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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOTO  EDITIOK 


ALTHOUGH  I  have  every  reason  to  be  Batisfied  with  the  flattering  reception 
given  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Plants,  issued  in  1881,  yet  I 
have  ever  believed  that  its  scope  was  too  limited;  that  the  requii^eiueuts^ 
^'S)  of  the  thousands  of  amateurs,  young  florists  and  gardeners,  needed  some- 
thing having  a  wider  range.  To  meet  that  want  there  is  not  only  added  in  the  present 
edition  all  the  new  genera  of  any  importance  up  to  date,  but  there  is  specified  in  many 
instances  the  more  important  and  useful  species  and  varieties  of  the  genera 
described,  together  with  brief  instructions  for  propagation  and  culture.  The  botanical 
and  technical  terms,  and  a  very  full  list  of  the  best-known  English  or  popular  names,  are 
also  given,  and  great  care  has  been  exercised  to  have  all  the  generic  names  accentuated 
according  to  the  latest  authoritie&  Nearly  one  thousand  engravings  of  the  various 
plants  described  in  the  body  of  this  work  are  shown.  The  natural  system  of  arrange- 
ment being  now  generally  used,  is  adopted  in  the  descriptions  instead  of  the  LinnaBan  or 
artificial  system. 

Very  full  instructions  are  given  for  the  culture  and  forcing  of  all  Fruits,  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  of  importance,  such  as  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries^  Boses,  Bulbs  of  all 
kinds,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  etc. ;  in  short,  I  believe 
that  there  is  sufiident  matter  given  on  all  gardening  subjects  to  allow  me  to  claim  for 
this  book  that  it  is  an 

Ahsmcak  Oardener*0  Dlc^tlonary* 

A  series  of  tables  and  memoranda  on  horticultural  and  agricultural  subjects,  such 
as  Seeds.  Crops,  Stock,  Forestry,  Measures,  Weights,  Temperature,  etc.,  is  also  added, 
which,  together  with  a  carefully  compiled  glossary  of  the  technical  terms  used  in 
describing  plants,  and  a  monthly  calendar  of  operations  for  the  green-house  and  window 
garden,  flower,  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  will  undoubtedly  render  this  edition  valuable 
as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  name  of  the  book  will  now  be  "The  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General  Hobti- 
ODLTDBE,"  and  I  believe  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  American  horticulturists  than  any  of  the  more  costly  British  works  on  garden- 
ing, and  at  one-third  of  their  cost;  for  though  from  a  foreign  standpoint  these  are  all 
they  claim  to  be,  yet  for  the  American  climate  much  of  the  information,  and  especially 
the  gardeuing  instructions,  are  not  only  useless,  but  actually  misleading. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  was  largely  indebted  to  the  following  books  as 

authorities :  > 

Ix>udon'8  EncyclopcBdia  of  Plants;  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary;  Paxton's  Maffazlne  of 
Botany ;  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary ;  Mclntoeh's  Book  of  the  Garden ;  Bhind's  Yegetablf ^ 
Kingdom ;  Llndley's  Treasury  of  Botany ;  Orchid  Grower's  Manual ;  Miller's  Gkurdener's  Diction- 
ary ;  Gerarde'8  Herbal  (1597) ;  Parkinson's  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  (1629) ;  Dodoen's  Plant  *« 
(1mS7);  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany;  Chapman's  Southern  Flora;  American  Agriculturist,  of  New 
York;  The  Gardener's  Monthly,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  The  Garden,  London,  England. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  am  indebted  for  plants  of  late  introduction  to — 

Nicholson's  Diotionanr  of  Gardening,  The  Garden  Oracle,  Bobinson's  English  Flower  Garden, 
The  Gardener's  Ohronicle,  Journal  of  Horticulture  (London),  and  the  various  American  horticultural 
Journals. 

In  compiling  this  edition,  I  have  been  most  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Davidson, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  not  only  is  a  thorough  botanist,  but  is  perhaps  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  the  United  States  to-day  in  his  all-round  knowledge  of  garden  work. 

PETER  HENDERSON. 
JiBSEY  Cri-Y,  N.  J.,  January,  1890. 
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Aaron's  Beard.    Hypericum  calycinum, 
aron's  Club.     Verbascum  Thapaue. 

Aba'ca,  a  popular  name  given  to  one  of  the 
Muaaa  or  Bananas  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  yields  Manilla  hemp. 

Abe'le.  The  White  Poplar,  Ptipulua  aJba,  of  Eu- 
rope ;  a  tree  that  has  been  extensively  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  discarded  because 
of  its  tendency  to  sucker  and  spread  beyond 
control. 

Abe'Ua.  After  Dr.  Abel,  physician  to  the  embas- 
sage of  Lord  Amherat  to  China.  Nat.  Ord. 
CaprtfolituxiB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  found 
in  India,  China,  Mexico,  and  Japan.  They  are 
of  a  slender  branching  habit,  bearing  opposite 
leaves  and  terminal  bunches  of  tubular  rose- 
colored  or  dark  crimson  flowers.  A.  rupestriSf 
a  native  of  China,  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  flow- 
ers profusely  in  autumn  or  winter.  The 
flowers  are  in  compact  clusters,  very  fragrant. 
A.  rupestria  grand^fiora,  a  seedling  of  Italian 
origin,  has  larger  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  more  robust.  A.  floribuntla,  a  Mexican 
species,  has  dark-colored  flowers,  produced 
from  the  axUs  of  the  leaves.  All  the  species 
are  increased  by  cuttings.  Introduced  in 
1844. 

Abelmo'aolitiB  escnlentns.  The  modem  botan- 
ical name  for  Okra.    See  Hibiacua, 

Abe'ria.  A  genus  of  FlacaurtiacecB,  consisting  of 
a  few  species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  Af- 
rica, the  Cape,  and  Ceylon.  The  fruits  of  A. 
Cdffra,  the  Eel  apple  of  the  Cape,  are  of  a 
golden-yellow  color,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  for  making 
a  preserve.  They  are  so  exceedingly  acid 
when  fresh,  that  the  Butch  settlers  prepare 
them  for  their  table  as  a  pickle,  without  vin- 
egar. The  plant  is  also  much  grown  for 
hedges;  being  densely  clothed  with  strong, 
dry  spines,  it  forms  an  impenetrable  fence. 

Aberrant.  Something  which  difTers  from  the 
customary  or  usual  structure,  or  deviates 
from  the  natural  or  direct  way.  Also,  a  group 
of  plants  which  stands  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  two  other  groups ;  e.  ^.,  Fumor 
riacecB,  which  are  by  some  regarded  as  an 
aberrant  group  of  PapaveracetB. 

A/hi»B.  Spruce,  Fir.  The  classical  Latin  name, 
Nat.  Ord.  Conifirai. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  evergreen  trees. 
Host  of  the  species  are  ornamental,  and  are 
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extensively  planted  for  hedges  around  large 
grounds,  or  for  single  specimens  on  the  lawn. 
A.  excelaa,  the  Norway  Spruce,  is  the  most 
commonly  planted,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  popular  species.  A,  alba  is  the 
White  Spruce;  A.  baUiamea,  the  Balsam  Fir; 
and  A.  nigrot,  the  Black  or  Double  Spruce. 
The  correct  name  of  A.  CanadenaiSt  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  is  Tsuga  Canadenaia,  which  see. 
A,  Douglaaiif  syn.  Plaeudotauga  Douglasii^  is  a 
noble  species,  common  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  It  attains  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  a  diameter  of  ten  feet,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  ** great  trees" 
of  California. 

Abnormal.  Opposed  to  the  usual  structure. 
Thus,  stamens  standing  opposite  to  petals  are 
abnormal,  it  being  usual  for  stamens  to  be 
alternate  with  petals  if  equal  to  them  in  num- 
ber. Leaves  growing  in  pairs  from  the  same 
side  of  a  stem,  as  in  Alropa  BeUadonna,  and 
flower  stalks  adherent  to  the  midrib  of  a 
bract,  as  in  TUia,  are  also  abnormal. 

Abo'bra.  Its  Brazilian  name.  Nat.  Ord.  CW- 
curbitacecB. 

A.  viridiflora  is  a  very  pretty  climber,  suita- 
ble for  planting  out  during  summer.  Foliage 
dark  green  and  glossy ;  flowers  insignifloant, 
but  the  small  scarlet  fruit  makes  the  plant 
very  effective.  Boot  tuberous,  perennial. 
Keep  during  winter  like  the  Dahlia. 

Abortive.  Imperfectly  developed ;  as  abortive 
stamens,  which  consist  of  a  filament  only; 
abortive  petals,  which  are  mere  bristles  or 
scales. 

Abro'ma.  From  a,  privative,  and  broma,  food ; 
unfit  to  be  eaten.    Nat.  Ord.  Sterculieuxa. 

Handsome,  free-flowering  species  of  easy 
culture,  growing  readily  in  common  loam,  and 
propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets.  The  flowers 
are  in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters,  yellow  or 
purple.  A.  ainuoaa,  from  Madagascar,  intro- 
duced in  1884,  is  a  very  pretty  plant  of  slender 
habit.  The  bark  of  A.  auguala,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  furnishes  a  very  strong  white 
fiber,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  that 
is  not  liable  to  be  weakened  by  exposure  to 
wet.  Of  easy  culture;  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings.  Introduced  to  cultivation  in  1770. 

Abro'nia.  Sand  Verbena.  From  abroa,  deli- 
cate; referring  to  its  involucrum.  Nat.  Ord. 
Nyetagin*ire€B. 

These  charming  annuals  are  natives  of  Cal- 
ifornia.   A.  umbelkUat  introduced  in  1826,  is  a 
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handsome  trailing  plant,  well  adapted  for 
rock-work,  suspended  baskets,  or  beds,  flow- 
ering freely  during  the  autumn  months. 
Flowers  in  trusses,  like  the  Verbena,  of  a 
rosy-lilac  color,  very  fragrant.  They  succeed 
well  also  in  the  garden  border.  Seed  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order. 
They  may  with  proflt  be  started  in  a  hot-bed 
or  frame,  and  transplanted  to  any  desired  sit- 
uation. 

A'brns.  Wild  Liquorice.  From  abroa,  soft ;  in 
allusion  to  the  delicacy  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  LtguminoHCB, 

A.  prec(Uoriu8t  the  only  species,  is  found  In 
India,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Mauritius.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  small,  egg-shaped 
seeds,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color, 
with  a  black  mark,  indicating  the  place  where 
they  were  attached  to  the  pod.  These  seeds 
are  much  used  for  necklaces  and  other  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  are  employed  in  India 
as  a  standard  of  weight,  under  the  name  of 
Eati.  The  weight  of  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond 
is  known  to  have  been  ascertained  in  this  way. 
The  speciflc  name  is  from  precatoriuat  prayer, 
the  seeds  being  used  for  rosaries. 

Absinth.    See  Artemisia  absinthium, 

Abu'tUon.  Chinese  Bell-flower.  Arabic  name 
for  a  plant  like  a  Mallow.  Nat.  Ord.  MalvacetE, 
A  highly  interesting  genus  of  free-growing 
and  free-flowering  shrubs,  excellent  both  for 
the  green-house  and  for  garden  decoration  in 
summer.  They  produce  white,  rose,  yellow, 
or  orange-colored  flowers,  all  except  the  white 
being  veined  or  striped  with  red  and  crimson. 
They  grow  rapidly  when  planted  in  sandy 
loam,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Aoa'oia.  From  akazOj  to  sharpen,  on  account 
of  the  prickliness  of  the  species  flrst  noticed. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

An  extensive  group  of  really  handsome 
plants,  many  of  them  assuming  in  their  native 
positions  the  character  of  timber  trees;  but 
with  us  are  easily  accommodated  in  a  good 
conservatory,  where  their  brigtit  yellow  flow- 
er8»  produced  in  winter  and  early  spring,  are 
highly  ornamental.  The  species  best  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation  are  all  natives  of  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  and  other  temperate  re- 
gions, and  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
easily  cultivated  of  green-house  plants.  They 
succeed  best  when  planted  out  In  the  green- 
house, but  may  be  satisfactorily  managed  in 
pots,  if  grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Cuttings  may 
be  struck  in  a  gentle  heat  under  glass,  though 
young  plants  are  more  easily  obtained  from 
seed. 

Acad'na.  From  Akaina,  a  thorn ;  in  allusion  to 
the  thorns  or  bristles  on  the  calyx  or  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  RosctcecB, 

A  small  genus,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. A.  microphyUa  is  a  dwarf-growing 
plant,  with  dark  brown  plnnately-dlvided 
leaves,  growing  freely  in  light  soil ;  flowers  in 
globular  heads  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  crimson-colored 
spines  that  protrude  from  the  angles  of  the 
calyx.  Propagation  "by  cuttings.  Introduced 
18&4.    Syn.  A,  Novcb  ZealanduB. 

Aca'l3rpha.  From  akalofi,  unpleasant,  and  aphe^ 
touch.    Nat.  Ord.  EuphorbiacecB. 

This  genus  comprises  over  two  hundred 
species,  widely  distributed  over  the  warmer 
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regions,  several  being  extra-tropical  Ameri- 
can. A.  tricolor  is  a  handsome  green-house 
shrub  with  coppery-green  foliage,  curiously 
blotched,  mottled,  and  splashed  with  red  and 
crimson.  It  is  a  native  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
Introduced  in  1866.  A.  Macafeeana^  A,  Mar- 
ginata,  and  others  of  the  hybridized  varieties, 
when  well  grown  have  highly -colored  leaves, 
and  as  they  stand  the  sun  well,  are  desirable 
for  vases,  rustic  designs,  or  garden  decora- 
tions.   They  are  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Aoantha'ceas.  A  large  order  of  soft-wooded 
herbaceous  plants  with  monopetalous  axillary 
flowers.  In  tropical  regions  they  are  very 
common,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  herb- 
age. One  genus,  however,  the  AcarUhua,  Is 
found  in  Greece,  and  two,  Dianthera  and 
Rufllia,  are  natives  of  this  country.  The 
greater  part  are  mere  weeds,  but  some  are 
plants  of  great  beauty,  especially  the  species 
of  Justicia,  Aphelandrat  CytiarUhera,  and 
RuieUia.  For  the  most  part  they  are  mucilag- 
inous and  slightly  bitter,  and  some  are  used 
in  dyeing. 

Aoantholl'mon.  From  AcarUhoa,  a  spine,  and 
limofif  sea-lavender;  referring  to  its  leaves 
and  bracts.    Nat.  Ord.  PlumhaffinacecB. 

A.  glumaceum^  the  only  species  of  Interest, 
is  a  dense,  tufty,  prostrate  plant,  with  needle- 
shaped  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  closely  re- 
lated to  Staiice,  and  formerly  grown  under  the 
name  of  S.  Ararati ;  it  is  well  adapted  for 
rock-work ;  blooms  in  July  and  August.  Na- 
tive of  Armenia.    Introduced  in  lb51. 

Aoanthopa'naz.  From  acanthoa,  a  spine,  and 
Panax ;  alluding  to  the  spiny  stems  andPan&x- 
like  aspect  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  AraHofCeiE. 
A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  natives  of 
Japan,  China,  and  tropical  Asia,  difTering  bo- 
tanically  from  ArcUia,  from  which  genus  they 
are  removed.  There  are  about  eight  species, 
of  which  the  most  desirable  are  A.  riein\folia 
(syn.  Aralia  Afaximowicsii)  and  A.  apinoaum^ 
better  known  as  Aralia  pcntapkylla. 

Aoanthophlp'piom.  A  g:enus  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids allied  to  Bletia,  with  large  fleshy,  tubu- 
lar flowers  growing  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  rather  pretty  and 
fragrant,  remaining  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  more  desirable 
orchids  that  they  are  rarely  seen  in  collections 
of  these  popular  plants. 

AoanthophcB'nix.  A  genus  of  Palms,  estab- 
lished for  two  species,  closely  allied  to  Areca^ 
from  the  Mascaren  Islands.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  that  genus  except  in  habit. 
The  stems  are  shorter,  and  the  petiole  and 
midrib  of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  long  Ali- 
form prickles.    Introduced  in  1868. 

Aoanthorhi'za.  A  small  genus  of  Palms, 
closely  allied  to  Chamasrops,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  differ  in  having  their  leaves  divided 
into  broad  segments,  and  the  peculiar  spiny 
roots  which  surround  the  base  of  the  stem. 
These  plants  are  very  ornamental,  either  for 
the  conservatory  or  the  sub-tropical  garden. 

Aoan'thus.  From  akanthoa,  a  spine;  some  of 
the  species  being  spiny.  Nat.  Ord.  Acan- 
thacecB, 

A  group  of  stately  ornamental  perennial 
plants,  mostly  hardy,  remarkable  for  their  vig- 
orous growth  and  beautiful  foliage.    It  is  con- 
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Jeetured  that  the  leaf  of  A.  spino^us  furnished 
the  model  for  the  decoration  of  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Propagated  by  seeds  or  division  of 
the  roots. 

Acanleaoent.    With  apparently  no  stem. 

Aooeaaory.  Something  additional,  not  usually 
present. 

Aoollmatixe.  To  accustom  a  plant  to  live  in 
the  open  air  without  protection,  in  a  country 
where  it  Is  not  Indigenous.  We  give  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  term,  though  we 
question  the  popular  belief.  Plants  may  be- 
come acclimatized  in  the  course  of  ages,  but 
not  perceptibly  in  any  one  generation.  It  is 
true  we  can  temporarily  and  gradually  harden 
off  a  plant  so  that  it  will  stand  a  great  degree 
of  cold,  but  the  product  of  that  plant,  whether 
from  cuttings  or  seeds,  will  not  be  hardier 
than  the  original  Individual. 

Aoonmbeot.  Lying  against  anything ;  used  in 
opposition  to  incumbent,  or  lying  upon  some- 
thing ;  a  term  employed  in  describing  the  em- 
bryo of  Grucifers. 

A'oer.  Maple.  From  acer^  hard,  or  sharp ;  the 
wood  is  extremely  hard,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  for  making  pikes  and  lances.  Nat. 
Ord.  AceroKXfB. 

A  genus  comprised  for  the  most  part  of 
handsome  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  well 
adapted  for  forming  shrubberies,  and  used  ex- 
tensively as  shade  trees.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cies produce  verv  valuable  timber.  Sugar  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sap  in  all 
of  the  species,  and  in  this  country  larg^e  quan- 
tities of  excellent  sugar  and  syrup  are  manu- 
factured from  the  sap  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  A, 
Baecharatuim.  The  beautiful  varieties  of  A. 
Japonieum  and  A,  palmatum,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  from  Japan,  form  strikingly 
handsome  objects  for  lawn  decoration.  The 
leaves  of  some  of  them  are  beautifully  dis- 
sected, rivalling  fern  fronds  in  beauty,  while 
many  others  have  the  richest  tints  of  yellow, 
pink,  red  and  brown,  giving  them  during  the 
entire  summer  a  rich  autumnal  appearance. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  increased 
by  grafting  on  a  dwarf  Japanese  species.  A. 
neglmdo,  or  Box  Elder,  is  now  called  Negundo 
I,  or  JV.  firaxmifolkim^  which  see. 


A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs 
inhabiting  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
the  north  of  India,  and  North  America.  The 
order  is  unknown  in  Africa  and  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  bark  of  some  is  astringent, 
and  yields  reddish-brown  and  yellow  colors. 
The  order  only  contains  three  genera,  and 
rather  more  than  fi|ty  species,  of  which  the 
Maple  and  Sycamore  are  well-known  repre- 
sentatives. 


Man  Orchis.  From  a,  without,  and 
KeraSf  a  horn;  the  lip  having  no  spur.  A 
very  interesting  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
the  most  singular  of  which  is  the  Oreen  Man 
Orchis,  indigenous  to  dry,  chalky  pastures  in 
the  southeast  of  England. 

Aoera'tea.  Green  Milkweed.  A  genus  of  JLsefe- 
fediaeecBf  natives  of  America  and  Mexico.  The 
leaves  of  A.  Viridiflara,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon species,  are  singularly  variable  in  form, 
ranging  ^irom  obovate  to  lanceolate,  or 
lincMKr. 
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Acerooe.  Needle  pointed ;  fine  and  slender,  with 
a  sharp  point. 

Acha'nla  Malvaviacua.  A  synonym  of  Matnor 
viacua  arboreua,  which  see. 

Achille'a.  Yartow.  Named  in  honor  of  Achilles, 
a  pupil  of  Chiron,  who  first  used  it  in  medi- 
cine.   Nat.  Ord.  Compaaitm. 

Free-flowering,  hardv  herbaceous  plants, 
particularly  suited  to  plant  among  ^ook-work, 
or  In  situations  refused  by  more  tender  plants. 
They  are  chiefly  European  plants,  and  the  pi-e- 
vailing  colors  of  the  flowers  are  yellow  and 
white.  A.  miUtfoUum,  or  Milfoil,  the  common 
Yarrow,  is  common  on  our  roadsides  and  neg- 
lected fields.  A.  tomenJtosa,  of  dense  habit, 
is  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  yellow  flowers 
for  the  herbaceous  border,  or  rock-garden.  A. 
Ptarmica  Jlore-pleno  is  another  most  useful 
hardy  perennial,  producing  a  wealth  of  its 
double  white  flowers  all  summer.  It  is  also 
very  useful  for  cutting.  Called  erroneously 
by  some  A.  aibaJtorc^plBna. 

Aohime'nes.  From  cheimaino,  to  suffer  from 
cold,  and  a  preflxed  as  an  augmentlve ;  allud- 
ing to  the  tenderness  of  the  genus.  Nat.  Ord. 
OettneractcR. 

One  of  the  flnest  of  modem  introductions, 
the  whole  of  the  species  being  splendid  sum- 
mer ornaments  of  the  gre<m-hou8e  or  conserv- 
atory. Flowers  of  all  shades,  from  white  to 
crimson.  The  scaly  bulbs  or  tubers  require 
to  be  kept  perfectly  dormant  in  winter,  and 
about  January  to  be  potted  in  light  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and  encouraged  with  a  warm,  genial  atmos- 
phere. When  they  have  attained  a  few  inches 
in  height  they  may  be  placed  several  together 
in  a  shallow  pan,  or  repotted  separately,  and 
by  the  end  of  April  gradually  inured  to  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house,  where  they 
afford  a  blaze  of  beauty  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  are  mostly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  though  a  few  have  been  received 
from  the  West  Indies. 

Aohyxa'nthes.  From  ac^llrot^chaff,  and  afUho8f 
a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  chaffy  nature  of 
the  floral  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaranikaoecB, 

Most  of  this  genus  are  of  but  little  value. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and 
largely  employed  in  ribbon-gardening,  or  anv 
situation  where  plants  need  to  be  *'  trained, 
as  they  can  be  made  to  grow  in  any  desired 
shape  or  form.  They  require  the  full  sunshine 
to  develop  their  intense  color.  Propagated  by 
cuttings.    Syns.  Iresine  and  Chamiaaoa, 

Aolne'ta.  From  dkineta,  immovable;  the  lip 
being  jointless.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidarecB. 

A  small  genus  of  curious  epiphytal  Orchids 
from  Mexico.  Flowers  yellow,  crimson  and 
yellow,  and  chocolate  and  crimson,  borne  on 
slender  spikes  about  one  foot  long.  They  are 
of  easy  culture,  requiring  a  house  of  medium 
temperature,  and  to  be  grown  in  baskets  of 
moss.    Introduced  in  1837. 

Aoiphylla.  From  alee,  a  point,  and  phyUon,  a 
leaf;  referring  to  the  sharply-pointed  seg- 
ments of  the  leaf. 

A  remarkable  genus  of  VmbettiferaB  differing 
only  by  its  curious  habit  and  spinescent  char- 
acter from  lAgiiaHcum.  A.  Cfotenaoi,  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  forms  a  circular  bush  flve  oi^ 
six  feet  in  diameter,  of  bayonet-like  spines, 
having  flowering  stems  six  to  nine  feet  high* 
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covered  with  yery  long  spinous  leaflets.  Two 
species  are  known,  both  of  which  are  called 
Spear  Grass  and  Wild  Spaniard  by  the  settlers. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  divisions  in  spring. 
Introduced  in  1876. 

A'dfl.  After  Ada,  a  Sicilian  shepherd.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  bulbs  closely  allied  to  the 
Snowflake;  propagated  readily  by  offsets. 
They  should  have  a  sandy  sou,  and  not  be 
often  divided. 

Aome'na.  A  small  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  ifyrtooecB.  A. 
ovata  has  ovate  leaves,  which,  along  with  the 
stems  and  petioles,  are  dark  purple,  giving  the 
plants  when  making  new  growth  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance. 

Aoni'da.  Water  Hemp.  Taken  from  a,  priva- 
tive, and  hnide^  nettle ;  the  plant  being  like  a 
Nettle,  but  without  stings.  Nat.  Ord.  Cheno- 
podiaoea. 

A .  ccmnabma,  the  only  species,  is  a  coarse- 
growing,  uninteresting  plant,  conunon  in  salt 
marshes  on  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Garollnas. 

Aconite.    See  Aconiium. 

Aconite,  "Winter.  A  popular  name  for  Eranthia 
hffemalis. 

Aconitnin.  Aconite,  Monkshood,  Wolfsbane. 
From  AconSt  a  town  in  Bithynia,  where  found. 
Nat.  Ord.  lUmunculacecB. 

Herbaceous  perennials,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe,  but  partly  of  North  America  and  Ja- 
pan. They  are  all  hardy,  and  are  generally 
tall-growing,  handsome  plants,  producing 
abundance  of  dark  blue,  purple  or  yellow  flow- 
ers. They  grow  freely,  ana  are  good  j^lants 
for  the  open  border.  They  are  readiiy  In- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots,  which  are 
generally  tuberous,  or  by  seeds.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  more  or  less  poisonous,  the  poison 
being  strongest  in  the  root.  Like  all  plants 
which  grow  with  tall,  erect  stems,  and  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  they  are 
only  suitable  for  growing  in  borders  in  large 
gaixiens,  or  for  clumps  on  a  lawn .  The  species 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  those  with  the 
helmet  like  a  monk's  cowl,  which  are  called 
Monkshood,  and  those  which  have  an  elon- 
gated conical  helmet,  and  are  called  Wolfs- 
bane. 

Aco'ntlas.  A  small  genus  of  plants  so  named 
in  allusion  to  the  spots  on  the  stem,  which  re- 
semble those  of  a  species  of  serpent,  so  called. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  OalcuUum  tribe 
of  the  Arum  family,  and  require  the  same 
treatment.  Natives  of  Brazil.  Syn.  Xa/r^ 
thoema. 

Acorus.  Sweet  Flag,  Calamus.  From  a,  priva- 
tive, and  kore^  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  referring 
to  its  medicinal  qualities.  Nat.  Ord.  Aroideoi. 
A  well-known  genus  of  marsh  plants,  natives 
of  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Asia.  A, 
cdtamus  is  the  Sweet  Flag,  esteemed  for  its 
medicinal  virtues.  A.  gramineua  variegaJbus  is 
a  pretty  species,  with  white-striped  leaves 
forming  handsome  little  tufts,  very  useful  for 
hanging  baskets,  vases,  &c.,  as  well  as  for 
cutting. 

Acotyledons.  Plants  having  no  cotyledons  or 
seea-lobes,  as  in  Cwicuia,  In  systematic  bot- 
any applied  to  spore-bearing  plants  which  do 
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not  produce  cotyledons,  as  Ferns  and  Mosses ; 
also  to  spores  themselves,  which  are  embryos, 
without  cotyledons. 

Aorade'iiia.    Nat.  Ord.  RvtofxtB. 

A  neat,  compact,  evergreen  green-house 
plant.  Introduced  from  Tasmania  in  1845.  A, 
F^ankUnim  has  pui-e  white  flowers,  produced 
in  great  profusion  in  terminal  clusters.  Leaves 
fragrant,  opposite,  and  trifoliate. 

Acrooli'nlam.  From  akroa^  top,  and  Mine,  a 
bed ;  referring  to  the  open  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cbmpcwito. 

This  interesting  annual  Is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  class  Imown  as  Everloiatimg 
Flawera,  and  is  grown  extensively  for  winter 
bouquets.  The  seeds  should  be  started  in  the 
hot-bed  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to 
grow.  Flowers  should  be  picked  as  they  be- 
gin to  expand,  and  carefully  dried  In  the 
shade.  Introduced  from  Western  Australia 
in  1854. 

Acroco'mia.  From  akros,  top,  and  hornet  a  tuft ; 
referring  to  the  way  tiie  leaves  are  produced. 
Nat.  Ord.  PdlmaoetB, 

A  genus  of  gigantic  Palms,  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the 
species  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
leaves  flfteen  feet  in  length,  giving  to  the  coun- 
tries they  inhabit  a  feature  of  exquisite  grand- 
eur. The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vege- 
table, and  the  fruit,  root,  and  stems  are  ap- 
plied to  various  economic  purposes.  Some  of 
the  species  are  found  in  our  green-houses,  but 
are  too  large  for  general  hot-house  culture. 

A'orogens.  Plants  increasing  at  the  summit, 
as  Ferns,  etc. 

Acrony'chia.  From  akron,  tuft  or  summit,  and 
ofwXf  a  claw,  on  account  of  the  original  spe- 
cies having  an  incurved  point  at  the  top  of  the 
petals.    Nat.  Ord.  RuUicecB, 

A  Ounninghamif  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  tall  handsome  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of 
white  flowers  of  an  exquisite  odor,  resembling 
orange  blossoms,  combined  with  the  aromatic 
warmth  of  ginger.  The  leaves  abound  in  a 
resinous  or  oibr  fluid  of  a  powerful  turpentine- 
like odor,  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
warm  house,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1838  from  Moreton  Bay. 

Acrope'ra.  From  acroSy  the  extremity  and 
pero,  a  small  sack ;  because  of  the  saccate  ap- 
pendage at  the  apex  of  the  labellum.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrehidousecB. 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  plants  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  producing  their 
curious  flowers  plentifully  in  pendant  bunches. 
A.  Loddigeaii  is  one  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies, and  is  a  free-flowering  plant  of  easy  cul- 
ture. None  of  the  species  take  a  very  high 
rank  among  Orchids.  This  genus  is  included 
under  Oongara,  by  some  botanists. 

Aoro'phomB.  From  akroa,  summit,  and pAoreo, 
to  bear.    Nat.  Ord.  PdlypodiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  green-house 
Ferns  from  Borneo  and  Mew  Zealand.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  DawMia  and  require  the 
same  treatment. 

Acroph3r'lluni.      From    akroa,    summit,    and 
phylUmy  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the  way  in  which . 
the  leaves  are  produced  at  the  summit  of  the 
branches  above   the    flowers.      Nat.    Ord. 
Cunoniacem* 
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A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  green-house 
plants,  that  flower  profusely  in  the  spring. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white  tinged  with  red, 
produced  in  dense  whorls  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  and  branches.  They  are  na- 
tives of  New  Holland,  introduced  in  1836. 
Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Aorcyptexls.  From  oXcroa,  a  summit,  and  pteris, 
a  Fern.    Nat.  Ord.  Poh^^iciceai. 

This  beautiful  Fern,  allied  to  Aaplentuiii,  is 
a  green-house  variety,  readily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots.  It  requires  a  light, 
loamy  soil,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand  and 
leaf  mould.    A  native  of  New  Holland. 

Aoros'tlohiini.  Supposed  to  refer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  verse,  on  account  of  the  back  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  being  so  lined  as  to  resem- 
ble in  some  degree  the  commencement  of  lines 
in  poetry.    Nat.  Ord.  Poli^podiacecB. 

An  interesting  genus  of  tropical  Ferns,  that 
succeed  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  The  species  having  long  fronds,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  on  blocks  or 
in  hanging  baskets,  and  the  dwarfer  sorts  do 
well  in  Wardian  cases.  Increased  by  division 
of  roots,  or  by  seed.  First  introduced  from 
the  West  Indies  in  1792.  Acoording  to  some 
botanists  the  genus  now  includes  Aooniopierie, 
ChryBodium,  EgenaJphiOf  Sllaphogloe6um,  Gym- 
nopiens,  0{fer8ia,  Polybotryct,  Rhipidopteria, 
Soromanea,  StenochioBna  and  Stenoaemia. 

AotsB'a.  Baneberry.  From  aktara^  the  Elm; 
resemblance  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Ranun- 
cuiacecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of 
but  little  beauty;  common  in  rich  woods  in  the 
Northern  States.    The  berries  arc  poisonous. 

Aotini'dia.  From  acHn,  a  ray ;  the  styles  radi- 
ate like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  hat.  Crd. 
IVmstroBmiaceeE.  A  genus  of  ornamental, 
hardy,  deciduous,  climbing  shrubs,  with  en- 
tire leaves  and  axillary  corymbs  of  white 
flowers.  A,  polyaama  is  a  vigorous  and  ele- 
gant perfectly  hardy  climber,  with  white 
sweet-scented  flowers  much  resembling  the 
Ha?rthom,  followed  by  bunches  of  edible 
berries.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in 
1870,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  lasers  or 
cuttings. 

A'otino'meris.  From  akHny  a  ray,  and  merts,  a 
part  referring  to  the  radiated  aspect  of  the 
plants.  Nat.  Ord.  CompoeikB^  Hardy  oma- 
mental  plants,  allied  to  HeHamihus,  with  yel- 
low Coreopsis-like  flower  heads;  natives  of 
this  country,  sometimes  cultivated. 

A'ctinicypterls.  From  akHn,  a  ray,  and  pieria, 
a  Fern ;  the  f  ix>nds  are  radlateiy  cut  into  nar- 
row segments.  Nat.  Ord.  FiUcea.  A  small 
genus  of  neat  and  distinct  Stove  Ferns.  The 
fronds  of  A.  radkUOt  grow  three  to  five  inches 
high,  divided  inwards  from  the  margin  and  is 
a  perfect  miniature  of  the  Fan  Palm,  Livia- 
iona  Ch4nenaia. 

Aonleata.  Furnished  with  prickles,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spines. 

Aoomiiiate.  A  term  applied  to  leaves  or  other 
flat  bodies  which  narrow  gradually  till  they 
form  a  long  termination.  If  the  narrowing 
takes  place  toward  the  base,  it  is  so  stated, 
SB,  acuminate  at  the  base ;  if  toward  the  point, 
the  term  is  used  without  qualifloation. 

Sharp  pointed. 
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A'da.  A  complimentary  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidaoea. 

A.  aurantiaeOj  the  only  species,  is  a  beauti- 
ful epiphytal  Orchid,  found  in  high  latitudes  in 
New  Grenada.  It  has  broad,  evergreen  foli- 
age, and  long  terminal  nodding  racemes  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  and 
should  have  a  cool,  airy  situation  in  the 
Orchid-house.  It  Is  increased  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1844. 

Adam  and  Bve.    See  Aplectrum, 

Ada'mia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Adam,  some 
time  Oovemor  General  of  India.  Nat.  Ord. 
SaxifragaouB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
A.  veraicolor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
few  known  species,  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
forms  a  dwarf  smooth-branched  shrub,  fur- 
nished with  large  opposite  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  Hydrangea  japonica.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  pyramidal  panicle  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter,  whitish  while  in  bud,  but  grad- 
ually change  to  purple  and  violet.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1844. 

Adam's  Apple.    The  fruit  of  Musa  paradiaiaea. 

Adam's  Needle.    See  Yucca. 

Adam's  Needle  and  Thread.    Tuccajfkunenioaa, 

Adanso'nia.  Baobab  Tree.  Named  in  honor  of 
Michel  Adanaon,  a  famous  French  botatiist  and 
author,  born  in  1727.  Nat.  Ord.  Sterculiaceca. 
A,  diffitata  (called  Monkey  Bread)  is  a  native 
of  Western  Africa,  and  is  also  accredited  to 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sequoia  in  California,  the  Adan- 
sonia,  or  Baobab,  as  it  Is  popularly  called,  was 
considered  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  some 
specimens  being  found  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  the  trunks  sepa- 
rate into  branches  forty  to  flfty  feet  long  and 
the  siase  of  great  trees,  with  their  remote 
branches  touching  the  ground.  The  roots  for 
a  long  distance  are  exposed,  some  of  them 
measuring  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
on  the  surface.  How  much  longer  they  are, 
unexposed,  could  not  readily  be  ascertained. 
The  fruit  is  gourd-shaped,  and  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  about  four  in  diameter. 
The  pulp  is  farinaceous  and  flbrous,  and  when 
ripe  has  a  refreshing,  acid  taste.  Eaten  with 
sugar  it  Is  both  pleasant  and  wholesome.  The 
negroes  on  the  western  coast  apply  the  trunks 
of  these  trees  to  a  very  extraordinary  purpose. 
The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus 
which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without 
changing  the  color  or  appearance,  destroys 
life,  and  renders  the  part  so  attacked  as  soft 
as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such  trunks 
are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within 
these  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  honor  of  burial. 
There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry, 
and  well  preserved,  without  further  prepara- 
tion or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
gituiota. 

Adder's  Mouth.  The  common  name  of  the  Aft- 
croatyliat  a  small  bulbous  plant,  common  in 
moist  woods  southward. 

Adder's  Tongue.  A  name  applied  to  the  Ery- 
ihronium  Affuricanwn,  and  also  to  the  Fern, 
OphiogloMwn  tfulgatum. 
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Adona'adro.  From  odem  »  gUnd,  and  oner,  the 
etamen  or  male  oigaa ;  relerrlng  to  the  aapeot 
of  the  anthers.     Nat  Ord.  Rutacea. 

A  somewhat  extensive  geauB  of  green-bouse 
evergreen  shrubs  tromtheOapeof  Good  Hope. 
Some  oi  them  ore  ouLtlrat«a  for  their  iarge. 
tennlnal  oorymbe  of  bright  pink  flowers,  which 
ate  produced  In  June.  Aii  the  speclea  are  In- 
creMed  bv  cuttings  ol  the  young  wood.  Intro- 
duced In  isia. 

AdanantlM'nL  Thename  iBderiv«dtcomaden, 
a  gland,  and  anOttra,  an  anther,  hi  aHuBlon  to 
a  gland  on  each  anther.    Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 

A  Bmall  genus  of  handsome  tropical  ever- 
green trees.  A.  pomnta  grows  to  a  great  size 
m  the  East  ludlee,  and  yields  a  soUd,  useful 
timber,  called  Bed  Sandal  wood.  A  dye  Is 
obtained  bj  slmpW  rubbing  the  wood  against 
a  wet  atone;  and  t£is  is  used  bfthsBrahmiiut 
for  marking  their  foreheads  after  religious 
bathing.  The  seeds  are  ol  a  bright  scarlet 
color,  and  are  used  by  the  Jewellers  in  the 
Eaatas  weights,  each  seed  weighing  uniformly 
four  grains. 

Adena'nthoa.  From  aden,  a  gland,  and  onlhos, 
a  flower ;  referring  to  the  glands  on  the  flow- 
ers.   Nat.  Ord.  Protoaeta. 

Ornamental  evergroen  pilose  shrubs  with 
red  flowers,  natives  of  New  Holland.  Froii- 
agated  by  cuttings.  First  Introduced  lu 
l»U. 

Adanooa'rpna.  From  aden,  a  gland,  and  karpoa, 
fruit;  retendng  to  the  glands  on  the  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminiMa. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  Cytiaue,  and  tumlshes 
some  remarkably  handsome  plaiits  because  of 
their  profuse  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  A. 
UipanteiM  is  a  low,  compact,  rigid  bush,  re- 
markable lor  the  number  of  Its  short  lateral 
branches.  It  is  very  common  on  the  hillsides 
of  Southern  Europe.  A.  decorticana  Is  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen  shrub  With  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, having  the  general  appearance  ol  Furze. 
It  was  Introduced  from  Spain  In  1883. 

Adeno'phoia.  A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  allied  to  Campanaia.  The  flouers 
are  bell-shaped,  and  produced  In  branching 
panicles,  l^ey  are  readily  Increased  by  seeds, 
but  will  not  bear  division,  and  dislike  being 
removed.    Flowers  blue.    Native  of  Siberia. 

Ade'smla.  An  extensive  genus  of  South  Amer- 
ican plants,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Ltgn- 
minoia.  They  are  mostly  plants  of  but  little 
interest.  A.  halaamifera,  a  Chilian  species, 
called  Jarllla,  is  a  plant  of  great  beauty  when 
in  flower.  It  yields  a  balsam  which  has  a  very 
pleasant  odor,  perceptible  at  a  great  distance. 

Adhatoda.    Native   name.    Nat.    Ord.   Aeon- 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  ns^ 
tlves  of  India.  The  few  species  composing 
ttiis  genus  were  formerly  Included  In  i/ustieta. 
One  of  the  more  oommon  epeolee,  A.  vaaioa, 
was  formerly  called  Jv^ieia  Adhototta.  A. 
egdonk^olia  produces  Ite  flowers  In  panicles 
at  the  point  of  every  branch.  They  are  of  a 
rich  purple  color,  tlie  large  lower  Up  having  a 
whlto  stripe  in  the  centre.  It  Is  very  showy 
when  In  bloom,  and  makes  an  excellent  plant 
for  training  up  pillars  or  rafters.  They  bear 
a  close  resemblanoe  to  the  thuadan,  and  re- 
quire the  same  treatment. 
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Adia'ntMB.  A  section  ol  polypodiaoeous  Ferns, 
In  which  the  receptacles  to  which  the  spore 
oases  are  attached  are  placed  on  tjie  under 
Burfaoe  of  the  Indusium  Itself,  so  that  the 
fructlflcatlon  Is,  as  It  were,  upside  down,  and 
Is  hence  said  to  be  reeuplnate. 

Adi'anto'p^a  From  adumltim  and  opsis,  like ; 
resembling  the  Halden-halr.  Nat.  Ord.  Foig- 
podiaeea. 

A  small  genus  of  elegant  little  Ferns  from 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa. 
A,  radiata,  one  of  the  best  known  species,  la 
common  in  the  West  Indies.  The  m>nds  rise 
about  a  foot  high  from  a  tufted  crown,  and 
radiate  in  a  regular  manner  from  a  common 
center.  The  species  are  often  seen  In  cultiva- 
tion, on  account  of  their  small  size  and  elegant 
chaiaotar.  Propagated  from  seod.  Some  au- 
...  _  place  this  genus  under  CAeil- 


Adla'ntoin,  Halden-halr  Fern.  From  odfonlos, 
dry ;  the  smooth  foliage  repelling  rain-drops. 
Nat.  Ord.  Fblypodiaeea. 

Of  this  extensive  and  mnch-admlred  genus 
of  Ferns,  this  country  furnishes  but  one  va- 
riety, A.  pedatum,  our  commun  Ualden-halr, 
which  grows  In  moist  woods  In  nearly  every 
section.  Taken  up  in  early  spring  and  trans- 
plantMl  into  shady  comers  ot  our  gardens,  it 
grows  readily,  and  Is  indispensable  in  the  nat- 
ural arrangement  of  Qowers  In  vases  or  bas- 
kets. Some  of  the  exotic  species  of  this  genus 
may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most  beautiful 
Ferns  known,  which  is  a  very  broad  assertion. 
In  view  of  the  very  many  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  to  be  found  in  this  natural  order.  All 
doubts,  however,  ot  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
will  be  removed  when  we  see  a  well-grown 

Elant  of  A.  FarUyrttM  In  the  fern-house.  This 
iterestlng  plant  Is  a  native  ot  Barbadoes, 
whence  It  was  Introduced  In  1864.  It  Is  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Ualdeu- 
hatr  Ferns,  and  the  most  dltfluult  to  grow  to 
perfection.  It  requires  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere. A.  i/raeiilimum  and  A,  cuneaiitm  are 
magnificent  plants,  and  are  grown  In  large 
numbers,  the  young  plants,  as  well  as  the  out 
fronds,  being  used  extensively  In  floral  decora- 
tion. There  are  many  other  rare  species  under 
cultivation.  The  growing  of  this  genus  from 
spores  has  for  a  long  time  been  practiced,  and 
the  several  species,  with  the  exception  of  Atr- 
kytnae,  have  been  Increased  at  a  rapid  rate  In 
this  way.  But  getting  new  varieties  from 
spores,afterhybHdiElng  some  ot  the  dner  spe- 
cies, Is  a  new  and  unexpected  result  that  has 
been  achieved  In  a  most  astonishing  and  satis- 
tactory  manner  by  F.  Boenbeck,  ot  Bayonoe, 
N.  J. ,  who  has  not  only  given  us  several  varie- 
ties, but  one,  A.  iioenbecftH,  which  bears  his 
name,  that  Is,  without  exception,  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  the  most  graceful  of  any  yet 
Introduced.  The  fronds  are  erect,  with  a  me- 
tallic luster,  combined  with  tlie  dflioaoy  and 
grace  of  the  finer  species.  It  Is  well  adapted 
tor  specimen  culture,  and  Is  particularly  useful 
In  the  arrangement  ot  cut  flowers,  and  when 
so  used  looks  like  a  lace  veil  hung  over  the 
flowers.  This  variety  was  flrst  exhibited  In 
la76. 
Adln'mla.  Mountain  Fringe.  Dedloated  by 
Bafinesaue  to  Halor  Adium,  an  American  au> 
thor.     Nat.  Ord.  tiSimariacta. 
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This  beautiful  climber  is  a  hardy  biennial, 
growing  in  moist  woods  in  New  York  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  of  Virginia.  It  is  oom< 
momy  oalied  Fumitory,  Alleghany  Vine,  and 
Tarious  other  local  names.  It  grows  reiadily 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  May,  near 
a  trellis  or  arbor.  The  plants  will  flower 
freely,  without  further  care,  the  following 
settson. 

Adnate.  Grown  to  anything  by  the  whole  sur- 
face ;  when  an  ovary  is  united  to  the  side  of 
the  calyx,  it  is  adnate. 

Ajdc/nis.  Name  of  classical  derivation.  Nat. 
Ord.  RanuncuUicetB, 

Herbaceous  plants  with  showy  flowers,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  and  of  easy  culture  in  any 
soil.  The  most  ornamental  species  are  A.  ver- 
ncUiSf  the  spring-flowering  Adonis,  a  perennial 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  is  quite 
hardy,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  root;  and  A.  aiUumnalia^  the  common  an- 
nual Fioe  Adonis,  or  Pheasant's  Eye,  with  dark 
crimson  flowers.  The  annual  kinds  should  be 
sown  in  autumn,  as  they  will  stand  the  winter 
in  the  open  air ;  or  in  February  or  March,  as 
they  are  a  long  time  in  coming  up. 

AdventiUona.  A  term  used  to  denote  some 
part  or  organ  that  is  developed  in  an  unusual 
position ;  as  the  leaf-buds  that  appear  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  surface  of  the  stem,  instead 
of  being  confined,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Applied  also  to  roots, 
etc. ;  for  example,  the  Ivy  throws  out  adventi- 
tUnta  roots  from  along  the  stems,  by  which  it 
clings  to  walls  or  trees  for  support. 


Opposite. 

2l'chmea.  From  aiehme,  a  point ;  in  reference 
to  the  rigid  points  on  the  calices,  or  flower  en- 
velopes.   Nat.  Ord.  BromdicuxiB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  plants,  often  epi- 
phytal, growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
dense  forests.  They  have  strap,  or  sword- 
shaped,  leaves,  and  produce  panicles  of  bril- 
liant scarlet  flowers.  Propagated  by  division 
of  the  suckers  or  offsets.  First  introduced  in 
1844. 

JBgi^oeraa  From  a&v,  a  goat,  and  keros,  a  horn ; 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrsinacecB. 

Small  trees  with  obovate  entire  leaves  and 
white  fragrant  ilo  wers.  jE.  fragrans  is  a  stout 
green-house  evergreen  milky  shrub,  flowering 
In  April.  Introduced  from  New  Holland  in 
1824. 

JEFgilqps.  Goat's  eye.  Supposed  to  be  useful 
for  a  disease  of  one  corner  of  the  eye ;  hence 
the  name.    Nat.  Ord.  QraminacecB, 

A  genus  of  grasses  allied  to  Triticum,  or 
Wheat  grass.  It  occurs  wild  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  may  be  changed 
into  wheat  by  cultivation ;  and  that  the  ancient 
worship  of  Geres,  which  considered  the  fields 
of  Enna  and  of  Trinacoria  as  the  cradles  «>f 
agriculture,  had  its  origin  in  this  transforma- 
tion of  the  native  grass.  Professor  Latopiis 
of  Bordeaux,  affirms  that,  having  cultivatt*<l 
the  seed  of  the  jSlgUope,  the  plant  has  changed 
its  generic  character,  and  has  made  approaches 
to  that  of  wheat.  Other  specific  botanists 
have  made  the  same  assertion,  Riving  the  re- 
sults of  their  various  experiments.    It  is,  how- 


ever,  but  Just  to  say  that  but  little  credit  has 
been  given  to  these  statements.  We  prefer  to 
believe  wheat  to  have  been  a  special  creation, 
rather  than  to  have  evolved  from  an  inferior 
species. 

'gle.  Bengal  Quince.  From  JEgh  one  of  the 
Hesperides.    Nat.  Ord.  RutaceoB, 

JEI.  Marmeloa,  the  only  species,  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  orange-like  fiowers, 
and  for  its  delicious  fruit,  which  also,  possesses 
an  aperient  qualitv  which  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  habitual  costiveness.  Not  only  the 
fruit,  but  other  portions  of  the  plant  ai'e  used 
for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  a  yellow  dye  is 
prepared  from  the  rind  pf  the  fruit. 

.Sgopo'dium.  Gout  weed.  Bishop-weed.  An 
lunbelliferous  plant  with  smooth  thrice  temate 
leaves  and  white  fiowers,  propagating  itself  by 
creeping  root-stocks,  which,  like  our  native 
bind  weed  are  singularly  vivacious,  so  that 
when  once  it  gets  established,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  A  great  pest  in  British  and 
Continental  gardens.  A  very  pretty  varie- 
gated variety  is  in  cultivation,  as  a  border 
plant. 

Aeration.  The  exposure  of  the  soU  to  the  free 
action  of  the  air,  as  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

Aerial.  Plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  grow 
entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
water. 

Ae'ridea.  From  aer,  the  air ;  in  reference  to  the 
power  they  have  of  living  on  air.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidaceoB. 

A  splendid  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytal 
Orchids,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  white, 
pink,  or  rose-colored,  fragrant  fiowers,  and  for 
their  rich  evergreen  foliage.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  plants,  their  wonderful  tenac- 
ity of  life,  the  remarkable  propei-ty  they  pos- 
sess of  imbibing  the  whole  of  their  nutriment 
from  the  atmosphere,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  kind  of  earth,  and  the  elegance  and  rich 
perfume  of  their  flowers,  combine  to  make 
them  objects  of  universal  admiration.  They 
require  to  be  grown  In  a  high  temperature  and 
a  very  moist  atmosphere.  The  more  popular 
species  are  of  quite  recent  introduction. 

^Isohyna'nthus.  From  aiachuno,  to  be  ashamed, 
and  cmtho8y  a  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  GesTheracetB. 

A  beautiful  genus  of  tropical  epiphytal  plants. 
The  species  are  chiefiy  found  in  tropical  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  may  properly  be 
classed  with  the  most  gorgeous  green-house 
plants.  Thev  have  mostly  pendant  stems,  op- 
posite fieshy  leaves,  and  scarlet  or  orange-scar- 
let fiowers.  One  of  the  finer  species,  ^.  fspec" 
iosiM  is  a  native  of  Java.  It  is  of  sub-erect 
habit,  with  fascicles  of  about  twenty  erect, 
long-tubed  fiowers,  of  rich  orange-yellow  below 
and  passing  into  scarlet  at  the  top,  with  yel- 
low and  black  markings.  jE,  ^ranai/lorua,  has 
orange-scarlet  fiowers  with  a  band  of  bright 
scarlet  round  the  entrance  of  the  tube.  ^. 
lonaiflor%i8t  with  bright  crimson  and  ^. 
Lobbianita,  with  scarlet  flowers,  both  intro- 
duced from  Java,  are  of  the  same  general 
habit.  All  the  species  are  admirably  adapted 
for  hanging  baskets,  and  require  to  be  gnvwn 
in  considerable  heat  and  moisture.  Firat  in- 
troduced in  184&. 
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2l'soulns.  Horse  Chestnut,  Buckeye.  From 
e8cct^  nourishment;  referring  to  the  ground 
flour  from  the  kernels  of  some  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  Sapindacets. 

A  genus  of  hardy  ornamental  deciduous 
trees,  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
^.Hippocofttanum,  the  common  Horse  Chest- 
nut, is  a  native  of  Asia,  introduced  into  our 
nurseries  from  Europe  at  an  early  day.  JE. 
glabra  (Buckeye)  is  a  large  growing  tree,  com- 
mon South  and  West,  particularly  in  Ohio, 
whence  the  name  Buckeye  State.  jS!.  fiava^ 
the  Sweet  Buckeye,  and  JBS,  pavia,  the  Bed 
Buckeye,  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
Virginia,  and  West  and  South.  JE.  CcUifomica 
is  a  beautiful,  large,  sprecuiing  shrub,  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  whole  genus.  Its  flowers 
are  rose-colored,  in  racemes  about  sis  inches 
long,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
from  June  till  July.  All  the  species  are  prop- 
agated by  seeds.    See  Pavia. 

JBstlvatlon.  The  manner  of  folding  the  calyx 
and  corolla  in  the  flower  bud. 

21thione'ma.  From  aitho,  to  scorch,  and  nema, 
a  fllament ;  in  reference  to  some  burnt  appear- 
ance in  the  stamen^.    Nat.  Ord.  Cructferas, 

This  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  the  Arabis  family, 
but  differs  from  the  greater  number  of  the 
Crudfers  in  light  elegant  habit  and  wiry  stems, 
and  usually  glaucous  leaves.  They  are  mostly 
found  on  sunny  mountains  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, particularly  eastward,  and  are  especi- 
ally valuable  for  gardens,  forming  stronger 
and  more  free-flowering  tufts  in  cultivation 
than  in  a  wild  state.  ^.  grandiflorum  forms  a 
spreading  bush  about  a  foot  high,  from  which 
spring  numerous  racemes  of  pink  and  lilao 
flowers.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  growing  well 
in  the  ordinary  border,  but  from  its  prostrate, 
spreading  habit,  it  is  best  adapted  for  the  rock- 
garden,  when  the  roots  may  descend  into  deep 
earth,  and  the  stems  fall  gracefully  over  the 
iXHsks.  The  species  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  thrive  well  in  ordinary  sandy  loam.  The 
best  known  kinds  are  j3S,  coridifolium,  puZ- 
ckeUum,  and  graTuiiflorum, 

2ithu'sa.  Foors  Parsley.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  acridity  of  the  plants,  and  is  derived  from 
aUku880,  to  heat  or  make  hot.  Nat.  Ord.  Um  ■ 
beUtferoB, 

Quite  a  hardy  species  of  little  beauty.  The 
stem  and  leaves  of  jE.  Cyffuipium,  are  poison- 
ous and  contain  a  peculiar  cdkaii  called 
Cynopia. 

African  Almond.    Brabeium  StelkUifolium, 

African  Uly.    See  Agapanthua. 

African  Lotus.    Zizyphua  Lotus. 

African  Marigold.    See  Tagetett  eredtu 

African  Oak  and  Teak.  VUex  Doniana^ 

Agalmyla.  From  agalma,  an  ornament,  and 
htde^  a  forest.    Nat.  Ord.  GeaneracetB. 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  green-house  or  hot- 
house plants  from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  A,  staminea  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  epiphytal  in  habit,  creeping  and  rooting 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  has  very  strong 
stems,  large,  fleshy.  Gloxinia-like  leaves,  and 
axillai'y  fascicles  of  from  twelve  to  flfteen 
flowef^  each,  tubular-shaped,  two  inches  long, 
bright  scarlet.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Agami^sia.  From  ctaanoa,  desirable ;  in  reference 
to  the  beauty  of  these  neat  little  plants.    Nat. 
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Ord.  OrchidacecB.  A.  ptdcheUa  is  a  very  prett:f 
and  rare  orchid,  a  native  of  Demarara.  It 
blossoms  at  different  times  of  the  year  and 
lasts  two  or  three  weeks  in  perfection.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  in 
the  centre  of  the  lip.  A.  carulea,  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  1876,  has  beautiful  dark-blue 
flowers,  the  lip  blotched  with  violet.  They 
require  a  warm,  moist  temperature,  and  suc- 
ceed best  when  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or 
cork. 

AganoB'ma.  From  aganos,  mild,  and  omne,  scent 
of  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  ApocyfuuxoB.  A  genus 
of  shrubby  climbing  plants,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of  large  funnel- 
shaped  white,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  Na- 
tives of  India,  they  require  a  warm  green- 
house and  thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Agapan'thns.  From  aaape,  love,  and  arUhoa,  a 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiabetB. 

The  Blue  African  Lily,  A.  wnbeUaiu8t  is  a 
noble  plant,  with  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and  re- 
tains its  leaves  all  the  winter.  There  is  a 
variety  with  striped  leaves.  A.  alhidtis  has 
white  flowers,  but  it  does  not  difTer  from  the 
common  kind  in  any  other  respect.  The  Afri- 
can Lilies  all  require  a  loamy  soil,  enriched 
with  rotted  manure,  and  they  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  plants  are  always 
large  before  they  flower ;  and  when  the  flower- 
stalks  appear,  the  plant  should  be  in  a  large 
pot,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  plenty  of 
room.  They  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  let 
any  remain  in  a  stagnant  state  about  the 
roots.  Thus  treated,  this  plant  will  frequent- 
ly send  up  a  flower-stalk  above  three  feet  high, 
crowned  with  twenty  or  thirty  flowers,  which 
will  open  in  succession.  It  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, and  forms  a  noble  ornament  to  an  archi- 
tectural terrace,  and  is  also  a  fine  object  on  a 
lawn. 

Agape'tes.  From  agapetoa,  beloved,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  showy  character  of  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  VoociniocecB.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  alternate  leathery  leaves.  Na- 
tives of  India.  Several  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, one  of  the  best  of  which  A.  buxtfolia,  has 
beautiful  bright  red  flowers  about  an  inch 
long.  It  forms  an  interesting  and  effective 
green-house  plant. 

Aga'ricns.  Mushrooms.  Derived  from  Agaria, 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Sarmatia.  Nat.  Ord. 
ISmgi. 

This,  the  most  extensive  genus  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  is  divided  into  several 
groups.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  color.  Many  of  them  are 
poisonous  and  some  of  the  species  virulently 
so,  while  others  notably  A.  campestria  fhe 
common  fleld  Mushroom  is  not  only  edible, 
but  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  See  Mush- 
room. 

AgathsB'a.  Blue  Daisy.  From  agathos,  excel- 
lent ;  in  roference  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Compoaiia. 

A.  coBleatiat  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  a  noat  green-house  plant,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Gazania  in  foliage  and  shape 
of  flower.  As  it  blooms  profuselv,  and  the 
color  is  a  i*are  and  beautiful  shiide  of  blue, 
which  contrasts  finely  with  the  golden  yellow 
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diak,  it  Is  mnoh  valued  as  an  ingredient  in 
winter  boaqueta.  It  is  a  neat  plant,  and  the 
peculiar  color  (mazarine  blue)  is  very  unusual 
in  this  class  of  plants.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

▲'gathophy'nom.  Madagascar  Nutmeg.  From 
offoihos,  pleasant,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf.  Nat. 
Ord.  Launusea.  A'  aromaticum  is  a  warm 
green-house  evergreen  shrub  of  economic 
value  only.  The  fruit  is  aromatic,  but  en- 
closes a  kernel  of  an  acrid,  caustic  taste, 
known  as  Madagasclu:  Glove  Nutmeg. 

Aga've.  American  Aloe.  Century  Plant.  From 
agauoSj  admirable,  referring  to  the  stately 
form  in  which  some  of  them  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidcuxiB. 

This  genus  is  described  by  B.  S.  WU- 
liams  as  follows:  '*Thev  are  noble,  mas- 
sive growing  plants,  and  form  magnificent 
ornaments  in  the  green-house  or  conserva- 
tory; whilst,  from  their  slow  growth  they 
do  not  rapidly  get  too  large,  even  for  a 
small  green-house.  Indeed  some  of  the  real 
gems  of  this  genus  are  neat,  compact-growing 
plants,  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  in  height. 
Asides  being  fine  ornamental  plants  for  in- 
door decoration,  the  larger  growing  kinds  are 
unquestionably  the  finest  objects  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  terrace  walks,  or  surmounting 
flights  of  steps  in  the  open  air  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  also  for  plunging  In  rock- 
work,  or  about  any  rustic  nooks  in  the  pleas- 
ure grounds,  as.  In  such  situations,  they  are 
quite  in  keeping,  and  thrive  admirably.  As 
is  well  known,  they  attain  maturity  very 
slowly;  but  when  this  condition  is  reached, 
the  plant  sends  up  a  flower-spike,  and  after 
perfecting  this,  dies. "  A  number  of  the  d warf  er 
growing  species,  such  as  A,  applanatct,  A. 
aUenuaia,  A.  CeMana,  A.fU^era,  A.  Salmiana. 
A,  Victoria  Megmii^  ana  many  others,  are 
much  used  in  sub-tropical  gardening,  and  for 
bedding  out  on  lawns,  et\,  during  summer. 
A.  Americana,  is  a  splendid  decorative  plant, 
a  native  of  South  America  introduced  to  cul- 
ti\'ation  in  1640.  The  varieties  with  striped 
foliage  are  considered  the  most  desirable  as 
ornamental  plants.  It  was  at  one  time  a  pre- 
vailing idea  that  this  plant  only  flowered  once  in 
a  hundred  years ;  but  this  Is  found  now  to  be  a 
popular  error.  If  given  sufficient  heat,  it  will 
flower  when  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The 
flower  stem  rises  from  the  center  of  the  plant 
to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  bearing  an 
immense  number  of  yellowish-green  flowers, 
after  perfecting  which  the  plant  perishes. 
New  plante  are  formed  arouna  the  base  of  the 
old  one  in  the  form  of  suckers.  It  furnishes 
a  variety  of  producte ;  the  planto  form  impen- 
etrable fences;  the  leaves  furnish  flbers  of 
various  qualities,  from  that  used  in  tiie  flnest 
tliread  to  that  in  the  strongest  rope  cables; 
the  Juice,  when  the  watery  part  is  evaporated, 
forms  a  good  soap,  and  will  mix  and  form  a 
lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as  fresh ;  a  very 
intoxicating  drink  is  also  made  from  the  juice, 
as  well  as  other  preparations  of  a  similar 
nature;  the  leaves  are  made  into  razor- 
strops,  and  are  also  used  in  scouring  all  sorts 
of  culinary  utensils.  Over  one  hundred  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  but  according  to 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  not  over  flfty  are  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  rank  as  such.    They  are 
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distributed  over  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  Southern  States. 

Agera'tmn.  From  a  not,  and  geraa,  old;  in 
reference  to  the  flowers  being  always  clear. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcR.  A,  Mexicantjun,  the  type 
of  this  genus  is  a  well  known  occupant  of  our 
flower  borders.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  lilac- 
blue  flowers  all  season,  and  is  very  useful  for 
cutting.  Several  very  dwarf  varieties  of  it 
have  originated  under  cultivation  which  are 
very  useful  in  ribbon  and  carpet  bedding.  A 
variegated  form  is  also  cultivated  for  ite 
pretty  foliage.    Syn.   CkElestina. 

Agglomerate.    Collected  into  a  heap  or  head. 

Agkd'a.  From  AglaiOy  one  of  the  Graces.  Nat. 
Ord.  MeUacecB. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  hav- 
ing very  small  flowers,  borne  in  axillary  pani- 
cles. The  leaves  are  showy  and  flnely  divided. 
It  contains  about  nineteen  species,  natives  of 
China,  and  the  MiUay  and  Pacific  Islands.  A. 
odorata  has  small  yellow  fiowers,  very  sweet- 
scented,  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
scent  their  teas. 

Aglamo'rpha.  From  aglaoSy  beautiful,  and  mot' 
pha,  a  form.    Nat.  Ora.  PolypocUcuxcs. 

A.  Meyeniana,  the  only  species,  is  a  beauti- 
ful herbaceous  Fern,  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  is  propagated  by  division  or 
from  spores,  and  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  Polypodium,  under  which  genus  it  is  in- 
cluded by  some  authors. 

Aglaone'ma.  From  aglaos,  bright,  and  nema,  a 
thread ;  supposed  to  refer  to  the  shining  sta- 
mens.   Nat.  Oixl.  Aroidea, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  planto,  allied  to 
Arum,  with  entire  leaves  and  white  fi-agrant 
fiowers. 

Agnes,  St.,  Flower.     See  Leuoqjwn, 

Agno'stufl.  A  synonym  of  Stefux:arpu8f  which 
see. 

Ago'nis.  From  agon,  a  gathering,  a  collection ; 
in  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  MyrtacetB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  Western  Australia.  The  flowers 
are  white,  rather  small,  in  dense  globose  axil- 
lary, or  terminal  heads.  The  species  are  still 
rare  in  cultivation,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove 
hardy  south  of  Washington.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Agrimo'nia.  Agrimony.  A  corruption  of  Arge- 
mone.    Nat.  Ord.  RoiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  yellow-flowered,  weedy 
planto,  common  throughout  the  United  Stetes. 
The  larger  flowered,  or  common  Agrimony,  Is 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  become  pretty 
generally  naturalized.  They  are  planto  of  but 
little  interest. 

Agroste'mma.  Bose  Campion.  From  agros,  a 
field,  and  atfmmti,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fiower.  Nat.  Ord.  CwryophyU 
lacecB. 

A.  coronaria  is  a  hardy  perennial,  introduced 
from  Bussia  In  1834.  Suitoble  for  border 
planto,  their  showy  white  and  red  fiowers  con- 
trasting finely  with  shrubbery.  Propagated 
by  division  of  rooto  or  by  seeds.  A .  caUvroaea, 
or  Bose  of  Heaven,  is  a  favorite  annual  spe- 
cies, with  delicate  I'ose,  white  or  purple  fiow- 
ers.   It  should  be  grown  in  groups. 
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Agro'atifl.  Bent  Grass,  Bed  Top.  This  is  the 
Greek  name  for  all  grasses,  from  agroa,  a  field. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gramiiuicea. 

A  well-known  genus  of  grasses,  including 
A.  canincif  the  Bhode  Island  Bent  Grass;  A. 
atoloniferay  the  Creeping  Bent  Grass,  and  A. 
vtdgaria,  the  common  Bed  Top.  These  species 
have  all  been  introduced  from  Europe,  but  are 
now  thoroughly  naturalized  in  this  country. 
A.  ptUcheUa  and  A.  nebuloaa  are  both  very  del- 
icate, feather-like  annual  grasses,  valuable  for 
bouquet-making  and  for  winter  decorative 
purposes. 

Ague  Root.  A  common  name  for  AUtrisfarinoaa. 

Ague  Tree.    Ixmrvs  Saaaafraa, 

Ague  Weed,  Indian.    EupaUnium  perfoliatum. 

Aila'ntua.  From  aUanto^  Tree  of  Heaven,  refer- 
ring to  its  lofty  growth.  Nat.  Ord.  Xaniho- 
xylacecR. 

Deciduous  trees  of  rapid  growth,  natives  of 
China.  They  were  at  one  time  extensively 
planted  as  street  trees,  and  should  not  now  be 
BO  generally  discarded,  as  they  will  thrive  well 
in  cities  and  barren  soils,  making  a  beautiful 
shade  tree,  as  well  as  valuable  timber.  The 
only  objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
them  is  the  unpleasant  odor  of  their  flowers. 
That  objection  can  be  easily  avoided.  This 
tree  is  dioecious,  and  is  rapidly  increased  by 
root-cuttings.  By  taking  cuttings  from  the 
female  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  inodor- 
ous, they  can  be  increased  to  any  extent. 

Al'ra.  Hair  Grass.  The  Hair  Grass  is  named 
from  the  Greek,  and  signifles  to  destroy ;  but 
why  it  has  received  this  unwelcome  name  is 
apparently  uncertain.  Nat.  Ord.  CframinacecR. 
There  are  several  species  common  to  this 
country  and  Europe.  A .  caaapUoaa  is  typical  of 
the  genus,  a  very  handsome  Grass,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  well  adapted  for  decoration,  being 
very  graceful.  It  will  flourish  in  almost  any 
situation,  but  prefers  damp  flelds,  where  it 
forms  large  tufts,  known  as  "hassocks,"  and 
as  it  is  not  eaten  by  cattle  except  when  nothing 
else  can  be  procured,  a  field  in  which  it  abounds 
has  a  singularly  unsightly,  and  to  farmers  un- 
welcome appearance. 

Air  Plants.  These  are  plants  that  grow  on 
trees,  or  other  objects,  and  not  in  the  earth, 
deriving  their  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  term  was  formerly,  and  is  stilly  to  some 
extent,  applied  to  epiphytal  Orchids.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  families  of  air 
plants.  The  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  various  parasites  that  have  no  roots  in 
the  earth,  but  derive  their  nourishment  di- 
rectly from  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 

Aito'iila.  In  honor  of  W.  AUon,  once  Head 
Gardener  at  Eew.    Nat.  Ord.  MeUacem. 

Il  small  and  interesting  evergreen  shrub 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bearing  pink 
fiowers.    Introduced  in  1777. 

A'jaz.  A  subdivision  of  the  genus  NardseuSt 
including  the  common  Daffodil,  and  other  spe- 
cies having  a  long  trumpet-shaped  coronet  to 
the  flowers. 

Aju'ga.  Bugle.  From  a,  privative,  and  zMgon^ 
a  yoke ;  in  reference  to  the  calyx  being  one- 
leaved.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUE. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annual  and  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants.  A,  reptans  (common 
Bugle)  has  been  introduced  into  the  garden, 
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and  given  a  position  in  massing  and  ribbon 
borders  of  plants  for  its  dark-colored  foliage. 
The  species  were  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
for  the  medicinal  properties  they  were  sup- 
posed to  possess.  *'Buellus  writeth  that  they 
commonly  said  in  France,  howe  he  needeth 
neither  physician  nor  surgeon  that  hathe  Bugle 
and  Sanicle,  for  it  not  only  cureth  woundeb. 
being  inwardly  taken,  but  also  applied  to  them 
outwardly." — Gerarde,  They  are  propagated 
readily  from  seed. 

Akaz'za.  The  name  of  an  ordeal  poison  used 
in  the  Gaboon  country,  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  a  species  of  Btrychnos. 

Akel>ia.  The  name  it  bears  in  Japan.  Nat. 
Ord.  Lardizabaiacea, 

A.  quinala  was  introduced  from  China,  in 
1844,  by  Bobert  Fortune.  It  is  a  hardy 
climber,  of  rapid  growth,  suitable  for  lai'ge 
arbors  or  trellises,  in  sunny  or  shady  situa- 
tions. It  will  twine  around  old  trees,  com- 
pletely covering  the  branches,  from  which  it 
will  hang  in  graceful  festoons.  The  color  of 
the  flower  is  dark  brown,  and  it  is  very  sweet- 
scented.  In  a  light,  rich  soil  it  wiU  grow  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet.  It  is  propagated 
readily  by  layering  or  cuttings. 

AlatuB.  Furnished  with  a  thin  wing  or  expan- 
sion. 

Albi'zzia.  Named  after  an  Italian.  Nat.  Ord. 
LegwminoacR. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  green-house 
plants,  very  like  Aaidaa,  to  which  they  are 
often  referred.  The  plant  so  well  known  as 
Acacia  lophantha  is  placed  under  this  genus. 

Albu'oa.  From  aZbua,  white,  referring  to  the 
prevalence  of  white  flowers  in  the  genus  (not 
a  very  happy  allusion,  though,  becp.use  the 
flowers  are  mostly  green).  Nat.  Ord.  LiliaceiB. 
This  is  a  genus  of  but  little  beauty,  closely 
allied  to  the  Omithogalum,  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  1750.  They  are 
tender  bulbous  plants,  easily  cultivated  in  the 
green-house,  grown  in  pots  in  light,  sandy 
soil.    They  flower  in  May  and  June. 

Albumen.  The  matter  that  is  Interposed  be- 
tween the  bkin  of  a  seed  and  the  embryo. 
It  is  of  a  farinaceous,  oily  or  homy  con- 
sistency, and  surrounds  the  embryo  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  affords  nourishment  to  the 
young  plant  during  the  earliest  stages  of 
germination. 

AlbumunL  The  white  and  softer  part  of  wood, 
between  the  inner  bark  and  heart-wood,  com- 
monly known  as  sap-wood;  the  young  wood 
before  it  comes  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Alohemi'Ua.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  annual  or 
perennial  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der RoaacecB,  All  the  species  have  lobed  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  yellow  or  greenish  flowers. 
A.  vtUgaria,  the  common  Lady's  Mantle,  is  fre- 
quent in  English  woods  and  wet  pastures. 

Alder.    See  Alnua^ 

Alder,  Black.  The  popular  name  for  Prinoa 
veriiciUata. 

Alder,  Red.    Ounonia  Capenaia. 

Alder,  White.  The  popular  name  for  Cletkra 
alnifoUa. 

Ale-oost.  An  old  English  name  for  Pyretkrum 
Tanaoetwn,  commonly  known  as  BaiaamUa  vmI- 
garia,  the  Costmary  of  Gardens. 
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Ale'tris.  Golio-root.  Staivgrass.  From  (Mirfm^ 
meal ;  referring  to  the  powden^  appearance  of 
the  whole  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Hamod/oTaMa, 

There  are  but  two  species  included  in  this 
genus,  both  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 

Eretty  generally  distributed.  A.  farimosa  is 
ighly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
and  is  a  very  pretty  plant  for  the  border.  It 
is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  the  leaves  growing 
in  a  close  tuft,  from  which  arises  a  flower-stem 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating  in  a 
spiked  raceme  of  small,  white,  oblong,  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  Propagated  by  division  or  by 
seeds. 

Aleuri'tes.  From  the  Greek  word,  signifying 
flour,  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  seeming  to  be 
dusted  with  it.    Nat.  Ord.  Ewjgihorhia^at, 

A,  trUoba  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  with 
small  white  clustered  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas  and  the  Southern  Paciflc  Islands, 
andis  commonly  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  the  sake  of  its  nuts,  which,  when  dried, 
are  stuck  on  a  reed  and  used  as  candles,  and 
as  an  article  of  food  in  New  Georgia.  It  is  of 
easy  culture,  and  is  propagated  ^ely  by  cut- 
tings. 

Aleorito'pterls.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  now  joined 
with  CheUanihea. 

AJtalSBL  or  Lucerne  (MedicMgo  Sativa),  Though 
this  has  been  a  favorite  forage  plant  in  some 
parts  of  the  Old  World  for  hundreds  of  years, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  country  so  wide- 
spread and  diversified  as  the  United  States,  a 
crop  that  is  so  valued  in  some  localities  is  un- 
known in  others. 

The  great  value  of  Alfalfa  is  in  its  enormous 
yield  of  sweet  and  nutritious  forage,  which  is 
highly  relished  by  stock  either  when  green  or 
cured  into  hay.  It  will  grow  and  yield  abun- 
dantly in  hot,  dry  sections,  and  on  poor,  light 
and  sandy  land,  where  no  grasses  can 
be  grown,  for  It  sends  its  roots  down  to 
enormous  depths,  they  having  been  found  in 
sandy  soil  13  feet  long ;  consequently  it  con- 
sumes food,  moisture,  and  the  leach  of  fer- 
tilizers from  depths  entirely  beyond  the  action 
of  drought  or  heat,  and  which  hove  been  for 
years  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  plants. 

Alfalfa  greatly  enriches  the  soil  even  more 
than  ordinary  Clovers,  as  it  derives  a  very 
large  portion  of  nutritive  material  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  aerates  the  land  to  a  great 
depth,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  great  fleshy 
roots,  equalling  small  carrots  in  size,  annually 
decay  from  the  outside  and  keep  growing 
larger  from  the  center,  and  are  constantly 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

Alfalfa  is  not  considered  perfnctly  hardy  in 
our  more  Northern  States,  yet  experiments 
made  by  some  of  our  Northern  Agricultural 
Experimental  Stations  prove  it  of  more  value 
North  than  previously  supposed. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa 
is  that  which  is  deep  and  sandy ;  hence  the 
soil  of  Florida  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
cotton  belt  is  eminently  fltted  for  its  culture. 
When  Alfalfa  is  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
to  get  at  the  best  results,  tne  ground  chosen 
should  be  high  and  level,  or  if  not  high,  such 
as  is  entirely  free  from  under  water.  Drainage 
must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible— either 
naturally  or  artificially.  This  in  fact  is  a 
primary  necessity  for  every  crop — unless  it  be 
such  as  is  aquatic  or  sub-aquatic. 
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Deep  plowing,  thorough  harrowing  and  level- 
ing with  that  valuable  implement,  the  **smooth- 
ing  harrow,"  to  get  a  smooth  and  level  surface, 
aL*e  the  next  operations.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  Southern  States  from  Ist  to  20th 
October — or  at  such  season  in  the  fall  as 
would  be  soon  enough  to  ensure  a  growth 
of  four  or  Ave  inches  before  the  season  of 
growth  stops.  Draw  out  lines  on  the  prepared 
land  twenty  inches  apart  (if  for  horse  culture, 
but  if  for  hand  culture  fourteen  inches), 
and  two  or  three  inches  deep.  These  lines 
are  best  made  by  what  market  gardeners  call 
a  **  marker,"  which  is  made  by  nailing  six 
tooth-shaped  pickets  six  or  eight  inches  long 
at  the  required  distance  apart  to  a  three  by 
four  inch  joist,  to  which  a  handle  is  attached 
— which  makes  the  marker  or  drag.  The  flrst 
tooth  is  set  against  a  garden  line  drawn  tight 
across  the  field,  the  marker  is  dragged  back- 
wards by  the  workman,  each  tooth  marking  a 
line ;  thns  the  six  teeth  mark  six  lines,  if  the 
line  is  set  each  time ;  but  it  is  best  to  place 
the  end  tooth  of  the  marker  in  a  line  already 
made,  so  that  in  this  way  only  five  lines  are 
marked  at  once,  but  it  is  quicker  to  do  this 
than  move  the  line.  The  lines  beUig  marked 
out,  the  seed  is  sown  by  hand  or  by  seed-drill, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  to  twelve  pounds  per  acre. 
After  sowing — and  this  rule  applies  to  all  seeds 
if  sown  by  hand — the  seed  must  be  trodden  in 
by  walking  on  the  lines,  so  as  to  press  the 
seed  down  into  the  drills.  After  ti-eading  in, 
the  ground  must  be  levelled  by  raking  with 
a  wooden  or  steel  rake  along  the  lines  length- 
ways— not  across.  That  done,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  use  a  roller  over  the  land  so  as 
to  smooth  the  surface  and  further  firm  the 
seed,  but  this  Is  not  indispensable.  When 
seeds  are  drilled  in  by  machine,  the  wheel 
presses  down  the  soli  on  the  seed,  so  that 
treading  in  with  the  feet  is  not  necessary. 
After  the  seeds  germinate  so  as  to  show  the 
rows,  which  will  be  in  from  two  to  four,  weeks, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  ground  must  be 
hoed  between,  and  this  is  best  done  by  some 
light  wheel-hoe,  if  by  hand,,  such  as  the 
<*  Planet,  Jr.''  On  light  sandy  soil,  such  ais  in 
Florida,  a  man  could  with  ease  run  over  two 
or  three  acres  per  day.  The  labor  entailed 
in  this  method  of  sowing  Alfalfa  in  drills  is 
somewhat  greater  than  when  sown  broadcast 
in  the  usual  way  of  grasses  and  clover,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  profitable  plan,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  plant  is  a.  Jiardy perennial,  and  is 
good  for  a  crop  for  eight  to  ten  years.  More- 
over, the  sowing  in  drills  admits  of  the  crop 
being  easily  fertilized,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to 
do  so ;  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  bone 
dust,  superphosphates,  or  other  concentrated 
fertilizer  between  the  rows,  and  then  stir  it  into 
the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe.  Because 
Alfalfa  fiourishes  on  poor  and  worn  out  lands, 
it  should  not  be  thought  unadapted  to  good 
soils.  In  the  latter,  its  yield  almost  exceeds 
belief.  At  the  New  Jersey  State  farm,  seed  of 
it  sown,  April  28th,  in  drills,  and  the  plants 
cultivated,  had  grown  foi-ty  inches  tall, 
when  cut  on  July  7th,  70  days  from  sow- 
ing, yielding  (green)  1%,  U>ns  per  acre;  the 
second  cutting  made  on  August  18th,  yielded 
(green)  SJ^tons  per  acre;  the  third  cutting 
was  madelsepteraber  27th,  and  yielded  (green) 
4  *^  tons  per  acre ;  a  total  of  20  tons  of  green 
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fodder  per  acre  the  first  year  sown,  which 
would  equal  at  least  five  tons  of  cured  hay.  If 
sown  on  light,  dry  soils  during  a  dry  spell,  or 
if  sown  broadcast,  not  much.  If  any,  crop  can 
be  expected  the  first  year,  as  the  roots  have 
to  get  a  vigorous  hold  of  the  soil ;  the  second 
year  it  can  (if  sown  under  such  conditions)  be 
cut  two  or  three  times,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
third  year  that  it  develops  into  full  vigor,  and 
after  that  it  yields  magnificent  crops  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

Alfalfa  will  not  flourish  on  land  where  water 
8tanda  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  nor 
in  heavy,  sticky  clays.  It  attains  its  highest 
perfection  on  mellow,  well-drained  or  rolling 
land  where  water  readily  passes  away. 

A'lgas.  A  large  and  important  tribe  of  Orypto- 
gamia^  the  greater  part  of  which  live  either  in 
salt  or  fresh  water.  They  are  related  on  the  one 
hand  to  Funguses,  and  on  the  other  to  Lichens 
their  distinctive  characters  being  more  easily 
derived  from  their  respective  habits,  than  from 
differences  of  structure.  Some  of  the  species, 
as  the  Dulse  and  Pepper  Dulse,  are  edible  and 
are  used  in  Britain  as  a  condiment,  while  the 
Carrageen  or  Irish  Moss,  besides  its  value  in 
cattle-feeding  when  boiled  and  mixed  with 
other  nutritious  matters,  forms  an  excellent 
dessert  something  like  curds  when  boiled  in 
milk. 

AlgcBf  best  known  as  "Sea- weed,'*  have  long 
been  used  as  manure  by  the  farmers  along  the 
coasts  of  Long  Island,  New  England,  etc.,  im- 
mense quantities  being  thrown  ashore  in  the 
fall  of  the  ye4ir.  It  is  generally  composted 
with  bam  yard  manure  and  is  often  used  as 
a  covering  for  Strawberries  and  Asparagus  for 
winter. 

Algaro'ba  Bean,  or  Carob.  The  fruit  of  Car- 
atonia  SUiqua,  which  see. 

Alha'gL  The  Arabic  name  of  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  Legummaaa. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  with 
simple  leaves  and  spiny  fiower-stalks,  inhabit- 
ing Southern  Asia  and  Western  Africa.  A 
manna-like  substance  is  produced  from  some 
of  these  plants  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  and  is 
collected  by  merely  shaking  the  branches. 
The  secretion  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Manna  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  miraculously  fed. 

Ali'sma.  Water  Plantain.  A.  Plantago  var, 
Americana^  is  a  native  aquatic  with  small 
white  or  rose-colored  fiowers,  arranged  in  a 
loose,  compound,  many-fiowered  panicle. 

Allsma'ceae.  A  small  order  of  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  tliroe-petalcd  flowers,  on  leafless 
scapes,  and  simple,  radical  leaves.  The  genera 
best  known  ara  Aliama,  BtUomua  and  Sagit- 
taria, 

Alkanet,  or  Hoary  Pnocoon.  The  common 
name  of  LUhospermum  canesoena ;  also,  a  name 
applied  to  the  roots  of  Anehuaa  iinctoriOt  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  dye,  which  is  also  called 
"alkanet." 

Allama'nda.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  AUamand, 
of  Leydon.    Nat.  Ord.  ApocynacetB. 

This  genus  consists  principally  of  handsome 
climbing  green-house  shrubs.  A.  SchottU,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  produces  immense  numbers 
of  large,  funnel-shaped  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
full  yellow,  with  a  deeper  yellow  throat.    A, 
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noibUis,  A.  Chelaoni  and  other  species  are  all 
most  desirable  flowering  plants  for  green- 
house decoration.  They  delight  in  a  warm, 
moist  situation,  and  should  have  a  light, 
fibrous  soil.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  First 
introduced  from  Brazil  in  lfAL6. 

Allanto'dia.  From  aUarUo8t  a  sausage ;  In  refer- 
ence to  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  Indusium. 
A  genus  of  Ferns  now  reduced  to  one  species, 
A.  Brunoniana,  which  is  a  very  pretty  plant, 
with  fronds  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet,  and  is  of  easy  culture  in  the  green- 
house.   Syn.  Asplenium  Javanicum, 

Alleghany  Vine.    See  Adlumia. 

AU-HeaL    Valeriana  offidnalia. 

Alligator  Apple.    See  Anona  pdlustria. 

Alligator  Pear.    See  Pieraea  gratiamma. 

Alligator  Wood.  The  timber  of  Guarea  grandi- 
folia,  a  West  Indian  tree. 

AlUom.  From  the  Celtic  aU,  meaning  hot  or 
burning ;  referring  to  the  well-known  qualities 
of  the  genus.    Nat.  Ord.  LiiiaceiB. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  this 
tribe,  but  few  are  considered  ornamental ;  in- 
deed, the  family,  probably  from  prejudice,  has 
been  much  neglected,  where  many  far  less 
showy  plants  have  found  favor.  A,  Moly  pro- 
duces large  trusses  of  golden  yellow  flowers 
in  June.  A,  NeapolUanum  is  a  fine  species, 
bearing  pure  white  fiowers  in  a  large  umbel. 
The  former  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  worthy  a 
place  in  the  garden.  The  latter  is  tender,  re- 
quiring the  protection  of  the  green-house. 
Propagated  readily  by  offsets.  The  various 
species  of  AlUum,  as  Onion,  Leek,  ChxrHc,  CMoea, 
etc.,  are  described  under  their  respective 
names. 

Allople'otus.  A  small  genus  of  interesting 
green-house  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order 
Gesneracem,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

Alloso'niB.  From  aUoa,  diverse,  and  eoroa,  a 
heap ;  in  allusion  to  the  changing  of  the  sori. 
Nat.  Ord.  PolypodUuxcB, 

A  small  genus  of  veiy  beautiful  dwarf  Ferns. 
A.  criapua,  a  British  Fern,  sometimes  called 
the  Mlountain  Parsley  Fern,  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  rockeries.  Two  or  three  exotic  spe^ 
cies  are  favorites  in  the  green-house.  They 
are  propagated  from  spores. 

Allspice.    Carolina.    Calycanthua  fioridus. 

Allspioe-Tree.    See  PimenUi, 

Almond.    See  Amygdalua  communia. 

Almond,  Donble-Flow^ering,  Diwarf.  Amyg* 
dalua  nana,  which  see. 

Almond,  Earth  or  Chnfa.    Cyperua  eaeulenJtua. 

Al'nns.  The  Alder.  From  al,  near,  and  Ian,  the 
bank  of  a  river ;  in  reference  to  the  situation 
whero  the  Alder  delights  to  grow.  Nut.  Ord. 
BetniUioeiB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
common  throughout  North  America  and 
Europe.  The  principal  use  of  the  Alder  is  for 
charcoal,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

Aloca'sia.  Aslightalteration  of  CbIo<?a«ia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Aroidea, 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  section  of  the 
g'^>nus  ColocoBia;  by  some  considei*ed  a  distinct 
genus.    Natives  of  India,  the  Indian  Archi- 
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pelago,  &c.  A.  fnMUiea  is  a  magnificent  Bpe- 
cies  from  Borneo,  produoing  very  large  oval 
leaves,  having  a  rich  bronze-colored  surface, 
making  it  a  conspicuous  ornament  for  the  hot- 
house. The  leaves  look  like  large  polished 
metal  shields.  Many  other  species,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  with  large  and  hand- 
somely variegated,  usually  peltate,  leaves,  are 
highly-prized  occupants  of  our  plant  stoves. 

Aloe.  From  aUoeh,  its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
LiUaceoB, 

The  name  Aloe  is  so  frequently  applied  in 
conversation  to  the  American  Aloe,  or  Agave, 
that  many  persons  are  not  aware  that  the  true 
Aloe  is  not  only  quite  a  different  genus,  but 
t)elongs  to  a  different  natural  order,  the  Amer- 
ican Aloe  being  one  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe, 
while  the  true  Aloe  belongs  to  the  Lily  tribe. 
The  qualities  of  the  two  plants  are  also  essen- 
tially different,  the  American  Aloe  abounding 
in  starchy,  nourishing  matter,  while  every 
part  of  the  true  Aloe  is  purgative.  The  true 
Aloe  also  flowers  every  year,  and  the  flowers 
are  tube-shaped,  and  produced  on  a  spike; 
while  each  plant  of  the  American  Aloe  flowers 
but  once,  sending  up  an  enormous  flower-stem 
with  candelabra-Uke  branches  and  cup-shaped 
flowers.  The  true  Aloes  are  succulent  plants, 
natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grow 
best  in  this  country  in  green-houses  or  rooms, 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  To  this,  when  the  plants 
are  wanted  to  attain  a  large  size,  may  be  added 
a  little  leaf-mould.  When  grown  in  rooms,  a 
poor  soil  is,  however,  preferable,  as  it  keeps 
the  plants  of  a  smaller  and  more  manageable 
size,  and  makes  them  less  easily  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature.  The  colors  of  the 
flowers  will  also  be  richer  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  poor  soil.  The  drug  called  aloes  is 
made  principally  from  the  pulp  of  the  flesh v 
leaf  of  the  A.  eocotrina,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  red,  tipped  with  green ;  but  it  is  also  made 
from  several  other  species. 

Aloe,  Partridge-Breast.    Aloe  variegaia. 

Aloe,  PearL    Aloe  margarUifera, 

AOoes-'WoocL    Bee  AquUaria. 

Alo'na.  From  nola,  a  little  bell  (letters  trans- 
posed) ;  In  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  NolanacecB. 

A  genus  of  pretty  evergreen  shrubs,  A.  CkB- 
lestia,  has  pale-blue,  large  flowers;  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  growing  out-of-doors  during 
summer.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced from  Chili  in  1845. 

Alonao'a.  The  Mask  Flower.  Named  after  Zar 
nomi  Alonso,  a  Spaniard,  by  the  authors  of 
^lora  Ptnwiana.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariaeea. 
The  species  are  low  under-shrubs,  or  herba- 
oeous  plants,  natives  of  Peru,  and  two  of  them 
— A.  incititfoUa  and  A.  UneartB — are  very  orna- 
mental, either  in  the  green-house  or  grown  as 
annuals  in  the  open  border  during  summer. 
They  thrive  well  in  anv  light,  rich  soil,  and 
are  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
They  are  very  desirable  for  flower-gardens,  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  their  flow- 
ers ;  and  where  there  is  no  green-house,  the 
plants  should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  February,  or  struck  from  cuttings 
early  in  spring,  and  brought  forward  in  a  frame 
or  pit,  and  turned  cut  into  the  open  air  in  May. 

Alopeon'rua.  The  generic  name  of  the  Foxtail 
Grass 


AJoy^aia.  Lemon  Verbena.  Named  in  honor  of 
Maria  Lowiea,  Queen  of  Spain.  Nat.  Ord.  Ver- 
henacea. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  is  A. 
cUriodorct,  introduced  from  Chill  In  1784,  and 
formerly  called  Verbena  triphylla,  or  the  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena.  Under  this  name  It  is  gen- 
erally sold,  and  is  a  universal  favorite,  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  planted  in  the 
open  border  in  May.  If  taken  up  after  a  light 
frost  and  put  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  cellar 
during  winter,  the  plants  will  keep  well ;  and, 
planted  out  in  spring  again,  they  make  large 
and  pleasing  shrubs.  The  leaves,  when  dried, 
will  retain  their  odor  for  many  years.  Syn. 
lAppia  cUriodora. 

Alphabet-plant.    SpUatUhea  acmeUa. 

Alpine.  Strictly  speaking,  this  term  refers  to 
the  higher  part  of  the  Alps,  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  '* mountainous,*'  which  designates  the 
middle  portion  of  the  higher  Alps,  or  tops  of 
inferior  mountains.  Plants  found  in  very  high 
elevations  are  called  Alpine  Plants. 

Alpine  Azalea.  The  popular  name  for  Loialeu- 
ria  procumbena, 

A'lpine  Plants.  This  very  interesting  class  con- 
sists mostly  of  plants  nativesof  high  elevations, 
and,  although  they  are  naturally  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  they 
require  in  our  hot,  dry  summers  shade  and 
and  shelter  more  than  exposure.  Wherever 
a  Bock  Garden  or  Bockery  is  constructed,  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  Alpines,  for  as  a  rule  they  flourish  better 
on  a  properly-constructed  Bockery  than  in  any 
other  position,  because  thorough  drainage  is 
effected,  and  the  long,  flne  roots  can  run  down 
in  the  crevices  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist. 
It  should,  however,  be  so  arranged  that  all 
aspects  are  secured,  shady  and  sunny,  fully, 
or  in  a  degree  only.  Many  Alpines  are 
easily  grown  in  the  ordinarv  border  in  a 
sheltered,  well-drained  situation.  Excavate 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  put  in  a  layer 
of  stones  or  rubble  six  inches  deep,  and  flll  up 
with  a  mixture  of  good  flbrous  loam  and  leal- 
mould,  adding  sand  enough  to  keep  it  porous. 
When  the  desired  subjects  are  flrmly  planted, 
the  surface  may  be  covered  with  small  stones 
or  rough  gravel,  which,  while  allowing  the 
rain  to  penetrate  the  soil,  checks  evaporation, 
keeping  it  moist  and  cool,  as  well  as  giving 
the  surface  an  appearance  more  in  keeping 
with  the  plants. 

A^'nia.  In  memory  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  an 
Italian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  ZingiberacecB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  perennials, 
mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  requiring 
to  be  grown  in  great  heat  and  moisture.  A. 
vitiaia  is  an  ornamental- leaved  species  of  small 
growth.  The  plant  throws  up  numerous 
stems  from  the  underground  rhizomes,  bear- 
ing lance-shaped  leaves,  pale  green  in  color, 
striped  with  creamy  white.  A.  cUba  bears  a 
fruit  known  as  Ovoid  China  Cardamoms;  others, 
as  A.  mttana,  are  remarkable  for  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  increased 
by  division  of  their  roots. 

Alaeao'smia.    From  olsos,  a  grove,  and  euomnia, 
a  grateful  odor;  alluding  to  the  powerful  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.   Nat.  Ord.  uapr^oUaoeoR. 
A  small  genus  of  highly-glabrous  shrubs, 
with  greenish  or  red  flowers,  and  generally 
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alternate  leaves.  A.  McurophyUa^  the  only 
species  yet  introduced  to  cultivation,  has 
small,  very  fragrant,  dull-red  flowers,  some- 
times streaked  with  white.  It  forms  a  neat 
green-house  shrub,  and  is  propagated  by  out- 
tings  of  the  half-ripeued  wood.  Introduced 
from  New  Zealand  in  1884. 

AlBike.    See  Trifolium  hyMdum. 

Also'phlla.  From  ctXfioa,  a  grove,  and  p^ileo,  to 
love  ;  in  reference  to  the  situation  best  suited 
to  the  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea. 

This  genus  contains  some  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful gi*eeii-house  Tree  Ferns.  A.  AusirctUs, 
the  type,  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  order.  In  the  or- 
dinary green-house  it  thrives  finely,  produc- 
ing its  graceful  fronds  from  three  to  four  feet 
long  and  one  and  a  half  wide.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  all  tropical,  and  all  worthy  a 
place  in  the  fern-house.  They  are  increased 
by  division  or  from  spores.     Introduced  in 

AlstrcBine'iia.  In  honor  of  Baron  AlatrcBmer,  a 
Swedish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacetB, 

This  is  a  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  plants, 
with  beautiful  flowers,  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  capable  of  being  grown  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  hot-house,  green- 
house or  open  air,  according  to  the  species. 
The  soil  which  suits  all  the  AlstroDmerias  is  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or 
well-rotted  manure.  Of  all  the  hot^house 
species,  A.  lAgtu^  with  white  and  scarlet  flow- 
ers, is  the  most  difficult  tc  flower ;  but  by  giv- 
ing it  abundance  of  water  during  the  summer, 
and  a  strong  heat  in  December,  it  will  flower 
in  February:  and  one  plant  will  scent  a 
whole  house  with  fragrance  like  that  of 
Mignonette.  A,  edulia  is  another  hothouse 
species,  which  climbs  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and,  like  all  other  climbers, 
thrives  best  when  turned  out  into  the  open 
border.  Propagation  is  effected  by  separation 
of  the  tubers,  or  by  seeds ;  the  latter  is  apt  to 
produce  new  varieties,  as  they  are  by  no 
means  constant  from  seed. 

Altemanthe'ra.  Alluding  to  the  anthers  being 
alternately  fertile  and  barren.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaranthacetB, 

This  useful  little  green-house  perennial  for 
ribbon  beds  and  edgings  is  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  introduced  in  1y32.  Propagated  read- 
ily from  cuttings.  The  variegated-leaved 
varieties,  of  which  new  and  striking  sorts  are 
constantly  being  introduced,  alone  are  oulti- 
tivated,  the  flowers  being  inconspicuous.  A 
recent  variety.  A,  paronychioidtia  mqijor,  Is  now 
known  as  the  Ealnbow-plant. 

Alternate.  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
axis,  on  a  different  level,  as  in  alternate 
leaves. 

Althas'a.  Marsh  Mallow.  From  aUheo,  to  cure ; 
in  reference  to  its  medicinal  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  MalvcuxiB. 

There  are  many  annuals  in  this  family, 
some  of  them  of  much  merit.  The  Marsh 
Mallows  are  hardy  perennials,  and  formerly 
much  used  as  border  plants.  A,  roaeoj  the 
common  Hollyhock,  is  one  of  our  most  splen- 
did ornamental  biennials.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  five  to  eight  feet,  and  there 
are  varieties  of  almost  every  color,  including 
white,  and  purple  so  deep  as  to  be  almost 
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black.  The  seeds  of  the  Hollyhock,  should 
be  sown  in  March  or  April.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  and 
then  suffered  to  remain  till  September,  when 
they  should  be  transplanted  to  the  place  where 
thev  are  to  flower.  Introduced  from  China  in 
1673.  The  hardy  shrub  commonly  known  as 
Althffia,  is  Hibiacua  Syriaeua, 

Alum  Root.  The  common  name  of  He%ichera 
Americaiuif  the  roots  of  which  are  very  as- 
tringent. 

Aly'ssnm.  Derived  from  a,  privative,  and  lyaaa, 
rage ;  from  a  notion  among  the  ancients  that 
the  plant  possessed  the  power  of  allaying  an- 
ger.   Nat.  Ord.  Cruciferca, 

Dwarf  hardy  perennials,  or  sub-shrubbv 
plants,  with  cruciferous  flowers.  A,  aaxatue 
is  very  suitable  for  rock-work,  or  the  front 
part  of  a  flower  border,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
spring-blooming  bed  in  the  flower  garden. 
Flowers  produced  in  large  clusters,  of  a  deep, 
pure  yellow.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  and 
seeds.  The  herbaceous  species  are  propa- 
gated by  division,  the  sub-shrubby  ones  by 
cuttings.  Vigorous  two-year-old  plants  are 
the  best  for  flowering ;  the  others  are  unim- 
portant. The  .plant  commonly  called  Sweet 
Alyssum  is  not  of  this  genus;  it  is  Koniga 
maritima,  which  see. 

Amarabo'ya.  The  native  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
MelaatomacecB, 

A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Grenada.  The 
branches  are  thick,  bluntly  four-angled,  with 
large,  prominently  nerved  leaves,  green  above 
and  reddish-carmine  beneath.  The  white  or 
carmine  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  cymes, 
and  are  very  showy.    Introduced  in  1887. 

Amarantha'cesB.  An  extensive  order  of  herbs 
or  (rarely)  shrubs  with  inconspicuous  apetal- 
ous  flowers,  almost  in  all  cases  of  a  scarious 
or  shrivelled  texture.  The  majority  of  this 
order  are  weeds,  though  many  of  the  species 
of  Amarafkikua  and  Oomphrena  (Globe  Ama- 
ranth) are  beautiful  border  plants  and  are 
well  known. 

Amaranth  G-lobe.    See  Oomphrena. 

Amara'nthus.  Amaranth.  Derived  from  a,  not, 
and mtaraino,  to  wither;  in  reference  to  the 
length  of  time  some  flowers  retain  their  color. 
Nat.  Ord.  AmaranthaceoB, 

Ornamental  foliaged  plants,  of  an  extremely 
graceful  and  interesting  character,  producing 
a  striking  effect,  whether  grown  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  conservatory  or  the  out-door 
flower  garden.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in 
a  warm  hot-bed  and  planted  out  the  last  of 
May  or  in  June,  in  rich  soil,  they  make  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  specimens  for  the  center 
of  beds,  or  mixed  flower  or  shrubbery  bor- 
ders. Most  of  the  varieties  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  1600.  The  well-known  A.  tricolor ,  or 
'*  Joseph's  Goat,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  ornamental-leaved  plants.  A.  caudatnat 
**Love  lies  Bleeding,"  is  another  showy  spe- 
cies, and  A.  aaUcifoliua,  **The  Fountain  Plant," 
makes  a  lovely  specimen  for  laM'n  decoration 
or  for  the  centre  of  a  **  foliage  bed." 

Amaryllida'oeaB.  A  large  Natural  Order,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  bulbous  plants, 
but  occasionally  forming  a  tall,  cylindrical, 
woody  stem,  as  in  the  genus  Agave.    They 
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differ  from  Irises  in  having  six  Introrse  sta- 
mens, and  from  Liiiaoeous  plants  in  their 
ovary  being  inferior.  A  few  speoies  of  Nar- 
ciasus  and  Groianthus  are  found  in  the  north  of 
£urope  and  the  same  parallels.  As  we  pro- 
ceed south  they  increase.  Faneraiium  ap- 
pears on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  oui  own  Southern  coasts;  Crinum 
and  PancraHum  in  the  West  and  East  Indies ; 
ScBmanthua  is  found  for  the  first  time,  with 
some  of  the  latter,  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  Hip- 
veastra  show  themselves  in  countless  num- 
oers  in  Brazil  and  across  the  whole  continent 
of  South  America ;  and,  finally,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  maximum  ot  the  order  is  be- 
held in  all  the  beauty  of  Hcemanthua.  Crinum, 
Clivuit  Cyrtanthns  and  Brtmaviffia.  A  few  are 
found  in  New  Holland,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  Dorffonthea.  Poisonous  properties 
occur  in  the  viscid  juice  of  the  bulbs  of  Bt^ 
phone  toxicaria  and  Hippecuslrum;  those  of 
Leucqfum  vemufHj  the  Snowdrop,  and  Daffodil 
and  other  kinds  of  Narciemia,  are  emetic. 
Nevertheless,  the  Agave,  or  American  Aloe, 
as  it  is  called,  has  an  insipid,  sweet  Juice. 
Others  are  detergent,  and  a  few  yield  a  kind 
of  arrow-root.  Between  900  and  400  species 
are  known. 

Amaryllis.    The  name  of  a  nymph  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Virgil.    Nat.  Ord.  AtnaryUidacecB, 

Bulbous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Soutn  America,  but  which 
have  been  increased  in  number  tenfold  by  hy- 
brids and  varieties  raised  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  All  the  kinds  are  eminently 
ornamental,  and  they  are  all.  of  easy  culture, 
the  great  secret  being  to  give  them  alternately 
a  season  of  excitement  and  a  season  of  re- 
pose. To  do  this  effectually,  the  plants 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
and  heat,  and  placed  near  the  glass  when 
they  are  coming  into  flower,  and  water  should 
be  withheld  from  them  by  degrees  when  they 
have  done  flowering,  till  they  have  entirely 
ceased  growing,  when  they  should  be  kept 
quite  dry  and  in  a  state  of  rest.  When  in  this 
state  they  may  be  placed  in  any  obscure  part 
of  a  green-house  where  it  is  dry,  and  of  a  tem- 
perature not  under  forty  or  fifty  degrees.  If 
kept  in  such  a  situation  during  winter,  some 
kinds  may  be  turned  out  into  a  warm  border 
in  spring,  where  they  will  flower ;  and  if  the 
season  be  fine,  they  will  renew  their  bulbs  in 
time  to  be  taken  up  before  the  approach  of 
frost.  The  chief  value  of  these  plants,  how- 
ever, is  to  produce  flowers  in  the  winter  sea- 
son which  they  readily  do  if  they  are  kept 
dry  and  dormant  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Indeed,  by  having  a 
large  stock  of  these  bulbs,  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  flowers  may  be  procured  during  every 
month  in  the  year.  When  the  dormant  bulbs 
are  intended  to  be  brought  into  flower,  they 
should  be  freshly  potted  in  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  and  put  in  a  hot-house  or  hot- 
bed, the  heat  beginning  at  flfty  degrees,  and 
ascending  to  sixty  or  seventy  degrees;  and 
when  the  leaves  appear,  they  should  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Where 
seeds  are  wanted  the  watering  must  be  con- 
tinued, though  somewhat  less  abundantly, 
after  the  flowers  have  faded,  till  the  seeds  are 
ripe;  and  when  these  are  gathered,  they  ought 
to  be  sown  immediately  in  light,  sandy  loam. 
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and  placed  in  a  frame,  or  near  the  glass,  in  a 
moist  part  of  the  not-house.  If  the  young 
plants  are  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch 
or  two  in  height,  and  shifted  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  growing  season,  they  will  attain 
a  flowering  size  in  from  flfteen  to  twentv 
months.  The  pots  in  which  these  and  au 
other  bulbs  ai-e  grown  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
drained  by  a  handful  or  more  of  potsherds 
(broken  pots)  laid  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
and  covered  with  turfy  loam,  and  the  mould 
used  should  also  be  turfy,  in  order  the  more 
freely  to  admit  the  passage  of  water.  Our 
long  and  warm  summers  enable  us  to  culti- 
vate many  of  these  beautiful  bulbs  in  the  open 
air,  merely  protecting  the  roots  in  the  winter 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Dahlia. 
See  Hippeastrum. 


formosisBima.    A  synonym  of  iSpre- 
kelki,  which  see. 

Amaso'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Thofncui  Anuh 
son,  an  American  traveller.  Nat.  Ord.  Ver- 
benacecB,  A  genus  of  South  American  shrubs 
found  chiefly  in  Brazil ;  closely  allied  to  Cler- 
odendron,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in 
habit.  A.  calycirui,  better  known  as  A.  puni- 
cea,  is  particularly  striking,  in  having  a  series 
of  the  richest  Poinsettia-like,  vermilion-crim- 
son, spreading  bracts,  arranged  along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  racemes,  which  are  a  foot 
long.  These  bracts  are  four  inches  in  length, 
and  remain  in  perfection  fully  two  months. 
Syn.  TcUigiilea. 

Ambro'sia.  The  botanical  name  of  Bagweed, 
Bitterweed,  etc. 

Amela'nchier.  June  Berry,  Shad  Berry,  Ser- 
vice Berry.  From  Amekmchier,  the  popular 
name  of  one  of  the  species  in  Savoy.  Nat. 
Ord.  Rasaeea. 

A.  Cana^ensia  (the  only  American  species) 
and  its  numerous  varieties  are  low  trees,  com- 
mon in  the  woods  In  the  Northern  States,  re- 
markable for  their  numerous  white  flowers, 
which  appear  about  the  middle  of  April,  com- 
pletely covering  the  tree  before  the  foliage  or 
flowers  of  the  neighboring  trees  have  com- 
menced their  growth.  The  foliage  resembles 
that  of  the  Pear,  and  changes  to  a  bright  yel- 
low in  autumn.  The  fruit  is  a  dark-purple 
berry,  ripe  in  July  or  August,  and  has  an 
agreeable  flavor. 

American  Aloe.    Agave  Americana,  which  see. 

American  Centaury.  The  popular  name  for 
Sabbatia. 

American  Columba    See  Fraaera  CaroUnenais. 
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American 
carpue. 

American 

American 

Amexloan 

American 


Cowallp.    See  Dodecatheon  Meadia. 
Cranberry.     See  Oxycoccus  fiiacro- 


Creas.    Barharea  prwcox. 
Frog's  Bit.    lAmnohium  apongia. 
Ivy.    Ampelopsis  quinqu/tfolia. 
Pitcher  Plant.    See  Sarracenia, 


American  177ood  Lily.    See  Triaium. 

Amhe'rstia.  In  honor  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Countess 
Amherst  and  her  daughter  Lady  Sarah 
Amherst;  the  zealous  friends  and  promoters 
of  every  branch  of  natural  history,  but  espe- 
cially of  Botany.    Nat.  Ord.  Legumvtio8(E, 

A.  no^tits,  the  only  species  is  an  East  Indian 
tree,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnlfloent 
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blooming  trees  in  existence,  bearing  in  Spring 
large  racemes  of  vermilion-colored  flowers 
diversified  with  three  yellow  spots.  The 
Burmanese  name  of  the  plant  is  Thoca,  and 
handful s  of  the  flowers  are  offered  before  the 
images  of  3uddha.  The  tree  is  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  larger  English  collections ;  but 
requiring  sO  much  space  it  is  rarely  grown. 

Ami'da.  This  pretty  Leguminous  green-house 
perennial  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  flower- 
ing late  in  the  fall.  Flowers  vellow  splashed 
with  purple,  branches  and  petioles  pubescent. 
Introduced  from  Mexico  in  1826. 

Ammo'biuni.  From  ammoSt  sand,  and  bio,  to 
live ;  in  reference  to  the  sandy  soil  in  which  It 
thrives.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB, 

Pretty  annuals  of  hardy  character  from  New 
Holland,  producing  white  everlastmg  flowers. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  in 
almost  any  situation,  between  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  end  of  May. 

Ammobro'ma.  From  ammoa,  sand,  and  hromoa, 
food;  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Toirey  to  a  leaf- 
less plant  of  parasitic  habit,  native  of  Northern 
Mexico.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  an  Oro- 
banche^  the  scaly  roots  being  buried  in  the  sand, 
its  roots  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  an  unknown 
plant.  Colonel  Grey,  the  original  discoverer 
of  this  plant  met  with  it  in  the  country  of  the 
Papigo  Indians,  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  where 
rain  scarcelv  ever  falls  but  **  where  Nature 
has  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  one  of 
the  most  nutritious  and  palatable  of  vege- 
tables." Th6  plant  is  roasted  upon  hot  coids, 
and  ground  with  mesquit  beans  and  resem- 
bles in  taste  the  sweet  potato,  "but  is  far 
more  delicate.*' 

Ammo'd&axiB.  A  genus  of  AmaryUidctcea,  usu- 
ally included  in  Brunsviffia, 

Ammcyphila.  Beach  Grass.  From  ammos,  sand, 
and  pkUeo,  to  love ;  in  allusion  to  its  native 
habitat.     Nat.  Ord.  OratnimicecB, 

A  genus  of  coarse  growing,  reed-llke  grasses 
common  on  the  sea-shores  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  A.  arunditMcea,  Syn.  CfcUamagrostia 
Arenaria,  is  the  best  known  species;  as  an 
agricultural  grass  It  is  of  no  value,  but  its 
value  as  a  natural  sand-builder  cannot  be  over- 
estimated; many  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
various  parts  of  our  coast  are  preserved  from 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  drifting  sand 
solely  bv  its  agency.  It  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  this  special  purpose,  having  very 
strong  rhizomes,  or  creeping  roots,  from  *ib 
to  40  feet  long,  with  many  small  tubers,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  which  prevent  the  drifting  of 
the  sand  from  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
waves  thus  forming  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ocean. 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  this  grass 
in  protecting  our  coasts,  Flint,  in  his  book  on 
grasses  says,— "The  town  of  Provincetown, 
once  called  Cape  God,  where  the  pilgrims  first 
landed,  and  its  harbor,  still  called  the  harbor 
of  Cape  Cod, — one  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  sufllcient  in 
depth  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  in  ex- 
tent to  anchor  three  thousand  vessels  at  once, 
owe  their  preservation  to  this  grass.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  an  inland  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  conctfive  the  extent  and  the  violence  with 
which  the  sands  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod 
are  thrown  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
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left  on  the  beach  in  thousands  of  tons,  by  every 
drifting  storm,  These  sand-hills  when  dried 
by  the  sun,  are  hurled  by  the  winds  into  the 
harbor  and  upon  the  town.  Beach  grass  is 
said  to  have  been  cultivated  here  as  eai-ly  as 
1812.  Before  that  time,  when  the  sand 
drifted  down  upon  the  dwelling-houses — as  it 
did  whenever  the  beach  was  broken — to  save 
them  from  burial,  the  only  resort  was  to 
wheeling  it  off  with  barrows.  Thus  tons  were 
removed  every  year  from  places  that  are  now 
perfectly  secure  from  the  drifting  of  sand. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  window-glass  in 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  these  localities, 
vou  would  be  ready  to  deny  this  statement; 
but  the  sand  has  blown  with  such  force  and 
so  long  against  this  glass,  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  ground" 

Congress  appropriated,  between  the  years 
of  1826  and  1839,  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  which  were  expended  in  setting  out 
beach-grass  near  the  village  of  Provincetown, 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbor.  Other  ap- 
propriations have  since  been  made,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  efforts  of  the  town  committee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  any  man*s  enclosure, 
summer  or  winter,  and  set  out  the  grass,  if 
the  sand  is  uncovered  and  movable.  By  this 
means  they  are  now  rid  of  sand-storms,  which 
were  once  the  terror  of  the  place,  and  the 
coast  appears  a  fertile  meadow. 

Amo'mum.  From  a,  not,  and  momos,  impurity ; 
in  reference  to  its  supposed  quality  of  counter- 
acting poison.    Nat.  Ord.  Zinffiberctcea, 

This  genus  of  aromatic  herbs  furnishes  the 
Grains  of  Paradise  and  the  Cardamom  Seeds, 
which  are  aromatic  and  stimulant.  The  plants 
grow  readily  in  the  green-house,  and  are  prop- 
agated by  division  of  the  root.  Introduced 
in  1820  from  the  East  Indies. 

Amo'rpha.  False  Indigo.  From  a,  not,  and 
morpha^  foi*m ;  in  reference  U>  the  irregularity 
of  tne  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  LegummowB, 

A  small  genus  of  large,  spreading  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  resembling  the  Locust,  only  the 
leaflets  are  flner.  The  flowers  are  durk-purple 
or  violet,  spangled  with  yellow,  disposed  in  long 
panicles  c»n  the  tops  of  the  branches.  A.  fruti- 
cosa  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub  for  the  iHwn, 
and  is  readily  propagated  from  suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance.  A,  canescens  is  a 
small-growing  species,  common  In  the  Western 
and  Southern  States.  It  has  received  the  local 
name  of  Lead  Plant,  on  account  of  the  white, 
hairy  down  with  which  it  is  covered. 

Amcyrpbopha'Uns.  From  amorphoa,  disflgured, 
asidphaUoa,  a  mace ;  form  of  spadix.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aroidea. 

These  plants  were  formerly  in  the  genus 
Arurn^  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  spreading  spathes.  They  are  natives  of 
India  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  the  abundance  of  starch 
that  is  found  in  their  root-stocks.  Most  varie- 
ties are  ornamental  plants  for  the  green-house 
or  garden.  A.  Rwieri,  called  the  UmbreUa 
Plantf  is  particularly  so,  having  large,  solitary 
decompound  leaves  three  to  flve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, on  a  thick,  tall,  marbled  stem,  very  orna- 
mental, either  as  a  solitary  plant  or  in  groups 
on  the  lawn.  After  planting,  the  first  appear- 
ance is  the  flower  stalk,  which  rises  to  the 
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height  of  two  feet.  As  it  expands,  the  fetor 
it  exhales  is  overpowering  and  siokening,  and 
so  perfectly  resembles  that  of  carrion  as  to  in- 
duce flies  to  cover  the  club  of  the  spadix  with 
their  eggs.    Propagated  by  ofbets. 

Amoiphooa    Without  definite  form. 

Ampelo'psls.  Woodbine.  From  antpe2o0,  a  vine, 
and  opaia,  resemblance :  in  reference  to  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Grape  vine.  Nat.  Ord.  VUa- 
oea. 

A,  qumgurfolia  is  well  known  bv  its  common 
names  oi  Virginia  Creeper  and  Five-leaved 
Ivy.  Its  flowers  have  no  beauty,  but  it  is 
worth  cultivating  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
from  the  brilliant  scarlet  and  orange  which 
its  leaves  assume  in  autumn,  and  which  look 
particularly  well  at  that  season,  when  in- 
termingled with  those  of  the  common  Ivy, 
from  the  fine  contrast  they  afford.  The  plant 
is  of  very  rapid  growth  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  it  is  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
The  Virginia  Creeper  is  one  of  our  flnest  indig- 
enous climbers.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  at- 
taches itself  firmly  to  wood  or  stone  buildings, 
or  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  soon  covers 
these  objects  with  a  fine  mantle  of  rich  foliage. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirably  adapted  than 
this  plant  for  concealing  and  disguising  the 
unsightly  stone  fences  which  are  so  common, 
and  so  great  a  deformity  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  A,  trieu&pidaia  (syn.  A .  Veitchii),  with 
its  sub- variety  A,  t.  Royaiii,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  hardy  climbing  plants,  and  is  now 
planted  in  immense  quantities.  It  was  first 
extensively  used  in  this  country  in  Boston, 
liass.,  where  it  is  now  to  be  seen  covering 
some  of  the  finest  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  the  city.  It  clings  with  great  tenacity 
to  wood,  as  well  as  brick  or  stone,  and  in 
summer  the  leaves  lapping  over  each  other 
resemble  a  coat  of  mail,  and  form  a  dense 
sheet  of  rich,  glossy  green,  changing  in  au- 
tumn to  the  most  gorgeous  shades  of  crimson, 
scarlet  and  yellow.  It  is  also  used  largely  on 
rocky  and  shaly  railroad  cuts  and  embank- 
ments, where  its  clinging  tendency  helps 
greatly  to  keep  the  rocks  from  dropping  on  to 
the  track.  )t  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  prop- 
agated by  cuttings,  layers,  or  most  generally 
from  seeds.    Introduced  from  Japan  in  1868. 

Ampely'gontim.  The  name  is  an  allusion  to  the 
grape-like  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  PolygoncusecB, 

This  interesting  species  from  China  is  one 
from  which  the  finest  quality  of  indigo  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  obtained 
readily  from  seed. 

Amphloarpee'a.  Hog  Pea  Nut.  From  amphi, 
both,  and  Karpaa,  a  fruit ;  in  allusion  to  the 
two  kinds  of  pods ;  those  of  the  upper  fiowers 
being  scimitar-shaped,  three  to  four-seeded ; 
those  of  the  lower,  pear-shaped,  fieshy,  usu- 
ally ripening  but  one  seed.  These  lower  pods 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  after  fertiliza- 
tion.   Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoecB. 

Ornamental  annuals,  with  herbaceous  twin- 
ing stems,  of  easy  culture.    Allied  to  Wistaria. 

Amphi'come.  From  ampki,  around,  and  Kome, 
hair ;  in  allusion  to  the  structure  of  the  seeds. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniacea, 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species  of  very 
elegant  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  temper- 
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ate  regions  of  North-western  India.  A.  Emodi 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant,  and  well  de- 
serves a  place  In  choice  collections.  It  is 
about  one  foot  high,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  large  for  the  plant,  stand  erect  when  ex- 
panded. The  fruits  are  about  the  length  and 
thickness  of  a  small  quill,  and  their  seeds  are 
provided  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  each  end,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

AmplezicaiiL  Stem-clasping ;  as  when  the  base 
of  the  leaf  surrounds  the  stem,  as  in  Oestrum 
aurumUxtum,  Lonicera,  etc. 

Amao'nia.  In  memory  of  ChaarUa  Amson^  a  cel- 
ebrated traveler.    Nat.  Ord.  Apocynaotoi, 

A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
with  beautiful  blue  flowers  produced  in  ter- 
minal panicled  clusters.  The  several  species 
are  natives  of  the  United  States.  A,  Tabemo^ 
moTUana,  one  of  the  more  beautiful  species,  is 
common  on  low  grounds  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

Amy'gdaltui.  Almond.  From  amyaaot  to  lacer- 
ate ;  in  reference  to  the  flssured  channels  in 
the  stone  of  the  fruit ;  but  some  suppose  from 
a  Hebrew  word  signifying  vigilant^  as  its  early 
flowers  announce  the  return  of  spring.  Nat. 
Ord.  Roaacem. 

A,  nana  is  the  common  Flowering  Almond  of 
gardens,  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, the  double  white  and  double  pink  alone 
being  desirable.  Native  of  Bussia.  Intro- 
duced in  1683,  Propagated  readily  by  suck- 
ers. A.  communia  bears  the  sweet,  and  A.  am" 
anta  the  bitter  Almonds  of  commerce.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  Western  Asia, 
and  are  mentioned  in  sacred  history  as  among 
the  best  fruits  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
Almond  is  plentiful  in  China,  in  most  Eastern 
countries,  and  also  in  Barbary.  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France.  The  several  varieties,  such  as 
hard,  soft  or  paper  shelled,  have  all  originated 
from  A.  cammunia. 

Amyrida'ceas.  With  the  appearance  of  Oranges, 
and  sometimes  with  the  dotted  leaves  of  that 
order,  these  plants  differ  in  their  fruit,  form- 
ing a  shell  whose  husk  eventually  splits  into 
vidve-like  segments.  The  tropics  of  India, 
Africa  and  America  exclusively  produce  the 
species.  Their  resinous  Juice  is  of  great 
importance,  forming  an  ingredient  of  frankin- 
cense and  other  pi-eparatlons  demanding  a 
fragrant  combustible  matter. 

Anacanthotuk    Spineless. 

Anacardla'ceas.  When  trees  or  bushes  have  a 
resinous,  milky,  often  caustic  juice,  dotless 
leaves,  and  small,  inconspicuous  flowers,  with 
an  ovary  containing  a  single  ovule,  suspended 
at  the  end  of  an  erect  cord,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  they  belong  to  this  order,  of  which  more 
than  400  species  are  described,  inhabiting  the 
tropics  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
but  not  known  to  occur  in  Australia.  Piatacia 
and  some  kinds  of  Rhua  inhabit  temperate 
latitudes.  Among  the  products  of  the  order 
are  the  Mango  fruit,  and  that  called  in  the 
West  Indies  the  Hog  Plum ;  the  nuts  named 
Pistachios  and  Cashews,  the  Black  Varnish  of 
Burmah  and  elsewhere.  Mastic,  Fustic,  etc. 
These  varnishes  are  extremely  acrid,  and  pro- 
duce dangerous  consequences  to  persons  who 
use  them  incautiously. 
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Anaoa'rdlum.  From  ana,  like,  and  kardia,  the 
heart;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  nut. 
Nat.  Ord.  AfUUXtrdicuxcB. 

Ornamental  eversreen  trees,  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful,  fragrant  flowers,  and  for  their  fruit, 
known  as  the  Cashew-nut.  The  trees  are  too 
large  for  introduction  into  the  green-house. 

Anacy'olns.  A  genus  of  CompoMUB  comprising 
about  ten  species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  annuiU 
herbs,  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  North- 
ern Africa.  A.  radiatua  punmreus,  a  very 
pretty  and  free-flowering  hardy  annual,  is  the 
only  species  in  general  cultivation,  and  thrives 
well  under  ordinary  cultivation. 

Axiagallis.  Pimpernel.  From  awigeiao,  to 
laugh ;  fabled  to  possess  a  virtue  to  remove 
sadness.    Nat.  Ord.  PrimuiaoecB. 

A  genus  of  pretty  dwarf  annual  and 
biennial  plants.  The  former  have  given  place 
to  the  many  seminal  improvements  of  the 
the  latter,  insomuch  as  to  be  rarely  met  with. 
They  are  universal  favorites  for  pUwting  in 
the  beds  of  the  flower  garden,  where  their 
numerous  blue  or  red  flowers,  expanded  when- 
ever the  sun  shines,  are  very  effective.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  When 
seen  is  desired,  the  branch  or  plant  on  which 
it  is  growing  should  be  taken  entire,  a  little 
before  the  autunm  frosts  begin,  and  hung  up 
in  a  dry,  sunny  place,  such  as  before  the 
windows  of  a  shed,  allowing  the  pods  to 
remain  upon  it  until  wanted  in  the  spring  for 
sowing  as  it  requires  a  long  time  to  become 
properly  ripened;  afterwards  it  vegetates 
freely  if  sown  in  a  gentle  hot-bed.  The  garden 
varieties  are  hybrids.  The  species  under 
cultivation  were  introduced  from  Southern 
£uix>pe  in  1830.  A,  arvenaia,  the  common 
Pimpernel,  is  plenty  in  waste,  sandv  places  in 
the  United  States,  having  been  introduced 
from  Europe  and  become  thoroughly  natural- 
ized. 

Analogy.  Beseimblance  to  a  thing  in  form,  but 
not  in  function,  or  in  function,  but  not  in 
form.  Ck>rresponding  with  a  thing  in  many 
points,  but  differing  in  more,  or  in  points  of 
more  importance.  Thus  the  flowers  of  Patent- 
iUa  and  Ranunculua  are  analogous. 

Anami'rta.  A  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  and  the  Eastern  Isles  of  India,  and 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  MeniapermacecB. 
The  most  important,  if  not  the  only  plant  of 
this  genus,  is  the  A,  cocctUvs,  the  plant  which 
produces  the  seeds  known  as  Cocculua  Indicua, 
which  were  formerly  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  nudt  liquors ;  it  is  also  used  to  poison  fish. 
It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  ash-colored  corky 
bark;  not  in  cultivation. 


Pineapple.  From  nanaa,  the  Guiana 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  BromeliaceaB. 

A.  acUivaf  the  common  Pineapple,  is 
universally  aolmowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delicious  fruits  in  existence.  More  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  described  by 
Jean  de  Lerv,  a  Huguenot  priest,  ad  being  of 
such  excellence,  that  the  gods  might 
luxuriate  upon  it,  and  that  it  should  only  be 
gathered  by  the  hand  of  Venus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1555,  having  been  sent  there  by 
Andre  Thevet,  a  monk,  from  Peru.  The 
plant  is  perennial,  not  unlike  the  Aloe,  but  the 
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leaves  are  much  thinner,  and  of  a  hard  fibrous 
texture,  with  numerous  short,  sharp  spines 
on  the  edges;  the  variegated  form  is  highly 

Srized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for 
eoorative  purposes.  The  fruit  varies  like 
most  other  species,  there  now  being  nearly 
fifty  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Anaata'tioa.  From  anastoHs,  resurrection,  in 
reference  to  its  hygrometrical  property.  Nat. 
Ord.  CructferoB, 

An  annual  plant,  indigenous  to  the  Egyptian 
deserts,  and  called  the  Kose  of  Jericho.  When 
full  grown  it  contracts  its  rigid  branches  into 
a  round  ball,  and  is  then  tossed  about  by  the 
wind.  When  it  alights  in  water,  or  damp 
ground,  the  branches  relax  and  open  out,  as  £f 
its  life  were  renewed;  hence  its  name  of 
RemurecUon  PlafU.  Among  the  superstitious 
tales  told  of  it  is,  that  **  it  first  bloomed  on 
Christmas  Eve,  to  salute  the  birth  of  the 
Bedeemer,  and  paid  homage  to  His  resurrec- 
tion by  remaining  expanded  until  Easter. ' '  This 
curious  annual  can  readily  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  will  not  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters ; 
they  can,  however,  be  taken  up  and  kept  dry 
in  a  house.  When  wanted  to  expand,  put 
them  in  a  saucer  of  water. 

Anoeps.    Two  edged,  as  the  stem  of  an  Iris. 

AnQh&manem,  A  remarkable  and  beautiful  stove 
aroid  allied  to  AmorphophcUkta.  A.  Hookeri,  has 
a  pale  purple  spathe  appearing  before  the  leaf 
which  when  fully  developed  is  much  divided 
and  toothed.  Introduced  from  Fernando,  Po., 
in  1832. 

A'nohovy  Pear.    See  Qrias. 

Anohu'sa  From  anchauaa,  a  cosmetic  paint 
made  from  one  of  the  species ;  used  for  stain- 
ing the  skin.    Nat.  Ord.  Baraginacea. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  suitable  for  deep 
shrubbery  borders  or  any  unfrequented  place. 
Most  of  the  species  have  purple  flowers. 

Anojlo'gTne.  From  ankyloa,  curved,  and  ffyne,  a 
female;  the  pistil  is  curved.  Nat.  Ord. 
AcanihacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  under-shrubs, 
with  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of  showy 
flowers.  A,  Umg^/hra,  from  Guayaquil,  is  a 
valuable  species  for  the  green-house.  It 
produces  large,  drooping  panicles  of  rich 
purple,  tubulose  flowers,  two  inches  long,  and 
of  a  most  attractive  character.  Propagated 
by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1866. 

Andrew^s  (St.)  Crow.  Aaqfrum  OrtuDAndrecB, 

Andro'gynoiui.  Producing  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  the  same  spike 
or  head. 

Andro'meda  Kill  Calf.  A  classical  name,  after 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiope,  king 
and  queen  of  Ethiopia.    Nat.  Ord.  Ericacea. 

A,  Mariana,  Stagger-bush,  so  common  on  the 
plains  of  Long  Island,  is  a  beautiful  represen- 
tative of  this  genus,  one  much  sought  after  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
flnest  American  plants.  They  are  beautiful 
shrubs,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  with 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  privet ;  flowers 
white,  in  spikes  or  racemes  three  to  eight 
inches  long,  produced  in  June.  They  are 
conspicuous  throughout  the  season  on  account 
of  their  form  and  foliage.  The  foliage  is  said 
to  poison  lambs  and  calves. 
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Andropo'gon.  Beard  grass.  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  but  little  value,  either  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  as  objeots  of  interest  in  the 
garden.  They  have  the  widest  geographioal 
range ;  several  of  the  species  are  common  on 
our  coasts,  growing  in  dry  sandy  soils. 

Andro^aaoe.  From  anett  a  man,  and  sakoa,  a 
buckler,  in  reference  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  anther  to  an  ancient  buckler.  Nat.  Ord. 
PrimulaceoB. 

The  species  forming  this  genus  (which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Primula)  are  ele^pEuit  little 

Elants  from  the  Alps.  They  consist  of  annuals, 
iennlals,  and  perennials,  all  perfectly  hardv, 
and  well  adapted  for  rock-work  on  partially 
exposed  spots.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  or 
from  seeds. 

Aneile'ma.  A  genus  of  green-house  perennials 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  CommelytMoeeB. 

They  are  generally  of  a  trailing  or  creeping 
habit  and  are  useful  for  hanging  baskets,  etc. 
Natives  of  New  Holland  and  China.  Flowers 
blue. 

Ane'mia.  From  oneinMm,  naked;  In  reference 
to  the  naked  inflorescence.  Nat.  Ord.  Poly- 
podiaeefB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns.  There 
are  numerous  species  In  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  some  of  which  are  of  an 
ornamental  character,  and  are  much  prized  in 
collections.  A,  adiaTdifoUa  is  one  oi  the  most 
beautiful.  The  genus  is  more  interesting  to 
the  botanist  than  the  florist.  Propagated  by 
spores  or  division. 

Auemidi'ctyon.  Included  now  with  the  genus 
Anemia. 

Anemo'iie.  Wind  Flower.  Fix)m  anemos^  the 
wind;  inhabiting  exposed  places.  Nat.  Ord. 
RanvnculaoeiB, 

The  species  are  showy  flowering  plants, 
valued  for  their  hardy  nature,  and  also  because 
they  will  flower  at  any  required  season,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  the  roots  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground.  The  roots  of  A.  coronaria  are  solid, 
flattened  masses,  closelv  resembling  ginger. 
Tliey  should  be  planted  in  the  garden  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible,  in  very  rich  soil  and 
in  piutial  shade.  When  the  tops  are  dead, 
take  up  and  store  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  or 
in  boxes  of  dry  sand  until  the  planting 
season.  For  indoor  cultivation  they  can  be 
planted  at  any  time  in  very  rich  soil  in 
pots  or  boxes.  The  prevailing  colors  are 
red,  white  and  bl\ie;  flowers  double  or 
semi-double.  A.  Japanica  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  garden  flowers  giving  a  profusion 
of  bloom  from  August  till  November,  and  even 
Uter  if  protected.  The  flowers  of  A.  Jajxmica 
alba  are  two  to  three  inches  across,  pure  white, 
with  a  centre  of  deep  lemon-colored  stamens, 
and  are  invaluable  for  cutting.  Introduced 
from  Japan  in  1844.  One  of  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  is  A.  nemoraaa,  the  white  Wind  Flower 
of  our  woods.  A.  pulaaHUa  and  its  varieties, 
with  whitish,  violet  and  purple  flowers,  are 
known  in  English  gardens  as  Paaque  Fknoen. 

Ana'tlnuii.    Bee  IHU, 

Angfila*  Eyes.    Veronica  Chamadrys. 

Angela'  Tmmpets.  A  popular  name  for  the 
flowers  of  Brugmansia  euaveolena. 

▲nge'lioa.   The  name  was  given  in  reference  to 
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the  supposed  angelic  medicinal  virtues  of  some 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUifercR. 

One  of  the  species,  A.  CkirHsiit  is  common  in 
moist  places,  from  Pennsylvania  southward. 
The  "intrinsic  virtues"  that  it  was  once 
supposed  to  possess  are  entirely  lost,  its  great 
virtue  now  consisting  in  its  efilcacy  as  a  trap 
for  earwigs.  If  the  stem  be  cut  in  short  pieces 
and  thrown  among  plants,  those  pests  will 
creep  Into  the  hollow  stems,  and  their  de- 
struction is  simple  and  easy. 

Angelica-tree.  See  Araiia  apinoaa. 

Angelo'nia.  From  angelon,  its  local  name  in 
South  America.  Nat.  Ord.  ScrophuUuriaoetB. 
A  genus  of  very  handsome  herbaceous 
perennials,  growing  from  one  to  three  feet 
high,  and  producing  dense  terminal  racemes 
of  deep  violet  colored  and  blue  flowers. 
Natives  of  South  America;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots.   Introduced  in  1846. 

Angio'pterlB.  From  aggeiony  a  vessel,  and  pteria, 
a  wing.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypocUaoecB, 

A  sipall  genus  of  noble  tropical  ferns,  com- 
mon in  Ceylon,  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some genus,  but  the  plants  are  too  large  to  be 
of  use  in  the  green-house. 

Angree'oom.  From  angurekj  the  Malayan  name 
for  air  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecR. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Orchids, 
embracing  a  number  of  classes  that  are  mere 
weeds  and  a  few  very  rare  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies. Among  the  latter  is  A,  aeaauipedaie,  a 
magniflcent  plant,  a  native  of  Maciagascar, 
where  it  grows  in  great  profusion,  covering 
trees  from  top  to  bottom.  The  stems  are 
three  to  four  feet  high,  the  foliage  about  a 
foot  long,  dark,  shining. green;  flowers  six 
inches  in  diameter,  ivory  white,  with  a  tail 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long.  Unlike 
many  of  this  order,  the  plants  flower  when 
quite  small.  The  flowers  have  a  powerful  fra- 
grance, particularly  at  night.  There  are  about 
forty  species,  nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  or 
South  Africa  and  the  Mascarene  Islands. 

Angulo'a.  In  honor  of  AngulOf  a  Spanish  natur- 
alist.   Nat.  Ord.  OrchidcSxoB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  remarkable  terrestrial 
Orchids,  Inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical 
America.  They  have  broad,  ribbed  leaves, 
short,  leafy  scapes,  bearing  a  single  large, 
fleshy  flower,  white,  yellow,  or  spotted  with 
crimson,  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  Tjiere  are 
several  of  the  species  under  cultivation.  They 
are  increased  by  division.    Introduced  in  1845. 

Angu'rla.  One  of  the  Greek  names  for  the 
Cucumber.    Nat.  Ord.  Chtcurhitacea. 

A  genus  of  climbing  plimts  allied  to  Mamor- 
di4M.  They  have  a  somewhat  four-angled 
fruit,  and  some  of  the  species  are  well  worth 
cultivating.    Natives  of  South  America. 

Anigosa'nthoA.  From  anoigo,  to  expand,  and 
arUhoa,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the  branching 
expansion  of  the  flower-stalks. 

A  curious  and  handsome  genus  of  Hcemodo- 
racea  from  the  Swan  Biver  district  of  Austra- 
lia, including  some  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
species.  They  are  perennial  tufted-growitag 
plants,  with  erect  stems,  clothed  with  short, 
thick,  persistent,  velvety  down,  which,  as  it 
contrasts  with  the  rather  large,  yellow  or  dark 
purple  flowers,  makes  them  desirable  plants 
for  green-house  decoration. 
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Animatad  Oat&    See  Anena, 

AniBe.    PimpineUa  anisum. 

Aniseed  Tree.    See  lUickm, 

Annnals.  These  include  all  plants  which  spring 
from  the  seed,  flower  and  die  within  the  course 
of  a  year.  Many,  however,  which  are  not 
strictly  of  annual  duration,  but  which  are 
sown  every  year,  in  preference  to  housing  the 
roots  over  winter,  are  generally  classed  under 
the  head  of  Annuals.  To  produce  the  best 
results  where  such  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  border,  the  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
stable  manure  or  other  fertilizer,  just  as  for  a 
crop  of  vegetables  or  fruits ;  thoroughly  dug, 
ana  raked  level  and  smooth.  The  location  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  Annual  flowers  should  be 
free  from  shade,  though  manv  sorts  will  suc- 
ceed well  where  they  get  sunlight  for  half  the 
day  only.  Hardy  Annuals  are  those  which 
require  no  artificial  aid  to  enable  them  to 
develop,  but  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the 
open  air.  All  such  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  in 
spring  to  work.  Tender  Annuals  are  generally 
of  tropical  origin,  and  should  not  be  sown  in 
the  vicinitv  of  New  York  until  the  flrst  week 
in  May.  Indeed,  the  best  rule  for  all  sections 
of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  is  not 
to  sow  the  tender  kinds  until  such  time  as  the 
farmers  begin  to  plant  Com,  Melons  and 
Cucumbers.  Many  seeds  of  Annuals  may  be 
sown  thickly  and  transplanted,  thinning  them 
out  sufficiently  to  allow  the  plants  to  develop 
and  exhibit  their  true  character.  Successive 
-sowings  of  many  of  the  showy  species  will  be 
found  to  prolong  their  flowering  season.  They 
are  usually  sown  in  rows  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  inches  apart,  or  in  circular  patches  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  each  circle 
being  from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  aocordmg  to 
the  growth  of  the  variety.  But  whether  sown 
in  rows  or  in  circular  patches,  the  soil  should 
be  first  loosened,  so  that  the  seed  may  be  cov- 
ered from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
in  depth.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  shake  over 
It  fine  soil,  sufficient  to  cover  the  seeds,  lighter 
or  heavier  according  to  their  size.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  label  in  the  centre  of  each 
circular  patch  or  at  the  end  of  each  row,  so  as 
to  mark  where  the  seed  has  been  sown,  for  in 
nearly  all  soils  there  are  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
which  spring  up  often  quicker  than  the  fiower 
seeds  do ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  know 
exactly  where  the  seeds  have  been  sown,  so 
that  the  weeds  can  be  pulled  out  or  hoed  up, 
and  not  crowd  and  smother  the  voung  seed- 
lings. Some  of  the  more  tender  Annuals 
require  to  be  started  in  the  green-house  or 
hot-bed,  and,  after  being  potted  off  into  small 
pots,  and  gradually  hardened  off,  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Annular.    Having  a  ring-like  form. 

Ance'ctoohilua.  From  anoiktos,  open,  and  eheA- 
2o0,  a  lip;  the  apex  spreading.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecB. 

These  admired  little  plants  have  small,  white, 
rather  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  the  want  of 
beauty  here  is  fully  compensated  for,  in  the 
rich  and  lovely  markings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  covered  with  a  gold  network  on  a  choco- 
late-colored or  olive-green  velvet  like  ground. 
They  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  sphagnum  and  silver  sand,  and  a  bell- 
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glass  kept  continually  over  them,  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  hot-house,  in  order  to 
assimilate  their  present  condition  with  their 
native  one  in  the  hot,  humid  Jungles  of  the 
East,  whence  they  have  been  derived.  First 
introduced  from  Java  in  1836. 

Anomalotu.  Irregular,  unusual,  contrary  to 
rule ;  as  where  a  plant  is  very  unlike  the  great 
majority  of  those  to  which  it  is  most  nearly 
alUed. 

Anomathe'oa.  From  anomo8t  singular,  and 
tfteca,  a  capsule  or  seed  pod.  Nat.  Ord.  Irid- 
aeea. 

Interesting  little  bulbous-rooted  plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  A.  cruenta  is  useful 
for  planting  in  masses,  as  it  produces  its 
blood-colored  flowers  in  great  profusion.  They 
may  be  increased  to  almost  anv  extent  from 
seed,  and  the  young  plants  will  bloom  the 
same  season  if  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  about 
the  early  part  of  March,  and  afterward 
removed  to  the  open  air. 

Ano'na.  Custard  Apple.  From  JIfenona,  its 
Banda  name.    Nat.  Ord.  AnonacecB, 

A  South  American  and  West  Indian  genus  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  where  several  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits.  A, 
muricatOj  the  rough  Custard  Apple,  is  a  middle- 
sized  tree,  growing  abundantly  on  the  savan- 
nahs in  Jamaica,  and  bearing  a  large,  oval 
fruit  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  covered  with 
small  knobs  on  the  outside,  and  containing  a 
white  pulp,  having  a  flavor  compounded  of 
sweet  and  acid,  and  very  cooling  and  agree- 
able. It  is,  however,  too  common  to  be  much 
esteemed  by  the  wealthier  people,  though  it  is 
much  sought  after  and  relished  by  the  negroes. 
The  odor  and  taste  of  the  whole  plant  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  black  currant  This  fruit  is 
called  by  the  natives  Sour-sop.  A.  squamosa 
\b  a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub,  common  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  artichoke, 
scaly,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color.  The 
rind  is  strong  and  thick ;  but  the  pulp  is  deli- 
cious, having  the  odor  of  rose-water,  and  tast- 
ing like  clotted  cream  mixed  with  sugar.  It 
is,  like  many  other  fruits,  said  to  have  a  much 
flner  flavor  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  than  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  local  name  for  this  fruit 
is  Sweet-sop.  A.  cherimolia,  a  South  American 
species,  is  known  as  the  Cherimoyer  in  Peru, 
where  it  is  accounted  one  of  their  best  fruits. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit  has  a  trunk 
about  ten  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends ;  the  flowers  are  solitary, 
very  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color;  the 
fruit  is  large,  heart-shaped,  rough  on  the  out- 
side, and  greyish-brown,  or  nearly  black,  when 
ripe.  The  flesh,  in  which  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained, is  soft,  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  highly 
esteemed  both  by  natives  and  foreigners.  A. 
p€Uuairi8  yields  the  Alligator  Apple,  which  fruit 
is  shining  and  smooth  in  appearance,  sweet 
and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  but  it  is  a 
strong  narcotic,  and  therefore  not  generally 
eat^n.  The  wood  of  the  Alligator  Apple  tree 
is  so  soft  and  compressible,  that  the  people 
of  Jamaica  call  it  cork-wood,  and  employ  it  for 
stoppers. 

Ano'pterus.  From  ano,  upward,  and  pteron,  a 
wing;  in  reference  to  the  seeds,  which  are 
winged  at  the  apex.    Nat.  Ord.  Sax^ragacecB. 
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A.  gUmduloaaf  the  only  speoies  introduced 
into  our  green-houses,  is  a  very  beautiful 
shrub,  remarkable  for  its  large,  handsome 
leaves,  cmd  axillary  panicles  or  spikes  of  large 
white  and  pink  flowers.  Introduced  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  1846.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Anaeliia.  In  honor  of  Mr,  AnseUj  the  botanical 
collector  who  accompanied  the  ill-fated  Niger 
expedition.    Nat.  Om.  OrchidcusecB, 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids.  A,  AfrU 
cana  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  found  growing 
on  oil-palm  trees  in  the  island  of  Fernando 
Po.  It  has  a  toll  stem  resembling  the  sugar 
cane ;  broad,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  large, 
drooping  panicles  of  greenish  flowers,  blotched 
with  purple.  The  plant  flowers  in  January, 
and  keeps  in  perfection  for  several  months. 
Propagated  by  division.    Introduced  in  1844. 

.Ajitenna'ria.  From  antenncB,  feelers;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  downy  heads  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoeilcB. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  widely 
disseminated  throughout  this  country  and 
Europe.  Some  of  the  species  are  used  as  bed- 
ding plants.  A,  Margaritacea,  a  native  spe- 
cies, popularly  known  as  Pearly  Everlasting, 
is  a  favorite  garden  plant  in  Europe 

Anterior.    Placed  in  front,  or  outwards. 

A^nthemia  Chamomile.  From  anthemon,  a 
flower ;  in  reference  to  the  great  number  of 
flowers  produced.    Nat.  Ord.  Compoaitm. 

The  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  CfuxmomUe 
belongs,  the  flowers  of  which  are  much  valued 
as  a  tonic,  and  for  other  medicinal  properties. 
A,  tinctoria  furnishes  a  yellow  dye.  A.  Pyr*i- 
thrumy  the  Pellitory  of  Spain,  is  a  pretty  little 
perennial,  with  large  white  flowers,  stained 
with  lilac  on  the  back.  Miller  raised  this 
plant  in  a  rather  curious  way  in  1732,  finding 
its  seeds  among  some  Malaga  raisins  to  which 
they  had  adhered. 

Anthe'ricum.  From  anihoa^  a  flower,  and  herkos, 
a  hedge ;  in  reference  to  the  tall  flower  stems. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacem. 

A.  Lilictistrum,  a  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  has  broadlsh  grassy  leaves,  and  a  flower 
stalk  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  bearing 
many  large,  pure  white,  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, marked  on  each  segment  with  a  green  dot. 
This  is  commonly  called  St.  Bruno's  Lily.  A, 
vUtaium  variegtUum,  a  species  of  recent  intro- 
duction, from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
foliage  of  a  bright  gn^assy  green  color,  beauti- 
fully striped  and  margined  with  creamy  white. 
In  variegation  and  habit  it  closely  resembles 
Pti>ndanu8  Veitchiit  but  is  of  more  rapid  growth 
and  easy  of  cultivation.  It  has  a  hardy  con- 
stitution, not  as  against  cold,  but  as  against 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  gases  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  makes  it  a  valuable  plant  for  the 
conservatory  or  for  fllling  in  baskets,  Jardin. 
ieres,  or  rustic  designs.  The  method  of  prop- 
agating this  species  is  both  interesting  and 
peculiar.  Buds  or  short  shoots  are  formed  on 
the  flower  stems,  which,  put  in  as  cuttings  in 
the  ordinary  way,  root  rapidly.  It  is  also 
propagated  by  seeds  or  division  of  roots.  In- 
troduced from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1824. 

Antheri'dla.  The  reproductive  oi^ans  in  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  analogous  to  anthers  in  flower- 
ing plants. 
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Antholj'aa.  From  amnios,  a  flower,  and  lysaa, 
rage ;  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  flower 
like  the  mouth  of  an  enraged  animal.  Nat. 
Ord.  IridacetB. 

A  pretty  genus  of  Cape  bulbs,  like  the  Ano- 
matheca,  but  of  stronger  habit.  They  should 
be  grown  in  light,  rich  earth,  and  have  the 
protection  of  a  frame,  or  some  other  cover- 
ing, in  winter,  to  exclude  frost.  Scarlet  and 
orange  are  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  flowers. 
Introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1759.    Propagated  by  offsets. 

Anthospe'rmtun.  Amber  Tree.  From  arUhoa, 
a  flower,  and  sperma^  a  seed.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubi- 

CUXCB. 

An  ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A,  JEthopicum  is  an  inter- 
esting plant,  with  verticillate  spikes  of  green 
and  white  flowers,  thriving  best  in  peat,  loam 
and  sand.    Increased  by  cuttings. 

Anthoza'nthnm.  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass. 
From  amihos,  a  flower,  and  xaaUkua,  yellow. 
Nat.  Ord.  OraminacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses  found  in  nearly  all 
the  temperate  portions  of  the  globe.  A,  odor- 
aibwn,  the  best  known  species,  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  has  become  thoroughly  natural- 
ized in  this  country,  so  much  so  that  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  indigenous.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  spring  grasses,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  latest  in  autumn,  and  is  almost  the  only 
grass  that  is  fragrant.  It  possesses  a  property 
8€dd  to  be  peculiar  to  this  species,  known  as 
cownarin,  which  not  only  gives  it  its  aromatic 
odor,  but  imparts  it  to  other  grasses  with 
which  it  is  cured.  Professor  Johnstone  says 
the  fragrant  resinous  principle  which  occurs 
in  this  grass  is  the  same  which  gives  fragrance 
to  the  Tonka  Bean,  to  the  Faham  Tea  of  the 
Mauritius,  and  to  the  Melilotus  Alba.  The 
vapor  of  coumaarin  is  stated  to  act  powerfully 
on  the  brain,  and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that 
hay  fever,  to  which  many  persons  are  liable, 
may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance 
in  unusual  quantities  during  the  period  of 
hav-making.  This  grass  possesses  but  little 
value  of  itself,  as  its  nutritive  properties  are 
slight;  nor  is  it  much  relished  by  stock  of 
any  kind.  A  slight  mixture  of  it  with  other 
grasses  is  sometimes  used  because  of  its  early 
growth. 

Anthil'sous.  Chervil.  Derivation  of  name 
uncertain,  but  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Pliny.    Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUifercR, 

A  small  genus  of  mostly  uninteresting 
plants,  common  throughout  Europe.  There 
are  but  two  species  under  cultivation.  A. 
cerrfolium,  the  common  Chervil,  an  annual 
plant  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  is 
sometimes  naturalized  in  and  around  old  gar- 
dens. It  rises  to  nearly  two  feet  in  height, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  three 
times  divided,  and  the  flowers,  whloh  are  of 
a  whitish  color,  appear  in  June.  The  tender 
leaves  are  much  used  in  soups  and  salads,  and 
those  of  a  curled  variety  in  garnishing.  It  is 
easily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
early  in  May.  A.  btUbomts  (syn.  CkcBropkyUum 
bulboaum),  the  tuberous-rooted  Chervil,  is  a 
native  of  France,  where  it  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  as  a  vegetable.  In  size  and  shape 
the  root  attains  the  size  of  a  small  carrot.  It 
is  outwardly  of  a  grey  color,  but  when  cut  the 
flesh   is   white,    mealy,    and    by   no   means 
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unpleasant  to  the  taste.  When  boiled  the 
flavor  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
ohestout  and  potato,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  has  been  recommended  by  English  horti- 
culturists for  cultivation  as  a  substitute  for 
the  latter  root. 

Anthu'rium.  From  anthoSf  a  flower,  and  oura, 
a  tail ;  referring  to  the  inflorescence.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aroidea. 

This  very  large  genus  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  natives  of  Central  and  Tropical 
America,  for  the  most  part  growing  upon  trees 
or  in  their  forks,  is  remarkable  both  for  the 
peculiar  inflorescence,  and  often  noble  and 
beautifully  veined  and  colored  leaves,  and  is 
distinguished  in  structure  from  all  the  Europe- 
an members  of  the  family  in  the  flowers  being 
hermaphrodite.  Of  those  species  most  admired 
for  their  flowers,  A.  Andreanum  and  A. 
Scherzeriafwm,  are  the  most  noticeable.  The 
singular  form  and  intense  coloring  of  the 
flowers,  together  with  the  gracefully -curved 
foliage,  and  long  duration  of  the  flowers,  render 
them  most  valuable  plants  for  the  decoration 
of  the  warm  green-house.  A.  Splendidwut  A. 
RegeiU,  A.  CVifstoUtnum,  and  many  other 
beautiful  species  are  grown  for  their  magnif- 
icent foliage  and  are  indispensable  in  a 
collection  of  stove  plants. 

Aiith3r'llia.  From  arUhoSt  a  flower,  and  iouloat 
down;  literally  downy  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeoufntfiOMB. 

A  genus  of  trailing  herbs  or  shrubs,  annuals 
and  perennials.  About  twenty  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  most  of  which  are 
uninteresting  plants.  A.  vuilnerariay  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  frequently  met 
in  dry  pastures  near  the  sea.  The  leaves  are 
large,  of  a  bluish  tinge  and  downy.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  crowded 
heads,  mostly  in  pairs.  Its  popular  name  is 
Kidney  Vetch,  or  Lady's  Fingers.  A.  Barha- 
Jowte,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  has  pinnate  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a 
silvery  appearance,  from  which  it  has  derived 
its  name  of  Jupiter's  Beard  and  the  Silver- 
bush.  This  is  a  vei7  handsome  shrub,  but  not 
hardy  north  of  the  Oarolinas. 

Antla'rifl.  Upas  Tree.  From  anija,  its  Java  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  ArfocarpocecB. 

A.  toxicaria  is  the  fabled  Upas  Tree  of  Java, 
which  furnishes  a  deadly  poison  in  the  form  of 
a  mUky  Juice  that  exudes  when  slightly  bruised 
or  cut.  The  exaggerated  accounts,  that  no 
other  plants,  or  animals,  or  birds  could  live 
near  the  tree;  that  the  death  penalty  was 
satisfied  if  the  criminal  would  cut  from  the 
tree  a  branch  or  collect  some  of  its  juices, 
were  effectually  dispelled  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
author  of  Trade  ana  Travel  in  the  Far  East, 
who,  with  a  number  of  friends,  climbed  up  into 
the  tree,  took  lunch,  smoked  their  cigars,  and 
enjoyed  a  few  hours  socially  in  its  branches. 
The  Upas  has  undoubtedly  derived  its  evil 
reputation  chiefly  from  its  having  been  found 
growing  in  the  celebrated  valley  of  Java, 
where,  through  volcanic  agency,  there  is  a 
constant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  fatal 
to  air-breathing  animals,  and  where  both 
man  and  beast  frequently  fall  victims  to  this 
invisible  danger.  "  As  if  to  prove  the  saying 
that  reality  is  more  stranf^e  than  Action,  at 
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least  in  botany,  the  very  nearest  plant  ^n 
affinity,  to  this  deadly  poisonous  tree,  is  thA 
Cow  Tree  of  South  America,  whose  milky  J  uic** 
is  as  wholesome  as  that  of  an  *  Aldemey,'  and 
that  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree  is  also  closely  allied 
to  the  Upas." 

Antigo'non.  From  a^i,  against  or  opposite, 
and  jjfonta,  an  angle.  A  splendid  genus  ol 
green-house  climbing  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  PolygonaoecR. 

A.  leptopua,  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  is  a 
magniflcent  climber  for  the  stove-house,  rival- 
ling the  BougainviUea  in  the  color  and  abund- 
.  ance  of  its  flowers.  The  chief  attraction  of 
the  flowers  is  afiTorded  by  the  sepals,  which  are 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  rose  color.  As 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  such  great  pro- 
fusion, the  plant  in  its  season  of  flowering 
presents  a  brilliant  and  extremely  showy 
appearance.  Its  discoverer.  Dr.  Seeman,  writes 
respecting  it :  **  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  our  gardens  and  the  vegetation  of 
most  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
there  is  no  more  graceful  or  beautiful  climber 
than  Antiganon  lepiopiLa" 

Antigra'mme.  From  anti,  like,  and  fframma, 
writing.  Alluding  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
sori.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  two  species  of 
tender  ferns,  natives  of  Brazil.  A.  Braam/cneiej 
is  a  simple-fronded  Fern,  with  something  of 
the  habit  of  the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  A&plenium 
NiduSy  but,  in  a  mature  state  of  a  glaucous 
opaque  green-color,  and  remarkable  in  the 
young  plants,  for  having  a  broad  band  of 
sUvery-gray  on  each  side  of  the  central  midrib 
of  the  frond,  giving  it  a  variegated  appearance. 
Propagated  by  seeds.    Introduced  in  1780. 

This  genus  is  now  included  under  Scolopet^ 
drwm^  by  some  authors. 

Antirrhi'nnni.  Snapdragon.  Derived  from 
andiy  similar,  and  rhin^  nose.  The  flowers  of 
most  of  the  species  resemble  the  snout  of 
some  animal.    Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariacea, 

Annual  and  perennial  plants,  natives  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  which  one 
species.  A,  monua,  the  common  Snapdragon, 
is  in  every  garden.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  this  species,  the  finest  of  which,  A.  m.  cary- 
ophylMdes,  has  the  flowers  striped  like  those 
of  a  flaked  Carnation.  All  the  species  of  Snap- 
dragon grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry, 
and  they  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings; 
for  though  they  produce  abundance  of  seeds, 
yet  the  varieties  can  only  be  perpetuated 
with  certainty  by  the  former  mode  of  propi^- 
gation.  The  beautiful  carnation-like  variety 
will,  indeed,  very  seldom  produce  striped  flow- 
ers two  years  in  succession  from  the  same 
root ;  and  thus  a  person  who  has  purchased  a 
plant  with  beautifully-striped  flowers  will  gen- 
erally have  the  mortification,  the  second  year, 
of  finding  it  produce  nothing  but  flowers  of 
the  common  Snap-dragon,  unless  cuttings  have 
been  made  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant, 
and  the  old  root  thrown  away.  ^^  this  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  very  commonly  found 
growing  on  the  tops  of  old  walls,  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
plants  for  placing  in  such  a  situation. 

Ants.    See  Ineeda, 
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Ao'tua.  From  a,  not,  and  otw,  ear ;  the  ear-like 
appendages  to  the  calyx  are  wanting.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminowB, 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  small  ever- 
green shrubs  from  New  Holland.  They  are 
slender  plants,  with  heath-like  leaves, 
arranged  In  whorls  around  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  pea-shaped,  bright  yellow,  on  short 
stalks.  A.  ffraciUima,  a  native  of  West  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  favorite  species  for  the  green-house. 
It  is  a  slender  shrub,  with  copious  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  so  thickly  set  on  the  stems 
as  to  hide  the  leaves  from  view.  Botanists 
report  several  very  beautiful  species  not  yet 
in  cultivation.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings.   Introduced  in  1844. 

Apetaloua.    Without  petals. 

Aphela'xidra.  From  aphelea,  simple,  and  oner, 
a  male ;  the  anthers  being  one-ceiled.  Nat. 
Ord.  AcanthcuxcB, 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  shrubs  from  tropical 
America,  allied  to  the  Jttaticia,  A.  criakUa  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  hot-house  plant,  pro- 
ducing large  spikes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
A.  auranliaca  has  no  less  handsome  flowers  of 
Ught  orange  color,  and  grows  freely  in  the 
green-house.  A.  MargarittB  has  bright  orange 
or  apricot-colored  flowers,  growing  in  short, 
terminal  spikes.  The  leaves  are  barred  witli 
white  on  each  side  of  the  midrib ;  underneath 
they  are  of  a  clear,  rose  color ;  a  very  showy 
species,  introduced  from  Central  America  in 
1884.    They  are  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Aphele'zla.  From  apheleSf  simple,  and  exis^ 
habit.    Nat.  Ord.  CbmpoaitcR, 

Green- house  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  much  resemblance 
to  that  class  of  everlasting  flowers  known  as 
Hdichrysum,  The  genus  is  composed  of  flve 
species,  ail  of  them  having  very  small  leaves, 
which  are  closely  pressed  to  the  stem  like 
those  of  club-moss.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
of  a  pink  or  yellow  color,  in  small  clusters  of 
two  or  .three.  A.  kumilia  and  its  varieties 
are  most  showy  and  valuable  green-house 
plants.  When  in  bloom  they  remain  in  per- 
fection for  six  or  seven  weeks.  Propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  from  seeds.    Introduced  in 
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Aphides.    See  Inseda. 

Apbylla'nthes.  Its  stems  are  like  a  rush,  and 
bear  on  their  summits  a  little  tuft  of  flowers ; 
hence  the  name,  from  aphyUoa^  leafless,  and 
atUhoSt  a  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiaeea, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous,  rush- 
like perennials,  common  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  flower  scape  is  very  slender  and  grass- 
like and  bears  a  cluster  of  small  blue  flowers, 
that  are  of  but  short  duration.  This  plant  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  botanist,  but 
not  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  florist  or  gar- 
dener. 

Aphyllon.  Naked  Broom  Rape.  A  genus  of 
Orobctnchaoea,  comprising  two  species,  both 
natives  of  this  country.  They  are  character- 
ized by  their  solitary  bractless  flowers,  regu- 
larly flve-cleft  calyx,  and  almost  regular 
corolla.  The  flowers  are  perfect,  purplish,  on 
long,  naked  scapes  or  peduncles.  The  plants 
are  brownish  or  yellowish. 

Aphyllous.  I>e8titute  of  leaves.  It  sometimes 
signifles  their  partial  or  imperfect  produo- 
tlon. 
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Api'ora.  A  division  of  succulents  allied  to  the 
Aloe,  and  comprising  along  with  Hatoorlhia  a 
group  of  species  of  very  diiferent  aspect  from 
the  great  cylindrical  or  tubular-flowered  Aloes 
more  commonly  associated  with  the  name. 
The  present  are  dwarf  or  stemless  plants,  with 
very  crowded  leaves  and  slender  flower  scape8» 
beaming  erect  greenish-white  flowers. 

Apicnlate.    Terminated  in  a  little  point. 

A'pioa  From  apion,  a  pear ,  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  roots.    Nat.  Ord.  Le^fuminoaai, 

A,  tuberoaa,  the  only  species,  is  found  in  the 
woods  and  hedges  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  an  elegant  climbing  plant, 
allied  to  the  Wtataaria.  It  bears  large  clusters 
of  brownish-purple,  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
July.  Readily  propagated  by  division  of 
tubers,  which  are  edible.  Commonly  known 
as  Ground-nut,  and  erroneously  as  Tuberous 
Wistaria. 

A'pitun.  From  apon^  Celtic  for  water ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  habitat  of  the  genus.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmbeUtferm. 

Though  this  genus  contains  but  a  few  spe- 
cies, two  of  our  best  known  vegetables  belong 
to  it,  viz.:  The  *< Celery,"  A,  araveolenst  and 
'* Parsley,"  A.  pebroaelinwm^  for  culture  of 
which,  see  under  their  respective  names. 

Aple'otnim.  Putty  Root.  Adam  and  Eve. 
From  a,  not,  and  plektron,  a  spur ;  the  flower 
without  spurs.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaoecB, 

A.  hyemcUe^  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy 
bulbous  Orchid.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
summer  in  a  raceme  a  foot  or  more  high,  and 
are  of  a  dingy  color,  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful. The  plant  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

Aplopa'ppua.  A  synonym  of  Haplopappna, 
a  genus  of  CompaeiUB,  of  but  little  interest. 

Apooyna'cesB.  A  large  natural  order  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbs,  with  simple,  opposite,  some- 
times alternate  or  whorled  leaves.  Most  of 
the  species  inhabit  tropical  countries;  the 
northern  forms  ai*e  the  Vinca  or  Periwinkle, 
Nerium  or  Oleander,  and  a  few  more.  In  gen- 
eral the  species  form  a  poisonous,  acrid,  milky 
secretion,  which  renders  them  dangerous ;  but 
others  are  mild  enough  In  their  action  to  be 
useful  in  medicine,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  milk 
is  bland  enough  to  form  a  palatable  beverage. 
Well-known  genera  belonging  to  this  order 
are  AUamandat  Nerium,  TabernoBnwntanOj  and 
Vinca.  About  600  species  are  known,  distri- 
buted through  about  100  genera. 

Apo'oynum.  Indian  Hemp.  From  opo,  from, 
and  kyon^  a  dog;  poisonous  to  dogs.  Nat. 
Ord.  Apocyna/xa. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbacebus  perennials,  in- 
digenous throughout  the  United  States.  A, 
cannabinum  is  commonly  called  Indian  Hemp, 
from  the  fact  of  the  Indians  using  the  flbrous 
bark  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  in  making  their 
flshing-nets,  mats,  clothing,  and  various  other 
articles  for  which  tho  true  Hemp  is  genendly 
used.  A,  androammtfolium  is  termed  by  Eng- 
lish botanists  the  **Fly  Trap  of  North  Amer- 
ica," and  is  cultivated  as  an  object  of  curiosity. 
They  do  not  class  it  as  insei'.tiverous  further 
than  that  its  flowers  catch  and  kill  the  flies, 
but  do  not  feed  upon  them.  None  of  the  spe- 
cies possesses  sumcient  beauty  to  warrant  Its 
introduction  into  the  garden. 
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Aponoge'ton.  Water  Hawthorn.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  apon,  water,  and  the 
Greek  word  geilon,  near ;  the  speoies  growing 
in  water.    Nat.  Ord.  NaieidacecB. 

A  genus  of  interesting  aquatics,  inhabiting 
the  waters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
East  Indies  and  Australia.  A.  distcichyon  is  a 
handsome  aquatic  plant,  remarkable  for  its 
floating  branched  spikes  of  small  fragrant 
white  flowers.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  will  flourish  in  a  lake 
or  stream  if  planted  at  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet  of  water.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
Pond  weed  {PotamogeUm),  except  that  it  is  of  a 
clear  green  color,  without  any  tinge  of  brown. 
The  leaves  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  oblong,  about  18  inches  long  when  full 
grown,  flat,  and  have  three  distinct  veins  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  main  rib.  A  charming 
variety,  with  rose-tinted  flowers,  is  also  in  cul- 
tivation, having  been  introduced  in  1885« 

Appendlcnlate.    Having  appendages. 

Applanate.    Flattened  out. 

Apple.  Pyrus  Malus.  The  history  of  the  Apple 
shares  obscurity  with  all  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  that  were  in  cultivation  before  any 
records  were  kept ;  consequently  speculation 
must  take  the  place  of  facts  in  connection  with 
the  early  historv  of  this  valuable  fruit.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  origin  of  the  culti- 
vated Apple  is  the  wild  Crab,  which  is  found 
indigenous  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The   Apple   can   only  be  grown  in  email 
gardens  as  a  dwarf,  either  kept  in  a  bush  form 
or  trained  as  a  pyramid  or  other  shape.    Two 
sorts  of  dwarfing  stocks  are  used  by  nursery- 
men, the  Doucin  and  the  Paradise.    Trees 
upon  the  Doucin  will  ultimately  grow  quite 
large ;  and  as  the  Paradise  Is  the  only  stock 
which  makes  really  dwarf  trees,  the  amateur 
who  wishes  to  grow  dwarf  apple-trees  should 
make  sure  that  they  are  worked  on  Paradise 
stocks.    Of  course,  trees  of  this  kind  are  not 
advised  as  a  source  of  profit;  but  there  can 
scarcelv  be  a  handsomer  object  in  the  garden 
than  a  bush  six  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
through,  loaded  with  enormous  apples.    The 
following  sorts  are  recommended  for  garden 
culture.    (For  descriptions,  see  nursery  catar 
logues.)    Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Bhode  Island 
Greening,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  Early  Harvest, 
Northern  Spy,   Porter,  Fall  Pippin,  Stump, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and  Jonathan,  etc. 
Apple,  Adam's.     Citrua  lAmetkL 
Alligator.    Anona  paJustria, 
Balsam.    Momordica  Balaamina. 
Beef.    8apota  rugosa. 
Bitter.     Cwswnis   (CHJlruUuB)  Colocynthis, 
Cherry.    J^/ri^  b<iccaia. 
Chinese.    Pyrua  (Malua)  Spectabilia, 
Dead  Sea  or  of  Sodom.    The  fruit  of  Solanum 

Sodomeunif   also    applied  to    the   galls  of 

Quercua  infectoria. 
Devil's.    Mcmdragora  offidnalia. 
Elephant's,    fhronia  elq[}haniym. 
Golden.    JE|^2e  martneloa,  and  Spondtaa  lutea. 
Kangaroo.     SoUmum  UidnicUum, 
Love.    Lycoperificum  eaculentum,  or  Tomato. 
May.    PcuuHJlora  incarncUa,  also  PodophyUvm 

peUcUum. 
Mam  me.    Mammpa  Americana. 
Monkey.     Cluaia  Jlava. 
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Apple.    N.  American  Crab.    Pyrua  Coronaria. 
Oak.    A  gall  produced  by  insects  on  the  leaves 

and  twigs  of  the  Oak. 
Of  Jerusalem.    Momordica  Ba^laamina, 
Of  Paradise.    CHtrua  medica.    A  fruit  used  by 

the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Of  Scripture.    Probably  the  Apricot,  Pnmua 

Armeniaca,  or  the  Quince,  Cydonia  mUgaria. 
Of  the  Earih.    An  old  name  for  Ariatolochia 

rotunda  and  Cydamen. 
Oregim  Crab.    Pyrua  rimdaria. 
Paradise.    Pyrus  malua  prcBcox,  much  used  for 

grafting  and  budding  superior  sorts  upon. 
Bose.    The  various  species  of  Eugenia, 
Sugar.    Anona  aquamoaa. 
Thorn.    Datura  Stramonium, 
Wild  Balsam.    Echinocyatia  lobaia. 
Wild  Star.    ChryaophyUum  otivctforme. 

Apple-Berry.    Australian.    The  genus  Bmar' 

diera^  which  see. 
Apple-Mint.    Mentha  rotundffolia, 
Apple-Soented  Geranium.    Pelargonium  odor- 

cUa, 
Apple-Tree  of  Australia.  Euoalyptua  Stuartiana, 

Apple-Tree  of  New  South  "Wales.    Angophora 

aubvelutina, 
Apple-Tree  of  Victoria.    Angophora  lanceolata, 
Apple-'Wood.    Feronia  ekphantum. 

Aprloot.  Pnmua  Armeniaca.  The  Apricot  is  a 
native  of  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Armenia, 
and  Arabia.  In  all  these  countries  it  is 
found  In  its  native  state,  and  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  difference  in  the 
quality  of  this  fruit  In  its  wild  and  cultivated 
states  is  not  so  great  as  in  most  other  fruits, 
nature  having  left  less  work  for  man  to  do  in 
order  to  enjov  it  in  its  highest  condition. 
The  fruit  or  pulp  of  the  wild  Apricot,  however, 
does  not  compare  with  many  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  that  have  resulted  from  selections, 
yet  it  is  a  fair  and  wholesome  fruit.  The 
Apdcot  is  extensively  grown  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  natives  employ  It  variously  in 
the  arts.  The  Persians  also  grow  this  fruit 
extensively ;  so  highly  do  they  esteem  it  that 
they  call  it  the  "Seed  of  the  Sun."  The  Apricot 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1524  by  Woolf , 
the  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.  Parkinson  (1629) 
mentions  eight  varieties.  Since  then  many 
varieties  have  been  added  to  the  list  which  is  by 
no  means  so  extensive  as  that  of  other  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  ravages  of  the  Curculio  prevent  the 
cultivation  of  this  excellent  fruit  in  some 
parts  of  this  country;  but  for  that  pest  it 
could  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance 
at  a  very  low  price. 

Apterous.   Without  wings. 

Aqua'tio  Plants.  The  culture  of  Aquatic  Plants 
is  most  Interesting,  and  is  yearly  becoming 
better  understood.  Many  of  the  more  tender 
sorts  can  be  protected  during  winter,  and 
give  quantities  of  flowers  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  (see  NymphoBa).  A 
number  of  species  of  the  following  genera  are 
well  worthy  of  attention.  Aponogetont  Butomua, 
Cyperua,  Damaaonium,  Ckula,  Hottoniat  lAmr 
nochcwiat  Menycmthea^  Nelumbium,  Nuphar, 
NymphcBa,  Ouvirandra,  Piatia,  PonU'deria, 
Polygonum,  SagiUaria,  Salvinia,  Thalia,  Trapa, 
Typha,  ViUaraia,  Victoria^  etc. 

Aqua'tious.    Living  in  water. 

Aquatilis.    Living  under  water. 
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Aqnifolia'oeaB.  The  oommon  Holly  Tree  Ikx 
AqiUffoliwn,  is  the  type  of  this  small  natural 
order  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  speoies  may  be 
said  to  possess  In  general,  emetic  qualities, 
variously  modified  in  various  instances.  Bird- 
Ume  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  common 
Holly,  and  the  beautiful  white  wood  is  much 
esteemed  by  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying. 
A  decoction  of  Hex  vomUoria,  called  filack 
Drink,  was  used  by  the  Greek  Indians  at  the 
opening  of  their  Councils,  end  it  acts  as  a 
mild  emetic.  But  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
duct of  the  order  is  Mat6,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  the 
dried  leaves  of  Hex  Parofftuxrienaia,  which  see. 
There  are  about  150  species,  and  the  follow- 
ing genera  Byronia^  tlex^  and  Nemopomtkea. 
The  order  is  sometimes  known  as  lUicwem, 

Ajquila'rla.  Eagle  Wood.  From  OquUa^  an  eagle ; 
locally  called  Eagle-wood  in  Malacca,  where  it 
abounds.    Nat.  Ord.  AquHariacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees.  A.  AgcUlocJuif  a  large  tree  inhabit- 
ing Silket,  and  provided  with  alternate  lanceo- 
late leaves,  furnishes  an  odoriferous  wood 
called  Aloes-wood,  or  Eagle-wood.  The  wood 
contains  an  abundance  of  resin,  and  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  separated  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a  perfume.  The  Orientals  bum 
it  in  their  temples  for  the  sake  of  its  sliffht 
fragrance,  on  which  account  it  was  used  in  the 
palace  of  Napoleon  the  First. 

A.qnile'gia.  Columbine.  From  ciquila,  an  e^le ; 
alluding  to  the  form  of  the  petal.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ranunculaocm. 

Perennial  herbaceous  .plants  growing  from 
one  to  three  feet  high,  of  which  several  species 
are  very  ornamental,  especially,  A.mugaria, 
and  its  varieties.  A.  Oanadenaia  is  the  wild 
Columbine  of  the  United  States.  A.  ckry- 
aaniha,  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  has 
canary -colored  flowers,  contrasting  finely  with 
the  blue  A.  aJptna  and  A.  coenUea.  There  are 
also  many  beautiful  hybrids,  as  well  as  species 
in  cultivation.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation 
and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  division  of 
the  root. 

▲'rablB.  Bock  Cress.  From  Arabia  ;  probably 
in  reference  to  the  dry  situations  where  many 
of  the  species  grow.    Nat.  Ord.  CmctfercB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  bearing  white  or,  rarely, 
purple  flowers.  A.  alpina  has  white  flowers, 
which,  in  its  native  country,  appear  in  March ; 
and  A.  albida  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  commencing  in  mild  winters  in  January, 
and  producing  its  large  tufts  of  white  blossoms 
tin  October.  Some  of  the  species  and  vari- 
eties, such  aaA.  vema.  A,  alpina  nana,  and  A. 
beUidifoli^i,  do  not  grow  above  three  inches 
high,  and  are  admirable  plants  for  rock-work. 

Ara'oesD  or  Aro'idese.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  with  numerous  unisexual 
or  hermaphrodite  flowers,  closely  packed 
upon  a  spadix,  shielded  when  young  by  the 
hooded  leaf  called  a  spathe,  as  is  seen  in  the 
common  Indian  Turnip,  Ariacema  triphyllum. 
They  are  common  in  tropical  countries,  but 
rare  in  those  with  a  cold  or  temperate  climate. 
Most  of  them  have  tuberous  rhizomes,  but 
some  acquire  the  stature  of  small  trees,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  Dumb  Cane  a 
species  of  Di^enba>chia,  others  as  PhUo- 
aendron  and  Monatera  have  scrambling  stems 
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by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  trunks 
of  trees.  The  tuberous  species  all  contain 
starch  in  such  abundance  that  it  may  be 
separated  in  the  form  of  arrow-root,  and  used 
as  food,  only  however,  after  very  careful 
washing  to  remove  the  acrid  juices ;  and  the 
Colocasias  are  grown  as  an  article  of  food 
in  hot  countries  as  common  field  crops. 
Scarcely  more  than  200  species  are  known, 
CoUadiumy  RicfuMrdia,  Arum,  AmorphophaUua, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  this  order. 

A'raohis.  Peanut.  From  a,  privative,  and 
rachia,  a  branch;  a  branchless  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeffuminaacR. 

A.  hypogasa  (underground),  the  only  species, 
is  the  Peanut  of  our  shops.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Western  Africa,  but  has 
become  generally  cultivated  in  all  warm 
climates  as  an  article  of  food,  to  be  eaten  like 
other  nuts,  or  as  food  for  swine.  It  is  also 
largely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Cochin  China  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds,  which  is  thin  and  of  a  straw  color, 
resembling  the  finer  kinds  of  olive  oil.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and  for  table 
use  preferable  to  the  best  olive  olL  It  is  free 
from  stearine,  and  is  used  by  watchmakers  and 
others  for  delicate  machinery.  The  plant  is  an 
annual,  of  a  trailing  habit,  with  yellow,  pea- 
shaped  fiowers,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  in  bunches  of  five  or  seven,  close  to  or 
even  under  the  ground.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  the  stems 
covered  lightly  with  earth  when  in  flower,  as 
the  seeds  are  only  ripened  under  ground.  The 
peanut  is  profitably  grown  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Southern  States. 

A'raohnis.  Name  from  the  Greek:  a  spider. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaoeiB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing epiphytal  orchids  from  Java;  deriving 
their  name  from  their  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  a  spider.  A.  moackifeTa,  the  best 
known  species,  is  a  very  x>eculiar  plant,  some- 
what like  a  Renanthera  in  habit.  The  flowers 
are  large,  creamy  white,  or  lemon-color,  with 
purple  spots ;  they  are  delicately  scented  with 
musk,  and  continue  in  perfection  a  long  time. 

Arachnoid.  Besembling  a  cob-web  in  appear- 
ance. 

Aralia.  A  name  of  unknown  meaning.  Nat. 
Ord.  ArcUiaca. 

This  genus  consists  of  trees,  herbs  and 
shrubs,  mostlv  of  an  omcunental  character, 
but  of  no  value  as  flowering  plants.  The 
roots,  of  A,  nuduxnUia,  one  of  our  native  species 
is  largely  sold  for  sarsaparilla.  A.  raeemoaa, 
is  our  beautiful  Spikenard^  much  esteemed  for 
its  medicinal  properties.  A,  apinoaa,  one  of 
our  native  shrubs  or  low  trees,  is  oommon  tn 
cultivation,  and  is  known  as  the  Angelica  Tree 
and  Herculea  Club.  A,  papyr^era,  which 
assumes  a  tree  form,  grows  in  great  quantities 
in  the  deep,  swampy  forests  of  the  island  of 
Formosa.  The  stems  of  this  species  are  filled 
with  pith  of  a  very  fine  texture,  from  which  is 
manufactured  the  celebrated  rice  paper  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is  chiefiv  used  in  making  artifi- 
cial fiowers.  A,  Sieboldi  (Syn.  Fataiajaponiea) 
has  large  leathery,  deep  green  leaves  and  is 
much  used  in  sub-tropical  and  window  gar- 
dening; a  very  beautiful  variegated  variety 
of  this  species  is  in  cultivation.  The  vari- 
ous species  with   much  divided  leaves  in- 
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troduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  such 
as  A,  Ve^ixhii^  A,  reticuUUa,  A.  grcukUima, 
etc.,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  admirably 
suited  for  the  warm  green-house  and  for  table 
decoration. 

Ara'Ua'oeaD.  These  form  a  small  natural  order 
closely  approaching  Umbellifers,  from  which 
they  in  reality  differ  in  little,  except  In  their 
fruit.  They  are  also  more  generally  arbores- 
cent, many  of  them  being  trees  or  large  shrubs, 
and  very  few  herbs.  Several  are  conspicuous 
for  their  broad,  noble  foliage.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
of  the  world,  and  in  some  of  the  coldest,  as  in 
Canada,  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and 
Japan.  Aralia  polaria  even  occurs  in  Lord 
Auckland's  Islands,  in  50i^^  south  latitude. 
Hedera,  Panax  and  Aralia,  are  examples  of 
this  order. 

Araaca'ria.  From  arauoanoa,  its  name  among 
the  people  in  whose  country  the  Arauoaria 
imbricata  grows  in  OhiU.  Nat.  Ord.  CamfenB, 
The  genus  consists  of  lofty  evergreen  trees, 
none  of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  of  the 
climate  of  the  Northern  States.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  species  is  A.  exoelaay  from 
Norfolk  Island,  where  it  is  known  as  Norfolk 
Island  Pine.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  200 
feet.  Its  symmetrical  growth  and  deep  green, 
llnely-cut  foliage  give  it  a  fern-like  appear- 
ance. All  the  species  are  fine  ornaments  for  the 
lawn  during  summer,  but  require  the  protec- 
tion of  the  green-house  during  winter. 
Propagation  can  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
though  a  slow  and  uncertain  process.  They 
gr»w  readily  from  seed. 

Arauja,  is  given  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  as 
the  correct  name  of  the  genus  Physiantkua, 

Arborescent.  Haying  a  tendency  to  become  a 
tree. 

Arboretuni.  A  collection  of  hardy  trees  formed 
for  pleasure  or  instruction,  and  which,  when 
well  managed,  is  a  source  of  much  interesting 
study.  They  afford  shelter,  improve  the 
local  climate,  renovate  bad  soils,  etc.,  and  also 
by  concealing  or  hiding  disagreeable  objects, 
heighten  the  effect  of  agreeable  ones,  create 
beauty,  and  add  value.  A  properly  arranged 
Arboretum  should  be  constructed  with  a  view 
to  picturesque  beauty  and  not  systematically, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  Botanic  Gardens, 
although  scientific  purposes  are  best  served 
by  a  systematic  arrangement. 

Arbor  Vitas.    A  common  name  for  Thuja, 

A'rbutiui.  Strawberry-tree.  From  arboiaet  a 
Celtic  word  for  rough  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
ErUxicecB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  low  growing 
trees,  numbering  about  twenty  species, 
natives  of  southern  Europe,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Chili,  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
Ci  luntry.  A.  tvnedo  is  called  the  strawberry-tree 
from  its  fruit  resembling  a  strawberry  at  a 
distance.  It  is  a  small  tree  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  appearing 
in  September  or  October.  Fruit  scarlet,  ripen- 
ing the  second  year.  This  fine  evergreen  is 
common  in  southern  Europe,  and  is  also  met 
about  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  in  Ireland.  The 
fruit  of  this  species,  when  eaten  in  quantites  is 
said  to  be  narcotic.  A  wine  is  made  from  it  in 
Corsica,  but  it  has  the  same  property  as  the 
fruit.    In  Spain  both  a  sugar  and  a  spirit  are 
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obtained  from  it.  The  bark  and  leaves  of 
the  same  plant  are  used  as  astringents;  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  they  are  employed  in 
tanning  leather.  It  is  cultivated,  where  the 
climate  will  permit,  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
and  as  it  ripens  its  fruit  the  second  year,  it  is 
particularly  beautiful  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, being  covered  at  the  same  time  with 
blossoms  and  ripe  fruit. 

Arohange'lioa.  From  arche,  chief,  and  ajigelica, 
from  its  supposed  virtues.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelli- 
fercB, 

A  genus  of  mostly  useless  biennial  plants;  a 
few  of  the  species  are  natives  of  this  country. 
A.  officinaXia,  is  the  Angelica,  formerly  much 
used  in  domestic  medicine. 

Archego'niain.  The  female  organ  in  ferns,  etc. 
Analogous  wllh  the  ovary  in  flowering  plants 

Azohill  or  OrohilL  A  coloring  matter  obtaiiu^< ! 
from  various  species  of  Lichens,  especial :> 
RooeUa  tinctoria. 

A'rotium.  A  name  that  is  now  employed  !»> 
some  botanists  for  the  genuB  Lappa,  Burdock 

Arctosta'phylos.  Bearberry.  From  arktoa,  h 
bear,  and  etapkyle,  a  berry ;  the  Greek  of  tho 
popular  name.    Nat.  Ord.  JSricacea. 

A  small  genus  of  fruit-bearing  shiiibs,  com- 
mon in  our  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
The  whole  plant  of  A.  Uva^wai  is  astringent, 
and  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather.  Thf> 
berries  of  the  several  species  are  a  favorite 
food  of  game  birds. 

Aroto'tis.  Derived  from  arktoa,  a  bear,  and  ofM. 
an  ear ;  shaggy  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUa. 

This  genus  consists  of  annuals,  biennials, 
and  green-house  perennials.  The  annuals 
should  be  started  in  the  hot-bed  early,  as  they 
require  a  long  season  to  develop  their  showy 
flowers,  which  are  sulphur  and  orange.  They 
grow  freely  in  ordinary  soil,  and  keep  in 
bloom  until  killed  by  frost.  Introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1774. 

Aronate.  Curved  or  bent  like  a  bow ;  forming 
an  arch. 

Ardl'aia.  From  ardia,  a  spear  head ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sharp-pointed  divisions  of  the 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrainacea. 

Handsome  green-house  plants  from  the  East 
Indies,  producing  either  red  or  white  flowers. 
A,  crenuUUa  is  admired  alike  for  its  white 
flowers  and  vermilion  berries,  being  constantly 
covered  with  either  one  or  tlie  otner,  or  both. 
Propagated  by  seeds  in  the  green-house. 
Plants  usually  fruit  when  one  year  old,  and  are 
invaluable  plants  for  winU^r  decoration. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  white-fruited  variety. 

Ardul'na.  A  gonus  of  ApocyncuxcBf  consisting 
of  shrubs  with  a  milky  juice.  Natives  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  tropical  Australia.  A.  biapin- 
oaa  is  a  pretty,  close-growing  green-house 
shrub,  with  small,  box-like  leaves  and  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers.  A,  grandiflora  is  a 
native  of  Natal,  where  the  fruits  are  much 
valued,  and  known  as  the  Natal  Phim.  They 
have  an  agreeable  sub- acid  flavor,  and  are 
used  to  make  an  excellent  preserve. 

'ca.  Called  are^c  in  Malabar,  when  an  old 
tree.    Nat.  Ord.  Palmacece. 

An  extensive  genus  of  lofty,  magnificent 
Palms,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  The  most  prominent  of 
the  species  is  A.  oUracra,  the  Cabbage  Pahn. 
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This  la  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately 
of  the  Palm  tribe,  and  is  called  in  some  of  the 
tropical  islands  the  RaycU  Palmetto,  The  stem 
of  a  full-sized  tree  at  the  base  is  seven  feet  in 
circumference,  and  it  rises  to  the  enormous 
height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  A 
noted  traveler,  in  his  description  of  this  tree, 
says :  *'  Near  the  base,  the  trunk  is  of  a  brown 
color,  hard,  woody,  and  jointed,  with  a  pith 
inside  like  the  elder.  The  upper  part  of  the 
trunk,  from  whence  the  foliage  springs, 
resembles  a  well-turned,  finely-polished  bal- 
uster, of  a  lively  green  color,  gently  swelling 
from  its  pedestal,  and  diminishing  gradually 
to  the  top,  where  it  expands  into  branches, 
waving  like  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  These 
are  decorated  with  numerous  leaflets,  some  of 
which  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  tapering  into  a  sharp  point. 
The  leaflets  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
This  lofty,  regular  group  of  foliage,  impelled 
by  the  most  gentle  gale,  and  constantly  wav- 
ing in  feathery  elegance,  is  an  object  of  beauty 
which  cannot  be  imagined  by  an  inhabitant  of 
temperate  climes,  unused  to  the  magniflcent 
vegetation  of  a  tropical  sun.  Within  the 
leaves,  which  constitute  the  summit  of  the 
trunk,  the  portion  called  the  cabbage  lies  con- 
cealed. This  substance  is  white,  about  two 
feet  long,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  the  thick- 
ness  of  a  man's  arm.  It  Is  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal flakes  like  ribbons,  and  so  compact  as 
to  form  a  solid,  crisp  body.  When  eaten  raw, 
it  tastes  somewhat  like  the  almond,  but  more 
tender  and  delicious.  When  out  Into  slices 
and  boiled,  it  is  served  up  with  meat  as  a 
vegetable.  To  obtain  this  great  delicacy- 
growing  on  the  v^ry  summit  of  such  a  stately 
trunk — the  noble  tree  must  be  felled  to  the 
ground.  In  the  place  where  the  cabbage  grew, 
a  species  of  beetle  generally  deposits  its  eggs, 
from  which,  in  due  time,  grubs  are  hatched, 
that  have  received  the  name  of  Palm-tree 
Worms.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
thumb,  very  fat  and  esteemed  a  great  lux- 
ury. They  are  fried  with  a  little  butter  and 
salt,  and  their  flavor  partakes  of  all  the  spices 
of  India."  A.  catechu,  is  a  handsome  tree  cul- 
tivated in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  for  its 
fruits,  known  as  Areca  or  Betel  nuts.  These 
nuts  are  cut  into  narrow  pieces,  which  are 
rolled  up  with  a  little  lime  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Betel  pepper.  The  pellet  is  then  chewed,  and 
is  hot  and  acrid,  but  possesses  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties,  and  is  considered  bene- 
ficial rather  than  otherwise.  The  natives  are 
BO  addicted  to  the  practice  that  they  would 
rather  go  without  food  than  their  favorite 
Areca  nuts. 

Axena'ria.  Sandwort.  From  arena,  sand;  in 
reference  to  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow.    Nat  Ord.  OaryophyUacea, 

A  large  genus  of  diminutive  weeds,  usually 
found  growing  on  sandy  soils. 

Are'nga.    Name  not  explained.    Nat.  Ord.  PlcU- 


A.  saochartfera,  is  a  very  useful  and  inter- 
esting Palm,  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 
In  its  native  country  the  fibres  attached  to 
the  petioles  are  twisted  into  ropes,  the  me- 
dulla of  the  trunk  is  used  as  sago,  and  the 
saccharine  juice  forms  excellent  sugar.  It  is 
said  that  this  species  alone  will  supply  all  the 
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actual  needs  of  the  native:  food,  clothing,  and 
a  simple  hut  made  from  the  leaves,  are  all 
supplied  from  this  species,  and  are  all  that  a 
native's  necessities  require.  Known  also  as 
8agueru8  sacchar^er. 

Areolate.  Divided  ofF  into  distinct  spaces,  usu- 
ally more  or  less  angular.  The  skin  of  a  plant 
is  areolate. 

AxBthn'sa.  A  classical  name,  after  one  of 
Diana's  nymphs.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecR. 

A*  biUboaa  is  a  beautiful  species  found 
growing  in  damp  places  and  bogs,  Virginia  to 
Maine,  and  northward.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  rose-purple,  from  one  to  two  inches 
long.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  our  native 
Orchids. 

Arga'nia.  From  argam,  its  aboriginal  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  SapotacetB, 

A.  Sideroxylon,  the  Argal  tree;  or  Iron 
Wood,  is  a  remarkable  evergreen  tree,  a  native 
of  Morocco.  It  has  a  spiny  trunk  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  of  low  stature.  It  gives  off 
branches  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
incline  downwards  until  they  rest  upon  the 
earth;  at  length,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  trunk,  they  ascend,  and  again  reach 
out  to  a  long  distance.  A  tree  mentioned  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany,  measured  sixteen  feet 
only  in  height,  while  its  circumference  was 
220  feet.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  so  heavy 
as  to  sink  in  water. 

Argemo'ne.  Prickly  Poppy.  From  argema,  a 
cataract  of  the  eye ;  in  reference  to  its  medi- 
cinal qualities.    Nat.  Ord.  Papaveraoeas. 

Highly  ornamental  hardy  annuals  and  peren- 
nials from  Mexico,  with  large  flowers  like 
those  of  the  Poppy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 
The  plants,  spreading  widely,  require  a  good 
deal  of  room  to  look  handsome.  The  seed  of 
A,  Mexicana  is  the  Fioo  del  Inferno  (Infernal 
Fig)  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  purgative  and  powers 
f  ul  narcotic,  especially  if  smoked  with  tobacco. 

ArgenteuB.  Silvery,  a  pale  color  resembling 
silver. 

Argyre'ia.  Named  in  reference  to  the  white, 
silvery  texture  of  the  leaves,  from  argyreioat 
silveiy.    Nat.  Ord.  ConvolvuUMcea. 

A  fine  genus  of  strong-growing  climbers 
from  the  East  Indies.  They  are  only  adapted 
for  the  green-house,  and  require  a  long  time, 
with  liberal  pot  room,  to  bring  them  into 
fiower.  A.  cuneata  is  a  dwarf-growing,  free- 
fiowerlng  species,  colors  white  and  purple, 
resembling  the  Ipomcea,  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   Introduced  in  1822. 

Aril,  ArlUns.  A  fleshy  growth  which  rises  up 
from  the  placenta  and  encompasses  the  aeed, 
like  the  Mace  surrounding  the  Nutmeg  and 
the  red  sac  the  Euonymua, 

Ariue'ma.  Indian  Turnip.  Dragon  Arum 
From  aron,  Arum,  and  wma,  a  standard;  is 
reference  to  the  close  affinity  to  Arum.  Nat 
Ord.  Aroidea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
nials. Two  of  the  species.  A,  iriphf^him,  the 
Indian  Turnip,  and  A.  Draoonttum,  the  Green 
Dragon  or  Dragon  Boot,  are  common  In  moist 
woods  and  along  streams  In  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  bear  cultivation  well, 
and  make  beautiful  plants  for  a  shady  border. 
The  flowers  are  popularly  known  as  Jack-ln- 
the-Pulplt.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  cluster 
of  scarlet  berries,  that  make  a  showy  appear- 
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anoe  until  winter.  The  biting,  aorid  propertieB 
of  this  genus  are  such  that  the  smallest  por- 
tion chewed,  either  of  leaves  or  root,  produces 
a  feeling  as  if  the  tongue  were  pierced  with 
needles. 

Azlatate.  Having  a  beard  or  awn,  as  the  glumes 
of  barley. 

Arl'stea.  From  ariaia,  a  point  or  beard;  in 
reference  to  the  rigid  points  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  IridaoeoB. 

A  genus  of  tender  herbaceous  perennials 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  embracing  about 
fifteen  species.  They  vary  in  height  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet  and  produce  their 
interesting  blue  flowers  all  summer.  Easily 
propagated  by  division  or  seeds. 

Arlstl'da.  From  arista,  a  beard  or  awn.  Nat. 
Ord.  Oraminaoea. 

A  genus  of  harsh  perennial  grasses,  com- 
mon on  drv,  barren  soils  throughout  the  United 
States.  A,  dicHoioma  is  commonly  known  as 
Poverty  Grass,  as  it  Is  a  sure  indication  of 
poor  and  barren  soil.  A.  stricta  is  the  Southern 
wiregrass. 

Arl'atolo'cliUL  Blrthwort.  From  aristoa,  best, 
and  lodieia,  parturition,  its  supposed  medl- 
oinal  character.    Nat.  Ord.  AriatolochiacecB, 

A  genus  of  climbing  plants  natives  princi- 
pally of  South  America,  a  few  species  being 
found  in  North  America,  Europe  and  India. 
Most  of  them  extend  their  branches  a  long 
distance,  though  some  are  to  be  found  that  are 
neat  and  compact  in  their  growth.  The  flowers 
of  all  are  extremely  curious,  generally  of  some 
lurid  color,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
expanded  mouth  of  a  horn.  The  larger  ones 
have,  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  the  ear 
of  an  elephant,  while  others  are  distinguished 
by  a  long,  pendant  pouch.  The  tender  species 
require  either  the  hot-house  or  green-house, 
ana  a  few  are  sufficiently  robust  to  bear  ex- 
posure to  our  winters.  They  grow  freely  in 
rich  loam  and  leaf  mould.  A,  eipho  (Dutch- 
man's Pipe)  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  one  of  the  best  climbers  for  covering 
walls  or  trellises;  under  favorable  circum- 
stances it  will  grow  twenty  feet  in  a  season. 
The  foliage  is  large,  of  a  deep,  rich  green ; 
it  is  propagated  bv  seed,  layers,  or  cuttings, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.  A.  aerperUaria,  the 
Virginian  Snake  Boot,  is  well  kiaown  for  its 
aromatic-stimulant  root,  and  is  used  In  medi- 
cine. 

Ail'stoloohla'oese.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  occasionally  l^yond  those 
limits,  occurs  a  race  of  plants  with  singularly 
inflated,  irregular  flowers,  consisting  of  a 
calyx  only,  of  a  dull,  dingy  color,  varying  from 
vellow  to  shades  of  chocolate,  purple,  or 
brown,  and  often  emitting  an  offensive  odor. 
A  hot  summer  appears  to  be  one  condition  of 
their  existence,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
most  striking  of  which  are  the  iLaariMiw,  little 
stemless  plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Arlstota'lia.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  TiUacta, 

A.  Macaui  is  esteemed  for  its  handsome 
foliage.  The  berries  are  purple,  becoming 
black  with  age  and  are  edible.  The  wood  is 
used  in  Chili  for  making  musical  instruments, 
its  tough  bark  forming  the  strings.  The  varie- 
gabed  form  is  a  very  ornamental  plant. 
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Arma'iiiaoa.  TheAprloot.  Pruma  Armetdana. 

Anne'rla.  Thrift.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
Sweet  William.    Nat.  Ord.  Pkmbagina4seiB. 

A  genus  of  highly  ornamental,  hardy  herba^ 
ceouB  plants,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  flowers  of 
various  shades  between  pink  and  purple,  pro- 
duced on  the  majority  of  the  species  in  great 
Erofusion.  The  common  Thrift,  A,  wdaairia, 
\  a  well-known  substitute  for  Box  as  an  edging 
to  flower  borders.  They  grow  with  freedom 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  without  regard  to  situ- 
ation, except  that  the  drip  of  trees  is  injurious 
to  most  of  them.  Propagated  by  division. 
Exceedingly  common  on  the  rocky  sea  coasts 
of  Britain .  Several  pretty  varieties  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation,  especially  a  gar- 
den variety  called  CriiMon  Oem,  with  large 
heads  of  bright  crimson-pink  flowers,  and 
tufted  habit. 

Ame'bia.  Handsome,  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Boroffmacea;  allied  to 
Lithospermum. 

A.  tchioides  is  one  of  the  showiest  hardy 
plants  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  rcxik- 
garden.  Flowers  bright  primrose  yellow,  with 
a  purplish  spot,  borne  in  large  terminal  spikes. 

A'mioa.  From  omoMs,  a  lamb's  skin ;  in  ref- 
erence to  the  texture  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
Composiia, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  dwarf  herbaceous 
plants.  Some  of  the  species  are  common  in 
this  country,  though  not  of  special  interest. 
A,  moniana  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  and  Middle  Europe.  The 
tincture  of  Arnica  is  prepared  from  this 
species  ;  was  flrst  introduced  by  the  homoB- 
opathlsts,  and  soon  after  came  into  general 
use,  and  is  considered  invaluable  for  wounds 
or  bruises. 

Amo'tto,  or  Ana'tto.    See  Bixa  OreUano, 

Aromatic  Wintergreen.    See  OauUherui, 

Aronl'dim.  From  amikia,  a  lamb's  skin ;  in  ref- 
ence  to  the  softness  of  the  flower-heads.  Nat. 
Ord.  ComposiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, inhabiting  Oentral  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  have  flower  stalks  varying  from  three 
Inches  to  two  feet  high,  with  terminal 
heads  of  bright,  yellow  flowers.  A.  Cluaii, 
a  pretty  little  Alpine  species  growing  from 
three  to  flve  inches  high,  is  well  aidapted 
for  a  border  plant  or  for  rock- work.  They  are 
increased  by  division,  or  from  seed.  Syn. 
Doronicum  Churii.,  From  arpe,  a  scimitar,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf  ;  the  leaf  is  sword-shaped. 

Axpophyllum.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacetB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  Orchids  from 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada.  They  are  of  grace- 
ful habit,  easy  of  culture,  and  the  flowers  last 
long  in  perfection.  They  are  Increased  by 
division,  and  should  be  grown  rapidly  to  pro- 
duce large  bulbs,  as  small  ones  do  not 
flower. 

Arrhena'thenun.  Oat-grass.  From  currhen,  a 
male,  and  aniher,  a  point ;  on  account  of  awns 
on  the  male  spikes.    Nat.  Ord.  OrammaceoR, 

A  small  genus  of  strong  growing  grasses, 
occasionally  cultivated  in  tnls  country  as  a 
pasture  grass  and  for  hay ;  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  veiT  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  but  is 
considered  valuable  in  mixture  with  other 
grasses  for  moist  meadows,  as  it  produoes  a 
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plentiful  supply  of  early  foliage,  which  is 
eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  It  is  a  trouble- 
some grass  with  other  crops. 

Arrow  Cane.    Qynervam  aaggiiahim, 

Azxov  Grass.    Triglochvn  paluatre. 

Axrow-head.    Chinese.    SagUkuria  Chinenaia. 
Common.    Sagittaria  8a>giUotfoUa. 

Anro^r  Poison.    Gaboon  or  Trop.  Africa.    Stro- 
phanthua  hiaMua, 
Guiana,  Curan  or  Curali.    Stryehnoa  toxifera, 
Javanese.    Strychnoa  Tiente. 
Malay.    ArUiaria  taxicaria. 

AiTO'w-root.  A  pure  kind  of  starch  employed 
for  dietary  and  other  purposes,  obtained 
from  various  sources,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  following : 

American.    Zea  maya, 

Bermuda.    Marania  amndinacea. 

Brazilian  or  Tapioca.    Manihoi  utiUaaima 

Chinese.    Nekmbiuan  apecioawn, 

£.  Indian.  Owrcuma  angtiatifolia,  and  other 
species. 

English.    SoUmum  tuberoaum, 

Mexican.    Dion  edule. 

Portland.    Arwn  macuiaium, 

AzTO^ir-^roocL     American.     Viburnum  denUtium, 
Califomlan.     "VVwrnum  ellipticum, 
British    Columbian.      Spirtaa  Vouglaaai,   8. 
opultfolia. 

Artane'ma.  An  interesting  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  ScrophuiarietcecB. 
A.  ftmbriatum  (closely  allied  to  Torenla) 
is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub  with  large 
funnel-shaped,  fringed,  blue  flowers,  bloom- 
ing from  June  to  November.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Moreton  Bay,  New  Holland,  in 
1830,  and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or 
Boeuo. 

Art'anthe.    Derivation  of  name  not  given.   Nat. 
Ord.  Piperacea. 

A  small  genus  belonging  to  the  Pepper 
family.  They  are  woody  plants,  with  jointed 
stems,  rough  leaves,  and  spikes  of  flowers 
opposite  the  leaves.  A.  dangcUa  furnishes 
one  of  the  articles  known  by  the  Peruvians  as 
Matico,  and  which  is  used  by  them  for  the 
same  purpose  as  Cubebs,  the  produce  of  a 
nearly-allied  plant ;  but  its  chief  value  is  the 
power  it  has  of  staunching  blood.  The  un- 
der-surface  of  the  leaf  is  rough,  traversed 
by  a  network  of  projecting  veins,  and  covered 
with  hairs ;  hence  its  effect  in  stopping  hem- 
orrhage is  probably  mechanical,  like  that  of 
lint,  cobweb,  and  other  commonly  used  ap- 
pliances. The  species  are  not  esteemed  valu- 
able as  flowering  plants.  Placed  by  some 
authors  under  Piper. 

Aztemi'sla.  Wormwood.    From  Ariemia,  one  of 
the  names  of  Diana.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB, 

Shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  with  their 
leaves  usually  much  divided  and  frequently  of 
a  grey  color.  The  genu's  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  and 
most  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their 
strong  odor  and  bitter  taste.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  West,  as  Utah,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  etc.,  there  are  large  tracts  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  other  vegetation  than 
that  afforded  by  various  kinds  of  Artemiaia 
wliich  cover  vast  plains,  and  give  them 
an  uniyersal  greyish  green  hue.  They 
axe  unfortimately  of  no  value  for  forage. 
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This  genus  contains  amongst  others  the  well 
known  Southern  wood  or  Old  Man,  A,  AbrO' 
tanunit  the  finely  divided  leaves  of  which  have 
a  fragrant  aromatic  odor.  A.  Ahainthiumfthe 
common  Wormwood,  possesses  aromatic, 
bitter,  and  tonic  properties  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  a  vermifuge ;  it  is  also  in  con- 
nection with  several  species  growing  in  Switz- 
erland and  utied  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bitter  aromatic  tonic  "  Extralt  d*  Absinthe." 
The  Tarragon,  A.  Drctcimculua,  differs  from  the 
majority  of  its  fellows,  in  thai  its  leaves  are 
undivided,  they  are  narrow,  of  a  bright  green 
color  and  possess  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor 
much  valued  in  Salads,  etc.  Native  of  Siberia. 
The  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  are  fre- 
quently miscalled  Artemisias. 

Arthropo'dium.  From  arthron,  a  loint,  and 
POU8,  a  foot;  the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers 
being  jointed.  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  LUia4xm  allied  to  Anthericum,  with 
grass-like  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white  flow- 
ers in  loose  racemes. 

Arthroate'mma.  From  arthron^  a  joint,  and 
atemont  a  stamen,  in  reference  to  the  stamens 
being  jointed.  Stove  or  green-house,  ever- 
green shrubs,  from  Central  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  Nat.  Ord.  MelaatomacecR, 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  handsome, 
with  rose  or  lilac  flowers,  resembling  the 
Bhexias.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

A'rtiohoke.  The  Cyrwira  aoolymua,  the  Globe 
Artichoke  of  gardens,  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
growing  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
with  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  meas- 
ure from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  pinnati- 
fld,  or  cut  In  deep,  horizontal,  convex  seg- 
ments, which  are  covered  with  an  ash-colored 
down,  the  whole  plant  resembling  a  large 
Thistle.  The  portion  eaten  is  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  before  the  flower  opens.  The 
whole  head  is  removed  and  boiled,  the  leaves 
laid  aside,  and  the  bottom  eaten,  dipped  in 
butter,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  The 
Artichoke  is  a  supposed  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  first  account  of  its  cultivation 
was  in  Italy,  in  1473,  and  from  that  period, 
when  it  was  said  to  be  very  scarce,  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor,  and  its  cultivation 
extended.  The  artichoke  thrives  best  in  a 
light,  very  rich,  moist  soil.  One  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  saline  properties  suits  it 
best.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  suckers 
from  established  plants.  The  JeruaaUvm  Arti- 
choke  is  in  no  sense  a  true  Artichoke,  but  the 
tuberous  root  of  a  species  of  Sunflower,  Heli- 
anthua  tuberoauay  a  native  of  the  north-western 
States,  the  north-western  British  Possessions 
and  Canada.  Its  nativity  has  generally  been 
credited  to  Brazil,  without  any  good  author- 
ity ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  it  abounds  in  a  wild  state  in  the  localities 
above-named.  Its  cultivation  is  now  strongly 
recommended  on  dry  soils,  liable  to  excessive 
droughts.  It  Is  said  that  1,600  bushels  per 
acre  can  be  produced,  upon  which  swine  will 
thrive  finelv,  the  tubers  furnishing  sufficient 
water  to  allay  thirst.  They  also  furnish  excel- 
lent food  for  sheep.  Some  agriculturists 
claim  that  the  tops,  cut  and  properly  cured, 
form  an  excellent  hay,  with  a  yield  of  five  or 
six  tons  to  the  acre. 

ArttonlatecL    Jointed,  having  joints. 
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ArtiUery  Plant.  See  POea  serpOlifolia  and 
P.  hemiarictfolia. 

Artocarpa'oeaB.  A  group  of  apetalous  trees, 
not  unlike  the  Plane-trees  of  Europe  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  the  tropics.  They 
abound  in  a  milky  Juice,  and  have,  for  the  most 
part,  their  female  flowers  collected  Into  fleshy 
masses  or  heads.  Moreover,  they  have  great 
sheathing,  convolute  stipules,  like  those  of  a 
Fig-tree.  This  natural  order  presents  strange 
anomalies :  the  invaiuable  Bread-fruit  tree  of 
the  tropics,  the  useful  Cow-tree  of  Garaccas, 
and  the  virulent  poison  of  the  Upas-tree  of 
Java,  side  by  side.  The  more  important 
genera  are  Artocarpua  and  AnHaria. 

Artoca'rpns.  Bread  Fruit.  From  artos,  bread, 
and  caarpos,  fruit ;  the  fruit  baked  resembles 
bread.    Nat.  Ord.  Artocarpa4XCB. 

A.  inciaa,  the  Bread-fruit,  originally  found 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Paoiflc,  though  now  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
singular  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  Bread-fruit  is  a  beautiful  as  well 
as  a  useful  tree.  The  trunk  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  forty  feet,  and,  in  a  full-grown 
tree,  is  from  twelve  to  flfteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter; the  branches  oome  out  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  the  lower  ones  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  they  become  shorter  and 
shorter  until  they  reach  the  top,  giving  the 
tree  an  appearance  of  perfect  symmetry.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lively  green,  divided  into  seven 
or  nine  lobes,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
long.  The  fruit  is  about  nine  inches  long, 
heflurt-shaped,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  marked 
with  hexagonal  warts  In  clusters.  The  pulp 
is  white,  partly  farinaceous  and  partly  flbrous; 
but  when  'quite  ripe  it  becomes  yellow  and 
Juicy.  The  Breadfruit  furnishes  the  chief 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
and  South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
usually  out  into  pieces,  and  roasted  or  baked 
in  ovens  on  the  ground  heated  by  hot  stones. 

Aram.  From  aron;  supposed  to  bo  an  ancient 
Egvptian  word.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidem. 

There  are  several  interesting  species  con- 
tained in  this  genus  which  may  be  accounted 
pretty  additions  to  the  collections  of  the  hot- 
house and  green-house,  though  the  flowers 
possess  a  disagreeable  odor.  In  contrast  with 
the  other  species  is  A.  PialeBtinvMn,  that  has 
flowers  of  deep  crimson,  with  a  delicious  fra- 
grance not  unlike  the  Violet.  In  shape  it 
resembles  the  Galla  Lily,  Richardia  jEUUi(i)ica  ; 
in  fact,  when  it  was  introduced,  in  1876,  into 
the  United  States,  it  was  under  the  name  of 
**  Crimson  Calla."  Numerous  ofEseto  are 
annually  produced,  by  which  the  species  are 
extended.  A,  Sandwn^  the  Black  Calla,  a  late 
introduction  (1887^  from  the  Holy  Land,  is 
described  as  '*  producing  large,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  rising  above  the  leaves  on  a  slender 
but  vigorous  stalk,  of  a  brown-red  color  at  the 
lower  part  and  green  at  the  upper  end.  The 
spathe  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long  and  four  inches  wide,  of  a  brilliant  dark 
purple  color  and  green  underneath.  The 
spadlx  is  about  ten  inches  long,  velvet-like, 
and  quite  black.  The  whole  plant  Is  most 
Btatelv  and  elegant  in  appearance."  A,  Dra- 
CMwcwMg,  the  Dra«on  Arum,  deserves  a  place 
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in  the  flower  garden  for  its  large,  very  remark- 
able flowers.  This  species  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Gladiolus.  The  roots  of  all 
this  natural  order,  when  green,  contain  a 
milky  fluid,  which  is  exceedingly  acrid, 
exciting  a  painful  sensation  of  burning  heat 
in  the  tongue  and  mouth.  When  cut  In  slices 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  will  very  quickly 
produce  a  blister.  This  same  active  principle 
Is  not  conflned  to  the  roots  of  the  various 
genera  and  species,  but  is  found  in  the  leaves 
as  well.  A  piece  of  the  Calla  leaf,  not  larger 
than  a  pin*s  head,  if  taken  into  the  mouth, will 
produce  violent  and  painful  burnings.  Some 
of  the  species  yield  an  excellent  quality  of 
Arrow-root. 

Arum  Uly.    Ricluurdia  jSlthiopica, 
Spotted  Leaved.    Richardia  mactUcUa. 
Yellow.    Richardia  haatata. 

Amndina'ria.  An  alteration  of  the  word  Arundo, 
to  which  this  genus  mav  be  compared  in  refer- 
ence to  ito  large  size.  Nat.  Ord.  OramiruuxcR. 
A  genus  of  grasses  of  a  shrubby  or  arbo- 
rescent nature,  with  strong-jointed  stems, 
resembling  those  of  the  Bamboo  caiio.  They 
are  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  in  some  instances  attain  a  great  size.  A. 
fdUxUa  is  one  of  the  hardiest  kinds,  and  is 
very  ornamental  in  the  sub-tropical  garden. 
This  species  will  endure  the  winter  without 
protection,  from  Washington,  southward.  A. 
Schamburgkii,  a  native  of  Guiana,  is  an  import- 
ant species.  The  canes  grow  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  It  is  this  plant  that  chiefly 
furnishes  the  native  Indians  with  the  tubes 
from  which  they  blow  their  poisonous  arrows, 
which  act  with  auch  fatal  effect  on  their  vic- 
tims. A,  gigantea  and  A.  iecUij  two  species 
fpund  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
from  Florida  to  Indiana,  form  canes  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high  and  are  now  much  used 
by  floriste  for  plant  stakes,  the  toughest 
and  best  of  which  come  from  Indiana. 

Am'ndo.  Beed.  A  word  of  doubtful  deriva- 
tion, perhaps  from  the  Latin  word  arundo,  a 
reed.    Nat.  Ord.  OraminacecB, 

A.  Donax  is  a  splendid  Bamboo-looking  reed, 
rather  tender  in  severe  winters,  but  which,  if 
the  season  be  favorable,  will  grow,  in  rich  soil 
kept  moist,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  one  vear,  producing  a  flne  oriental  appear- 
ance when  standing  singly  on  a  lawn  or  near 
water.  This  varietv  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  introduced  in  1648,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  an  inmate  of  our  flower  gar- 
dens. A.  Donax  variegata,  a  variety  with 
leaves  beautifully  striped  in  different  colors, 
similar  to  those  of  the  commot  Ribbon-grass 
of  our  gardens,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  for  the  sub-tropical  garden.  It  re- 
quires, however,  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house during  winter  in  our  Northern  States. 
It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  roote,  and 
will  succeed  In  ordinary  garden  soil. 

AsafoB'tida  plant.    Narthex  aaafaslida. 

AsafcB'tida  plant,  Persian.    Ferula  Peraica, 

Ataraba'ooa.  A  common  name  for  Aaanmn 
EuropcBwn. 

A'aanun.  Wild  Ginger.  From  a,  private,  and 
aaron,  feminine ;  the  application  of  the  term 
unexplcdned.    Nat.  Ord.  Ariatolochiaoea, 
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A  genus  of  rather  curious  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  common  in  most  parte  of  the 
united  States,  usually  in  rich,  moist  woods. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  A,  Oinodenae  is  the  Canada  Snake- 
root  or  Wild  Ginger.  It  is  recognized  by  its 
single  pair  of  broad,  kidney-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  single  large,  brownish-purple  flower  on 
a  short  peduncle,  sometimes  nearly  buried. 
The  roots  are  pungent  and  aromatic. 

Asoendlng.    Directed  upwards;  as  the  stem, 
wtiich  is  the  ascending  axis. 

Aade'piada'ceaB.  The  very  large  natural  order 
which  bears  this  name  is  known  by  its  pollen 
being  collected  in  the  form  of  waxv  masses  or 
bags,  derived  from  the  separable  inner  lining 
of  the  anther  cells,  and  by  the  fruit  consisting 
most  commonly  ot  a  pair  of  divaricating  in- 
flated seed-pods.  Fully  1,000  species  are 
known,  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  They 
vaiy  extremely  in  appearance,  many  being 
leafless  succulents,  like  Stapelia;  others 
(and  they  are  more  numerous)  consisting  of 
twiners  like  Hoya;  while  another  porUon 
consists  of  upright  herbaceous  plants,  such 
as  A»depias  and  Vvnoetoxicum ;  a  few  are 
tropical  trees.  As  a  general  rule  the  species 
are  poisonous ;  an  acrid  milk  wliich  pervades 
all  their  parte  being  eminently  emetic  and 
purgative.  The  genera  Stapelia,  Hoya,  Aade- 
pia8,  Vincetoxicum,  Ceropegia  and  Pertp2ooa, 
are  good  examples  of  the  order. 

Asole'pias.  Milkweed.  The  Greek  name  of  the 
j^JaculapiuB  of  the  Latins.  Nat.  Ord.  Aade- 
piadaoecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tall-growing  plants, 
mostly  of  a  hardy  herbaceous  character, 
remarkable  for  their  curious  flowers  and  the 
silky  substance  which  fllls  the  seed-pod.  The 
most  ornamental  native  species  is  A.  tuberosa^ 
which  has  flne  orange-colored  flowers  but  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate.  A.  Mexicana, 
white,  and  A.  Ourasaavica,  orange-scarlet, 
both  tender  species,  are  excellent  plants  for 
the  mixed  border  in  summer;  the  former  is 
especially  valuable  for  cut  flowers.  They  are 
all  easily  raised  from  seeds.    * 

A'Bcynun.  From  a,  without,  and  aXcyroa,  hard : 
that  is  to  say,  a  plant  that  is  soft  to  the  touch. 
Nat.  Ord.  HyperioaouB, 

A  genus  of  elegant  little  herbs  and  sub- 
shrubs  numbering  five  species,  all  of  them 
American  witlL  a  distribution  from  the  North- 
ern States  to  New  Grenada.  A.  Orux  AfkdrexB^ 
Is  called  St.  Andrew's  Cross  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  four  pale  yellow  petals  approach- 
ing each  other  In  pairs,  they  appear  like  a 
cross  with  equal  arms.  Collectively  they  are 
called  St.  JohnVworts. 


American   Black  or   Water.     F^raxinus 

aambvcyolia. 
Black  Mountain.    EhuxUyptus  Leucoxylon, 
Blue.    FraxtnM6  qfuadrangitkUa, 
Cape.    Ekebergia  Capewns, 
Carolina  Water.    Fraxinu8  pUUycarpa. 
Chinese.    Praxinus  Chinentna, 
Common,    ^raxinua  excelsior. 
Flowering.    Fraxinua  Omus. 
Gray.    Praxvmua  Americana  wjur,  einerea. 
Ground.    j^Sgopodium  podograria,  and  Angelica 

syhteatris. 
Hoop.     CeUia  craastfolia. 
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Ash.     Jerusalem.     IsaHa  ttnetorio,  or  Reseda 
hUeola. 
Manna.    Fraxinus  Orrvua  var,  rotundifolia. 
Mountain  or  Wild.   English.  Pyrws  aucuparia. 
Mountain.    N.  American.    Pyrus  Americana. 
Northern  Prickly.    Xanthoxyhmi  AmerUxmwm. 
Oregon.    Fraxinua  Oregana. 
Poison.    Rhus  Venenata. 
Prickly.    XanthoMflumfraxineum. 
Bed  American.    Praxinus  pubeaoens. 
Southern  Prickly.    Xantfioxylum  Carolinianvm, 
Wafer.    Ptelea  trifoliata. 
Water.    Fraxinua  aambueifolia. 
White.   Fraxinvs  Americana  var.  aXba. 

Ash-keys,  or  Ash  Candles.    The  fruit  of  Fraxi- 
nus  excelaior. 

Aflh-leaved  Maple.    Acer  Negundo. 

Asiatic  Polaoii  Bulb.     Orinum  Aaiaticum. 

Asi'mina.    Papaw.    Named  from  Aaiminier  of 
the  French  colonists.    Nat.  Ord.  AnonacecB. 

A.  triloba^  the  only  species,  is  a  low-grow- 
ing tree  or  shrub,  common  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  States,  where  it  is  popularly 
known  as  Papaw.  The  fruit  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  yellowish,  and  when  fully 
ripe  is  by  many  highly  esteemed. 

Aspa'ragus.  From  a,  intensive,  and  spar- 
aaao,  to  tear;  in  reference  to  the  strong 
prickles  of  some  species.  Nat.  Ord.  lAliaoea, 
Of  this  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  green-house  plants,  the  common  garden 
Asparagus,  A.  officinalis^  is  the  best  known 
species.  There  are,  however,  several  green- 
house climbing  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Africa,  that  have  of  late  years  been  cultivated 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  well  deserve  a 
place  in  every  collection,  however  small.  Of 
these  A.  tenuissimus  is  the  most  largely  cul- 
tivated as  it  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  its  foliage  is  remarkable  for  Its  extreme 
slendemess,  and  delicate  appearance.  A.  plu- 
mosust  and  its  variety  A.  p.  nanus,  are  most 
elegant  plants,  with  smooth  stems,  and  grace- 
fully arching,  fine  filmy  foliage,  rivalling  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  finest  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
while  their  cut  sprays  have  the  advantage  of 
much  greater  persistency  than  any  fern,  re- 
taining their  freshness  in  water  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  They  also  form  excellent  plants 
for  the  green-house,  when  trained  in  pots, 
and  are  invaluable  for  cutting.  They  are  un- 
fortunately slow  of  propagation  being  in- 
creased only  by  seeds,  or  by  division.  They 
were  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1876. 

The  Garden  Asparagus,  A.  officinalis.  Is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  Bussia,  and  Poland. 
In  many  other  parts  of  Europe  it  is  found 
growing  wild,  but  is  probably  an  escape  in 
many  localities,  and  is  perfectly  naturalized,  as 
it  is  sparingly  on  our  own  coasts.  The  Aspar- 
agus is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  tlie 
most  delicious  of  ourganlen  vegetables.  It 
was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder, 
200  years  B.  C. ;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  sort  that 
grew  in  his  time  near  Bavenna,  of  which 
three  heads  would  weigh  a  pound.  From 
these  accounts  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  the  line  of 
Asparagus.  Many  of  our  best  gardeners  con- 
tend that  adaptation  of  soil,  together  with 
thorough  cultivation,  alone  explains  the 
difference  in  this  vegetable^  as  offered  in  our 
markets,  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  there  are 
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varieties  In  Asparagus,  as  well  as  In  other 
vegetables,  and  such  selections  as  Conover's 
Colossal,  and  the  Palmetto,  are  undoubted 
improvements  on  the  original  sort.  Its  value 
and  imporlanoe  as  a  Vegetable  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  it  is  extensively  grown  and 
when  properly  managed  produces  a  lucrative 
crop. 

The  preparation  of  the  Asparagus  bed 
should  be  made  with  more  care  than  for  most 
vegetables,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  perma- 
nent crop,  which  ought  to  yield  as  well  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  as  of  five  years,  if  the 
soil  has  been  well  prepared.  The  Asparagus 
bed,  to  start  with,  should  be  on  ground  thor- 
oughly drained,  either  naturally  or  ai*tiflcially, 
and  if  choice  can  be  had,  on  a  rather  light, 
sandy  loam.  This  should  be  trenched  and 
mixed  with  sufficient  manure  to  form  a  coat- 
ing at  least  six  inches  thicic  over  the  bed. 
This  manure  should  be  worlced  into  the  soil 
by  trenching  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  as  the 
roots  of  the  plant  will  reach  quite  that  depth 
in  a  few  yeai-s.  In  setting,  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  should  be  placed  at  least  throe  inches 
below  the  surface.  Asparagus  may  be  planted 
either  in  the  spring  or  the  fall.  If  in  the 
spring,  it  should  be  done  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work ;  and  if  in  the 
fall,  Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  had, 
which  is  usually  in  the  earfv  part  of  October. 
We  prefer  fall  planting  on  light,  well-drained 
soils,  for  the  reason  that,  If  it  is  done  then, 
young  roots  are  formed  which  are  ready  to 
grow  on  the  approach  of  spring ;  but  if  the 
planting  is  done  in  March,  April,  or  May,  this 
formation  of  new  roots  has  to  take  place  then, 
and  causes  a  corresponding  delay  in  growth. 
Plants  are  sold  by  market  gardeners  and  seeds- 
men ;  and  as  it  will  save  a  year  or  two  to  pur- 
chase them,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise 
them  from  seed  in  a  private  garden. 

The  edible  portion  is  the  undeveloped  stems, 
which,  if  out  away  as  soon  as  they  appear,  are 
followed  by  others,  which  start  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  The  cutting,  if  continued 
too  long,  would  finally  exhaust  the  root; 
hence  it  is  customary  to  stop  cutting  as  soon 
as  early  peas  become  plentv,  and  allow  the 
remaining  shoots  to  grow  during  the  rest  of 
the  season,  and  thus  accumulate  sufficient 
strength  in  the  plant  to  allow  it  to  produce 
another  crop  of  shoots  the  next  season. 

The  surface  of  the  Asparagus  bed  should 
have  a  top  dressing  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
rough  stable  manure  every  fall  f November), 
which  should  be  lightly  forked  into  the  bed 
in  the  spring.  The  variety  mostly  grown  is 
the  Colossal,  although  the  new  French  variety, 
known  as  the  Palmetto,  is  likely  to  supersede 
It,  its  merit  being  that  the  shoots  grow  more 
uniformly  large  than  the  Colossi. 

In  some  locidities  Asparagus  is  attacked  by 
an  insect  called  tiie  Asparagus  Beetle.  The 
best  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest,  that 
we  have  found,  is  to  coop  up  a  hen,  and  let 
the  chickens  eat  the  insects  and  their  eggs. 

Asparagus  can  also  be  forced  to  advantage 
if  brought  into  market  before  March.  By 
that  time  Florida  begins  to  supply  our  mar- 
kets in  quantity,  and  the  price  depreciates. 
Strong,  healthy  young  plants,  three  to  four 
years  old,  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  be  sown  yearly  and  grown  on  in 
succession,  on  the  surface  plan ;  that  is,  not 
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planted  deep  in  the  ground  as  for  permanent 
beds.  The  general  management  for  forcing  is 
similar  to  that  required  for  Bhubarb.  See 
article  on  **  Forcing  Vegetables." 

Aflpa'ragus,  Batli  or  PruBslaii,  consists  of  the 
spikes  when  about  eight  inches  long,  of 
OmiihogcUum  Pyrenaicum  which  grows  abund- 
antly enough  in  hedges  and  pastures  in  that 
localily  (Bath,  England),  to  be  worth  gather- 
ing  for  sale. 

A«pa'ragu8  of  the  Cossaoks.     Typha  IcUtfoUa. 

Aspa'sia.  From  aapazomaif  1  embrace;  the 
column  embraced  by  the  labellum.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchida>ce(B. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  from 
Central  and  South  America.  One  of  the  more 
important  species.  A,  epidendroideSf  has  yellow 
and  brown  sepals,  the  petals  light  purple,  the 
lip  white,  with  purple  in  the  centre.  The 
species  should  be  grown  in  baskets,  or  on 
blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  with  plenty  of  moss. 
They  do  not  require  a  high  temperature,  but 
need  plenty  of  air.  Increased  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1833. 

A'apen.    See  PojnUua  tremulcu 

A'spera.    Rough,  with  hairs  or  points. 

Aspe'mla.  The  diminutive  of  aaper,  rough ;  in 
reference  to  the  rough  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rubiacea. 

Pretty,  dwarf,  hardy  plants,  chiefly  natives 
of  the  European  Continent,  well  adapted  for 
shaded  situations  among  trees.  A,  odoraJta^ 
the  common  Woodruff,  is  esteemed  for  its 
delightful  scent.  This  pretty  little  plant, 
when  wilted,  haa  the  odor  of  new-mown  hay, 
and  when  kept  among  clothes.  It  not  only 
imparts  an  agreeable  perfume  to  them,  but 
preserves  them  from  insects. 

Asphalt.  Artificial  Asphalt  is  used  verr  gen- 
erally for  foot-paths  in  gardens,  etc.  One  of 
the  best  methods  is  the  following:  Lime 
rubbish,  two  parts ;  coal  ashes,  one  part,  (both 
must  be  very  di-y  and  sifted  very  fine) ;  mix 
them  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  wherein  pour  boiling  hot  coal-tar ;  mix 
well  together.  When  as  stiff  as  mortar,  lay  it 
down  three  inches  thick,  on  a  dry  and  previ- 
ously well-leveled  surface,  sprinkle  with  dry 
sifted  sand  and  roll  thoroughly  with  a  heavy 
roller.  Only  Just  enough  tar  to  last  about  ten 
minutes  must  be  taken  from  the  furnace  at 
one  time,  as,  if  it  be  not  boiling,  the  walks 
will  become  soft  under  the  ^ctlon  of  very  hot 
sun.  This  may  be  repeated  every  three  years. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  surface,  Unie,  coal 
ashes,  and  sand,  be  perfectly  dry,  and  that 
the  days  selected  for  the  operation  be  very 
fine,  the  hotter  the  better. 

Aspho'delus.  Asphodel.  From  a,  privative, 
and  sphaUot  to  supplant ;  the  stately  flowers 
not  easily  surpassed.    Nat.  Ord.  LHUuskb, 

Showy  plants  suitable  for  the  open  border, 
with  white  or  yellow  flowers.  They  may  be 
grown  in  any  soil,  and  are  readily  increased 
by  separation  of  the  roots.  Most  varieties  are 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  have  long  been  in 
cultivation  in  our  gardens,  and  are  perfectly 
hurdy. 

Aspi'diesB.  A  section  of  polypodineous  Ferns, 
in  which  the  sori  are  punctiform  or  dot-like, 
and  covered  either  by  reniform  or  peltate 
indusia. 
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ABpidi'stra.  From  aspidiaeon,  a  little  round 
shield;  the  form  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaceiB. 

A  small  genus  found  in  China  and  Japan, 
remarkable  for  producing  their  flowers  under 
the  surface  of  the  eartli.  They  are  useful 
house  plants,  and  are  propagated  hj  suckers. 
The  foliage  of  A,  eUUior  variegcUa  (green  with 
broad  stripes  of  white)  contrasts  finely  with 
ornamental*foliaged  plants.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  well-marked  plants,  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  grown  should  be  smidl,  and  the  soil 
liberally  mixed  with  sand.  Introduced  in 
1835. 

Aapi'dinm.  Shield  Fern,  Wood  Fern.  From 
OBpidUmt  a  little  buckler;  the  shape  of  the 
indusium.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodicuxcB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  and  green- 
house Ferns.  Many  of  the  species  are  com- 
mon in  moist,  shady  places  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  green-house  varieties  are 
mostly  from  the  West  Indies.  All  the  species 
are  of  easy  culture.  Many  of  them  are 
deservedly  popular  in  the  fern-house  or  shady 
border. 

Asple'nieaB.  A  section  of  polypodineous  Ferns, 
in  which  the  simple  linear  or  oblong  sori  are 
parallel  with  the  veins,  and  oblique  to  the 
midrib,  produced  on  one  side  of  the  veins, 
and  covered  by  indusia  of  the  same  form. 

Asple'ninm.  Spleenwort.  From  a,  privative, 
and  aplen^  spleen;  referring  to  its  supposed 
medicinal  properties.  Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiatxiz, 
This  genus,  as  established  by  Linneaus,  was 
a  very  extensive  one,  and  the  species  exceed- 
ingly varied.  So  much  confusion  existed  in 
regard  to  it,  that  modem  botanists  have 
divided  and  sub-divided  it ;  yet  it  contains  a 
large  number  of  hardy  and  tropical  species, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
interesting,  and  are  commonly  found  in  our 
green- houses.  Some  of  the  species  have  the 
very  singular  property  of  bearing  little  buds  on 
their  surface,  from  which  young  plants  are 
formed.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  young  plants,  all 
perfectly  developed,  from  one  to  two  inches 
high,  on  a  single  frond.  They  are  popularly 
known  as  bulb-bearing  Ferns.  Several  of  the 
species  are  indigenous  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in 
which  some  of  the  species  may  not  be  found. 

Ajite'lma.  Strawberry  Everlasting.  From  a, 
not,  and  steZmo,  a  crown ;  in  reference  to  the 
construction  of  the  fruit.  Green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  bracts  of  the  flowers  of  A,  eximium  are  of 
a  rich  rosy  tint,  and  are  incurved  so  as  to 
form  close  heads,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  Strawberries.  It  has  been  long  introduced 
but  is  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation. 

A'ater.  Star- wort.  Michaelmas  Daisy.  From 
aster f  a  star.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUoR. 

There  are  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species  Included  in  this  g«*nus,  chiefly  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  useful  for  ornamenting  the 
flower  borders  in  the  autumn;  generally  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  two  to  fnur  feet,  and 
producing  white,  purple  or  b.ue  flowers.  They 
are  easily  increased  by  separating  the  old 
stools.  The  well-known  German  and  China 
Asters   are  now  classed  under  OaUiatephvs, 
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The  sweet,  musk-scented  plant  known  as 
Aster  ArgophylXvs  is  now  placed  under  Euryhia, 
which  see. 

Asti'lbe.  From  a,  privative,  and  stObe^  bright- 
ness; flowers  not  very  striking.  Nat.  Ord. 
SaxifrcLgacecB. 

A.  Japonica,  sometimes  called  SpircsaJaponi- 
ca,  Hoteia  Japonioa&nd  A.  barbaia,  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  a  perfectly  hardy  herbaceous  plant. 
The  dark  green  cut  leaves  form  a  handsome 
tuft,  from  which  arise  numerous  crowded 
panicles  of  feathery  white  flowers.  Excellent 
for  forcing  in  pots,  and  flne  for  cutting.  There 
is  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  green  and 
yellow,  not  so  vigorous  in  habit,  but  in  all 
other  respects  similar.  Propagated  by  divi- 
sion.   See  Spircsa. 

Astra'galns.  Milk  Vetch.  The  ancient  Greek 
name  for  some  leguminous  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeouminoscB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  per- 
ennials, and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
Many  of  the  species  are  beautiful  plants 
for  the  flower  garden.  They  are  vigorous 
growers,  and  succeed  In  a  well-drained,  sandy 
soU.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed,  there 
being  scarcely  a  country  where  it  is  not  indig- 
enous. The  flowers  are  pea-shaped,  and 
mostly  yellow  or  purple.  Several  of  our  na- 
tive species  produce  a  fruit  resembling  green 
plums,  that  are  edible.  On  the  prairies  they 
are  called  Ground  Plums.  A,  moUi8simttHf 
popularly  known  as  "Loco," or  "Crassy 
Weed,"  is  the  notorious  cattle-poisoning 
weed  of  Colorado  and  California.  Cattle  and 
horses  eating  it  show  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  drunkenness,  and  under  certain  ciixsum- 
stancesthe  results  are  fatal.  The  gum-like 
substance  called  Tragacanth  is  the  produce 
of  several  species  growing  in  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Kurdistan.  The  gum  exudes 
naturally  from  the  bark  in  the  same  way  that 
gum  exudes  from  the  bark  of  Cherry  or  Plum 
trees.  While  many  of  the  species  are  useful 
or  ornamental,  bv  far  the  larger  number  are 
troublesome  weeds. 

Astra'ntia.  A  genus  of  UmbeUifercB.  Native  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  containing  ten  or 
twelve  species.  They  are  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  black  aromatic  roots,  and 
generally  white  or  pink  flowers.  A.  Camiota 
and  A.  Major  are  the  most  distinct  and  orna- 
mental species,  easily  increased  by  root  divi- 
sion. 

ABtrooa'rynm.  From  aMron,  a  star,  and 
karyon^  a  nut;  referring  to  the  distribution 
of  the  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  PcUmaoce. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms  allied  to  Cocos, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Upper  Amazon.  Thev 
have  large  pinnate  leaves,  and  are  armed  with 
spines,  sometimes  a  foot  long,  and  exceedingly 
sharp.  The  fruit  of  some  of  tiie  species  fur- 
nishes food  for  cattle  and  swine.  The  young 
leaves  of  ^.  mUgare  yield  a  flne  thread,  from 
wiiich  the  best  hammocks  are  woven. 

Ata'cda.  Malay  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Tcuxacece. 
There  are  few  more  remarkable-looking 
plants  than  A.  criittcUa^  sometimes  met  in  the 
gardens  under  the  incorrect  name  of  Tacca 
iuteyrtfolia.  It  has  a  short,  conical,  under- 
ground caudex,  or  rhizome,  and  produces 
from  this  caudex  three  or  four  large,  oblong, 
acuminate,    purplish-green    stalked    leaves. 
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The  scape  is  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  erect, 
stout,  angled,  dark  purple,  terminated  by  a 
large  four-leaved  involucre,  of  which  the  two 
outer  leaflets  are  dark  purple,  and  the  two 
Inner  much  larger,  placed  side  by  side,  green 
with  a  deep  purple  base  and  stalk.  The 
species  are  remarkable  for  their  curious  struc- 
ture, but  are  of  no  value  as  flowering  plants, 
or  for  economic  purposes. 

Atama'Boo  Lily.    See  Z^hyranthea. 

Athana'sia.  Ornamental  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord. 
CompositcB,  They  have  yellow  flowers,  lasting 
a  long  time  in  perfection.  Natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Atheroape'rma.  Flume  Nutmeg.  From  other, 
an  awn,  and  aperma,  a  seed ;  the  seed  awned. 
Nat.  Ord.  Monimiacea. 

A  beautiful  green-house  evergreen  tree, 
with  the  aspect  of  a  stately  conifer.  Flowers 
white,  in  panicles,  the  leaves  being  strongly 
musk-scented.  A  native  of  New  Holland, 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  1824. 

Athy'rlum.  A  small  genus  of  ferns,  until  re- 
cently included  in  Asplenium.  A.  Ooringiamum 
pictum  is  a  beautiful  half-hardy  deciduous  va- 
riety from  Japan. 

Atlee  GalL  A  gall  nut  produced  abundantly 
by  Tamarix  orientcUia,  which  is  called  Atld  by 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  filled  with  a  deep  scarlet 
liquid. 

Atra'gene.  A  genus  of  ornamental,  hardy, 
climbing,  deciduous  shrubs,  closely  allied  to 
Clematis,  and  belonging  to  Nat.  Ord.  Ramtn- 
culacecB, 

They  occur  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Continent.  A.  Americcma  (Syn. 
ClemoHa  verticiUaria)  is  found  in  Western  New 
England,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  A,  aUpma, 
blue,  and  its  white  variety,  are  not  uncommon 
in  cultivation. 

Atrapha'jds.  A  genus  of  PolygonaceeB.  Natives 
of  Asia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consist- 
ing of  low  shrubs  with  rigid,  much  branched, 
often  spiny  stems.  A  few  species  are  culti- 
vated as  green-house  plants,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting, A,  Spinoaa,  is  perfeotlv  hardy  and 
forms  a  dense  shrub,  which  when  covered 
with  flowers  is  very  showy.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  rock-garden,  growing  well  in  any 
situation.    Syn.  Trciffqpjfron. 


A'triplez.  Orache,  Mountain  Spinach.  From 
ater,  black,  and  plexua,  woven  together;  on 
account  of  the  dark  color  and  habit  of  some 
of  the  species.    Nat.  Or4.  Chenopodiaee4B. 

A,  hortenaia,  the  only  species  of  interest,  is 
a  tall-growing,  hardy  plant,  annual,  known  in 
our  gardens  as  Ora>che.  It  is  but  little  grown 
in  this  country,  but  very  popular  in  France. 
It  is  a  native  of  Tartarv,  introduced  into 
France  in  1548.  It  grows  freely  with  ordinary 
garden  culture.  Seeds  are  sown  in  both  spring 
and  fall  to  secure  a  succession. 

A'tropa.  Deadly  Nightshade.  Named  -after 
Atrapoa,  one  of  the  Three  Fates.  Nat.  Ord. 
SolanncecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials 
and  evergreen  shrubs,  remarkable  for  their  poi- 
sonous properties.  A,  BeUadonna,  one  of  the 
best  known  species,  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  indigenous  to  shady  grounds  and  waste 
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places  in  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
also  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  is  thick, 
whitish  and  perennial,  sending  forth  annually 
a  strong,  branched,  purple-colored  stem,  from 
three  to  flve  fee  thigh.  The  leaves  are  of  un- 
equal size,  and  are  entire,  oval-pointed,  stand- 
ing in  pairs  on  very  short  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  large,  bell-shaped,  pendant,  and 
of  a  brown  purple  hue ;  appearing  in  June  or 
July,  and  are  succeeded  by  round,  purple  ber- 
ries, which  ripen  in  September.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  poisonous.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  plant  which  producea  such  re- 
markable and  fatal  efifects  on  the  Bomans  dur- 
ing their  retreat  from  the  Parthians,  under 
Mark  Antony,  as  recorded  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Antony.  Buchanan  relates  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  Sweno  the  Dane, 
when  it  Invaded  Scotland,  by  the  berries  of 
this  plant.  They  were  mixed  with  the  drink 
which  the  Scots,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  truce,  were  to  supply  to  the  Danes, 
which  so  intoxicated  them  that  the  Soots 
killed  a  greater  part  of  Sweno's  army  while 
asleep.  The  extract  of  Belladonna  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Homoeopathic  practice  of 
medicine,  in  cases  of  fever,  and  also  as  a  diur- 
etic. Dr.  Milno  remarks,  that  nature  has 
been  more  parsimonious  in  her  warnings  in 
respect  to  tnis  plant,  than  to  others  of  the 
same  natural  family.  Neither  the  smell  nor 
the  taste  is  offensive,  and  if  the  color  of  the 
flowers  proves  in  some  degree  a  repellant, 
that  of  the  fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  an 
equal  degree,  at  least,  attractive  and  inviting. 

Attale'a.  From  cUtaltia,  magnificent ;  in  reference 
to  the  beauty  of  these  Palms.  Nat.  Ord.  Pal- 
mcuxtB, 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Palms  allied  to 
Cocoa.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are 
natives  of  Brazil.  A,  funtfera  yields  a  black 
fiber  resembling  whalebone,  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  value  as  a  material  for 
making  brooms  and  brushes.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  Piassaba  Palm.  The  nuts  of  this 
species  are  very  hard,  about  four  inches  long, 
finely  mottled,  dark  and  light  brown,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  for  turning  into  knobs,  um- 
brella handles,  and  various  other  purposes. 
A.  Oohune  furnishes  Cohoun  nuts,  from  which 
is  extracted  Cohoun  oil,  used  for  burning,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  superior  to  cocoanut  oil. 
The  species  are  too  large  for  green-house 
cultivation. 

Attenuated.    Tapering  gradually  to  a  point. 

Aubergine,  Egg  Plant.  Sotanum  melongena 
wir.  ovigerum, 

Aubrie'tia.  Named  after  M.  Aubrietf  a  French 
botanical  draughtsman.  Nat.  Ord.  OructferoR, 
A  genus  of  pretty  little  plants,  generally 
about  three  inches  high,  admirably  adapted 
for  pots  or  miniature  rock- work ;  the  fiowers 
are  purple,  and  appear  in  March.  They  are 
readily  propagated  by  division.  Natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  introduced  In  1710. 

Au'oaba.  The  name  of  the  shrub  in  Japan. 
Nat.  Ord.  ComcuxcR. 

A  genus  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  from 
Japan,  useful,  and  highly  prized  for  their 
vigorous  habit,  rapid  growth,  and  capability 
of  enduring,  and  even  thriving  in,  the  atmos- 
phere of  cities.  The  fiowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous, but  since  the  introduction  of  the  male 
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or  pK>llen-bearing  plant,  by  Bobert  Fortune, 
to  England  in  1861,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  the  beautiful  conil-red  berries,  which 
are  borne  in  profusion,  and  render  the  bushes 
exceedingly  ornamental.  The  conspicuously 
marked  foliage  of  A,  Japonica  varieffcUa,  which 
is  green  and  yellow,  admirably  adapts  it  for 
the  shrubbery  border,  or  as  a  single  plant  upon 
the  lawn.  This  variety  is  not  usually  hardy 
north  of  "Washington.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  root  freely  in  sand.  Introduced 
in  1783. 

Aurantia'oeaB.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  and  simi- 
lar fruits  are  produced  by  trees  belonging  to 
this  natural  order.  They  are  all  bushy  or 
woody  plants,  having  the  loaves  filled  with 
transparent  oil  cysts,  giving  them  a  dotted 
appearance,  and  a  fruit  more  or  less  pulpy. 
Less  than  100  species  are  known.  The  genera 
are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies, whence  they  have,  in  some  cases,  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  tropics. 

Anreiia.  Of  a  bright  golden  color,  composed  of 
yellow  with  a  small  portion  of  red. 

Auxicle.    An  ear. 

Anrioomus.  A  head  or  tuft,  like  hair,  of  a 
golden  color. 

Anxioula.    See  Primula  auricula. 

Amionlate.  Auricled.  Having  ear-like  ap- 
pendages, as  In  the  case  of  many  leaves,  as  in 
Jttmnmwn  OMricukUum. 

Anrloulately-aagittate.  Eared  at  the  base,  so 
as  to  give  the  leaf  the  appearance  of  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

AfUitraQiB  (Southern).  This  term  is  frequent- 
ly applied  to  plants  which  grow  In  warm 
climates,  without  regard  to  their  being, 
strictly  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Antomn  Bell  Flower.  Oentiana  Pneumon- 
aMe. 

Ave'iia.  Oat.  A  name  of  obscure  origin.  Nat. 
Ord.  Chummacea, 

A  genus  of  grasses  of  which  the  common 
Oat,  A.  aatwa,  is  the  best  known,  and 
which  is  invaluable  In  agricultural  econ- 
omy. There  are  several  species  of  Oats, 
and  a  vast  number  of  varieties.  The  nativity 
of  the  Oat  Is  accredited  to  Mesopotamia;  this 
Is,  however,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  Oat  vary 
greatly  when  grown  on  different  soils  and  In 
dliferent  climates.  The  justly  celebrated 
Norway  Oat  loses  its  distinctive  character 
when  grown  In  the  warm,  dry  climate  of  the 
Middle  New  England  States,  and  seed  has 
consequently  to  be  Imported  every  season, 
in  order  to  keep  the  crop  up  to  the  high 
standard  claimed  for  It.  The  Naked  or 
Hull-less  Oat  Is  A.  nvda  found  growing  wild  In 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  considered  merely 
a  degeneration  of  the  common  Oat.  A  very 
fine  variety  of  this  species  has  been  Introduced 
from  China,  but  its  merits  as  a  farm  crop  have 
not  been  fully  tested.  A.  sterUia,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  Is  the  Animated  Oat  of 
the  gardens.  The  '* animation"  Is  produced 
by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  awns, 
which  cause  the  seed  to  crawl  a  short  dis- 
tance. Moisture  from  dews  is  sufficient  to 
produce  this  slight  motion. 

Oeum  itrbanum. 
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Avenues     In     Lcuidaoape     Gardening.       In 

forming  an  avenue,  a  gradual  winding 
line  should  above  all  be  obtained,  which 
must  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  view 
from  the  house.  An  old  authority  on  thia 
subject  says  that  **  there  never  should  be  anj 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  unless  for  somca 
real  or  apparent  cause,"  so  in  a  winding  or 
curved  line  a  tree,  rock  or  building  must  be 
placed  at  the  bends  as  a  reason  for  going 
around  such  obstacles.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  Is  the  width  usually  allowed  for  the  road, 
but  this  depends  upon  individual  taste ;  this 
remark  also  applies  to  planting  In  double 
rows,  the  trees  forming  a  series  of  triangles ; 
or  in  single  rows.  The  distance  across  the 
road  from  one  row  of  trees  to  those  opposite 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five  feet.  The  Lime 
or  Linden  tree  Is  extensively  used  for  avenues, 
on  account  of  its  regular  growth  and  the 
shade  it  affords.  The  American  and  English 
Elms  are  also  valuable  trees  for  this  purpose. 
The  Horse  Ohesnut  in  sheltered  spots.  Is  very 
ornamental,  and  the  various  species  of  Maples 
and  Planes,  are  unsurpassed  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spruce  and  other  Firs  are  also  much  used 
and  are  eminently  suited  for  avenue  planting. 
Groups  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  may 
be  Introduced  between  the  trees,  and  so  re- 
move any  bareness  that  may  occur. 

Avocado  Pear.    Peraea  gratiasima. 

Awl  Tree.    Morinda  cUrifolia. 

AvTl'Vrart.    Subularia  aquatica. 

Axil,  Axilla.  The  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  leaf  and  stem  or  other  organs ;  the  point 
on  the  stem  from  which  a  leaf  proceeds. 

Asa'lea.  From  atsaieos,  dry ;  in  reference  to  the 
habitation  of  the  plant.    NaL  Ord.  EricaoetB. 

Beautiful  fiowerlng  plants,  natives  of  North 
America,  Turkey,  and  China.  The  American 
or  Hardy  Azaleas,  A,  calendulaoea,  A.nudifiora 
and  A,  viacoaa,  with  hosts  of  garden  varieties 
bred  from  them,  are  inhabitants  of  all  our 
best  shrubberies,  and  have  been  so  wonder- 
fully improved  by  seedling  culture  as  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  original  species; 
there  can  now  be  selected  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties  better  than  the  very  best  of  the 
original  species.  Everv  year,  too,  adds  to  the 
diversity  of  sorts  and  to  the  size  of  the 
fiowers  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  improved  kinds.  In  many  places  they 
thrive  In  the  common  soil  of  the  garden,  but, 
in  general,  they  require  leaf  mould  to  be  dug 
In  with  the  natural  soil ;  and  where  there  is  to 
be  any  quantity  grown,  or  a  nursery  of  them 
made,  beds  of  leaf  mould,  or  composts  of 
the  gi-eatest  part  of  this,  must  be  made  up. 
They  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  beds  In  the 
open  air,  but  from  Its  extreme  diminutive- 
ness,  many  prefer  sowing  in  pans  and  wide- 
mouthed  pots.  When  they  are  large  enough, 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  six  inches 
apart.  The  second  year  every  alternate  plant 
may  be  taken  out  and  planted  elsewhere,  to 
make  room ;  and  as  they  Increase  In  size  they 
should  have  more  room.  They  are  propsr 
gated  chiefly  by  grafting  and  by  lavers,  but  cut- 
tings of  the  last  year's  wood  will  root  readily 
in  sand.  A,  Pontica  Is  a  native  of  Turkey. 
A.  Indica  (the  Chinese  Azalea)  and  its  varieties 
are  those  we  meet  with  in  the  ffreen -house. 
The   florists*   catalogues  abound  with   rare 
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sorts,  the  results  of  careful  and  skillful 
cross-fertilization.  We  are  Icu^ly  indebted 
for  our  finer  sorts  to  the  nurserymen  at 
Ghent,  Belgium.  They  are  increased  easily 
in  spring  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
young  shoots. 

'ra.  Named  aftver  J.  N,  Atara^  a  Spanish 
promoter  of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  FliuyourtiacecB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
Chili.  A,  GiUiesii,  is  the  most  desirable 
species.  Its  leaves  are  evergreen,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Holly;   flowers  yellow,  pro- 
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duced  in  axillaiy  clusters.     Propagated  by 
cuttmgs.    Introduced  in  1844. 

Asolla.  A  very  curious  genus  of  aquatic  cryp- 
togamous  plants  found  floating  upon  the 
water,  forming  green  or  reddish  patches, 
throwing  down  rootlets  on  the  under  side, 
amongst  which  are  situated,  principally  in 
the  axils  of  tlie  leaves,  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. The  species  occur  in  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  only  native  species.  A, 
Caroliniana,  is  found  in  still  water,  from  New 
Yorlc  to  Wisconsin,  and  southward. 


B. 


Babla'iUL     From   haManerf   the    Dutch    for 
baboon;  in  reference  to  the  bulbs  being 
eaten  by  baboons.    Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB. 

A  genus  of  Cape  plants,  with  solid  bulbs  or 
corms,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Hottentots,  and 
which,  when  roasted,  are  said  to  resemble 
chestnuts.  All  the  species  have  showy  fiow- 
ers,  of  various  colors,  blue  predominating. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  finely  variegated. 
They  succeed  in  very  sandy  loam,  and  may  be 
grown  either  in  pots  for  ornamenting  the 
green-house,  or  planted  in  a  cold  frame,  where, 
U  protected  from  frost  in  winter,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  altogether.  They  increase 
rapidly  by  offsets.  Introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1757. 

Babingto'iila.  Named  in  compliment  to  Charles 
Babington,  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  distin- 
guished botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacem. 

B.  eamphoromtuEf  the  only  species  of  import- 
ance in  this  genus,  is  a  graceful  green-house 
shrub  ftom  New  Holland.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  produces  fiowers  freely  during  the 
summer  months,  in  terminal  clusters,  color 
white  or  pinkish.  The  branches  have  a  droop- 
ing habit,  giving  the  plant  a  graceful  outline. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1842. 

Baby's  Breath.  See  Muacari;  also  a  local 
name  for  Oypwphila  panicukUa. 

Baccate.  Having  a  pulpy  or  succulent  texture ; 
berried,  fieshy. 

Bao'charls.  Groundsel-tree.  From  Ba4xhue, 
the  god  of  wine ;  referring  to  the  spicy  odor  of 
the  roots.  The  ancients  sometimes  boiled 
down  their  wines  and  mixed  them  with  such 
spices.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaitcB, 

This  genus  consists  of  upward  of  200  spe- 
cies, all  South  American  except  three,  two  of 
which  are  found  from  Massachusetts  south- 
ward, and  the  third  in  California.  They  are 
tali-growing  shrubs,  and  distinguished  from 
their  allies  by  having  the  male  fiowers  on  one 
plant  and  the  females  on  another.  The  fertile 
plant  of  the  native  B.  haUmYolia  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  autumn  by  its  veiy  long  and 
white  pappus.  There  Is  a  singular  and  remark- 
able fact  in  relation  to  one  of  the  species,  B. 
DougloBH,  which  is  found  in  California  and  in 
Chili,  without  being  found  in  any  intervening 
plaoe.  The  medicinal  properties  of  some  of  the 
South  American  species  are  highly  esteemed 
for  fevers  and  rheumatism. 


Bachelor's  Buttons.  A  garden  name  given  to 
the  fiowers  of  Centavrea  Cyanue,  Olobe  Ama^ 
ranihuaf  and  to  the  double-fiowering  buttercup, 
Rammculys  acri8,  fi.  pi. 

Ba'ctria.  From  baklron,  a  cane;  the  young 
stems  being  used  for  walking  sticks.  Nat. 
Ord.  PalmacetE, 

A  genus  comprising  several  species  of 
slender-growing  palms,  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America.  They  do 
not  rank  with  the  handsomest  of  palms, 
although  when  young  they  are  of  an  orna- 
mental character.  B.  inlegrtfolia,  a  native  of 
Bio  Negro,  is  an  elegant  species,  with  a 
slender  reed-like  stem,  producing  a  small 
crown  of  dark-green  leaves,denselv  armed  with 
long,  flat,  black  spines.  It  can  be  used  with 
beautiful  effect  for  table  decoration.  B.  Mar- 
q/a,  the  Marajah  Palm  of  Bi*azil,  grows  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers.  It 
is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  its  trunk 
attaining  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  thickly 
armed  with  spines,  and  has  a  succulent, 
rather  acid  but  agreeably-tasted  fruit,  from 
which  a  vinous  beverage  Is  prepared.  B. 
mmoTt  has  a  stem  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Its  stems  are  very  smooth,  and  are 
used  for  walking-sticks. 

Bfle'ria.  In  honor  of  Professor  Baer  of  the 
University  of  Dorpat.    Nat  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  genus  of  bright  yellow  Callfornian  annu- 
als, with  solitary  terminal  flowers  about  one 
inch  across.  They  are  pretty  and  desirable, 
B,  chryaosUyma  being  of  dwarf,  slender,  erect 
habit,  and  very  showy.  Propagated  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring. 

Bahi'a.  Name  probably  from  the  port  of  Bahla 
in  South  America.    Nat.  Ord.  Ckmpoaiiai. 

B,  kmoto,  the  only  described  species,  is  nn 
ornamental,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
much  branched  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
and  having  a  greyish  appearance.  It  produces 
its  large  yellow  flower  heads  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  is  readily  increased  by  seeds  or 
division. 

Bala'ntiam.  A  name  proposed  for  a  genus  of 
Ferns,  now  considered  synonymous  with  Dicfc- 
8onia. 

Bald  Cypress.    See  Taxodium  disHchum. 

Balioon  Vine.    See  Cardioapermum, 
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Balk/ta.  Fetid  Horehound.  From  b<iUo,  to 
reject ;  in  allusion  to  its  offensive  odor.  Nat. 
Ord.  LabiaicB. 

A  small  genus  of  mere  weeds,  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  Eastern  States,  having  found 
their  way  from  Europe,  where  they  are 
natives. 

Ball  TlilBtle.    Another  name  for  Olobe  Thiatle. 

Balm.  Melissa  qfficincUia.  A  perennial  herb 
often  used  in  tlu)  manufacture  of  a  drink  for 
sick  persons,  and  sometimes  employed  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Bee.    Monarda  ditlyma. 

Field.     Calamintha  nepeta. 

Indian.     Trillium  pendulum. 

Of  Gilead.     Oedronella  triphyUa. 

Of  Gilead  Tree.  Betlaamodendron  Gileaden&e, 
and  PopuhM  haltiamifera  var.  candicans. 

Of  Heaven.     Oreodaphne  Caltfomica. 

Balmony .  One  of  the  popular  names  of  CheUme 
glabra. 

Balaam  Ladies'  Slipper.  ImjMtiens  BcUaamina, 
A  well-known,  tender  annual,  a  native  of 
India.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most 
popular  of  summer  flowers,  blooming  as  It 
does  till  the  advent  of  frost.  Numerous  hand- 
some varieties  are  grown,  the  prevailing  colors 
of  which  are  red  and  white,  the  former  extend- 
ing to  every  shade  of  purple,  crimson,  scni'let, 
rose,  lilac,  and  carnation  or  flesh-color;  but 
some  of  the  most  superb  sorts  are  elegantly 
spotted  with  white.  The  spotted  varieties 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  justly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  brilliant  oma- 
ments  of  the  garden ;  there  are  the  crimson, 
scarlet,  rose,  purple,  and  violet-spotted. 
Another  class  is  striped,  after  the  manner  of 
Carnations,  with  purple,  crimson,  rose,  scarlet 
on  pure  white  grounds,  some  with  one  color, 
others  with  two  or  more  colors,  and  some  are 
curiously  mottled  and  striped.  The  most 
improved  varieties  are  very  double,  and  styled 
Camellia-flowered  by  the  French.  Some  of 
the  flowers  are  almost  as  perfect  and  as  double 
as  those  of  the  Camellia,  and  nearlv  as  regular 
in  shape.  T^he  Germans  call  them  Bose- 
flowered,  as  many  of  them  approach  the  per- 
fection of  that  flower  in  shape  and  fullness. 
There  Is  a  class  of  Dwarf  Balsams  that  do  not 
grow  over  a  foot  high,  but  veiy  full  and  bushy 
hi  habit.  They  do  not  produce  flowers  so 
double  as  the  Camellia  or  Rose-flowered 
varieties,  but  are  desirable  for  the  garden. 
They  should  not  be  planted  with  the  tall 
varieties,  which  attain  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  when  properly  cultivated.  The 
only  way  to  propagate  the  Balsam  is  from 
seeds,  which  do  not  always  produce  kinds 
exactly  the  same  as  the  parent,  but  approach 
very  near,  when  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  different  varieties  by  themselves,  as 
is  now  practiced  by  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  raising  the  seed.  Careful  growers  of 
Balsams,  who  wish  to  raise  prize  flowers,  never 
use  seed  less  than  three  years  old ;  and  they 
are  particular  in  saving  it  from  the  most 
double  and  handsomest  flowers,  the  best  being 
those  which  have  their  colors  distinctly 
marked,  like  a  Carnation.  Introduced  from 
the  East  Indies  in  1596. 


A  name  given  to  various  gum-resinous 
or  oleo-resinous  substances.  Bayee  Balsam,  • 
a    product    of    Balaamodendron   pubesoens. 
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Canadian  Balsam,  a  product  of  Abies  baiaamea, 
Carpathian  Balsam,  a  product  of  Pinua  Cemf 
bra.  Copalm  Balsam,  a  product  of  Jjiquidam- 
bar  etyradfiua.  Hungarian  Balsam,  an  oleo- 
resinous  product  of  Pinus  Pumilio.  Balsam  of 
Acouchl,  a  product  of  Idea  Aracouchini. 
Balsam  of  Copal va,  an  acrid  production  of 
various  species  of  Copatfera.  Balsam  of 
Maria,  a  product  of  VerticiUaria  acuminata. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  a  product  of  Myrospermum 
Peruifemm.  Balsam  of  Qtilnquino,  a  product 
of  Myroapermum  pubescefns^  sold  as  White 
Balsam.  Balsam  of  Tolu,  a  product  of 
Myroapermum  toluiferum.  Balsam  of  Umiri, 
a  product  of  Humirium  floribundum.  Tam- 
acoarl  Balsam,  a  product  of  a  Brazilian  species 
of  Caraipa.  White  Balsam,  the  same  as  the 
Balsam  of  Quinquino  above. 

Balsam  Apple  and  Balsam  Pear.  See 
Momordica. 

Balsam  Fir.    See  Abiea, 

Balsami'neae.  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Oeraniacem,  sepals  and  petals  all 
colored,  consisting  of  six  segments  one  of 
them  ending  below  in  a  conical  spur.  The 
best  known  genus  is  ImpcUiena. 

Balsa'mita.  A  genus  of  Compoaiia,  of  but  little 
interest,  only  that  it  contains  the  well  known 
Costmary,  or  Alecost,  B.  mUgariat  a  native 
of  Italy ;  although  common  in  every  village 
garden  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  it  is 
almost  entirely  discarded  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  even  in  France  it  is  only  used 
occasionally  to  mix  in  salads.  This  plant  is 
the  Pyrethrum  tanaceium  of  Linnseus. 

Balsa'mode'ndron.  From  balaamon,  an  old 
Greek  name  for  balm  or  balsam,  and  dendron, 
a  tree.    Nat.  Ord.  BuraeracecB. 

A  genus  of  balsam-bearing  trees  with  small 
green,  often  uni-sexual  flowers.  B.  myrrfia  is 
supposed  to  yield  some  of  the  gum  resin 
known  as  nwrrh,  others  produce  Balm  of 
Gilead,  or  Balm  of  Mecca;  a  gum  resin 
obtained  by  Incision  into  the  bark,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  a  panacea  for 
almost  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Balsam  Tree.     A  common  name  for  Balaam' 
odendron,  and  Cluaia. 
Canada.    Abiea  bcUaamea  and  Pinua  Fraseri, 
Copalm.    Liquidambar  Styracffhia, 
Florida.    Amyria  Floridana. 
Hungarian.    Pintta  PumUio. 
Jamaica.    Cluaiaflava. 

Balsam  Weed.  A  popular  name  for  Onaphal- 
ium  polyeephakim,  a  native  plant  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

Bamboo.    Australian.    Poa  ramigera. 
Blow-pipe.    Arundinaria  SchomhurgML 
Common.    Bambuaa  arundinaeea. 
Fortune's.    Bambuaa  Fortunei, 
Metake.    Bambuaa  Japonica. 
Sacred.    Nandina  domeaUca, 

Bambu'sa.  Bamboo  Cane.  From  bambu,  its 
Indian  name.    Nat.  Ord.  Graminaeea, 

A  genus  of  gigantic  reeds,  common  through- 
out Southern  China  and  Japan.  B.  arundi- 
ntuxa  is  the  species  of  greatest  Importance. 
When  growing  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  sheaf  of  wheat  standing  on  end.  It 
grows  in  large  tufts  or  clumps,  some  of  them 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  the 
quantity  of  canes  which  they  yield  is  simply 
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enormous.  The  cane  is  porous  in  the  center 
and  partly  hollow.  Externally  the  epidermis 
is  composed  of  a  hard  wood,  into  which  silex 
enters  so  largely  that  it  will  strike  fire  with  a 
steel  like  a  piece  of  flint.  Although  this  plant 
grows  spontaneously  and  most  profusely  in 
nearly  all  the  Immense  southern  districts  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  yet  the  Chinese  give  the 
cultivation  of  this  reed  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. They  have  treatises  and  whole  volumes 
solely  on  this  •  subject,  laying  down  rules 
derived  from  experience,  and  showing  the 
proper  soils,  the  best  kinds  of  water,  and  the 
seasons  for  planting  and  transplanting 
the  useful  proauction.  The  variety  of  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Bamboo  is  appliea  is 
almost  endless.  The  Chinese  use  it,  in  one 
way  or  other,  for  nearly  everything  they 
require.  The  sails  of  their  shipi»,  as  well  as 
the  masts  and  riggins,  consist  chiefly  of 
Bamboo,  manufactured  in  different  ways. 
Almost  every  article  of  furniture  in  their 
houses,  Incluaing  mats,  screens,  chairs,  tables, 
bedsteads,  and  bedding,  are  made  of  the  same 
material ;  and  in  some  sections  entire  dwell- 
ings are  constructed  of  Bamboo.  Fine  paper 
is  made  from  the  flber  of  this  plant.  In  short, 
scarcely  anything  is  to  be  found  in  China  either 
upon  land  or  water,  into  the  composition  of 
wtiich  Bamboo  does  not  enter.  The  same 
extensive  use  is  also  made  of  this  reed  in 
Japan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  other  East- 
ern countries. 

Bana'na  or  Plantain  Tree.    Musa  Sapientum, 
Abyssinian.    Muna  EnseU. 
Dwarf  Chinese.    Muaa  CavendiBkii. 

Banded  Rush.    See  Sdrpua, 

Bane-berry.    See  AcUsa  apicoUa. 

Bane-wort.    Atropa  heliadonna. 

Baniate'rla.  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
the  natural  family,  McUphighiacetBt  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  frequently  climbing.  They 
are  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies. 
Several  are  in  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  their 
pretty,  yellow  flowers  and  in  some  instances, 
fine  foliage.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Ba'nkaia.  A  genus  of  ProteacecR,  established  by 
the  younger  LlnneBus  in  honor  of  Sir  Jowph 
Banks,  Green-house  evergreens  principally 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  harsh,  rigid  coriaceous 
character.  The  leaves  are  generally  dark  green 
on  the  upper  surface  and  clothed  with  a  white 
or  rufous  down  beneath,  their  margins  being 
either  deeply  serrated  or  spinous,  rarely 
entire.  This  genus  is  peculiar  tp  Australia 
and  contains  upwards  of  fifty  species. 

Banner  Plant.    The  genus  Anthurium. 

Banyan  Tree.    See  Ficua  indica. 

Baobab  Tree.    See  Adcmaania  diffikUa. 

Ba'phia.  Camwood.  Barwood.  From  haphe,  a 
dye,  referring  to  the  use  of  the  wood  in  dyeing. 
Nat.  Ord.  Legwninoem. 

B,  nitida,  the  only  species,  produces  the 
Camwood  or  Barwood  of  commerce.  It 
is  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  with  shining  green 
leaves,  composed  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one.  Its  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  common 
laburnum.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
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The  native  women  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
use  the  pounded  wood  for  painting  their 
bodies ;  amulets  are  also  made  of  it,  and  it  is 
used  in  their  Fetish  ceremonies.  Introduced 
in  1793. 

Bapti'flia.  From  hapto,  to  dye,;  some  of  the 
species  possessing  dyeing  properties.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminaacR. 

This  genus  of  native  plants  (commonly 
called  False  Indigo)  are  rather  pretty  for  the 
border.  Flowers  are  white,  blue  or  yellow. 
They  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  are 
increased  by  division. 

Barbace'nia.  Named  after  Jf.  Barhaoena,  a 
Grovernor  of  Minas  Geraes.  Nat.  Ord. 
Amaryllidacea. 

Very  pretty  and  singular  herbaceous 
perennials.  B.  purpurea^  has  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  of  the  richest  velvety  purple 
imaginable,  leaves  narrow,  long,  and  droop- 
ing in  the  way  of  Pandanua  gramin^oliua, 
*'Lindley"  says  that  they  are  capable  of 
existing  in  a  dry,  hot  air,  without  contact 
with  the  earth,  on  which  account  they  are 
favorites  in  South  American  gardens,  where, 
with  Orchids  and  Bromeliads,  they  are  sus- 
pended in  the  dwelling  houses,  or  hung  to  the 
balustrades  of  the  balconies,  in  which  situa- 
tion, they  flower  abundantly,  fllling  the  air 
with  their  fragrance. 

Barbadoea  Cherry.    Malpighia  glabra. 

Barbadoes  Oooeeberry.    See  Pereakia. 

Barbadoea  Lily.    Hippeaalrum  equeatria, 

Barbadoes  Pride.    Adenanthera  Pavwiina, 

Barbare'a.  Winter  Cress.  So  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  formerly  called  the 
Herb  of  St.  Barbara.    Nat  Ord.  Cructferca, 

B.  vulgaria  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  in 
early  days  esteemed  as  a  salad.  It  closely 
resembles  the  common  Water  Cress,  but 
grows  on  dry  soils.  Its  use  is  now  discarded. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  become 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

Barbate.  Having  long,  soft  hairs  in  one  or 
more  tufts. 

Barberry.    See  Berberia. 
Barbs.    Hooked  hairs. 

Barcla'ya.  A  singular  genus  of  East  Indian 
aquatics,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Nympha^ 

tUXCB. 

They  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
ordinary  water-lilies,  though  botanically  allied. 
As  botanical  specimens  they  are  very  Interest- 
ing ;  as  flowering  plants  they  are  not  likely  to 
occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
ornamental  plants. 

Bark.  All  the  outer  Integuments  of  a  plant 
beyond,  the  wood,  and  formed  of  tissue 
parallel  with  it.  It  is  also. the  officinal  name 
given  to  the  cortical  layers  of  various  plants, 
used  chiefly  for  medicinal  and  tanning  pur- 
poses. The  name  is,  par  excellence,  applied  to 
the  Peruvian  or  Cinchona  barks,  the  source 
of  Quinine.  Of  these  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, namely :  Calisaya  Bark,  Boyal  Yellow, 
Cmchona  Calisaya;  Light  Calisaya,  C.  Bolivi- 
ana,  C.  acrobictUata;  Peruvian  Calisaya,  C. 
aarobicuiata  (DeUmdriana) ;  Carabaya  Ash, 
Jaen,  C.  ovata;  Dark  Jaen,  C  vxlloaa;  H^jird 
Carthagena,  C.  cordifolia ,  Woody  Carthngena, 
C.  ConiUmiinea;  Spongy  Carthagena,  Coquetta, 
Bogota,   C,  Umeffblia,  {Ckmdaminea) ;  Crown, 
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0.  Oaiiaaya;  Select  Crown,  C,  chaMumguera; 
Ashy  Grown,  C.  macrocalyx,  C.  rotunaifolia ; 
Fine  Grown,  C.  criapa;  Loxa  Grown,  C.  Con- 
daminea;  Wiry  Grown,  CMrsuta;  Ginnamon, 
(7.  cooeinea;  Gusoo,  Arlza,  C  mibescena;  Bed 
Gusoo,  St.  Ann's,  C  scrohicuUua ;  Huanuco, 
Gray,  C.  micront/ia,  C  ^knuiuZifera,  C  nitida; 
Original  Loja,  C.  uritusinga;  Negrilla,  C. 
ketavphyUa;  Bed,  C.  oonglomeroia;  Genuine 
Bed,  C  0uoetru5ra;  Spurious  Bed,  C  mapni- 
/o2ia.  Tlie  principal  sorts  are  sometimes 
classed  thus :  Gray  Barks :  Crown  or  Loza,  C. 

Lima,  Huanuco,  Silver,  C.  micrantka,  C.  Ian- 
eeokuiiy  C.  gUmdtdifera,  and  probably  C  pur- 
purea. Bed  Barks :  C.  nitida.  Yellow  Barks : 
C.  CaUsauaj  C.  micranihat  C,  Condaminea, 
C.  kmcifolia.  Busty  Barks:  C,  MraiUa,  C. 
mieratUha,  C.  ovilqfoliOt  and  probably  C  pur- 
purea. White  Barks :  C.  ovcUa,  C.  pubeacena, 
C.  eordffolia.  For  a  complete  account  of  the 
medicinal  Cinchona  Barks,  see  Mr.  Howard's 
splendid  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Nueva 
^uinologia  of  Pavan." 

The  following  Barks  are  also  employed  offl- 
cinally  or  economically :  Alcomoco  or  Aloor- 
noque,  the  astringent  bark  of  several  species 
of  BjfnommOf  or,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, of  Bowdidiia  virgUUoides.  Angostura 
Bark,  the  febrifugal  bark  of  OaXipea  Cuaparia 
or  O.  offidnalia.  Babul  Bark,  the  astringent 
bark  of  Acacia  Arabica,  Bastard  Cabbage 
Bark,  the  bark  of  Andira  4nermia;  the  same 
as  Worm  Bark.  Bastard  Jesuit's  Bark,  the 
bark  of  Ivafruteacena,  Bonace  Bark,  the  bark 
of  Daphne  tintfolia,  Canella  Bark,  the  stimu- 
lant aromatic  bark  of  CaneUaalba,  CaribeBan 
Barky  the  astringent  bark  of  Exoaiemma  carir 
hawn,  Cascarilla  or  Sweet  Wood  Bark,  the 
aromatic  bark  of  Croton  Co/acariUa  and  C 
paeudo-China,  China  Bark,  the  febrifugal 
bark  of  Buena  hexandra,  Conessi  Bark,  the 
astringent  bark  of  Wrightia  a^Uidyaenterica, 
Gulilawan  Bark,  the  aromatic  stimulant  bark 
of  CHnnamomuM  ChMawan,  Eleuthera  Bark, 
the  aromatic  bark  of  CroUm  CoMariUa,  False 
Angostura  Bark,  the  bark  of  Strychnoa  wux- 
vomica.  French  Guiana  Bark,  the  febrifugal 
bark  of  Porilandia  hexandra.  Hemlock  Bark, 
the  astringent  bark  of  Tauga  Canadenaia,  used 
for  tanning  leather.  Jesuit's  Bark,  the  same 
as  Peruvian  Bark.  Juriball  Bark,  an  astrin- 
gent bark  of  Demerara,  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  some  Gedrelaceous  plant.  Me- 
lambo  Bark,  the  aromatic  febrifugal  bark  of 
some  species  of  GaUpea^  or  one  of  its  allies. 
Hesereum  Bark,  the  acrid,  irritant  bark  of 
Daphne  Mezereum.  Monesia  Bark,  the  hark  of 
some  South  American  Sapotaona.  Muruxi 
Bark,  the  astringent  bark  of  Byraonimaapieaia, 
used  by  the  Brazilian  tanners.  Niepa  Bark, the 
febrifugal  bark  of  Samadera  Indica.  Ordeal, 
Sas^,  or  Saucy  Bark,  is  the  poisonous  bark 
of  ErythrophlcBum  guvneenne,  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Panococco  Bark,  the  sudorifio  bark  of  Swartzia 
tomenloaa.  '  Quercitron  Bark,  the  yoUow  dve 
bark  of  Quercua  tindoria.  QuillaiBark,  the 
bark  of  YuiUaia  aaponaria,  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  soap.  Sassafras  Bark,  is  the  aromatic 
bark  of  Atheroaperma  moschata.  Stringy  Barli 
of  Tasmania,  EuccUyptua  gigavUea,  S  weet  Wood 
Bark,  the  same  as  Cascarilla  Bark.  Nine 
Bark,  an  American  name  for  Spirtsa  opuMolia, 
White  Wood  Bark,  the  same  as  Canella  Bark. 
Winter's  Bark,  the  tonlo  aromatic  bark  of 
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Drymia  Winleri,  Worm  Bark,  the  bark  of 
Andira  tnermis,  formerly  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. There  are  other  barks,  but  ttiese  are 
the  principal  ones  having  a  commercial  or 
medicinal  value. 

Barke'ria.  After  the  late  Afr.  Barker,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Eng.,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
Orchids.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacetB. 

A  small  genus  of  verv  beautiful  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  They  closely  resemble  the  well- 
known  genus  Epidendmm,  B,  apecUibilia, 
called  in  Guatemala,  Flur  de  Isabel,  is  the 
finest  species.  It  is  one  of  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  Catholics  in  that  country.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  in  baskets  of  moss 
in  a  warm  house.  They  are  increased  by 
division.    Introduced  in  1843. 

Barle'ria.  After  the  Rev.  J.  Barrelier,  of  Paris. 
Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacea. 

A  large  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds.  The  flowers  are  purple, 
yellow,  orange,  or  white,  produced  in  axillary 
or  terminal  spikes  or  heads.  But  few  of  the 
species  have  been  introduced  into  the  garden 
or  green-house.  B.  criaUUa,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  is  a  pretty  little  hot-house  ever- 
green plant,  bearing  its  purplish-lilac  flowers 
in  great  profusion  in  summer,  making  it  a 
desirable  border  plant.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings.    Introduced  in  1796. 

Barley.  The  common  name  for  Hordeum  wU- 
gare,  which  see. 

Bama'rdia.  Name  in  honor  of  E.  Barnard, 
F.  L.  8.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs  from 
China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue, 
similar  to  the  SciUa,  and  from  the  resemblance 
the  finest  species  has  been  called  B.  acHUoidea, 
They  require  to  be  grown  in  a  frame.  Pro- 
pagated by  offisets.    Introduced  in  1819. 

Barnyard  Ghraas.  The  common  name  for  Pani- 
cum  Crua-gaUi. 

Baro'sma.  From  harya,  heavy,  and  oame,  odor ; 
referring  to  the  powerful  scent  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rutacea. 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  green-house  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  tlie 
leaves  are  used  by  the  Hottentots  to  perfume 
themselves  with.  The  Bucku  leaves  of  com- 
merce, which  are  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant  and  tonic,  are  produced  from  st3V- 
eral  of  the  species. 

Barren  Flo^irers.  The  staminate,  or  male 
flowers  of  many  plants,  are  popularly  known 
as  Barren  flowers,  and  are  generally  produced, 
as  in  the  case  of  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  by 
monoecious  plants,  that  is,  those  having  male 
and  female  organs  in  different  flowers,  but  on 
the  same  plant.  A  good  example  of  Barren 
flowers  is  seen  in  the  ray-florets  of  many  com- 
posite plants,  such  as  the  Thistle  or  Aster, 
which  are  frequently  really  neuter,  having 
neither  mcde  nor  female  organs. 

Barringto'nla.  Named  after  the  Hon.  Dainea 
Barrington.    Nat.  Ord.  MyrtaceoB. 

This  genus  consists  of  tropical  evorgroon 
trees,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions. 
They  are  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula and  the  islands  of  the  India  Ocean ;  two 
species  are  found  in  N.  Australia,  and  one  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  Biver,  in  East 
Africa.  Without  exception  they  are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower. 

B.  speciosat  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  attains  a 
height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  circumference  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  it  is  generally  found 
near  the  sea.  From  its  seeds  a  lamp-oil  is 
expressed ;  mixed  with  bait  they  are  used  to 
Inebriate  fish  in  order  to  facilitate  their  cap- 
ture. The  roots,  bark,  and  seeds  of  the  sev- 
eral species  are  much  used  in  medicine  by  the 
native  practitioners.    Syn.  StravcuUum. 

Barrlngto'iiia'ceaB.    A  small  order,  now  placed 
as  a  tribe  of  MyrtaoecR. 

Barto'Dia.  Named  after  Dr,  Barton^  one  of  our 
distinguished  botanists.  Nat.  Ord.  Loascuxm. 
B.  aureat  a  native  of  California,  is  a  splendid 
annual,  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  which 
have  quite  a  metallic  luster  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them.  The  seed-pod  is  curiously 
twisted.  Like  all  the  California  annuals.  It 
is  very  apt  to  die  off  if  the  roots  become  at  all 
withered  by  drought,  or  if  the  collar  of  the 
plant  be  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun ; 
and  thus  It  does  best  when  grown  in  masses, 
so  that  the  ground  may  be  quite  covered 
with  its  leaves.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  moist 
situation.     Introduced  in  1834. 


Baphia  nUida. 

BaaaL  Situated  at  the  base  of  anything,  or  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  any  organ  or  part. 

Base'lla.  Malabar  Nightshade.  Its  Malabar 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  ChofiopodiaoetB. 

A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  mostly  biennial. 
B  a&aand  B.  cardtfolia  are  grown  m  the  East 
Indies  as  pot-herbs,  and  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Spinach.  Some  of  them  are  also 
grown  In  France,  to  furnish  the  Paris  market 
with  summer  Spinach,  and  they  are  grown  for 
the  same  purpose  in  China.  B.  rubral  a  va- 
riety of  B.  cordifoliaj  yields  a  rich  purple  dye. 
Some  of  the  species  have  tuberous  roots. 
B,  alba  is  suitable  for  a  suspended  pot  or 
basket,  being  quite  pretty  when  in  bloom.  B. 
lucidaj  when  in  fruit,  is  a  very  interesting 
plant.    Propagated  by  division  and  by  seed. 

Basella'oeee.  A  series  of  usually  herbaceous 
climbers,  and  considered  a  tribe  of  Chenopo- 
diacecB, 

Basil,  Sinreet.     Ocimwn  BasUicum.    Which  see. 

Basil,  Wild.    The  genus  PycnarUhemum. 

Bsisil  Thyme.  Common  name  for  Calamintha 
AciTios, 

Ba'Mia.  Butter  Tree.  Named  after  Jf.  Baasi, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Boulogne. 
Nat.  Ord.  SapolaoecB. 

Tali  trees,  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Africa ;  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternate, produced  in  terminal  tufts.  The 
trees  are  of  considerable  import»tnce  in  their 
native  countries.  B.  butryacea  yields  a  thick, 
oil-like  butter  from  its  fruit.  It  makes  good 
soap,  and  is  adapted  for  burning.  From  the 
juice  of  the  flowers  a  kind  of  sugar  Is  pre- 
pared. The  flowers  of  B.  latifolia,  the  Mah- 
wah  Tree,  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  in 
India,  and  when  dried  keep  good  a  long  time. 
A  good  sized  tree  will  continue  to  shed  its 
blossoms  for  flfteen  days,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  day,  which  weight  is 
reduced  one-half  in  the  process  of  drying. 
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A  maund  (eighty  pounds)  of  dried  Mahwah 
will  furnish  a  fortnight's  food  to  a  family  of 
two  parents  and  three  children.  It  Is  gener- 
allv  eaten  with  the  seeds  of  the  Sal  Tree 
(Shorea  robusta);  a  small  quantity  of  rice 
being  sometimes  added.  The  fruit  of  the 
Illupie  Tree,  B.  longtfolia,  yields  oil  for  lamps 
and  various  other  purposes ;  it  is  also  used 
for  food.  B.  Parkii  is  the  Shea  Tree,  or  But- 
ter Tree,  mentioned  by  Mungo  Park  in  his 
travels.  Some  of  the  species  furnish  a  very 
valuable  timber  for  the  mechanic  arts. 

Baaswood  or  Whitewood.     Tilia  Americana. 

Bast.  A  strong  woody  flbre,  much  used  in 
some  places  for  making  brooms,  brushes,  etc., 
obtained  from  the  leaf  stalks  of  Attaka 
ftmifera  and  of  Leopoldinia  Piaasaba.  Also 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Lime  Tree,  of  which  the 
Bussian  mate  used  in  gardens  are  made. 
Cuba  Bast  is  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  Pariliwn 
elatum^  much  used  for  tying  up  cigars,  and  by 
gardeners  for  tying  up  plante,  etc.,  as  is  also 
the  bast  of  the  Lime  Tree.  Baphia,  however, 
is  now  fast  superseding  these  materials 
among  gardeners  for  tying  purposes.  See 
Baphia. 

Bastard,  or  False  Acacia.  Robinia  Paeudo- 
acacia. 

Bastard  Pennyroyal.  See  TrichofOema  dichoto- 
mtim. 

Bata'tas.  Ite  Indian  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Ckmvol- 
vtUaoecB. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  tuberous- 
rooted  climbing  plante,  tender  or  half-hardy. 
Some  of  the  species  are  handsome  green- 
house climbers,  with  large,  purple,  showy 
fiowers.  As  the>  flowers  fade  quickly  and 
have  no  commercial  value,  the  species  are 
rarely  cultivated.  The  most  interesting 
species  is  B.  eduUsj  the  well-known  Sweet 
Poteto,  for  description  of  which  see  Potato. 
The  several  species  are  natives  of  Mexico, 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Batema'nnia.  In  compliment  to  James  Bale- 
man^  a  celebrated  English  collector  and  culti- 
vator of  Orchida,  and  author  of  the  **Orchid- 
aoeaB  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala."  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchiditceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  most 
of  which  have  small,  inconspicuous  flowers. 
BaUmannia  BtartU  is  a  very  rare  and  showy 
plant,  from  Costa  Blca,  with  flowers  three 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish  brown,  with 
yellow  spots,  lip  white  and  dark  purple. 
They  require  to  be  grown  in  a  house  with 
moderate  heat,  and  to  be  watered  with  t*reat 
caution.    Introduced  in  1872. 

Baae'ra.  Named  after  two  brothers,  German 
botenical  draughtemen.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxtfra- 
gacecB. 

A  genus  of  small  cn^en-hou^e  shrubs, 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Their  pale  red  or  pink  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  great  profusion. 
They  form  very  neat,  pretty  green-house  ever- 
green plante,  flowering  nearly  the  whole  year 
through.    Easily  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Bauhi'nia.  Named  after  the  brothers  John  and 
Casper  Bauhin,  botanlste  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

The  numerous  species  that  compose  this 
genus  are  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
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tropios,  iMurticularly  in  Brassll  and  India. 
Thev  are  generally  ollmbers,  frequently  at- 
taining a  gigantic  size ;  some  few,  however, 
form  treea,  or  large  shrubs.  B.  iomentosa  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree, 
growing  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  having 
pale,  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious  idea 
that  they  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  St. 
Thomas,  hence  the  tree  is  called  St.  Thomas' 
Tree.  B.  VaklU  is  the  Maloo  climber  of  India, 
a  plant  whose  gigantic  shrubby  stems  often 
attain  a  length  of  300  feet,  and  climb  over  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the  forest,  twist- 
ing so  tightly  round  their  stems  that  they 
not  unfrequently  strangle  and  cause  death, 
the  stems  ultimately  decaying  and  leaving  a 
sheath  of  climbers  standing  in  their  place. 
The  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  coverea  with 
a  rust-colored  scurf,  and  are  furnished  with 
tendrils.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  often 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  composed  of 
two  oval-shaped  lobes  joined  together  for 
about  half  their  length,  and  heart-shaped  at 
the  base.  The  flowers  are  snowy-white,  and 
arranged  in  racemes.  The  exceeding  tough 
flbrous  bark  of  this  species  is  employed  in 
India  for  making  ropes,  which,  from  their 
great  strength,  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  suspension  bridges  across  the  Biver 
Jumna.  The  bark  of  another  Indian  species 
is  used  for  making  the  slow-matches  used 
with  native  guns. 

Bay-berry.    See  Myrica  certfera. 

Bay  Oak.     Quercua  aeasUiJlora. 

Bay  Rooe.    EpUobium  anguattfoUum, 

Bay  Tree.    Magnolia  glauca. 

Bay  Tree.  Poisoii.    lUioum  Floridamim. 


Nerwm  Oleander. 
Bay  Tree.  Sweet.    Lawrvs  nobUis, 


See  Ammophkia, 

Beach  Pea.  The  common  name  of  Lathyrua 
marttMiuM,  a  species  growing  plentifully  in 
New  Jersey  and  northward. 

Bead  Tree.    See  Ormosia. 

Bean.  Fhaseolus.  The  varieties  of  our  com- 
mon Garden  or  Bush  Bean  have  their  origin 
in  P.  mUgaria,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  though  there  are  none  of 
the  species  found  wild  that  in  any  way  resem- 
bles the  varieties  under  cultivation.  The 
earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  the  Kidney 
Bean  is  that  given  by  Pliny,  who  calls  them 
Fhaaeoli,  and  says  the  pod  is  to  be  eaten  with 
the  seed.  '*  According  to  Dlodorus  Siculus, 
the  Egyptians  were  the  flrst  to  cultivate  it, 
and  to  make  it  an  article  of  common  diet,  yet 
they  conceived  rellgrious  notions  oonoemlng 
it  which  made  them  at  length  refrain  from 
eating  it.  Their  priests  dared  not  either 
touch  it  or  look  at  it.  Pythagoras,  who  was 
educated  among  the  Egyptians,  derived  from 
them  their  veneration  for  the  bean,  and  forbade 
his  disciples  to  eat  it.  He  taught  that  it  was 
created  at  the  same  time  and  of  the  same 
elements  as  man ;  that  it  was  animated  and 
had  a  soul,  which,  like  a  human  soul,  suffered 
the  vicissitudes  of  transmigration.  Aristotle 
explains  the  prohibition  of  Pythagoras  sym- 
bolically. He  says,  that  beans  being  the 
ordinarv  means  of  voting  on  public  matters, 
the  white  bean  meaning  an  affirmative,  and 
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the  black  a  negative,  therefore  Pythagoras 
meant  to  forbid  his  disciples  to  meddle  with 
political  government.  The  Boman  priests 
affirmed  that  the  bean  blossom  contained  in- 
fernal letters,  referring  to  the  dark  stains  on 
the  wings,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
superstitions  on  the  subject  sprang  from  the 
fruit. '*-*ilm.  Ency,  This  species  was  flrst 
cultivated  in  England  in  1509,  having  been  in- 
troduced from  the  Netherlands.  Many  varie- 
ties were  known  to  Gerarde  in  1590.  The 
running  or  Pole  Beans  are  of  the  species  P. 
muUiflorttat  Introduced  from  South  America  in 
1663.  (See  Phaaeolua.)  The  English  Bean, 
so  called  by  our  seedsmen,  and  commonly 
known  as  Broad  Windsor,  is  Faha  milgaria  var, 
macroaperma,  a  genus  that  has  been  under 
cultivation  as  long  as  we  have  any  records  of 
gardening.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt,  from  the  fact  that  the  early  Greek 
writers  mention  receiving  it  thence.  Of  this 
class  there  are  many  varieties,  none  of  which 
succeed  well  with  us. 


The  common  name  for  Faba.  Bog 
Bean,  the  Buckbean,  Menyanihea  trifoUaia. 
Cujumary  Bean,  the  tonic  seed  of  Aydendron 
Cujumary.  Egyptian  or  Pvthagorean  Bean, 
the  fruit  of  Nelumbwm  apecioaum.  French  or 
Bush  Bean,  Phaaeoluavtuaaria.  Haricot  Bean, 
the  seed  of  Phaaeohta  vtilgaria.  Honey  Bean, 
the  seed-pods  of  GledUacMa  iriacarUhoa.  In- 
dian Bean,  an  American  name  for  CataJpa, 
Kidney  Bean,  the  common  name  for  Phaaeotua, 
especially  for  those  kinds  cultivated  as  escu- 
lents. Lima  Bean,  the  popular  name  for 
Phaaeolua  hmattta,  of  which  the  Sieva  or 
Southern  Lima  and  its  dwarf  variety  Hender- 
son's Bush  Lima  Bean  are  evidently  varieties. 
Locust  Bean,  the  pod  of  OercUonia  aUiqua, 
Molucca  Bean,  the  seed  of  OuUandma  Bondi^ 
eeUa,  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar,  the  seeds 
of  Phyaoatigma  venenatum.  Ox-eye  Boan,  the 
seed  of  Mucuna  vrena.  Pichurim  Bean,  a  com- 
mercial name  for  the  cotyledons  of  Nedandra 
Puchury.  Sacred  Bean,  the  common  name  for 
Nelumbium.  Sahuca  Bean,  the  seeds  of  8qja 
hiapida,  St.  Ignatius's  Bean,  the  seed  of 
Strychnoa  mtdHflora;  also  a  Brazilian  name  for 
the  seeds  of  FeviUea  cord^olia.  Scarlet  Bun- 
ner  Bean,  the  seed  of  Phaaeolua  fmUtiflonta. 
Smoking  Bean,  the  seed-pods  of  Catalpa  btg- 
nonioidea.  Tonga  or  Tonquin  Bean,  the  seed  of 
Dipterix  odorcUa,  Ufiderground  Bean,  Araehia 
hypogcBOf  commonly  called  Pea-nuts.  Water 
Bean,  an  English  name  for  the  family  of 
Nelumbiticea,  Wild  Bean,  a  common  name 
for  Apioa.  Algaroba  Bean  is  Ceraionia  aili- 
qiut.  Asparagus  Bean,  or  Yard  Long,  Dolichoa 
aeaquipeaalia,  HibbertBean,  Phaaeolua  hmatua 
fsame  as  Lima  Bean).  Horse  or  Field  Bean, 
Faba  vtilgaria  var,  equina.  Horse-eye  Bean, 
Mucuna  urena,  Inga  Bean,  the  pod  of  the 
Bastard  Cassia.  Malacca  Bean  is  the  seed 
of  Semecarpua  ana>cardium.  Mesquit  Bean, 
the  seed  of  Proaopia  glandtUona,  Pigeon 
Bean  is  the  small-seeded  field  Bean.  Barn's 
Horn  Bean  is  Dolic/ioa  hioontortia.  Bed 
Bean  is  Vigna  unguicuUUa.  Sea  Bean,  Florida 
Bean,  a  common  name  for  the  seed  of  EkUada 
acandena  and  of  Ormoaia  ila>ayrarp€L  Seaside 
Bean  is  Canavalia  obtua\folia  and  Vigna 
hUeola,  Su^ar  Bean,  Phaaeolua  aaccharatua 
and  P.  hmatua.  Sword  Bean  Is  Fntada  8can- 
dena  and  CanavaUa  gladiata.    Tick  Bean  is  the 
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common  field  Bean,  FabaviUgcma.  Tree  Bean 
of  Australia  Is  Baukinia  Hookerii,  Yam  Bean 
is  Dolickoa  tubero9U8,  Year  Bean  is  Phaaeolua 
vtdgaria.  Vanilla  Bean  is  VaniUa  plantfolia,  etc. 

Bearberry.    See  Ardoetaphyloe. 

Califomian.    Rhamnua  Purshicmua, 
Beard  Grass.    See  Andropogon  and  Polypogon, 
Beard-tone;ae.    A  popular  name  of  the  genus 

Pentatemon, 

Bear  Grass.    See  Yucca. 

Bear's  Foot.  HeUeborysfaUidua,  H.  viridia,  H. 
niger,  Ao(m'Uum  napellua  and  AlchemiUa  vul- 
garis. 

Beato'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Donald  Beaton,  a 
celebrated  Scotch  gardener  and  writer.  Nat. 
Ord.  IridacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Mexican  bulbs,  allied  to 
the  Tigridia,  and  requiring  the  same  treat- 
ment. Flowers  purple,  growing  in  pairs  or 
singly  on  a  stem  about  a  foot  high.  Intro- 
duced in  1841.    Propagated  by  offsets. 

Beauca'rnea.  A  commemorative  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  LUiacetB. 

A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Agave-like  lili- 
aceous plants,  formerly  described  under  the 
name  Pmcenectitia,  The  few  known  species 
are  Mexican  plants,  with  arborescent  stems, 
remarkable  for  the  large  bulbiform  swelling 
which,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth, 
forms  at  its  base ;  these  support  a  spreading 
terminal  crown  of  long  narrow  leaves.  B.  re- 
curvataj  is  a  noble  conservatory  plant  when  It 
has  formed  a  large  stem  and  full  head  of  leaves ; 
its  flowers  from  4,000  to  5,000  in  number,  are 
white,  small,  and  fragrant,  borne  In  a  large 
terminal  panicle,  three  or  more  feet  in  height. 
Beaucameas  are  grown  principally  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  are  grotesque, 
graceful,  and  extremely  curious  in  habit  and 
form.  Thev  are  also  excellent  subjects  for 
sub-tropical  or  lawn  decoration  in  summer. 
Propagated  chiefly  by  imported  seeds. 

Beaufo'rtia.  Named  after  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Beaufort.    Nat.  Ord.  MyriacefB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  desirable  green-house 
plants  from  New  Holland.  They  should  be 
grown  in  loam  and  sand  in  about  equid 
quantities,  and  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green- 
house will  flower  splendidly.  The  flo«7ers  are 
scarlet,  pink,  or  red.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

Beaumo'ntia.  Named  after  Mrs.  Beaumont,  of 
Bretton  Hall,  Eng.    Nat.  Ord.  Apocyruuxm, 

This  genus  of  green-house  twiners  has  but 
few  species,  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  B. 
grandiflora  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome 
flowers  which  are  pure  white,  borne  in  ter- 
minal or  axillar}'  corymbs.  The  plant  is  diffi- 
cult of  propagation,  which  is  effected  by 
cuttings.  Great  age  is  required  to  bring  it 
into  flower.  When  a  large  plant  is  obtained 
and  grown  under  favorable  circumstances,  it 
has  but  few  rivals.    Introduced  in  1820. 

Beaver  Poison.  A  common  name  applied  to 
Ciculamaculata. 

Beaver  Tree  or  Beaver  Wood.  Magnolia 
glauca. 

Bedding.  This  term  is  used  by  florists,  mostly 
when  Dlants  are  set  out  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "Carpet,"  <* Ribbon  Line,"  or  "Massing 
in  Color"  style  of  decorative  planting.    The 
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"Carpet  Style  "  is  that  produced  by  planting 
low-growing  plants  of  diflfei^ent  colors  and 
forms  of  leaves,  to  form  carpet-like  pat- 
teiTis.  They  must  be  such  plants  as  present 
a  smooth,  well  deflned  color,  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  or  four  inches  in  height.  To  pro- 
duce the  proper  effect  by  this  style  of  planting 
the  plants  must  be  set  close  enough  to  form  a 
mass,  covering  the  soil  completely  up,  or  the 
effect  will  not  be  so  good.  Bedding  in  "  ribbon 
lines  "  is  usually  done  along  margins  of  drives 
or  walks,  in  widths  from  one  to  ten  feet,  as 
desired,  the  plants  used  being  such  as  to  give 
the  most  pleasing  contrast  in  color.  The 
plants  usually  selected  are  such  as  will  either 
foinn  a  slope  to  the  walk  by  planting  the 
highest  at  the  back  with  the  lowest  growing 
in  front,  or  else,  if  the  line  is  a  wide  one,  such 
as,  by  placing  the  highest  plants  in  the  center 
and  the  others  on  each  side,  will  slope  to  each 
side  of  the  line.  But  to  keep  the  lines  of  color 
well  deflned  and  smooth,  the  plants  must  be 
carefully  pinched  back,  so  as  to  keep  each  line 
to  its  proper  height.  Bedding  by  "massing 
in  color"  is  on  the  same  principle,  only  that, 
instead  of  the  plants  being  planted  in  lines, 
they  are  set  in  contrasting  masses  of  different 
colors,  in  any  number  of  shades  desired, 
though  the  effect  is  most  marked  when  but 
few  colors  are  used  in  one  bed.  Large  beds 
are  often  formed  of  one  color,  such  as  scarlet, 
maroon,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow,  which,  seen  at 
a  distance,  in  contrast  with  the  green  of  the 
lawn,  is  by  many  more  admired  than  when  the 
colors  are  placed  together. 

Bed  Straw.  One  of  the  common  names  of  the 
genus  Gcdium. 

Bee  Balm.    MeUissa  officindlia. 

Bee  Flovrer,  or  Bee  Orchis.     Ophrya  Apifera. 

Bee  Larkspur.    Delphinium  grandiflorum. 

Beech.    American.    See  Faguaferruginea, 
Blue.     Carpinua  Americana, 
Common.    See  Fagua  aylvatica. 

Beech-drops  or  Cancer  Root.  A  common  name 
of  Epipkegua  Virginica,  a  parasite  that  grows 
on  the  roots  of  Beech  trees. 

Bsech  Fern.    Polypodium  Phegopteria, 

Beech  Horn,  or  Horst.     Carpinua  Beiuhta. 

Beef  Steak  Plant.  Saxtfraga  Sarmentoaay  and 
Begonia  Evanaiana. 

Beef  Wood.    The  genus  Ckiauarina, 

Beet,  Chard,  Sea-Kale,  or  Spinach.  Beta 
BrazUienae,  and  B.  Cicla. 

Beet.    Bed.    Beta  vulgariaf  which  see. 

Befa'ria.  In  memory  of  M.  Bg'ar,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Ericacece. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
found  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Peru  and 
Mexico.  They  ai-e  mostly,  extremely  beauti- 
ful plants,  and  grow  at  a  great  height  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  often  at  the  very 
extreme  of  vegetation.  The  genus  is  nearly 
related  to  Rhododendron;  it  is  rarely  culti- 
vated.   Syn.  Bejaria. 

Beggar's  Uce.  A  common  name  of  Cynogloaawn 
Moriaoni. 

Beggar's  Ticks.  The  common  name  of  a  very 
disagreeable  weed,  Bidena  chrffaanthemoidea. 
It  has  received  this  distinctive  name  because 
the  fruit  adheres  to  anything  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 
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Bago'jiia.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  Began,  a 
French  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  Ord.  Bego- 
niacetB. 

All  the  species  of  Begonia  are  interesting 
and  beautiful  winter  ornaments  of  the  hot- 
house or  green-house,  of  the  simplest  culture 
in  any  rich  soil  if  allowed  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  without 
trouble.  B,  Rex,  the  type  of  the  large-leaved 
sorts,  and  the  most  ornamental  of  the  species, 
is  best  propagated  by  cutting  the  leaves  in 
sections,  each  being  so  cut  as  to  form  a  junc- 
tion of  the  ribs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting. 
These  should  be  laid  in  a  damp,  warm  place, 
or  on  the  propagating  bench  with  good  bottom 
heat :  or  a  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  one,  may  be 
laid  flat  in  any  shaay  place  in  the  house. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  new  race 
of  tuberous-rooted  sorts  has  been  introduced 
from  the  douth  American  Andes,  of  which 
B,  roscBflora,  B.  Veitchii,  B,  octopetida  and  B. 
Bolivienaia  are  typical  species,  from  which,  by 
cross-fertilization  and  selection  a  large  num- 
ber of  beautiful  and  almost  hardy  kinds  have 
been  raised.  This  is  shown  in  the  size,  sub- 
stance, and  rich  colors  of  the  flowers  of  the 
majority  of  the  plants  of  this  race.  They  are 
equally  valuable  for  the  green-house  or  for 
out-door  decoration  in  summer.  The  tubers 
should  be  kept  warm  and  dry  during  the 
winter,  from  November  to  April,  when  they 
may  be  started  into  growth. 

Bego'nia'ceae.  A  natural  order,  comprising  a 
large  number  of  useful  and  ornamental  garden 
plants.  The  only  genera  are  Begonia  and 
BegonieUa.  The  species  are  common  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
and  a  few  are  found  in  Madagascar,  and  South 
Africa.  They  are  said  to  possess  bitter  and 
astringent  qualities. 

BeUado'niUL    See  Atropa  Belladonna. 

BeUado'ima  Lily.  A  common  name  for  Ama- 
ryUis  BeUadowna. 

Bellevalia.  In  memory  of  P.  R.  BeUevai,  a 
French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  buibous  plants  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  temperate 
Asia.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  growing 
freely  under  the  same  conditions  in  which  the 
Grape  Hyacinth,  Muacari,  is  grown,  and  the 
finer  species  of  which  they  closely  resemble. 
Introduced  in  1844. 

BeU-flower.    See  CampaTiula. 

Be'Uia.  The  Daisy.  From  heUna,  pretty;  re- 
ferring to  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUcR. 
WeU-knownperennials,  of  which  B.^^erevmis, 
the  common  I>aisy^  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
the  British  and  Continental  gardens  from  time 
immemorial.  The  most  beautiful  varieties 
are  the  large  double,  the  large  quilled,  and 
the  Hen-and-Chickens;  but  there  are  many 
others.  In  Germany  numerous  curious  varie- 
ties have  been  raised  by  saving  the  seed  of 
the  handsomest  kinds.  Each  sort  is  much 
improved  by  being  taken  up,  divided,  and  re- 
planted every  autumn.  They  are  all  admira- 
ble plants  for  making  edgings  to  borders,  and 
they  are  well  suited  for  growing  in  pots, 
though  at  present  they  are  almost  neglected. 
They  thrive  best  in  a  loamy  soil,  richly  man- 
ured, which  should  be  dug  over  and  well 
broken  before  planting,  and  they  will  bear 
transplanting  even  when  in  flower,  provided 
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they  are  taken  up  with  a  portion  of  soil  at- 
tached. These  pretty  plants  are  seldom  seen 
in  our  gardens  in  as  great  abundance  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
their  being  very  impatient  of  our  hot  sum- 
mers. They  should  therefore  be  grown  in  a 
shady  and  rather  cool  border. 

Be'Uium.  A  genus  of  pretty  dwarf  free-flower- 
ing plants,  nearly  related  to  the  common 
Daisy,  BeUia  perennia,  and  requiring  similar 
treatment.  Excellent  plants  for  rockwork  or 
a  similar  situation. 

Bell  Pepper.    See  Capsicum, 

Bellwort.    See  Uhricularia  grcmdi&ora. 

Bellworts.  The  English  popular  name  for  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Campan'ulaod(B. 

Belope'rona  A  considerable  genus  of  Acan- 
thacecB,  from  Tropical  America,  containing 
many  species  of  beautiful  shrubs  with  large 
purple  or  blue  flowers  borne  on  terminid 
spikes ;  nearly  allied  to  Juatida,  and  requiring 
the  same  treatment. 

Bene.    See  Sesanwm. 

Bengal  Quince.    See  JSgle. 

Benjamin  Bush.  A  popular  name  of  Lindera 
Benzoin,  which  is  also  called  Spice  Buah. 

Bent  Oraas.    See  Agroatia, 

Bentha'mla.  Named  after  Mr.  Bentham,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Cor- 
naoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  northern  India.  The  fruit 
makes  it  a  conspicuous  plant  for  the  lawn.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  about  the  size  of  a 
Raspberry,  but  not  edible.  B.  c/opomoa,  vex^ 
much  resembles  the  flowering  Dogwood, 
blooming  two  months  later  in  tlie  season. 
Propagated  from  seeds  or  by  cuttings. 

Benzoin.  A  genus  of  native  shrubs  now  know^ 
as  Lindera,  which  see. 

Berberida'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
hardy  perennials,  with  terminal  or  axillary 
flowers,  usually  racemose,  with  alternate, 
compound  leaves.  These  plants  are  found  in 
South  America  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  in  the  mountainous  piui»  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  are  common  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  India,  but  none  are 
found  in  Africa,  Australia,  or  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  is 
used  as  a  preserve,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  in 
a  fresh  or  dried  state.  They  possess  acid, 
bitter,  and  astringent  qualities,  and  oxalic 
acid  occui*s  in  some.  The  stem  and  bark  of 
several  species  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 
The  astringent  substance  called  Lycium  by 
Dioscorides  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by 
the  root  of  various  species  of  Berberiy,  and  a 
similar  preparation  is  much  used  in  India  as 
a  febrifuge.  The  pinnate-leaved  Berberries 
form  the  sub-genus  Mahonia.  The  order  con- 
tains twelve  genera  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
species,  among  which  are  Berberia,  Leontice, 
Epimedium,  Nandma,  Jefferatma,  etc. 

Berberidcypsia.  From  Benherva,  and  opis,  like ; 
resembling  the  Barberry.  Nat.  Ord.  Berheri- 
dacexB, 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Chili.  B,  ooraUina  is  a 
handsome  shrub  of  sub-scandent  habit,  thick, 
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leathery  leayes,  and  drooping,  many-flowered 
racemes  of  long-stalked,  crimson-scarlet 
flowers.  This  species  is  perfectly  hardy 
south  of  Washington,  and  Is  a  shrub  of  re- 
markable beauty.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
or  from  seed.    Introduced  in  1862. 

Be'rberiB.  The  Barberry.  From  berherys,  its 
Arabian  name.    Nat.  Ord.  BerberidacecB. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common 
Barberry,  all  of  which  are  ornamental  shrubs, 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and 
well  adapted  for  a  large  lawn,  especially  the 
purple-leaved  variety.  They  thrive  best  in 
rather  a  light,  sandy  soil.  The  fruit  is  acid 
and  highly  esteemed  for  preserving,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  seedless  variety,  B.  vulgaria 
aaperma,  is  mostly  preferred.  This  variety  is 
a  native  of  Europe.  B,  Dantmiit  introduced 
from  Chili  in  1849,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus.  It  forms  a  densely  spreading 
bush  with  very  numerous  racemes  of  bright 
orange  colorea  flowers. 

Berohe'mia.  Named  after  M,  Berchem,  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  RhamnacecB. 

B.  voluhiUa  is  a  common  climbing  shrub  in 
the  swamps  of  Virginia  and  the  Oarolinas, 
where  it  is  popularly  known  as  Supple-Jack, 
because  of  its  lithe,  tough  stems.  In  foreign 
countries  it  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
climber,  but  in  dry  soils  it  rarely  grows  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 

Berkhey'a.    See  StohcBa. 

Bergamot     A  common  name  for  Mentha  cUrata, 
American  Wild.    MonardafisUdoaa. 
Medicinal.     Citrua  Bergamta  var.  vulgariB. 

Bemmda  Qraaa.    See  Cfynodon  DactyUm. 

Bermuda  Ziily.    See  lAlium  Harrisii. 

Bexthone'tla.  Brazil  Nut.  Named  after  L.  C. 
BerthoUetj  a  distinguished  chemist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Myrtcuxa, 

B.  e^eceZsa,  the  tree  that  bears  the  Brazil  Nuts 
of  commerce,  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in 
the  Brazilian  forests.  It  often  attains  a  height 
of  150  feet,  and  has  a  diameter  of  from  three 
to  four  feet  at  the  base.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  forests  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  it  is  also  common  in 
Central  America,  and  in  several  of  the  States 
of  South  America.  The  nuts  are  incased  in  a 
shell  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  extremely  hard.  Each  shell  contains  about 
twenty  nuts.  So  enormous  Is  the  weight  of 
this  fruit,  that  at  the  period  when  it  falls  the 
natives  dare  not  enter  the  forests  without 
covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a 
strong  buckler  of  wood.  The  time  for  collect- 
ing these  nuts  is  In  winter,  when  the  Indians, 
in  great  numbers,  ascend  the  rivers  to  obtain 
their  harvest  of  nuts,  upon  which  they  depend 
for  the  year's  subsistence.  When  the  nuts  are 
spread  on  the  ground  all  the  animals  of  the 
forest  surround  them  and  dispute  their  pos- 
session. The  Indians  say  it  is  the  feast  of  the 
animals  as  well  as  themselves,  but  they  are 
angry  with  their  rivalry.  The  gathering  of 
the  nuts  is  celebrated  with  rejoicings,  like  the 
«« Harvest  Home"  of  Old  England.  About 
once  in  ttve  years  another  species  or  variety 
is  seen  in  small  quantities  in  a  few  of  the  fruit 
stores  of  New  York.  It  is  of  a  lighter  color, 
much  less  angular,  less  oily,  and  very  much 
finer  in  quality  than  the  common  Brazil  Nut. 
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It  is  called  the  Paradise  Nut,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. It  is  said  to  grow  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  is  gathered  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  to  the  coast,  which  they  visit  at  long 
intervals  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

Bertolo'nia.  In  honor  of  A,  Bertoloni,  an 
Italian  botanist.    Nat  Ord.  MelaatomacecB, 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  trailing  or  creeping 
plants,  natives  of  the  dense  forests  of  Brazil. 
B.  mcumlaiat  typical  of  the  genus,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  hot-house  creeper.  The  leaves 
are  spotted  on  the  surface,  and  purple  under- 
neath .  It  requires  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere, 
and  is  readily  Increased  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced in  1848. 

Beschome'ria.  A  genus  of  Agave-like  Amaryl- 
lidaceous  plants,  allied  to  LiUcbcl^  and  Four- 
croyck,  B.  ttib\fiora,  and  B,  yucooides,  are 
highly  ornamental  species,  very  useful  for 
lawn  decoration  in  summer. 

Besle'ria.  Erect,  dwarf,  branching  plants,  bear- 
ing yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers  and  scar- 
let or  purple  beiries,  introduced  from  tropical 
America  and  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Gea- 
neraeecR. 

They  are  very  pretty  stove  shrubs,  requir- 
ing a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  and  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Bease'ra.  Named  after  Dr,  Beaser,  professor  of 
botany  at  Brody.    Nat.  Ord.  lAliacea. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  Mexican 
bulbs,  allied  to  the  Squills.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  purple,  or  white,  produced  on  slender 
scapes  about  a  foot  high.  They  may  be 
grown  in  a  frame,  like  half-hardy  bulbs,  but  it 
is  less  trouble  to  treat  them  the  same  as  the 
Tigridia.  The  bulbs  must  be  kept  warm  and 
dry  during  the  winter,  if  taken  up  Propa- 
gated by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1846. 

Be'ta.  Beet.  From  hett,  the  Celtic  word  for 
red;  in  reference  to  the  red  color  of  the  Beet. 
Nat.  Ord.  Chenopodia4se(B. 

The  several  species  included  in  this  genus 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  Four  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated as  esculents ;  the  others  are  of  no  par- 
ticular interest.  B,  imZ^oris,  the  parent  of 
our  garden  varieties,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
along  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  now  found  growing  wild  in  those  locali- 
ties. The  Beet  has  been  highly  esteemed  as 
a  garden  vegetable  for  more  than  2,000  years, 
and  is  specially  noticed  by  all  the  early  writers 
on  plants.  The  roots  of  the  Beet  have  been 
much  improved  by  cultivation,  both  as  regards 
size  and  quality,  and  long  ago  they  arrived  at 
that  state  of  perfection  beyond  which  pro- 
gress in  the  line  of  improvement  must,  of 
necessity,  be  slow.  The  several  varieties  of 
Mangel-wurzel  and  Sugar  Beet,  now  grown  so 
extensively  in  Europe,  belong  to  the  species 
B,  vtUgaria  var.  nuicrorhiza.  The  Chard  Beet, 
or  Swiss  Chard,  is  B.  eycla,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  first  introduced  into  English  gar- 
dens in  1670.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  forms  one 
of  the  principal  vegetables  of  the  laboring 
class,  the  leaves  only  being  used.  They  are 
stripped  off  and  boiled  as  a  substitute  for 
Spinach.  The  rib  of  the  leaf,  which  is  strong 
and  fieshy,  is  sometimes  dressed  as  Aspar- 
agus. Sea  Beet  is  B,  tnart^ima,  a  species  of 
easy  culture,  used  for  greens  only,  and  one  of 
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me  best  plants  under  oultlvation  for  that 
use.  It  is  a  native  of  the  British  ooaets. 
The  Chilian  Beet,  B,  ChUiensia,  a  speoies  of 
recent  introduction,  a  native  of  Ohili,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  becoming  popular  for  orna- 
mental gardening,  particularly  for  large  rib- 
bon borders,  the  two  varieties,  one  with 
bright  yellow,  the  other  with  crimson  foliage, 
contrasting  finely  with  other  plants. 

Betony.  The  conmion  name  of  8tachye  Be- 
Umica. 

Be'tnla.  Birch.  From  its  Celtic  name,  heiu. 
Hat.  Ord.  Betulacea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  deciduous  trees,  com- 
mon in  all  the  cold  and  inhospitable  climates. 
Some  of  the  species  are  the  last  trees  found 
as  we  approaob  the  snow  in  the  most  elevated 
districts.  Thl^  genus  is  largely  represented 
in  our  Kortnem  States  by  B,  Ma,  the  com- 
mon White  Biroh,  which,  from  the  tremulous 
habit  of  the  foliage,  is  in  some  localities  called 
Poplar  Birch.  Tliis  species  is  remarkable  for 
Its  elegance.  It  seldom  divides  the  main 
stem,  which  extends  to  the  summit  of  the  tree, 

giving  out  from  all  parts  numerous  slender 
ranches,  forming  a  very  n^at  and  beautiful 
spray  of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  whiteness  of  the  trunk.  When 
grown  as  a  single  specimen,  this  tree  assumes 
a  beautiful  pyramidal  form,  making  a  moder- 
ate-sized tree  of  great  beauty.  B.  Xenla  is  the 
Black  or  Chenr  Birch,  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  uie  American  Black  Cherries. 
The  bark  of  the  young  twigs  of  this  species 
has  a  sweet,  aromatic  taste.  The  wood  is 
dark  rose  oolor,  fine-grained,  and  much  used 
in  fine  cabinet  work.  There  are  several  other 
native  speoies  common  In  our  Northern  States, 
all  interesting,  mostly  low-growing  trees  or 
large  shrubs. 

Beorre'.  A  general  name  applied  to  a  class  of 
dessert  Pears,  which  have  their  flesh  of  what 
is  called  a  buttery  texture,  as  the  name  itself 
indicates. 


In  compounds  signifies  twice ;  as  Bioolor, 
two-colored ;  BidenUUe,  with  two  teeth. 

tHdens.  The  botanical  name  of  the  well-known 
Beggar's  Ticks. 

BidwiHia.  Named  after  Mr.  BidwiU,  of  Sydney, 
an  ardent  cultivator  of  bulbs.  Nat.  Ord. 
LOkuxa. 

A  small  genus  of  Australian  and  Peruvian 
bulbs,  allied  to  Anthericum.  The  flowers 
are  wliite,  borne  in  racemes,  and  differing  but 
lltUe  from  the  Asphodelus.  Propagated  by 
oIlBets. 

Btanntal.  Lasting  two  years.  A  biennial  plant 
requires  two  years  to  form  its  flowers  and 
fruit ;  gprowing  one  year,  and  flowering,  fruit- 
ing and  dying  the  next.  This,  however,  is 
not  true  of  all  climates.  Many  plants  that  are 
classed  as  bienniiUs  in  England,  when  sown 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  a  hot-bed  in  March,  at  the  North,  and 
planted  out  in  summer,  will  flower,  seed,  and 
die  just  as  many  annuals  do. 

Bifrena'ria.  From  bis,  twice,  and  fr€mKwn,  a 
8tru» ;  in  reference  to  the  double  strap,  or 
band,  by  means  of  which  the  pollen  masses 
are  connected  with  their  gland.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrMdaeem, 

A  genus  of  pretty  orchids,  closely  allied  to 
MaaMaaria,  dlflTering  very  slightly  from  that 
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genus,  and  succeeding  well  under  the  same 
treatment.  B,  Harrisonia,  a  very  beautiful 
white  species,  with  a  purple  lip,  is  known  in 
cultivation  under  the  following  synonyms: 
Colax,  Dendrobium,  Lycaste,  and  McueUlaria 
HarrifKmicB. 

Bigno'nia.  Trumpet  Creeper.  Named  after 
Abb4  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  Nat. 
Ord.  BigrumiacecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  highly  ornamental 
plants,  and  the  type  of  an  order  equally  beauti- 
ful. Most  of  th^  species  are  hot-house 
climbers,  though  a  few  assume  a  more  arbo- 
rescent character.  B.  caprtoUUa^  a  native  of 
Florida,  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our 
severest  weather  when  trained  against  a  wall. 
The  flowers  of  all  are  large  and  showy,  pro- 
duced in  panicles,  and  are  of  various  colors, 
red,  blue,  white,  or  yellow.  They  should  be 
grown  in  rich  loam,  in  a  sunny  position,  or 
they  will  not  flower  well.  Introduced  in  1830. 
B.  radicans,  is  a  synonym  of  Tecoma  radicana, 
which  see. 

B.  Venuaia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus,  is  particularly  suited  for  large  green- 
houses, for  training  on  rafters,  or  festooning 
between  pillars,  etc.  Producing  its  rich, 
orange-red  flowers  in  clusters,  in  great  pro- 
fusion, during  the  winter  months,  makes  it 
still  more  desirable.  B.  magn^fica,  with  flow- 
ers varying  from  delicate  mauve  to  rich  pur- 
plish crimson,  introduced  from  Columbia  in 
1879,  is  another  very  handsome  and  showy 
species,  flowering  in  summer. 

Blgnonla'ceaa  A  large  order  of  trees,  or  twin- 
ing shrubby  plants,  with  usually  opposite 
compound  leaves,  and  showy,  often  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers.  The  plants  are  found  in  the 
tropical  regionf^of  both  hemispheres,  but  most 
largelv  in  the  eastern.  In  America  they 
extend  fix>m  Pennsylvania  in  the  North  to 
Chili  in  the  South.  Some  yield  dyes,  and 
others  supply  timber.  There  are  forty-six 
genera,  and  over  450  known  species.  Bignonia, 
Oata^Kt,  Teooma  and  Eocromocarptia  are  rep- 
resentative genera. 

Big-Root.    See  Meffarrhiza. 

Billardie'ra.  Apple  Berry.  Named  after  Lahil- 
lardi^e,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  PiUoa- 
poraeeoB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbers,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
The  species  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
plant  or  flower,  but  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  sub-acid  fruit,  which  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  The  fruit  is  a  small  berry,  either 
blue  or  amber-colored.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

BlUbe'rgla.  Named  after  Billberg,  a  Swedish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  BromeUaoetB. 

These  are  handsome  plants  when  well  grown. 
The  colors  of  the  flowers  are  at  once  rich, 
vivid,  and  delicate,  and  are  usually  contrasted 
in  the  highest  manner  by  the  equally  bright 
tints  of  the  colored  bracts.  They  should  be 
grown  in  pots  of  rich  loam,  in  a  warm  green- 
house, or  plunged  into  an  active  hot-bed  until 
the  growth  is  completed,  when  a  cooler  and 
drier  place,  as  on  a  shelf  of  the  hot-house, 
will  induce  them  to  flower  freelv.  Propagated 
by  suckers.    Introduced  from  Brazil  in  1825. 

Billberry.    See  Vctcdnium, 

Bllatead.    A  common  name  of  the  lAquidambar, 
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Binding  Plants.  A  name  that  may  be  given  to 
such  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  useful  for 
binding  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  reservoirs, 
aqueducts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  loose  sand- 
banks on  exposed  shores  or  wastes.  Various 
species  of  willows,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Yacciniums,  and  with  strong  spreading  roots, 
are  useful  for  the  former.  Alsike  Clover  is 
also  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  its  long, 
fibrous  roots  holding  the  soil  well  together. 
The  Bermuda  Grass,  Cynodon  Dadylon^  is 
also  exceedingly  valuable  anywhere  south  of 
Virginia,  and  with  AmmophUa  or  Ckdama^ostia 
arenaria,  is  invaluable  for  binding  loose  sand 
on  exposed  sea-shores  and  water-courses.  (See 
Ammophila),  Ampelopsia  Veitchii,  the  Japan 
or  Boston  Ivy,  has  also  been  found  useful  for 
planting  on  railroad  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments to  prevent  loose  rocks  from  falling  on 
the  tracks. 

Bind'v^eed.  A  popular  name  for  Ckyrwohndua 
arveiMia. 

Biroh.    See  BeiuUi. 

Bird  Cherry.    See  Ceraaua  Padua. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  A  name  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  Strdiieia  RegitKB,  from  their  supposed 
resemblance. 

Bird  Pepper.    Capsicum  baccaiwm. 

Bird's  Bill.     TrigoneUa  ofnUhorrhynchua. 

Bird's  Poot,  or  Bird's  Foot  Trefoil.  Lohts  cornr 
icukUiua. 

Blrd's-nest.    Daucus  Carota,  or  Wild  Carrot. 

Bird's-nest  Fern.    Aaplenium  Nidua. 

Birtb-root.     TriUium  ereetum. 

Birth- wort    The  genus  Aristolochia, 

Bishop's  Cap,  or  Mitre-wort.  The  genus 
MUeUa. 

Blshop's-wort.     Stachya  Beionica. 

Blshop-w^eed.    See  .Mgopodxwm  podograria. 

Bismarkia.  In  honor  of  the  German  statesman. 
An  imperfectly-known  genus  of  Palmacea^  of 
which  B,  nohUia  is  the  only  species.  It  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  with  the  appearance 
and  habit  of  a  Pritchardia,  Introduced  from 
Madagascar  in  1886. 

Bitter  Almond.    AmygdaXua  communis. 

Bitter  Apple.     Cueumia  Colocynthia. 

Bitter  Cress.    The  genus  Cardamme. 

Bitter  Nut,  or  Swamp  Hickory.     Carya  amara. 

Bitter  Root.    Lewiaia  rediviva. 

Bitter  Sweet.  A  popular  nSame  for  Celaatrua 
aoandena;  also  applied  to  Solanum  Dtdoamara. 

Bitter  Vetch.    The  genus  Orobua. 

Bitter  Weed.    Ambroaia  artemiauBfolia. 

Bl'xa.  Amatto.  Its  native  South  American 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  FlacourtiacecB. 

South  American  trees,  or  shrubs,  B.  Orel- 
lana,  commonly  known  as  the  Amatto  tree, 
is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  is  much  valued 
because  of  the  coloring  matter  which  Is  pro- 
cured from  the  pulp  that  surrounds  the  seeds, 
and  which  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. It  seldom  attains  to  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  loaves  are  of  a  deeper 
green  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  are 
divided  by  fibres  of  a  roddish-brown  color; 
tj^cv  are  four  inches  long,  broad  at  the  base, 
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and  tend  to  a  sharp  point.  The  stem  has 
likewise  fibres,  which,  in  Jamacia,  are  con- 
verted into  serviceable  ropes.  The  tree  pro- 
duces oblong,  bristled  pods,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  a  ohestout.  These,  at  first, 
are  of  a  beautiful  rose-color;  but,  as  they 
ripen,  change  to  a  dark-brown,  and  bursting 
open,  display  a  splendid  crimson  farina,  or 
pulp,  in  which  are  contained  thirty  or  forty 
seeds,  in  shape  similar  to  raisin  stones.  This 
pulp  is  separated  by  throwing  the  freshly- 
gathered  seeds  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  stir- 
ring them  until  the  red  matter  is  detached, 
when  it  is  strained  off  and  evaporated  to  l^e 
consistency  of  putty.  In  this  state  it  is  made 
up  into  rolls,  and  is  ready  for  market.  This 
drug  is  used  in  coloring  cheese,  butter,  and  for 
inferior  chocolates.  It  is  also  used  by  silk- 
dyers  ;  and  by  varnish-makers,  for  imparting 
a  rich  orange  tint  to  some  kinds  of  varnish. 

Bhd'neaB,  or  Blxa'oeao.    A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  order  FlacourtiaoetB,  which  see. 

Black  Alder,  or  "Winter-berry.    PHnoa  VerH- 
ctUata. 

Blaok-bexxy.    See  Rubua. 

Blaok-berrylilly.    See  Pardanthtia. 

Blaok  Bind-'weed.    Polygonum  Oonvolvulua. 

Blaok  Bryony.    See  Tamua, 

Black  Gkim,  or  Boor  Qum.    Nyaaa  miLUiflora, 

Blaok  Haw.     Vtbumum  prwv^olium, 

Blaok  Horehoond.    Balotta  nigra, 

Blaok  Jack,  or  Barren  Oak.     Quercua  nigra. 

Black  Moss,    or   Florida   Moss.      TiUandaia 
uaneoidea. 

Black  Mustard.    See  Sinapia  nigra. 

Blaok  Oat  G-rass.    Stipa  avenaoea. 

Black  Oyster     Plant.      See   Scorzonera  Hia- 
panica. 

Black  Pepper.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

Black  Snake  Root.    Sanicula  MarUandica. 

Black  Thorn.      Prunua  apinoaa,  also  Oratcegua 
tomerUoaa. 

Black  Varnish  Tree.  MelanorrhoRa  uaitaJtiaaima. 

Bladder-wort.    The  genus  UiricuXaria. 

Bladder  Catch-fly.     Sikne  infiaia. 

Bladder  Nut.    Staphylea  trifoliatOy  and  8.  pin- 
nata. 


Bladder  Senna. 
boreacena. 


€k>lutea  herbaceay  and  C.  or- 


Blanching.  This  process  is  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  ciispness,  and  for  con- 
verting what  would,  under  ordlnaiy  circum- 
stances, be  a  dangerous  plant — In  the  case  of 
Celery  especially  so— Into  a  highly  popular  deli- 
cacy. Blanching  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
entirely  excluding  the  light  from  the  plants, 
thus  depriving  the  coloring  matters  of  their 
power  to  decompose  water  and  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Blandfb'rdla.  Named  In  honor  of  George,  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford.    Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceca. 

Beautiful  green-house  bulbs  from  New  South 
Wales.  They  should  be  grown  In  large  pots 
filled  with  leaf  mould,  loam  and  sand,  placed 
in  the  green-house,  and,  if  properly  attended 
to  with  water,  will  flower  freely.  The  flowers 
are  crimson  or  orange.  Introduced  in  1812. 
Propagated  by  seeds  and  offsets. 
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BlaKlng  Star.  A  common  name  of  lAairia  squar- 
roeOi  and  also  given  to  Chamaiiiriium  luteum. 

Ble'chmim.  From  hlechnon^  a  Greek  name  for 
a  Fern.    Kat.  Ord.  PolypodiaceiB. 

A  considerable  genus  of  Ferns  of  the  same 
group  as  Lomaria,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  consisting  in  the  fructification  of  Ijom- 
aria  being  marginal,  and  that  of  Blechnum 
being  within  the  margin.  The  genus  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  species,  which  are 
abundant  in  tropical  countries ;  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands  haying  contrib- 
uted the  greatest  number. 

Blaoding  Heart.  The  popular  name  of  Dielytra 
(Didiytrct,  Dicentra)  ajickUyiUs, 

Blephllla.  A  genus  of  uninteresting  herbs, 
nearly  aliied  to  Monarda,  Horse-mint,  common 
in  the  southern  and  western  States. 

Bleased  Thistle.  Onicua  henediclue.  A  genus 
of  Thistles,  natives  of  the  Levant  and  Persia. 
Naturalized  and  common  on  the  roadsides  in 
the  southern  States;  now  called  by  some 
authors,  Cktrbeniabenedicta. 

Ble'tlB.  Named  after  a  Spanish  botanist  of  the 
name  of  Blet.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacetB. 

Pretty,  tuberous-rooted,  terrestrial  Orchids, 
which  produce  large  spikes  of  shaded  puiple 
flowers  and  require  to  be  grown  in  pots  of  il- 
brous  loam  and  lei^  mould.  A  somewhat  high 
temperature,  say  70**  or  75®,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  while  they  are  growing,  and  a  consid- 
erable reduction  of  both  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted, is  necessary  to  cultivate  them  in  per- 
fection. They  are  increased  by  means  of 
oflteets.  Introduced  from  Mexico  in  1822.  B, 
TctnkerviUUBt  is  now  Included  under  Phaiius, 
which  see. 

Bli'gbia.  Named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Bligh,  who 
first  carried  the  bread-fruit  to  the  West 
Indies.  Nat.  Ord. 


This  is  called  the  Akee  Tree,  and  is  a  plant 
much  esteemed  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
goose's  egg,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  color. 
This  fruit  contains  several  large  seeds,  the 
costing  of  which  is  eaten ;  it  is  said  to  possess 
an  agreeable  sub-acid  taste,  very  grateful  to 
the  pcdate.    Syn.  Cfupania, 

BHgfat.  As  used  by  cultivators  this  term  is  of 
vague  significance.  It  is  applied  to  those 
diseases  of  grain,  etc.,  which  usually  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  parasitic  Fungi,  The 
Pear  Blight  so  destructive  to  pear  trees  for 
many  years  past,  is  now  generally  believed  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  Fungus, 
though  not  a  few  still  believe  that  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sap. 
There  have  been  several  theories  put  forth  to 
account  for  this  destructive  disease,  and  the 
subject  still  remains  more  or  less  a  mystery. 
Insects  have  also  been  charged  with  producing 
the  disease ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  all  know 
the  results  to  be  only  too  fatal,  and,  thus  far, 
without  remedy.  Blight  is  not  confined  to  the 
field  and  the  orchard,  but  also  finds  its  way  to 
plants  in  the  garden.  If  Funffi  are  not  the 
eause  of  the  disease,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
always  present  as  a  result. 

Bttnd  Blioota.    A  term  given  to  such  shoots  as 

do  not  show  flower  buds. 
Blood  Flower.    The  common  name  for  Hcb- 
tnanthus. 

West  Indian.    AadepioB  curaaaanica. 
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Blood  Root.    See  Sanguinaria  ComadmBe. 

Blood  Wood.  Australian.  Euccdyptua  eorym' 
hoaa. 

£.  Indian.    LagerairoBmia  Reginta. 

Blue  Bella.  Campanula  rohmd^fdlict,  and  Sdtta 
nuUma. 

Blue-berry.     VacGiniwn  Pefinayhianiemn,  etc. 

Bloe-bottle.    Oentavrea  cyanua. 

Blue  Cohosh.  A  popular  name  of  Chulophylkun 
thaUctroideaj  also  called  the  Pappooae  root. 

Blue  Curls.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Trichoaieima, 

Blue  Daisy.  Agathea  eaUeatia  and  Aater  2Wpo- 
Uum. 

Blue-eyed  arasa.    SiayrincMium  BermiMamm. 

Blue  Ilag.    Iria  versicolor. 

Blue  Grass.    Kentucky.    See  Fba  pratenaia. 

Blue  Gum.    See  Eucalyptua  globulua. 

Blue  Palmetto.    See  RhapidopkyUum. 

Blue  Pea.    See  ClUoria  iematea. 

Blue  Tangle.  Dangleberry,  Huckleberry.  Oa^ 
t/uaaadafrondaaa. 

Bluets.  Common  name  for  Mouaionia  coBtrvka ; 
also  the  French  name  for  Oentauraa  (Jyatma. 

Blue  Weed,  or  Viper's  Bogloss.  BcMum  vui- 
gare. 

Blumenba'ohia.  In  honor  of  Dr,  BUtmeHbaeh^ 
of  GOttingen,  a  distinguished  comparative 
anatomist.    Nat.  Ord.  LoaaaoaiB. 

Elegant  branched  climbing  or  trailing,  an- 
nual, biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  with  large 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  and  generally  covered 
with  stinging  hairs,  which  are  very  objection- 
able. 

Boooo'nia.  Named  after  P.  Boeeoni,  M,D.,  a 
Sicilian.    Nat.  Ord.  PapaveraoeoR. 

B.  cordata,  the  only  species  adapted  for  the 
border,  is  a  handsome,  hardy  nerbaceous 
plant,  a  small  clump  or  single  specimen  of 
which  would  take  high  rank  among  ornamen- 
tal-leaved plants,  but  unfortunately,  it  refuses 
to  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  will,  when  once 
established,  not  only  take  possession  of  the 
border,  but  the  lawn  as  well ;  and  for  this 
reason,  notwithstanding  its  great  beau^,  it 
should  not  be  planted  on  the  lawn.  Syns. 
B,  japonica  and  McicUaya  yedoSnaia, 

BcBhme'ria.  Bamee  or  Bamie.  In  memory  of 
George  Rudolph  Baehmer^  a  German  botanist. 
Nat.  Ord.  Urticaoem, 

A  ffenus  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
allied  to  the  true  Nettles,  but  differing  from 
them  in  not  having  stinging  hairs.  The  most 
interesting  species  is  B.  nioeo,  the  Chinese 
Grass-cloth  Plant.  It  is  a  small,  shrubby 
plant,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  throwing 
up  numerous  straight  shoots,  wliioh  are 
about  as  thick  as  the  little  flnger,  and  covered 
with  soft  short  hairs.  Its  leaves  grow  on 
long  hairy  footstalks,  and  are  broad^  heart- 
shaped,  about  six  inches  long  and  four  broad. 
They  are  of  a  deep  green  color  on  the  upper 
side,  but  covered  on  the  under  side  with  a 
dense  coating  of  white  down,  which  gives 
them  an  appearance  like  that  of  frosted  silver. 
The  beautiful  fabric  known  as  Grass-cloth, 
which  rivals  the  finest  cambric  in  softness  of 
texture,  is  manufactured  from  the  fiber  ob- 
tained from  the  inner  bark  of  this  plant.  The 
Chinese  bestow  an  immense  amount  of  care 
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and  labor  upon  ite  oultlyation  and  the  prep- 
aration of  its  fiber.  Ttiey  obtain  three  crops 
of  its  stems  annually,  the  second  being  con- 
sidered the  best.  To  obtain  the  fiber,  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  in  two  long  pieces  and 
carefully  scraped  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  all  useless  matter,  after  which  it  is  softened 
and  separated  into  fine  filaments  either  by 
steeping  it  in  hot  water  or  holding  it  over 
steam.  This  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States,  where  it  grows  freely ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  fiber  so  as 
to  make  its  production  profitable,  has  yet  to 
be  overcome. 

Bog  Asphodel.    See  Narthedum. 

Bog  Mofls.    See  Sphagnum. 

Bog  Myrtla.    Myriea  Qule, 

Bog  Rush.  Jmmub.  Common  in  all  marshy 
grounds  or  swamps. 

BoUeim.  OraeiiboiMe.    See  Heating. 

Bokhara  Clorer.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
MeUhhiB  AUm;  an  excellent  Bee-food  plant  all 
season. 

Bolbophy^nm.  From  botboa,  a  bulb,  and  phyl- 
Zon,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  leaves  issuing 
from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Nat  Ord. 
Orehidacea, 

A  genus  of  dwarf  epiphytal  Orchids  from 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  Flowers  large,  single  or  in 
pairs;  color,  yellow  or  white,  with  purple 
spots  or  stripes.  Not  often  seen  In  collections. 
Syn.  BulbophyUum, 

Bo^ea.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orckidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  consist- 
ing of  only  two  species,  natives  of  New  Gren- 
ada. They  are  showy  plants,  with  radical 
foliage,  from  the  base  of  which  the  fiowers  are 
produced  on  single  scapes.  The  fiowers  are 
shaded  pink,  with  a  bright  yellow  lip.  They 
require  to  be  grown  in  pots  of  Moss,  in  rather 
a  warm  house,  and  are  increased  by  division. 
Placed  by  some  authors  under  ISygcpetahim. 

Bolto'nia:  A  genus  of  three  species  belonging 
to  the  Cbmposito  family,  and  peculiar  to  North 
America,  where  they  extena  from  Oanada  to 
the  Southern  States.  They  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  fiower  heads  with  whitish  or  purplish 
rays,  veiy  much  like  the  Asters  to  which 
genus  they  might  at  first  glance  be  referred. 
Thevare  well  worth  a  place  in  the  mixed 
border. 

Boma'rea.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidacecB. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  tuberous- 
rooted  plants,  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
AUtroBmeria,  and  differing  only  in  the  fruit. 
The  species  abound  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
and  are  common  in  other  high  elevations  in 
South  America.  B.  edulia  is  a  West  Indian 
species,  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten  like  those 
of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  For  culture 
and  propagation  see  AlstroRmeria. 

Bo'mbax.  Silk  Cotton  Tree.  From  bombax, 
cotton ;  in  reference  to  the  woolly  hairs  which 
envelop  the  seed,  like  those  of  the  Cotton- 
plant.    Nat  Ord.  StercuUiacea. 

A  genus  of  tall  growing  trees,  that  abound 
in  South  America  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  B\  On&a,  a  typical  species,  has  a 
spiny  trunk,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
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both  Indies,  but  the  wood  is  very  light  and  not 
much  valued  except  for  canoes.  Their  trunks 
are  so  large,  that  when  hollowed  out  they  make 
very  large  ones,  so  that  in  the  West  Indies 
they  frequently  carry  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  from  six  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  cotton  which  is 
enclosed  in  the  seed-vesseltf  is  seldom  used, 
except  by  the  poorer  inhabitant,  to  stuff  pil- 
lows or  chairs ;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
unwholesome  to  lie  upon. 

Bonapa'rtea.  Named  in  honor  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.    Nat.  Ord.  BromeUaoecB. 

A  genus  remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of 
their  long,  rush-like  leaves.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  vases  out  of  doors  in 
summer.  They  require  a  warm  house  in 
winter.  Propagated  by  seeds.  Introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1828. 

B.  juncea  has  been  placed  under  the  genus 
Aganej  as  A.  gemin\flom,  by  some  Tiotanlsts. 

Bone  Dust.  One  of  the  safest  and  best  of  con- 
centrated fertilizers.  When  u&ed  broadcast,  it 
should  be  sown  on  the  soil  after  digging  or 
plowing,  just  thick  enough  to  cover  it  with  a 
thin  layer,  about  as  thickly  as  sawdust  or 
sand  is  used  on  a  fioor.  If  used  on  dug 
ground,  it  should  be  well  chopped  and  mixed 
through  the  soil,  so  as  to  mix  it  to  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches.  If  on  ground  that  has  been 
plowed,  a  thorough  harrowing  will  mix  it  to 
the  required  depth.  This  thickness  will  re- 
quire at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  If  to 
be  used  in  drills  or  "hills,  or  only  where 
seed  are  to  be  sown  or  plants  planted,  and 
not  over  the  whole  ground,  it  will  take  only 
about  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  which  should  be 
mixed  in  the  soil  in  the  same  manner. 

Boneaet    See  Eupaiorium. 

Bonne'tla.  Named  after  C,  Bonnei,  a  disting- 
uished naturalist.  Nat.  Ord.  Temetromiacea, 
A  small  genus  of  Brazilian  and  Peruvian 
shrubs  or  low  growing  trees,  the  fiowers  of 
which  are  mostlv  white,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  a  Cameuia  and  are  produced  singly 
and  in  panicles.  The  leaves  of  B,  panieulaia^ 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell  when 
bruised. 

Bonos  Henrlous,  Good  King  Henry.  ChenO' 
poditmi  Bonus  Henricus, 

Boraginaoeae.  A  large  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  having  spirally  coiled  inflorescence, 
round  stems  and  alternate  rough  leaves. 
The  fruit  consists  of  distinct  seeds  without 
albumen.  The  plants  are  principally  natives 
of  northern  temperate  regions.  They  are 
found  in  southern  Europe,  the  Levant,  and 
Central  Asia.  In  high  northern  latitudes 
they  are  less  frequent,  and  nearly  dis* 
appear  within  the  tropics.  The  plants 
abound  in  mucilaginous  and  demulcent  quali- 
ties. Some  yield  dyes,  as  Alkanet  (Anchusa 
tindoria).  The  common  Borage  (Boro^ 
offlcmalia),  when  steeped  in  water,  imparts 
coolness  to  it,  and  is  used  in  the  beverage 
called  cold  tankard.  The  leaves  of  Mertensia 
mariHma  have  the  taste  of  Oysters,  whence  the 
common  name  of  Oyster  Plant.  The  species 
of  Myoeotis  are  universally  prized  under  the 
name  of  Forget-me-not.  There  are  fifty- 
eight  known  genera  of  this  order,  and  over 
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bIz    hundred    species.      Myoaotis,     Boraao, 

iwm^  and   AnchuscL^      are  examples   of  this 
order. 

Bora'go.  Borage.  Altered  from  eor^  heart,  and 
ago^  to  affect;  referring  to  the  cordial  quali- 
ities  of  the  herbs.    Nat.  Ord.  BonigvMLceiE. 

Hardy  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  common 
throughout  Europe.  The  leaves  of  B,  offldndlia 
are  sometimes  used  in  salads  or  boiled  as 
spinach.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are  aromatic, 
and  sometimes  used  In  cooling  drinks.  All 
the  species  are  easily  cultivated  and  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  naturalizing  in  dry,  stony 
places.  They  also  afford  excellent  food  for 
bees  during  the  whole  season. 


Palmyra  Palm.  LinnsBus  applied 
this  name  to  the  spathe  of  the  date-palm.  Nat. 
Ord.  PtUnuuxB, 

A  genus  of  magnificent  Palms,  consisting  of 
two  species  only,  which  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  ranging  from  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Arabia,  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Hindostan,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
number  of  Palmyras  In  the  Jaffua  peninsula 
and  adjacent  islands  alone  has  been  estimated 
at  nearlv  six  million  and  a  half,  being  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-two  trees  for  each  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  utility  of  the  plant  is  commensu- 
rate with  its  extended  dispersion,  a  providen- 
tial arrangement  in  the  economy  of  nature,  of 
which  the  food-plants  afford  many  Instructive 
examples.  This  plant  is  believed  to  yield  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  food  of  about  250,000  in- 
habitants  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
while  it  forms  the  chief  support  of  six  or 
seven  millions  of  the  people  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  Asia ;  thus,  remarks  Seeman  in  his 
History  of  PoZms,  '*  proving  itself  one  of 
the  most  Important  plants  on  earth,  rival- 
ing the  date-tree,  and  ranking  only  below 
the  oocoa-nut  palm  in  usefulness."  The 
fronds  give  shelter  to  scores  of  animals  by 
night  and  day,  besides  affording  a  refreshing 
supply  of  moisture,  the  grooves  of  the  petioles 
and  the  construction  of  the  leaves  being 
peculiaily  suitable  for  conveying  and  retain- 
ing rain.  The  same  causes  attract  orchids 
and  other  epiphytes,  and  ferns,  which  find 
their  conditions  of  growth  on  the  stem ;  and 
various  species  of  the  fig,  including  the  true 
banyan-tree,  are  found  in  living  embrace  with 
the  Palmyra.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Calcutta  a  banyan  sprang  from  the  crown  of  a 
palm  where  the  seed  had  been  deposited  by  a 
bird,  and,  sending  its  roots  down  to  the  earth 
through  the  palm-stem,  destroyed  and  replaced 
it  But  in  the  region  of  the  Palmyra,  the 
banyan  often  becomes  the  foster-mother  of 
that  beautiful  and  serviceable  plant.  One  of 
the  largest  banyans  of  Ceylon,  the  resort  of 
pleasure  parties  from  Jaffua,  has  two  or  three 
Falmyras  growing  in  it,  the  \mited  trees  cover- 
ing one  and  one-twelfth  acres  of  ground.  The 
cocoa  palm  is  celebrated  for  its  365  uses ;  a 
poem  in  the  Tamil  language  extols  the  Palmyra 
for  80O  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
without  exhausting  the  catalogue.  The  roots 
yield  a  medicine ;  the  young  plants  are  used 
for  food,  prepared  in  various  ways ;  the  wood 
serves  innumerable  purposes,  in  building  and 
furnishing  houses,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
umbrella  handles,  walking-canes,  fancy  boxes. 
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and  for  hundreds  of  other  small  articles; 
fields  are  fenced  with  the  mid-rib  of  its  leaves, 
the  decayed  leaves  furnish  good  manure  for 
the  soil ;  mats  are  made  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
used  instead  of  carpets  on  the  fioors,  for 
ceilings,  for  drying  coffee  upon ;  baskets,  bags, 
hats,  caps,  fans,  in  short,  everything  manu- 
factured of  wood  or  straw,  is  also  produced 
from  some  part  or  parts  of  this  palm. 
The  plants  reach  maturity  about  the  twelfth 
or  fifteenth  year.  Then  they  yield  a  toddy, 
"a  beverage  almost  as  famous  for  Its  use 
as  for  its  abuse."  The  fruit  of  this  palm 
is  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  generally 
roasted,  and  is  in  great  repute  by  the  natives, 
who  assemble  together  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  light  a  fire,  squat  around  it,  sucking 
the  pulp  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  roasted 
fruits,  tearing  them  asunder  with  naUs 
and  teeth  in  the  most  approved  style, 
and  presenting  a  truly  oriental  spectacle 
of  gustati ve  en j  oy mcnt.  A  full  grown  Palmyra 
is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high :  the  trunk 
at  the  bottom  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet,  and 
at  the  top,  two  and  a  h^  feet  in  circumference. 

Borden.  Flofwer.  A  fiower-border  is  generally 
a  continuous  bed  of  greater  length  than  width, 
skirting  a  shrubbery  or  fence,  and  containing 
plants  of  a  mixed  character.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  well  manured,  and  raised 
slightly  above  the  surrounding  level.  No 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants,  which  of  course  depends  on  indl* 
vidual  taste ;  all  formal  Imes,  however,  should 
be  avoided,  the  taller  plants  either  singly  or 
in  groups  forming  the  back-ground,  with  the 
dwarf er  subjects  in  front.  As  the  object 
should  be  to  obtain  a  continuous  succession  of 
bloom,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when 
the  border  is  made  up  mainly,  of  herbaceous 
perennials  as  permanent  occupants,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  hardy  spring-blooming 
bulbs,  such  as  Narcissus,  Snow-drops,  Tulips, 
Scillas,  etc.,  assisted  by  quantities  of  summer 
blooming  plants,  Lantanas,  Geraniums, 
Dahlias,  Heliotrope,  etc.  Many  sorts  of  hardy 
annuals  are  useful  to  fill  up  vacant  places,  and 
assist  largely  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
till  frost  comes.    See  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Borbo'nia.  A  genus  of  ornamental  green- 
house evergreen  shrubs  belonging  to  the  pea- 
fiowered  section  of  LegwnvnoatB,  and  num- 
bering some  thirteen  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fiowers  are  gener- 
ally yellow,  borne  in  terminal  heads.  They 
require  cool  green-house  treatment  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Borecole.  Kale.  Bra&sioa  oJeraeea  JImbHata. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Borecoles  or 
Kales  consists  in  their  not  producing  heads 
like  the  Cabbage,  or  eatable  fiowers  Tike  the 
Cauliflower  or  Broccoli,  and  by  their  beauti- 
fully cut  and  curled  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
green  or  purple  color,  or  variegated  with 
red,  green,  or  yellow.  Several  of  the  sub- 
varieties  are  known  in  our  markets,  and  ex- 
tensively grown  by  market  gardeners,  the 
most  popular  being  the  dwart  green  curled 
Scotch,  the  brown  or  purple  German  curled ; 
and  for  early  spring  use,  the  Siberian  Kale  or 
**  Sprouts."  The  Borecole  is  a  native  of  the 
British  coasts  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
garden  varieties  are  not  many  removes  from 
the  species. 
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Borcynia.  Named  after  Boroni^  an  Italian 
attendant  of  Dr.  Slbthorp.  Nat.  Ord.  RutaoecB. 
A  genus  of  elegant  green-house  shrubs 
from  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  pink  or 
whitish.  They  are  yery  elegant  and  useful 
shrubs,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
ordinary  hard-wooded  green-house  plants, 
being  much  aided  by  a  little  extra  heat  In 
spring  when  starting  Into  growth.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

BoflsieB'a.  "Samed  eJter  M,  Bossier  Lamariindirej 
a  French  botanist,  who  accompanied  the 
unfortunate  La  Peyrouse  round  the  world. 
Elegant  Australian  green-house  shrubs  of  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosa. 

Flowers  yellow  or  yellow  and  purple,  B. 
UnophyUa,  B,  rotiusndifoUo^  B.  cinerea  (Svn.  B. 
tenuicaulia),  and  others  of  the  genus  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  no  green-house  collection  of 
any  pretensions  is  to  be  found  without  some 
of  them.    Propagation  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Boswellia.  Ollbanum  Tree.  Ornamental  and 
economic  eyergreen  trees  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
BuneracecR. 

These  trees  are  remarkable  as  furnishing  a 
gum-resln.  B.  glabra  is  used  In  India  In 
place  of  pitch ;  B.  thurtfera,  known  also  as  B. 
8errala,  a  yery  common  tree  in  Goromandel, 
furnishes  tiie  reeln  known  as  Indian  Ollbanum, 
which  Is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  Frankin- 
cense of  the  Ancients,  and  Is  still  employed 
for  its  grateful  perfumes  as  incense  In  the 
Boman  Catholic  churches. 

Botry'ohlum.  Moonwort.  From  hotrffs,  a 
bunch ;  In  reference  to  the  bunch-like  form  of 
the  fructification  forming  a  separate  branch 
on  frond.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaoeeB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  ferns,  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  species,  found  in  nearly  all  countries 
except  Africa.  B,  hmaria,  Moonwort,  Is 
found  rarely  in  the  North  and  West.  B.  Vir- 
ginioa  is  a  yery  beautlfid  and  ornamental 
natlye  species,  easily  transplanted  to  the 
hardy  fernery.  Many  of  the  other  species  are 
common  in  rich  woods. 

Bottle-bmah.  SqmsetumsylvaHGum^  E.aroenee, 
and  Hippuria  muffarin. 

Bottle-bruah  Flowers.  The  flowers  of  Beait- 
fortia  BpUndens,  Melaleuca  hypericifolia,  Metro- 
sideroajloribunda,  and  some  species  of  CaUis- 
iemon. 

Bottle-goord.    Lagonaria  vulgaris. 

Bottle-grasB.  One  of  the  common  names  of 
Setaria. 

Bottle-tree,  Australian.  BraehychUon  {Delor 
bechea)  rupestris, 

Bougainvl'llea.  Named  after  the  French  nayl- 
gator  Be  BoitgainviUe,  Nat.  Ord.  Nyetagi- 
nacea. 

Oorgeous  warm  green-house  or  conserya- 
tory  plants,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
showy  climbers  in  cultlyatlon.  Their  beauty 
lies  In  the  showy  rose-colored  bracts  which 
enyelop  the  small  greenish  flowers.  Those 
of  B,  apedabUiSt  are  singularly  handsome. 
B.  glabra  may  be  grown  in  pots  but  the  other 
species   require  more   room   and   are   best 

Slanted  out  in  the  green-house  border.    Na- 
[yes  of  South  America;  easily  Increased  by 
cuttings. 

Bouncing  Bet.  A  popular  name  of  8af'*^*naria 
afflcinalis. 
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Bouqnets,  Baskets  of  Floyyen,  etc.  Bouquet 
making  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  the  art  of 
arranging  cut  flowers. 

Many  people  decry  the  artlflclal  arrangement 
of  flowers,  out  how  shall  we  otherwise  use 
them  to  adyantage?  The  moment  we  begin 
to  tie  them  together  we  leave  nature,  and 
ought  to  do  so  only  to  study  art.  In  their 
simplest  arrangement,  form  and  color  must 
be  studied  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and 
whoeyer  best  accomplishes  this,  will  surely 
succeed  In  displaying  his  flowers  to  the  best 
adyantage. 

Probably  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  com- 
monly the  most  desirable,  method  of  using 
cut  flowers  is  arranging  them  In  yases.  The 
more  loosely  and  unconfused,  the  better. 
Orowdlng  is  particularly  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
accomplish  this  readily  a  good  base  of  greens 
is  required,  to  keep  the  flowers  apart.  This 
filUng  up  is  a  yery  important  part  in  all 
bouquet  making,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the 
greatest  stumbling-block  of  the  uninitiated. 
Spiked  and  drooping  flowers,  with  branches 
and  sprays  of  delicate  green,  are  indispensable 
to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  vase  bouquet. 
To  preserve  the  Indlviduallly  of  flowers,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  placing  of 
those  of  similar  size  and  form  together  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Thus  Heliotrope,  Stevia,  £upa- 
torium,  or  Alyssum,  when  combined,  lose 
their  distinctive  beauty ;  but,  if  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  larger  flowers,  and  those  of  other 
forms,  their  beauty  is  heightened  by  contrast. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  small  flowers 
should  never  be  massed  together.  Large 
flowers  with  green  leaves  or  branches  may  be 
used  to  advantage  alone,  but  a  Judicious  con- 
trast of  forms  is  most  effective. 

Some  years  ago.  Bouquets  were  invariably 
arranged  in  the  formal  style,  the  colors  being 
used  in  consecutive  rings,  or  alternating  with 
each  other  in  geometrical  forms.  Taste,  or 
fashion,  if  vou  will,  has  changed  for  the 
better,  and  closely-made,  mushroom-like 
bouquets,  are  now  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  flowers  are  now  arranged  quite 
loosely,  plenty  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  and 
Smilax  being  used  so  as  to  show  off  each 
flower  distinctly.  Indeed  the  modem  Bouquet, 
especially  if  composed  of  roses,  looks  as  if  the 
flowers  had  been  picked  up  and  tied  together 
without  any  thought  of,  or  attempt  at  ar- 
rangement. In  these  bunches,  one  color  is 
usually  chosen,  with  a  bunch  of  Violets,  Heli- 
otrope, Mignonette  or  other  sweet  smelling 
flowers,  tied  on  one  side  as  a  contrast,  and  to 
add  fragrance  to  the  arrangement.  For  extra 
occasions.  Bouquets  are  made  of  Orchid  blos- 
soms, generally  two  or  more  sorts  that  har^ 
monlze  in  color,  being  used,  aided  by  a  liberal 
admixture  of  Fern  fronds  or  sprays  of  the 
beautiful  fllmy  South  African  Asparagus. 
Bouquets  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forced  White 
Lilacs,  Violets^  etc.,  are  often  used,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  one  or  two  other 
flowers,  the  colors  generally  massed,  however, 
rather  than  mixed,  fashion  now  leaning  to- 
wards simplicity  and  naturalness  of  arrange- 
ment. Baskets  and  Plateaus  of  flowers  are 
also  arranged  on  the  same  principles,  groups 
of  different  flowers  or  of  the  same  flower  in 
different  shades  being  used  in  preference  to 
an  admixture  of  color. 

Bourbon  Palm.    See  lAvisUma. 
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BonMlnga'iiltia.  Madeira  Vine.  Named  in 
honor  of  J,  B.  BouattingauU,  a  celebrated  nat- 
uralist and  traveler.  Nat.  Ord.  CkenopodicuxcB, 
The  only  species,  B.  haaeUaides,  is  an  ele- 
gant climbing  tuberous-rooted  plant  from 
the  Andes,  a  rapid  grower  and  profuse 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  nearly  white  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  It  grows  readily  In  any 
garden  soil,  and  is  readily  Increased  by  divi- 
sion or  by  seed.    Introduced  in  1836. 

Bomra'rcUa.  Named  after  Dr.  Bouvard,  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Paris.  Nat.  Ord. 
OtnekonaoecR. 

Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  introduced 
from  Mexico.  They  are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant plants  cultivated  for  winter  flowers, 
owing  to  the  yearly  increasing  variety  of  color, 
and  their  excellent  adaptation  forthat  purpose. 
They  are  also  effective  as  bedding  plants  for 
the  flower  garden^  beginning  to  bloom  in 
August  and  continuing  until  frost.  Many 
very  superior  varieties  have  originated  in  this 
country,  notablv  the  pure  white  free-growing 
and  free-flowexing  B.  Dcmisoni,  and  the  rich 
crimson  B>  ttegans^  both  sports  from  B, 
Hogarth,  a  brilliant  scarlet  variety;  the 
double  white  B.  Alfred  Neuner,  and  double  red 
B,  Prea.  Qaifidd,  with  many  other  excellent 
free-flowering  sorts.  Propagated  by  root  cut- 
tings, or  by  cuttings  of  young  wood  in  sand. 

Bovre'Dia.  In  honor  of  TT.  (7.  Bowen,  a  gover- 
nor of  Queensland. 

A  remarkable  genus  of  OucadacetB,  consist- 
ing of  but  one  species,  which  was  discovered 
in  Australia  in  1819.  The  species  is  described 
tn  the  BoUmical  Magaeine  as  follows :  *'  The 
most  prominent  character  of  Bowenia  is  the 
compound  leaf,  its  general  characters  (all  but 
shape),  texture  and  venation ;  the  leaflets  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  MacrczamioL,  and  are 
BO  very  similar  to  those  of  the  West  Indian 
Zamia  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
generically,  except  that  in  Bowenia  the  leaflet 
is  decurrent  by  the  petiole,  and  not  articulated 
with  rachis."  The  fern-like  aspect  presented 
by  this  plant  is  very  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing, gi^g  it  a  prominent  position  among 
ffreen-house  plants.  Propagated  by  seeds  or 
from  suckera. 


The  common  name  of  Buaeua  aempervirena, 
a  plant  at  one  time  much  used  for  edgings  in 
ornamental  gardening.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings. 


A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Wintergreen,  OauUheria  procumhens. 

Box  Blder.    See  Negundo, 

Boacea  for  Ctoeds.  Seeds,  particularly  flower 
seeds,  when  sown  under  glass,  do  much 
better  when  sown  in  shallow  boxes  than 
in  flower-pots.  A  convenient  size  is  the 
ordinazy  soap  box,  cut  into  four,  making  a 
depth  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 
Or,  what  is  even  more  convenient,  the  shallow 
boxes  in  which  tin  Is  imported.  These  are 
filled  nearly  full  with  flnely-slfted  soli,  which 
is  made  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible.  On 
this  smooth  surface  the  seeds  are  sown,  and 
then  pressed  down  level  into  the  soil,  and 
over  tne  seeds  is  sifted  dry  moss,  leaf  mould, 
or  cocoanut  flber  (which  has  been  run  through 
a  sieve  as  fine  as  mosquito  wire),  in  quantity 
enough  to  fairly  cover  the  seeds.    This,  from 
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its  spongy  nature,  retains  moisture,  while  its 
lightness  offers  but  little  resistance  to  the 
tender  seed  germ.  The  same  style  of  box  is 
used  for  <' pricking  off."     See  '* propagation." 

Box  Thorn.    See  Lycvum  harbarum. 

Box-wood.    West  Indian.  VUex  umbroaa. 

Brabel'unL  African  Almond.  From  brabeUmf 
a  sceptre,  in  reference  to  the  racemosed 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  Proteaoe^B. 

An  ornamental  greon-house  evergreen,  with 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  disposed  in 
elegant,  axUlary,  spiked  racemes.  Its  seeds 
are  called  Wild  Chestnuts  and  Wild  Almonds, 
and  are  both  roasted  and  eaten,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee.  Introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1751. 

Brachyohi'ton.  From  brachya,  short,  and  ekiUmf 
a  tunic ;  plant  covered  with  Imbricated  hairs 
and  scales.    Nat.  Ord.  StercuUaceoi, 

A  genus  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  trees 
fi'om  Australia.  B,  atxrifoliiwm  is  called  the 
Flame  Tree  about  Illawarra,  on  account  of  ita 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  make  the  tree  a 
conspicuous  object  at  a  distance.  B,  BiduHUU^ 
a  native  of  the  Wide  Bay  district,  has  bright 
crimson  flowend,  produced  in  axillaiy 
bunches.  B.  Jtklabeckia,  Syn.  DelabeMa 
rupestria,  is  a  very  interesting  species,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Bottle  Tree  of  Austr^ia. 

Brachyoo'mo.  From  brachya,  short,  and  home, 
hair.    Nat.  Ord.  CompaaiUB. 

This  beautiful  annual  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Swan  Biver,  in  Australia,  and  has  there 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Swan  Biver 
Daisy,  as  the  flower  closely  resembles  the 
Daisy.  The  plant  grows  from  six  to  ten 
inches  high,  and  has  a  closely  compact 
branching  habit,  producing  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  It  is  well  adapted  for  small  beds 
or  rockeries.  Propagated  by  seeds.  Intro- 
duced in  1840. 

Braohyse'nia.  From  brachya,  short,  and  aemc^ 
standard;  the  flowers  having  the  standard 
petal  short.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  green-house  shrubs, 
mostly  climbing,  from  Australia.  B,  aphyUum 
is,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  leafless  plant, 
the  branches  being  singularly  compressed 
and  winged,  so  as  to  i>erform  the  functions  of 
leaves.  Small  brown  scales  are  found  scat- 
tered over  these  branches,  and  from  these  the 
flowers  grow.  They  are  single,  large,  and  of 
a  bright  blood-red  color.  B.  Umceoloium  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  green-house,  flowering,  as  it  does.  In 
winter  or  the  early  spring  months.  Its  leaves 
are  ovate  or  lanceolate  In  form,  with  a  glossy 
upper  surtace,  and  covered  with  a  silvety 
pubesence  underneath.  The  flowers  are  in 
axillary  clustere,  large  and  rich  scarlet. 

BraotesB  or  Bracts.  The  leaves  placed  imme- 
diately below  a  calyx,  if  they  are  at  all  altered 
from  their  usual  form. 

Braoted  Bindweed.    See  Calyategia, 

Bra'bea.  Named  after  Tycho  Braehaj  the  cele- 
brated astronomer.    Nat.  Ord.  Pahnacea. 

A  genus  of  medium-sized  Palms,  with  fan- 
like  leaves  and  spiny  leaf-stalks.  B.JUama^ 
ioaa,  a  native  of  Lower  California,  is  largely 
cultivated  in  our  green-houses  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  is  of  graceful  habit  and  rapid 
growth,  succeeding  well  with  but  little  care  in 
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the  green-house.  This  species  is  also  known 
as  Pni6hardia  JOiffera.  It  is  now  said  that  B. 
JUamaUosa  is  neither  a  Brahea  nor  a  PrUcK- 
ard4a,  and  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  cail  it 
Waahin^onia,  which  see.  Young  plants  are 
obtained  from  seed.  B.  eduUa  is  now  placed 
under  Erythea,  which  see. 

Bralimin's  Beads.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
corrugated  seeds  of  EkBooarpua,  which  are 
used  by  the  Brahmins,  for  necklaces,  etc. 

Bral'nea.  After  J,  C,  Braine,  of  Hong  Kong. 
Nat.  Ord.  FolypodiaceiB. 

B.  inaiffnia,  the  only  known  species,  is  a  very 
handsome  dwarf  Tree  Fern,  a  native  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  stem  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
high ;  the  fronds  about  three  feet  long,  finely 
pinnate,  giving  the  plant  an  elegant  outline. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says :  **  We  have  here  a  very 
remarkable,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  new  form 
among  the  Ferns." 

Brake  or  Bracken.  The  popular  name  of 
Pteria  aquUina,  one  of  our  common  strong* 
growing  Ferns. 

Bramble.    Bee  Bubua. 

Brassavola.  Named  after  A,  M.  Braaaa/vola,  a 
Venetian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OrcMdaoew, 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  tropical  America.  But  few 
of  the  species  have  merits  that  entitle  them 
to  a  place  in  general  collections.  The  few  are 
of  easy  culture,  and  produce  flowers  nearly 
six  inches  across,  white,  or  creamy  white, 
spotted  with  chocolate.  The  plants  are  all 
dwarf,  with  very  short  flower  stems.  Thev 
are  usually  grown  on  a  block,  in  a  rather  high 
temperature,  and  are  increased  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1840. 


Named  after  Mr,  Braaa,  a  traveler 
and  botanical  collector.  Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceoB. 
This  genus  of  Orchids  is  nearly  allied  to 
OnciciJiifii,  but  not  so  popular  because  of  their 
duU-oolored  flowers.  Some  of  the  species  are 
highly  valued  bv  growers,  as  tney  pro- 
duce, with  but  little  care  and  trouble,  an 
abundance  of  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Flowers  mostly  yellow,  or  greenish  white 
spotted  with  brown.     Introduced  in  1844. 

Bra'sdoa.    Cabbage.    From   breMc,  the  Celtic 
name  for  Cabbage.    Nat.  Ord.  Orudferw, 

From  this  genus  which  is  found  throughout 
Europe,  more  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
there  has  been  produced  a  greater  variety  of 
culinary  vegetables  than  from  any  other.  It 
comprehends  OabboQe,  ChvlffUnDer,  Turnip, 
Borecole,  BrocooH,  Bruaaela  SprotUa  and  KoM 
Babi,  each  of  which  will  be  noticed  under  its 
popular  name. 

Brassioa'ceee.    A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Oruci- 
fercB^ 

BraTO'a.      Named    after    Bravo,    a    Mexican 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUiddcecB, 

This  genus  consists  of  but  a  single  species, 
B,  geminiflorcb,  a  graceful  little  tuberous-rooted 
plant,  native  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  small 
tuft  of  narrow  leaves,  from  which  arises 
a  flower  spike  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  ter- 
minal cluster  of  small,  crimson,  Amaryllis-like 
flowers,  in  July.  It  will  flower  in  the  open 
border,   but  requires  the  protection  of  tbe 

Sreen-house  during  winter.     Propagated  by 
iviaion. 
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BrasiUan  Tea.  Bex  Pouraguarienaia  and  Bttih 
chytarpheta  Jamaicenaia. 

Brazil  ITut.   See  BerthoUetia. 

Brazil  Wood.    See  OaaaJpima. 

Bread  Fruit.    See  ArtocarptM. 

Bread  Nut.    See  Broaimum, 

Bre'dia.  A  genus  of  MeHaatomacea,  consisting 
of  two  species  of  shrubby  plants  from  Japan 
and  China,  with  unequal  foliage,  and  termmal 
cymes  of  rose-colored  flowers.  B.  hirauia  is  a 
very  showy  plant  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  one- 
half  inch  across,  and  is  increased  readily  by 
cuttings  or  from  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan  and  was  introduced  in  1870. 

Bre'zia.  From  breaeia,  rain ;  in  reference  to  the 
protection  from  rain  given  by  the  large  leaves 
of  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Soxi- 
fragaceoa, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  Madagascar.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  leathery  texture,  greenish  color,  and 
produced  in  axillary  umbels.  They  have 
alternate  leathery  leaves,  furnished  with  spiny 
teeth.  The  plants  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings,  but  are  too  large  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion in  the  green-house. 

Bxiar-root.  A  corruption  of  the  French 
**  Bruyere  "  of  which  pipes  are  made.  Erica 
arborea. 

Bridal-Wreath.  A  popular  name  for  SpircBa 
pruntfoliafl,  ph 

Brimstone  (Vegetable).  The  inflammable  spores 
of  Lycopodium  davaium  and  L.  Selago,  some- 
times employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flre- 
works. 

Bristle  Fern.     Trichotnanea  radicana. 

Bristly.    Covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

Bristly  Foxtail  Qxass.    See  Setaria. 


Bri'za.  Quaking  Grass.  From  &rts»,  to  nod ;  on 
account  of  the  quaking  character  of  the  spike. 
Nat.  Ord.  Oramina4X€B. 

A  handsome  genus  of  grasses,  some  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  garden  as  orna- 
mental plants.  When  dried  they  are  highly 
esteemed  for  bouquets  of  dried  flowers  and 
grasses.  The  kinds  usually  grown  are  B. 
media,  a  perennial,  and  B.  fnaxima,  a  larger 
species,  an  annual  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring  only  to  be 
sown  where  it  is  wanted  to  be  grown,  in  the 
open  border,  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  prepared. 

Brizopy'mni.  Spike  Grass.  Name  compound- 
ed of  hriza,  the  quaking  grass,  and  pyroa, 
wheat.     Nat.  Ord.  OraminacecB. 

B.  Spicatum,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
salt  marsh  grass,  with  creeping  rootstocks, 
stems  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  high,  in 
tufts.    It  has  no  agricultural  value. 

Brooooli.  BraaaicaoleraceahotryUa.  This  vege- 
table somewhat  resembles  the  Cauliflower, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated, 
although  there  is  nothing  definitely  known  as 
to  its  origin.  It  is,  however,  more  recent 
than  most  others  of  the  genus.  Miller  says  it 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy  in 
1724,  two  vuieties,  white  and  purple,  from 
which  all  the  present  garden  varieties  have 
been  produced. 
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Brodte'a*    Named  after  J,  J,  flrodU,  a  Sootch 
oryptogamiflt.    Nat.  Ord.  Liliacea. 

Very  curious  little  bulbous-rooted  plants. 
B.  Oal^omica,  with  blue  and  white  flowers,  is 
easily  cultivated  in  sandy  loam  with  the  con- 
venience of  a  green-house  or  cold  frame. 
Increase  is  sparingly  effected  by  ofCaets.  Intro- 
duced in  1848. 

Brome  Oraas.    See  Bromua, 

Bromelia'cesB.  The  Pine-apple  family.  A 
natural  order,  consisting  of  short-stemmed 
plants,  with  rigid,  channeled,  and  often  scurfy 
and  spiny  leaves  and  showy  flowers.  They 
are  natives  of  the  American  continent  and 
islands,  whence  they  have  been  distributed  to 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  Ananaaaa  acUwat 
the  Pine-apple  or  Ananas,  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  delicious  of  this  or  any  other 
order.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  the  pistils 
and  bracts  of  several  flowers  united  into  a 
succulent  mass,  and  crowned  by  a  series  of 
green  leaves.  The  fibers  of  the  plant  are 
used  in  manufactures.  The  Pine-apple  is 
grown  under  glass  very  successfully  in  £urope, 
bat  the  fine  condition  in  which  they  are 
received  here  from  Jamaica  and  other  places, 
makes  their  culture  under  glass  here  unneces- 
sary. Some  of  the  Bromeliads  grow  attached 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  called  Air 
Plants,  the  best  known  here  being  TiUandeia 
tuneoidea,  the  Ti^o  Beard  of  South  America. 
Under  the  name  of  Florida  Moss  it  is  very 
largely  used  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is 
also  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  etc.,  under 
the  name  of  Spanish  Moss,  Black  Moss,  or 
Long  Moss.  There  are  twenty-eight  known 
genera,  and  176  species  of  this  order.  Brom- 
elioy  Ananaaaaj  BUbergia,  .^Jchmea,  and  Til- 
landaia,  are  examples  of  the  order.  The 
bracts  of  some  of  the  species  are  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Qro'nuifl.  Brome  Grass.  So  called  from  bro- 
mos,  the  Greek  name  for  a  wild  oat.  Nat.  Ord. 
OnuninaoecR, 

A  genus  of  poor,  coarse-growing  grasses,  of 
little  use  In  agriculture,  and  of  little  beauty. 
This  is  the  pest  of  the  farmer,  to  which  he 
applies  a  significant  and  a  justly  proper 
name.  Cheat  or  Chess.  However  much  it  may 
cheat  the  farmer  by  crowding  out  Wheat  and 
Bye,  we  cannot  excuse  him  for  cheating  him- 
self with  the  absurd  delusion,  so  widely  preva- 
lent, that  his  Wheat  has  turned  into  Chess, 
from  some  cause  which  cannot  be  explained. 
The  species  are  annuals,  and  the  seed  will 
remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground,  and  germi- 
nate only  when  the  conditions  of  growth  are 
favorable.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  though 
naturalized  In  many  places  in  this  country. 
B.  Schroederi,  Bescue  Grass,  or  Australian 
Prairie  Grass,  is  a  valuable  forage  grass, 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and 
its  productiveness.  As  soon  as  the  first  cut- 
ting is  made  a  new  growth  shoots  up,  and  this 
can  be  repeated  sometimes  four  or  five  times 
during  the  season,  providing  it  is  cut  before 
the  seed  matures.  It  thrives  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  is  better  adapted  to  that  which  is  wet 
or  moist. 

Brongnla'rtiUL    Named  in  honor  of  Brangniart, 
A  French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  JjeauminoacB, 

A  valuable  and  rather  scarce  plant,  having 
fleeh-oolored  flowers.    It  should  be  treated  as 
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a  green-house  shrub,  potting  It  In  loam  and 
sand.  A  native  of  New  Spain,  introduoed  In 
1827. 

Brook  Lime.     VerwUca  BeccLfnmga. 
American.     Veronica  Americana. 

Brook  Mint.    Mentha  hirauta. 

Brook  "Weed  or  "Water  Pimpernel.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Scvmolua,  a  common  plant  In  wet 
or  marshy  places. 

Broom.  A  name  applied  to  Cytiaua  or  SatoUir 
amnua  acopariua,  and  also  to  Lygeum  SparHun, 
African  Broom  is  a  common  name  for  Aepti- 
lathua.  Butcher's  Broom  is  Ruacua  aculeaiua, 
and  is  also  a  common  name  for  Rttacua.  Dyer's 
Broom  is  Oeniata  tinctoria.  New  Zealand 
Broom  is  Garmichaelia  auatraUa.  Bush  Broom 
is  a  common  name  for  Vtminaria;  it  Is  also 
applied  to  SparHumjunceum.  Spanish  Broom 
is  Spartiumjunceimn.  Broom  Corn  Is  Sorghum 
viUgare,  the  branched  panicles  of  which  are 
made  into  carpet  brooms  and  clothes  brushes. 

Broom  G-rass.    Andropogon  acoparkta. 

Broom  Rape.  A  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Orohanche. 

Broom  Weed.     Corchorua  aiUquoaua* 

Bro'slmum.  Bread  Nut.  From  broaimoa,  good 
to  eat;  the  fruit  being  edible.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ariocarpaaaoi. 

A  small  genus  of  tall-growing  trees,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  where 
they  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  food  obtained 
from  them,  and  for  the  valuable  timber  they 
furnish.  B.  AUcastrum  is  the  Bread-nut  Tree 
of  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  contains  a  single  seed  or  nut, 
which  is  said  to  form  an  agreeable  and  nour- 
ishing article  of  food.  When  boiled  or  roasted 
the  nuts  have  the  taste  of  hazel-nuts.  Snafco 
wood  or  Leopard- wood  is  the  heart-wood  of 
one  of  the  species,  B.  AubletH,  a  native  of 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  B,  gaiadodm- 
dron,  which  is  the  celebrated  Cow  Tree  of 
South  America,  yields  a  milk  of  as  good  qual- 
ity as  that  from  the  cow.  It  forms  large  for- 
ests on  the  seaooastof  Venezuela,  growing  100 
or  more  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  trunk  six  to 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  Its  milk,  which  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk,  so 
closely  resembles  the  milk  of  the  cow,  both  in 
appearance  and  quality,  that  it  is  commonly 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  localities  where  the  tree  abounds. 
Unlike  most  other  vegetable  mUks,  it  is  per- 
fectly wholesome,  and  very  nourishing,  pos- 
sessing an  agreeable  taste,  like  that  of  sweet 
cream,  cmd  a  balsamic  odor ;  Its  only  unpleas- 
ant quality  being  a  slight  amount  of  stickiness. 
Like  animal  milk,  it  quickly  forms  a  yellow, 
cheesy  scum  on  the  surface,  and  after  a  few 
days  turns  sour  and  putrefles. 

Broughto'nia.    Named  after  Mr.  Broughionj  an 
English  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacacB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  West 
Indian  Orchids,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Lcdia  and  CkUtl^fa.  They  commonly  grow  on 
bushes  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The  flowers  are 
crimson  and  produced  from  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  during  the  summer,  and  are  of 
long  duration.  They  are  of  easy  ooltttie, 
growing  best  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  shonld 
have  plenty  of  light  and  sun.  firopagated  by 
division,    introduced  In  1834. 
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Brooflsone'tia.  Named  after  Brouaaonet^A  French 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  UrHcaoPCB, 

A  small  genus  of  trees  olosely  allied  to  the 
Mulberry.  B.  papyrtfera,  is  the  well-known 
Paper  Mulberry,  which  is  so  called  on  account 
of  its  fibrous  innerbark  being  used  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  for  making  paper.  It 
grows  wild  in  China  and  Japan,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  natives  manufacture  a  large  part 
of  their  clothing  from  its  bark.  It  forms  a 
small  tree,  attaining  about  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  tnmk  seldom  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  generally  branching  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  ground.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs. 
The  bark  from  the  young  shoots  only,  is  used 
for  making  paper.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
a  strong  cloth  is  made  from  this  bark,  which 
Is  commonlv  used  for  clothing,  either  plain  or 
printed,  and  dyed  of  various  colors. 

Bro'wallla.    Named  after  J.  BrowaJUue,  Bishop 
of  Abo.    Nat.  Ord.  ScropkulariacecB, 

The  Browallias  are  hcmdsome,  fi^ee-fiower- 
ing,  half  hardy  annuals.  They  succeed  best 
started  in  the  green-house  and  repotted  before 
being  planted  out;  they  can,  however,  be 
successfully  grown  by  being  started  in  the 
hot-bed ;  and  often  grow  well  when  sown  in  the 
open  border.  The  plants  will  be  completely 
studded  over  with  their  beautiful  blue  or 
white  fiowers  the  whole  summer.  They  are 
also  excellent  wlnter-fiowering  plants.  B. 
Jameaoni,  known  also  as  StreptoaoUmy  is  a 
beautiful  autumn  fiowering  species,  with  large 
panicles  of  bright  orange-colored,  tubular 
flowers,  with  a  lighter-colored  throat.  Be-ln- 
troduoed  recently  from  New  Grenada,  after 
being  lost  to  cultivation  for  over  thirty  years. 

Brown  Bugle.    Ajuga  reptans. 


Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne^  who  wrote  a  history  of  Jamaica. 
Nat.  Ord.  LegvminoacB, 

A  small  genus  of  low  evergreen  trees  chiefly 
confined  to  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  and  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  feet  long,  with  from  four  to  twelve 
pairs  of  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
oolored  or  crimson,  and  disposed  in  terminal 
or  axillary  heads.  B,  grandicqpa  has  large  and 
beautiful  heads  of  flowers,  of  a  pink  color,  ar- 
ranged in  tiers,  the  outer  ones  expanding  first, 
followed  by  the  others  until  all  are  open,  when 
the  fiower-head  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a  Rhododendron.  A  singular  fact  In  connec- 
tion with  this  plant  is,  that  the  leaves  droop 
during  the  day  so  as  to  almost  hide  the 
flowers  from  view,  and  protect  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  At  evening  they  rise  up 
again,  and  remain  erect  during  the  night,  and 
the  fiowers  are  thus  exposed  to  the  falling 
dew.  The  species  are  rarely  seen  under  cul- 
tivation. 


L'nria.  Named  in  honor  of  Prof,  8.  J, 
Brugmana,  a  botanical  author.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bolanaoea^ 

Peruvian  shrubs,  or  low,  succulent-stemmed 
trees,  of  which  B.  mumeolena  (better  known  by 
the  name  of  Datura  arborea),  B.  KniahHi,  and  B. 
Bongmnea  are  magnificent  species.  Being  large 
plants,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  they  look  best  when  planted  in  the  ground 
In  a  conservatory ;  but  they  will  grow  well  In 
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large  pots,  or. they  maybe  planted  in  the  open 
garden  In  the  summer  season,  and  taken  up 
and  preserved  in  a  cellar,  from  which  the  frost 
is  excluded,  during  winter,  to  be  replaced  in 
the  open  border  the  following  spring.  The 
flowers,  popularly  called  Angels*  Trumpets, 
are  trumpet- shaped,  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  very  fragrant.  The  plants  grow  freely  in 
light,  rich  soil;  and  they  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  either  of  the  shoots  or 
roots. 

Brune'lla.  Name  changed  from  PruneUa, 
which  see. 

Brunfe'lida.  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
ScropkuiariacecBy  in  honor  of  OUo  Brunfels,  of 
Metz,  who  published  the  first  good  figures  of 
plants  in  1530. 

Elegant  free-flowering  evergreen  plants, 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  B.  ccUycvna  has  large  purple  flowers 
disposed  in  large  trusses,  which  are  produced 
in  succession  throughout  the  whole  year. 
B,  <x»\f€rtiflora,  has  light  blue  flowers,  borne 
on  terminal  heads  or  cymes.  All  the  species 
are  fragrant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Brunsvi'gla.  Named  after  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick.   Nat.  Ord.  AmarylUdaeecB. 

Of  this  splendid  genus  of  Cape  bulbs.  Sweet 
observes:  "Some  of  the  bulbs  grow  to  a 
great  size,  and  require  large  pots  to  have  them 
flower  in  perfection ;  or,  if  planted  out  in  the 
open  borders  in  spring,  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  of  their  flowering,  taking  the  bulbs  up 
again  in  autumn ;  or  the  best  way  to  succeed 
well  with  them  Is  to  have  a  pit  built  on  purpose 
for  them,  so  as  to  occasionally  be  covered 
with  the  lights  to  keep  off  too  much  wet,  and 
to  be  covered  close  in  severe  weather,  as  they 
cannot  bear  the  frost.  The  mould  must  be 
made  for  them  of  full  one-third  sand,  more 
than  one-third  of  turfy  loam,  and  the  rest  of 
leaf  mould,  all  well  mixed  together,  but  not 
chopped  too  small,  as  the  roots  run  better 
through  it  for  being  rough  and  hollow. 
When  in  full  growth  and  flower  they  require 
a  frequent  supply  of  water,  but  none  while  dor- 
mant." B,  JoaephincB  is  very  seldom  induced 
to  flower  in  this  country,  though  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  said  to  produce  very  large  heads 
of  flowers.  Several  species  flower  more 
freely,  though  none  so  grand.  Propagated  by 
offsets. 

BrusaelB  Sprouts.  Braasica  oleracea  htdkUa 
gemintfera,  a  variety  of  the  Cabbage,  which 

Bryo'nia.  From  hryo,  to  sprout;  in  allusion 
to  the  quick  growth  of  the  stems.  Nat.  Ord. 
ChiCurbitticecB. 

A  genus  of  climbing,  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, natives  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.  iilba  and  B. 
dioicaare  generally  considered  by  botanists  to 
be  one  species,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  color  of  the  berries.  The  species  is  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  Common  Bry- 
onv,  and  is  found  in  the  hedgerows  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  a  very  large  tuberous  root, 
from  which  twining  Btems  spring,  which  are 
annual  and  rough.  The  plants  climb  by 
tendrils,  and,  what  is  very  unusual,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spiral  is  now  and  then  changed,  bo 
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that,  after  proceeding  In  one  course  for  some 
distance,  the  tendril  suddenly  changes  to  an 
opposite  direction.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  in  separate  clusters;  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  they  are  on  different 
plants.  The  plant  has  a  fetid  odor,  and  pos- 
sesses acrid,  emetic  and  purgative  properties, 
and  from  its  elegant  appearance  in  autumn, 
wltii  its  brilliant  colored  fruit,  accidents  not 
unfrequently  occur  to  children  and  others, 
incautiously  tasting  the  fruit,  which  is  an 
active  poison.  Singularly  enough,  the  young 
shoots  may  be  cooked  and  eaten  with  impu- 
nity. When  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
Asparagus,  they  are  said  to  equal  it  in  flavor. 
Many  of  the  species  are  not  poisonous,  and 
are  much  valued  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties. 

Bryono'pflls  ladniofla,  is  a  beautiful  cuourbi- 
taceous  annual  climber  with  palmately,  flve- 
deft  leaves,  yellow  flowers  and  very  pretty 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  green  marbled 
witii  white.  It  was  introduced  from  Ceylon 
in  1710.  It  is  now  placed  under  Brjfonia,  by 
some  authors. 

Bry'oiiy.    See  Bryonia, 

Bryophylluzn.  So  named  from  hryo,  to  grow, 
and  phyUouj  a  leaf ;  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  leaf,  when  laid  upon  damp  earth, 
emitting  roots,  whence  arise  young  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  CrasatUaceeB. 

B.  calycinum,  a  species  common  in  the 
green-house,  is  a  native  of  India.  When  in 
flower  it  is  quite  handsome,  producing  loose 
panicles  of  drooping,  greeniish-purple  flowers. 
It  Is  very  easily  grown. 

Badni,  Baoha  or  Bnka.  A  name  applied  in 
South  Africa  to  the  leaves  of  several  species 
Ot  Baramna. 

Baobne'ra.    A  syn.  for  Siq^handra. 

Baokbean.  The  common  name  of  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  (Gentian  family,  Menyanthes 
trffoUata,  common  in  wet  places  and  of  little 
interest. 

Buckeye.    See  JEscuIua. 

Baoklandia.  Named  after  Dr.  BuMand^  a  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Oxford.  Nat.  Ord.  Ham- 
ameUdcuxa. 

B.  Populnea,  the  only  species  !n  cul- 
tivation, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
of  the  forests  of  the  Slkkim  Himalayas  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  to  6.000  feet.  It  attains  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  cylindrical 
trunk,  and  oblong  crown  of  evergreen  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  orbicular-cordate  and  may  be 
likened  to  those  of  a  Dioscorea,  being  when 
young  of  a  rosv  purple  color  with  golden-green 
veins.    Introduced  in  1875. 

Bnokthom.    See  Rhatnnua. 

Baokwheat.  Fagopyrum  esculerUum.  The  com- 
mon Buckwheat  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia, 
and  has  long  been  under  cultivation.  It  is 
more  extensively  grown  as  an  article  of  food 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Buckwheat 
cakes  being  purely  an  American  institution. 
It  thrives  on  a  poor  soil  that  would  not  sustain 
many  other  plants,  and  give  a  fair  yield.  Of 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this  grain 
from  its  native  wild  state  we  have  no  record. 
There  are  several  varieties  grown,  but  the 
quality  depends  largely  upon  soil  and  climate. 
^6  Japaneae  Buckwheiu  lately  Introduced  has 
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proved  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  sorts,  the  kernels  being  at  least 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  variety,  peculiar  in 
shape,  and  of  a  rich  dark  shade  of  brown  in 
color.  Flour  made  from  it  is  equal  in  quality, 
if  not  superior  to  any  other  sort.  It  is 
enormously  productive,  yielding  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  any  other  sort,  both  in  grain 
and  straw. 

Buckwheat  Tree.  Cliftonia  {Mylocaryym)  liguS' 
trina. 

Bodding.  This  is  the  practice  in  use  of  placing 
a  bud  of  one  variety  of  plant  on  another.  The 
shoot  or  stock  to  be  budded  upon  must  always 
be  in  a  thrifty,  growing  state,  so  that  the  bark 
can  be  raised  freely  from  the  wood,  and  the 
bud  to  be  inserted  must  be  in  such  a  state 
that  it  shows  prominently  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaf.  Select  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stem  of 
the  shoot  to  be  budded  upon,  strip  it  of  leaves 
(or  thorns,  if  any)  sufficient  to  allow  room  for 
the  operation ;  then  make  a  cut  through  the 
bark  to  the  wood  in  length  sufficient  to  admit 
the  bud,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  top.  Above 
this  cross  cut  make  a  slight  sloping  cut  in  the 
bark,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
so  as  to  admit  the  easy  insertion  of  the  bud. 
This  custom  is  not  general,  but  it  will  b« 
found  to  be  easier,  and,  we  think,  safer.  Nexx. 
take  the  shoot  from  which  the  bud  to  be 
inserted  is  to  be  cut,  and  selecting  such  as 
have  the  properly  developed  condition  of  bud, 
cut  it  from  the  shoot  about  half  an  inch  on 
each  side  of  the  bud,  just  deep  enough  to  get 
about  as  much  thickness  of  the  wood  as  the 
bark.  If  the  portion  of  the  shoot  from  which 
the  bud  is  taken  is  well  ripened,  it  is  best  to 
separate  the  wood  from  the  bark ;  but  if  not, 
it  will  do  quite  as  well  not  to  remove  it,  but 
insert  the  bud  in  the  stock  just  as  it  is  cut. 
The  edges  of  the  cut  in  the  stock  are  lifted 
and  slightly  pressed  outward  by  the  point  of 
the  budding-knife,  the  bud  inserted,  and 
pushed  down  by  the  ivory  handle.  To  keep 
the  bud  in  place  it  is  wrapped  neatly  round 
with  any  soft  tying  material,  the  flber  known 
as  Baphia  being  the  best.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  bud  has  been  put  in  it  will  be 
safe  to  remove  the  tying.  All  shoots  starting 
beiaw  the  bud  must  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as 
they  start,  and  when  the  bud  begins  to  grow, 
the  portion  of  the  stock  above  the  graft  must 
be  cut  off,  so  that  the  inserted  bud  may  get 
the  full  beneflt  of  growth. 

Buddle'ia.  Named  after  A.  Buddlt^  an  English 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  8crophuUiri(ice(B. 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  low-growing  ti^es.  Leaves  oppo- 
site and  thickly  covered  with  hairs.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  verv  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant;  they  are  mostly  small,  bright 
orange,  purplish  or  lilac,  and  arranged  in 
small  globular  heads,  on  long  peduncles. 
They  are  natives  of  South  America,  Mexico, 
Africa,  and  tropical  Asia.  Some  of  the  species 
are  half-hardy,  and  would  be  likely  to  succeed 
well,  south  of  Washington. 

Buffalo  Berry.    Missouri.    Shepherdia  argentea. 

Buffalo  Orass,  or  Buffalo  Clovar.  See  2Vi- 
folium. 

Buffalo  Nut.    PynUaria  oleifara. 

Bugle.    See  Ajuga  reptaria. 
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Bugle  "Weed.  The  popular  name  of  Lyocmus 
Virginicua, 

BugLoBB,    Lycopeia  arvenais, 

BugLoBB.    Cowslip.    Pulrn<mariaoJltcijuUi8. 

BugloBB.    Viper's.    Echium  vtUgare, 

Bulb.  An  underground  bud,  consisting  of 
numerous  fleshy  scales  placed  one  over  the 
other;  a  modified  form  of  the  leaf  bud.  A 
bulb  is  usually  placed  partly  or  entirely  under- 
ground. There  are  several  kinds  of  bulbs, 
the  following  being  the  most  common:  A 
Naked  Bulb  is  a  bulb  whose  scales  are  loose 
and  almost  separate,  as  in  the  Grown  Im- 
periaL  A  Tunicated  Bulb  is  one  whose  fleshy 
scales  overlap  each  other,  forming  concentric 
layers,  the  outer  ones  being  thin  or  mem- 
braneous, such  as  Hyacinths,  Onions,  Tulips, 
etc.  A  Solid  Buib  is  properly  a  Cbrm,  which 
see. 

Bulbiferous.    Bearing  or  producing  bulbs. 

BulbiL  An  asillary  bulb  with  fleshy  scales, 
falling  off  its  parent  spontaneously,  and  prop- 
agating it.  Applied  more  especi^ly  to  those 
buds  on  the  stem,  which  occasionally  assume 
the  character  of  bulbs,  as  in  LUium  tigrinum. 

Bulbi'ne.  Fi*om  holboB,  a  bulb.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiacecB. 

Half-hardy  plants,  available  for  flower- 
gardening  purposes.  They  are  showy,  frag- 
rant, do  not  require  any  particular  care  in 
their  management,  and  are  propagated  rapidly 
Inr  cuttings.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  introduced  in  1820. 

Bulbooo'dium.  From  holbos,  a  bulb,  and  kodUm, 
wool ;  referring  to  the  woolly  covering  of  the 
bulbs.    Nat.  Ord.  MelatUhacecB. 

Very  handsome  hardy  bulbs,  bearing  purple 
flowers,  and  well  deserving  of  attention.  They 
should  be  carefully  watered  in  dry  weather. 
B,  vemwm,  one  of  our  earliest  spring  flowers, 
was  introduced  from  Spain  in  1629.  The  other 
species,  B.  versicolor,  flowering  towards  the 
autumn,  was  Introduced  from  the  Crimea  in 
1820. 

Bulbophy'llum.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  genus  of  Orchids  containing  a  number  of 
species,  few  of  which  are  worth  cultivating 
except  as  curiosities. 

BuUace.    Prunua  ineiiiHa. 

BuUaoe.    Jamaica.    Melicocca  bifuffa, 

Bullate.    Blistered,  or  puckered. 

Bull-rush,  or  Club-rush.  The  popular  name  of 
the  genus  Scirpw ;  also  Typha  IcUifolia. 

Bume'lia.  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
common  Ash.    Nat.  Ord.  Sapotacecs, 

A  genus  of  spiny  shrubs,  with  hard  wood, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
Natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern 
United  States.  Our  native  species  are  locally 
known  as  Gum  Elastic,  Shittim-wood,  Iron- 
wood,  Saffron  Plum,  etc. 

Bunoh-berry.  A  common  name  of  Comua  Cana- 
densia.  Dwarf  Cornel  or  Dog-wood. 

Bu'nium.  A  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  umbel- 
liferous plants,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia ;  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  their  producing  edible  tubers.  Those 
of  B.Jlexuoaum,  a  native  of  Britain,  are  called 
Ar-nuts,  Pis-nuts,  Klpper-nuts,  etc.  B./ertUa- 
folium^  produces  tubers  as  large  as  haeel  nuts. 
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which  are  eaten  by  the   Greeks  under  the 
name  Topana. 

Bu'phane.  A  misprint  (subsequently  corrected 
by  Herbert),  for  Buphone,  from  boua,  cm  ox, 
and  phone,  destruction,  in  allusion  to  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  plant,  but  Buph4me 
Is  the  name  adopted  by  the  authors  of  the 
'*  Genera  Plantarum,*'  and  by  Baker  in  his 
'*  AmaryllidesB."    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  South  Africa  bulbs,  for- 
merly included  in  the  genus  Brunsvigia.  They 
are  remarkable  in  having  precocious  flower- 
scapes,  with  from  100  to  200  flowers  in  a  single 
head.  B,  toxicaria  is  called  the  Poison  Bulb, 
and  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  cattle.  B.  diaHciha 
has  immense  bulbs,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
are  flesh-colored,  and  quite  small ;  those  of 
the  latter  orange-red.  All  this  class  are  quite 
difflcu  It  to  manage.  They  succeed  best  grown 
In  a  pit,  and  protected  against  cold  and  wet. 

Buphtha'lmum.  Ox-eye.-  From  boua,  an  ox, 
and  ophthalmoa,  an  eye ;  in  allusion  to  the  re- 
semblance the  disk  of  the  flowers  bears  to  an 
ox's  eye.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  genus  including  many  hardy  annuals, 
perennials,  and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
Two  of  the  more  conspicuous  species  are 
hardy  perennials,  natives  of  Central  Europe. 
They  grow  fix>m  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
high;  leaves  narrow,  flowers  large,  bright 
yellow.  They  have  too  weedy  an  appearance 
for  a  collection  of  choice  plants. 

Burbi'dgea.  Named  after  F,  W.  Burbidge,  the 
discoverer  of  the  genus  in  Borneo.  Nat.  Ord. 
SciUbminecR. 

B,  niiida,  the  only  described  species,  is 
a  very  large,  brilliant-flowered,  stove-house 
herbaceous  perennial,  allied  to  Hedyehium, 
Its  flowers  are  bright  orange  scarlet,  borne  in 
many-flowered  terminal  panicles  four  to  six 
inches  long.    It  was  introduced  from  N.  W. 

'   Borneo  in  1879,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Burdook.  The  well-known  popular  name  for 
Lappa  officinaMa,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  minor  and  rnqjor;  the  common  Bur- 
dock being  the  latter. 

Bur  Grass.     Cenchrvs  eehinatua. 

Burlingto'nia.  Named  after  the  Countess  of 
BwrlingUm.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceoR. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  epiphytal  Orchids, 
inhabiting  Brazil.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  long,  pendulous  racemes  of  snow-white 
flowers,  with  the  lip  touched  or  lined  with 
yellow.  A  few  of  the  species  have  flowers  in 
which  yellow  or  lilac  colors  predominate. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  all  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  beautiful  evergreen  foliage.  They  will 
grow  either  on  cork  or  in  baskets,  and  are 
propagated  by  division.    Introduced  in  1824. 

Burma'nnia'cesB.  A  natural  order  dilTering 
principally  from  Orchidacecs  in  their  having 
perfectly  regular  flowers.  They  are  all  her- 
baceous plants  bearing  blue  or  white  flowers, 
and  inhabit  mai-shy  or  shady  places.  With 
the  exception  of  Burmannia  biflora,  which  is 
found  in  Virginia,  they  are  cdl  tropical 
species. 

Bur  Marigold.  One  of  the  common  names  of 
the  genus  Bidens. 

Burnet.    See  Potervum  Sanguiaorba. 
Saxifrage.    Pinpinella  Saxtfraga, 
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Bumliig  Boflh.    Dictamnus  FVaxineRa. 
Amerioan.    EwmymuB  atropturpureua. 

Bortonla.    Named    after   D.    Burton,    a    col- 
lector for  the  Kew  Gardens.    Nat.  Ord.  Legur 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf,  heath-like  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia.  The  flowers  are  pea- 
shaped,  axillary,  and  often  thickly  gathered 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  corolla  rich 
purple,  the  keel  of  a  deeper  color,  and  the 
standard  generally  having  a  yellow  blotch 
at  its  base.  There  are  only  a  few  species 
under  cultivation,  but  they  are  all  conspic- 
uous objects  in  the  green-house.  They 
come  into  flower  In  April,  and  are  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood.  Intro- 
duced in  1803. 


Bar  Read.    See 

BuiwetiCL    The  common  name  for Xcmthium, 

Bush  Clover.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
J^eapedeza, 

Bush  Hone jsnokle.  A  popular  name  for  the 
genus  DierviUtL 

Batoher'a  Broom.    See  Rmcue. 

Bntoiiia'cese.  An  order  of  aquatic  plants  now 
generally  included  under  Aliamcusea. 

Ba'tomuB.  Flowering  Bush.  From  baits,  an  oz, 
and  temno,  to  cut;  in  reference  to  its  acrid 
Juice  causing  the  mouth  to  bleed.  Nat.  Ord. 
AUamaeetB. 

B,  umbeUatua  is  a  beautiful  aquatic  plant, 
common  in  the  marshes  of  Great  Britain. 
G«rarde  (1629),  in  speaking  of  this  plant  says : 
*'  The  Water  Gladiole,  or  Grassie  Bush,  is  of 
all  others  the  fairest  and  most  pleasant  to  be- 
hold, and  serveth  very  well  for  the  decking 
and  trimming  up  of  houses,  because  of  the 
beautie  and  braverle  thereof."  A  variety 
with  striped  leaves,  lately  introduced,  is  now 
highly  recommended  for  collections  of  aquatic 
plants. 

A   local  name   for   Linaria 


wUgaria, 
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Batter-Bnr.    Piet(wUe8  vuHgaria. 

Buttercup.    See  Rammcultia. 

Butterfly  Flower.    The  genus  SMsBonthMB. 

Butterfly  Orchid.     Oncidwm  PapiUo. 
E.  Indian.    PhdlcBnopsie  amabilia,  and  others. 

Butterfly  Orchis.  Habemaria  chJoraaUha,  and 
H,  bifolia. 

Butterfly  Pea.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Clitoria. 

Butterfly  Weed.  A  popular  name  for  Asdepiaa 
tuberoaa. 

Butternut     See  Juglana, 

Butter  Tree.    See  Baasia, 

Butterwort.    See  PinguicuUu 

Button  Bush.     OqphcUanthus  oocidentaUa. 

Button  Flower.    The  genus  Chmphia. 

Button  Snake-root.    Liatria  pycnoatachya. 

Button  Weed.    Ceniaiwrea  nigra. 

Button  Wood.    See  PUOanua, 

Bu'zus.  A  small  but  important  genus  of  Spurge- 
worts  CEiuphorbitusetB),  one  species  of  which  is 
the  well  known  common  evergreen  Box  of 
our  gardens,  emploved  both  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  and  as  an  edging  plcmt  for  walks,  etc. 
It  is  a  native  of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but 
found  principally  In  Spain,  Italy,  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  Persia,  Northern  India  and 
Japan.  It  varies  considerably  in  height, 
some  varieties  growing  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet,  with  a  trunk  of  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  while  others  never  exceed  three  tb 
four  feet,  and  have  very  small  stems.  It  Is 
most  valued  for  its  wood,  the  chief  character- 
istics of  which  are,  excessive  hardness,  great 
weight,  evenness  and  closeness  of  grain,  light 
color,  and  being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  render  it  so 
valuable  to  the  wood  engraver,  the  turner, 
mathematical  and  musical  instrument  makers* 
and  others. 


0. 


i^aapeba,  Paretra  Brava  Root,  or  Velvet- 

yj    "LteaL    See  Ciaaaimptloa, 

Cabbage.  Braaaica  oUracta,  For  the  following 
history  of  the  Oabbage  we  are  Indebted  to  the 
Treasury  of  Botany : 

^  The  Cabbage,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  native 
of  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  several 
places  near  the  sea  in  England.  It  is  a  bien- 
nial, with  fieshy-lobed  leaves,  undulated  at 
the  margin,  and  covered  with  bloom;  al- 
together, so  different  In  form  and  appearance 
from  the  Cabbage  of  our  garden  that  few 
would  believe  it  could  possibly  have  been  the 
parent  of  so  varied  a  progeny  as  are  com- 

Srised  in  the  Savoy,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Caull- 
ower,  Broccoli,  and  their  varieties.  A  more 
wonderful  instance  of  a  species  producing  so 
many  distinct  forms  of  vegetation  for  the  use 
of  man  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  throughout 


the  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
common,  or  cultivated  Cabbage,  B,  oleroeaa 
capUata,  is  well  known,  and  from  a  very  early 

Eeriod  has  been  a  favorite  culinazy  vegetable, 
1  almost  daily  use  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  ancients  considered  it  U^ht  of 
digestion  when  properly  dressed,  and  very 
wholesome  if  moderately  eaten.  For  the  in- 
troduction of  our  garden  variety  of  Cabbage 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Bomans,  who  are  also 
believed  to  have  disseminated  it  in  other 
countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely 
known  in  Scotland  until  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  it  was  carried  there  from 
England  by  some  of  CromwelFs  soldiers ;  but 
it  now  holds  a  prominent  place  in  every  gar- 
den throughout  the  United  Kingdom."  From 
its  wild  state  the  Cabbage  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection  very  graduallyt 
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by  careful  eeleoUon  under  cultivation.  The 
'wiouB  stages  of  these  improvements  have 
not  been  sufficiently  noted  to  enable  us  to 
award  the  credit  where  It  properly  belongs. 
All  the  Cabbage  tribe  requires  the  soil  to  be 
rich,  deep  and  well  drained — naturally  or  arti- 
ficially— and  abundantly  manured.  For  the 
early  kinds  plant  thirty  inches  between  rows 
and  sixteen  tnohes  between  the  plants,  and 
for  late  idnds  plant  three  feet  by  two  feet.  In 
the  improvements  made  within  the  last  fifty 
years  the  market  gardeners  around  New 
York  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part,  and  to 
them  we  are  Indebted  for  our  best  market 
varieties.  The  three  most  popular  kinds  for 
market  purposes  are  "Early  Wakefield," 
"Early  bummer"  and  "Succession."  The 
Bed  Cabbage,  B.  olemcea  rufrro,  is  an  entirely 
distinct  variety,  but  its  origin  and  early 
development  are  unknown.  It  has  been  known 
in  Holland  for  several  hundred  years,  and  the 
Dutch  have  made  the  growing  of  the  seed  an 
extensive  business.  The  Savoy  Cabbage,  B. 
oleraeea  buUcOa,  diifers  but  little  from  the 
other  kinds  of  Cabbage.  It  is  distinguished 
by  Its  leaves  being  wrinkled  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  have  a  netted  appearance.  The  Savoys 
are  remarkable  for  their  tender,  crisp  leaves 
and  excellent  fiavor.  It  would  seem  not  to 
be  generally  known  that  the  Savoys  are  the 
most  delicious  of  all  the  Cabbages.  The 
Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Bud-bearing  Cabbage,  B. 
okraeea  btiUata  geminifera^  originated  in  Bel- 
gium, and  has  from  a  very  early  date  been  ex- 
tensively grown  around  Brussels,  where  it 
seems  to  thrive  better  than  in  most  other 
'eonntries.  It  forms  a  head  somewhat  like 
the  Savov,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  sub- 
variety,  differing  in  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  it  produces  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  a  num- 
ber of  small  sprouts  resembling  miniature 
Cabbages  of  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  of 
an  excellent  fiavor. 

Cabbage.  Arkansas.  8treptcmihM8  oibtua^oUue. 
Skunk,  or  Meadow.    SymplocarpuafoBtiaua. 

Cabbage  Bffaggot.    See  Inaeda. 

Cabbage  Palm.  See  Areoa  and  Oreodoooa  okror 
eea, 

Caoalla.  Tassel  Flower.  From  kakos,  perni- 
cious, and  Uan,  exceedingly ;  supposed  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  soil.    Nat.  Ord.  dmposUoB. 

C,  coooineaf  the  only  species  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  fiower  garden,  is  a  half-hard^ 
annual,  that  can  be  grown  readily  from  seed 
sown  where  wanted  to  grow.  Its  bright  scar- 
let blossoms  are  borne  In  profusion  from  July 
to  October.  Introduced  from  New  Holland  in 
1792. 

CacMi'o  or  Cooo'a.  The  seeds  of  Theobroma 
Cacao,  which  form  the  chief  ingrodient  in  pure 
chocolate. 

Caoofnia  Named  fti  honor  of  O.  CaecMj  an 
Italian  Savant.  Nat.  Ord.  BorciginaoecB, 
,  A  small  genus  of  hardy  perennial  herbs, 
I  natives  of  the  Orient.  O.  glauca^  the  only 
speoieB  yet  in  cultivation,  has  racemose  (mnes 
oi  violet-blue  fiowers  changing  to  red.  It 
grows  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  may 
be  increased  by  seeds  or  division.  Intro- 
duced from  Afghanistan  in  1880. 

Cacta'oe«.  A  natural  order  consisting  of  suo- 
ettlent  ahrube,  with  remarkable  spines  clus- 
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tered  on  the  stems,  which  are  angular,  round, 
two-edged,  or  leafy,  and  have  their  woody 
matter  often  arranged  in  a  wedge-Uke 
manner.  The  calyx  consists  of  numerous 
sepals,  the  petals  are  numerous ;  the  stamens 
aro  numerous,  with  long  filaments.  The 
fruit  is  succulent,  and  the  seeds  without 
albumen.  They  aro  natives  of  various  parts 
of  America,  but  have  been  introduced  into 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  fruits  of  the 
OvunHas  aro  called  Indian  Figs,  and  ara 
edible,  having  a  sub-acid  and  rofroshing 
Juice.  The  stems  of  some  of  the  species 
are  eaten  by  cattle.  These  stems  vary  groatly 
in  form,  some  being  spherical,  others  jointed, 
while  still  others  aro  triangular,  and  some 
send  polygonal  shafts  sixty  feet  or  moro  into 
the  air.  These  stems  are  very  succulent  or 
fleshy,  and  the  plants  are  thus  adapted  to  dry 
climates,  or,  rather,  such  as  have  a  "  dry  sear 
son."  Among  the  tall-growing  kinds  may  be 
mentioned  Cereusgiganteus,  growing  six^or 
moro  feet  high,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter ;  C  PeruviantM,  with  stems  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high;  C.  Thuirheri^  with  stems  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  C.  SchoUii,  with  stems 
eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  spines  on  some 
Cacti  are  very  formidable,  and  on  others  very 
numerous.  The  spines  and  bristles  on  a 
specimen  of  Echtnooaitm  platyoeras  were  reck- 
oned at  51,000,  and  those  of  a  PUooereus  senilis 
at  72,000.  Opvmtia  wUaaris,  our  common 
Prickly  Pear,  bears  an  edible  fruit.  O.  cochi- 
niUtfera  (Nopalea),  the  Nopal  plant,  is  very 
largely  grown  for  rearing  the  Cochineal 
insect  (Oaccus  Ckusti).  The  number  of  known 
genera  is  eighteen,  and  there  are  over  eight 
hundred  species.  Oereus,  EpiphyUwnt  Phyuo- 
cactus,  MammiUaria,  MeJocactus,  l^ereskiat  etc., 
are  examples  of  this  order. 

Ca'otna.    A  name  applied  by  Theophrastus  to 
semi-spiny  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  CcusUuxcb, 

The  very  remarkable  succulent  plants, 
arranged  by  LinnaBus  under  the  name  of  Cac- 
tus, have  been  distributed  by  modern  bot- 
anists over  numerous  genera,  which  they  are 
still  continually  chan^ng  and  re-arranging. 
At  first  a  few  plants  were  left  in  the  genus  Cac- 
tus, but  now  that  genus  is  annihilated,  and 
seven  or  eight  new  genera  substituted  for  it ; 
still,  as  all  the  plants  that  once  composed  it, 
and  the  new  ones  of  the  same  nature  that  col- 
lectors are  continually  sending  home,  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Cacti,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  give  here  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  whole  family.  In  the  time  of 
Linnesus  very  few  Cacti  were  known,  and 
even  in  the  year  1807,  Persoon  enumerated 
only  thirty-two;  but  now  about  600  living 
species  are  to  be  found  in  a  single  collection, 
and  numbers  of  new  species  are  being  sent 
home  by  collectors  every  year.  These  new 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  America,  but  they  extend  over  75° 
of  latitude,  some  being  found  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  and  some  near 
the  town  of  Conception,  in  Chili.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  grow  In  the  dry, 
burning  plains  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  the  alternate  seasons  of 
extreme  moisture  and  extreme  drought.  In 
these  arid  plains,  where  all  nature  seems 
parohed  up  for  six  months  in  the  year,  the 
ilaoti  have  been  mercifully  provided  to  serve 
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reeervolrs  of  moisture,  and  not  only  the  na- 
tives, by  wounding  the  fleshy  stems  with 
their  long  forest  knives,  supply  themselves 
with  a  cool  and  refreshing  juice,  but  even  the 
cattle  contrive  to  break  tkrough  the  skin  with 
their  hoofs,  and  then  to  suck  the  liquid  they 
contain,  instinct  teaching  them  to  avoid 
wounding  themselves  with  the  spines.  Some 
of  the  species  serve  the  Indians  with  food. 
The  GacU  are  arranged  by  nature  into  several 
distinct  groups,  the  first  of  which  consists  of 
the  tree  Cacti,  or  those  kinds  of  Gereus  which 
have  long,  slender  stems,  and  which  usually 

St>w  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
ezico  and  Brazil,  forming  a  singular  kind  of 
crest.  These  are  generally  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  are  branched  like 
candelabra,  and  sometimes  consists  of  only 
one  naked  stem,  not  thicker  than  a  man's  arm, 
though  of  such  enormous  height.  Others, 
again,  not  only  grow  to  a  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  but  have  a  diameter  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  Mammillarias  and  Echinocactl, 
which  form  another  group,  grow  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  temperate  regions,  generally  in 
loamy  soils  and  low  grass ;  and  the  Opuntias 
and  Pereekias,  which  form  two  others,  are  also 
OTincipally  found  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  Meiocacti,  or  Melon  GacU,  and  the  Bhip- 
sails,  which  has  narrow-Jointed  stems,  and 
two  other  groups,  are  found  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  tropics.  With  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Gacti,  it  is  found  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  ought  to  have  a  season  of  complete 
rest,  followed  by  one  of  excitement.  They 
ought  to  be  watered  sparingly  while  dormant, 
and  freely  when  in  bloom,  and  groi^ii  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil.  Several  of  the  best  known 
genera  of  Cactus,  such  as  EpiphyUum,  Cereus 
and  PhyUocaOus,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Caotua.    Cochineal.    Opuntia  cocMniOtfera  and 
O.  TwM, 
Old  Man.    PUocereua  aenUia. 
Rat*s  Tail.     Cereus JUigeUiformis. 
Turk's  Gap.    The  genus  Melocactua. 

Gaotofl  DaliUa.    Dahlia  Juaregii. 

Cadaoona.    Falling  off  soon ;  deciduous. 

Caaalpi'nia.  In  memory  of  Andreas  CaesaJpinua, 
chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement  YIII.  Nat. 
Ord.  Leffuminoaai. 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  of  considerable 
importance  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  but 
without  special  beauty.  V.  coriaria^  a  West 
Indian  and  South  American  species,  yields 
lai^  quantities  of  tannin,  which  is  extracted 
from  its  seed  pods.  C,  BraaUiensiat  furnishes 
the  Brazii-w(M>d,  exceedingly  valuable  for 
dyeing  purposes,  and  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 


A  pale  blue ;  a  blue  metallic  luster 
seen  on  some  leaves,  as  those  of  SelagineUa 


Gafbre  Bread.    A  South  African  name  applied 
to  various  species  of  Bhhoephdlartoa,  and  Zamia. 

Caamloua.    Blue ;  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky. 

Caaapitoae.    Growing  in  little  tufts  or  patches. 

Caja'nna.  Pigeon  Pea.   From  catjang,  its  Mala- 
bar name.    Nat.  Ord.  LegummoacB. 

A  genus  of  valuable  perennial  shrubs,  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics  for  their  seeds,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  food.    C. 
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indicua,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is 
now  naturalized  and  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  most  other  tropical  countries.  Of 
this  species  there  are  two  varieties,  one  is 
called  the  Congo  Pea,  in  Jamaica,  and  fur- 
nishes the  negroes  with  their  principal  food. 
The  variety  )latm8  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
No- eye  Pea,  and  is  considered  In  its  green 
state  but  little  inferior  to  our  garden  Peas, 
and,  when  dried  and  split,  quite  as  good.  Pea- 
meal  of  very  good  quality  is  prepared  from 
both  varieties.  Horses  and  cattle  are  veiry 
fond  of  the  young  branches  and  loaves,  either 
in  a  fresh  or  dried  state.  Although  perennial 
shrubs,  they  are  usually  treated  as  annuals ; 
after  the  seeds  are  gathered  the  planta  are 
used  for  fuel. 

Cajeput-tree.    See  Oreodaphne, 

Calabar  Bean,  or  Chopnnt.  PhyaoaHgma  ven- 
enoaum. 

Calabash.  Sweet.  The  fruit  of  Paaaiflora  maH- 
formia. 

Calabaah-Tree.    Various  species  of  OreaeeiUia, 

Cala'dinm.  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation, 
probably  from  kaladUm^  a  cup.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aroidea. 

Of  this  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  plants 
there  are  many  rare  and  beautiful  species  and 
varieties  that  rank  high  as  ornamental  foliage 
plants, useful  only  as  green-house  or  rather  hot- 
house plants,  as  they  will  not  succeed  well 
with  a  temperature  below  60®.  They  must  be 
kept  dormant  from  October  to  April,  and  should 
never  be  chilled  when  started  to  grow.  Those 
found  in  the  swamps  of  the  Biver  Amazon,  in 
the  province  of  Para,  are  pre-eminent  for 
graceful  growth,  and  for  elegant  and 
brilliant  markings.  All  the  species  are  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  tuber,  Just  as 
the  growth  begins.  Introduced  in  1828.  The 
plant  commonly  known  as  Cdladium  eaculen" 
turn  does  not  belong  to  this  genus,  and  will  be 
described  under  Colocaaia. 

Calamagro'stls.  A  genus  of  coarse-growing 
grasses,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found 
under  Ammophilat  a  division  of  the  genus. 

Calamint.    See  CdlamirUha. 

Calami'ntba.  Calamint  From  toJos,  beautiful, 
and  minthat  mint.    Nat.  Ord.  Labiaim, 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  purplish  or  whitish 
flowers.  They  are  indigenous  or  extensively 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
They  are  mostly  aromatic  herbs,  and  former- 
ly had  important  medicinal  proplerties  attrib- 
uted to  them.  C,  nepeta,  Basil  Thyme,  is  one  of 
the  liest  known  species.  None  of  them  has 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its  introduction 
into  the  garden,  either  for  ornament  or 
use. 

Cala'mpells.  {Eooremocarpua.)  From  kaloa, 
beautiful,  and  am^peUa,  a  vine.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bigfumiacea. 

The  only  species,  C.  aeabra^  Is  a  well-known, 
beautiful,  half-hardy  climbing  plant.  Tridned 
to  a  trellis  or  to  a  south  wall  in  the  open  air, 
it  forms  a  very  ornamental  object  through  the 
summer  months,  its  bright  orange-colored 
flowers  being  conspicuous  among  the  pleasing 
delicate  green  of  the  foliage.  It  grows  best 
in  rich  loam,  and  should  be  protected  in  a 
cold  pit  through  the  winter.    Cuttings  root 
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readily  in  a  gentle  heat.     Introduced  from 
GhUi  in  1824. 

Ca'lamuB  (a  Beed).  This  word  has  been 
restricted  to  hollow,  inarticulate  stems,  like 
those  of  Bushes. 

Calamus.  From  kaJamoSy  a  reed,  an  old  Greek 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  PcblmacecB. 

An  elegant  genus  of  Palms  very  useful  in 
their  young  state  for  house  decoration.  C. 
Rotang,  C.rudentum,  C.  viminalia,  and  probably 
several  other  species  furnish  the  canes  or 
rattans  so  commonly  employed  for  the  bottoms 
of  chairs,  couches  and  similar  purposes.  In 
the  countries  where  these  palms  abound,  the 
inhabitants  make  use  of  them  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  baskets  of  all  kinds,  mats, 
hats  and  other  useful  articles  being  commonly 
made  of  them.  Their  most  important  use  how- 
ever, is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ropes  and 
cables  usually  employed  by  Junks  and  other 
coasting  vessels.  C,  Scipionumt  the  stems  of 
which  are  much  thicker  than  the  preceeding, 
furnishes  the  well  known  Malacca  canes  so 
much  prized  for  walking-sticks.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  species  in  this  genus,  all 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
more  especially  Eastern  Asia. 

Calamufl  aromatious.  An  old  name  for  the 
Sweet  Flag,  Aoorua  calamus. 

Calandri'nia.  Named  after  Calandrinl,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Portulactice£B. 

Very  beautiful  dwarf -growing  plants,  usu- 
ally treated  as  tender  annuals,  though  of  per- 
enuial  duration  if  protected  in  winter.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  when  planted  in  the 
open  air  in  May,  become  a  blaze  of  beauty 
wnenever  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  The 
soil  should  be  light  and  rather  dry.  The  best 
of  the  species  are  C.  epecioea,  grandijfora,  dis^ 
color,  and  wmbeUata,  Introduced  from  South 
America. 

Cala'nthe.  From  kalos,  beautiful,  and  amihos, 
a  flower;  literally,  a  pretty  blossom.  Nat: 
Ord.  OrchidaceiB, 

A  large  genus  of  stemless  terrestrial 
Orchids,  having  broad,  many-ribbod  leaves, 
and  long  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  of 
various  colors,  white,  lilac,  purple,  and  cop- 
per-colored. They  require  a  very  light  house 
for  the  perfect  development  of  flowers  and  to 
give  them  good  color.  The  same  geneiul  treat- 
ment as  given  the  Bletia,  with  the  exception  of 
more  careful  watering,  is  all  they  require. 
Most  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  In- 
troduced about  1820. 

Cala'thea.  Zebra  Plant.  From  Xcoto^^ua,  a  basket; 
in  reference  to  the  leaves  being  worked  into 
baskets  in  South  America.  Nat.  Ord.  ScUor 
minecB. 

A  genus  of  interesting  plants,  with  beauti- 
fully marked  foliage,  distinguished  from 
Matii'anta  by  mere  botanical  characters. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
latter  hare  been  transferred  to  this  genus.  C, 
VeitcAii,  e«hrina,  Vanden  Heckiiy  regalia,  Makoy- 
ana,  Masemgeana,  and  many  others  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  showy  of  warm 
green-house  or  stove  plants.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  require  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  humid  atmosphere  for  perfect  devel- 
opment.   They  are  increased  by  root  division. 
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Caloariform.    Shaped  like  a  spear. 

Caloeola'iia.    Slipperwort.    From   eaUxoUie,  a 
.    slipper,  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  8cropku4ariace(B. 

The  numerous  species  of  this  well-known 
genus,  found  abundantlv  in  the  regions  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
herbaceous  and  shrubby.  The  former  are 
found  near  the  line  of  the  sea,  the  latter  are 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras ;  hence  it  is,  that  among  the  many  in- 
troduced species,  some  are  more  or  less 
hardy,  growing  freely  in  a  shady  border,  and 
others  require  the  humid  atmosphere  of  a 
green-house.  Many  of  the  original  species 
have  been  modified  by  hybridizing,  and  aro 
rarely  found  in  collections.  The  hybrids 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  are  highly 
prized.  The  European  florists,  having  made 
a  specialty  of  this  genus,  have  brought  out 
varieties  remarkable  for  size,  color  and  mark- 
ings. Propagation  of  the  herbaxseous  varieties 
ia  readily  effected  by  seeds,  and  the  shrubby 
varieties  by  cuttings  or  from  seeds. 

Calceolate.  Having  the  form  of  a  slipper,  or 
round-toed  shoe. 

Cale'ndula.  Pot  Marigold.  From  ealmdiB, 
the  first  days  of  the  months ;  in  reference  to 
its  flowers  being  produced  almost  every 
month.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoeiUB, 

There  are  several  handsome  species,  some 
of  which  are  shrubby  and  some  annuals.  The 
common  Marigold,  C.  offidnaHa  and  its  double 
varieties,  and  C.  ateUata,  are  the  handsomest 
of  the  annual  species.  The  Cape  Marigolds, 
C,  pluvialia  and  C  hybrida,  have  been  removed 
to  a  new  genus,  which  is  called  Dimorpholheea. 
Both  these  species  are  hardy  annual  plants, 
with  very  elegant  flowers,  which  close  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun ;  and  as  they  do  not 
open  at  all  when  it  is  dark,  or  heavy  clouds 
foretell  the  approach  of  rain,  LinnaBus  called 
the  commonest  species  C.  pluvialia,  or  the 
Bainy  Marigold.  The  florets  of  the  ray  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  a  pure  white  inside, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  on  the  outside;  whUe 
those  of  O.  hybrida  are  of  a  dingy  orange  out- 
side. A  tincture  is  made  from  the  flowers  of 
the  several  varieties,  that  is  considered  highly 
efficacious  for  bruises  or  sprains,  affocoing 
relief  more  quickly  than  arnica. 

Calloo  Bnoh.    See  Kalmia  lat^oUa. 

Cedifomia  Fuschia.    See  Zauachneria, 

California  LaureL    See  Oreodaphne, 

California  Natineg.    See  Torreya  (Mfforniea, 

California  Poppy.    See  EachachoUtBia. 

Calisa'ya  Bark,  or  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  Tree. 
See  Cinchona  Caliaaya, 

Calla.  Water  Arum.  From  kaUoa,  beauty.  Nat. 
Ord.  Aroidta. 

C.  pahiatria,  the  only  species,  is  an  herba- 
ceous marsh  plant,  of  but  little  interest,  com- 
mon in  swamps  throughout  the  Northern 
States.  The  roots  yield  an  edible  starch,  and 
were  formerly  procured  for  that  article ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  plant  is  without  special  merit.  liiduardia 
j^hopica,  so  well  known  as  the  **  Calla  Lily," 
is  frequently  erroneously  called  CaUa  J^ko- 
pica. 

Calla.    Black.    See  Arum  aancta. 
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Callloa'rpa.  From  kaloa,  beautiful,  and  carpos, 
fruit ;  referring  to  the  beautiful  berries.  Kat. 
Ord.  VerbenaooB. 

A  oouBiderable  genus  of  low-growing  shrubs, 
mostly  tender  evergreens.  &  Ameri4xma,  a 
speoies  common  from  Virginia  southward,  is 
a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  of  great  beauty,  and 
one  of  the  most  aesirable  for  the  lawn  or 
shrubbery  border.  In  a  good  soil  it  grows 
about  four  feet  high,  very  branching  from 
near  the  root,  giving  the  plant  a  most  grace- 
ful outline.  The  flowers  are  small,  incon- 
spicuous, in  numerous  axillary  cymes  or 
clusters.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  consists  in 
Its  clusters  of  violet-colored  berries,  which 
are  exceedingly  showy  from  September  until 
December.  It  Is  freely  propagated  by  seed  or 
from  cuttings.  C,  Japonica  is  also  hardy, 
with  a  little  protection. 

CalU'ohroa.  This  genus  of  Galifomlan  Compo- 
sUa  is  now  usually  Included  under  Layia, 
which  see. 

CaSh&paiB,  Derived  from  kaUiatoef  beautiful, 
and  opais,  the  eye ;  in  allusion  to  the  beauti- 
ful bright  eye  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  Cbm^ 
poaUtB. 

This  is  a  genus  of  showy  annuals,  separated 
from  Coreopaia.  They  are  of  a  hardv  char- 
acter, requiring  only  to  be  sown  in  rich  earth 
about  the  end  of  March,  and  afterward  thinned 
out.  Those  talcen  up  for  the  purpose  may  be 
transplanted,  and  will  afford  a  later  bloom. 
They  usuidly  attain  a  height  of  about  three 
feet,  and,  consequently,  should  be  sown  some 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  bed.  If  a 
very  early  bloom  be  desired,  a  few  plants  may 
be  raisecf  on  heat  and  transplanted  in  May. 
All  are  American  plants,  found  from  Arkansas 
to  Texas. 

CaUi^o'ra.  Pretty  Face.  From  kaUoe,  beauty, 
and  prora,  a  front ;  referring  to  the  front  view 
of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB. 

C.  ktUM,  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful  little 
yellow-flowering  Oalifomla  bulb,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  produced  in  August,  in  umbels, 
drooping,  on  short  scapes.  Not  hardy  in  this 
climate.  Propagated  by  ofCaets.  Syns.  Bro- 
dHaa  ixioideSf  and  MiUa  ixioidea, 

Callirlio'e.  Named  for  Oallirh5e,  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Archelous.  Nat.  Ord.  Malvcuiea. 
This  genus  of  American  plants  comprises 
both  annuals  and  perennials.  The  former  are 
a  showy,  free-blooming  class,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Scarlet  Llnum ;  the  latter  pro- 
duce flowers  much  larger  and  very  beautiful, 
but  are  rarely  met.  The  annual  varieties  grow 
readily  from  seed ;  the  perennials  from  seed 
or  by  division  of  the  root.    Syn.  NuUaUia, 

CaUista'ohya.  From  kdhSj  beautiful,  and 
«CaeJb|^,  a  flower-spike.  Nat  Ord.  Legumm- 
oacB. 

Green-house  plants  from  New  Holland,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  yellow  flowers.  They  grow 
readily  and  without  trouble  under  ordlnaiy 
treatment.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  sand, 
covered  with  a  glass.  Introduced  in  1815. 
Syn.  Oxylobium. 

CaUlate'mon.  A  name  indicative  of  the  beauty 
of  the  stamens,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
color.    Nat.  Ord.  MyrUieea. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very  orna- 
mental, and  neat  in  habit.  Natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  well  adapted  for  a  cool  green-house 
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or  conservatory.    Mebroaideroa  epecioaa  is  a 
synonym  for  C.  spedoaua. 

CalUste'phus.  Ghlna  Aster.  From  kdUistoBf 
most  beautiful,  and  atephoa,  a  crown.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoaikB, 

C.  Chinenaia  is  the  well-known  China  Aster, 
the  varieties  of  which  aro  so  universally 
grown.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  Maroh 
on  a  gentle  heat  for  the  earliest  bloom,  and 
others  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  it  Is  fit  to  work,  to  affoi*d  a  succession 
of  flowers.  The  flrst,  after  being  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  may  be  removed 
to  their  destined  places  as  soon  as  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  The  soil  for  them  cannot 
be  too  rich ;  on  this,  and  selecting  an  open 
situation,  rests  all  the  art  of  obtaining  fine 
flowers.  There  are  so  many  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  that  it  Is  impracticable  to  particu- 
larize them  in  a  work  like  this,  suffice  it  to 
sav,  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  deserving  of 
cultivation.  The  original  species  was  intro- 
duced from  Ghlna  In  1781.  Syn.  Cama- 
tamiMi, 

Callitba'anuL  Derivation  not  explained.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmarylUdacea. 

A  small  genus  of  Peruvian  bulbs,  with 
vellow  fiowers,  produced  on  a  slender  scape 
before  the  leaves  start,  like  the  Guemsev 
Lily.  They  may  be  grown  successfully,  with 
the  protection  of  a  frame  durlnff  winter.  Pro- 
pagated by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1848. 

Calli'triB.  From  kaioa,  beautiful;  referring  to 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
OonifercB. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen,  cypress-like 
trees,  allied  to  Thfuja.  Thev  aro  natives  of 
New  Holland,  Barbary,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  C  mtadriwjMa  Is  a  large  tree  with 
straggling  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
bary, but  can  be  successfully  grown  from  the 
Carolinas  southward.  The  rosin  of  this  troe 
is  used  in  varnish-making  under  the  name  of 
Gum  Sandaraoh.  It  yields  a  hard,  durable, 
and  fragrant  timber,  of  a  mahogany  color; 
for  which  roason  it  is  largely  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  mosques  and  similar  buildings  In 
the  north  of  Africa.    Syn.  Fren^da, 

Calli'zine.  A  genus  of  Hlia4xa»  Now  included 
with  Lueuriaga,  which  see. 

Callu'na.  Heather.  From  haXLuno^  to  adorn; 
in  referonoe  both  to  the  beauty  of  the  Heather, 
and  to  its  use  as  a  scrubbing-brush  or  broom. 
Nat.  Ord.  ErUxLcea, 

C.  mUgaria,  the  only  species,  is  the  well- 
known  ** Heather"  of  Scotiand,  popularly 
known  as  Ling  or  Common  Heath ;  a  low- 
growing,  much-branched  little  shrub,  with 
very  pretty  rose-colorod,  purple,  or  white, 
fragrant  fiowers,  produced  In  crowded  axillary 
clusters,  forming  one-sided  (mostly)  spikes  or 
racemes.  This  beautiful  little  plant  has  be- 
come naturalized  In  a  few  localities  in  this 
country.  It  is  reported  at  Tewksbury,  Mass., 
and  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.  It  Is  also 
found  sparingly  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland. 

Callus.  A  hardened  part.  This  term  is  best 
known  as  used  to  denote  the  cambium  that 
forms  at  the  cut  end  of  a  slip  or  cutting  beforo 
the  roots  appear,  and  heals  the  wound  over. 
It  has  a  granular  or  warty  appearance,  and 
hence  the  name. 
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Calooephaliui.  From  kdios,  beautiful,  and  cep- 
hdUf  a  head ;  alluding  to  the  inflorescence. 
Nat.  Ord.  OompositcR, 

A  genus  of  cottony  or  woolly  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia. 
C,  Brovmii,  is  the  only  cultivated  species  and 
is  much  used  in  carpet  bedding  and  ribbon 
bordering.  It  is  best  known  in  cultivation  as 
Leuoophyta  Brownii, 

Calooho'rtus.  Mariposa  Lily.  From  kdhe, 
beautiful,  and  chortua,  grass;  referring  to 
the  leaves.    Nat  Ord.  IMtaoecB. 

This  genus  contains  some  of  our  gavest 
and  most  beautiful  half-hardy  bulbs.  They 
were  found  in  Columbia  and  California  by  the 
intrepid  and  unfortunate  collector,  Douglas. 
The  flowers  somewhat  resemble  the  Tulip  in 
shape.  Colors  are  white,  purple,  and  yellow, 
most  of  them  richly  spotted.  They  grow  freely 
in  Ughty  sandy  loam,  should  have  slight  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  succeed  well  grown  in 
pots.  They  flower  from  July  until  September. 
Propagated  by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1826. 

Calode'ndron.  Derived  from  kaloa,  beautiful 
and  dendron,  a  tree ;  in  reference  to  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Rutaceai. 

(7.  (hpenaet  the  only  described  species,  is 
a  tall  growing,  green-house  evergreen  tree  of 
an  ornamental  character.  Its  stems  are  pubes- 
cent, leaves  in  opposite  pairs,  and  pubescent 
on  both  surfaces.  The  creamy  white  flowers, 
composed  of  linear  oblong  petals,  are  borne 
in  immense  terminal  panicles.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  first  introduced  1789. 

Calony'ction.  The  circumstance  of  the  flowers 
opening  at  night  has  suggested  the  derivation 
of  the  generic  name,  from  kcUoa,  beautiful, 
and  njfsp,  night.  The  plants  coniprising  this 
mus   are  again  relegated   to  fpomtsa  and 


Calo'phaoa.  From  XeoIm,  beautiful,  and  phake, 
a  lentil;  in  reference  to  the  lentil-like  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoaa. 

C.  Wolgarica,  the  only  described  species  is 
a  hardy  deciduous  shrub  from  Siberia.  Its 
flowers  are  yellow,  produced  in  axillary 
clusters,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Cytisus^ 
an  allied  plant.  Loudon  says  of  it :  **  Grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  Laburnum,  it 
forms  an  object  at  once  singular,  picturesque 
and  beautiful."  It  is  difficult  of  propagation 
except  by  griming  or  from  seed. 

Calo'phanaa.  From  kaJlo8y  beautiful,  and  pftatno, 
to  appear.    Nat.  Ord.  Accmihticeai. 

C.  oblong^oUa^  is  a  flne  hardy  herbaceous 
plant  from  Florida,  bearing  lively  blue  flowers, 
of  little  merit  as  a  border  plant,  as  the  flowers 
are  too  small  to  be  effective.  Introduced  in 
1889. 

CalophyOlam.  This  genus  of  ChO^fera  con- 
tains about  twenty  species  mainly  natives  of 
the  East,  only  four  or  five  being  found  in 
America.  They  are  large  trees  with  shining 
green  leaves,  elegantly  marked  by  numerous 
transverse  veins.  Some  species  yield  valuable 
oils,  and  resins,  and  the  timber  of  some  of  the 
larger  sorts  Is  much  used  for  building,  masts, 
etc.  Several  species  are  in  cultivation  for 
their  ornamental  foliage. 

C«lop<ygon.  From  Xcolos,  beautiful,  and  pogon, 
a  beard;  the  Up  being  beautifully  fringed. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchiaaoeoB. 
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A  small  genus  of  tuberous  Orchids,  found 
in  swamoy  situations  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
scape  growing  about  one  foot  high;  color 
bright  purple,  quite  conspicuous.  Like  most 
of  our  native  Orchids,  it  Improves  by  cultiva- 
tion. Shady  situations  and  a  light,  flbrous 
soil  will  suit  it. 

Calotha'mnas.  One  of  the  beautiful  genera  of 
MyrtacecB,  in  which  Australia  abounds.  Shrubby 
green-house  plants,  with  needle-like  leaves 
and  scarlet  flowers.  The  name  indicates  that 
the  branches  become  covered  with  the  beauti- 
ful flowers.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
firm  young  wood. 

Ca'ltha.  Marsh  Marigold.  Butter  Cup.  Aeon- 
traction  of  kalaihoa,  a  goblet ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  RanuncUkusetB, 
C.  pdluatria  is  an  indigenous  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial,  common  in  swamps  and 
marshy  places  throughout  the  Northern 
States.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  borne 
in  large  clusters,  in  April  or  May.  The  leaves 
are  highly  esteemed  as  a  pot  herb.  The  plant 
is  frequently  called  Cowslip,  a  name  that 
properly  belongs  to  JPViniuto  veria. 

Caltrops  Water.  The  fruit  of  Trapa  mOana, 
which  see. 

Calyoantlia'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs 
with  square  stems  and  opposite,  entire  leaves 
without  stipules,  and  solitary  lurid  flowers, 
which  have  an  aromatic  fragrance ;  natives  of 
North  America  and  Japan.  The  bark  of  Caly- 
cantkua  ftoridua,  the  Carolina  Allspice,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for,  and  to  adulterate  cin- 
namon. There  are  two  known  genera, 
CoUyecmUMa,  of  this  country,  and  ChinumanihMa, 
of  Japan,  comprising  six  species. 

Calyoa'nthuB.  Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Straw- 
berry Shrub,  Carolina  Allspice.  From  kcUyx, 
a  cup  or  calyx,  and  anthoa,  a  flower ;  from  the 
closed  cup  which  contains  the  pistils.  Nat. 
Ord.  OalycomikaoecB, 

C.floridua  is  &  native  deciduous  shrub,  re- 
markable for  the  scent  of  the  flowers  (which 
is  commonly  thought  to  resemble  that  of  ripe 
fruit),  as  well  as  for  their  peculiar  color.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets. 
The  bark  of  this  species  is  used  in  the  adul- 
teration of  cinnamon.  There  are  other  species 
and  varieties,  but  this  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  desirable. 

Calycilbrm.  Formed  like  a  calyx. 

Caly'pso.  Name  from  kalypto,  to  conceal,  not 
merely  to  the  covering  of  the  stigma,  but  pre- 
serving an  analogy  between  this  botanical 
beauty,  so  difficult  of  access,  and  the  secluded 
goddess,  whose  isle  was  fabled  to  be  protected 
miraculously  from  the  observation  of  navi- 
gators.   Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaee/B. 

C,  borealia,  the  only  species,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  native  Orchids.  It  is  a 
tuberous  plant  with  one  leaf  and  one  flower 
only.  The  flower  is  rose-colored  and  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  Cypripediunit 
owing  to  its  forming  a  large  pouch,  which  is 
woolly-hairy  inside.  It  is  found  in  cold  bogs 
and  wet  woods  in  northern  New  England, 
west  and  northwards,  its  bulbs  resting  in 
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mo88 ;  the  flowers  appear  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melts  in  spring. 

Calyste'gia.  Bracted  Bindweed.  From  kalyx,& 
calyx,  and  atega,  a  covering ;  in  reference  to 
the  calyx  being  hid  by  two  bracts,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  section  of  Bindweeda.  Nat.  Ord. 
OonvolvuUuxtB. 

This  somewhat  extensive  genus  includes 
our  common  hedge  Convolvulus,  but  only  a 
few  species  are  considered  interesting.  C. 
pubeacena,  from  China,  a  hardy  double-flowered 
variety,  is  useful  as  a  screen,  or  for  covering 
unsightly  places,  the  chief  objection  to  it 
being  its  tendency  to  get  beyond  control. 
Propagated  by  division  of  root  in  spring. 

Calyx.  The  most  external  of  the  floral  en- 
velopes; it  is  called  adherent  or  superior 
when  it  is  not  separate  from  the  ovary ;  free 
or  inferior  when  it  is  separate  from  that  part ; 
and  oftlyoulate  when  it  is  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  bracts  in  a  ring. 

Camaro'tis.  From  eamara,  an  arched  roof ;  in 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  lip  or  labellum. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  and  Brazilian 
Orchids,  bearing  pale  rose  flowers,  with  yellow 
lip,  produced  on  pendulous  racemes  in  March 
and  April.  They  require  a  warm,  moist  house, 
and  need  but  little  rest.  They  are  increased 
by  division.    Introduced  in  1818.    Syn.  5aroo- 


Wild  Hyacinth.  From  quamaah,  so 
called  by  Indians,  who  eat  the  bulbs.  Nat. 
Ord.  LmaceoB, 

Allied  to  the  SoiUa  or  Squill.  C  eacidenia  re- 
sembles  the  common  blue  Hyacinth,  but  is 
larger,  its  leaves  being  about  a  foot  long,  very 
narrow*  and  grooved  down  thh  inside.  Its 
flower  stalks  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  bear  large»  showy  purple  flowers.  This 
plant  grows  m  moist  grounds  from  the  His- 
slssippi  Biver  to  the  raciflo  Ocean,  and  its 
bulbs  form  a  staple  food  of  the  Indlims,  the 
different  tribes  visiting  the  plains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  them,  immediately  after  the 
plant  has  flowered.  The  occasion  is  one  of 
their  feasts,  in  which  the  women  take  an  im- 
portant part,  as  the  labor  of  digging  devolves 
entirely  upon  them.  The  unmarried  females 
endeavor  to  excel  each  other  in  the  quantity 
they  collect,  their  fame  as  future  good  wives 
depending  upon  their  actl^ty  upon  the  Qua- 
maah  plains.  The  roots  are  cooked  by  digging 
a  hole  in  the  ground  an<i  paving  it  with  large 
stones,  upon  which  a  flre  is  lighted  and  kept 
up  until  they  ai'e  red  hot,  when  they  are 
covered  with  alternate  layers  of  branches  and 
roots  till  the  hole  is  full.  It  is  then  covered 
with  earth,  and  a  flre  kept  burning  upon  it  for 
twenty^four  hours,  when  the  roots  are  taken 
out,  dried,  or  pounded  into  cakes  for  future 
use. 

Cambinm.  The  viscid  fluid  which  appears 
between  the  bark  and  wood  of  Exogens,  when 
the  new  wood  is  forming. 

Came'llia.  Named  in  honor  of  Oeorge  Jo&eph 
KoMiAt  or  Camellua,  a  Moravian  Jesuit  and 
Eastern  traveler.    Nat.  Ord.  TemahxBmiacea. 

This  well-known  genus  is  so  closely  allied 
to  the  tea  familv  as  to  be  distinguished  from 
it  with  great  difficulty,  the  great  difference 
being  in  the  number  of  parts  and  position 
of  the  flower.     The  number  of  true  species 
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of  this  splendid  genus  is  very  limited,  not 
exceeding  six  or  seven,  and  only  one  or  two 
of  them  are  thought  worth  cultivation,  except 
for  botanical  purposes.  The  hundreds  of 
beautiful  varieties  which  grace  our  collections, 
possessing  at  once  the  most  rich  and  vivid 
colors  in  their  flowers,  and  the  noblest  gran- 
deur in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plants,  fully 
compensate  for  this  scarcity  of  species,  ana 
leave  us  little  to  desire  that  may  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  same  skill  and  per- 
severance which  have  already  produced  such 
splendid  results.  C  Japowioa  may  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  the  whole  race  of  cultivated 
Camellias.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  attains  the  altitude  of  a  tree,  and  is 
much  employed  by  the  natives  of  those 
countries  in  decorating  their  gardens.  Camel- 
lias delight  in  an  even  temperature,  rapid 
fluctuation  being  injurious  at  any  season,  and 
the  same  regular  and  equable  amount  of  both 
light  and  moisture  should  prevail  for  the 
whole  yeiur,  that  in  effect  the  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  seasons  may 
be  lessened  as  far  as  practicable.  For  this 
purpose  the  plant  should  be  kept  in  summer 
in  a  cool  gi'een-house,  moderately  shaded 
from  the  sun.  When  the  plants  are  In  a  grow- 
ing state  they  require  abundance  of  water, 
both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  leaves.  After 
making  their  growth,  and  setting  their  flower- 
buds,  thev  require  less  attention  than  at  any 
other  period.  Moderate  supplies  of  water  and 
a  situation  as  cool  as  can  be  afforded  without 
danger  of  frost  or  nipping  currents  of  air  are 
best.  About  the  midale  of  March  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ordinary  growing  season, 
when  a  higher  temperature  and  plenty  of  water 
to  the  roots  should  be  given  them.  Potting 
should  be  done  when  the  greatest  beneflt  will 
be  conferred  on  the  prospective  shoots,  which 
will  be  before  the  roots  nave  made  much  pro- 
flpress,  or  as  soon  after  blooming  as  may  be.  A 
distinction  in  the  quality  of  soil  to  be  used 
should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  each  plant,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  grow 
much  stronger  in  loam,  but  do  not  usually 
produce  flowers  so  freely,  and  vica  varaa  for 
healthy  specimens ;  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances an  addition  of  leaf  mould  seems 
most  advisable,  Introducing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sand,  and  using  the  soil  quite  rough. 
At  this  time  it  should  be  determined  at  what 
period  the  plants  will  be  required  to  bloom  in 
the  ensuing  season,  whether  early  or  late,  to 
accord  with  which  the  plants  may  be  either 
forced  or  retarded.  They  will  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  heat  while  growing,  but  after 
the  formation  of  the  flower-buds  it  must  be 
withheld,  as  the  slightest  application  then. 
Instead  of  hastening  their  development,  will 
Infallibly  cause  them  to  fall  off.  Hence,  the 
only  way  to  ** force"  Camellias  into  early 
flowering  In  fall  and  winter  is  to  keep  them  at 
a  high  temperature  while  growing  in  spring. 
A  temperature  of  about  66**  is  the  most  proper 
for  such  as  are  desired  to  flower  in  the  follow- 
ing winter ;  4J5P  or  SOP  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
next,  or  those  which  mav  be  said  to  bloom 
naturally,  while  the  portion  required  to  fur- 
nish flowers  for  the  late  spring  months  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors.  This  treatment  must 
be  continued  until  the  new  growths  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  incipient  flower-buds  can  be 
discovered,   when  a  cool,  shaded  situation 
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fihould  be  provided  for  each  section  ae  theT 
require  it ;  observing  to  supply  them  bounti- 
fully with  water  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  over 
the  foliage,  and  moderate  shade.  Any  situa- 
tion secure  from  frost  will  preserve  them 
tlurough  the  winter,  and  as  the  flowers  expand, 
the  plants  may  be  removed  wherever  their 

Sresenc^  may  be  deemed  most  ornamental, 
[any  of  the  best  Camellias  in  cultivation 
have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country; 
several  of  the  finest  of  which  have  originated 
in  Boston,  with  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder  and  O.  H. 
Hovey,  and  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
honors.  The  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
cuttings,  or  bv  grafting  or  inarching,  either  of 
which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  new 
wood  is  firm  enough  to  handle.    The  sub- 

tects  operated  on  should  be  placed  in  a  close, 
lumid  atmosphere,  such  as  is  afforded  by  a 
common  hand-glass  placed  over  a  tan-bark 
bed.  The  union  takes  place  In  a  few  weeks, 
and  with  encouragement,  the  scions  will  form 
fine  plants  in  one  season.  The  Tea  Plant,  known 
generallv  as  Thea  Bohea  or  Thea  vnidia,  is  now 
returned  by  many  botanists  to  this  genus 
under  the  name  of  C,  theifera. 

Camoe'nBla.  Named  in  honor  of  Louis  0am- 
oens,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  poet.  Nat.  Ord. 
Legumino60B, 

C.  fnaxima,  the  only  species  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion, was  introduced  from  Angola  in  1878,  and 
is  the  largest-flowered  leguminous  plant 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
tropical  climbers.  The  splendid  bunches  of 
pendulous  milk-white  flowers,  tinged  with 
gold  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  grow  in  droop- 
ing racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the 
petals  are  white,  venose,  frilled  at  the  margin, 
where  they  are  tinted  with  golden-yellow. 
Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Campa'nnla.  Bell  Flower.  The  diminutive  of 
caiamana,  a  bell;  literally,  a  little  bell.  Nat. 
Ord.  CkmpamUcuietB. 

This  extensive  and  well-known  genus  con- 
sists of  more  than  two  hundred  species, 
including  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennlids. 
Some  of  the  hardy  i>erennials  are  dwarf  plants, 
producing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  ren- 
der them  particularly  adapted  for  rock-work 
or  for  growing  in  pots.  C.  piframidalis  is  a 
tall-growing  variety,  at  one  time  a  very  popu- 
lar plant,  and  some  of  the  old  gardeners  still 
ding  to  it  with  a  peculiar  fondness.  When 
grown  in  pots  it  requires  frequent  repot- 
ting, which  will  bring  it  to  an  enormous  size. 
When  well  grown  it  is  a  splendid  plant.  O. 
medium  (Canterbury  Bell)  is  a  very  ornamental 

Sarden  flower  of  the  easiest  culture,  with 
ouble  and  single  varieties,  bearing  blue,  red, 
purple,  and  white  flowers.  Like  other  bien- 
nials, it  may  either  be  sown  where  It  is  to 
remain,  any  time  after  midsummer,  or  may  be 
sown  in  beds  in  spring  for  transplanting.  C. 
rotund^olia  (Hairbell)  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  native  species.  Some  of  the  species  are 
grown  in  France  and  Italy  as  esculent  roots. 
All  succeed  well  in  any  good  soil,  and  are  pro- 
pagated freely  by  seeds  or  division. 

Campa'nola'oeaD.  A  natural  order  of  milky 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
having  no  stipules,  and  usually  bearing  showy 
blue  or  white  flowers.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
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North  America,  and  are  scarcely  known  in  hot 
regions.  The  chains  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Altai,  are  their  true 
homes.  Several  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  plants  have  a  milky,  acrid  Juice, 
but  the  roots  and  young  shoots  are  often  culti- 
vated as  articles  of  food,  as,  for  example,  the 
Bsjiipion  {Ckimpanula Bapuncu'jus),  There  are 
twenty-nine  known  genera,  and  540  species. 
Some  of  them  furnish  handsome  flowers  for 
the  border.  Jaaiane,  Phyteuma,  OampanuUi, 
Adonophora,  and  Platyoodon  are  examples  of 
the  order. 

Campa'nulate.  Bell-shaped,  as  the  coroUa  of 
OEiifipavtuIa. 

Campeachy  'Wood.  The  red  dye-wood,  better 
known  as  Logwood,  obtained  from  Hanu^ 
toxylon  CampeaiicKMtm. 

Camphire,  or  Samphire.    OnOumun  mcurUkmmn, 

Camphor.    See  Campkorci* 

Ca'mphora.  Camphor-tree.  From  Camphor, 
the  commercial  name  of  Its  chief  product. 
Nat.  Ord.  LauraeeoB* 

C.  offlcmcUM,  the  only  species  constituting 
this  genus,  is  an  evergpreen  tree  that  grows  to 
a  considerable  height,  dividing  into  many 
branches  covered  with  smooth,  greenish  bark. 
Its  flowers  are  small,  white,  destitute  of  calyx, 
with  a  slx-petalled  corolla.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles that  of  the  cinnamon. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
growing  abundantly  in  the  woods  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  The  roots, 
wood  and  leaves  have  a  strong  odor  of 
camphor.  This  substance  is  found  to 
lodge  everywhere  In  the  interstices  of 
the  fibres  of  the  wood,  also  in  the  pith,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  crevices  and  knots. 
The  camphor  of  commerce,  or  Chinese  cam- 
phor, is  obtained  from  tttQ  wood,  branches 
and  leaves,  by  dry  distillation.  It  Is  chlefiy 
produced  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  ijs 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  Canton,  whence 
foreign  countries  are  supplied. 

Campion.    Moss.    SUene  acaulia. 
Bose.    Lychnis  coronaria,  and  L.  Floa  Jovia, 

Campsi'dium.  From  JTompais,  a  curving.  Nat. 
Ord.  BignoniaoeoB, 

C.  fihdfolwm  is  a  beautiful  climber  from 
Chili.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  shining  green 
color,  and  resembles  the  fronds  of  some 
Ferns.  The  fiowers  are  small,  of  a  rich 
orange  color.  It  *is  a  rapid  grower,  well 
adapted  for  covering  rafters  or  back  walls  in 
the  green-house.  In  the  woods,  in  its  wild 
state,  it  grows  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  cover- 
ing the  tops  of  the  trees  in  a  most  graceful 
manner. 

Camptoao'ms.  Walking  Fern.  The  rather 
rare  or  local  C  rhiaxphyOuM^  is  the  only  native 
representative  of  the  genus,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  fronds,  tapering  above  into  a 
slender  prolongation  like  a  runner,  which 
often  roots  at  the  apex,  and  gives  rise  to  new 
fronds,  and  these  in  turn  to  others;  hence 
the  popular  name.    Syn.  Aspleniam. 

Campylobo'trys.  From  Jcampyloa,  a  curve,  and 
botrya,  a  bunch ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
inflorescence.    Nat.  Ord.  (HncfumaoetB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  green-house 
shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  They  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  glossy  foliage  than  for 
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the  beauly  of  the  flowers.  C.  regalia  has  ellip- 
tic leaves,  with  a  satiny  luster  and  a  rich 
bronzy-green  color.  This,  with  one  or  two 
other  species,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house  for  the  rare  beauty  of  the  foliage. 
They  were  introduced  in  1859,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  By  some  authors  this 
genus  is  placed  under  Hofftncmnia. 

Cam^vood.    See  Baphia, 

Canada  Balsa tn.    Abies  BcUaamea. 

Canada  Rice.    Zizania  aquaHca. 

Canaida  Tea.     OauUheria  procumhena. 

Canada  Thistle.    See  Ciraium. 

Canary  Bird  Flo^B^er.    See  TropcBolum. 

See  Phalaria. 


Canavalla.  A  genus  of  elegant  twining  plants 
of  the  Nat.  Did.  Le^mmoaa. 

The  purple  or  white  and  red  flowers  are 
produced  In  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  tri- 
foliate leaves.  Well  adapted  for  training  up 
the  rafters  of  a  stove  or  warm  green-house. 

Cancer  Root.  A  common  name  applied  to  the 
genus  Epiphegua,  and  also  to  OoTiopholia, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  medicinal  vir- 
tues.  • 

Cancer  Root.  One-Flowered.  AphyUon  uni- 
fiorum. 

Cancer-^nrort.    Linaaria  apuria,  and  L,  EkUine. 

Candidas.  A  pure  white ;  but  not  so  clear  as 
snow-white. 

Candle-berry  Myrtle.    Mtfrica  oerifera^  and  M, 

Qale. 
Candle-berry  Tree.    AUurOea  trUoha, 
Candle  Tree.  Panama.  See  ParmenHera  ceryera. 

Candle  "Wood.  Califomian.  Fouquiera  aplen- 
dena, 

CandoHea.  Named  for  A.  De  CandoUe^  of 
Gteneva,  author  of  many  botanical  works. 
Nat.  Ord.  JHOeniac&B. 

A  genus  of  very  ornamental  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia.  C,  tetrandra  is  a 
very  compact-growing  and  free-flowering  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  borne  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Introduced  in  1842.  It  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  fall  and  winter  blooming 
plants.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds 
when  obtainable. 

Candy-toft.    See  Iberia. 

Cane-brake.  A  common  name  for  di£Ferent 
species  of  Arwidinaria. 

Cane.  Dumb.  ZH^€$ibaehia  aeguine,  which  see. 
Chair-bottom,     various  species  of  Oalamua, 

which  see. 
Halacca.    Calamua  adpionvm. 
Battan.     Ckilafnua  draco  (C.  Botang), 
Sugar.    Saccharum  officinarum. 
Sugar,  Chinese.    Sorgkum  Saccharaiwn. 

Cane  Stakes.  The  tree-like  culms  or  stems  of 
two  species  of  Arwndinaria,  found  in  swamps 
and  by  the  margins  of  rivers  from  Florida  to 
Indiana.  They  are  much  used,  especially  by 
florists,  for  plant  stakes,  as  they  can  be  cut  to 
any  desired  length,  and  are  ready  for  use  at 
once.  Those  from  Indiana  are  considered  the 
best,  as  they  are  tougher  and  more  durable. 

Canesoena.  More  or  less  gray,  verging  on 
white;  grayish-white;  hoary;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  hairy  surfaces. 
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Canker.  A  rather  indeflnite  term,  used  to  denote 
a  disease  resulting  in  the  slow  decay  of  trees 
or  other  plants  attacked  by  it  See 
Carcinodea. 

Ca'nua.  Indian  Shot.  The  Celtic  name  for  a 
cane  or  reed.    Nat.  Ord.  ScUami'necB, 

This  is  an  extensive  and  very  interesting 
genus  of  tender  herbaceous  perennials.  Most 
of  the  species  have  showy  crimson,  orange 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  usually  grown 
for  the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
which  is  highly  ornamental;  hence  they  are 
favorite  plants  in  cultivation,  and  produce  a 
striking  effect  either  singly,  or  grouped  in  beds 
upon  the  lawn  in  the  summer  months.  If 
planted  in  a  rich,  deep  soil,  and  freely  watered, 
some  of  them  will  grow  ten  feet  during  the 
season,  and  from  a  single  tuber  make  a  clump 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  A  new  section, 
introduced  in  1884  by  a  Mr.  Orozet  of  France, 
has  a  dwarf  bushy  habit.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  abundance  from  June  to  October 
when  they  can  be  lifted  and  flowered  during 
winter  in  green-houses.  This  section  comprises 
many  grand  varieties,  the  flowers  of  many  of 
which  are  marked  like  orchids.  Beauty  is  not 
their  only  claim  to  consideration,  some  of  the 
species,  as  C.  edulia,  being  grown  extensively 
in  Peru  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  vege- 
table. Arrow-root  is  also  made  from  ti^is 
species.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  more  com- 
monly l^y  division  of  tubers,  which  should  be 
kept  during  the  winter  like  Dahlias. 

Ca'nnabis.  Hemp.  So  called  from  ganeh,  its 
Arabic  name,  and  from  the  Celtic  appellation 
can^  reed,  and  a&,  small.  Nat.  Ord.  UrlicacecB, 
Of  the  two  species  that  compose  this  genus, 
the  truly  important  one  is  C,  aoHva^  a  native 
of  India,  which  furnishes  the  Hemp  of  com- 
merce. The  Hemp  plant  is  an  annual,  growing 
from  four  to  eight  feet  high;  in  very  hot 
climates  it  frequently  grows  twenty  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes  on  differ- 
ent plants,  the  males  being  produced  in 
racemes,  and  generally  crowded  together 
towards  the  top  of  the  plant  or  end  of  the 
branches;  the  females  are  in  short  spikes, 
their  calyx  consisting  merely  of  a 
single  sepal,  rolled  around  the  ovary,  but 
open  on  one  side,  and  they  have  two  hairy 
stigmas.  The  fruit  (commonly  known  as 
''Hemp-seed")  is  a  small,  grayish-colored 
smooth,  shining  nut,  containing  a  single  oily 
seed.  For  the  production  of  good  flberthe 
seed  is  sown  close,  so  as  to  pixxluce 
straight  stems  without  branches.  The  har- 
vesting tcUces  place  at  two  periods ;  the  male 
being  pulled  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering, 
and  the  female  not  until  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
After  gathering  It  undergoes  treatment  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  flax  to  separate  the  fiber.  In 
Persia  and  other  very  hot  countries  the  plant 
furnishes  a  soft  resin,  which  is  collected  by 
the  coolies,  and  is  smoked  like  tobacco,  or 
pounded  into  pulp,  so  as  to  make  a  drink, 
both  being  stimulant  and  intoxicating.  The 
Asiatics  are  passionately  addicted  to  the  use 
of  this  means  of  Intoxication,  as  the  names 
given  to  the  Hemp  show  :  «*  leaf  of  delusion," 
<*  increaser  of  pleasure,"  etc. 

Canoe-Wood.     The  Tulip  tree.    lAriodendron 
tuZtpi/era. 

Canterbury  Bells.    See  (Jampanulamednmi, 
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Ca'ntna.  From  CkirUu,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
species  In  Peru.    Nat.  Ord.  PoUmoniatxiCB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs 
from  Peru.  The  foliage  is  fleshy,  the  flowers 
large  and  showy,  produced  in  terminal 
corymbs,  the  colors  being  white,  scarlet, 
yellow  and  blue.  They  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Fuchsia.  C  hvaifolia  is  the 
Magic  Tree  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  and  was 
formerly  used  to  decorate  their  houses  on 
feast  davs.  All  the  species  are  readily 
increased  Iw  cuttings,  C.  coronoptfolia,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  is  QUia  coronoptfolia  of 
Buiz  and  Pavon. 

Caoutohouo.  The  elastic,  gummy  substance 
known  as  Indian  Bubber,  which  is  the  Juice 
of  various  plants  growing  in  tropical  climates 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  Fkua  dasHca,  CastiUoa 
eloBHcaf  Urceola  elaatica,  etc.  The  milky  juice 
of  Siphocampylofi  caoiUchoucis  quite  different 
from  the  Caoutchouc  of  commerce. 

Cape  Bulbs.  A  term  employed  to  designate  a 
large  number  of  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that  require  the  protection  of  a  frame 
to  be  grown  in  this  latitude.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters  with- 
out protection.  Among  the  class  may  be 
found  Ixiaa,  J^dbianaSf  Sparcana,  Tritoniaa, 
OetasorkuMf  etc. 

Cape  Flgwort.    See  Pkygdiua. 

Cape  GkXMteberry.    PhyacUia  Peruviana, 

Cape  Jessamine.    See  Oardenia  florida. 

Cape  Poison  Bulb.  Buphane  diaticha  (Syn. 
Brunavigia  toaBicaria), 

Cape  Pond  "Weed.    AponogeUm  diataehyon. 

Cape  Treasure  Flower.     Oazania  pavonia. 

Caper  tree.*   See  Capparia. 

Capitate.  Having  a  head ;  pin-headed,  as  the 
stigma  of  the  Primrose.  Also,  growing  in  a 
head,  or  close  terminal  clusters,  as  the 
flowers  of  OompoaUcB,  etc. 

Capparida'oeaB.  A  natural  order  composed  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with  alternate  leaves 
and  solitary  or  clustered  flowers.  The  order 
is  divided  into  two  sub-orders:  CleomeoBy 
with  dry,  dehiscent  (splitting)  fruit,  and  Cap- 
parecB,  with  a  berry  fruit.  The  plants  are 
chiefly  tropical,  and  abound  in  Africa  and 
India.  Some  are  found  in  Europe  and  in 
North  America.  They  have  pungent  and 
stimulant  qualities,  and  have  been  used  for 
scurvy.  The  flower  buds  of  Cdpparia  apinoaa 
furnish  the  well-known  Capers.  C.  jEgypHaca 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Hyssop  of  Scrip- 
ture. There  are  thirty-three  known  genera 
and  355  species.  Capparia^  Cleomey  Polaniaia, 
and  OraiCBoa,  are  examples  of  the  genera. 

Ca'ppaxls.  Caper-tree.  From  kabar,  the  Arabic 
name  for  Capers.    Nat.  Ord.  Cappcuridacea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tender  or  half-hardy 
climbing  or  trailing  plants.  The  best  known 
of  the  species  is  C.  apinoaa,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  habit  it  resembles  the 
common  bramble.  The  Capers  are  the  buds, 
which  aro  gathered  just  before  expanding,  and 
pickled.  In  Italy  the  unripe  fruit  is  some- 
times pickled  in  vinegar  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  buds.  Capers  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Sicily,  though  they  are  extensively  grown  in 
the  south  of  France. 
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Capxifolia'oea.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  often  twining,  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  found 
sparingly  in  northern  Africa,  and  unknown  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Some  are  astrin- 
gent, and  others  have  emetic  and  purgative 
qualities,  liany  have  showy  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  common  Honeysuckle  (Lanieera) 
is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  climbing 
or  twining  plants.  Among  other  plants  of  the 
order  mav  be  mentioned  the  Snowball  or 
Guelder  tio&Q  (VOnirnwn  opukta),  the  Snow- 
berry  {Symphoricarptia  racemoaua),  the  Elder 
(Sanibucua  nigra),  and  the  Laurustinus  (Vt- 
iwmum  Tinua),  as  well  as  lAnnaa  bareaiia. 
The  black  berries  of  the  species  of  Vtbwmum 
found  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  eatable 
and  agreeable. 

Capse'lla.  A  common  weed  belonging  to  Nat. 
Ord.  Cructfera^ 

C.  Burack-paatoriaf  Shepherd's  Purse,  a  native 
of  Europe,  is  so  called  from  the  I'esemblanoe 
of  its  pods  to  some  ancient  form  of  purse. 
It  has  accompanied  Europeans  in  all  their 
migrations,  and  established  itself  wherever 
they  have  settled.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
hence  its  utilitarian  popular  name«  "Pick- 
pocket," is  more  appropriate  perhaps,  than 
the  sentimental  one  "Shepherd's  Purse." 

Ca'psioum.  Chili  Pepper.  From  kapto,  to 
bite;  referring  to  its  pungency.  Nat.  Ord. 
SoUmacea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tender  annual  and 
biennial  plants,  natives  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  China,  Brazil  and  Egypt.  C.  cmmvum 
is  the  common  garden  ])epper,  a  native  of 
India,  from  which  many  varieties  have  origi- 
nated. C,  fndeacena,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  the 
species  that  furnishes  the  Cayenne  Pepper  of 
commerce,  and  is  also  used  in  the  preparation 
known  as  Pepper  Sauce,  C.  groaaum,  a  native 
of  India,  is  the  Bell  Pepper  of  our  gardens. 

Capsule.    A  dry  dehiscent  seed  vessel  or  fruit. 

Caraga'na.  Siberian  Pea-tree.  So  called  from 
Carachana,  its  name  in  Tartary.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminoacB. 

An  Asiatic  genus  of  shrubs  or  low  growing 
trees.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  species 
is,  C,  Arboreacena,  the  Siberian  Pea-tree,  a  low 
sized  shrubby  troe,  with  numerous  yellow, 
tapering  twigs,  and  very  small,  pinnate  leaves 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Acacias, 
but  much  smaller  and  of  a  rare  golden-sreen 
color ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  pro- 
duced singly  or  in  clusters,  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  tree  of  marked  beauty  in  earlv 
summer,  by  the  contrast  it  presents  with 
shrubs  of  dark  and  less  delicate  foliage.  C 
Cliamlagu,  a  Chinese  species,  is  a  low  spread- 
ing shrub,  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  branches 
at  flrst  u^ight  and  then  decumbent.  Loudon 
says:  "When  grafted  on  C.  arboreaeena,  it 
forms  a  singularly  picturesque  pendulous 
tree ;  beautiful  not  only  when  it  is  in  leaf 
or  in  flower,  but  from  the  graceful  lines 
formed  by  its  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  when  they  are  completely  stripped  of 
their  leaves."  The  flowers  are  produced 
freely  in  large  dustere,  yellow  or  reddish,  in 
May  or  June. 

Carageen  or  Carrageen.  Irish  Moss.  A  name 
given  in  Ireland  to  Chondrua  criapua  and  some 
other  allied  AI^b.    Vast  quantities  are  col- 
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looted  for  sale,  and  supply  a  useful  aitlole  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  making  jelly  for  invalids. 
Its  deoided  sea  taste  and  odor  are  against  its 
being  a  perfect  substitute  for  isinglass. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  In  the  sick 
chamber  it  is  a  far  better  substitute  than 
gelatine,  as  that  has  very  small,  if  any  nutri- 
tive qualities,  a  fact  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
known. 

Ckragoa'ta.  A  genus  of  BromeMace(B,  closely 
allied  to  TittcmdMa;  stove-house  epiphytes. 
Their  bright  scarlet  bracts  are  very  showy 
when  in  bloom. 

Gara'way.    See  Oarum, 

Carcinodes.  A  term  applied  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  Canker  in  trees,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  a  slow  decay,  and  in  regard 
to  which  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  an  excellent 
authority,  says :  **  The  appearances  are  very 
different  in  different  plants,  and  the  causes 
different.  The  same  plant,  as  the  Apple,  may 
even  exhibit  three  or  four  different  kinds  of 
Canker.  One  form  arises  from  the  attack  of 
the  Woolly  Aphis;  a  second  from  the  devel- 
opment of  bundles  of  adventitious  roots, 
whose  tips  decay  and  harbor  moisture,  and 
contaminate  the  subjacent  tissues ;  a  third 
exhibits  itself  without  any  apparent  caubo,  m 
the  form  of  broad,  dai^  or  even  black  patches, 
spreading  in  every  direction ;  while  a  fourth 
shows  pale,  depressed  streaks,  which  soon 
become  confluent,  and  eventuaUy  kill,  first 
the  bark,  and  then,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  underlying  wood.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  out  completely  the  affected 
parts,  and  that  is  not  always  efficacious.  The 
Canker  of  the  Plum  and  Apricot  is  brought  on 
by  gumming.  In  many  cases  Canker  arises 
doubtless  from  the  roots  penetrating  into 
some  ungenial  soil,  which  vitiates  the  Juices 
and  induces  death  to  the  weaker  cells,  from 
which  it  spreads  to  surrounding  tissue.  The 
rugged  appearance  is  genercdly  due  to  a 
struggle  between  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant 
and  the  diseased  action." 

Cardami'ne.  Ladies'  Bmock.  Cuckoo  Flower. 
From  kardamme,  a  diminutive  of  kardamon, 
cress ;  referring  to  the  acrid  flavor.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cruc^ercB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
united  States,  Europe,  and  northern  Asia.  O. 
praboMia,  popularly  known  as  Ladies*  Smock 
or  Cuckoo  Flower,  is  a  very  pretty  meadow 
plant,  with  large  lilac  flowers,  common  in 
Europe,  but  a  rather  rare  plant  in  this  coun- 
try. A  double  variety  of  this  species,  some- 
times found  growing  wild,  is  remarkably 
proliferous,  the  leaflets  producing  new  plants 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
and  the  flowers,  when  they  wither  sending 
up  a  stalked  flower-bud  from  their  centers. 
The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  used 
in  salads. 

Ca'xdamon.    See  Amomum, 

Cardinal  Flower.    See  Lobelia  oardinoHa. 

Cttrdioape'rmiun.  Balloon  Vine.  From  kar- 
dia,  a  heart,  and  apermaf  seed ;  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of   the  seeds.     Kat.  Ord.  Sapinr 

Of  this  small  genus  only  one  species*  is 
grown  as  an  ornamental  plant,  viz.,  C.  Hali- 
cooobum,  which  is  a  rapid-growing,  handsome 
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climber,  remarkable  for  an  inflated  mem- 
branous capsule,  from  which  it  receives  its 
common  name,  BaUoon  Vine.  It  grows  readily 
from  seed.    Introduced  from  India  in  16(H. 

Cardoon.    See  Cynara. 

Ca'rduus.  Thistle.  From  ard,  the  Celtic  word 
for  a  prickle  or  sharp  point ;  referring  to  the 
spines  of  the  Thistle.    Kat.  Ord.  Oompoaike. 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  ornamental, 
though  many  of  them  are  tall,  robust-growing 
plants,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  room 
and  are  too  large  for  a  small  garden.  C. 
Maricmua  (Syn.  Silybum  Marianwn)  the  Holy 
Thistle,  is  well  marked  by  the  white  veins  on 
its  large,  shining  leaves,  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  portion  of  the  milk  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  having  fallen  on  them.  They  are 
annuals,  growing  freely  from  seed. 

Ca'rex.  From  careo,  to  want ;  the  upper  spikes 
being  without  seeds.    Nat.  Ord.  Cmeracea. 

This  genus  includes  more  than  1,000  species, 
widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  and 
Arctic  regions.  They  are  all  perennial  grasses ; 
a  few  species  are  handsome  plants  for  the 
green-house,  and  useful  for  basket  work  and 
aquariums.  They  are  usually  found  growing 
in  bogs,  marshes,  or  moist  woods,  where  they 
yield  a  very  inferior  quality  of  grass.  C. 
Friiaeri  is  the  handsomest  species  of  the 
genus,  resembling  at  a  short  distance,  when 
in  flower,  one  of  the  LUiacetB,  The  leaves  of 
several  of  the  species  are  used  for  seating 
chairs,  and  various  other  purposes  for  which 
we  use  the  common  Flag.  There  are  more 
than  900  species  in  this  country,  all  of  which 
are  without  interest  except  to  the  botanist. 

Caxioatnre  Plant.    See  Oraptophyllum. 

Carlxiate.    Keel-shaped. 

Ccurlado'vioa.  Named  after  CJiarlea  IV.  of 
Spain,  and  Louisa,  his  queen.  Nat.  Ord. 
CycUmthaoecB. 

A  genus  of  low-growing,  palm-like,  steve- 
house  plants.  Some  of  them  have  long, 
climbing  stems,  sending  out  atrial  roote, 
which  fasten  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  or  hang 
down  like  ropes,  while  others  are  stemless 
and  form  dense  thickete.  G.  pcUmata  is  one 
of  the  more  interesting  species.  Its  leaves 
are  shaped  and  plaited  like  a  fan,  and  are 
borne  on  long,  slender  stocks.  They  are  of 
tolerably  large  size,  and  deeply  cut  into  four 
or  five  divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  cut. 
It  is  from  the  leaves  of  this  species  that  the 
well-lmown  Panama  hate  are  made.  The 
leaves  are  cut  when  young,  and  the  stiff  par- 
allel veins  removed,  after  which  they  are  slit 
into  shreds,  but  not  separated  at  the  stalk 
end,  and  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  bleached  in  tlie  sun.  This 
species  is  also  exceedingly  useful  for  any  orna- 
mental or  decorative  purpose.  C.  plicaia  is 
a  very  interesting  climbing  species,  with  foli- 
age similar  to  that  of  C.  pcUmaiat  but  with 
much  shorter  leaf-stelks.  There  are  several 
other  species  useful  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  out-of-the-way  comer,  where  most 
other  plante  would  perish.  This  genus  is 
common  throughout  the  shady  thickete  of 
Panama,  and  along  the  coast  of  New  Grenada 
and  Ecuador.  They  are  increased  from 
suckers  or  from  seed. 

Carnation.    See  DiarUhus  caryophyUua, 
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CaniAiis.    Pale  red,  or  flesh-oolor. 

CamiyoroTui  Plants.  A  term  applied  to  DioncBa 
musc^puUi,  DarUngtonia  Cal^amica,  the  Dro- 
8er€La,  and  other  Insect-catching  plants,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  feed  on  the  insects 
which  they  entrap. 

Carob  Trea    See  CercOonia, 

Carolina  Allaploe.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Calucanlhua,  or  Sweet-scented  Shrub. 

CaroUna  Jasmine.    See  Gelaenwum. 

Carpel.  A  division  of  the  ovary;  one  of  the 
rolled-up  leaves  of  which  the  pistil  is  com- 
posed, whether  they  are  combined  or  distinct; 
the  small  parts  of  which  compound  fruits  are 
formed. 

Carpente'ria.  Named  after  the  late  Professor 
Carpenter  of  Louisiana.    Nat.  Ord.  ScLx^rag- 

An  ornamental,  hardy,  tall-growing  shrub 
with  pure  white  flowers, and  broadly-lanceolate 
pinnately-velned  leaves,  whitened  beneath, 
with  a  minute  and  close  pubescence.  Intro- 
duced to  cultivation  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
California,  in  1880. 

Carpi'nns.  Hornbeam,  Iron  Wood.  From  the 
Celtic  car,  wood,  and  pinda,  head ;  the  wood 
being  used  for  the  yokes  of  cattle.  Nat  Old. 
OorykuxiB. 

C.  Americana,  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus  in  our  woods,  is  a  low-growine  tree  of 
compact  form,  and  a  very  rigid  trunK.  It  is 
particularly  handsome  in  autumn,  because  of 
its  richlv-colored  foliage.  It  is  found  in 
nearly  all  parte  of  the  country,  but  is  not 
plentiful  in  any  section.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  exceedingly  hard  and  close-grained, 
and  is  well  suited  for  any  work  requiring  great 
hardness  and  strength. 

Caxpoly'sa.  From  Xcarpos,  fruit,  and  lyasa, 
rage ;  in  reference  to  the  three-celled  fruit,  or 
seed-pod,  opening  like  the  mouth  of  an 
enraged  animal.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacea. 

A  genus  of  South  African  bulbs,  the  only 
species  being  C  spirdUa,  which  is  a  very  pretty 
little  plant.  The  leaves  and  flower  scape  are 
twisted,  from  which  fact  it  derives  its  speciflc 
name.  The  flowers  are  white,  sepals  pink, 
tipped  with  green.  It  requires  protection  in 
winter,  or  may  be  kept  dry  and  grown  in  pots, 
starting  them  about  the  first  of  February. 
They  are  propagated  by  offsets.  Introduced 
in  1791. 

Carrion  Flcwar.  Coproamanthtts  herbaoeus, 
SmUax  herbocea,  and  the  genus  Stapdia. 

Carrot  Da^tcua  carota,  Thewild  Carrot,  Indig- 
enous to  Great  Britain  and  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  so  extensively  naturalized  in 
this  country  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  pests  of  the  farmer,  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  common  garden  Carrot,  which 
has  been  under  cultivation  from  time  im- 
memorial. Dioscorides  describes  accurately 
the  CaiTot,  both  as  a  wild  plant  and  as  culti- 
vated as  an  esculent  root  The  parentage  was 
not  questioned  until  Miller,  the  celebrated 
English  gardener  and  botanist,  undertook  to 
improve  the  wild  Carrot  by  cultivation,  and 
signally  failed  in  his  manv  and  varied 
attempts.  Others  have  experimented  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  no  better  success.  The 
prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  garden 
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Carrot  is  a  distinct  species,  or  was  obtained 
under  circumstances  entirely  different  or 
unknown  at  the  present  day.  The  carrot  was 
introduced  into  England,  in  about  its  present 
form,  by  the  Dutch,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  soon  thereafter  became  a  favor- 
ite vegetable,  and  a  useful  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able field  crop.  Careful  selection  has  gradually 
improved  the  quality  in  certain  respects,  of 
the  Carrot,  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  good  cultivation  is  now  required  to  keep 
the  varieties  up  to  their  proper  standard. 

Cartha'mus.  Saiflower.  From  quartom,  to 
paint,  in  Arabic;  the  fiowers  yield  a  fine 
color.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaikB. 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species  only, 
annual  pumts,  found  in  Caucasus  and  Egypt.  C 
tinctoriua,  the  Saffron  Thistle,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India,  China,  and  other  parte  of 
Asia,  for  the  coloring  matter  which  its 
fiowers  yield.  These  fiowers  contain  two 
kinds  of  coloring  matter — the  one  yellow, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  other  red, 
which  being  of  a  resinous  nature,  is  insolu- 
able  In  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. The  fruit  is  never  converted  to  any  use, 
as  it  dyes  only  dull  shades  of  color ;  the  other 
is  a  beautiful  rose-red,  capable  of  dyeing  evenr 
shade,  from  the  palest  rose  to  a  cherry-red. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  dyeing  silk,  affording 
various  shades  of  pink,  rose  crimson  and 
scarlet.  Mixed  with  flnely-powdered  talc  it 
forms  the  well-known  substaoioe  called  rouge. 
In  France  this  species  is  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  and  in  Spain  it  is  grown  in 
gardens  to  color  soups,  olives  and  other 
dishes.  It  is  readily  grown  from  seed,  which 
should  be  started  in  the  hot-bed  or  green- 
house. 

Ca'rum.  Caraway.  From  CSoria,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  was  flrst  discovered.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmbeUiferoB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  biennials,  but  one 
species  of  which,  O.  Carui,  is  of  any  special 
interest.  This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duces the  Caraway  seeds  which  contain  an 
aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  are  used  in  flavoring. 
The  plants  are  of  the  simplest  culture,  requir- 
ing only  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  grow. 

Ca'rya  Hickory.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
Walnut.    Nat.  Ord.  Juglandac&B, 

A  well-known  genus  of  hardv  deciduous 
trees,  conflned  wholly  to  North  America.  C 
€Uba  is  the  common  Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark 
Hickory,  so  called  on  account  of  the  rough, 
shaggy  bark  of  the  trees,  peeling  off  in  long, 
narrow  strips  from  large  trees.  This  species 
furnishes  the  best  Hickory  nuts.  C,  olivctfor- 
mia  is  the  Pecan-nut  tree,  common  from  Illi- 
nois southward.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree.  Its  delicious  nuts  are  well-known.  C 
porcina  is  the  Pig-nut,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able as  a  timber  tree,  but  the  fruit  is  worth- 
less. C.  amara  is  the  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp 
Hickory-nut.  C  atdcata  is  the  Western  Shell- 
bark  Hickory,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  nut 
which  has  a  very  thick  shell,  but  Is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  C,  tomentoaci^  common  in  the 
West  and  South,  bears  the  largest  nuts  of  any 
of  the  species,  the  size,  however,  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality.  The  timber  of  all  the 
species  Is  valuable  for  any  purpose  where 
strength  and  elasticity  are  required. 
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Caxyoph'yllacea.  An  extensive  order  of  herbs, 
with  steins  swollen  at  the  joints,  the  flowers 
terminal,  solitary,  or  disposed  In  racemes, 
panicles  or  corymbs;  the  leaves  entire  and 
opposite.    The  plants  of  this  order  are  natives 

Srindpally  of  temperate  and  cold  regions, 
'hey  Inhabit  mountains,  rocks,  hedges  and 
waste  places.  Humboldt  says  that  Glove- 
worts  constitute  a  twenty-seoondth  part  of 
the  flowering  plants  of  France,  one  twenty- 
seventh  of  those  of  Germany,  one  seventeenth 
of  Lapland,  and  one  seventy-secondth  of 
North  America.  There  are  some  very  showy 
flowers  In  the  order,  such  as  the  well-known 
and  popular  Pinks  and  Gamatlons;  but  the 
greater  number  are  mere  weeds.  The  Glove 
Pink  {Dianihus  CarifophyUim)  is  the  origin  of 
all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Gamatlons,  as 
Plcotees,  Blzarres  and  Flakes.  The  common 
Ghlckweed  i^SteUaria  media)  and  Spurrv  {Sper- 
gula  arvensia),  the  latter  used  as  fodder  for 
sheep,  are  other  examples.  There  are  about 
sixty  genera  and  l.iOO  species.  DianUnua, 
BUene,  Lychnis,  OerasHum,  Arenaria,  Alsine, 
Saponaria,  are  examples  of  this  order. 

CazyophT^tiB.  Glove-tree.  From  karuon,  a 
nut,  and  pkyUon,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the 
appearance  of  the  flower-buds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Myrtaeem, 

O.  aromaHcua,  the  tree  producing  the  well- 
known  spice  called  Gloves,  is  a  handsome 
evergreen,  rising  from  flfteen  to  thirty  feet, 
with  large  elliptic  leaves  and  purplish  flowers, 
arranged  In  terminal  heads  on  short-jointed 
stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
where  it  is  not  only  cultivated  for  Its  great 
commercial  value,  but  also  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  The  whole  tree  is  highly  aromatic,  and 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  have  nearly  the 
same  pungency  as  the  calyxes  of  the  flowers. 
A  celebrated  writer  who  had  visited  the 
Islands,  says :  '*  Glove-trees  as  an  avenue  to  a 
residence  are  perhaps  unrivalled — ^their  noble 
height,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  spicy 
fragrance  with  which  they  perfume  the  air, 
produce,  on  driving  through  a  long  line  of 
them,  a  degree  of  exquisite  pleasure  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  clear,  light  atmosphere  of 
those  latitudes." 

Carjo'pteriB.  From  fcctrtion,  a  nut,  and  pteron,  a 
wing;  the  fruit  is  winged.  Nat.  Ord.  Ver- 
henacctB, 

C.  Mcutacanthtta,  the  best  known  species,  is 
a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  of  easy  culture, 
blooming  In  autumn.  The  flowers  are  light 
'  azure-blue  in  color,  and  are  borne  in  axillary 
globose  heads.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
and  was  introduced  from  Ghina  in  1844. 

Caxj&Uu  Toddy  Palm.  The  old  Greek  name 
used  by  Dioscorides ;  the  Greeks  flrst  applied 
this  name  to  their  cultivated  Date.  Nat.  Ord. 
I\dmaee(B. 

C  urenSf  commonly  called  Fish-tail  Palm,  is 
the  most  prominent  species  of  this  genus.  It 
is  a  beautiful  tree,  growing  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, producing  many  pendulous  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  strings  of  suc- 
culent globular  berries,  dark  red  when  ripe, 
and  are  verv  sharp  and  acrid  in  taste.  In 
Geylon  it  vlelds  a  sort  of  liquor,  sweet,  whole- 
some, and  no  stronger  than  water.  It  is  taken 
from  the  tree  two  or  three  times  a  day,  each 
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yield  from  a  large  tree  being  from  three  to 
four  gallons.  When  boiled  down  It  makes  a 
coarse  brown  sugar  called  jaggory.  When  the 
tree  has  come  to  maturity  there  comes  out  a 
bud  from  the  top ;  that  bud  the  natives  cut 
and  prepare  by  putting  salt,  pepper,  lemons, 
garlic,  leaves,  etc.,  over  It,  wnich  keeps  It 
from  ripening.  They  dally  cut  o£P  a  thin  slice 
from  the  end,  and  the  liquor  drops  Into  a  ves- 
sel, which  they  set  to  catch  it.  The  buds  are 
most  delicious  to  the  taste,  resembling  wal- 
nuts or  almonds.  The  spedes  are  natives  of 
the  Indies,  and  are  grown  in  the  green-house, 
where  they  succeed  well  with  the  same  treat- 
ment which  other  tropical  Palms  require. 

Casoari'lla  Bark.    See  OroUm. 

Cashevir-Nut.    See  Anacardium. 

Cassa'ndra.  Leather-leaf.  C.  CdiydukUa,  the 
only  known  species,  sometimes  included  under 
Andromeda,  is  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  a  low, 
much-branched  shrub  belonging  to  the  Nat. 
Ord.  BricaoecBj  and  produces  its  pretty 
white  flowers  on  one-sided  racemes,  early  in 
spring. 

Cassava  Bread,  or  Cassava  MeaL  See  Mani- 
hoi  utUisaima, 

Ca'asia.  Senna.  From  the  Greek  name  of  a 
plant,  Kaasian,  of  the  Bible.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeawntnoacB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
green-house  perennials,  found  scattered  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Many  of  the 
species  are  well  known,  and  considered  of 
great  importance  for  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties. The  leaflets  of  several  of  the  species 
constitute  what  is  known  in  medicine  as 
Senna  leaves.  Those  from  C  acutffoUa  and 
C.  obovcUOj  African  and  East  Indian  species, 
are  the  most  hlghlv  esteemed.  The  leaves  of 
C.  MarUandica,  wUd  Senna,  a  native  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  have,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  properties,  and  are  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  the  officinal 
Senna.  This  species  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  our  most  valued  plants  for  the  border. 
It  grows  from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  foliage 
a  ^autlful  deep  green,  not  unlike  the  finer 
Acacias;  flowers  bright  yellow,  produced  in 
short  axillary  racemes,  continuing  along  time 
in  succession.  Some  of  the  roadsides  of  Long 
Island  are  bordered  with  this  plant,  and  no 
public  park,  with  all  that  art  can  bestow  upon 
its  drives  in  the  way  of  ornamentation,  .can 
compare  in  simplicity  and  beauty  with 
these  roadsides.  C  nietUofna,  Wild  Sensitive 
Plant,  another  native  species,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful hardy  annual,  common  on  our  roadsides, 
growing  about  six  Inches  high,  and  in  appear- 
ance almost  identical  with  the  SensltivePlant, 
Mimosa  pudica,  and  well  worth  cultivating  for 
its  beautiful  foliage.  C.  chamtBcristOt  com- 
monly known  as  Partridge  Pea,  is  a  very 
pretty  species,  common  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Caasi'nia.  Named  after  M.  Henri  Oassini,  an 
eminent  French  botanist.  Nat  Ord.  Oom- 
posUce, 

A  very  handsome  genus  of  shrubby  plants 
or  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  C,  Va/unHiersii  produces 
numerous  small  white  flowers  in  compact 
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clusters,  whioh  though  pretty,  are  not  enough 
to  recommend  the  plant  for  general  culture ; 
but  its  golden  coat  which  suffuses  the  back 
of  the  leaves,  and  still  more  densely  the  entire 
voung  stems,  will  always  make  it  an  object  of 
interest.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Caata'nea.    Chestnut.     From  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Thessaiy.    Nat.  Ord.  Oorylaoea. 

The  Chestnut  Tree  is  well  known 
because  of  the  nuts,  which  are  universally 
esteemed.  There  are  two  species  Indigenous 
to  this  country,  the  common  Chestnut,  C.  vea- 
oa,  found  throughout  the  States,  and  C.  pumiia, 
a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub,  common  south- 
ward, which  produces  a  smaller  nut,  known 
as  the  Chinquapin.  The  Spanish  Chestnut,  a 
variety  of  &  veaca,  differing  from  our  native 
Chestnut  mainly  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  at  a  very 
early  date.  This  tree  grows  to  an  immense 
size.  A  tree  near  Queens,  L.  I.,  planted 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  a  trunk 
almost  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
about  fifty  feet  high,  with  immense  spreading 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  shade  trees 
to  be  found  in  this  country.  A  specie'bof 
late  introduction  from  Japan  promises  to 
become  one  of  our  most  useful  as  well  as 
most  ornamental  trees,  or,  more  properly,  tall 
shrubs.  The  fruit  of  this  species  was 
received  in  New  York  a  few  years  since  in  a 
consignment  of  goods  from  Japan.  The 
merchant  receiving  the  same,  seeing  the  nuts 
were  of  such  excellent  quality,  fully  equal  to 
those  of  our  native  species,  and  as  large  as  the 
Spanish  Chestnut,  attempted  the  growing  of 
them,  and  with  remarkable  success.     In  five 

Sears  they  commenced  to  fruit,  and  are  now 
earing  profusely.  The  shrub  is  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  suitable  for  the  lawn.  The 
fruit  or  nuts  are  borne  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  Those  who  have  had  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  Judge  of  Its  character,  predict 
its  early  adoption  as  a  hedge  plant,  for  which 
purpose  it  seems  well  adapted.  In  addition 
to  its  value  as  an  ornamental  hedge,  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  valuable  for  its  yield  of 
nuts. 

Caatille'Ja.  Painted-Cup.  Named  in  honor  of 
Don  GcuUHieja,  a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
ScropkularuicecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  fortv  species, 
neariv  all  of  which  are  American,  a  few  being 
found  in  northern  Asia.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  brightly  colored  floral  leaves  or 
bracte,  the  most  of  which  are  more  showy  than 
the  flowers,  which  are  commonly  yello^sh  or 
greenish.  C,  trultvisa,  a  beautiful  perennial 
species,  has  recentiy  been  Introduced  into 
our  gardens  from  Europe,  although  it  is  a 
native  of  Colorado.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
desirable  hardy  plants,  producing  its  brilliant 
scarlet  bracts  in  great  profusion.  This 
species  is  so  entirely  distinct  from  most  other 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  so  showy,  and 
can  be  grown  with  as  little  difficulty  as  most 
other  herbaceous  plants,  that  we  cannot  but 
consider  it  a  great  acquisition. 

Castillo'a.  A  Mexican  tree  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  UWtoacecB,  and  having  male  and 
female  flowers  alternating  one  with  the  other, 
on  the  same  branch.  C  ektsUca^  contains  a 
milky  Juice  yielding  Caoutchouc. 
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Castor  Oil  Bean.    Bee  Ricinus. 

Casuaxl'na.  Beef- wood.  Supposed  to  be  immm<1 
from  the  resemblance  the  leaves  bear  to  ihe 
feathers  of  the  Oaaaowary.  Nat.  Ord.  Oosuri- 
fMioecB. 

A  genus  of  veiy  curious  trees,  constituting 
of  themselves  a  distinct  familv.  They  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  gigantic  Horse- 
tails {Equiatiaetm)^  being  trees  with  thread- 
like. Jointed,  furrowed  branches,  without 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  not  of  a  showy  char- 
acter. These  plants  are  met  most  abundantly 
in  tropical  Australia,  and  occasionatty  in  the 
Indian  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  etc.  x  In  Aus- 
tralia, from  their  somber  appearance,  they 
are  planted  in  cemeteries.  The  timber  fur- 
nished by  these  trees  is  valuable  for  its  ex- 
treme hardness  and  its  red  color,  it  is  called 
in  the  islands  Beef-wood.  The  several  species 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  uses  in  the  me- 
chanic and  useful  arts.  A  few  of  them  have 
been  introduced  into  green-houses  for  their 
singular  appearance. 

Catalpa.  Indian  Bean.  Cigar  Tree.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  flrst  discovered  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  BigmonUuxtB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  trees,  natives 
of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Japan 
and  China.  C  hignonwidea  (syn.  8yringatfotia)t 
a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shade  trees,  has  bright,  yellow- 
ish-green, heart-shaped  leaves,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  numerous  loose  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  spotted  with  orange  and  purple.  C. 
h.  aiurea,  a  golden-leaved  variety,  is  slower 
growing  than  the  parent  and  is  golden  over  the 
entire  leaf  on  the  young  growths  in  June,  and 
the  second  growth  in  August  and  September. 
C.  epecioaOf  the  Western  Catalpa,  cultivated 
and  now  widely  naturalized  in  southern 
Arkansas,  western  Louisiana,  and  eastern 
Texas,  has  white  flowers,  in  rather  large  pan- 
icles and  in  general  appearance  is  similar  to 
C.  hignonioidea,  but  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  its  much  larger 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  C.  BungeH,  generally 
known  as  C.  KcBntpfeari^  is  probably  a  small 
form  of  C  hignoni(ridea,  and  is  a  remarkable 
shrub,  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  fiom  eight  to  ten  feet.  The 
trees  when  young  make  a  rapid  growth,  and 
are  particularly  valuable  for  lawn  or  street 
decoration,  being,  so  far,  entirely  exempt 
trora  the  ravages  of  insects  and  caterpillars. 

Catana'nohe.  From  katanangket  a  strong  in- 
centive; in  reference  to  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Greek  women  of  using  it  in  love 
potions.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoeiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  annuals  and  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials.  C.  cofnUea,  a  perennial 
species,  with  slender  stalks,  long,  narrow 
leaves,  and  large  heads  of  sky-blue  flowers, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  From 
this  species  several  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced with  white  and  double  flowers,  all  very 
desirable  for  the  open  border  and  for  outtinss. 
They  are  increased  by  division  or  from  seeds. 
C.  luteat  an  annual  species  with  yellow  flowers, 
is  a  native  of  Candla. 

Cataae'tum.  From  kcUa,  downward,  and  seta,  a 
bristle ;  referring  to  the  position  of  the  two 
horns  of  the  column.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacoB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  strong  and  rapid 
growing,  terrestrial  orchids,  common  in  the 
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tropical  portions  of  South  Amerioa.  The 
flowers  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  sin- 
galarity  of  form,  and  some  are  very  beautiful, 
and  have  a  delicious  fragrance.  The  same 
plant  not  unfrequently  produces  what  would 
seemingly  appear  to  be  totally  different 
flowers,  it  has  a  decided  propensity  to 
' '  sport. '*  The  singular  shape  of  their  flowers, 
and  other  marked  characteristics,  entitle 
them  a  place  in  every  collection.  When  at 
rest  they  should  be  kept  cool  and  dry ;  in  a 
growing  state,  they  require  strong  heat  and 
copious  waterings.    Increased  by  division. 

Cat-brier.    See  Smilax, 

Catohfly.    See  SUene, 
Lobels*.    See  SUene  armeria. 

Ca'techa  Tree.    Accusia  (Mimoaa)  OcUechu. 

CaterpiUan.    8corpiurtt8  vermicuiaiua. 

Catkin.  A  deciduous  spike,  consisting  of  uni- 
sexual apetalous  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the 
Willow,  Hazel,  etc.,  are  Catkins. 

Cat-Mint  and  Catnip.    See  Nepeta, 

Cat-Tail.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  Pearl 
Millet;  also  applied  Ui  EquMetum,  Hippwri»y 
and  a  few  other  plants* 

Cat-Tail  Flag.    See  Tj/pha. 

Cat's  Tall  Qraas.  One  of  the  common  names 
of  the  genus  PMeum^  Timothy  or  Herd's 
Grass. 

Cattle-poison  Plant.  W.  Anstralia.  Several 
species  of  QoBtrolobi'iima. 

Cattle'ya.  Named  after  Mr.  Cattley,  a  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  botany.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidaaoB. 

What  the  Bose  and  Carnation  are  among 
garden  plants,  the  Cattleya  is  among  Orchids, 
pre-eminently  beautiful.  Not  a  species  but 
possesses  claims  of  the  strongest  nature  on 
the  culturist's  attention,  either  for  its  delicate 
loveliness  or  the  rich  and  vivid  coloring  of  its 
large  and  handsome  flowers.  They  are  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  parts  of  South  America, 
and  in  cultivation  are  found  to  succeed  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  the 
majority  of  plants  of  the  same  order.  They 
will  grow  either  on  cork,  blocks  of  wood,  or 
in  pots  of  sphagnum,  carefully  drained  and 
moderately  watered  at  all  times ;  indeed,  the 
dunp  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  them  through  the  winter ;  and  if 
about  flfty  degrees  of  heat  is  steadily  main- 
tained through  this  period,  with  an  increase 
of  about  ten  degrees  in  summer,  the  plants 
will  be  found  to  grow  vigorously,  and  conse- 
quently flower  in  perfection.  The  colors  of 
the  flowers  run  through  all  the  shades  of 
white,  rose,  rosy-lilac,  crimson  and  carmine, 
nor  is  even  yellow  absent.  Where  all  are 
beautiful  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  select.  The 
following,  however,  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection. C,  dtrina^  criapa,  HarriaonicB,  inter- 
medkL,  labiaUi,  Loddtgesii,  PerciviUeana,  Skin- 
neri,  MosaicB  and  TriancB,  with  their  numerous 
varieties,  and  many  others.  All  the  CatUeyaa 
are  increased  by  division.   See  Orchids. 

Caudate.    Tailed ;  having  a  process  like  a  tall. 


The  axis  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  the 
stem  and  root.  Applied  also  to  the  trunk  of 
Palms  and  Tree  Ferns.  Caiidex  repens  is  a 
creeping  stem,  or  what  is  now  called  a 
rhieome.     CkmAfx  de/Hxndena  is  the  root. 
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Catdeaoent.    Acquiring  a  stem. 

Canliflower.  Braaaica  oleracea  ccndiflartu  The 
Cauliflower  is  the  most  delicate  and  delicious 
of  the  genus  Braaaica,  Its  early  history  is 
entirely  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Italy.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Gerarde  in  1597,  as  then  very  rare  in  England, 
and  it  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection, or  grown  for  the  market,  until  about 
1700.  From  that  period  until  the  present, 
there  has  been  a  slow,  but  marked  and  steady 
improvement  in  the  size  and  quality  of  this 
vegetable.  To  the  English  and  Dutch  gar- 
deners we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  per- 
fection the  Cauliflower  has  attained.  Heads 
of  immense  size  are  now  grown  for  the  market ; 
it  being  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  ahead 
perfectly  sound  and  smooth,  fully  ten  inches 
In  diameter,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule, 
siise  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
the  larger,  if  differing  at  all,  being  more 
tender  and  delicious.  The  varieties  of  the 
Cauliflower  are  numerous.  In  this  work  we 
cannot  point  out  the  best,  as  locality  and  se- 
lection cause  variations  more  marked  than 
even  the  varieties.  The  most  popular  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  are  Snowball  and 
Erfurt  for  early,  and  Algiers  for  late.  For 
the  perfection  of  the  Cauliflower  a  deep,  rich, 
loamy  soil  is  required,  a  low,  moist  situation 
being  preferable ;  it  will  not  succeed  in  dnr 
ground.  Where  irrigation  can  be  employed, 
the  greatest  beneflts  will  be  derived ;  in  fact, 
a  large  crop  will  be  secured  with  irrigation, 
when  without  it  the  result  would  be  total  fail- 
ure. Culture  nearly  the  same  as  for  cabbage, 
which  see. 

Caulophy'lluni.  The  generic  name  of  the  plant 
commonly  known  as  Blue  Cohosh,  sometimes 
called  Pappoose-root. 

Cayenne  Pepper.    See  Oapaicum, 

Ceano'thos.  Bed  Boot,  New  Jersey  Tea.  An 
obscure  name  in  Theophrastus,  probably  mis- 
spelled.   Nat.  Ord.  RhamncuxcB, 

A  genus  of  low-growing  shrubs,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  best  known  being  C, 
.  Americomuat  a  species  common  in  dry  wood- 
lands. This  shrub  attained  considerable 
notoriety  during  the  American  Bevolution,  on 
account  of  its  leaves  being  dried  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,  a  practice  not  yet  wholly 
discontinued.  The  roots  are  used  in  dyeing 
wool  of  a  Nankeen  or  cinnamon  color.  There 
are  species  from  Mexico  and  South  America, 
that  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house,  and  regarded  with  favor.  Their 
season  of  flowering  is  too  short  to  warrant 
very  general  cultivation. 

Cecro'pia.  Snake  wood.  A  genus  of  orna- 
mental, evergreen,  soft-wooded,  milky  trees, 
natives  of  South  America,  and  belonging  to 
the  Nat.  Ord.  UrtUxuxcB. 

C.peUaJtci,  the  Trumpet  Tree  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  so  called  be- 
cause its  hollow  branches  are  used  for  musi- 
cal instruments.  Is  the  only  species  of 
interest. 

Cedar.    See  Jwniperua. 
Barbadoes  and  Bermuda.    Juniperus  Bcrmw 

diana. 
Bed  Califomian.    lAbooedrua  decmreua. 
Bed  Yirginian.    See  Jtmiperua, 
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Cedar-Apples.  The  Pennsyivanian  name  for 
the  curious  excrescenoes  on  Jvmpents  Virgmv- 
anus,  caused  by  a  fungus. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.    See  CBdrtia. 

Cadreleee.  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
order,  now  included  as  a  tribe  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  MeHacea, 

Cedrone'Ua.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
kedron^  the  cedar,  because  of  its  fragrant 
resinous  scent.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaJta. 

A  small  genus  of  sweet-scented  perennial 
herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  pale,  purplish 
flowers  in  spikes  or  terminal  racemes; 
natives  of  North  America  and  the  Canary- 
Isles.  C  eordaiti^  a  neat  little  alpine  plant 
with  a  leaf  somewhat  like  the  Ground  Ivy, 
and  a  lilac,  slightly  dotted,  flower  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Salvia,  is  very  dwarf  and 
pretty,  and  wUl  probably  prove  a  desirable 
plant  for  rockwork. 

Cedron  Trea    See  Simaba. 

Ce'drus.  The  Cedar.  From  Latin  Cedrvs, 
Greek  Kedtos ;  a  name  for  a  coniferous  tree 
in  the  time  of  Homer.    Nat.  Ord.  Ckm^enB. 

This  genus  consists  of  a  few  species  that 
have  been  separated  from  Abies  and  thmvper- 
fw,  their  characteristics  being  their  evergreen 
leaves,  disposed  in  bundles,  or  fasides,  and 
their  upright  cones.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  species,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Sacred  History.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreen  trees  for  lawn 
decoration,  though  rarely  met  with.  There 
is  a  noble  specimen  on  the  grounds  of  W.  F.  D. 
Manioe,  at  Queens,  L.  I.  It  is  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
circumference.  There  was  a  still  larger  speci- 
men a  few  years  since  on  the  grounds  of  the 
late  €teo.  C.  Thorbum,  at  Astoria,  L.  I. 
C,  Deodarc^  the  Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar,  is 
of  vigorous  pyramidal  form  with  light  silvery 
glaucous-green  foliage,  very  graceful  and 
drooping.  It  is  a  most  charming  evergreen, 
not  entirely  hardy,  north  of  Philadelphia,  but 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornamental  trees  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Celandine.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
CTie^uiontufii,  which  see. 

Celastra'oeee.  This  natural  order  consists  of 
shrubs,  or  small  trees,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
and  far  more  abundant  beyond  the  tropics 
than  within  them.  There  are  thlrty-flve 
known  genera,  and  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species.  Cdaatrus^  Ewmymus,  and 
EUBodendron,  are  examples  of  this  order. 

Cela'stniB.  Staff  Tree,  Bitter  Sweet.  From 
keiaSt  the  latter  season ;  referring  to  the  fruit 
hanging  on  the  trees  all  winter.  Nat.  Ord. 
CdaatrcuxcR, 

This  genus,  consists  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
climbers.  One  native  species,  G.  scandena, 
is  a  handsome  twining  shrub,  remarkable  for 
its  orange-colored  capsules,  and  the  scarlet 
coating  of  the  fruit.  It  is  planted  as  an 
ornamental  climber,  and  Is  known  by  Its  pop- 
ular name  of  Bitter  Sweet.  Propagated  by 
seeds  and  suckers. 

Celeziao  or  Tamip-Rooted  Celery.  Apium 
ffraveolena  var.  rapaoeum,  A  very  distinct 
variety  of  Celery,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  the  root,  which  closely  resembles 
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that  of  a  turnip,  and  is  the  part  eaten.  It  is 
more  hardy  than  the  common  Celery,  and 
can  be  preserved  for  use  much  later  in  the 
spring.  It  is  but  little  grown  except  In 
France  and  Germany,  where  it  is  employed 
as  a  vegetable  and  as  a  salad.  It  is  usually 
boiled  unUl  tender,  and  then  slightly  pickled 
in  vinegar. 

Celery.  Apiwn  qrcweolens.  Celery  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in 
marshy  places  and  ditches  near  the  coast.  It 
is  a  biennial.  There  are  In  its  wild  state  two 
kinds,  the  red  and  the  white-stalked,  of  both 
of  which  there  are  numerous  garden  varieties, 
the  cultivation  of  which  Is  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  As  it  i  ^ 
a  crop  of  vast  importance  we  give  in  a  con- 
densed form  such  information  regarding  its 
cultivation,  as  will  enable  anyone  to  succeed 
in  its  cultivation. 

The  seeds  are  sown  on  a  well-pulverized, 
rich  border,  in  the  open  ground,  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  (For 
instructions  in  sowing,  see  article  headed 
<*  Sowing  and  Planting,  Use  of  the  Feet  in.") 
The  bed  is  kept  clear  of  weeds  until  July, 
when  the  plants  are  set  out  for  the  crop. 
But  as  the  seedling  plants  are  rather  trouble- 
some to  raise,  when  for  private  use  only,  and 
as  they  can  usually  be  purchased  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  raised  on  a  small  scale.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  sow  the  seed.  *But 
when  wanted  In  quantity,  the  plants  should  al- 
ways be  raised  by  the  grower,  as  Celery  plants 
are  not  only  difficult  to  transplant,  but  are 
usually  too  expensive  to  buy  when  the  crop  is 
grown  to  sell.  The  European  plan  Is,  to  make 
a  trench  six  or  eight  inches  deep  in  which  to 
plant  Celery;  but  our  violent  rain  storms 
in  summer  soon  showed  us  that  this  plan  was 
not  a   good    one    here,   so   we    set    about 

J  slanting  on  the  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
ust  as  we  do  with  all  vegetables.  Celery  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  manure,  which,  as 
usual  with  all  other  crops,  must  be  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  soli  before 
the  Celery  Is  set  out.  When  the  ground  is 
well  prepared,  we  stretch  a  line  to  the  dis- 
tance required,  and  beat  it  slightly  with  a 
spade,  so  that  It  leaves  a  mark  to  show  where 
to  place  the  plants.  These  are  set  out  at 
distances  of  six  Inches  between  the  plants,  and 
usually  four  feet  between  the  rows,  when  the 
Celery  Is  to  be  "  banked*'  up  for  ecurly  or  fall 
use;  but  when  grown  for  winter  use,  from 
two  to  three  feet  between  the  rows  is  suffi- 
cient. Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  putting 
out  the  Celery  to  see  that  the  plant  Is  set  just 
to  the  depth  of  the  roots ;  if  much  deeper,  the 
'*  heart "  might  be  too  much  covered  up.  which 
would  Impede  the  growth.  It  is  also  Important 
that  the  soil  be  well  packed  to  the  roots  in 
planting,  and  this  we  do  by  returning  on  each 
row,  after  planting,  and  pressing  the  soil 
against  each  plant  firmly  with  the  feet ;  and  if 
the  operation  can  be  done  in  the  evening,  and 
the  plants  coplouslv  watered,  no  further  at- 
tention will  be  required. 

Planting  may  be  done  any  time  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  first  week  In  August. 
After  planting,  nothing  Is  to  be  done  but  keep 
the  crop  clear  of  weeds  until  September ;  by 
that  time  the  handling  process  is  to  be  begun, 
which  consists  in  drawing  the  earth  to  eacli 
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aide  of  the  Celery,  and  pressing  it  tightly  to 
it»  so  as  to  give  the  loaves  an  upward  growth 
preparatory  to  blanching  for  use.  Supposing 
this  handling  pix)ces8  is  done  by  the  middle 
of  September,  by  the  first  week  in  October  it 
Is  ready  for  **  banking  up,"  which  is  done  by 
digging  the  soil  from  between  the  rows,  and 
laying  or  banking  it  up  with  the  spade  on 
each  side  of  the  row  of  Celery.  After  being 
so  banked  up  in  October,  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  In  three  or  four  weeks,  if  wanted  at  that 
time.  But  if,  as  in  most  cases,  it  is  needed 
for  winter  use  only,  and  is  to  be  put  away  in 
trenches,  or  in  the  cellar,  as  will  hereafter  be 
described,  all  that  it  requires  is  the  operation 
of  *•  handling."  If  the  Celery  is  to  be  left  in 
the  open  ground  where  it  was  grown,  then  a 
heavy  bank  must  be  made  on  each  side  of  the 
rows,  and  as  cold  weather  approaches — say  in 
this  latitude  by  the  middle  of  November — ^an 
additional  covering  of  at  least  a  foot  of  leaves 
or  litter  must  be  closely  packed  against  the 
bank,  to  protect  it  from  frost ;  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  leave  it  in  the  banks  where  it  grows, 
in  any  section  of  the  oountij  where  the  tem- 
perature gets  lower  than  10  degrees  above 
zero. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep  Celery  for 
family  use  is  in  a  cool  cellar.  This  can  be 
done  by  storing  it  in  narrow  boxes,  of  a  depth 
a  little  less  than  the  height  of  the  Celery.  A 
few  inches  of  sand  or  soil  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  Celery  is  packed 
upright,  the  roots  being  placed  on  the  sand  at 
the  bottom;  but  no  sand  or  anything  else 
must  be  put  between  the  stalks  of  the  Celery, 
all  that  is  needed  being  the  damp  sand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  before  Celery  will  blanch  or  whiten,  it 
must  first  start  at  the  root ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity  of  placing  the  roots  on  an  inch  or  so  of 
damp  sand.  Boxesthus  packed  and  placed  in 
a  cool  cellar  in  November,  will  be  blanched  fit 
for  use  during  January,  February,  and  March, 
though  for  succession  it  will  be  better  to  put 
it  in  the  boxes,  from  the  open  ground,  at  three 
different  times,  say  October  26th,  November 
10th,  and  November  20th.  Or  if  the  boxes  are 
not  at  hand,  the  Celery  may  be  put  away  on 
the  fioor  of  the  cellar,  in  strips  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  wide,  divided  by  boards  of  a 
width  equal  to  the  height  of  the  Celery.  That 
is,  if  the  Celery  is  two  feet  high,  the  boards 
separating  it  must  be  about  the  same  height. 
The  reason  for  dividing  the  Celery  in  these 
narrow  strips  by  boards  is  to  prevent  heating, 
which  would  take  place  if  placed  together  in 
too  thick  masses.  The  dates  above  given 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  latitude  of  New  York ; 
if  further  south,  do  the  work  later ;  if  further 
north,  earlier.  If  one  has  no  suitable  cellar, 
the  Celery  can  be  very  readily  preserved  in 
the  manner  followed  by  market  gardeners. 
Thus,  after  ithas  been  ''  handled  "  or  straight- 
ened up,  as  before  described,  what  is  intended 
for  use  by  Christmas  should  bo  dug  up  about 
October  25th ;  that  to  be  used  in  January  and 
February,  by  November  lOtn;  and  that  for 
March  use,  by  November  20th,  which  latter 
date  is  as  late  as  it  can  be  risked  here.  Al- 
though it  will  stand  quite  a  sharp  frost,  the 
weather  by  the  end  of  November  is  often 
severe  enough  to  kill  it,  or  so  freeze  it  in  the 
ground  that  it  cannot  be  dug  up.  The  ground 
in  which  It  is  to  be  preserved  for  winter  use  I 
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must  be  as  dry  as  possible,  and  so  arranged 
that  no  water  can  remain  in  the  trench.  Dig 
a  trench  as  narrow  as  possible  (if  it  should 
not  be  wider  than  ten  inches),  and  of  a  depth 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  Celery;  that  is,  if 
the  plant  of  Celei^  be  eighteen  inches  high, 
the  trench  should  be  dug  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  Celery  is  then  packed  exactly  in 
the  manner  described  for  storing  in  boxes 
to  be  placed  in  the  cellar;  that  is,  stand 
it  as  near  upright  as  possible,  and  pack  as 
closely  together  as  can  be  done  without  bruis- 
ing it ;  no  soil  or  sand  must  be  put  between 
the  stalks.  As  the  weather  becomes  cold,  the 
trenches  should  be  gradually  covered  with 
leaves  or  litter  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  which  will  be  enough  to  prevent  severe 
freesdng,  and  enable  the  roots  to  be  taken  out 
easily  when  wanted.  Another  method  now 
practised  by  the  market  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey  is  as  follows :  before  the  approach  of 
very  cold  weather— say  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber—the Celery  in  the  trenches  is  pressed 
somewhat  closely  together  by  passing  a  spade 
down  deeply  alongside  of  the  trench  on  each 
side,  but  about  three  or  four  Inches  from  the 
Celery.  It  is  best  done  by  two  men,  so  that 
they  press  against  each  other,  thus  firming 
the  top  of  the  Celery  in  the  trench  until  it  is 
compact  enough  to  sustain  a  weight  of  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  which  is  taken  from  the 
sides  of  the  trench  and  spread  over  the  Celery. 
This  earth  covering  keeps  it  rather  fresher 
than  the  covering  of  litter,  though  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  the  earth  covering  is 
not  sufficient,  and  a  covering  of  six  or  seven 
Inches  of  leaves  must  yet  be  placed  over  the 
earth  covering. 

From  200  to  600  roots  are  usually  required 
for  the  use  of  an  ordinary  family.  The  vari- 
eties we  recommend  are  the  Golden  Dwarf, 
Sandringham,  Golden  Self-blanching,  White 
Walnut,  White  Plume,  and  London  Bed. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  varietv  known  as 
"White  Plume"  is  that  n(Uur€My  its  stalks 
and  portions  of  its  inner  leaves  are  white,  so 
that  by  closing  the  stalks,  either  bv  tying 
them  up  with  matting,  or  by  simply  drawing 
the  soil  up  against  the  plants  and  pressing  it 
together  with  the  hands,  and  again  drawing 
up  the  soil  with  the  hoe  or  plough,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soil  that  has  been  squeezed  against 
the  Celery  in  its  place,  completes  the  work  of 
blanching ;  while  it  is  well-known  that  in  all 
other  kinds  of  Celery,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
slow  and  troublesome  process  of  **  banking" 
with  the  spade  is  a  necessity.  Another  great 
merit  of  the  •*  White  Plume"  Celery  is  that 
it  far  exceeds  any  known  vegetable  as  an 
ornament  for  the  toble,  the  inner  leaves  being 
disposed  somewhat  like  an  ostrich  feather,  as 
to  suggest  the  name  we  have  given  it  of 
*•  White  Plume."  It  is  well  known  that  one- 
half  the  value  of  a  Celery,  particularly  in  our 
best  hotels  and  restaurants,  is  held  to  be  its 
value  as  a  table  ornament,  and  for  this  purpose 
this  new  variety  is  admirably  fitted.  In 
addition  to  this,  its  eating  qualities  are  equal 
to  the  very  best  of  the  older  sorts,  being  crisp, 
solid  and  having  a  peculiar  nutty  flavor, 
peculiar  to  the  "Walnut"  and  some  of  the 
red  sorts;  altogether  we  cannot  find  words 
sufficient  to  describe  its  many  merits  as  it 
deserves.  The  great  bugbear  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Celery,  by  those  engaged  in  growing  it 
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for  market,  has  been  the  labor  entailed  in  the 
"  banking  "  to  whiten  or  blanoh  it ;  and  with 
the  unskilled  amateur  growing  a  few  hundred 
for  private  use,  the  troublesome  process  of 
<* banking"  has  usually  been  detriment  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  him  from  trying.  In  the  first 
week  of  October,  of  1882,  the  Celery  banks  in 
Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  must  have  cost  at  least 
$10,000  in  labor  to  erect ;  but  a  rain  storm  of 
twenty-four  hour's  duration  washed  the  banks 
down  and  destroyed  the  work  of  weeks.  Had 
this  new  Celery  been  under  process  of  blanch- 
ing, no  high  banks  would  have  been  needed 
and  the  storm  would  have  been  nearly  harm- 
less, as  the  *'wash"  would  have  done  but  a 
trifling  injury.  But  absolute  perfection  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  anything,  and  the 
"White  Plume"  Celery  has  one  drawback; 
the  verr  qualities  that  make  its  culture  so 
simple  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months, 
unfits  it  for  a  late  Celery  that  will  keep  until 
spring,  as  its  tenderness  of  structure  causes 
it  to  rot  quicker  than  the  old  green  kinds ; 
but,  to  be  used  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December  and  the  early 
part  of  January,  we  advise  it  to  be  grown,  if 
quality  and  the  saving  of  labor  is  a  consider- 
ation. It  is  equally  as  hardy  against  frost  as 
the  other  kinds;  in  size  and  weight  It  is 
very  similar  to  those  popular  kinds :  the 
"Golden  Dwarf"  and  "Half  Dwarf"— in  fact 
it  originated  in  what  is  known  as  a  "sport" 
from  the  "  Half  Dwarf ; "  that  is,  a  single  plant 
showed  the  whiteness  of  stem  and  peculiar 
feathery  leaves,  which  fortunately,  permanent- 
ly reproduced  itself  from  seed  and  gave  us 
this  entirely  new  type  of  Celery.  Its  culture 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  directed  for 
the  other  sorts,  with  the  exception  that  we  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  high  "  banking."  It  is 
also  we  think,  the  earliest  Celery  in  cultivation, 
and  though  fit  to  use  long  before  other  sorts, 
is  found  to  keep  nearly  as  well  as  the  best  of 
the  older  kinds,  except  perhaps  the  red  which 
though  comparatively  new  in  cultivation  in 
this  country  is  fully  equal  If  not  superior  in 
flavor  and  crispness  to  the  white,  and  is  de- 
cidedly more  hardy  and  a  much  better  keeper. 

A  new  variety  known  as  the  "Bouquet" 
CeleiT,  with  beautiful  feathery  foliage,  intro- 
duced in  1888,  is  very  useful  for  table 
decoration,  as  well  as  for  all  purposes  for 
which  Celery  is  used,  as  it  is  equally  as  good 
as  any  of  the  others. 

We  are  often  asked  for  the  cause  of  and 
remedy  for  Celery  rusting  or  burning.  The 
cause,  we  think,  is  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  which  destroys  the  tender  fibers,  or 
what  are  called  the  working  roots  of  the  plant, 
for  we  find  it  is  usually  worse  in  seasons  of 
extreme  drought  or  moisture,  particularly  in 
warm  weather. 

We  know  of  no  remedy,  nor  do  we  believe 
there  is  any.  We  may  say,  however  that  it  is 
less  liable  to  appear  on  new,  fresh  soils,  that 
are  free  from  acids  or  sourness,  than  on  old 
soils  that  have  been  surfeited  with  manure, 
and  have  had  no  rest. 

Although,  under  ordinary  conditions,  if 
proper  varieties  of  Celery  are  used,  the  crop 
should  never  be  pithy  or  hollow,  yet  we  have 
found  that  now  and  then  even  the  most  solid 
kinds  of  Celery  have  become  more  or  less 
hollow  when  planted  in  soft,  loose  soils,  such  as 
reclaimed  peat  bogs,  where  the  soil  is  mostly 
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composed  of  leaf  mould.  In  fact,  on  heavy  or 
clayey  soils  the  Celery  will  be  specifically 
heavier  than  on  lighter  soils. 

Cells.  Cavities  in  the  interior  of  a  plant. 
The  cells  of  tissue  are  those  which  form  the 
interior  of  the  elementary  vesicles.  Cells  of 
the  stem,  air-cells,  etc.,  are  spaces  organically 
formed  by  a  peculiar  building  up  of  tissue  for 
various  vital  purposes. 

Cellalar  System.  That  part  of  the  plant  which 
consists  of  cells  or  elementary  vesicles. 

Celo'sia.  From  kelos^  burnt;  in  reference  to  the 
burnt-like  appearance  of  the  fiowers  of  some 
of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  Amaromthaoew. 

These  are  ornamental  or  curious  plants. 
Only  one  or  two  species,  however,  are 
regarded  as  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be 
included  in  ordinary  colleotlons.  One  of  these, 
C.  criatata,  the  common  Cockscomb,  is  almost 
universally  grown.  To  be  grown  well,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  the  green- 
house or  hot-bed.  As  soon  as  tiie  young 
plants  can  be  handled  safely,  they  should  be 
placed  singlv  in  small  pots,  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  are  started. 
In  these  they  should  remain  until  symptoms 
of  fiowering  appear,  when  they  may  be 
changed  into  larger  pots  or  turned  out  into 
the  border,  where  they  should  have  a  rich 
soil,  such  as  loam  and  rotten  manure,  in 
equal  parts;  then,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
liquid  manure,  fiower-heads  of  enormous  size 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
small  pots  are  recommended  for  the  young 
plants  up  till  the  appearance  of  the  fiowers ; 
for  if  the  roots  be  allowed  much  space  at  this 
I)eriod,  the  stem  naturally  increases  in  height 
without  a  compensating  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  "  comb.  This  species  was  introduced 
from  Asia  in  1570,  and  from  it  fiorists  have 
produced  a  great  number  of  varieties.  The 
other  species  differ  from  C.  crietala  in  having 
large  plumes  of  infiorescence,  which  form 
pyramidal  masses  of  color.  Many  sorts  have 
a  graceful  pendant  habit,  which  renders  them 
objects  of  great  beauty.  When  well  grown 
they  are  excellent  subjects  for  table  decora- 
tion, and  also  for  the  green-house,  or  for  cut- 
ting during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months. 

Celala.  A  small  genus  of  Scrophulariads,  con- 
sisting of  hardy  or  half-hardy  annuals  or 
biennials.  C,  cretica.  a  hardy  biennial,  is  the 
best  known  and  by  far  the  showiest  of  the 
species.  As  cultivated,  it  grows  three  to 
four  feet  In  height,  with  a  long  terminal  spike 
of  large  yellow  blossoms,  each  of  which  arises 
from  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf  or  bract.  A 
native  of  Crete.    Introduced  in  1752. 

Ce'ltla.  Nettle  Tree,  Hack-berry,  Sugar- berry. 
An  ancient  name  for  the  Lotus.  The  fruit  of 
the  European  Nettle  Tree  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi,  Nat.  Ord. 
UrtioaceiB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous,  low,  or  medi- 
um-sized trees,  of  an  ornamental  character. 
Several  of  the  species  and  their  varieties  are 
common  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
where  they  have  received  the  various  popular 
names  above  given. 

Ce'nchrus.  Bur  Grass,  Hedge-hog  Grass.  From 
Kegchros,  the  Oriental  name  of  the  BCillet. 
Nat.  Ord.  Oraminacea, 
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C.  tribvloideSt  the  only  species,  Is  common 
on  the  sandy  hills  on  the  coast,  or  near  salt 
water ;  also  near  the  great  northern  lakes.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed,  on  account 
of  its  prickly  burrs. 

Centa'area.  The  classical  name  of  a  plant 
fabled  bv  Ovid  to  have  cured  a  wound  in  the 
foot  of  Chiron  made  by  the  arrow  of  Hercules. 
Nat.  Ord.  ComposUa. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  and  annual  plants,  varying  in  height 
from  one  to  five  feet,  and  of  nearly  every 
shade  of  color  from  yellow  to  red,  blue,  or 
deep  purple.  As  they  continue  to  bloom  for  a 
long  time,  they  are  well  suited  for  the  margin 
of  borders  in  the  flower  garden,  and  some  of 
the  dwarf  species  may  be  even  admitted  into 
beds.  The  perennial  kinds  grow  in  almost  any 
description  of  soil,  nor  are  the  annuals  more 
particular;  they  merely  require  to  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  remain,  being  afterward 
thinned  to  the  proper  distances  from  each 
other.  Centaurea  cycmua^  a  native  of  Britain, 
is  the  Blue  Bottle  or  Ragged  Sailor  of  our  gar- 
dens. C.  candidisaima  and  C,  gymnocarpa  are 
natives  of  the  Levant,  and  are  most  valuable 
border  plants,  their  leaves  being  heavily 
clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  white,  downy 
covering,  which  gives  them  a  striking  aspect. 
Propagated  by  seed  sown  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary in  a  hot-bed. 

Centami'ditinL  Origin  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoeUcR. 

The  only  species  of  this  is  C.  Dmmmondi,  a 
Texas  plant,  free-flowering,  and  succeeding 
well  in  a  light  soil.  Color  bright  orange.  A 
hardy  annual,  growing  freely  from  seed.  Syn. 
Xanthisma  Texana. 

Ce'ntaiiry.    Erythrcea  centaurium. 

Centaury.  American.  A  common  name  for  the 
genus  SabaUia, 

Centrade'nla.  From  keTUron^  a  spur,  and  tiden, 
a  gland ;  having  spur-like  glandular  append- 
ages to  its  anthers.  Nat.  Ord.  Melaatomacea, 
Tropical  undershmbs  and  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, C  rosea  and  grand\folUif  natives  of 
Mexico,  are  moderate-sized,  dwarf,  spreading 
plants  of  easy  growth,  producing  freely  in 
spring  close  heads  of  pinkish- white  flowers. 
They  require  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Fuchsia,  and  are  increased  from  cuttings. 

Centia'nthns.  Bed  Valerian.  From  kenlran,  a 
spur,  and  anlhoa,  a  flower;  referring  to  the 
spur-like  process  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 
Kat.  Ord.  ValerianacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Gre- 
nada, and  herbaceous  perennials  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  They  are  mostly  of  com- 
pact habit,  free-flowering,  and  very  pretty. 
The  annuals  are  well  adapted  for  rock-work 
or  ribbon  borders,  and  grow  freely  in  common 
garden  soil.    Introduced  in  1849. 

CentiDcHnlnm.    A  synonym  for  Onoserifit  which 

Centropo'gon.  From  kenironf  a  spur,  and  po^^on, 
a  beard;  in  reference  to  the  fringe  which 
envelope  the  stigma.    Nat.  Ord.  LoheliaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  herbaceous 
perennials  from  Surinam  and  Guatemala.  One 
of  the  species  bears  edible  fruit.  C.  iovariewiia 
Is  a  very  beautiful  plant  for  the  green-house, 
having  rosy-crimson  flowers,  similar  In  form 
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to  the  Lobelias,  but  of  larger  size,  produced 
singly  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  The  most 
popular  member  of  this  genus  is  a  hybrid 
between  O.  fastwomia  and  Syphocampyloe  bettL- 
Ictfoliua,  and  known  as  C.  Lucyanua,  It  has 
pretty  rosy-carmine,  tubular  flowers,  and 
from  its  flowering  naturally  during  the  dead 
of  winter  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant.  Raised 
by  M.  Desponds,  of  Marseilles,  in  1856.  They 
are  increased  by  division  or  from  seed. 

Centrose'ma.  Spurred  Butterfly  Pea.  A  genus 
of  LeguminoacBj  consisting  of  hardy  and  green- 
house twining  perennial  plants,  with  one 
exception  confined  almost  exclusively  to  South 
America,  and  mostly  to  Brazil.  The  leaves 
are  made  up  of  three  leaflets,  rarely  five  or 
seven,  the  leaflets  opposite  and  the  terminal 
one  rather  distant.  Some  of  the  species  pro- 
duce large  and  elegant  pea^like  fiowers,  singly 
or  in  axillary  racemes ;  colors,  white,  violet, 
rose  or  blue.  C,  Virginianum  is  widely  distrib- 
uted, the  species  being  common  in  dry, 
sandy  woods  from  Maryland  southward,  also 
in  Brazil  and  West  Africa.  All  the  species  are 
increased  readily  from  seed.  Included  by 
many  botanists  with  Kennedya, 

Centroste'mma.  A  genus  of  tropical  climbing 
shrubs,  closely  allied  to  Hoya. 

Century-plant.    See  Agave  Americana. 

CepheeHs.  From  kephale,  a  head ;  in  reference 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
RubiacexB, 

Shrubs,  rarely  perennial  herbs,  mostly  na- 
tives of  Tropical  America.  C.  Ipeoacuanha  pro- 
ducing the  true  Ipecacuanha  belongs  to  this 
genus,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  most 
ornamental  and  deciduous  shrub,  the  root 
of  which  has  been  long  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  in  cultivation,  and  was  introduced  in  1839. 

Cephala'ntlraB.  Button  Bush.  From  kephale^ 
a  head,  and  aiUhoSy  a  flower ;  The  flowers  are 
disposed  in  globular  heads.  Nat.  Ord.  RvbU 
aoetB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
confined  to  North  America,  and  common  in 
marshy  places  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coasts,  and  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
C.  oceidentaMaf  is  a  handsome  bushy  shrub, 
bearing  numerous  creamy  white  fiowers,  in 
round  heads. 


Cephalota'xns.  A  small  genus  of  Japanese 
Coniferae,  resembling  the  Yew  in  general  ap- 
pearance. C  Fortunei,  the  best  known 
species,  is  a  tree  of  medium  size,  rounded 
form,  dark  green  foliage,  and  long,  slender, 
drooping  branches.  Propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

Ceplial<ytns.  New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant. 
From  kephcUoteat  headed ;  the  filaments  of  its 
stamens  are  capitate.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxifraga- 
ceoB, 

C.  foUicularia,  the  only  species,  is  a  native 
of  swampy  places  In  King  George's  Sound.  It 
has  a  very  short  or  contracted  stem,  with 
spoon-shaped  stalked  leaves,  among  which 
are  mingled  small  pitcher-like  bodies,  placed 
on  short,  stout  stalks,  and  closed  at  the  top 
with  lid  *  like  the  true  Pitcher  Plants  (Nepen^ 
thea).  These  pitchers  are  of  a  green  color, 
spotted  with  yellow  or  brown,  and  provided 
with  hairs.  The  fiowers  are  white,  small,  and 
produced  on  a  long  spike.  Propagated  by 
offsets.    Introduced  in  1822. 
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Ceraceons.     Wax-like. 

Cera'stium.  Mouse-ear  Ghlckweed.  From 
keraSf  a  horn ;  because  many  of  the  species 
have  capsules  like  an  ox's  horn.  Nat.  Ord. 
CaryophyllticecB, 

Of  this  somewhat  extensive  genus  only  a 
few  of  the  species  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
but  none  of  the  annuals.  Some  of  the  hardy 
trailing  species  are  quite  ornamental  when 
used  for  edgings  or  rock- work.  C  tomentosum 
has  greyish- white  foliage,  and  is  largely  em- 
ployed as  an  edging  to  summer  flower  beds, 
and  as  a  ground- work  in  carpet  bedding.  Pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds. 

Cera'sixs.  Cherry.  From  Ceraaua,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia,  whence  the  Cherry  was 
brought  to  Bome  by  Lucullus.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rosacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  species  and  varieties  including 
some  of  our  most  ornamental  trees  for  the 
lawn,  as  well  as  highly  prized  fruit  trees  for 
the  orchard.  The  numerous  vai'ieties  of  cul- 
tivated Cherries  are  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated from  C.  avium  and  C,  vulgaris.  Those 
belonging  to  C.  avium  are  best  represented  by 
the  Bigarreau  and  Black  Heart  varieties; 
those  of  C.  vulgaris  by  the  May  Duke  and 
Morello.  Both  of  these  species  appear  to  be 
natives  of  Europe,  although  Pliny  states  that 
there  were  no  Cherries  in  Italy  before  the 
victory  obtained  over  Mithridates  by  Lucul- 
lus, who  was,  according  to  the  above  author, 
the  first  who  brought  them  to  Bome  from 
Cerosante  about  sixty-eight  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  also  stated  by  the  same 
authority,  that  **  in  less  than  120  years  after, 
other  lands  had  Cherries,  even  as  far  as 
Britain  beyond  the  ocean.'*  Theophrastus, 
300  years  B.  C,  mentions  the  Cherry  as  being 
common  in  Greece,  from  which  some  writers 
contend  that  the  name  of  the  city  was  de- 
rived from  the  tree,  instead  of  the  tree  from 
the  town  or  city.  The  Cherry-tree  begins  to 
bear  usually  in  two  or  three  years  after  plant- 
ing trees  of  the  size  sold  at  the  nurseries, 
and  continues  to  enlarge  in  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness annually,  until  It  often  attains  a 
larger  size  than  most  of  our  fruit-trees.  It 
grows  freely  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  free 
from  moisture,  preferring,  however,  like  most 
other  fruits,  a  deep  loamy  soil.  The  tree  may 
be  trained  as  desired,  either  in  pyramidal 
form  or  with  a  round  top,  by  pruning  and 
directing  the  shoots.  Thev  are  now  worked 
extensively  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  Many 
varieties  being  found  to  be  more  hardy  on  it, 
and  it  is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  soil. 
The  following  are  good  varieties  (for  descrip- 
tion see  nursery  catalogues) :  Black  Tartarian, 
Coe's  Transparent,  Downer's  Late,  May  Duke, 
Eirtland's  Mary,  Bockport,  Yellow  Spanish, 
Late  Duke,  and  Morello.  The  well-known  Wild 
Cherry  of  our  woods  Is  C,  seroiina.  The 
common  double  Cherry  and  the  French 
double  Cherry  deserve  a  place  in  every 
garden ;  and  equally  so  do  the  Chinese  Cherry, 
C,  pseuda-oerasus ;  the  All-Saints'  Cherry,  C. 
semperfiorens ;  the  Bird  Cherry,  C.  padus; 
and  the  Virginian  Bird  or  Choke  Cherry,  C 
Virginiana. 

Oerato'iiia.  Carob  Tree.  From  keras^  a  horn ; 
in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pod. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 
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C.  siliqua,  the  only  species,  is  a  tree  of 
medium  size,  growing  extensively  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  and  produces  a  fruit  known  as  the 
Algoroba  or  Carob  Bean,  which  is  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  is  largely  used 
by  the  poor  for  food  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  grain.  Thiis  is  generally  considered  the 
Locust  Tree  of  Scripture ;  and  in  Spain,  where 
the  seeds  are  eaten,  it  is  called  St.  John's 
Bread.  Under  this  name  the  pods  are  often 
sold  on  the  streets  in  New  York.  It  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  the  shells  of  the 
Carob  pod  were  the  husks  that  the  prodigal 
son  desired  to  partake  of  with  the  swine. 

Cerato'pterlB.  A  peculiar  genus  of  tropical 
aquatic  Ferns,  found  growing  in  quiet  waters. 
The  fronds  are  much  divided,  membranaceous, 
and  succulent,  the  sterile  ones  being  more 
foliaceous  and  less  divided,  with  evident 
reticulated  veins.  C.  tkalictroides  is  the  only 
species,  and  when  well  grown  in  water,  forms 
a  handsome  plant  and  is  not  inaptly  called  the 
Floating  Stag's-horn  Fern. 

Ceratoste'ma.  From  keras,  a  horn,  and  stemti, 
a  stamen ;  the  anthers  are  spurred.  Nat.  Ord. 
Vacdnia^xcB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  prettv  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  of  orange,  crimson,  or 
scarlet  color,  produced  in  terminal  clusters 
in  May.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  1846. 

Ceratosti'gnia  plombaginoldeB.  This  is  now 
^ven  as  the  correct  name  of  Va,U)radia  plum- 
ba^noides,  better  known  in  cultivation  as 
Plumba^  LarpentcB. 

Ceratoza'mia.  A  genus  of  CycadacecB,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  presence  of  two  horns  on 
the  scales  of  its  Zamia-llke  fruit.  Cfusco- 
viridis  is  a  magniflcent  plant  of  recent  intro- 
duction from  Mexico.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate 
size,  with  leaves  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
broadly  pinnate,  and  of  a  fine  arching  habit. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  rich,  bronzy,  choco- 
late color,  gradually  changing  to  olive  green, 
and  ultimately  developing  into  deep  green. 
Young  plants  are  obtained  by  suckers  or 
from  seed. 

Cercidiphy'llam  Japonicum.  A  late  and  valu- 
able introduction  from  Japan.  The  leaves 
are  medium  sized,  heart-shaped  and  purple 
when  young,  like  those  of  the  Judas  Tree. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  shape  of 
the  tree  is  pyramidal,  bark  smooth  and  as  a 
whole,  is  a  stately  and  beautiful  object. 

Ce'rcis.  Judas  Tree.  From  kerkiSt  a  shuttle- 
cock ;  the  name  given  by  Theophrastus.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminosfB, 

A  genus  of  handsome,  low-growing  trees, 
with  singular  leaves  and  very  showy  flowers. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and 
are  frequently  used  by  the  French  In  salads,  or 
made  Into  fritters  with  batter,  and  the  flower 
buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  spring  as  the  flowers  completely 
clothe  the  branches  and  even  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  with  purple  before  the  leaves 
appear.  C.  sUiquastrwn  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  of  which  Gerarde,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  popular  notions  of  his  time| 
says :   *'  This  is  the  tree  whereon  Judas  did 
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hang  himself ;  and  not  upon  the  Elder  Tree, 
as  it  is  said."  (Herbal,  1596.)  C.  Canadenma, 
a  native  species,  is  common  on  the  banks  of 
streams  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  C.  Japon- 
ica,  from  Japan,  is  a  very  dwarf  tree  or  shrub, 
with  bright  rosy-pink  flowers,  much  larger 
than  C.  Canadensia,  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  early  spring. 

Ce'reua.  Torch  Thistle.  From  cereua,  waxy; 
referring  to  the  shoots  of  some  of  the  species 
being  easily  bent.    Nat.  Ord.  CdctacecB. 

An  extensive  genus,  the  species  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  singularity  of  form, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Few 
classes  present  greater  contrasts.  Some  are 
round,  some  angular,  some  smooth,  and 
others  fluted.  Some  are  climbers  or  creepers, 
while  others  grow  like  huge  trees,  attaining  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  or 
three  feet.  The  night-blooming  section  is 
very  interesting  and  beautiful,  C.  grandiflorua, 
the  type,  usually  requires  age  to  flower  well. 
A  strong  plant  will  frequently  have  six  to  ten 
exceedingly  large  and  beautiful  sweet-scented 
flowers  open  in  an  evening.  They  are  very 
transient,  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  neither  do 
they  open  again  when  once  closed.  They 
begin  to  open  between  six  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  are  fully  expanded  by  eleven, 
and  bv  three  or  four  in  the  morning  they  are 
closed;  but  during  their  short  continu- 
ance there  is  scarcely  any  flower  of  greater 
beauty,  or  that  makes  a  more  magnificent 
appearance.  The  flowers  of  the  night-bloom- 
ing section  vary  in  size  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  species, 
C.  MacDonaltlh  being  the  largest,  and  some- 
times measuring  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
The  sepals  in  some  are  brown,  in  others 
brownish-yellow,  and  in  others  again  pinkish- 
brown.  The  petals  In  some  are  pale,  yellow- 
ish-white, and  in  others  pure  white.  The 
stamen  are  usually  a  bright  yellow.  Some 
are  sweet-scented,  others  the  reverse,  while 
some  are  odorless,  but  all  are  beautiful.  The 
flowers  of  the  day-blooming  section  are 
usually  small,  but  very  bright  and  pretty. 
For  other  night-blooming  kinds,  see  PhyUo- 
eactuB. 

CeiiferonB.    Bearing,  or  producing  wax. 

Ceii'nthe.  Honeywort.  From  keroa,  wax,  and 
cuUhoa,  a  flower;  referring  to  its  being  a 
favorite  flower  with  bees.  Nat.  Ord.  Boragin- 
€uxa. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  common  in 
Central  Europe.  One  species,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France,  is  a  hardy  perennial.  The 
annuals  have  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  Honeywort.  They  have 
tubular,  yellow  flowers,  in  one-sided  droop- 
ing racemes.  They  sow  themselves  when 
once  planted,  and  require  but  little  care. 

Cenmoos.  Inclining  a  little  from  the  per- 
pendicular; generally  applied  to  drooping 
flowers. 

Cerope'gia.  A  genus  of  AaclepediacecB,  contain- 
ing over  flfty  speci38  usually  twining,  some- 
times erect  perennial  plants,  often  with 
tuberous  roots ;  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
shape  and  marking  of  the  flowers.  C.  elegana, 
has  been  long  in  cultivation,  but  is  surpassed 
by  C  OardnerU,  with  creamy  white  and  purple 
flowers,  and  C,  ThwcnUaii,  with  yellow  flowers 
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beautifully  sprinkled  with  dark  blood-red 
spots.  The  two  latter  are  comparatively  late 
introductions  from  Ceylon,  and  are  elegant 
green-house  twiners. 

Cero'zylon.  Wax  Palm.  From  keroa,  wax,  and 
xylon,  wood ;  the  trunk  being  coated  with  wax. 
Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  consisting  of  three 
species,  two  of  which  are  handsome  trees  of 
great  size.  C,  andicokty  the  Wax  Palm  of 
New  Grenada,  was  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated traveler,  Humboldt,  who  describes  the 
tree  as  attaining  the  prodigious  height  of 
160  feet,  while  it  differs  from  other  species  of 
Palms  in  flourishing  under  a  much  colder 
temperature,  it  being  found  on  elevated  moun- 
tains, extending  as  high  as  the  lower  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.  Its  tall  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  a  whitish  waxy  sub- 
stance, giving  it  a  marbled  appearance.  This 
substance,  which  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce, consists  of  two  parts  resin  and  one  of 
wax  and  is  obtained  by  scraping  the  trunk.  It 
is  mixed  with  tallow  and  made  into  candles, 
which  are  of  superior  quality.  The  trunk 
yields  a  valuable  timber,  used  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing roofs.    Propagated  from  seed. 

Ce'strom.  From  Keatron,  an  ancient  Greek 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  Solcma/xcB. 

Green-house  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  South  America.  C.  Parqui,  syn. 
C.  noctumwnf  frequently  called  the  Night- 
Blooming  Jasmine,  is  a  much  esteemed 
species,  which  flowers  abundantly  all  sum- 
mer, if  planted  in  the  open  air  in  May,  and 
Alls  the  whola  garden  with  its  fragrance  at 
night,  though  perfectly  inodorous  during  the 
day.  It  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  if 
kept  in  a  box  or  pot,  rather  dry,  may  be  easily 
preserved  in  a  warm  cellar  until  spring.  (/. 
aurarUiacum^  with  large  panicles  of  orange- 
colored  flowers,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  early 
winter  green-house  decoration.  Some  au- 
thors include  Habrothamnua  under  this  genus. 

Ce'terach.  From  Chetfierak,  the  Arabic  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem, 

A  small  genus  of  Ferns,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Aapleniuma.  C.  offidnarum^  the 
Scale  Fern,  is  an  interesting  species,  suitable 
for  rock-work,  but  impatient  of  much  water, 
as  are  all  of  the  species.  Both  the  hardy  and 
green-house  species  are  valuable  in  collec- 
tions. They  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Canary  Islands. 

ChsBno'stoma.  A  considerable  genus  of  herbs 
and  under-shrubs,  belonging  to  ScrophvXor 
riaoecBf  and  natives  of  South  Africa.  C.  hiapida 
is  a  dwarf  shrubby  species  with  white  axillary 
flowers  produced  in  great  abundance  all  the 
season.    Propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Chaarophyllam  Bulbocmm.  Bulbous  rooted 
Chervil.    See  AjUhriactia. 

Chssrophy'llum  Sativum.  A  synonym  of  An- 
thriacua  cerefoliwrn  (Chervil). 

Cliain  Fern.    See  VloodwaTdia,, 

ChamaBba'tia.  From  f^tkomai^  on  the  ground, 
dwarf,  and  haioay  a  bramble ;  referring  to  its 
low  growth  and  bramble-like  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  Roaacem, 

C.  folioaa,  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus,  is  a  beautiful  Califomian  shrub,  about 
three  feet  high.    The  leaves  are  very  finely 
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divided,  reeembling  those  of  the  Millfoil 
(AckiUea)t  but  of  a  muoh  harsher  texture, 
and  having  a  pleasant  balsamic  odor.  The 
flowers  are  wliite,  in  terminal  cymes,  very 
much  like  those  of  the  Hawthorn. 

ChamaBola'don.  From  chamai,  dwarf,  and  kladon, 
a  branch ;  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  AraidecB, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
C.  metaHicumy  the  only  species  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion is  a  grand  arad,  of  close  tufted  growth, 
with  ovate  leaves  of  a  rich,  deep  bronzy-green 
color.    Introduced  from  Borneo  in  1884. 

Chamseoy'paTls.  From  chamai^  dwarf,  and 
kupairi8808t  Cypress;  The  Bastard,  or  Dwarf 
Cypress.  White  Cedars.  Nat.  Ord.  ConiferoB, 
A  genus  ranking  extremely  close  to  Cu- 
preasue,  the  principal  distinction  between  the 
two,  being  the  more  numerous' ovules  beneath 
the  feitile  scales  of  the  latter.  Like  most  of 
the  other  genera  belonging  to  this  order  this 
one  is  overloaded  with  synonyms,  scarcely 
any  two  authorities  agreeing  as  to  the  correct 
generic  name.  Many  species  of  Oupreamia, 
and  Retmoapora,  are  placed  under  this  genus 
by  some  botanists. 

Chanuedo'rea.  From  chamai,  dwarf,  and  dorea, 
a  gift ;  referring  to  the  nuts  of  this  Palm  being 
easily  reached.    Nat.  Ord.  PaJmacecB, 

A  genus  of  Palms  containing  about  forty 
species,  common  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  C  EmesH-Auffuati  is  a  small  species, 
a  native  of  New  Grenada.  It  grows  from 
four  to  five  feet  high,  with  wedge-shaped 
leaves  about  two  feet  long.  The  female 
flower  spikes  of  this  species,  which  are  vexy 
beautiful,  are  about  a  foot  long,  cylindrical, 
and  undivided.  At  first  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  color,  studded  with  red,  bead-like 
flowers.  After  these  fall  away,  the  spike  be- 
comes a  bright  coral-red  color.  Several  of  the 
species  are  interesting  green-house  plants, 
and  are  readily  grown  from  seed. 

Chameeli'rium.  Devils-bit.  C.  hOeum,  the  only 
species,  is  a  Liliaceous  plant,  nearly  allied  to 
Midoniaa,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  low  grounds 
from  western  New  York  to  Illinois.  It  is  a 
smooth  herb  with  a  bitter,  thick,  and  ab- 
ruptly-tuberous root-stock,  and  a  tall,  erect 
stem,  terminated  by  a  long  spiked  raceme  of 
small  white  bractless  flowers.  Known  popu- 
larly as  BJazing  Star. 

Chanuepe'uoe.  From  chamai,  dwarf,  aadpeuke, 
a  pine ;  resemblance.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoiitcB. 

A  genus  of  uninteresting  plants,  annuals, 
perennials,  and  biennials,  common  through  • 
out  Europe.  Of  the  entire  genus,  the  only 
two  deserving  attention  are  O.  CasaboncB,  and 
C,  diacantha.  Both  of  these  are  efTective  for 
sub-tropical  gardening,  growing  in  compact 
rosette-like  patches  and  not  producing  flower 
stems  until  the  second  year. 

ChanuB'rops.  From  ckamai,  dwarf,  and  rhope, 
a  twig ;  most  of  the  species  being  dwai^.  Nat. 
Ord.  PaXmacecR, 

A  genus  of  low-growing  Palms,  including 
seveial  species,  some  growing  as  far  north  as 
the  CaroUnas.  The  Palmetto  State  furnishes 
C,  JPcUmettOt  hence  the  name.  Many  of  the 
species  are  half-hardy,  and  all  make  beautidPul 
plants  for  lawn  decoration.  They  make  a 
rapid  growth  in  summer  if  given  a  rich  loam, 
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and   liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
They  are  increased  by  seed. 

Chamiaso'a.  A  genus  of  AmaramthaooB,  now 
included  in  Achyranthea,  which  see. 

Chamomile.  The  popular  name  of  Anthemia 
fiobUia, 

Chara'oese.  A  small  natural  order  of  Acrogens, 
consisting  ot  two,  or  at  most  three,  genera. 
The  species  are  all  aquatic,  and  are  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  are 
most  common  in  temperate  countries.  The 
species  are  either  monoecious  or  dioecious,  the 
two  kinds  of  fruit  being  often  seated  close  to 
each  other. 

Cha'rlesHeterophylla.  Given  by  some  authors 
as  the  correct  name  of  Kaui^isaia  ameUoidea, 

Charlock.  The  common  name  of  Sinapia  arven" 
aia,  a  well-known  weed. 

Cheat,  or  Chess.    See  Bromua. 

Checkerberry.    See  GauUheria, 

Cheila'nthea  Lip  Fern.  From  cheiloa,  a  lip, 
and  anthoa,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  indusium.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  Ferns,  found  scat- 
tered over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  several  species  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  tropical  specien 
are  exceedingly  pretty,  among  which  C.  fori- 
rwaa,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  has 
ivory-black  stems,  the  fronds  being  dark  green 
above,  and  of  a  pure  white  beneath,  caused  by 
a  powdery  substance,  which  has  given  this 
species  the  popular  name  of  Silver  Fern. 
Many  other  species  are  in  cultivation ;  C  Mrta, 
lanuginoaa,  viacoaa^  EUiaii,  and  many  others 
being  particularly  desirable.  They  are  prop- 
agated from  spores,  or  by  division  of  the 
roots  when  just  commencing  to  grow. 

Cheira'nthua.  Wallflower.  From  cheir,  the 
hand,  and  anthoa^  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the 
custom  of  carrying  the  Wallflower  In  the  hand 
for  a  nosegay.    Nat.  Ord.  OrucifercB. 

Well-known  herbaceous  plants,  much  prized 
for  the  delightful  odor  of  their  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  April  to  July.  C.  Cheiri, 
the  common  Wallflower,  is  generally  grown, 
and  is  a  great  favorite  In  English  gardens, 
where  it  flowers  freely.  Our  climate  does  not 
'  suit  it  so  well  as  that  of  England,  as  it  delights 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  fine  double 
varieties  are  increased  by  cuttings,  and  should 
be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  in  a  strong,  rich 
loam.  Most  of  the  species  are  from  southern 
Europe,  and  have  been  grown  for  centuries. 

Chelido'nium.  Celandine,  Swallow-wort.  From 
CheUdon,  a  swallow ;  it  is  said  that  the  plant 
flowers  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  swal- 
lows, and  dries  up  at  their  departure.  Nat. 
Ord.  PapavercusecB, 

(7.  mcfjuay  the  only  species,  Is  a  perennial 
herb,  abounding  in  an  acrid,  saffron-colored 
juice.    It  is  a  common  plant  in  waste  places. 

Chelo'ne.  Shell-flower.  From  cheUme'^  a  tor- 
toise ;  the  back  of  the  helmet  of  the  flower 
being  fancifully  compared  to  a  tortoise.  Nat. 
Ord.  ScTophvXariacem, 

Most  of  the  genus  are  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  plants,  common  in  moist  places 
westward.  The  flowers  are  white,  rose-color, 
or  pui*ple,  their  singular  beaul^  entitling 
them  to  a  place  in  every  collection.  They 
succeed  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are 
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propagated  by  dIviBion  of  the  roots  and  by 
seed. 

ChenopocUa'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
under-shrubs,  generally  Inconspicuous  plants, 
but  including  some  valuable  species  used  as 
pot-herbs.  Spinach,  Spinacia  olemceay  and 
Beet,  Beta  mUgana,  are  examples.  There  are 
seventh-four  known  genera,  and  over  500 
species  in  this  order. 

Chenopodinm.  From  chen,  a  goose,  and  poiM, 
a  foot ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 
Kat.  Ord.  Ckenopodiacea,  An  extensive  genus, 
many  of  the  species  being  troublesome  weeds, 
the  mure  common  being  C.  albums  the  Pig- 
weed ;  C.  glaucum.  Goose-foot ;  and  C,  Ambro- 
soides,  Mexican  Tea.  The  stems  of  che  Mercury 
6kK>se-foot  or  Good  King  Henry,  are  still  used 
in  some  parts  of  England  as  a  substitute  for 
Asparagus,  while  the  leaves  are  used  while 
young  instead  of  Spinach. 

Cheilmoyer.    See  Anona  Cherimolia, 

Cbarokee  Rose.    See  Rosa  IcnigcUa. 

Clierry.    See  Oarastie. 
Barbadoes.    Malphigia  glabra. 
Bird.     Oerasua  padtta. 
Choke.     Cerasua  Virginiana. 
Cornelian.     Comua  maa. 
Laurel.    Prunua  Lauro-oeroBua. 
Plum.    Prunua  ceraaifera. 
Winter.    Pkyaalia  Alkekengi. 

Chexry-Pepper.     Capaicum  c&raetforme. 

Chervil.    See  Anthriacua, 

Chervil.  Tuberous  rooted,  or  Turnip.  ChoBro- 
pkffUum  hulboaum. 

Cheas.    See  Bronma, 

Chastnnt.    The    common   name  for    Caatanea 

vesoa. 
Earth.    Bunium  flexuoaum   and    Ckmopodium 

demudaium. 
Horse.    .^laciUua  Hippocaatanum. 
Spanish  or  Sweet.    Cktakmea  veaca. 
Water.     Trapa  ruUana. 

Chestnut-oak.  Quereua  Prinua,  and  Q,  OaaUmea. 
Chick  Pea.    See  Oicer. 

Chiok  Weed.    ateOaria  media. 
Mouse-ear.     Oeraaiium  vtUgatum, 
Water.    Mantia  fontana, 

Chioory.    See  Gichorium  Iniylma. 

Chili  Pepper.  A  common  name  for  Capaicum 
baecaium, 

Chilo'psis.  From  cheOoa,  a  lip,  and  opaia,  like ; 
referring  to  the  irregular  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniaceca. 

C.  linearia,  the  only  species,  is  a  native  of 
Mexico ;  it  is  an  erect  branching  shrub,  with 
long  alternate  leaves,  producing  beautiful 
rose-colored  flowers  in  terminal  dense  spicate 
racemes.  It  is  but  rarely  met  in  green-house 
collections.  It  was  introduced  In  1825,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Chlma'phlla.  From  cheima,  winter,  and  phileo, 
to  love ;  thecM  little  plants  remaining  green 
all  winter.    Nat.  Ord.  Ericacea, 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  little  native,  hardy, 
trailing,  evergreen  plants,  commonly  known 
SB  Pipsiaaewa  and  Spotted  Wintergreen,  the 
latter  name  being  applied  to  C.  mactUata,  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  native  plants  with  varie- 
gated foliage.    It  Is  common  in  dry  woods 
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throughout  the  Middle  States,  but  is  very  diffi- 
cult 01  cultivation  in  the  garden. 

Chimona'nthua.  Japan  Allspice.  From  cMmon, 
winter,  and  anthoa,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the 
time  of  flowering.    Nat.  Ord.  Calycaii^&aceoB, 

C,  fragrana,  the  only  species  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers,  which  appear  in  early  spring,  be- 
fore the  leaves  begin  to  unfold.  It  is  a  slen- 
der, much  branched  shrub,  with  flowers 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  pale  yellow  waxy  petals,  arranged 
in  several  rows,  either  yellowish-red  or  choco- 
late-colored, and  which  last  for  a  long  time. 
In  this  latitude  it  requires  a  sheltered  position. 

China  Aster.    See  CaUiatephtta. 

Chinese  Bell-flower.    BoeAbutiUm, 

Chinese  Gh:a8»-cloth  Plant.    See  BoBhmeria. 

Chinese  Hawthorn.    See  Photina, 

Chinese  Primrose.    See  Primula, 

Chinese  Rose.    Hibiacua  roaorainenaia. 

Chinese  Sugar-cane.    See  Sorghum. 

Chi'nquapin.    Gaatanea  pumila,  the  most  palat- 
able of  all  the  Chestnut  family ;  mdigenous 
to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Water.    See  Nehimbium  htteum, 

Chiona'nthns.  Fringe  Tree.  From  cAion,  snow, 
and  anlhoat  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  its  long 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
OlecuxcB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  G. 
Vtrginica,  one  of  the  best  known,  and  com- 
monly grown  under  the  popular  name  of 
Fringe  Tree^  Is  a  very  ornamental  shrub  of 
easy  cultivation,  particularly  adapted  for  the 
lawn,  not  only  for  its  showy  flowers  in  spring, 
but  for  its  deep  green  glossy  foliage,  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  will  equal  in 
size  that  of  the  Magnolia  gra/ndiflorat  retain- 
ing its  freshness  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
southward,  and  is  readily  propagated  from 
seeds  or  cuttings.  It  succeeds  best  when 
grafted  on  the  common  ash,  being  much  more 
vigorous,  and  will  attsdn  a  height  of  twenty- 
flve  feet. 


Chio'nodo'za.  Glory  of  the  Snow.  FromcAton* 
snow,  and  doxa^  glory;  in  reference  to  the 
plants  flowering  among  the  melting  snows  of 
their  native  habitats.  A  small  genus  of  hardy 
IMiacetB,  C.  LucUUe,  which  has  lately  been 
reintroduced,  is  praised  by  all  as  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  spring  flowering  plants.  It 
is  also  valuable  for  winter  blooming  In  the 
house  and  for  cut  flowers.  Native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Crete. 

Chionogra'phis.  From  chion,  snow,  and  graphia, 
a  pencil ;  the  flower  spike  being  like  a  brush 
of  snow.    Nat.  Ord.  lAlicuxa, 

A  very  ornamental  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  pure  white  flowers.  Introduced  from 
Japan,  in  1880.  It  requires  a  slight  protec- 
tion outside  in  winter,  and  is  propagated  by 
seeds  or  divisions  of  the  roots. 

Chiri'ta.  A  small  genus  of  Geaneracem,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia.  The  flowers  of  C,  lilacina 
are  very  beautiful  and  are  produced  in  great 
abundance;  color  pale  blue  with  a  white 
throat,  ornamented  with  a  large  yellow  blotch 
at  the  base.  C,  ainenaia  is  also  a  very  fins 
species.    Culture  similar  to  Gloxinia. 
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Chiro'nla.  A  olaBSical  name,  after  Chiron,  one 
of  the  Centaurs,  fabled  to  be  the  father  of 
medicine.    Nat.  Ord.  GentianacecB, 

Green-house  plants  of  short  duration,  and, 
consequently,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
raised  from  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  in 
sand.  Cfioribwnda,  with  rose-colored  flowers, 
and  its  variety,  with  white  flowers,  are  the 
most  desirable,  and,  with  other  species, 
are  frequently  raised  from  Gape  seeds,  the 
plants  being  all  indigenous  to  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.    Introduced  in  1756. 

Chives.  The  popular  name  of  AUium  Schasno- 
prasum,  the  smallest  of  the  Onion  family, 
though  one  of  the  finest  flavored.  It  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  native  of  Siberia, 
and  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  freely  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Propagated  by 
division,  either  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Chlida'nthtiB.  From  chUdeioa,  delicate,  and 
anthos,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  delicate  tex- 
ture of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidaceoB. 
C.  froffrana,  the  only  species,  a  pretty, 
bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  may  be  grown  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer,  when 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  highly  interest- 
ing. In  winter  it  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Gladiolus.  It  is  propagated  freely  by 
offsets,  which  should  all  be  removed  before 

flanting,  to  enable  the  bulb  to  flower  well, 
ntroduced  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1820. 

CUo'ria.  From  cJUoroSt  green ;  alluding  to  the 
color  of  the  herbage.  Nat.  Ord.  OramincusecR. 
A  very  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  including 
a  few  desirable  species  for  the  green-house. 
Among  them  is  C.  radiatci,  a  pretty  little 
annual  species,  with  beautiful  one-sided  spikes 
of  silky  flowers,  which  give  it  a  very  curious 
appearance.  There  are  several  other  species 
under  cultivation,  all  useful  for  basket  and 
similar  work. 

Chloro'galam.  Soap-plant.  From  cMoroa, 
green,  and  gala,  milk ;  referring  to  their  green 
Juice.    Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

A  genus  of  distinct,  hardy  bulbs,  containing 
three  species,  all  natives  of  Galifomia.  C. 
pomeridianum  has  branched,  panicled  stems, 
with  white,  purplish-veined  flowers,  opening 
only  after  mid-day,  whence  its  speciflc  name, 
meaning  **  afternoon."  The  bulbs  are  some- 
times used  in  Galifomia  as  a  substitute  for 
soap.  Syns.  Phalanffium  pomeridianum,  and 
Omithogalum  divaricatum. 

Chloro'phora.  From  chJoroa,  greenish,  and 
phoreo,  to  bear;  alluding  to  the  economic 
properties  of  C  tinctoria.  Nat.  Ord.  Urti- 
cacea, 

A  small  genus  of  milky  trees,  consisting  of 
two  species,  one  native  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
the  other  of  tropical  Africa.  C.  Hnctoria,  the 
Fustic  Tree,  yields  yellow,  brown,  olive,  and 
green  dyes.    Syn.  Mackura  Hnctoria. 

Clilo'xosis.  A  disease  to  which  plants  are  sub- 
ject, and  often  admitting  no  cure.  It  consists 
In  a  pallid  condition  of  the  plant,  in  which  the 
tissues  are  vreak  and  unable  to  contend  against 
severe  changes,  and  the  cells  are  more  or  less 
destitute  of  chlorophyl.  It  is  distinct  from 
blanching,  as  It  Is  also  from  the  white  color 
in  ornamental-leaved  plants,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  a  modiflcation.  Plants  may 
be  affected  by  chlorosis  as  soon  as  the  cotyl- 
edons make  their  appearance.    The  best  cul- 
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ture  will  not  always  restore  such  plants  to 
health.  The  most  promising  remedy  is  to 
water  them  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  An  example  of  this  condition 
is  to  be  found  in  cases  where  the  variegated 
leaves  of  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  run  to  pure 
white  without  any  green.  In  all  such  cases 
death  is  certain  to  ensue,  unless  the  leaves 
again  become  more  or  less  green. 

Chloro'zylon.  Satin-wood.  From  chloroa, 
greenish-yellow,  and  xyUm,  wood.  Nat.  Ord. 
Mdiacea. 

C.  Swietenia^  the  Satin-wood  tree  of  the  East 
Indies,  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  a  valuable 
timber  tree.  The  wood  is  very  handsome, 
light-colored,  with  a  satin-like  lustre,  and 
sometimes  beautifully  mottled  or  curled  in 
the  grain,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  box- 
wood, but  rather  deeper  in  color.  The  best 
kind  of  satin-wood,  however,  comes  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  different 
tree,  of  which  we  have  no  description. 

Chocolata    See  Tlieohroma. 

Choi'sya.  Named  after  M.  Cfhoiey,  a  botanist 
of  Geneva.    Nat.  Ord.  Rutaceas. 

C.  lemaia,  the  only  species,  is  a  handsome 
white-flowered,  sweet-scented  shrub,  growing 
about  six  feet  high,  quite  hardy  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  an  everg^reen, 
and  will  succeed  well  with  ordinary  green- 
house treatment.  It  is  Increased  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1825. 

Choke-Berry.  The  popular  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Pyrua  arbtUi/olia,  a  common  shrub  from 
two  to  ten  feet  high,  found  In  damp  thickets. 

Choke  Cherry.    See  Ceraaua  Virginiana. 

Choko.    See  Sechiwn. 

Chondri'lla.  From  chondroa,  a  lump ;  the  plants 
bear  lumps  of  gummy  matter  on  the  stems. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiicB. 

A  genus  of  mostly  uninteresting  plants  al- 
lied to  Lactuca  (Lettuce).  C.jtmoea,  a  native 
of  southern  Europe,  has  escaped  fix>m  the 

garden  and  become  naturalized  in  some  of  the 
outhem  States.  It  is  a  straggling,  many- 
branched  plant,  and  almost  destitute  of  leaves 
when  in  flower.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
species  included  in  this  genus,  mostly  weedy 
plants. 

Chore'tis.  From  ckoros,  to  unite  in  chorus; 
this  genus  being  an  intermediate  link  between 
HymenocaXlis  and  lametie,  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUir 
dacecB. 

An  interesting  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs 
from  Texas  and  Mexico,  requiring  a  rest  from 
November  until  May.  They  grow  freely  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil  in  the  open  border,  or  they 
may  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  green-house,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  should  be  started  in 
March  in  a  cool  house,  heat  and  water  to  be 
increased  with  their  growth.  The  flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  pure  white,  with  a  green  eye 
and  a  greenish  stripe.  Propagated  by  division 
of  the  bulbs. 

Chori'zema.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscR. 

This  interesting  green-house  plant  was  first 
discovered  in  Western  Australia  by  Lablllar- 
dlere.  This  botanist  was  attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  French  Government  in 
search  of  the  lost  La  Perouse,  and  on  one  of 
his  excursions  suffered  much,  with  his  party, 
for  the  want  of  water.    At  last  they  met  with 
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springs  that  furnished  an  ample  supply,  near 
which  he  found  this  plant,  which  he  named 
Chorizema,  from  choroaj  a  dance,  and  zema^  a 
drink ;  in  aiiusion  to  the  joyful  feelings  of  the 
party  on  meeting  with  a  supply  of  water.  Of 
this  really  beautiful  genus  there  are  many 
species;  the  one  most  commonly  met  is  C 
varium,  a  rapid-growing  and  free-flowering 
kind.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange  red 
color,  in  long  terminal  racemes,  flowering 
through  the  winter  months.  It  is  readily 
propaimted  by  cuttings,  which  should  be 
taken  in  February,  and  grown  in  small  pots 
until  the  weather  is  suitable  for  planting  out, 
as  they  should  be  grown  in  the  border  during 
summer.  Before  there  is  danger  from  frost, 
take  up  and  pot  in  five-inch  pots,  in  good  rich 
loam  and  sand.  Gut  well  back,  and  give  it  a 
warm,  sunny  situation,  with  liberal  watering 
as  soon  as  the  new  growth  commences.  It 
^11  begin  to  bloom  in  eight  to  ten  weeks. 

Chzistmas  Ro0e.    HeUeborua  niger. 

ChxlBtoplier  Herb.  AcUsa  spicata  and  Osmmnda 
regalia. 

Cluist'B  Thorn.  CfrcUasgua  PyracafUka  and 
iViiturus  cLCukatus, 

Chrjsa'nthemuni.  From  ckrysoa,  gold,  and 
tuiihos,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  color  of  some 
of  the  flowers  being  yellow.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compo8U(B. 

A  large  and  important  genus  of  herbaceous 
or  slightly  shrubby  plants,  of  which  the  Ox- 
eye  Daisy  of  our  flelds  is  a  well  known  repre- 
sentative. Many  species  have  been  introduced 
from  various  countries  of  which  C  grandi- 
forum  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  G.  jnn- 
natifidum  from  Madiera,  are  of  a  shrubby 
habit,  and  flower  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year.  C,  fnUescena  is  "  the  Marguerite  "  or 
Paris  Daisy  of  the  florists,  the  flowers  of 
which  and  others  of  a  similar  description  are 
largely  used  in  floral  decorations.  The  variety 
**  Etoile  d'  Or,"  and  the  double  yellow  sort 
called  the  ''Golden  Marguerite,^*  are  also 
very  popular  and  are  good  subjects  for  the 
flower  border  in  summer.  G.  eoronarium  from 
the  Levant  and  G.  carinaium  called  also  C 
tricolor,  from  Barbary,  and  their  many  va- 
rieties, are  very  ornamental  border  annuals. 
The  species,  however,  which  holds  so  high  a 
rank,  and  with  reason,  among  florists'  flowers 
is  C  sinenae  the  Chinese  Ghryaanthemum,  the 
value  of  which  as  an  ornament  of  the  flower- 
garden,  the  green-house  or  conservatory  in 
the  autumnal  months,  is  well  known  and  duly 
appreciated.  Their  cultivation  is  exceedingly 
simple. 

If  wanted  to  flower  only  in  the  open  ground, 
all  that  Is  necessary  is  to  plant  them  in  the 
open  border  in  any  good  ground,  well  enriched 
with  manure.  If  possible,  plant  them  in  a  warm 
sheltered  spot,  particularly  in  any  section 
north  of  Baltimore,  as,  being  the  latest  of  all 
flowers  of  autumn,  a  better  development  will 
be  tiad  if  planted  in  a  place  sheltered  by  a 
fence,  hill  or  shrubbery.  As  they  are  usually 
grown  in  pots,  they  can  be  planted  out  any  time 
from  April  to  July,  though  preference  may  be 
given  to  May.  They  form  an  average  width 
by  October  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  if  the  tops 
are  pinched  off  so  as  to  make  them  bushy ; 
thev  should  be  set  out  at  about  two  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  "topping"  or  "pinching" 
back,  as   it    is  called,    should  not  be  done 
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later  than  1st  of  August,  if  much  later  it 
might  destroy  the  flowering  to  some  extent. 

When  wanted  to  be  grown  for  green-house 
or  house  culture,  the  best  plan  for  amateurs  is 
to  put  each  plant  when  received  in  a  flower 
pot  six,  seven  or  eight  inches  wide  and  deep ; 
plunge  these  pots  to  the  rims  in  the  open 
ground,  level  with  the  soil,  treating  exactly 
the  same  as  recommended  for  planting  in  the 
open  border,  by  pinching,  etc.  Care  should, 
however,  be  taken  to  turn  the  flower  pots 
round  every  eight  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  roots  getting  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  the  object  being  to  confine  the  whole  roots 
within  the  pot.  This  same  plan  is  the  best 
for  amateurs  who  cultivate  any  kind  of  plant 
'to  grow  in  the  house  or  green-house  in  winter. 

The  large  fiowers  which  are  seen  at  the 
exhibitions  are  obtained  by  pinching  off  all 
the  buds  but  one  on  each  shoot.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  buds  can  be  seen ;  "  disbudded," 
as  it  is  called,  in  this  way,  many  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  can  be  obtained  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the 
method  used  to  obtain  all  the  flne  flowers 
seen  at  the  Exhibitions.  It  is  deceiving,  how- 
ever, to  those  unacquainted  with  the  plan, 
because  a  flower  so  obtained  showing  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  if  grown  with  half 
a  dozen  flowers  on  the  same  spray,  would  not 
be  half  the  size.  Hence  amateurs  who  have 
selected  special  kinds  from  the  cut  flower 
tables  at  Exhibitions,  must  not  be  disappoint- 
ed at  finding  them  half  the  size  when  they 
flower,  unless  they  use  the  same  process  of 
disbudding  to  obtain  large  flowers. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Is  classed  by  growers 
into  the  following  sections:  Incurved,  Ba- 
nunculus  flowered  or  Exhibition,  Becurved  or 
Beflex-flowered,  Anemone  or  Quilled-Aster 
flowered,  Pompone,  Small  Beflexed  or  Chusan, 
Daisy-flowered,  Quilled  or  Pin-feathered  Jap- 
anese, and  Large-flowered  Japanese,  in  all  of 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties. 

ChrysanthuB.    Yellow  flowered. 

Chryse'ls.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Ssckr 
achoUzia, 

Chryaoba'ctron.  From  chryaoa,  gold,  and  boo- 
iron,  a  wand;  alluding  to  the  magniflcent 
racemes  of  G.  Roasii,    Nat.  Ord.  LiUtioecB, 

This  is  a  small  genus  from  the  Auckland 
and  Campbell  Islands,  New  Zealand,  closely 
allied  to  Anthericum,  They  are  found  growing 
in  marshy  pla.ces,  and  will  only  succeed  well 
with  pot  culture.  The  soil  should  be  a  flbrous 
loam,  and  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown 
should  be  partly  immersed  in  water.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  produced  in 
racemes,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots.    Introduced  in  18^. 

Chryaobalanns.  From  chryaoa,  gold,  and 
halanoa^  an  acorn ;  in  reference  to  the  yellow 
fruit  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Roaa- 
cea. 

A  genus  of  stove  or  green-house  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves  and  white  flowers  borne  in 
panicles ;  fruit  edible.    Natives  of  Florida. 

Cbryao'gonum.  From  chryaos^  gold,  and  gonu^ 
a  knee,  or  joint;  the  flowers  are  generally 
produced  at  the  joints  of  the  stem.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoaiifB, 

G.  Virginianum^  the  typical  species  and 
probablythe  only  one  in  cultivation,  is  found 
in  the  Western  States  from  Illinois  south- 
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ward.  It  is  a  very  pretty,  hardy  perennial, 
with  yellow  flowers,  well  worth  a  place  in 
every  herbaceous  border. 

Chrysophy'llum.  Star  Apple.  Prom  chryaasj 
gold,  a.nd  phyUoHj  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the  color 
of  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
SapotacecR, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  leaved  evergreen 
trees.  0.  imperialef  a  very  showy  and  desira- 
ble species,  is  best  known  in  cultivation  as 
Theophrasta  impericUia. 

ChryBo'psis.  From  chryaoa^  gold,  and  opaiA, 
aspect;  in  allusion  to  the  golden  blossoms. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annual  or  perennial  North 
American  plants,  a  greater  portion  of  the 
species  having  all  their  parts  covered  with 
villous  or  silky  hairs.  C.  Mariana  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  and  is  quite  ornamental 
when  in  flower.  C.  villosat  with  numerous 
yellow  flower  heads  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  plants  on 
the  prairies  of  the  Saskatchawan. 

ChryBii'rus.  Prom  chrysoa,  gold,  and  ourat  a 
tail ;  alluding  to  the  compact  heads  of  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Graminacew. 

A  small  genus  of  annual  grasses,  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  C, 
aureOf  the  only  species  of  interest,  is  a  very 
ornamental  border  plant  of  free  growth,  and 
is  very  useful  for  cutting.  Native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Syn.  Lamarkia. 

Chufa,  or  Earth  Almond.  Cyperua  eacuUentua. 
A  species  of  earth-nut  used  to  fatten  hogs, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Cocoa  or  Nut-grass, 
for  though  it  belongs  to  the  same  class,  Ghufa 
is  eradicated  with  great  ease,  and  is  never  a 
post.  The  nuts  or  tubers  are  larger  and  more 
elongated,  and  are  yery  sweet  and  nutritious. 

Chy'aiB.  Prom  chyaia,  melting ;  in  reference  to 
the  fused  appearance  of  the  pollen  masses. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchida^xcB, 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  Orchids,  natives 
of  Central  America.  The  flowers  are  mostly 
white,  or  «reamy  white,  heavily  tipped  with 
pink,  the  lip  being  beautifully  marked  with 
carmine  and  yellow.  C.  awrea  maciUaia,  has 
golden  yellow  flowers,  with  a  large  orange 
spot ;  Up  white,  with  violet  rays.  When  in  a 
growing  state  they  require  liberal  heat  and 
moisture,  and  a  cool,  dry  house  when  at  rest. 
They  are  increased  by  division  just  as  they 
commence  a  new  growth.  Introduced  in 
1830. 

Clbo'titun.  Prom  kibotian,  a  small  box ;  refer- 
ring to  the  form  of  the  spore  vessels.  Nat. 
Ord.  Polypodifuxm. 

A  small  genus  of  very  interesting  Perns  re- 
lated to  Dickaonia,  They  are  large  and  very 
handsome,  and  in  some  cases  arborescent. 
The  fronds  are  bi-plnnate,  and  often  glaucous 
beneath.  C  Barometz  is  believed  to  be  the 
Tartarian  Lamb,  about  which  travelers  have 
told  so  wonderful  a  tale.  This  **  Lamb  "  con- 
sists merely  of  the  decumbent,  shaggy  caudex 
of  a  kind  of  Pern,  which  is  unquestionably  this 
species.  The  **  traveler's  tale"  Is.  that  on  an 
uncultivated  salt  plain  of  vast  extent,  west  of 
the  Volga,  grows  a  wonderful  plant,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  lamb,  having  feet,  head,  and 
tail  distinctly  formed,  and  its  skin  covered 
with  soft  down.  The  lamb  grows  upon  a  stalk 
about  three  feet  high,  the  part  by  which  It  is 
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sustained  being  a  kind  of  navel.  It  turns 
about  and  bends  to  the  herbage,  which  serves 
for  its  food,  and  pines  away  when  the  grass 
dries  up  and  fails.  The  fact  on  which  this 
tale  is  based  appears  to  be,  that  the  caudex  of 
this  plant  i^ay  be  made  to  present  a  rude  ap- 
pearance 6t  an  animal  covered  with  silky, 
hair-like  scales,  and  if  cut  into  is  found  to 
have  a  soft  inside  of  a  reddish,  flesh-colored 
appearance.  When  the  herbage  of  its  native 
haunts  fails  through  drought,  its  leaves  no 
doubt  die,  and  both  perish  from  the  same 
cause,  and  independently  of  each  other. 
Prom  these  appearances,  the  common  people 
believe  that  in  the  deserts  of  Scythia  there 
exist  creatures  half  animal  and  half  plant. 
The  species  are  very  interesting  plants 
for  the  green-house,  the  fructifloation  on 
the  large  bi-pinnate  fronds  being  remarkably 
pretty.  They  ai*e  propagated  by  division, 
and  by  spores.    Introduced  in  1824. 

Ci'cer.  Chick-pea.  Egyptian  Pea.  From  kykia, 
force  or  strength ;  in  I'eference  to  its  qualities. 
Nat.  Ord.  LegtmUnoacB. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  consisting  of 
annuals,  perennials  and  undershrubs,  form- 
ing one  portion  of  the  Vetch  tribe.  Some  of  the 
species  are  included  in  the  genus  Aatragalua, 
by  some  botanists. 

C.  arietinum,  commonly  known  as  Chick, 
pea  or  Egyptian  pea,  is  an  annual  plant- 
growing  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  India, 
where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  seeds 
which  form  one  of  the  pnlses  known  under 
the  name  of  "  Gram,"  and  which  are  greatly 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food, 
being  ground  into  meal,  and  either  eaten  in 
puddings  or  made  into  cakes.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  consist  of  from  three  to  seven 
piUrs  of  leaflets  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end, 
the  leaflets  being  egg-shaped,  and  having 
their  edges  cut  into  very  sharp  teeth.  Both 
leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  glandular 
hairs  containing  oxalic  acid,  which  exudes 
from  them  in  hot  weather  and  hangs  in  drops, 
ultimately  forming  crystals. 

In  Mysore  the  natives  collect  the  dew  from 
the  **  Gram  "  plantsby  means  of  muslin  cloths, 
which  become  saturated  with  it.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained,  which  is  very  acid,  is  preserved 
in  bottles  for  use,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sure 
medicine  in  cases  of  indigestion,  being  admin- 
istered in  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  boots 
of  a  person  walking  through  a  dewv  Gram 
fleld  will  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  pun- 
gency of  this  acid  given  out  by  the  leaves. 

Cioho'riuin.  Chicory  or  Succory.  An  ancient 
Egyptian  name.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB, 

C.  Intybua,  the  plant  so  extensively  cultivated 
in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  for  its 
adulteration,  is  commonly  known  as  Wild 
Endive,  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  being  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon in  England.  It  is  also  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  is  common  in  neglected  fields 
and  along  roadsides  in  neighborhoods  long 
settled.  It>s  flowers  are  bright  blue,  produced 
in  great  profusion  in  August  and  September. 
The  plant  grows  in  its  wild  state  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  but  under  cultivation  it  often 
reaches  six  feet.  The  roots  are  fleshy,  not 
unlike  the  Dandelion,  to  which  fanmy  It 
belongs.    Por  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  the 
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root  is  dried  and  ground,  in  wliioh  state  it 
closely  resembles  ground  cofifee.  The  use  of 
Chicory  is  common  and  undisguised,  and 
many  consider  a  mixture  preferable  to  pure 
coffee,  and  buy  the  two,  and  mix  to  suit  their 
own  tastes.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  it  for 
this  purpose,  that,  notwithstanding  its  cl^eap- 
ness  and  ease  of  culture,  it  is  often  adulterated 
by  roasted  wheat,  rye,  acorns,  carrots,  and 
other  articles  of  a  similar  nature.  The  plants 
are  largely  cultivated  in  France  for  their 
leaves,  which  are  blanched  and  used  as  a  salad. 
A  large-leaved  variety,  called  the  •*  Witloof," 
is  much  cultivated  in  Belgium,  the  plants 
being  taken  up  in  autumn,  forced  and  blanched 
in  a  warm,  dark  plaoe,  and  used  either  cooked 
or  as  a  salad,  forming  what  is  called  by  the 
French  '*  Barbe  de  Capucin."  C.  Edivia  is  the 
Endive,  which  see. 

Cioa'ta.  Oowbane,  Water  Hemlock.  The 
ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Hemlock.  Nat. 
Ord.  Uv^beilifera. 

A  small  genus  of  biennial  plants,  very  com- 
mon in  moist  waste  places.  C  ma/saUUa^  com- 
monly known  as  Spotted  Gowbane,  somewhat 
resembles  Sweet  Cicely,  and  is  often  mistaken 
for  it.  The  root  is  an  active  poison  in  its 
green  state,  but  loses  its  virulent  qualities 
when  dried.  It  is  a  dangerous  pest  to  the 
farmer,  the  herbage  often  proving  destructive 
to  cattle,  when  eaten  by  them,  and  many 
children  have  lost  their  lives  by  eating  the 
roots,  which  they  have  mistaken  for  Cicely. 
C  vtroMi,  a  species  common  throughout 
Europe,  furnished  the  poison  given  to  Phocion 
and  ^crates. 

Clenko'wBkla.  Named  in  honor  of  Professor  L. 
denhoufsky,  a  Bussian  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
ScUaminecB, 

C.  Kirkii,  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
handsome  and  interesting  plant,  a  native  of 
eastern  tropical  Africa.  Its  blossoms,  which 
are  exceedingly  attractive,  are  produced  on  a 
many-flowered  scape,  and  are  of  a  purplish - 
rose  color,  with  a  bifid  golden  spot  in  the 
center.  It  was  introduced  from  Zanzibar  in 
1872.    Syn.  Kasmpferia. 

CUiae.  Somewhat  stiifish  hairs,  which  form  a 
fringe  on  the  margin  of  an  organ,  as  those  on 
the  leaf  of  Sempervivum  tectarum, 

Ciliate.    Fringed  with  hairs. 

Cimici'faga.  Bug-bane.  A  genus  of  Ranun- 
culacecB^  allied  to  Actfea.  C.  racemoaat  Black 
Snake-root.  The  most  showy  and  best  known 
species  is  common  in  rich  woods,  from 
Maine  to  Wisconsin.  It  has  tri-ternate 
leaves,  and  a  stem  three  to  eight  feet  high, 
bearing  white  flowers  in  elongated  wand-like 
racemes.  Several  of  the  species,  also,  are 
natives  of  eastern  Europe  and  Siberia. 

daoho'na.  Named  after  the  Counteaa  of  Cin- 
chon,  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  who  was  cured  of  a 
fever  in  1638  by  this  remedy.  Nat.  Ord.  Cin- 
chonaceoB, 

This  genus  yields  the  well-known  Peruvian 
bark  of  commerce.  It  requires  the  protection 
of  a  warm  green-house  to  preserve  it  in  even 
moderate  vigor.  It  is  the  type  of  an  extensive 
and  highly  Interesting  order. 

Cinohona'oeaD.  A  large  and  important  order  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  now  re- 
garded as  a  division  or  sub-order  of  RubiaoecB, 
which  see. 
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Cinera'ria.  From  cinerea,  ashes ;  in  reference  to 
the  gray  down  covering  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 
•There  are  upward  of  fifty  species  of  this 
genus  enumerated,  varying  in  habit  from  the 
dwarf  herbaceous  plant,  not  rising  more  than 
half  a  foot,  to  the  tall,  soft-wooded,  suffruti- 
cose  species  with  a  stature  of  five  or  six  feet. 
The  flowers  of  most  of  them  are  of  a  pale 
greenish  yellow,  though  some  have  white,  red, 
or  purple  flowers.  C.  cruenta,  introduced 
from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1777,  is  the  species 
from  which  all  the  florist's  varieties  have 
originated  and  which  are  among  the  most 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  that  can  be 
grown  for  green-house  or  conservatory  deco- 
ration. A  packet  of  seeds  of  a  good  strain 
will  produce  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  as 
the  plants  are  of  easy  culture,  and  do  not  re- 
quire much  heat,  they  should  be  grown  by 
every  one  possessing  a  green-house  where 
frost  is  excluded  during  winter;  the  plants 
flourishing  best  in  a  cool,  rather  moist  atmos- 
phere. The  seeds  may  be  sown  from  July 
till  September,  and  potted  off  separately  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  are  best  grown  in  an  ordi- 
nary garden  frame  or  cold  pit,  facing  north, 
till  the  advent  of  frost,  when  they  should  be 
brought  into  the  green-house  and  repotted  at 
different  times,  according  to  their  size  and 
forwardness,  thus  insuring  a  succession  of 
bloom  during  the  late  winter  and  spring 
months.  As  the  old  plants  are  very  difficult 
to  keep  over  summer,  and  seedlings  make 
much  more  vigorous  plants  than  those  sum- 
mered over,  it  is  better  to  sow  a  succession 
annually  of  a  good  strain,  and  when  the  plants 
have  flowered  throw  them  away.  Through- 
out the  entire  existence  of  the  plants  they 
should  be  guarded  from  drought,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  green  fly,  to  which  they  are  very  sub- 
ject. Tobacco  stems,  cut  up  flne,  and  placed 
among  the  pots  on  the  bench,  form  an  excel- 
lent preventive  for  the  latter.  They  should 
also  be  fumigated  frequently,  but  not  stronffly, 
as  although  the  fly  may  not  be  detectea  at 
first  tiie  plants  may  be  infested  beneath  the 
young  leaves.  All  Cinerarias  are  benefitted  by 
applications  of  manure  water,  from  the  time 
the  flower-heads  are  formed  until  they  open. 
C.  MarUima,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
has  silvery  gray  foliage,  downy  beneath ;  it 
is  much  used  for  vases  and  hanging-baskets, 
as  well  as  in  ribbon  gardening,  etc. 

Cinnabar.    Scarlet  touched  with  orange. 

Cixmamo'miun.  Cinnamon.  Derived  from  the 
Arabic  kinamon,  cinnamon.  Nat.  Ord.  Launh 
cem, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  well  known  as 
furnishing  the  Cinnamon  of  commerce.  C 
Skylanicum  is  largely  cultivated  in  Ceylon  for 
its  bark,  which  furnishes  the  best  Cinnamon. 
The  bark  is  stripped  off  the  branches,  when  it 
rolls  up  into  quills,  the  smaller  of  which  are 
introduced  within  the  larger,  and  then  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  thinner  the  bark  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  finer  the  quality.  C.  Cassia  furnishes 
the  Cassia  bark,  which  is  much  like  Cinnamon, 
but  thicker,  coarser,  stronger,  less  delicate  in 
flavor,  and  cheaper.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  Cinnamon.  Both  species 
furnish  what  are  known  as  Cassia  buds,  which 
are  something  like  cloves,  and,  like  them, 
consist    of    the    unexpanded    flower  buds. 
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They  poasess  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  bark.  There  are  seyeral  other  species  of 
this  genus  that  furnish  aromatio  barks,  which 
are  used  iu  flavoring  and  in  medicine. 

dnnaxnon  Fern.  The  popular  name  of  one  of 
our  native  Ferns,  Oamunda  CmnamofnecL. 

Cinnamon  Root.  A  common  name  for  Inula 
Oonyza. 

Cinnamon  Tree.    See  Oinnamomwn, 

Cinnamon  Vine.    A  name  given  to  Dioacorea 

Cinque-foil,  or  Five-Finger.  One  of  the  popu- 
lar names  of  PotenHUa^  which  see. 

CirosD'a.  Enchanter's  Nightshade.  A  classical 
name,  after  Cvrot^  a  celebrated  enchantress, 
skilled  In  poisonous  herbs.  Nat.  Ord.  Ono- 
graoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, of  but  little  interest ;  natives  of  Europe, 
and  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 

CircinaL    Besembllng  a  circle. 

Clroinate.  Bent  like  the  head  of  a  crosier,  as  In 
the  young  leaf  of  a  Fern  when  it  begins  to 
grow. 

Girrhope'talam.  From  ejrr^ua,  a  tendril,  and 
petakm^  a  flower  leaf;  in  reference  to  the 
strap-shaped  petals.    Nat.  Ord.  Orehidacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  small,  very  curious 
epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Their  flowers  are 
remarkable  for  having  the  lateral  sepals  pro- 
longed into  narrow  streamers.  From  this 
peoaiiar  feature,  and  the  fact  that  they  occupy 
but  little  room,  a  few  of  the  species  have  been 
introduced  into  the  more  general  collection 
of  Orchids.    Propagated  by  division. 

Clrrhose.  Either  furnished  with  a  tendril,  as  the 
Grape-vine  or  the  leaves  of  Olorioaa  superha; 
or  assuming  the  form  and  functions  of  a  ten- 
dril, as  the  peduncles  of  Clematia  drrhcMa ;  or 
where  the  tendrils  are  in  some  way  remark- 
able, as  the  NepemUiM. 

Cl'xBium.  Common  or  Plumed  Thistle.  From 
kiraoBt  a  swollen  vein ;  in  reference  to  being 
pricked  by  the  spines.    Nat.  Ord.  Compo&UcR. 

The  Thistle  family  is  too  well  known  to 
need  special  mention.  Two  of  the  more 
troublesome  species,  G.  laneeoUUiumf  the  com- 
mon Tliistle,  and  C.  anwywe,  the  Canada  Thistle, 
are  both  natives  of  Europe,  though  perfectly 
naturalized  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
native  species,  the  most  conspicuous  being  U. 
muticum.  Swamp  Thistle,  a  perennial,  common 
in  moist  woods  and  swamps,  often  growing  as 
high  as  eight  feet.  This  genus  is  now  placed 
under  0nicu8  by  some  botanists. 

Ciasa'mpelos.  A  genus  of  Meniapermacemt  with 
the  climbing  character  of  the  Ivy,  kiakoa  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  clustered  fruit  of  the  vine 
Ampeloa.  The  most  important  plant  of  the 
genus  is  the  Velvet-leaf,  or  Caapeba,  0. 
Paretra,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  India.  The  root  of  this  plant 
furnishes  the  <*Pareira  brava"  of  the  drug- 
gists,  much  used  in  medicine. 


Gi'flsus.    From  Msscm,  ivy ;  in  reference  to  their 
scrambling  habit.    Nat.  Ord.  VUacecB. 

A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  allied  to  VUie. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  plants  of  but 
little  interest  to  the  florist.  One  of  the  species, 
however,  C,  diseolor,  is  a  plant  remarkable  for 
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the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  hot-house.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1854 
by  Messrs  BoUison  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  and 
is  described  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  follows :  *'  The 
leaves,  which  are  six  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  broad,  are  colored  on  the  upper 
surface  in  the  richest  manner  conceivable,  the 
plant  rivaling,  in  its  beautiful  foliage,  the 
finest  of  the  AncBctochUue  family;  the  color 
being  a  rich  green,  clouded  with  white,  peach, 
and  dark  purplish  crimson,  and  covered  with 
a  metallio  luster.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf 
is  a  rich  brownish  crimson.  No  description 
or  painting  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
these  superb  leaves  when  in  perfection."  This 
plant  is  a  rapid  grower,  requiring  a  very  rich 
soil  and  humid  atmosphere,  together  with  a 
high  temperature,  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  shaded  house,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  syringe  the  plant,  as 
water  on  the  leaves  destroys  the  metallic 
luster.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 
The  leaves  are  much  valued  by  florists  for 
their  various  work  in  baskets,  designs,  etc. 

Cista'oeae.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or  herbs, 
often  viscid,  with  simple  entire  leaves  and 
showy  flowers,  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  rarely  in 
North  or  South  America.  Thev  are  usually 
resinous,  and  have  a  balsamic  fragrance. 
HeliafUhemum  vtUgare,  the  common  Bock  Bose 
of  England,  has  remarkably  irritable  stamens, 
which  in  sunny  weather  move  on  being 
touched.  There  are  eight  genera  and  about 
190  species  in  this  order ;  the  best  known  of 
which  are  Cistua,  HeliatUhemum  and  Hudaonia. 

Cisterns.  The  superior  value  of  rain-water  for 
plant  cultivation  and  general  garden  purposes 
is  often  overlooked  when  building  green- 
houses, as  it  is  frequently  conducted  to  drains 
when  accommodation  for  its  reception  should 
be  provided  in  the  shape  of  cisterns.  These 
are  generally  constructed  with  stones  or  brick, 
and  coated  inside  with  cement.  Where  the 
ground  will  admit  of  it,  an  excellent  and 
cheap  method  is  to  have  the  sides  of  the  cis- 
tern sloped  as  much  as  the  soil  will  allow,  and 
coat  it  one  inch  thick  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  to  three  of  gravel,  flnishing  with 
a  thin  coating  of  pure  cement.  This  forms  a 
wall  which  when  dry  becomes  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  will  last  for  years.  The  size  of  cisterns 
should  vary  according  to  their  intended  use. 
If  they  are  to  furnish  a  dally  supply  of  water, 
they  need  not  be  so  large  as  for  keeping  a  sup- 
ply for  summer  only.  The  average  depth  of 
rain  which  falls  in  this  latitude  rarely  exceeds 
six  to  seven  inches  for  two  months.  The  size 
of  the  cistern  therefore  need  not  exceed  that 
of  a  body  of  water  on  the  whole  roof  of  the 
building  seven  inches  deep.  To  ascertain  this 
amount  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  of 
the  building,  reduce  this  to  inches,  and  divide 
the  product  by  231,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
gallons  for  each  inch  of  depth.  Multiplying 
by  seven  will  give  the  full  amount  for  two 
months'  rain  falling  upon  the  roof;  divide  by 
31^,  the  quotient  will  be  barrels.  Cisterns 
intended  only  for  drawing  from  in  times  of 
drought,  to  hold  all  the  water  that  may  fall, 
should  be  about  three  times  the  preceding 
capacity. 

Ci'stua    Bock  Bose.    From  kiste,  a  box ;  in  ref- 
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erenoe  to  the  form  of  the  seed  yessel.    Nat. 
Ord  OiatacetB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  shrubs,  few  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  They  are  natives  of  south- 
em  and  western  Europe,  north  Africa,  and 
the  Canary  Isiands.  Some  of  the  species  are 
elegant  shrubs,  having  terminal  flower  stidks 
bearing  one  or  more  flowers,  resembling  in 
appearance  those  of  the  Dog  Rose.  They  sel- 
dom last  more  than  a  few  hours  after  expand- 
ing, and  do  not  open  except  in  sunny  weather. 
The  flowers  are  either  white  or  rose-colored, 
w^th  yellow  or  purplish  marks  at  their  base. 
Some  of  the  species  furnish  a  gum  that  is  used 
in  Turlcey  as  a  perfume  and  for  fumigation ; 
also  supposed  to  be  a  speciflo  for  the  plague. 
Propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttingiB. 

Cithare'xylani.  Fiddle-wood.  From  kUhara, 
a  lyre,  and  xylon,  wood ;  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  fitness  of  the  wood  for  musical 
instruments.    Nat.  Ord.  Verbenacea, 

A  genus  of  tall-growing  trees,  common  from 
Florida  to  Brazil.  It  furnishes  a  hard,  dur- 
able wood,  suited  for  various  purposes  In  the 
mechanic  arts.  Its  supposed  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  musical  instruments  is  a  mistake. 
One  of  the  species  is  called  by  the  French 
FidUe,  for  its  durability  in  building.  The 
English  have  corrupted  the  name  to  Fiddle- 
wood,  by  which  name  it  is  popularly  known. 

Citrinous.    Lemon-colored. 

dtron.  {GUru8  medica.)  This  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  species  as  the  Lemon ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  the  north  of 
India,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  in  south- 
em  Europe.  In  its  wild  state  the  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  erect  and 
prickly,  with  long  reclining  branches,  in  gen- 
eral appearance  resembling  the  Lemon.  The 
fruit  is  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length, 
ovate,  with  a  protuberance  at  the  top.  There 
are  two  rinds,  the  outer  thin,  with  innumera- 
ble glands,  full  of  a  most  fragrant  oil;  the 
inner  thick,  wliite  and  fungous ;  it  is  this  inner 
rind  which  is  preserved  and  much  used  in 
confections,  cake,  etc. 

dtrone^la.    Oil  Plant.    Andropoffon  citratum, 

dtmllus.  From  CUrua,  in  allusion  to  the 
Orange-like  fruits.    Nat.  Ord.  OucurbitcuseeB, 

A  small  genus  of  trailing  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs.  C  colocynihia  furnishes  the  cathar- 
tic drug  Oolocynth,  or  Bitter  Apple.  C.  vul- 
gcari8  is  the  well-known  Water  Melon,  which 
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d'tma.  Orange  Tree.  Derivation  of  name 
unknown.'  Supposed  to  refer  to  OUron,  a  town 
in  Judea.    Nat.  Ord.  RtUcuxce. 

The  genus  CUrua  includes  the  Orange, 
Lemon,  Lime,  Citron,  Shaddock,  etc.,  all  well 
deserving  cultivation,  both  for  their  flowers 
and  their  fruit,  but  of  which  only  a  few  kinds 
of  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  generally  grown. 
When  grown  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
green-house  or  rooms,  they  all  thrive  well  in 
a  mixture  of  rich  loam  with  a  little  rotted 
dung ;  but  great  care  is  necessary  not  to  over- 
pot  them,  or  give  them  too  much  water  when 
not  in  a  growing  state.  The  different  species 
and  varieties  are  generally  propagated  by  bud- 
ding, grafting  and  inarching  on  the  common 
Lemon,  which  grows  readily  from  seed. 
Oranges  ai*e  also  frequently  raised  from  seed ; 
but  unless  they  are  budded  or  grafted  when 
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about  two  years  old,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  they  flower.  Orange  Trees  may  also 
be  propagated  bv  cuttings,  which  are  best 
from  the  old  wood,  struck  in  sand  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  and  shaded.  Plants  raised  in 
this  manner  flower  and  fruit  much  sooner  than 
any  others,  but  they  scarcely  ever  attain  a 
large  size.  Both  the  Orange  and  Lemon  are 
such  favorites  in  this  country  that  scarcely  a 
cottage,  where  a  flower-pot  or  tub  can  be  put 
into  requisition,  is  without  one  or  the  other 
of  these  plants.  When  placed  in  unsuitable 
soil  and  carelessly  watered,  they  seldom 
remain  long  in  a  good  state  of  health.  When 
they  become  sickly  and  yellow  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  soil  should  be  shaken  from  the  roots,  and 
they  should  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  flne 
loamy  soil  and  rotted  manure,  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  charcoal  dust,  or  powdered  charcoid. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Oranges  and 
Lemons  grown  for  the  fruit.  Our  markets 
were  formerly  supplied  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  Azores  and  the  West  Indies. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  <*  Havana"  was 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  but  the  Florida 
Orange  is  now  the  leading  variety  in  the  mar- 
kets. The  cultivation  of  the  Orange  in  Flor- 
ida commenced  previous  to  1820,  but  was 
carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent  for 
some  years  thereafter.  From  1830  to  1835 
many  large  groves  were  planted,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  "by  the  extraordinary 
frost  of  the  latter  year.  The  previous  year 
there  were  trees  at  St.  Augustine  that  pro- 
duced each  14,000  oranges— a  handsome  rev- 
enue from  a  single  tree.  The  dreaded  effeots 
of  a  frost  almost  entirely  discouraged  further 
plantings  for  a  number  of  years.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Orange  is  now  attracting  greater 
attention  in  Florida  than  ever  before.  The 
Indian  Biver  country  abounds  in  plantations 
that  are  yielding  large  and  profltable  crops. 
Some  of  the  more  scientiflo  growers,  from 
careful  experiments  and  close  observation, 
hold  the  opinion  that  frosts  as  severe  as  those 
of  1835  will  not  injure  the  trees  if  the  precau- 
tion be  taken  to  shade  the  trunks  from  the 
sun  a  short  time,  until  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  is  fully  restored.  Lemons,  Limes  and 
Shaddocks  are  also  largely  gi*own  in  Florida. 
In  some  parts  of  Texas  and  in  California  the 
cultivation  of  these  fruits  is  being  rapidly 
extended. 

Cladra'atiB'  Telle w  Wood.    Name  of  obscure 
derivation.    Nat.  Ord.  LegummoacB. 

This  genus  includes  several  species,  none  of 
which  are  of  special  interest,  excepting  C 
Hnctoria,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  VvrgUia 
lutea^  a  native  species  indigenous  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  southward.  It  is  a  small  and 
handsome  tree,  with  a  compact,  broadly 
rounded  head,  leaves  compound  like  those  of 
the  Locust,  of  a  light,  pleasing  green  color, 
changing  in  autumn  to  a  warm  yellow.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June  in  pendulous  racemes  of 
great  beauty,  pea-shaped,  white  and  fragrant, 
and  are  produced  In  such  profusion  as  almost 
to  clothe  the  tree,  making  it  a  beautiful  object 
for  the  lawn.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  though  of 
slow  growth,  and  commences  to  flower  when 
only  a  small  shrub.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots  or  by  seeds.  C.  amurensia,  the 
East  Indian  representative  of  the  foregoing, 
is  a  tree  reaching  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
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bearing  pinnate  leaves  and  long,  dense 
racemes  of  whitish  flowers.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree,  flowering  freely  in  August,  and 
being  quite  hardy,  is  a  decidedly  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  shrubbery  or  lawn.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Amoor  Valley  in  1880. 

Clammy.    Viscid,  sticky. 

Cla'rkia.  In  honor  of  Oaptain  Clarke,  who 
accompanied  Captain  Lewis  in  his  journey  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  Nat.  Ord.  OnagrcuxoB. 
A  genus  of  hardv  annuals,  mostly  from  Cal- 
ifornia. The  whole  of  the  species  are  indis- 
pensable to  every  flower  garden  where  annuals 
are  grown.  The  first  sowing  should  take  place 
in  September ;  a  few  will  survive  the  winter, 
and  afford  an  early  bloom  in  the  following 
season.  The  next  and  principal  sowing  should 
be  done  in  March,  and  a  few  more  put  in  about 
the  end  of  April,  together  with  those  trans- 
planted, will  continue  a  fine  display  through 
the  whole  summer.  They  grow  in  any  soil, 
BO  that  the  situation  is  open  or  free  from  the 
drip  of  trees,  and  merely  require  to  be  thinned 
to  about  a.  foot  from  each  other.  This  rule 
will  apply  to  nearly  all  those  that  are  known 
as  "tender  annuals." 

Clary.  Salvia  Sclarea.  A  biennial  plant  of 
the  order  Labiata,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  Switzerland  and  of  Italy.  It  has  been 
under  cultivation  as  a  pot-herb,  for  seasoning 
soups,  since  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
sage,  Sctlvia  offidnaiia. 

Clavate.  Club-shaped,  as  where  any  organ, 
slender  at  the  base,  gradually  enlarges  to- 
wards the  apex,  as  the  filamente  of  ThaHdrum 
davcUum, 

daiw.  The  long,  narrow  base  of  some  petals, 
analogous  to  the  footstalk  of  leaves,  as  in 
Dianthus. 

Cla3rto'nia.  Spring  Beauty.  Named  after  Dr. 
John  Clayton,  an  early  American  botanist. 
Nat.  Ord.  PorttUocooeo;. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty,  hardy  plants,  of 
either  annual  or  perennial  duration.  The  for- 
mer only  require  to  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  the  latter  succeed  when  planted 
in  loam  without  further  trouble.  Their 
flowers  are  either  white  or  pink  of  various 
shades.  Several  tuberous-rooted  perennial 
species  are  found  in  moist  woods  in  this 
country  from  Virginia  westward  to  California. 
They  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  annual 
species  in  flowering,  and  are  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

Cleavers  or  Clivers.    See  Oaliunu 

Cleiso'stoma.  From  kleio,  to  close,  and  stoma, 
a  mouth ;  in  allusion  to  the  mouth  of  the  spur 
being  closed.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidcuxcB, 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytal  orchids, 
the  several  species  of  which,  are  beautiful 

Slants,  although  most  of  them  have  small 
owers,  a  fact  that  renders  them  unpopular 
with  orchid  growers.  They  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  AerideB. 

Cle'matifl.  Virgin's  Bower.  From  klema,  a 
vine-branch ;  in  reference  to  their  climbing 
like  a  vine.    Nat.  Ord.  RanunadaoecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  handsome  twining 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  Europe, 
Japan,  and  occasionally  met  with  in  Australia, 
Asia,  and  Africa.     C.   Virffiniana  is  the  well- 
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known  Virgin's  Bower,  a  species  common  in 
the  woods  and  roadsides  of  New  Tork  south- 
ward. There  are  several  other  species  com- 
mon in  this  country.  C.  fiamnwla,  the  sweet- 
scented  Virgin's  Bower,  is  much  admired  for 
its  gracefulness,  delicious  fragrance,  and  poeti- 
cal associations.  For  the  many  large-flowering 
varieties  we  are  indebted  to  Sieboldt  and  For- 
tune, who  discovered  them  In  Japan.  From 
the  several  species  introduced  by  them  very 
many  varieties  have  been  produced,  among 
which  Is  C  Jackmanii^eL  variety  with  large  pur- 
ple flowers,  very  showy,  and  deservedly  popu- 
lar. Some  of  the  varieties  are  pure  white.  With 
both  double  and  single  flowers.  The  whole 
of  them  are  quite  hardy,  though  the  young 

frowth  should  be  protected  the  first  winter, 
hey  delight  in  a  strong,  rich  soil,  and  for 
climbing  up  stumps  of  old  trees,  training  to 
trellises,  covering  arbors  or  verandas,  or 
planting  to  droop  over  amongst  rock- work,  no 
plants  are  more  suitable  or  will  make  a  more 
gorgeous  display.  Not  only  are  they  well 
adapted  for  running  up  all  kinds  of  supports, 
festooning,  etc.,  but  many  of  the  grand  hy- 
brid varieties,  are  equally  suitable  for 
trailing  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
covering  beds,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
a  few  distinct  foliaged  plants.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  layering  the  young  shoots  in  sum- 
mer or  by  root  grafting  on  some  of  our  stronger 
growing  native  varieties.  The  shoots  of  the 
half-ripened  young  wood  can  also  be  freely 
rooted  by  cuttings  during  the  summer 
months.  C  cnapa,  a  native  species,  is  very 
popular,  and  deservedly  so.  The  flowers,  of 
medium  size,  are  of  beautiful  purple,  and 
deliciously  fragrant ;  a  characteristic  absent 
from  most  of  the  class.  C  ooccthea,  a  recent 
introduction  from  Texas,  presents  us  with  a 
new  and  desirable  color. 

Cleo'me.  From  Ideio,  to  shut ;  in  reference  to 
the  parts  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  CappaH- 
tUicecB, 

An  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  tropical 
shrubs,  annuals  and  biennials,  which  are  not 
suitable  for  general  cultivation.  This  genus, 
however,  contains  several  very  curious  and 
pretty  indigenous  annuals,  with  white,  rose, 
and  purple  flowers,  natives  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  They  are  all  easy  of 
cultivation.  They  should  be  started  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  the  plants  put  out  in  the  open  border 
at  the  proper  season  for  tender  annuals. 

Clerode'ndron.  From  kleroa,  a  chance,  and 
dendron,  a  tree;  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  medicinal  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  VerbenacecB, 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  beautiful 
objects  than  several  members  of  this  genus 
when  well  cultivated.  Cuttings  taken  off  any 
time  during  summer  root  readilv,  or  in  winter 
in  gentle  heat,  and  should  be  kept  in  small 
pots  through  the  succeeding  winter,  on  a 
shelf  or  underneath  a  benoli  in  the  green- 
house. About  the  first  of  Februarv  repot 
them,  giving  them  a  liberal  shift.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  very  rich.  To  flower 
freely,  they  require  frequent  shiftings  from 
smaller  into  larger  pots.  With  this  treatment 
they  can  be  made  to  bloom  continually  during 
the  entire  season.  ^.)ld  plants  can  be  grown 
on  with  occasional  shiftings,  and  make  splen- 
did plants  for  garden  decoration  during  sum- 
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mer.  They  must,  however,  be  grown  In  the 
shade.  After  flowering,  water  freely,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  a  good  growth;  after 
wMch  they  should  have  partial  sun  to  ripen 
the  wood.  If  not  wanted  for  winter  flowerhig, 
remove  the  plants  in  the  fall  to  a  light  cellar, 
free  from  frost,  giving  them  through  the 
winter  Just  enough  water  to  sustain  life.  In 
the  spring,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over, 
remove  the  plants  to  any  desired  position  in 
the  garden  or  on  the  veranda  for  another  sea- 
son of  bloom.  C  ThompsoTUBf  known  also  as 
C.  BalfouriU  introduced  from  Old  Calabar  in 
1861,  has  bright  crimson  flowers  disposed  in 
large  panicles,  with  pure  white  calyxes,  is  the 
best  and  most  showy  variety,  and  one  we 
have  seen  in  full  bloom  a  number  of  years 
in  succession,  with  the  above  treatment.  It 
makes  a  valuable  climbing  plant  for  the  green- 
house when  BO  desired. 

Cle'thra.  White  Alder,  Sweet  Pepperbusb. 
From  klethra,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Alder, 
which  this  genus  somewhat  resembles  in  foli- 
age.   Nat.  Ord.  ErieaeecB. 

A  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  several  species 
of  which  are  common  in  swamps  and  low 
places  along  our  southern  coast.  C.  cUntfolia 
is  common  in  the  Middle  States,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes  in  July 
and  August.  Like  many  other  of  our  native 
plants,  it  improves  by  cultivation,  and  will 
succeed  well  in  a  shrubbery  border,  however 
dry.  It  should  be  transplanted  in  early 
spring. 

Cleye'ra.  Named  after  Andrew  Cleyor,  M.D.,  a 
Dutch  botanist  of  Batavia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tern- 
strcMniaeeoB. 

A  genus  comprising  a  few  Indian  and  Jap- 
anese evergreen  shrubs  with  Camellia-like 
leaves,  and  small  axillary  white  or  yellowish 
flowers,  sometimes  sweet-scented.  O.  Jap- 
onica  tHcoUjr  is  a  very  handsome  variegated 
plant,  with  leathery,  obovate,  dark-green 
leaves,  obliquely  marked  with  bands  of 
greyish-green,  the  broad,  creamy-white  mar- 
gin, tinged  of  a  bright  rose-color,  being  very 
conspicuous  in  the  younger  foliage.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Clia'nthiiB.  Glory  Pea.  From  Jdeias,  glory,  and 
oNifcos,  a  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Leawnvnasa. 

A  genus  of  magnificent,  half-hardy  shrubs 
from  Australia,  remarkable  for  their  showy 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  or  axil- 
I1U7  racemes.  C.  puniceus,  the  Parrot's  Bill, 
is  a  magnificent,  half-hardy,  shrubby  climber, 
with  blight  crimson  fiowers,  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  It  grows  very  freely  in  rich  loam  if 
its  roots  are  allowed  sufficient  room ;  and  it 
generally  thrives  best  when  planted  against 
the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory.  Cuttings 
planted  in  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  in  the 
aliady  part  of  the  green-house,  will  be  rooted 
by  spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  In  the 
open  border.  It  is  a  plant  that  rarely  fiowers 
well  in  a  pot,  as  it  requires  abundance  of  room 
for  its  roots,  and  grows  rapidly,  with  rather 
saooulent  shoots,  requiring  abundance  of 
water  during  the  growing  season,  and  very 
little  at  any  other  time.  When  grown  in  the 
open  ground  the  Juicy  nature  of  its  roots  ren- 
ders it  a  favorite  food  for  snails,  and  when 
kept  in  the  conservatory  or  green-house  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  red  spider.    If 
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these  enemies  be  kept  away,  and  the  plant  be 
grown  in  rich  soil,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  well 
supplied  with  air,  light,  and  water,  with 
abundance  of  room  for  its  roots,  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  the  splendor  of  its  flowers 
will  almost  surpass  belief ;  but  unless  these 
points  are  attended  to,  the  plant  is  scarcely 
worth  growing.  C,  Dampieri,  Glory  Pea,  a 
species  from  the  desert  regions  of  Australia, 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus, 
either  for  the  green-house  or  the  border.  Its 
cultivation  is  rather  difficult.  It  does  not 
grow  to  such  dimensions  as  the  former,  but  is 
of  the  same  habit,  and  succeeds  best  when 
treated  as  an  annual.  The  flowers  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  marked  with  a  black  blotch  in  the 
center.  If  the  seeds  are  planted  in  May  in 
the  open  border  where  they  are  to  grow.  In  a 
rich,  sandy  loam,  they  will  make  magniflcent 
plants,  and  flower  freely  from  August  until 
killed  by  frost.  Five  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
injure  either  the  plants  or  the  flowers.  They 
will  not  at  any  time  bear  transplanting.  Intro- 
duced In  1852. 

Climber.  A  plant  that  grows  upright  upon 
trees,  walls,  etc.,  and  supports  itself  by  ten- 
drils or  by  air-roots ;  an  example  of  the  for- 
mer being  the  Grape  Vine  (Vttw),  and  of  the 
latter  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsia), 

CUmbiiig  Fern.    See  Lygodium  acandena. 

CUmbing  Fumatory.    See  AcUumia  cirrfioaa, 

CUmbiig  Qentian.    The  genus  Orawfwrdui, 

Climbing  Hemp^reed.    See  Mikania  scandena. 

Climbing  Hydrangea.  See  Hydrangea  acandena. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  Sckizophragma 
Hydrangeoidea, 

Clinto'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, at  one  time  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork.    Nat.  Ord.  LQiacea. 

Very  beautiful  and  interesting  stemless 
perennials,  with  creeping  root-stocks,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  herbaceous  boixler. 
They  are  found  in  rich  woods  from  New  York, 
southward,  along  the  Alleghanles;  one 
species,  with  deep  rose-colored  flowers  is 
found  in  California.  The  genus  very  com- 
monly known  as  ClimUmia  (Douglas),  belonging 
to  Lobeliaceas,  is  more  properly  called  Dow- 
ningia,  as  the  ClinUmia  of  Baflnesque  has 
priority  over  that  of  Douglas.  See  Dovmingia, 

Cllto'ria.  Blue  Pea,  Butterfly  Pea.  From  Jdeio, 
to  shut  up ;  in  reference  to  its  seeding  within 
the  flower  long  before  the  flower  drops  off. 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoaa. 

Vei^  handsome  hot-house  climbers,  of 
graceful  habit,  the  majority  producing  large, 
highly-colored  flowers.  C.  temateat  Syn. 
Tema^tea  wlgariaj  introduced  from  India  In 
1739,  is  perhaps  the  flnest,  its  lovely  blue 
flowers  receiving  universal  admiration.  The 
whole  of  the  perennial  species  succeed  in 
rich  loam,  the  annual  kinds  require  the  ordi- 
nary treatment  of  tender  annuals.  C  Mariana 
has  a  curious  distribution,  being  found  in  the 
Southern  States  and  Mexico,  and  appearing 
again  In  the  Khasla  Mountains  in  India, 
without  being  found  in  any  intervening  place. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Cli'via.  Named  after  a  I>ucheaa  of  Northumber- 
land, a  member  of  the  Clive  family.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidacecB. 
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Olivia  nohUiB,  the  only  species,  is  a  robust 
growing  plant,  whicii,  once  established,  is 
very  prolific  of  flowers.  It  grows  weli  in 
sandy  loam,  if  allowed  the  warmest  part  of 
the  green-house,  or  a  cool  shelf  in  the  hot- 
house. Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a 
pendulous  umbel,  are  of  a  delicate  flesh  color 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tube, 
heightening  to  a  deep  red  over  the  limb,  the 
segments  of  which  are  bright  green.  It  is 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in 
1823.     Syn.  Imantopkyllum  Aitoni, 

Cloud-Berry.    See  Rubvs  ChamoBmorua. 

Cloud  Grass.  A  common  name  for  Agraatia 
ntbtUosa. 

Clover.  The  common  name  for  Tr\foliuint 
especially  applied  to  the  kinds  cultivated  for 
hay  and  pasture. 

Cloves.  The  small  bulbs  formed  within  the 
mother-bulb  of  certain  plants;  such  as 
garlic. 

Clove  Tree.  Caryophyllua  aromaticus.  The 
Gloves  of  commerce  are  the  dried  unexpanded 
flower  buds. 

Club-moss.  The  common  name  of  Lycopodium 
davahtm. 

Club  Root.  A  disease  of  the  most  destructive 
character,  which  frequently  attacks  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  and  other  plants  of  the  Brassica 
tribe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
as  to  what  Is  the  cause  of  Club  Boot,  It  being 
attributed  variously  to  wet  land,  dry  land,  hog 
manure,  and  several  other  causes  that  have 
got  nothing  to  do  with  It  whatever.  All  observ- 
ing horticulturists  who  have  had  experience 
In  the  cultivation  of  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower, 
In  any  vicinity  where  there  Is  an  oyster  shell 
deposit,  know  that  the  Club  Boot  is  never 
seen  In  any  soil  wherein  there  Is  an  admixture 
of  oyster  shells.  Thousands  of  acros  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  Long  Island 
and  In  New  Jersey,  have  just  such  soils,  and 
there  Cabbage  crops  have  been  grown  for 
upward  of  fifty  years  successively  without  a 
sign  of  this  disease ;  while  In  other  soils  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  but  having  no 
mixture  of  oyster  shell  In  the  soil,  it  is  found 
that  Cabbages  cannot  be  grown  successively  on 
the  same  soil  without  being  attacked  by  Club 
Boot.  The  inference  is,  therefore,  plain,  that 
the  Insect  causing  the  disease  called  Club 
Boot  cannot  exist  In  contact  with  the  lime  of 
the  oyster  shell ;  for  that  the  disease  Is  caused 
by  an  Insect  is  well  proven,  as  It  is  found  that 
the  excrescence  known  as  Club  Boot,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  contain  a  small,  whitish, 
grub-like  larva.  It  is  evident  that  the  grow- 
ing crop  of  Cabbage  invites  in  some  way  the 
perfect  Insect ;  for  It  is  found,  that  if  Cabbage 
is  planted  for  the  first  time  on  neW  soil,  it  is 
rarely  attacked  by  Club  Boot,  while  If  planted 
the  next  year  on  the  same  soil,  if  lime  is  not 
present,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  attacked ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  Is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  perfect  insect,  allured  by  the  Cabbage 
crop,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  soli,  which  re- 
main undeveloped  until  the  next  season, 
when  they  are  hatched  and  attack  the  roots  of 
the  Cabbage  plants,  and  thus  bring  on  the 
disease.  As  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  belief,  we  never  fall  to  find,  for  example. 
If  we  plant  alongside  of  each  other,  a  crop  of 
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Cabbage  and  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or  Beets, 
that  if  the  succeeding  year  we  plant  the 
whole  with  Cabbage,  the  part  only  that  was 
planted  with  Cabbage  the  year  before  will  be  af- 
fected by  Club  Boot,  and  the  parts  planted  with 
Potatoes  or  Beets  will  escape.  From  our  ex- 
perience that  Cabbage  planted  in  soUs  mixed 
with  oyster  shells  Is  exempt  from  Club  Boot, 
it  is  evident  that  the  lime  In  the  oyster  shells 
is  the  agent  destructive  to  the  insect ;  there- 
fore, in  solid  having  no  oyster  shells,  we  have 
found  If  air-slacked  lime  Is  put  on  at  the  rate 
of  150  bushels  to  the  acre  after  plowing,  and 
well  harrowed  in,  so  as  to  mix  It  with  the  soil, 
that  it  in  most  cases  will  destroy  the  larvaB 
which  causes  Club  Boot.  We  have  also  found, 
from  its  containing  large  quantities  of  lime, 
that  Bone  Dust,  used  as  a  fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  tons  per  acre.  Is  another  almost 
certain  antidote  against  Club  Boot.  We 
would  advise  the  use  of  lime  after  all  plowing, 
but  the  Bone  Dust  should  only  be  put  on  be- 
fore the  crop  Is  planted  In  spring. 

Club-rush  or  Bulrush.  The  common  name  of 
the  genus  Scirpua,  a  common  marsh  plant; 
also  applied  to  Typha  kUifolia. 

Clu'sla.  Balsam  Tree.  Named  in  honor  of 
Cluaiua  of  Atrois,  author  of  Historia  Pktn^ 
tariwn,  and  many  other  works,  1526-1609. 
Nat  Ord.  ChUttferce. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  often 
epiphytal,  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and 
growing  in  very  humid  hot  places.  Nearly 
sixty  species  are  enumerated,  many  of  which 
yield  resin  from  the  fiowers,  as  well  as  from 
the  trunks  and  branches. 

Clustered.  Where  numerous  similar  parts  are 
collected  In  a  close,  compact  manner,  as  in 
the  fiowers  of  CtisciUa, 

Cni'cus  Benedictus.  Blessed  Thistle.  An 
annual  herb,  with  smoothish,  clasping, 
scarcely  pinnatlfid  cut  leaves,  and  large 
bracted  heads  of  yellow  fiowers.  Native  of 
Europe,  scarcely  naturalized  southwards. 
The  genus  Ciraium,  is  included  in  the  genus 
by  some  botanists. 

Cobee'a.  Named  in  honor  of  B,  Coho,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  PoUmoniaosiB. 

The  two  known  species  of  these  plants 
are  elegant,  fast-growing  climbers,  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  green-house,  the 
conservatoi-y,  or  the  garden  in  summer, 
where,  from  their  rapid  development,  they 
are  particularly  desirable  for  covering  walls, 
arbors,  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  is  preferable  to  treat  them  as  annuals.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  light,  rich 
soil,  on  a  gentle  heat.  The  young  plants 
should  be  potted  separately  Into  small  pots, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  with  safety, 
using  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and,  after  being 
gradually  Inured  to  the  temperature  they  are 
likely  to  be  subject  to  In  their  after  growth, 
may  finally,  when  about  a  foot  in  height,  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  seed  is  matured  in  the  open  air,  but 
in  a  green-house  or  conservatory  it  is  pro- 
duced abundantly.  O.  acandena,  the  species 
in  general  cultivation.  Is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  was  Introduced  in  1792.  A  white  flowered 
variety  of  C.  acandena  originated  here  In  1872, 
and  one  with  variegated  leaves  in  1874. 
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Cobu'rgia.  Named  after  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Ooburg,  now  King  of  Belgium.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidacetB. 

An  Interesting  genuB  of  half-hardy  bulbs 
from  South  America,  (mostly  from  Peru), 
requiring  the  same  treament  as  Sprekel%a 
formo&issima.  The  flowers  are  mostly  scarlet 
and  ve^  showy.  They  require  a  strong,  rich 
soil.  Propagated  by  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1826,  but  rarely  seen  except  in  botanical  col- 
lections. 

Coca.    See  ErytkroxyUm. 

Cooci'nens.  A  pure  carmine  color,  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow. 

Cocci'iiia.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  Ciwurbilacece, 

C.  Indica,  the  only  species  and  formerly  called 
Momordica  monadelphiat  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
common  in  the  hedges  of  India.  It  has  large 
white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  marked 
with  ten  white  lines.  When  ripe  it  is  of  a  red 
color,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  their 
sauces.  The  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the 
plants  are  used  in  medicine. 

Cocoocy'paeliixn.  From  kokkoa,  fruit,  and 
kypseie,  a  vase ;  referring  to  the  form  of  the 
berries.    Nat.  Ord.  Rvbiacem, 

A  small  genus  of  soft- wooded  trailing  plants 
from  the  west  Indies  and  Central  America. 
C.  repens  is  interesting  from  its  bluish-purple 
bernes.  As  a  genus,  they  do  not  occupy  a 
prominent  place  either  as  ornamental  or  use- 
ful plants. 

Cocoolo'ba.  Sea-side  Grape.  From  hokkoSt  a 
berry,  and  loboa^  a  lobe ;  in  reference  to  the 
fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  PolygonacecB, 

Most  of  this  genus  are  tropical  evergreen 
trees,  interesting  and  beautiful,  but  too  large 
for  ordinary  green-house  culture.  C.  pkUy- 
dada  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  curious  flat 
stems,  growing  from  five  to  ten  feet  high. 
It  succeeds  well  planted  in  an  ordinary  flower 
border,  and  is  useful  in  filling  large  vases  and 
rustic  tubs,  or  for  planting  in  rock-work.  It 
is  propagated  freely  by  cuttings.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  produced  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is 
now  given  as  MtteMenbeckia  plcUyctadOf  which 
see. 

Co'coolna.  Derived  from  kokkoa^  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Cochineal ;  given  to  this  genus 
because  most  of  the  species  bear  scarlet 
berries.    Nat.  Ord.  MeniapermcLcecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  re- 
markable for  their  medicinal  properties. 
With  one  exception  the  species  are  all  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  C.  CaroUnue,  common  in 
woods  and  thickets  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida,  is  a  very  handsome  climber,  remarka- 
ble for  its  racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  ber- 
ries, that  remain  on  the  vine  all  winter.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climbers  under 
cultivation,  and  will  succeed  well  where  there 
is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of 
frost.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  or  from 
seeds.    Syn.  Wendlandia, 

Co'oonlna  Indiciu,  Plant.  See  Anamirta  {Me- 
niapermum)  cocciUua, 

Co'olUearia.  From  cochlear^  a  spoon;  the 
leaves  of  most  species  are  hollowed,  Uke  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.    Nat.  Ord.  OrucffercB, 
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A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usu- 
ally smooth  and  fleshy.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  species  widely  distributed  over 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  C,  officinalis  is  the  Scurvy  Grass, 
valuable  as  an  anti-scorbutic.  C,  Armoracea 
is  the  Horse  Badlsh,  which  see. 

Coohleate.  Twisted  in  a  short  spire,  resem- 
bling the  convolutions  of  a  snail-shell,  as 
the  pod  of  Medioago  cochleata,  or  the  seed  of 
SaUoomia. 

Cochlioste'ma.  From  cochlioa,  spiral,  and 
stemOt  a  stamen.    Nat.  Ord.  CommelynaoecB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  perennials  allied  to 
Tradescantia^  natives  of  Brazil.  They  are 
rather  curious  In  form,  having  contracted 
stems  and  tufted  leaves,  like  those  of  a 
Bromelia.  The  fiowers  are  blue,  and  borne 
on  branched  clusters.  Of  the  two  species  in 
cultivation,  one  Is  small  and  the  other,  C. 
Jacobianum,  is  very  large  and  showy,  equally 
valuable  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
as  It  Is  Interesting  from  Its  peculiar  structure. 
They  are  increased  by  division.  Introduced 
In  1866. 

Cockle.  The  common  name  of  Lyehnia  QUhcigo, 
a  troublesome  weed  In  grain  fields.  Intro- 
duced from  Europe. 

Cocklebor  or  Clotbur.  The  popular  name  of 
Xanthium,  a  coarse  annual  weed,  common  on 
the  searcoast,  especially  southward. 

Cockscomb.    See  Celoaia. 

Cock'»-Foot  OrasB.    Dactylia  glomerata. 

Cock*a-Spur  Thorn.     CraUsgua  Crua-gcMi. 

Cocoanut.  The  nut  of  Cocos  nuc{fera,  which 
see. 

Cocos.  Cocoanut  Tree.  From  the  Portuguese 
word,  cocot  a  monkey ;  In  reference  to  the  end 
of  the  nut  resembling  the  head  of  the  monkey. 
Nat.  Ord.  PahnacecB. 

C.  nudfera,  the  well-known  Cocoanut  Tree, 
Is  the  type  of  this  genus  of  Palms,  to  which. 
In  addition,  about  a  dozen  other  species  be- 
long. They  mostly  form  tall,  graceful  trees, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  America,  one  only,  the 
common  Cocoanut,  being  found  in  Asia  or 
Africa.  The  trees  grow  to  a  great  height, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  and,  like  almost  every 
species  of  the  Palm  tribe,  without  branches. 
The  leaves  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long.  The  flowers  come  out  round  the  top  of 
the  trunk  in  large  clusters.  Inclosed  In  a 
bheath,  and  the  nuts  succeed  them,  commonly 
ten  or  twelve  together.  There  are  few  trees 
more  extensively  or  variously  useful.  The 
leaves  are  employed  as  thatch  to  cover  houses, 
and  to  make  mats  either  for  sitting  or  lying 
upon.  The  leaf,  when  reduced  to  fine  fibers, 
is  the  material  of  which  beautiful  and  costly 
carpets  are  made  for  those  In  the  higher 
ranks ;  the  coarse  fibers  are  made  into  brooms. 
After  these  useful  materials  are  taken  from 
this  leaf,  the  stem  still  remains,  which  is 
about  three  inches  thick,  and  furnishes  fire- 
wood. The  wood  of  this  Palm,  when  fresh 
cut,  Is  spongy,  but  becomes  hard  after  being 
seasoned,  and  assumes  a  dark  brown  color. 
On  the  top  of  the  tree  a  large  shoot  la  pro- 
duced, which,  when  boiled,  resembles  Broc- 
coli, but  is  said  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  taste ; 
and  though  much  liked,  is  seldom  used  by 
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the  natives,  because,  on  cutting  it  off,  the  pith 
is  exposed,  and  the  tree  dies.  Between  this 
cabbage-like  shoot  and  the  leaves  there  spring 
several  buds,  from  which,  on  making  an  in- 
cision, there  distills  a  juice  diiffering  but  little 
from  water,  either  In  color  or  consistence.  It 
is  the  employment  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  trees  in  the  evening, 
with  earthen  pots  tied  to  their  waists,  which 
they  fix  there  to  receive  the  Juice,  which  is 
regularly  carried  away  before  the  sun  has  had 
any  influence  upon  it.  This  liquid  is  sold  at 
the  bazaars  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of 
toddy.  After  being  kept  a  few  hours  it  begins 
to  ferment,  acquires  a  sharp  taste,  and  a 
slightly  intoxicating  quality,  in  which  state  it 
is  drank  by  the  natives  and  poorer  classes 
with  avidity.  It  is  also  used  as  yeast,  for 
which  it  forms  an  excellent  substitute.  By 
boiling  it  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar  is  obtained ; 
and  by  distillation  it  yields  a  strong,  ardent 
spirit,  which  is  sold  at  a  low  price,  constitut- 
ing it  a  most  pernicious  beverage.  The  outside 
rind  or  husk  of  the  fruit  yields  the  fiber  from 
which  the  well-known  Oocoanut  matting  is 
manufactured.  In  order  to  obtain  it  the 
husks  are  soaked  in  salt  water  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  when  the  fibre  is  easily  sepa- 
rated  by  beating,  and  is  made  up  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  a  yam  called  ooir.  Besides  its  use  for 
matting,  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facturo  of  heavy  cordage  for  ship's  cables.  It 
is  also  used  for  various  kinds  of  brushes,  and 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  cushions,  etc.  The 
next  important  product  of  the  fruit  is  the  oil, 
which  is  procured  by  boiling  and  pressing  the 
white  kernel  or  albumen  of  the  nut.  It  is 
liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  tropical 
countries,  and  while  fresh  is  used  in  cooking. 
By  the  time  the  nuts  reach  this  country  the 
albumen  is  solid,  and  has  frequently  a  rancid 
smell  or  taste.  When  green,  or  first  gathered, 
this  substance  is  easily  separated  by  pressure 
into  what  is  termed  stearine,  which  Is  made 
into  candles,  and  a  very  good  oil,  used  for 
burning  in  lamps.  As  an  article  of  food  the 
kernel  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics.  In  the  Laccadives  it 
forms  the  chief  food,  each  person  consuming 
four  nuts  per  day,  and  the  fiuid,  commonly 
called  milk,  affords  them  an  agreeable  be- 
verage. While  young  they  yieldf  a  delicious 
substance  resembling  blanc-mange.  As  the 
nut  ripens,  the  milk  is  gradually  absorbed,  or 
hardens  into  the  white,  fleshy  substance  that 
we  find  when  we  receive  them.  The  Cocoa- 
nuts  brought  to  this  market  are  chiefly  from 
Central  America,  where  they  are  gathered 
from  the  interior  by  the  natives,  brought  to 
the  coast,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  .make  that 
trade  a  specialty.  Ooco8  WeddeUianOf  intro< 
duced  from  South  America,  is  the  most  orna- 
mental of  this  group,  and  one  of  the  most 
graceful  Palms  in  cultivation.  For  dinner- 
table  decoration  there  is  no  Palm  to  compare 
with  it.  It  is  very  dwarf,  with  finely-divided 
foliage,  which  is  recurved  with  exquisite 
grace.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the  smallest 
collection  of  plants.  The  Ck>co8  are  all  pro- 
pagated from  seed,  and  require  a  temperature 
of  about  70"  for  the  germination  of  the  seed 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

CodlsB'um.  From  Codebo^  the  Malayan  name 
foe  one  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbi- 
aoecB, 
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By  a  number  of  authorities,  the  greater  part 
of  the  plants  known  and  described  as  Orotona^ 
are  placed  under  this  genus.  They  have 
doubtless  all  originated  from  two  or  three 
species,  and  though  popularly  known  as  Cro- 
tons,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  a  different  sec- 
tion of  Evphorbiacea^  they  should  come  under 
this  genus. 

Codlins  and  Cream.  A  popular  name  of  the 
fiowers  of  the  Nardeeua  InoomparabUia ;  also 
for  Epilobium  hiir»utum, 

Coalla.  From  koHoB^  hollow ;  in  allusion  to  the 
pollen  masses.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidtuxa, 

A  genus  of  very  curious  and  pretty  stove- 
house  oi*chids,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Guatemala.  C.  Baueriana  has  pretty,  sweet- 
scented  white  fiowers,  and  has  been  in  culti- 
vation since  1790. 

CGslo'gyne.  From  koUoa,  hollow,  and  gyne,  a 
female ;  in  reference  to  the  female  organ  or 
pistil.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaoem, 

An  extensive  genus  of  very  beautiful  Orchids, 
natives  of  sub-tropical  Asia.  Most  of  the 
species  are  great  favorites  with  Orchid  grow- 
ers, on  account  of  their  remarkable  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  numbers  with  but 
very  little  care  or  trouble.  C,  eristata,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  has  beautiful  ivory- 
white  fiowers  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  lip. 
*'  This  is  a  magnificent  species,  which  any  one 
having  a  green-house  can  grow.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  grown  in  great  perfection,  and  it 
is  as  easy  to  have  plants  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  producing  hundreds  of  fiowers,  as 
it  is  to  grow  Verbenas.  Give  plenty  of  water 
when  growing,  free  circulation  of  warm  air, 
and  not  too  much  heat." — Rand.  It  may  be 
grown  in  moss  in  pots,  and  is  propagated  by 
division.    Introduced  in  1837. 

Coffe'a.  Coffee  Tree.  From  Coffee,  the  name 
of  a  province  in  Narea,  in  Africa,  where  it 
grows  In  abundance.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaceos. 

The  coffee  of  commerce  is  the  fruit  of  an 
evergreen  shrub,  or  low-growing  tree,  rarely 
attaining  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  which  it  will 
only  acquire  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  the  usual  height 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  AU  of  our 
coffee  is  the  fruit  of  one  species.  Some 
botanists,  however,  claim  there  are  two;  but 
the  opinion  that  the  different  sorts  are  merely 
varieties,  resulting  from  soil,  climate,  and 
mode  of  culture,  is  the  one  generally  enter- 
tained. C.  AraMca,  the  parent  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  in  cultivation,  is  a  native  of 
Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by  Ban- 
wolfius  in  1573 ;  but  Alpinus,  in  1591,  was  the 
first  one  who  scientifically  described  it.  The 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  IntroduC'C  the  plant 
into  Europe.  Having  procured  some  benles 
at  Mocha,  which  were  carried  to  Batavia,  and 
there  planted,  a  specimen  was  sent  to  Amster- 
dam, in  the  year  1690,  by  Governor  Wilson, 
where  it  bore  fruit,  and  produced  many  voung 
plants.  From  these  the  East  Indies,  and  most 
of  the  gardens  of  Europe,  were  furnished.  In 
1714  a  plant  was  presented  by  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  to  the  French  King,  Louis  XIV. 
This  plant  was  placed  at  Marley,  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  Jussieu,  who  afterward 
gave  a  plant  to  DescUeux,  a  young  officer  in 
the  French  navy,  who  took  it  to  Martinique, 
from  which  the  extensive  plantaticms  of  the 
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French  West  Indies  were  established,  and 
whence  were  also  deriyed  all  the  coffee  plants 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  use  of 
coffee  was  known  in  Arabia,  where  the  plant 
is  supposed  to  have  been  indigenous,  long 
before  the  periods  mentioned.  All  authorities 
agree  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to  Megal- 
leddin,  a  Turkish  doctor  of  divinity,  of  Aden,  in 
Arabia  Felix,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  Persia,  and  had  recourse  to  it 
medicinallv  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.  The  progress  which  it  made  was  by 
no  means  rapici  at  first,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1554  that  coffee  was  publicly  sold  in 
Constantinople.  Its  use  had,  in  the  mean- 
while, been  much  checked  by  authority  of  the 
Syrian  government,  on  the  ground  of  its 
alleged  intoxicating  qualities ;  but  more  prob- 
ably because  of  its  leading  to  social  and  fes- 
tive meetings  incompatible  with  the  strictness 
of  the  Mahommedan  discipline.  A  similar 
persecution  attended  the  use  of  coffee  soon 
after  its  introduction  into  the  capital  of  Tur- 
key, where  the  ministers  of  religion,  having 
made  it  the  subject  of  solemn  complaint  that 
the  mosques  were  deserted  while  the  coffee- 
houses were  crowded,  these  latter  were  shut 
up  by  order  of  the  mufti,  who  employed  the 
police  of  the  cityto  prevent  any  one  from 
drinking  coffee.  This  provision  it  was  found 
impossible  to  establish,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  strict  eye  to  business,  laid  a  tax 
upon  the  sale  of  the  beverage,  which  produced 
a  large  revenue.  The  Turks  are  most  invet- 
erate coffee-drinkers,  a  fact  that  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
prohibition  which  the  Moslem  religion  lays 
against  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors. 
80  necessary  was  coffee  at  one  time  considered 
among  the  Turks,  that  the  refusal  to  supply  it 
in  moderate  quantities  to  a  wife  was  reckoned 
among  the  legal  causes  for  divorce.  Coffee 
cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  a  cli- 
mate where  the  temperature  at  any  time 
descends  below  flftv-five  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  trees  thrive  best  in  new  soils  on  a 
gentle  slope,  where  water  will  not  lodge 
about  the  roots.  In  exposed  situations  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  rows  of  tall  trees,  at  proper 
intervals,  to  moderate  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  From  Ellis'  History  of  Coffee  we 
learn  the  following  facts :  **  It  is  well  known 
that  coffee  raised  in  the  West  Indies  does  not 
equal  in  flavor  that  produced  In  Arabia  and 
otner  parts  of  the  East ;  and  it  is  commonly 
imagined  that  this  inferiority  is  principally 
owing  to  local  causes,  and  is,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  being  remedied.  The  seed  of  the  West 
Indian  coffee,  from  growing  in  a  richer  soil 
and  more  humid  atmosphere,  is  larger  than 
that  of  Arabia;  though  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  superior  quality  of  Turkey 
and  East  Indian  coffee  is  not  altoget  her  to  be 
referred  to  the  Influences  of  soil  and  climate, 
but  depends,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  age 
to  which  the  seeds  are  kept  before  they  are 
brought  into  consumption.  Trees  planted  in 
a  ligtit  soil,  and  in  a  dry  situation,  produce 
smaller  beiries,  which  have  a  better  flavor 
than  those  grown  in  rich,  flat,  and  moist  soils. 
The  weight  of  produce  yielded  by  the  latter  is, 
however,  double  that  obtained  from  the  for- 
mer. The  drier  the  soil  and  the  warmer  the 
situation,  the  better  will  be  the  coffee  pro- 
duoodf  and  the  sooner  it  will  acquire  a  flavor." 
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He  says  further:    <*The  more  common  or 

Eoorest  quality  of  South  American  coffee  will, 
1  the  course  of  ten  or  flfteen  years,  be  as 
good,  and  have  as  high  a  flavor,  as  the  best 
we  now  have  from  Turkey;  but  due  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  it  In  a  dry  place,  and 
to  preserve  it  properly.  Small-grained  coffee, 
produced  in  a  drv  soil  and  warm  situation, 
will  be  matured  in  three  years.  The  trees 
begin  bearing  when  they  are  two  years  old ; 
in  their  third  year  they  are  in  their  full  bear- 
ing. The  produce  of  a  good  tree  is  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  The  aspect  of  a 
coffee  plantation  during  the  period  of  flower- 
ing is  very  interesting.  In  one  night  the 
blossoms  expand  so  profusely  as  to  i^ve  the 
trees  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
snow.  This  period  lasts  but  one  or  two  days. " 
The  amount  of  labor  required  to  secure  a  crop 
of  coffee  is  verygreat,  and  is  chiefly  performed 
by  negroes.  When  the  trees  are  In  full  bear- 
ing, an  industrious  man  will  pick  three  bushels 
of  berries  in  a  day,  and  each  bushel  of  ripe 
berries  will  yield  ten  pounds  of  merchantable 
coffee.  Two  systems  are  employed  in  curing 
coffee :  A  common  plan  Is  to  expose  the  ber- 
ries to  the  sun  in  layers  of  from  flve  to  six 
inches  deep,  which  will  cause  the  pulp  to  fer- 
ment in  a  few  days,  after  which  It  takes  about 
three  weeks  to  dry  sufficiently  for  the  husks 
to  be  separated  from  the  seeds  by  a  mill. 
Other  planters  remove  the  pulp  as  soon  as 
gathered,  by  a  mill  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  bruises  the  berries  and  separates 
the  pulp  by  washing,  after  which  it  is  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  the  husks  removed,  as  in  the  for- 
mer process. 

Cohering.    Connected. 

Cohosh.     A  popular  name  for  AcUea  apioaia. 

Cohosh.  Blue.  A  name  applied  to  OoMcJophj^niMH 
thaiUctroidea, 

Coiz.  Job's  Tears.  A  name  applied  by  Theo- 
phrastus  to  a  reed-leaved  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
OramtMiceeB. 

A  genus  of  perennial  grasses  that  succeed 
well  under  ordinary  cultivation  in  the  garden. 
C.  lachryma,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  introduced  in  1596,  will  do  well  treated 
as  an  annual.  It  is  considerably  grown  for  its 
seeds,  which  are  popularly  known  as  Job^s 
Tears.  Mothers,  in  the  last  century,  thought 
their  children  could  not  be  safely  carried 
through  teething  without  a  string  of  Job's 
Tears  around  their  necks. 

Cola.  The  native  name.  Nat.  Ord.  StercyUaeeoB, 
C.  acuminata^  the  only  cultivated  species, 
was  introduced  from  tropical  Africa  in  1868, 
under  the  name  of  Cola,  Kola  or  Goora  nuts. 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  are  universally  used  as 
a  condiment  by  the  natives  of  western  and  cen- 
tral tropical  Africa,  and  likewise  by  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  by  whom  the  tree 
has  been  introduced  into  those  countries. 
They  are  also  used  in  medicine,  and  to  render 
putrid  water  wholesome.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing (1889)  much  interest  is  exhibited  in  this  nut 
as  an  ingredient  in  a  new  condensed  form  of 
rations  for  military  purposes,  combining,  it 
is  claimed,  two  special  advantages  of  great 
importance.  First,  Its  bulk  and  weight  being 
very  much  less  than  those  of  ordinary  rations, 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  carry  on  a  forced 
march,  thus  relieving  the  marching  force  of 
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the  impediment  of  a  food-Bupply  train,  and 
secondly,  tliat  it  greatly  increased  both  the 
muscular  strength  and  wind  of  the  soldier  so 
that  he  could  march  more  rapidly  and  steadily 
and  not  become  so  easily  tired  out  or  dis- 
couraged. It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
horses  like  it,'  which  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  that  its  alimentary  power  is  equal 
to  that  of  twice  its  weight  in  oats,  and  that  it 
plainly  exerts  an  exciting  action  on  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  horses. 

M.  Elis6e  Beclus,  in  several  parts  of  his 
<*  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle,"  mentions 
the  Kola  nut.  He  states  that  the  tree  is  held 
sacred  by  the  natives,  who,  by  using  it,  are 
enabled  "to  stand  hunger  and  thirst  for  a 
long  while,  and  be  shielded  against  fevers." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  tree.  One  bears 
white  and  the  other  red  nuts.  If  the  former 
are  sent  by  a  chief  they  mean  peace,  if  the 
latter,  war  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  When 
in  1879,  two  French  explorers,  Moustier  and 
Zerafel,  who  were  trying  to  find  the  head- 
waters of  the  Niger,  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
hills  from  which  this  great  Soudanese  river 
emerges,  and  were  within  four  miles  of  the 
main  source,  they  had  to  come  to  a  halt.  The 
negro  sovereign  of  that  region  forbade  them 
to  advance  any  nearer  and  sent  them  a  red 
Kola  nut,  as  a  token  that  if  they  disregarded 
his  notification  to  stop,  blood  would  flow. 

The  French  Alpine  Club  uses  the  Kola  nut, 
and  recommends  it  to  mountain  climbers. 
No  doubt  it  might  often  be  made  to  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  our  country. 

Colax.  From  Colax,  a  parasite.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  Orchids, 
taken  from  MaxiUaria.  They  are  natives  of 
Brazil  and  may  be  grown  in  moss  and  in  mod- 
erate heat.  Lycaste  was  formerly  included  in 
this  genus. 

Colohiciun.  Meadow  Saffron.  Named  after 
Colchis,  its  native  country,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Nat.  Ord.  MelanthaeeoR. 

A  hardy  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  will 
grow  well  in  the  border.  The  flowers  come 
up  through  the  ground  without  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Crocus.  The  leaves  do  hot  appear  till  the 
following  spring,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  of  them,  as,  if  they  should  be  injured 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  their 
proper  functions  in  maturing  the  sa^  the  bulb 
will  not  flower  the  next  autumn.  The  genus 
is  universally  poisonous  and  is  valued  for  its 
medicinal  properties. 

Cold  Frame.  This  is  the  term  used  for  the 
low  glass  structure  in  use  for  protecting  such 
plants  as  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  winter  in  the  Northern  States.  They 
are  used  to  protect  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Let- 
tuce, Parsley,  etc.,  among  vegetables,  and 
Violets,  Fansies,  Daisies,  Primroses,  Carna- 
tions, Auriculas,  etc.,  among  flowers.  The 
boxes  or  frames  used  are  simply  two  boards, 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  nailed 
to  posts  to  secure  them  in  line,  the  one  at  the 
back  or  north  side  being  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  height,  and  that  for  the  front,  or  south  side, 
being  seven  or  eight  inches,  which  gives  pitch 
enough  to  carry  off  the  rain  and  to  catch  the 
sun's  rays.  The  width  between  these  lines  of 
boards  should  be  enough  to  take  the  length  of 
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a  six-foot  Bash,  which  is  ttie  most  convenient 
size.  All  the  plants  of  the  character  above- 
named  can  be  protected  in  the  district  of  New 
York,  where  the  thermometer  rarely  falls 
lower  than  8^  below  zero,  with  the  glass  alone ; 
but  in  colder  sections  the  protection  of  light 
shutters  in  addition,  over  the  glass,  will  be 
necessary.  In  the  Southern  States,  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  thermometer  never  falls 
lower  than  15^  above  zero,  many  of  the  har- 
dier green-house  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
(Geraniums,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Verbenas, 
Abutllons,  etc.,  may  be  kept  equally  well  in 
cold  frames,  as  our  so-called  hiuxly  plants  are 
kept  at  the  north. 

Cold  Grapery.    See   VtHe. 

Cold  Pits.  Are  identical  with  cold  frames, 
except  than  an  excavation  of  from  two  to  four 
feet  is  made  below  the  general  level  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  admit  of  larger  plants  being 
placed  in  them.  The  sunken  pit,  however,  is 
a  better  protection  them  the  cold  frame  on  the 
surface ;  for,  when  sunk  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  covered  with  glass,  it  will 
resist  a  much  heavier  frost  than  the  frames  on 
the  surface.  Care  must  be  taken  that  both  cold 
frames  and  cold  pits  are  well  drained,  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  otherwise,  as 
water  standing  in  them  would  be  destructive 
to  the  plants,  whether  planted  in  the  soil  or 
growing  in  pots. 

Colea.  Named  after  General  Chle,  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius.     Nat.  Ord.  Bignonia4xeR. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus, 
which  is  found  In  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
ornamental  green-house  shrub,  producing 
large  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   Introduced  in  1839. 

Coleone'ma.  A  beautiful  genus  of  RutacecBt 
from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  related  to 
Dlosma,  and  consisting  of  very  ornamental 
heath-like  shrubs  with  sharp  linear  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Of  the  four  known  species  O. 
Album  is  the  most  showy  and  best  known. 

Coleus.  From  koUos,  a  sheath;  referring  to 
the  way  the  bottom  of  the  stamens  or  anther 
threads  are  combined.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 

This  somewhat  extensive  genus  are  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  consists  of  annuals, 
sometimes  perennials,  and  rarely  shrubs,  but 
none  of  value  as  flowering  plants  but  of  gen- 
eral use  in  ribbon  gardening,  massing,  or  anv 
situation  where  striking  effect  is  wanted. 
From  the  original  species  many  varieties, 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  foliage,  have 
been  produced  by  florists.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  The  species  wore 
introduced  about  1825. 

Colewort.  A  name  applied  to  varieties  of  the 
Cabbage  before  the  hearts  become  solid. 

CoUc  Root.    See  Aldria. 

Coliseum  Ivy.    See  lAnaria, 

CoUa'nia.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryllidacecL 

A  beautiful  free-flowering  green-house  per- 
ennial, allied  to  AlstroBmeriay  which  it  resem- 
bles. The  species  are  natives  of  Peru  and 
will  do  well  In  this  climate  with  the  protection 
of  a  frame.  The  flower  stems  are  eiect,  some- 
what rigid,  slightly  curved  at  the  top,  and 
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terminated  with  an  umbel  of  large,  pendulous 
flowers,  upward  of  two  inches  long;  sepals 
orange  red,  tipped  with  black ;  petals  yellow, 
tipped  with  green.    Propagated  by  offsets. 

Collar.  The  ring  upon  the  stipe  of  an  Agaric. 
Also  applied  to  the  neck  or  lino  of  Junction 
between  the  root  and  stem  of  a  tree,  etc. 

CoUards.  (Brasaica  oleracea.)  This  is  a  curled- 
leafed  variety  of  Cabbage  grown  for  **  greens," 
but  mostly  in  the  Southern  States.  It  attains 
a  height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  This  stem 
Is  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Europe  for  making  light  walking  canes. 

CoUe'tia.  Named  after  M,  CoUet,  a  French 
botanical  writer.    Nat  Ord.  RhamnaceoB. 

A  genus  of  singular  shrubs  inhabiting  Chili, 
Peru  and  Mexico.  They  are  much  branched, 
and  scantily  furnished  with  minute  leaves, 
having  spines  which  stand  at  right  angles 
with  the  stem  in  alternate  pairs.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  or  white,  and  are  produced  in  axill- 
ary clusters.  The  species  are  but  half-hea:dy 
in  this  latitude. 

CoDi'mda.  In  honor  of  Z.  GoUina,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophulaHacea. 

A  genus  of  free-flowering  OEdifomian  annu- 
als of  great  beauty,  and  deserving  of  culti- 
vation, being  well  adapted  for  massing  and 
for  mixed  borders.  ¥ot  massing,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thick,  so  as  to  thin  out  to  four 
inches  apart,  which  will  give  the  bed  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  solid  mass.  For  this  purpose 
the  dwarf  species  are  to  be  preferred,  the 
taller  ones  being  more  suitable  for  mixed 
borders.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  color, 
white,  purple  and  crimson  predominating. 
First  introduced  in  1826. 

ColUiuKynla.  Horse-Balm.  Named  in  honor 
of  Feter  CoUtriaon^  a  well-known  patron  of 
science  and  correspondent  of  Linneeus,  who 
introduced  it  Into  England.  Nat.  Ord.  Lctbta- 
to. 

A  genus  of  strong-scented  perennial  herbs, 
common  throughout  the  United  States. 
None  of  the  species  has  any  special  merit  that 
would  warrant  its  cultivation. 

CoUo'niia.  From  kaUo,  glue ;  referring  to  the 
glue  which  surrounds  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Pi)lemonicux(B, 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  California. 
They  are  showy  plants,  but  too  coarse  and 
weedy  in  appearance  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  choice  collections.  They  grow 
readily  from  seed,  and  when  once  pluited 
need  no  care  except  to  exterminate  the  sur- 
plus quantity. 

Coloca'aia.  Elephant's  Ear.  From  holokaaia, 
the  Greek  for  the  root  of  an  Egyptian  plant. 
Nat.  Ord.  AroideoB. 

An  interesting  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
CcUadntm,  most  of  the  species  being  known 
under  that  name.  C.  macrorhiza  is  a  beautiful 
green-house  plant,  remarkable  for  the  bold 
and  distinct  markings  of  the  foliage,  consist- 
ing of  light  green  and  pure  white.  (7.  odorala 
has  large  cordate  leaves,  with  rounded  lobes, 
and  forms  a  stem-like  root,  and  a  stock  often 
two  feet  or  more  in  height.    It  is  an  excellent 

giant  for  summer  decoration.    C.  eacidenta  is  a 
Lvorite  plant  for  single  specimens  on  title 
lawn,  or  for  borders  of  a  sub-tropical  group,  in 
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a  deep,  rich  soil.  If  freely  watered,  the  leaves 
will  sometimes  grow  four  feet  in  length  by 
three  feet  in  width.  This  species  and  G.  an- 
Hquorum  are  grown  extensively  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  for  food,  and  are  called  by  the 
natives  Taro,  the  root  being  eaten  like  Pota- 
toes, and  the  leaves  cooked  like  Spinach.  The 
roots  are  also  eaten  by  the  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  are  called  by  them  Tan- 
yah.    See  Taro, 

Colooyntli.  Cucumia  {OUrtiUua)  Colocynthua. 
This  is  one  of  the  gourd  family  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  Turkey,  although  it  is  not 
well  ascertained  in  what  country  it  is  indigen- 
ous. It  is  an  annual  trailing  and  climbing  plant, 
like  the  garden  cucumber.  The  fruit  is  a 
round  gourd,  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
divided  into  three  cells,  abounding  with  a 
pulpy  matter,  and  containing  numerous  seeds. 
The  pulp  Is  exceedingly  bitter ;  a  decoction  of 
this  pulp  In  water,  and  then  evaporated,  forms 
the  well-known  extract  of  Coloi^frUh. 

Cologa'nia.  In  honor  of  the  family  of  M. 
Cologani  of  Port  Oratavo,  In  Tenerufe,  from 
whom  the  men  of  science,  visiting  that  island, 
experienced  the  greatest  hospitality.  Nat.  Ord. 
L^fuminoacB. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  climbers,  allied 
to  the  ClUoria^  and  requiring  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  flowers  are  of  a  lively  purple, 
generally  In  pairs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in 
1827. 

Color,  Colored.  Botanically,  this  term  is  used 
to  denote  any  color  except  green.  In  technical 
botany  white  is  regarded  as  a  color,  but  green 
is  not. 

Color  in  Floi^era,  The  Law  of.  This  matter 
is  referred  to  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  some  readers,  not  only  from 
being  duped  and  swindled  by  a  class  of 
itinerant  venders  who  annually  reap  a  rich 
harvest  in  disposing  of  impossibilities  in 
flowers,  but  that  they  may  be  assured  of  the 
utter  improbability  of  their  ever  seeing  such 
wonders  as  these  fellows  offer,  thereby  saving 
them  from  parting  with  money  for  worthless 
objects,  and  from  the  ridicule  of  their  friends 
who  are  already  better  advised.  This  subject 
cannot  be  too  often  brought  before  our 
amateur  horticulturists.  Warnings  are  given 
year  after  year  In  leading  agricultural  and 
other  journals  devoted  to  gardening,  yet  a 
new  crop  of  dupes  is  always  coming  up,  who 
readily  fall  victims  to  the  scoundrels  who  live 
upon  their  credulity.  Not  a  season  passes  but 
some  of  these  swindling  dealers  have  the 
audacity  to  plant  themselves  right  in  the 
T)usiness  centres  of  our  large  cities,  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  sharp  business  men  glide 
smoothly  into  their  nets.  The  very  men  who 
will  chuckle  at  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor 
rustic  when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  mock 
auctioneer,  or  pocketbook  dropper,  will  freely 
pay  ten  dollars  for  a  rose  plant  of  which  a 
picture  has  been  shown  them  as  having  a 
blue  flower;  the  chance  of  its  coming  blue 
being  about  equaJ  to  the  chance  that  the 
watch  of  the  mock  auctioneer  will  be  gold. 
It  has  long  been  known  among  the  best  ob- 
ser\'ers  of  such  matters,  that  in  ceriain 
families  of  plants  particular  colors  prevail, 
and  that  in  no  single  instance  can  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  see  blue,  yeUow,  and  acarlet  colora  in 
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wurieties  of  the  eame  species.  If  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  plants  will  bring  any  family 
of  them  to  mind,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
undeviating  is  this  law.  In  the  Dahlia  we 
have  scarlet  and  yellow,  but  no  approach  to 
blue,  and  so  in  the  Bose,  Hollyhock,  etc. 
Again,  in  the  Verbena,  Salvia,  etc.,  we  have 
scarlet  and  blue,  but  no  yeUaw!  In  the 
Hyacinth  we  have  blue  and  a  fairly  good 
yellow,  but  no  scarlet.  Some  have  contended 
that  in  this  family  we  have  the  combination, 
for  of  course  we  have  crimson ;  but  crimson 
is  not  scarlet  any  more  than  blue  is  purple. 
If  we  reflect  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  out  of  the  order  of  Nature  in  this  ar- 
rangement. We  never  expect  to  see  among 
our  poultry,  with  their  varied  but  sombre 
plumage,  any  assume  tlie  azure  hues  of  our 
spring  Blue-bird  or  the  dazzling  tints  of  the 
Oriole ;  why,  then,  should  we  expect  Nature 
to  step  out  of  what  seems  her  fixed  laws,  and 
^ve  us  a  blue  Bose,  a  blue  Dahlia,  or  a  yellow 
Verbena? 

Colt's  Foot.    See  TiiaaUago, 

Columbine.    See  Aquileffia, 

Columbo.    American.    See  Frasera. 

Column.  The  combined  stamens  and  styles 
forming  a  solid  central  body,  a&  in  Orchids,  etc. 

Colu'mnea.  Named  after  Fabiua  Columna,  an 
Italian  nobleman.    Nat.  Ord.  GesnercuxcB. 

A  small  genus  of  curious  and  beautiful  green- 
house plants,  natives  of  New  Grenada.  The 
species  are  divided  between  climbers  and 
shrubs.  The  flowers  of  the  climbers  are 
mostly  yellow  and  orange ;  of  the  shrubs,  rose 
and  purple.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  should  be  carefully  watered.  They  will 
grow  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  moss,  sus- 
pended in  the  green-house.  Introduced  in 
1850. 

Colu'tea.  Bladder-senna.  From  koloutea,  a 
name  adopted  from  Theophrastus.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminoaoB. 

C,  arboreaoens,  the  common  bladder-senna, 
is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  with  delicate 
Acacia-like  leaves  of  a  warm  light-green 
color.  Its  flowers  are  small,  butterfly-shaped, 
and  yellow,  produced  in  July  or  August,  and 
are  followed  by  large  bladder- like  pods,  of  a 
reddish  tinge  when  ripe,  which  explode  with 
a  slight  pressure.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  grow  on  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  where  there  is  little  other  vege- 
tation. It  is  increased  by  suckers  or  from 
seed. 

Combreta'cead.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  entire 
leaves  without  stipules.  They  are  natives  of 
the  tropical  parte  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, and  others  furnish  timber.  They  have 
astringent  qualities,  Termindlia  BeUerica  a.nd 
T,  ChdnUa  yielding  the  astringent  fruit  called 
Myrobalan.  The  bark  of  Budda  Buceras  is 
used  for  tanning.  There  are  twenty-three 
known  genera  and  upward  of  200  species. 
Combretum,  Terminalia,  and  OyrocarptM  illus- 
trate the  order. 

Combre'tum.  An  ancient  name  adopted  from 
Pliny.    Nat.  Ord.  Combrelaoea, 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  all  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  and  brilliant  colors 
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of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large 
panicles.  They  are  desirable  for  covering  the 
roof  or  columns  of  an  extensive  hot-house, 
and  they  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould 
and  loam,  requiring  to  be  pruned  back  closely 
every  winter,  as  it  is  on  the  young  wood  only 
that  flowers  are  produced.  Most  of  the  species 
are  from  South  America  and  Africa.  Propar 
gated  by  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood.  The 
plant  known  as  C  purpureum  is  now  placed 
under  Poivrea,  which  see. 

Comeepe'rma.  From  home,  hair,  and  eperma,  a 
seed ;  in  reference  to  the  seeds  being  enveloped 
with  hairs.    Nat.  Ord.  Polygalace€B. 

A  small  genus  of  grveu-house  evergreen 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia.  Their 
handsome  flowers  of  yellow,  white,  or  purple, 
borne  on  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  make 
them  desirable  plants.  They  are  easily  grown 
in  an  ordinary  green-house.  Ptopagated  by 
cuttings. 

Comfrey.    See  Symphytam, 

Commeli'na.  Day  Flower.  Named  after  J.  and 
Q.  CommeUn,  famous  Dutch  botanists.  Nat. 
Ord.  (Jommeiinacem, 

An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, hardy  and  green-house  trailers,  found 
throughout  the  Southern  States  and  in  South 
America.  It  is  only  the  hardier  species  that 
can  now  be  considered  worth  cultivation.  C. 
cceLeaHa  forms  an  excellent  border  plant.  Its 
flowei-s  are  blue,  of  a  brighter  shade  than 
perhaps  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  vegetable  forms.  The  tubers  of  this 
plant  should  be  taken  up  in  winter,  and,  in- 
deed, receive  the  treatment  of  Dahlias,  except 
that  they  do  not  require  to  be  placed  in  any 
elevated  temperature  to  induce  them  to  start 
into  growth.  The  annual  species  should  be 
sown  in  March  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Conunelina'cead.  An  extensive,  widely  dis- 
persed order  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  usually 
flat  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flowers  with 
the  outer  perianth  of  three  segments,  the 
inner  eilso  of  three  and  colored.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Holland,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  a  few  are  found  in  North  America, 
but  none  in  northern  Asia  or  Europe.  The 
underground  stems  of  many  yield  starch  and 
are  used  for  food.  The  filaments  of  the 
Tradeecantiaa  have  jointed  bail's,  in  which  a 
granular  movement  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope. There  are  sixteen  known  genera,  and 
260  species.  Commelinay  Tradescanlia,  and 
Cyanotia  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Common  Petiole.  The  first  and  prlnofpal  leaf- 
stalk in  compound  leaves  ;  the  secondary  pet- 
ioles are  called  partial. 

Compare'ttia.  Named  after  Comparetti,  an  Ital- 
ian botcmist.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecR. 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  with  small 
rose,  purple,  or  scarlet  flowers,  produced  in 
small  bunches  on  long  stalks.  They  are 
natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
succeed  best  when  grown  on  cork,  with  a 
little  moss,  in  a  shaded  house.  The  flowers 
retcdn  their  beauty  a  long  time.  Introduced 
in  1838. 

Compaas  Plant.    See  Silphitmi, 

Compo'sitao,  including  Astera'ceas.  This  Is 
the  largest  natural  order  of  plants,  the  spedee 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
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places,  and  forming  a  total  of  about  equal  to  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
are  recognized  by  their  monopetalous  flowers, 
growing  in  close  heads  (capihUa),  and  having 
at  once  an  inferior  one^selled  ovary,  and  sta- 
mens whose  anthers  cohere  in  a  tube  (that  is, 
are  syngenesious).  De  Gandolle  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  their  natural 
habit,  that  out  of  8,523.  1,229  were  annuals, 
243  biennials,  2,491  perennials,  2,264  under- 
Bhrubs  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  366  shrubs 
from  four  to  fifteen  feet  high,  72  small  trees, 
4  large  trees  above  twenty-five  feet  high,  81 
woody  plants,  126  twiners  or  climbers,  and 
1,201  about  which  nothing  certain  could  be  as- 
certained. According  to  Mr.  Bentham,  the  spe- 
cies are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  World,  there  being  known 
about  430  genera  with  4,700  species  in  the 
former,  and  410  genera  containing  4,400  spe- 
cies in  the  latter.  There  are  about  75  genera 
common  to  the  two  divisions ;  but  the  identi- 
cal species  in  the  two,  and  those  chiefly  arc- 
tic or  high  northern,  are  not  more  than  70  out 
of  at  least  9,100. 

The  uses  of  the  order,  real  or  imaginary, 
are  very  numerous  and  conflicting.  Some  are 
tonic  and  aromatic,  like  Wormwood  (Artemisia 
abswthium)f  and  others,  or  vermifuges,  like 
those  other  Artemiaiaaf  known  in  foreign 
pharmacy  as  Semencontra,  or  Semencine.  A 
few  are  powerful  irritants,  as  the  Pellitory  of 
Spain  {Anacyclua  Pyretkrum)^  and  various  kinds 
of  SpilantheSy  which  excite  salivation.  Arnica 
moniana  is  powerfully  narcotic  and  acrid. 
Similar  evil  qualities  belong  to  Crepis  lacera, 
a  most  venomous  species,  said  to  be  no  infre- 
quent cause  of  fatal  consequences  to  those 
who,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  incautiously  use 
it  as  a  salad ;  nor  are  Hteradum  virosum  and 
H,  sabandum  altogether  free  from  suspicion. 
Some  species  of  Pyrethrwn  have  the  power  of 
driving  away  fleas,  and  are  largely  used  as 
Insecticides,  the  Dalmatian  and  Persian  In- 
sect Powders  being  from  this  genus.  Many 
yield  in  abundance  a  bland  oil  when  their 
seeds  are  crushed;  such  are  the  Sunflower 
{HeHcmthus  amnuu&\  the  Til  or  Bhamtil  ( Ver&e- 
0mia  Mtftva),  largely  cultivated  in  India,  and 
Madia  saliva.  A  purgative  resin  is  obtained 
from  some  allies  of  the  Thistles ;  others,  as 
Auddandia  CosUm,  now  referred  to  Aplotaxis 
Lappa^  have  aromatic  roots.  Finally,  under 
the  name  of  Artichoke,  Succory,  Scorzonera, 
Endive,  Salsify,  and  lettuce,  we  have  some 
of  our  most  nutritious  and  useful  esculents. 
Botanists  adopt  various  modes  of  classifying 
this  immense  mass  of  species;  but  all  are 
subordinate  to  the  four  following  groups,  viz. : 
CtcAorooecB,  florets  all  ligulate  (strap  shaped) ; 
Oorymbifera,  florets  tubular  in  the  disk; 
CyjutraceiB,  florets  all  tubular,  with  an  articu- 
lation beneath  the  stigma ;  and  LcUnatiJlorcBt 
florets  bilabate  (two-lipped). 

Sompoots.  This  term  is  applied  to  any  mix- 
ture of  soils  and  manures,  either  for  potting 
purposes,  or  for  top  dressing  plants  in  pots, 
or  in  the  open  ground.  It  may  consist  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients  according  to  the  habit,  or 
suitable  to  the  requirement  of  the  plants  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Manures  that  by  their 
strength  would  prove  destructive,  if  applied 
directly  to  any  plant,  may  prove  beneficial 
when  mixed  to  form  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  compost.    I n  all  gardens  the  accu mu lati ng 
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refuse  of  all  kinds  may  be  advantageously 
composted  with  soil  and  a  liberal  admixture 
of  lime,  which,  when  turned  over  several 
times  during  winter,  and  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated, will  prove  a  valuable  top-dressing  in 
spring  for  lawns  or  other  purposes. 

Compound,  Composite.  Formed  of  several 
parts  united  in  one  common  whole ;  as  pin- 
nated leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  inflorescence 
beyond  that  of  the  solitary  flower.  A  com 
pound  umbel  is  formed  of  several  simple 
umbels,  etc. 

Compto'nla.  Sweet  Fern.  Named  after  Bishop 
Compton,  an  ardent  cultivator  of  exotics  and  a 
great  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  Ord.  Myri- 
cacecB, 

C.  aspknifolia  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub, 
common  throughout  the  Northern  States  on 
poor  soils.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Sweet 
Fern  from  its  aromatic  scent  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  fronds  of  the  AspUsMr 
wms,  A  decoction  or  tea  made  of  the  leaves 
is  useful,  applied  externally,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  Poison  Ivy. 

Conandron.  From  konoSt  a  cone,-  and  aner^ 
andron,  a  male,  an  anther ;  the  appendages  to 
the  anthers  are  united  in  a  cone  around  the 
style.    Nat.  Ord.  ChsneracecB. 

C.  ramondioides,  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  very  pretty  half-hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, introduced  from  Japan  in  1879.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  pink,  with  a  purple  eye, 
and  are  borne  on  leafless  scapes  in  a  forked  or 
corymbose  cyme,  which  is  at  first  drooping. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Rainondia,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

Cona'nthera.  From  konos,  a  cone,  and  arUheray 
an  anther,  or  pollen  bag ;  in  reference  to  the 
six  anthers  forming  a  cone  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  fiower.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUaceoi. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  Chilian  bulbs,  but 
little  known  because  of  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving them.  They  produce  beautiful  blue 
flowers  in  panicles  on  a  stalk  about  one  foot 
high,  and  require,  like  all  Chilian  bulbs,  a 
light,  dry  soil.  They  will  endure  our  climate 
with  but  little  protection,  if  kept  nearly  dry 
during  winter.  They  are  rapidly  increased  by 
offsets.    Introduced  in  1823. 

Conoave.    Hollow. 

Conoentrio.  Points  or  lines  at  equal  distances 
from  a  common  center. 

Condor- Vine.  A  common  name  for  Gonobolus 
Cundurcmgo, 

Cone.  A  dense  aggregation  of  scale-like  car- 
pels, arranged  symmetrically  round  an  axis, 
as  in  the  Pine  tribe. 

Cone  Flower.    See  RudbeckUi, 

Conferva'oeee.  A  division  of  the  green-spored 
AlgcB,  Found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  most  numerous  in  temperate  regions. 
Thev  are  sometimes  so  abundant  that,  after 
floods,  they  form  a  thick  coat  like  paper  on 
the  ground,  to  which  the  name  meteoric  paper 
has  been  given. 

Confluent.  The  fastening  together  of  homo- 
geneous parts ;  gradually  uniting  organically. 

Congo  Pea.    See  Cajfmus. 

Coni'fersB.  A  large  and  important  natural 
order  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
with   resinous    secretions.    The   leaves   are 
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stiff,  sometimeg  linear  or  needle-shaped,  some- 
times short  and  scale-like,  or  more  rarely 
broad,  lobed,  or  divided.  The  flowers  are  uni- 
sexual, either  in  cylindrical  or  short  catkins 
with  closely  packed  scales,  or  the  females  are 
solitary.  There  are  nearly  200  known  species, 
distributed  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe, 
several  of  them  forming  large  forests  in  tem- 
perate climates,  or,  more  rarely,  within  the 
tropics ;  while  some  of  them  extend  almost  to 
the  limits  of  woody  vegetation  in  high  lati- 
tudes, or  at  great  elevations.  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  divide  this  large  family  into  six 
tribes,  viz. :  AbetineaB,  containing  Abiea^ 
Cedr%i8y  Larix,  tHcea^  Pinus,  Paeudotsuga  and 
Tsuga;  Araucariffi,  containing  AgaihiSy  Arau- 
caria  and  Chmninghamia;  Gupressineee,  con- 
taining Arctinosirohua^  CaUitriSy  Cupressua, 
FUrroya,  Juniperua,  Libocedma  and  Thvja; 
PodocarpeaB,  containing  Microcachrya,  Podo- 
ccarpua  and  Sdxegotkea;  Taxcie,  containing 
Dctcrydmm,  Ginkgo,  Pheroaphcera,  PhyUocladua^ 
Taxua  and  Torreya;  TaxodieeB,  containing 
Athrotaxuat  Cephalotaxua^  Cryptomeria^  Sequoia 
and  Taxodium. 

The  Oonlferffi  are  very  useful  and  important, 
yielding  valuable  timber  and  resin,  oil,  pitch 
and  turpentine.  Some  attain  a  vast  height, 
as  Sequoia  giganlea  in  California,  specimens 
having  been  measured  more  than  450  feet 
high  and  116  feet  in  ciroumferenoe  at  the 
base.  Taxodium  aempervirena  also  attains  a 
very  great  size.  The  Pines  have  their  leaves 
in  clusters  of  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six, 
suiTounded  by  a  membraneous  sheath  at  the 
base.  Pinua  ayloeatria,  the  common  Scotch 
Fir,  abounds  in  cold  climates,  and  supplies 
timber,  turpentine  and  pitch,  as  well  as  a 
hemp-like  fiber  from  its  leaves,  which  is  used 
for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions  under  the 
name  of  pine  wool.  Pinua  pinaater,  or  the 
Bordeaux  Fine,  thrives  well  on  the  seashore. 
Ahiea  includes  different  species  of  Fir 
and  Spruce,  in  all  of  which  the  leaves  come 
off  from  tiie  stem  and  branches  singly.  Abiea 
excelaa  is  the  Norway  Spruce,  and  A.  bcUaamea  is 
the  Balm  of  Qilead  Fir ;  PUsea  pectinata  the 
Silver  Fir;  Paetuiotauga  Canadenaia  is  the 
Hemlock  Spruce;  Ceania  comprises  those 
Cedars  which  have  clustered  persistent  leaves. 
Cedrua  Libani  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
Eres  of  the  Bible;  Cedrua  Deodara  is  the 
sacred  Cedar  of  India.  Larix  Includes  the 
species  of  Larch,  which  have  clustered  de- 
ciduous leaves.  Larix  Europea  is  the  Euro- 
pean Larch;  L.  Americana  is  the  American 
Larch,  commonly  called  Hackmatack;  L, 
GriffUhii  is  the  Himalayan  Larch.  The 
Araucariaa  have  single-seeded  scales,  with  ad- 
herent seeds  and  many-celled  anthers.  Arau- 
carta  imbricaia  is  a  Chilian  species ;  A,  Bid- 
vnUii  is  from  Moreton  Bay ;  both  have  edible 
seeds ;  A.  excelaa,  which  yields  valuable  wood, 
is  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine.  Cryptomeria 
Japonica  is  the  Japan  Cedar,  of  which  there 
are  several  beautiful  forms.  Cupreaaua  aemper- 
virena is  the  common  Cypress.  The  Junipers 
have  a  peculiar  succulent  fruit.  Juniperua 
Bermudiana  and  J.  Virginiana  furnish  the 
Cedar  for  lead  pencils.  The  species  of  Thuja 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Arbor  Yitte. 

Co'nlnxn.  Poison  Hemlock.  From  konax)  to 
whirl  around;  in  reference  to  the  giddiness 
caused  by  eaUng  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Urn- 
beUifercB, 
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This  genus  is  almost  identical  with  Oicuta, 
or  Water  Hemlock.  O.  macukUum  is  a  strong- 
growing,  branching  herb,  the  juices  of  which 
are  very  poisonous.  Common  in  marshy 
places.    Naturalized  from  Europe. 

Connate.  When  the  bases  of  two  opposite 
leaves  are  united  together.  Also  when  any 
parts,  originally  distinct,  become  united  in 
after-growth. 

Conoivent.  Converging;  having  a  gradually 
inward  direction. 

Conooli'nium.  Mist-Flower.  From  konoa,  a 
cone,  and  kline,  a  bed;  from  the  conical 
receptacle.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB. 

C.  coBleaiinum,  the  only  species  of  much  in- 
terest, is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
terminal  corymbs  of  violet  purple  or  blue 
flowers,  common  In  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  commonly  called  Eupatorium, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  receptacle, 
and  is  rapidly  increased  by  division  or  from 
seed. 

Cono'pholis.  Squaw  Boot,  Cancer  Boot.  From 
konoa,  a  cone,  and  pholia,  a  scale ;  resembling 
a  flr  cone.    Nat.  Ord.  Orobanchaceca, 

G.  Americana  is  a  very  singular  little  plant, 
common  in  oak  woods,  growing  in  clusters 
among  fallen  leaves.  The  plant  is  a  fleshy 
herb,  chestnut-colored  or  yellowish  through- 
out, and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  The  stem 
is  without  leaves,  scaly  and  generally  simple. 
The  flowera  are  in  terminal  spikes,  and  not 
showy.  In  this  country  it  is  popularly  known 
as  Cancer  Boot,  from  its  supposed  medicinal 
properties. 

ConoBte'phinxn.  From  konoa,  a  cone,  and 
at^hanoa,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  Epa^ridcuxcB. 

A  genus  of  fruit  beaiing  EpacridaceoB,  val- 
ued for  its  beautiful  flowei-s  by  gardeners  who 
delight  in  growing  plants  that  can  only  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  to  which 
class  this  plant  belongs.  The  fruit,  though 
wholesome,  is  not  generally  liked.  The  Na- 
tive Currant  of  New  Holland  belongs  to  this 
section.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
from  Swan  Biver  in  1836. 

Cono'stylis.  From  konoa,  a  cone,  and  atyloa,  a 
style ;  the  style,  or  female  organ,  grows  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone  at  the  bottom.  Nat.  Ord. 
HcBmodoracecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 
perennials  from  New  Holland,  rather  orna- 
mental, but  not  of  sufficient  merit  for  general 
cultivation.  Propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots. 

Consenratory.  The  term  usually  applied  to  a 
green-house  structure  when  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house,  or  when  it  is  used  as  a  house 
wherein  specimen  plants  are  grown  or  dis- 
played ;  it  is  usually  of  an  ornamental  char- 
acter and  of  various  sizes.  When  detached,  a 
convenient  size  is  twenty  feet  wide  by  fifty 
feet  in  length,  with  side  sashes  and  curvili- 
near roofs  sloping  equally  to  east  and  west  at 
an  angle  of  about  35  degrees.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  may  be  from  twelve 
to  flfteen  feet,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  height  of  the  front,  including  three  feet 
of  glass,  from  five  to  six  feet. 

Constrioted.  Lightened,  or  contracted  in  some 
particular  place. 
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Contlgnoas.  Where  two  neighboring  parts 
are  in  contact  tlirough  the  whole  length  of 
their  edges  or  surfaces;  as  the  sepals  of 
Raphanua  and  the  cotyledons  of  many  species 
of  plants. 

Contorted.  Twisted  back  upon  itself ;  arranged 
so  as  to  overlap  other  parts. 

Convalla'rla.  Lily  of  the  Valley.  From  the 
Latin  oonvcUHat  a  valley,  and  rica,  a  mantle ; 
in  reference  to  the  dense  covering  formed  by 
the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  LUia4X(B. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  C.  majcUia,  is  a  plant 
8o  well  known,  and  such  a  universal  favorite, 
that  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  description, 
unless  we  add  that  of  Gerarde  in  1596,  which 
Is  as  follows:  **The  Lilly  of  the  Vally  hath 
many  leaves  like  the  smallest  leaves  of  Water 
Plantaine,  among  which  riseth  vp  a  naked 
stalke,  halfe  a  foot  high,  garnished  with  many 
white  floures,  like  bels,  with  blunt  and  turned 
edges,    of   a   strong    savour,   yet    pleasant 
enoughf,  which  being  past,  there  come  small, 
red  berries,  much  like  the  berries  of  aspara- 
gus, wherein  the  seed  is  contained."    A  mod- 
em writer  in  the  Treasury  of  Botany  says : 
*' Without  poetical  or  fanciful  conventional- 
ities, the  Luy  of  the  Valley  is  as  perfect  an 
emblem  of  purity,  modesty  and  humility  as 
the  floral  world  can  afford.    It  may  seem  idle 
to  observe  that  a  flower  of  this  description 
cannot  be  that  referred  to  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount ;  but  as  that  opinion  is  frequently 
broached  in  popular  works,  it  may  simplv  be 
observed  that  it  never  grows  in  the  open  field, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  array  to  which 
the  term  *  glory'  is  applicable.    Not  a  little 
unprofitable  commentary   might  have  been 
spared  if  the  same  general  meaning  had  been 
attached  to  the  term  <  Lilies  of  the  Field,' 
which  has,  by  common  consent,  been  ascribed 
to  the  paraUel  phrase,  *  Fowls  of  the  Air,' 
while  the  passage  itself  would  have  gained  in 
force  and  dignity  by  being  kept  clear  from 
botanical  disquisitions."    The  fiowers  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  are  used  during  the  winter 
months  in  immense  quantities.  New  York  cit^- 
alone  probably  using  a  million,  the  average 
price  of  which  is  about  five  cents  each,  so  that 
foi  this  flower  alone  $50,000  is  annually  paid 
by  the  bouquet  makers  to  the  florist,  the  con- 
sumer paying,  no  doubt,  one-third  more.  The 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  nearly  all  imported  from 
Germany  and  Frances,  usually  in  single  crowns 
or  "  pips."    The  method  of  culture  is  to  place 
these  thickly  together  in  shallow  boxes  as 
soon  as  received  in  November,  placing  them 
in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open  ground,  cover- 
ing them  up  so  that  they  ao  not  get  severely 
frozen.    They  should  remain  in  this  condition 
at  least  four  weeks  before  they  are  brought  in 
to  force,  which  should  be   done  gradually, 
beginning  at  50^  and  running  up  to  65^  or  70°. 
If  taken  every  few  weeks,  a  succession  may 
be  kept  up  from  January  until  May.    In  fact, 
the  flowers  are  now  to  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  as  some  growers  find  it  sufficiently 
profitable  to  keep  the  roots  in  refrigerators, 
and,  thus  retarded,  they  are  forced  to  bloom 
at  will  at  any  time  during  the  summer  or  fall 
months.    This  same  system  might  be  used 
with  many  other  plants,  but  it  is  only  in  very 
valuable  flowers  such  as  this  that  the  expense 
would  be  justified.    The  plant  does  well  in 
the  garden,  and  may  be  put  under  the  shade 
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of  trees;  but  wherever  placed,  the  rooto 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years,  if 
at  all,  as  many  clumps  will  not  otherwise 
bloom.    Propagated  by  division. 

Convex.    Rising  tn  a  circular  form. 

Convolute.  When  one  part  is  wholly  rolled  up 
in  another,  as  In  the  petals  of  the  Wallflower, 
or  the  spathe  of  an  Arum. 

Convolvula'cead.  A  natural  osder  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  usually  twining,  and  with  a  milky 
Juice,  having  alternate  leaves,  without  stip- 
ules, and  regular  flowers,  the  flower  stalks 
(peduncles)  bearing  one  or  many  flowers. 
They  are  aoundant  in  tropical  countries  and 
rare  in  cold  climates.  They  twine  around  other 
plants  and  creep  among  weeds,  etc.,  along  the 
seashore.  The  plants  are  characterized  chiefly 
by  their  purgative  qualities,  and  many  of 
them  are  used  medicinally.  Jalap  is  produced 
from  the  root  or  underground  stem  of  Exogo- 
niwn  (IpomcMb)  purga,  while  the  gum  resin 
called  Bcammony  is  produced  by  VonvolvtUua 
scammonia.  Jpomcea  Bona-fiox,  which  pro- 
duces its  pure  white  flowers  at  night,  is  the 
Moon-creeper  of  Ceylon  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries. Jpcmcea  (CalonycHon)  grandiflora  is  the 
Slant  so  widely  Known  and  distributed  as  the 
[oon-flower.  Batatas  edulia,  the  Sweet  Po- 
tato, or  Batatas,  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  China,  and  also  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
Batatas  or  Camotes  are  used  for  making  soup, 
as  well  as  roasted..  This  order  comprises 
forty-six  known  genera  and  nearly  700  species. 
Convolvulii8f  IpofMxa,  Ckilystegiay  Eixogonium^ 
Batatas  and  Pharbitis  are  illustrative  genera. 

Convo'lvolus.  From  oonvolwere,  to  entwine ;  in 
reference  to  their  twining  habit.  Nat.  Ord. 
ConvolvulacecB, 

Well-known,  splendid  climbing  plants,  hardy 
and  half-hardy,  annual  and  perennial.  They 
should  be  trained  against  stakes  or  trellis- 
work,  as  their  stems  are  too  feeble  to  support 
themselves.  Most  of  the  tender  kinds  of 
Convolvulus  were  separated  from  it  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  formed  into  the  genus  IpotruBa.  All 
the  tender  kinds  may  be  made  to  flower  in  the 
open  air  during  summer,  and  the  more  hardy 
species  only  require  sowing  in  the  open 
ground.  C.  Mauritanicus  is  a  prostrate,  twin- 
ing perennial  species  having  blue  flowers, 
with  a  white  throat  and  yellow  anthers.  It  is 
a  most  useful  plant  for  nanglng-baskets,  etc. 
C  minor  (tricolor),  a  dwarf-growing  species, 
is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  nowers 
are  often  pure  white,  but  generally  variegated 
with  blue  and  yellow,  or  blue  and  white ;  the 
more  beautiful  kind  is  a  bright  blue,  gradually 
changing  to  a  pure  white  in  the  center.  The 
form  of  this  flower  is  no  less  beautiful  than 
the  color.  The  plant  spreads  with  much  reg- 
ularity in  every  direction  from  the  center,  so 
that  a  bed  of  them,  with  the  plants  two  feet 
apart  each  way,  will  form  a  compact  mass 
resembling  a  single  plant.  It  is  scarcely 
exceeded  in  elegance  by  any  plant  in  the  bor- 
der when  in  full  flower.  The  th)wers  continue 
open  all  day  If  pleasant,  but  close  in  case  of 
rain.  Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  got  in  order  in  spring.  If 
started  in  the  green-house  in  pots  it  roaJces  a 
charming  plant  for  hanging-baskets,  rustic 
work,  or  the  window.  This  species  has  been 
noticed  for  more  than  260  years  in  Herbals. 
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Cony'za.  A  genus  of  Cbmpostto,  oonsisting  of 
herbaoeouB  or  shrubby  plants  of  little  general 
interest.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to 
have  the  power,  when  suspended  in  a  room, 
of  driving  away  fleas,  hence  the  English  name 
Flea-bane,  a  name  given  also  to  an  allied  genus. 

Coope'ria.  Named  after  Mr,  Cooper,  gardener 
for  many  years  at  .Wentworth  House,  in  York- 
shire, England.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  Texas, 
allied  to  the  ZephyrcuUhea,  C.  Drummondit 
typical  of  the  species,  has  narrow,  twisted 
leaves  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  a 
scape  six  to  twelve  Inches  high,  bearing  at  the 
end  a  single  flower,  of  which  the  tube  is 
upward  of  four  inches  long,  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  the  limb  upward  of  an  inch  long 
and  pure  white.  The  flower  always  expands 
in  the  evening,  and  is  not  usually  perfect  after 
the  flrst  night.  The  nocturnal  flowering  of 
this  plant  is  an  anomaly  in  the  order,  and  the 
more  remarkable  because  its  nearest  relatives 
require  full  sunshine  to  make  them  expand. 
The  flower  has  the  fragrance  of  the  Primrose. 
These  bulbs  are  half-hardy,  and  will  endure 
our  winters  with  a  slight  protection  if  grown 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  which  is  the  one  best 
suited  to  them.  For  effect  they  should  be 
planted  in  clumps,  and  quite  close  together. 
Propagated  by  offsets.    Introduced  In  1835. 

Cooper's  "Wood.    See  Pomaderria, 

Copaiba  Balaam.  The  name  of  the  balsam  pro- 
duced by  Copatfera  officinaUa, 

Copa'ifera.  From  the  Brazilian  name  copaiba, 
and /ero,  to  bear.    Nat.  Ord.  Legummoaa, 

A  tender  evergreen  tree,  native  of  Brazil, 
valuable  only  for  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  balsam  it  yields. 

Copro'Bxna.  From  coproa,  dung,  and  oeme,  a 
smell.  The  plants  have  a  fetid  smell.  Nat. 
Ord.  RubiacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs  of  easy  culture,  and  of  little  Interest 
except  in  their  own  country,  where  the  leaves 
are  used  by  the  New  Zealand  priests  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  the  gods.  The  leaves  are 
attached  with  a  cord  of  flax  to  sticks,  which 
are  laid  on  the  ground,  each  stick  represent- 
ing a  separate  party.  The  priests  retire  to 
pray,  and  after  a  time  the  chiefs  are  sum- 
moned to  examine  the  sticks,  which  are  found 
to  have  been  moved,  and  some  have  disap- 
peared entirely.  This  is  considered  a  certain 
sign  that  one  of  the  party  will  be  destroyed. 
Others  are  found  turned  over.  If  the  leaf  be 
turned  down  the  omen  is  bad;  but  if  the 
reverse  should  occur.  It  is  a  sign  that  the 

garty  represented  by  the  stick  will  prosper  in 
is  undertakings.  C.  Baveriana  variegaia  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  plant  for  the  green-house 
and  conservatory,  or  for  a  place  on  the  lawn 
in  summer.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Co'ptis.  Gold-thread.  From  kopto,  to  cut ;  in 
reference  to  the  division  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  RanunculacecB, 

C.  irifolia,  the  only  species.  Is  a  beautiful 
little  evergreen  herb,  with  creeping  root- 
stocks,  common  in  boggy  places  from  Mary- 
land northward.  The  long,  bright  yellow 
fibres  of  the  root  have  caused  it  to  receive  the 
common  name  of  Gold-thread.  The  roots  are 
very  bitter,  and  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic.     It  formerly  held  a  prominent  place 
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among  domestic  remedies,  and  was  considered 
invaluable  for  sore  mouths  in  children. 

Coral  Bead  Plant.    Almis  precaiorius. 

Coral  Boah.    See  Templeionia. 

Coral  Caotna.    A  popular  name  for  RhipadUa. 

Coral  Honeysaokle.  A  local  name  of  Lonieara 
aempervirena,  which  is  also  called  TVusnpef 
HoneyauckUt 

Corallorbi'za.  Coral  Boot.  Said  to  be  from 
koraUUm,  a  coral,  and  rkiza,  a  root.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidaoetB, 

A  genus  of  curious  little  Orchids,  common 
in  wet  or  boggy  places  throughout  the  United 
States.  Their  leaves  are  like  small  scales,  of 
a  yellowish  color,  like  their  stems ;  the  flow- 
ers are  small,  in  a  loose  terminal  spike.  C. 
innaia,  one  of  the  more  common  species,  is  a 
slender  plant,  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  of 
a  pale  color,  and  remarkable  for  Its  root-stalk, 
which  is  formed  of  a  number  of  short,  thick, 
whitish  fleshy  fibres,  divided  into  short,  blunt 
branches,  and  densely  interwoven,  resembling 
coral;  hence  the  popular  name.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  incapable  of  cultivation,  or,  at  least, 
they  so  rarely  live  when  removed  that  it  is 
considered  a  useless  task  to  attempt  it. 

Coral  Root.    See  CknuOarhiza, 

Coral  Tree.    See  Eryihrina. 

Corbula'rla.  From  corbula,  a  little  basket ;  In 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  nectary.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidacem. 

A  small  genus,  commonly  called  Hoop  Petti- 
coats,  which  has  recently  been  separated  from 
Narciaaua,  The  s[>ecies  are  quite  ornamental 
and  perfectly  hardy,  but,  like  most  of  what 
are  usually  termed  *' Dutch  Bulbs,"  they  do 
best  with  a  slight  protection  of  leaves  or 
coarse  manure.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  and 
is  propagated  by  offsets.    Introduced  in  16:29. 

Co'rohoms.  From  kore,  a  pupil,  and  koreo,  to 
purge ;  in  allusion  to  the  laxative  qualities  of 
some  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  TuiacecR, 

An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres. 
As  ornamental  or  fiowering  plants  they  are  of 
little  value.  C.  capatdaria  is  much  grown  in 
many  sections  of  India  for  the  exceedingly 
valuable  fibre  it  yields,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Jute,  and  which  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce. 

Cordate.  Heart-shaped  in  outline ;  applied  to 
a  plane  or  flat  body  having  two  round  lobes  at 
the  base. 

Cord  Graaa.    See  Spartvna, 

Co'rdia.  A  genus  of  BorraginaeeiB,  containing 
nearly  two  hundred  species,  scattered  over 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
world.  They  are  principally  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  beauty.  Some 
species  supply  useful  and  ornamental  timber; 
the  wood  of  V.  Rumpki  is  brown,  beautifully 
veined  with  black,  and  smells  of  musk.  The 
wood  of  C.  myxu  is  soft,  and  Is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  kinds  for  kindling  Are  by  friction, 
and  it  Is  said  to  be  the  wood  which  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians  In  constructing  their 
mummy  cases. 

Cordyli'ne.  Club  Palm.  From  kordyle,  a,  dub. 
Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergi-een  shrubs, 
allied  to  Draccma,  The  type,  C.  tndtviso,  has 
usually  been  sold  in  this  country  under  the 
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name  of  Draccena  tndiviM.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  plant  for  large  specimens  upon 
the  lawn,  or  for  jardinieres,  baskets,  or  vases, 
aa  it  will  withstand  some  neglect  and  thrive 
where  many  other  plants  would  perish.  This 
species  was  introduced  from  New  Zealand  in 
1850,  and  Is  propagated  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  on  bottom  heat,  or  in 
the  green -houJse.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
three  inches  high,  prick  out  In  small  pots. 
The  young  plants  require  a  high  temperature 
and  liberal  waterings.  Seedlings  of  this 
species  vary  very  much  in  character,  and 
many  desirable  varieties,  such  as  C.  indivisa 
VeUchUj  (Oropurpurea,  lineata,  etc.,  are  in  culti- 
vation. C.  Auairalia  is  also  a  most  useful 
species,  the  leaves  being  broader  and  more 
drooping  and  graceful  than  the  foregoing.  A 
number  of  the  species  and  varieties  cultivated 
as  DraoBnaa,  are  placed  under  this  genua  by 
many  botanists,  they  being  nearly  all  varieties 
of  C.  terminalia  (Draccena),  a  species  cultivated 
everywhere  throughout  the  tropics,  and  pro- 
ducing Innumerable  varieties  from  seed. 

Coreo'pais.  From  korie,  a  bug,  and  opaisy  like ; 
refeiring  to  the  appearance  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  ConuoosikB. 

Most  of  the  showy  annuals  formerly  known 
by  this  name  are  now  called  Galliopsis,  while 
most  of  the  perennial  species  are  still  left  in 
this  genus.  The  perennial  kinds  are  quite 
hardy,  the  taller  sorts  requiring  plenty  of 
room,  but  such  free-flowering,  showy  gems  as 
C  avriculaia,  C.  lanceolaUit  and  C  tenutfoUa 
should  have  prominent  positions.  They  are 
valuable  also  for  cutting,  as  the  closer  the 
blooms  are  cut,  the  more  they  flower.  They 
are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  or 
from  seed,  which,  if  sown  where  it  is  to  re- 
main, as  soon  as  ripe,  will  flower  early  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  many  species  are 
found  from  South  Carolina  southward  to 
Mexico. 

Coriaoeons.    Having  the  consistence  of  leather. 

Coxia'ndnim.  Coriander.  From  koria,  a  bug; 
referring  to  the  smell  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ojral. 
UmbellifenB. 

C.  saHvum,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy 
annual,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty,  an^  of  the  easiest 
culture.  It  is  grown  only  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  quite  aromatic,  and  much  used  in  •  flavor- 
ing. The  odor  and  taste  depend  upon  a  volatile 
oU. 

Co'xis  Monspeliensls.    The  only  species  of  the 

S^nuB,  a  native  of  the  western  coasts  of  the 
editerranean  is  a  lowly-branching  herbaceous 
plant,  bearing  beautiful  bright  lilac  flowers  in 
dense  terminal  splcate  racemes.  It  belongs 
to  the  Primrose  family,  and  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  rock-garden.  Increased  by  seed, 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Cork  Tree.    Common.     Querctia  auber. 
£.  Indian.    Adanaonia  digilata. 

Cork  Wood.    Hibiacua  iUiacewn, 
West  Indian.     Ochroma  Lcigopua,  and  Anona 
paluatria,  which  see. 

Conn.  A  fleshy,  solid  underground  stem,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  and  often  called  a  bulb, 
and  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  not 
being  scaly.  The  Gladiolus,  Crocus,  fiabiana, 
Sparaxis,  etc.,  are  Corms. 

Com.    See  Zaa, 
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Coma'oeaD.  A  small  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  natives  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The 
plants  are  used  as  tonics  and  in  agues.  From 
the  wood  of  C  mascukk,  the  Turks  obtain 
the  dye  for  their  red  fez.  Some  species  are 
grown  as  ornamental  plants,  and  the  common 
Dogwood,  which  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  is 
much  too  commonly  used  in  the  United  States 
for  baling  hay,  those  who  buv  the  hay  very 
properly  esteeming  it  a  fraudulent  practice. 
There  are  nine  known  genera  and  forty  spe- 
cies. Comua,  Aycuba,  and  BenthatMa  are 
illustrative  genera. 

Com  Flag.     Gladiolua  aegetum, 

Com-flower.    Blue.     Oentaurea  Cyawus. 

Corn-Lily.  Ckmvolmdua  amenaia  and  C  Se- 
ptum. 

Corn-Marigold.    Chryaanthemum  aegetum. 

Corn  Pink  and  Com  Cookie.    Lychnia  OUhago. 

Corn  Poppy.    Papaver  RhcBoui, 

Com  Salad.    See  VcUerianeUa, 

Com  Thistle.    Oarduua  aroenaia. 

CorneL    Comua  aanffuinea. 
Dwarf.    Comua  auecica  and  C.  Qxnadenaia. 

Comicnlate.  Terminating  in  a  process  resem- 
bling a  horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trmpa  bicomia. 
If  there  are  two  horns  the  word  bicomia  is 
used ;  if  three  horns,  tHcomia,  and  so  on. 

Co'rniis.  Dogwood.  From  comuy  a  horn;  In 
reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  Nat. 
Ord.  ComcusetB. 

A  genus  consisting  principally  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very  orna- 
mental, the  bark  of  the  branches  being  of  a 
brilliant,  glossy  red  in  winter,  and  the  leaves 
of  an  intense  purpUsh  red  in  autumn.  C. 
florida,  or  Flowering  Dogwood,  is  a  tree  grow- 
ing from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  is 
common  in  rocky  woods  from  New  xork  south- 
ward. It  is  an  interesting  species,  not  only 
for  its  symmetrical  growth,  but  for  its  large 
showy  flowers,  or  rather  the  involucres  which 
surround  the  flowers  (which  are  pure  white 
inside  and  tinged  with  violet  on  the  outside}, 
and  the  showy  fruit  which  succeeds  them,  it 
is  an  appropriate  and  popular  tree  for  ceme- 
teries and  a  fine  ornament  for  the  lawn.  C , 
Canadenaiat  Bunch  BeiTy,  or  Dwarf  Cornel,  is 
a  small  herbaceous  species,  growing  about  six 
inches  high,  from  a  creeping  subterranean 
root-stock,  the  upper  leaves  crowded  into  an 
apparent  whorl  in  sixes  and  fours,  surround- 
ing the  clear  white  floral  involucres— one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  interesting  plants  for 
the  rock-garden.  It  Is  common  in  damp,  cold 
woods  northward. 

Corolla.  That  part  of  a  flower  which  intervenes 
between  the  calyx  and  the  stamens.  Its 
parts,  which  are  called  petals,  are  almost 
always  colored. 

Corolliflo'reB.  A  sub-clags  of  Dicotyledons  or 
Exogens,  characterized  by  the  petals  being 
united,  so  as  to  form  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
inserted  below  the  ovanr,  and  by  the  stamens 
being  usually  attached  to  the  corolla,  but 
sometimes  Inserted  separately  below  the 
ovary.  Such  orders  as  the  Heath  family,  the 
Oentians  and  the  Labiates  may  serve  as  illus- 
trations. 
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Corona.  A  ooronet;  literally  a  crown.  Any 
appendage  that  intervenes  between  the  corolla 
and  stamens,  as  the  cup  of  a  Daffodil  or  the 
rays  of  a  Passion  Flower,  or  the  crown-like 
cup  which  is  found  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  of  the  Narcissus,  etc.  Chrona 
stavninea^  is  a  coronet  formed  from  trans- 
formed stamens. 

Coronllla.  From  corona^  a  crown  or  garland ; 
in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flow- 
ers.   Nat.  Ord.  LeffummostB. 

A  genus  of  pretty  annual  and  perennial 
plants  found  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  north 
Africa,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Several  of  the  green-house  species  are  very 
pretty  flowering  shrubs  of  easy  culture.  C. 
glauoa  produces  its  bright  yellow,  pea-shaped 
flowers  in  abundance  during  the  winter,  and 
with  its  beautiful  variegated  variety  is  invalu- 
able for  winter  green-house  decoration.  Prop- 
agated by  cuttings  or  from  seeds,  which  ripen 
freely. 

Corpse  Plant.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
the  Monobropa  tin(/(ora,  a  low-growing  para- 
site on  roots,  or  growing  on  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  like  a  fungus.  It  is  also 
called  IndUm  Pipe. 

Co'rrea.  Named  after  Joaeph  Correa,  a  Portu- 
guese botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  JRutacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Holland 
and  Australia,  where  they  are  sometimes 
called  Fuchsias,  from  the  slight  resemblance 
the  flowers  have  to  the  Fuchsia.  Several  of 
the  species  have  long  been  grown  in  green- 
houses for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which 
are  white,  scarlet  or  green ;  produced  in  June. 
The  leaves  of  C  cUba  are  said  to  be  a  very 
good  substitute  for  tea.  They  are  increased 
by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1793. 

Corrugated.  When  the  parts  are  crumpled  up 
irregularly,  as  the  petals  of  the  Poppy  or  the 
skin  of  some  seeds. 

Cortex.    The  bark  or  cortical  layer. 

Corticate.  Like  bark ;  harder  externally  than 
internally ;  having  a  rind,  as  the  orange. 

Corya'nthes.  Helmet  Flower.  From  korya,  a 
helmet,  and  antkoa,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to 

.  the  shape  of  the  lip  or  labeUum.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidacea, 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  found  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America.  Among  the  many 
curious  forms  peculiar  to  this  genus,  perhaps 
the  most  singular  is  that  of  C.  fnaerantha^ 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Botanicdl  Beg- 
isUr :  *  *  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  a  Stanhopea, 
and  pushes  forth  from  the  base  of  its  pseudo- 
bulbs  a  pendulous  scape,  on  which  two  or 
three  flowers  are  developed.  Each  flower  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  long,  stiff,  cylindrical- 
furrowed  ovary,  and  when  expanded  measures 
something  more  than  six  inches  from  the  tip 
of  one  sepal  to  that  of  the  opposite  one.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  of  the  same  color, 
being  of  an  ochrey  yellow,  spotted  irregularly 
with  dull  purple.  The  lip  is  as  fleshy  and 
solid  in  its  texture  as  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
delicate.  It  is  seated  on  a  deep  purple  stalk, 
nearly  an  inch  long ;  this  stalk  terminates  in  a 
hemispherical,  greenish-purple  cup  or  cap; 
and  the  latter,  contracting  at  its  front  edge, 
extends  forward  into  a  sort  of  second  stalk  of 
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a  very  vivid  blood-color,  the  sides  of  which 
are  thinner  than  the  center,  turned  back,  and 
marked  with  four  or  five  very  deep,  solid, 
sharp-edged  plaits.  These  edges  again  expand 
and  form  a  second  cup,  less  lobed  than  the 
first,  thinning  away  veiy  much  to  the  edges, 
of  a  broadly  conical  figure,  with  a  diameter 
of  at  least  two  inches  at  the  orifice;  this 
second  cup  is  of  an  ochrey  yellow,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  pale  crimson,  and  seems 
intended  to  catch  a  watery  secretion,  which 
drips  into  it  from  the  succulent  horns,  taking 
their  origin  in  the  base  of  the  column,  and 
hanging  over  the  center  of  the  cup.'*  There 
are  several  species  of  the  genus,  all  of  which 
must  t)e  grown  in  a  hot  house.  Propagated 
by  division.    They  flower  in  June  and  July. 

Cory'daliii.  From  korydalos,  a  lark;  the  spur 
of  the  flower  resembling  that  of  the  lark.  Nat. 
Ord.  Fu/marioKxa. 

A  handsome  genus  of  hardy  tuberous  root- 
ed, herbaceous  plants.  Their  flowers  are 
showy,  and  of  many  shades  of  color.  They 
need  an  open  exposure.  The  perennial  kinds 
may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  tubers 
about  every  three  years.  C  no6tlia,  a  native 
of  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
earlv  flowering  of  light  yellow  colored  hardy 
border  plants.  The  annual  species  require  to 
be  sown  in  March  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Several  of  the  species  are  indigenous,  grow- 
ing in  rocky  places,  and  grow  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  bearing  flowers  of  various 
colors.  They  are  easily  pro|)agated  by  seeds, 
and  are  very  pretty  plants  for  rock-work. 

CoryU'oeee.  This  order  founded  by  Lindley, 
of  which  the  principal  genera  are  Ootrpimis, 
Corylua,  Caakmeat  Fagua,  and  Quereua,  is  now 
included  under  Ouptu\fer(B. 

Corylo'paiB.  From  koryloat  the  Hazel  tree,  and 
opaia,  like;  nut-like.      Nat.  Ord.  HamameU' 

Very  ornamental  and  interesting,  hardy 
deciduous  shrubs ;  in  habit,  leaves  and  inflor- 
escence resembling  Hazels.  Flowers  appearing 
before  the  leaves  in  pendulous  racemes,  each 
flower  nearly  sessile  with  a  lai'ge  sheathing 

Jellow  bract.    Natives  of  the  Himalayas  and 
apan. 

Co'rylus.  Hazel-nut,  Filbert.  .  From  korya,  a 
hood  or  helmet;  in  reference  to  the  calyx 
covering  the  nut.    Nat.  Ord.  CorylaeeoR. 

This  well-known  deciduous  shrub,  is  com- 
mon throughout  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  species  that  yields  the  Filbert  of  com- 
merce, C  AveUana,  is  found  growing  In  great 
abundance  near  Avellana,  a  city  of  Naples, 
whence  the  speciflc  name.  It  is  a  strong  grow- 
ing shrub  from  ten  to  flfteen  f<3et  nigh. 
The  Filbert  is  monoecious;  the  male 
catkins  make  their  appearance  in  Sep- 
tember, on  the  previous  year's  growth, 
but  are  not  fully  developed  or  expanded  until 
the  succeeding  season,  when  the  female 
flowers  appear  about  the  flrst  of  February, 
and  in  April  they  are  in  full  flower.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 
The  fruit  of  this  species  forms  an  important 
article  of  export  from  Naples.  C.  Ookima^  a 
native  of  Turkey  and  Asia,  is  a  tall-growing 
tree,  often  reaching  a  height  of  sixty  feet  The 
nuts  are  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  This 
country   is  represented   by   two  species,  C 
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AmaiocmM  being  our  common  Hazel-nut.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  and  thicker-shelled  than  the 
European  species. 

Corymb.  A  raceme  whose  pedicels  grow  grad- 
ually shorter  as  they  approach  the  summit,  so 
that  the  result  is  a  flat-headed  inflorescence  or 
flower  head,  as  in  Oandytuft,  etc.  A  Co-n^ 
pound  corymb  is  a  branched  corymb,  each  of 
whose  divisions  is  corymbose. 

Corymbi'feraB.  Corymb  -  bearing  composite 
plants,  a  sub-order  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
poeUcBy  containing  plants  with  numerous 
flowers  on  a  common  receptacle,  forming  a 
head  surrounded  by  a  set  of  floral  leaves  or 
bracts  called  an  involucre.  Such  plants  as 
Chamomile,  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Dahlia,  Sunflower, 
Cineraria,  Bagwort,  Groundsel,  etc.,  belong 
to  this  sub-order. 

Coryno'BtyUs.  From  korynej  a  club,  and  stylos, 
acolunm;  alluding  to  the  club-shaped  style. 
Nat.  Ord.  ViolacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  climbing 
shrubs,  inhabiting  tropical  America.  C,  aWi- 
Jlora,  is  a  beautiful  green-house  plant 
of  a  trailing  or  climbing  habit,  producing 
white,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  suspended  on  long  thread- 
like peduncles.  These  interesting  flowers, 
taken  in  profile,  present  the  appearance  of 
some  long  spurred  Tropaaolum,  while  on  the 
front  view  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  a  gigantic  violet.  Increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood,  or  by  seeds.  Introduced 
from  Para,  in  1870. 

Co'r3rpha.  Fan  Palm.  From  koryphet  the  sum- 
mit; in  reference  to  the  leaves  £px>wing  in 
tufts  on  the  top  of  this  Palm.  Nat.  Ord.  Fdl- 
macecR. 

A  noble  genus  of  Palms,  growing  from  fif- 
teen to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The 
Talipot  Palm,  C  timbroct^^ero,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it 
usually  grows  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high. 
The  leaves  have  prickly  stalks  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  when  fully  expanded  they  form 
a  nearly  complete  circle  of  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter.  Large  fans  are  made  of  these 
leaves,  which  are  carried  before  people  of 
rank  among  the  Cingalese.  Thev  are  also 
commonly  used  as  umbn'llas,  and  tents  are 
made  by  neatly  Joining  them  together,  being 
the  only  ones  hi  use  for  the  soldiers  of  that 
country.  It  bears  no  fruit  until  the  last  year 
of  its  life,  when  it  throws  out  great  branches 
of  beautiful  yellow  flowers  that  emit  a  most 
disagreeable  odor.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  great 
abundance,  is  very  hard  and  round,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  large  cherry.  From  these  the 
plant  is  propagated,  and  requires  great  heat 
and  a  humid  atmosphere  to  grow  it  success- 
fully. This  species  was  introduced  in  1742. 
C.  awttralia  is  synonymous  with  Livi»tona 
auatrfUia, 

Corysa'nthus.  From  koryos,  a  helmet,  and 
anthoa^  a  flower ;  flowers  helmet-shaped.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchideuxcR, 

A  genus  of  small  but  pretty  terrestrial 
swamp  orchids,  inhabiting  Australia  and 
Java,  but  little  seen  in  cultivation. 

Coama'nthiis.  A  genus  now  merged  in  Fhacelia, 
which  see. 
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Coamelia.  From  koameo,  to  adorn ;  in  reference 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Epacri- 
dac&B. 

The  only  species,  C.  rubra,  is  a  beautiful 
dwarf  green-house  plant,  with  bright  red 
flowers  resembling  those  of  an  Epacris,  but 
larger  and  more  swollen  in  the  miadle  of  the 
tu^.  It  requires  to  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
is  improved  by  frequent  stopping  while  young. 
Propagated  freely  from  cuttings. 

Cosmldl'um.  A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  re- 
cently formed  from  CaUiopsia,  having  the 
same  general  character,  and  under  which  it 
is  ususdly  described.    Syn.  Thdesperma. 

Co'amoa.  From  koamoa,  beautiful ;  in  reference 
to  the  ornamental  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poaUa. 

Mexican  plants,  generally  grown  as  annuals, 
but  which  mostly  have  tuberous  roots  like  the 
Dahlia,  and  may  be  treated  like  that  plant. 
The  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  of  a  reddish 
pui*ple ;  the  seeds,  when  the  plants  are  grown 
as  annuals,  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April, 
in  a  frame  or  green-house ;  or  in  autumn,  if 
the  young  plants  can  be  protected  during 
winter.  The  plants  will  grow  four  or  five 
feet  high  in  any  garden  soil.  The  beautiful 
annual  species  C.  bipinnahia,  has  very  finely 
cut  featherly  foliage,  and  large  single  Dahlia- 
like flowers,  ranging  in  color  from  white,  to 
deep  rose.  An  excellent  autumn  blooming 
sort,  and  valuable  for  cutting.  If  grown  in 
pots,  and  housed  by  the  end  of  September, 
it  will  give  a  succession  of  flowers  all  winter. 
Introduced  In  1799. 

Coasi'giiia.  Named  after  M,  Coaaigny,  a  French 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  SapindaoecB, 

There  are  but  two  known  species  in  this 
genus,  both  small  evergreen  trees,  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  with  from  one  to  three  pairs  of 
oblong  leaflets  and  an  odd  one.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  is  richly  veined  with 
golden  yellow,  the  under  surface  covered  witn 
short  white  down.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  are  arranged  in  terminal  panicles. 
They  were  introduced  from  the  Mauritius  in 
1824.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Costa.  The  midrib  of  a  leaf ;  that  part  which  is 
a  direct  extension  of  the  petiole,  and  whence 
the  veins  arise ;  a  leaf  may  have  several  coata, 

Costmary,  or  Aleoost     Tasuusehim  BalaamUa. 

Co'stQs.  An  ancient  name  adopted  from  Pliny. 
Nat.  Ord.  ScUaminacecB, 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  perennials, 
having  tuberous  roots,  somewhat  fleshy 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  spikes  with  over- lapping 
bracts.  C,  apecioaua  is  a  very  ornamental 
warm  green-house  plant,  with  white  flowers, 
and  leaves  silky  beneath.  Its  roots  are  used 
by  the  natives  in  India  to  make  a  kind  of 
preserve.  Thev  are  of  easy  culture  and  are 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Cotonea'ster.  From  Cbtonea.  Pliny's  name  for 
the  quince,  in  reference  to  the  dovmy  leaves 
of  this  genus  being  similar  to  the  quince. 
Nat.  Ord.  RoaacetB, 

A  genus  of  half-hardy,  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  upright  and  trailing  shrubs,  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
mountains  of  India.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  entire  at  the  edge,  downy  beneath ;  the 
flowers  are  white  or  pinkish,  and  produced  in 
lateral  clusters,  like  those  of   hawthorn,  or 
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singly,  and  are  succeeded  by  scarlet,  and  occa- 
sloniuly  black,  berry-like  fruit.  Loudon  says : 
**The  species  are  very  desirable  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit.  C. 
frigida  and  C.  c^nia  in  particular,  producing 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  of  an  intense  scaiiet 
color,  which  have  a  splendid  appearance,  and 
remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter."  C.  microphyUa  Is  a  yet  more  valua- 
ble plant.  In  this  species  the  branches  are 
trailing,  the  leaves  small  and  evergreen.  It 
Is  pe^ectly  hardv  and  wherever  it  grows, 
ornamental;  its  deep  glossy  foliage,  which 
no  cold  will  impair,  is,  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  covered  with  snow-white  blossoms, 
rendering  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for  rock- 
work,  etc.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Nepaul, 
and  was  introduced  1825. 

Ckitton.    See  Goaaypium, 

Cotton-Graaa.  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Eriophorum. 

Cotton  Rosa.  FUtigo  Qermanica. 

Cotton  Thistle.    See  Onopordon. 

Cotton  Trea,  Silk.    See  B<mbax, 

Cotton-'Wood.    See  Fopulua, 

Cotyle'don.  Navelwort.  From  kotyle,  a  cav- 
ity ;  in  allusion  to  the  cup-like  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  CfmaaulaoecB, 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  with  fleshy 
leaves,  nearly  allied  to  the  House-leek,  and 
bearing  red  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
plants  of  no  great  beauty,  but  like  all  succu- 
lent plants,  are  very  interesting.  The  orna- 
mental species  cure  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  were  first  introduced  in  1690. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  leaves, 
and  require  an  open,  sandy  soil.  Under  this 
one  genus  several  botanists  now  include 
Echeveria,  Pachvphytum^  PiBtormia,  and  UmbU- 
Ucu8,  The  difTerenoes  are  at  the  best  merely 
botanical ;  the  culture  of  the  groups  is  iden- 
tical. 

Cotyledons.  The  seed  lobes;  the  primordial 
leaves  in  the  rudimentary  plant  or  embryo ; 
the  fleshy  leaves  that  appear  above  ground 
when  a  seedling  plant  begins  to  grow,  com- 
monly called  seed  leaves.  Monocotyledons 
have  only  one  such  leaf,  as  Grasses,  Lilies, 
Palms,  etc. ;  Dicotyledons  have  two,  as  the 
Maple,  Elm,  Pea,  Bean,  etc. 

Couoh-Graaa.  The  popular  name  of  Triticum 
repena. 

Coolte'ria.  In  honor  of  Thamaa  CouUer,  M.D., 
a  botanical  author.    Nat.  Ord.  Leffuminosa. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  hot-house  shrubs, 
that  grow  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and 

Sroduce  an  abundance  of  yellow  and  orange 
owers.  Their  size  prevents  them  from  be- 
ing grown  except  in  botanical  collections. 
The  wood  of  some  of  the  species  is  used  in 
dyeing. 

Conta'rea.  From  cautarit  its  name  in  Guiana. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bubicuxa, 

This  fine  evergreen  tree  is  allied  to  Cinchona. 
It  requires  the  same  treatment,  and  its  bark 
has  much  the  same  medicinal  properties. 

Co^^a'nia.  In  commemoration  of  the  services 
rendered  to  botany  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Cowan,  a  merchant,  who  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  plants  from  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nat. 
Ord.  RoeacecB, 
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C.  pUcata,  the  onlv  species,  is  worth  far 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  reoeived. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  Bose.  They  are  bright  red, 
and,  in  addition,  the  plant  is  a  shrub  of  ro- 
bust character,  nearly  hardy,  requiring  only 
to  be  protected  from  severe  frosts.  Propa- 
gated by  division.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Cowbane.  The  popular  name  given  the  genus 
Archemora,  reputed  to  be  an  active  poison, 
particularly  to  cattle,  if  eaten  by  them.  It  is 
quite  common  in  swampy  grounds,  from  New 
York  to  Illinois  and  southward.  It  is  also 
called  Wild  Parsnip. 

Covrberry.  One  of  the  common  names  of  Vcu>- 
cmtum,  which  see. 

Cow-Herb.    See  Vaccaria. 

Cov^-Itoh.    See  Mueuna, 

Cow-Parsnip.  The  common  name  of  Herao- 
leum,  a  cocurse  growing,  weedy  plant,  some- 
times used  in  medicine,  bat  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation. 

Cowrie  Pine,    Dammara  australia. 

Cowslip.    See  PrimtUa, 
American.     Dodecaiheon  Meadia. 

Co'W-Tree.    See  Broaimum. 

Cow  Vetoh.     Vicia  Cracca, 

Cow  "Wheat.    The  genus  Mdampyrum, 

Crab -Apple.    See  Pyrua, 

Crab-Grass.  Called  also  Dog*s  Tail,  orWire- 
Giass,  popular  names  of  the  genus  Eleuaine^  a 
native  of  India,  but  extensively  natundized 
in  this  country. 

Crab'a  Claw  Caotoa.    See  EpiphyUum. 

Crab's  Eyea.    The  seeds  of  Abrua  precaioriua. 

Cra'mbe.  Sea-Kale.  The  name  crambe  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  name  for  Sea-cabbage. 
Nat.  Ord.  Oructferoi. 

A  genus  of  hardy  perennials.  C  tnariHnuit 
the  best  known  species,  is  a  native  of  the 
west  coast  of  England,  where  it  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  clean  sand  and  gravel. 
The  common  people  have  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  In  the  practice  of  watching  the 
appearance  of  the  shoots  and  leaf-stalks 
closely,  as  they  appear  in  early  spring,  when 
they  cut  them  off  under  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do  Asparagus.  These  young 
shoots,  when  cooked,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered superior  to  either  Asparagus  or  Cauli- 
flower. Sea-Kale  is  only  fit  for  use  in  a 
blanched  state,  which  is  easily  done.  In 
early  spring  the  crowns  should  be  covered 
with  sand,  or  some  light  mulching  that  will 
exclude  the  young  shoot  from  light,  the  cover- 
ing being  from  twelve  to  flfteen  inches  in 
depth.  By  the  time  the  young  leaves  are 
through  this  mulching  they  will  be  perfectly 
blanched  and  flt  for  use.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  gardeners  to  cover  the  crowns 
with  an  inverted  flower-pot,  and  by  others 
the  whole  bed  Is  covered  with  manure. 
Either  plan  will  prove  satisfactory.  See 
*  *  Forcing  Vegetables. "  Sea-Kale  is  increased 
by  seed  or  root  cuttings,  the  latter  plan  being 
preferable.  The  roots  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  fall,  cut  in  pieces  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  these  placed  in  boxes  of  sand  in  a 
dry  cellar  until  the  weather  is  settled  in 
spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  about  nine  inches 
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between  the  plants.  With  this  treatment 
many  of  the  orowns,  under  favorable  oircum- 
stances,  will  be  strong  enough  to  yield  a  crop 
the  next  season. 

Cranberxy.     See  Oxycoccua. 

Cranberry-Tree.    See  Vilmrnum  opulus. 

Crane-fiy  Orohis.    See  Tipularia. 

CranesbllL    See  Qeranium. 

Crape  Mjrrtle.    See  Lfigerstrcbmia, 

Cra'flsnla.  A  diminutive  of  crasaua,  thick;  in 
reference  to  the  fleshy  leaves  and  stems.  Nat. 
Ord.  Crassulacem. 

Succulent  green-house  plants,  natives  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  with  heads  of  red  or 
white  flowers.  All  the  Grassulas  should  have 
alternate  seasons  of  stimulus  and  repose. 
When  they  are  growing,  and  about  to  flower, 
they  should  be  well  watered,  and  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  fade,  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  gradually  lessened,  till  at  last  very 
little  is  given.  The  plants  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  should  be  laid  on  a  shelf  two 
or  three  davs  to  dry  before  planting,  or  they 
may  rot.  liost  of  the  species  are  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  a  century. 

Craflsala'cesB.  An  extensive  natural  order 
consisting  generally  of  succulent  herbs  or 
shrubs.  Natives  of  dry  places  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  found  on  rocks,  old 
walls  or  hot,  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  the 
heaviest  dews  at  night,  and  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Some  species  are 
astringent.  Sedum  acre  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
hence  called  Wall  Pepper.  Sempervivum  tec- 
fomm,  the  House-leek,  is  so  called  from  being 
fi^wn  in  some  places  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
RryophyUum  caXycinum  possesses  the  property 
of  producing  leaf-buds  along  the  margins  of  its 
leaves.  There  are  over  fourteen  genera,  in- 
cluding Crasenda^  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  Pen- 
ihorum,  etc.,  and  over  400  species. 

Cratse'gas.  The  Hawthorn.  From  kratoBt 
strength;  in  reference  to  the  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  wood.    Nat.  Ord.  Roscuxcb. 

A  weU  known  family  of  moderate-sized 
trees,  commonly  called  thorns.  They  are 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
There  is  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
all  the  species,  both  as  to  the  shape  of  i  he 
leaves  and  color  of  the  flowers.  The  English 
Hawthorn,  0.  oxyacantha,  so  commonly  used 
as  a  hedge  plant,  will  not  stand  the  severity 
of  our  winters,  at  least  much  north  of  New 
York,  with  a  certainty  that  would  warrant  its 
use  here.  Single  specimens  are  often  met,  in 
old  gardens,  of  great  age  and  size.  The 
Hawthorns  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
fragrant  flowers  and  ornamental  fruit,  but  for 
the  variations  common  in  both.  The  flowers 
are  usually  white,  but  in  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties vary  to  pink  and  crimson.  The  fruit  is 
sometimes  globular,  sometimes  oblong,  but 
generally  smooth  and  polished,  and  in  some 
quite  downy;  while  the  color  is  from  black 
and  dark  red,  to  orange-yellow  and  white. 
The  double-flowering  varieties  are  especially 
beautiful.  Some  of  our  native  species  are 
among  the  most  ornamental  low  trees  we 
have  in  our  gardens,  being,  when  in  bloom, 
completely  covered  with  pure  white  flowers 
of  delicious  fragrance.      From  the  time  of 
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their  coming  into  flower  they  have  been 
quite  commonly  called  the  May-tree.  From 
the  perfect  hardiness  of  the  species,  their 
ornamental  appearance  both  in  flower  and 
fruit,  which  never  falls,  they  should  be 
cultivated  in  preference  to  the  foreign 
kinds.  Propagated  usually  by  seeds,  which 
not  unfrequently  take  two  years  to  germi- 
nate. A  double-flowering  variety,  sent  from 
France,  Is  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  the 
flowers  being  bright  rosy  pink,  not  unlike  the 
flowering  Almond,  but  of  greater  substance. 
This  variety  is  not  considered  hardy  north  of 
Philadelphia.  The  great  drawback  to  its 
culture  is  its  being  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  **  borer."  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
by  budding  on  the  more  common  varieties. 
C,  Pyracantha,  the  Evergreen  Thorn,  has 
fruit  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  remaining  on  the  tree  all  winter. 
There  is  another  variety  with  bright  yellow 
berries.  They  are  both  valuable  for  lawn 
decoration,  and  make  excellent  hedge  plants. 
The  whole  species  grow  well  in  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  dry ;  wot  or  marshy  situations  are 
wholly  unsulted  to  them. 

Crazy  Weed.    See  Astragdlua. 

Crawfd'rdla.  In  honor  of  Sir  John  Orawfurd, 
governor  of  Singapore.  Nat.  Ord.  Oentiancea. 
This  genus  consiste  of  two  species,  both 
herbaceous  climbing  plants,  closely  allied  to, 
and  formerly  included  in,  the  genus  Oentiana. 
C,  Japonica  (Climbing  Gentian),  a  native  of 
Japan,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  plant,  at- 
taining a  height  of  six  feet,  and  producing 
large  axillary  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  deep 
blue  color.  6,fascicidata  ("fascicle  flowered),  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  Is  a  similar  species, 
but  not  so  tall.  Propagated  by  division  or 
from  seed.  Both  species  are  of  recent  Intro- 
duction Into  the  garden. 

Creeper.  Properly,  a  plant  that  trails  on  the 
ground. 

Creeping  Charlie.  A  popular  name  of  Lyai- 
nuichia  nummularia. 

Creeping  Forget-Me-Not.  See  OmphcUodea 
vema. 

Creeping  Jack.     Sedum  acre. 

Creeping  Jenny.    Lyaima/ihia  nummularia. 

Creeping  Myrtle.    See  Vinca. 

Creeping  Sailor.     Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 

Creeping  Stem.  In  common  usage,  applied  to 
stems  growing  horizontally,  both  above  and 
under  ground.    An  underground  stem. 

Crenate.  Having  convex  flat  teeth,  or  rounded 
or  scolloped  notches. 

Crenulate.    Having  small  round  notehes. 

Creosote  Plant.    See  Larrea, 

Cre'pis.  From  krepia,  a  slipper.  Hawksbeard. 
Nat.  Ord.  Compoaitm, 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  plante  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  very 
few  of  which  are  of  much  interest.  Two  of  the 
few  worth  growing  are  C.  aurea  and  C.  rubra. 
The  first  is  a  neat  border  perennial,  and  the 
latter  a  very  pretty  annual.  They  are  both 
of  easy  cultivation. 

Crescentia.  Named  after  Pieiro  Oreacenzi,  an 
Italian  writer  on  agriculture.  Nat.  Ord. 
BignoniacecB. 
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A  genuB  of  large  evergreen  spreading  trees, 
with  large  solitary  flowers,  rising  from  the 
trunk  or  branches.  They  are  all  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  ripened  wood.  C,  Cujete,  is  the 
Calabash  Tree. 
Cress.  Garden.  See  Lemdiwn. 
American  or  Land.     Barharea  prascax.    This 

much  resembles  Water  Cress  in  flavor ;  the 

leaves  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 

as  common  Cress. 
Indian.     TropcBolum  majus. 
Water.    See  Nasturtium  qfflcindle. 

Cre'asa.  From  cresaaj  a  native  of  Crete ;  the  plant 
is  plentiful  there.    Nat.  Ord.  ConvolvrUacecB, 

A  curious  little  annual,  rarely  seen  in  our 
collections.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
of  a  lively  purple,  and  freely  produced.  It 
requires  but  little  care  or  nursing,  if  planted 
in  a  light,  rich  soil.  There  is  but  one  species, 
G,  Cretica,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  1822. 

Crested.  Having  an  elevated,  irregular,  or 
notched  ridge  resembling  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met ;  a  stamen  is  crested  when  the  filament 
projects  beyond  the  anther  and  becomes 
dilated.  This  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  seeds, 
and  to  the  appendages  of  anthers.  It  also 
belongs  to  bracts  which  form  with  their  edges 
an  appearance  like  that  of  a  crest.  The  term 
is  often  applied  to  the  Moss  Rose. 

Crested  Dog-tail  Grass.    See  Cfynoauma. 

Crimson  Flag.    See  Sckizostylia. 

Crimson  TrefoiL  Trifolium  incamaium.  An 
annual  species,  used  largely  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France  for  feeding  green.  The  yield 
in  fodder  is  immense,  as,  in  warm  climates, 
four  to  Ave  cuttings  can  be  made  in  a  season. 
The  blossoms  are  long,  pointed,  and  of  a  deep 
red  or  carmine  color. 

Cri'num.  From  krirum,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Lily.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidaceai, 

This  is  a  flne  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  grow- 
ing from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  flve  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  large,  produced  freely  in 
umbels,  and  many  of  them  are  richly  scented 
and  of  pleasing  colors.  To  grow  them  well 
they  should  be  potted  In  rich  loom  full  of 
flbrous  matter,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season,  they  should  have  the  beneflt 
of  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  with  abundance  of 
water  every  day,  and  an  additional  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  about  once  a  week.  In  winter, 
of  course,  this  must  be  discontinued,  and  the 
plants  placed  where  they  may  receive  all  the 
light  possible,  in  order  to  mature  the  new 
growth  and  induce  them  to  flower  freely  the 
following  season.  C  amabUe  is  a  noble  spe- 
cies, requiring  to  be  grown  in  a  strong  heat. 
The  bulbs  grow  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  long,  and  sometimes  produce, 
both  spring  and  fall,  immense  spikes  of  dark 
purple  flowers,  of  delicious  fragrance.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
introduced  in  1810.  The  genus  is  very  large, 
and  the  species  are  found  in  nearly  all  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries.  Propagated  by 
offsets. 

Cilspate,  Crispns.  When  the  edge  is  exces- 
sively and  irregularly  divided  and  puckered ; 
also  when  the  surface  is  much  puckered  and 
crumpled.  Well-known  examples  are  afforded 
by  Curled    Parsley,   Curled    Endive,    Curled 
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Kale,  etc.    Crispate  is  also  a  diminutive  of 
BuUate,  which  see. 

Crista'xla.  From  crista,  a  crest ;  in  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  seed  vessel.  Nat.  Ord.  Mai- 
vacecB, 

A  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  from 
the  Southwestern  States,  producing  quite 
showy  scarlet  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or 
clusters.  Propagated  by  division  of  the  roots 
or  from  seeds,  which  however  require  some 
time  to  produce  flowering  plants. 

Croceus,  Crocatos.    Saffron-colored. 

Croco'smia.  From  crocus,  saffron,  and  osme, 
smell ;  alluding  to  the  odor  of  saffron  exhaled 
by  the  dried  flowers,  when  immersed  in  warm 
water.    Nat.  Ord.  TridacecB. 

C,  aurea,  the  only  species.  Is  a  beautiful 
Ixia-like  plant,  with  large,  deep  orange-colored 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
crocus  in  form.  The  corms  are  fleshy,  like 
those  of  the  Tritonia,  in  which  genus  it  was 
formerly  included;  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
cold  frame,  and  is  increased  by  offsets. 

Cro'cus.  A  Chaldean  name,  applied  by  Theo- 
phrastus.    Nat.  OM.  Iridacea. 

Of  this  well-known  genus  there  are  many 
species,  mostly  found  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
As  a  garden  flower  the  species  are  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  large  number  of 
varieties  that  have  been  produced  by  hybrid- 
izing. They  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
first,  those  that  flower  in  early  spring,  too 
well  known  to  need  description ;  the  second, 
the  autumnal-flowering  or  naked  Cnx^us,  so 
called  because  the  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
absentee  of  leaves,  which,  with  the  seeds,  are 
produced  in  the  spring.  The  spring- flowering 
Crocus  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  we  need 
only  remark  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  them 
into  poor  ground,  since  no  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens delight  more  in,  or  make  greater  returns 
for,  rich  soil.  They  require  a  dry  situation, 
and  in  such  a  place  and  soil  they  flower  prf>- 
f  usely.  The  bulbs  or  corms  should  be  planted 
at  least  three  inches  deep;  for,  as  the  new 
corm  forms  above  the  old  one,  they  will,  In 
three  or  four  vears,  push  themselv«>s  out  of 
the  ground  if  planted  too  near  the  surface.  As 
often  as  once  in  three  yeare  the  corms  should 
be  taken  up,  separated,  and  planted  out  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  the  longer  they  are  left 
out  of  ground  the  weaker  they  become,  and 
the  later  they  will  come  into  bloom.  In  start- 
ing a  new  bed  the  corms  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  which  is  usuallv 
about  the  flrst  of  September.  If  left  until 
November,  as  is  the  too  common  practice, 
very  few  will  flower  strongly  the  coming  sea- 
son, and  none  satisfactorily.  When  left  in 
the  ground,  they  commence  new  life  about  the 
first  of  September,  and  before  winter  they 
have  their  preparations  for  spring  work  com- 
plete; the  flower  buds  will  be  nearly  their 
full  length  above  the  bulb,  ready  for  the  first 
sunny  days  in  Mareh  to  break  forth  into 
bloom.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Crocus 
is,  that  when  they  are  in  flower,  the  germen, 
or  seed  vessel,  is  still  under  ground,  almost 
close  to  the  bulb ;  and  it  is  not  till  some  weeks 
after  the  flower  has  decayed  that  it  emerges 
on  a  white  peduncle,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
above  the  ground.  The  situation  for  the  Cro- 
cus bed  should  be  a  warm  one,  and  before 
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hard  froets  it  may  be  mulched  two  or  three 
inches  with  leaves  or  coarse  litter,  which  is 
to  be  taken  off  as  soon  in  spring  as  the  season 
will  warrant.  The  mulching,  however,  may 
be  omitted  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  apply 
it.  C  mHuus,  which  is  the  tjn)e  of  the 
autumnal-flowerinff  species,  should  be  planted 
In  midsummer,  and  it  will  come  into  flower  in 
September.  Ail  the  species  and  varieties  are 
increased  by  oflEsets.  Their  introduction  into 
British  gardens  dates  back  as  far  as  1600. 
The  named  varieties  bear  very  large  flowers, 
and  are,  in  all  respects,  very  great  improve- 
ments upon  the  older  kinds. 

Crops,  Rotation  of.    See  RottUion. 


From  kro88M,  a  fringe,  and  aner, 
androa,  an  anther ;  in  reference  to  the  anthers 
being  fringed.    Nat.  Ord.  AcafUhaoea, 

Beautiful  evergreen  free-flowering  shrubs, 
with  large  flowers  in  terminal,  four-cornered 
spikes.  There  are  five  species,  one  of  which 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  others  are 
from  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar.  All  are 
of  easy  culture  and  may  be  readily  Increased 
by  cuttings. 

Crooa-'Wort.  A  common  name  for  the  genus 
CfrudaneUa. 

Crotala'ria.  From  krotalon,  a  Castanet;  the 
seeds  are  inflated  pods,  and  rattle  when 
shaken.    Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoifa, 

This  is  an  extensive  genus,  and  a  few  of  its 
species  are  particularly  beautiful.  The  green- 
house kinds  are  to  be  preferred.  All  of  them 
grow  readily  in  loamy  soil,  the  chief  point  in 
their  culture  being  to  observe  that  the  young 
shoots  are  stopped  once  or  twice  in  the  early 
part  of  their  growth,  in  order  to  counteract 
their  natural  tendency  to  grow  upright,  and 
become  what  is  technically  expressed  as  '*long- 
legged.*'  One  of  the  principal  discourage- 
ments in  growing  these  plants  is  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  them  from  the  attacks  of  the 
rea  spider.  The  annuals  are  grown  from 
seed,  and  the  perennial  kinds  are  increased 
from  cuttings.  The  species  are  pret^  gen- 
erally found  from  the  West  to  the  East  Indies. 
Some  of  the  annuals  a^e  found  in  the  Southern 
SUtes. 

Crouton.  From  kroUmt  a  tick ;  in  reference  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Eupkorfnacem. 

A  genus  of  green- house  evergreen  shrubs  of 
great  beaul7,grown  for  their  variegated  f ol  iage, 
they  being  among  the  most  strongly  marked 
plants  in  cultivation  (yellow  and  green,  some- 
times red  with  the  other  colors).  They  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  not  less  than  7^®,  and  require  a  high 
temperature  and  full  sunlight  to  develop  their 
maridngs.  Leaf  mould  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  compost  for  potting.  Water 
should  be  sparingly  used,  particularly  in 
winter.  Thev  do  best  in  small  pots,  and  as 
ornamental  plants  for  decoration,  they  have 
no  superior.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
beauty,  they  are  also  classed  with  the  eco- 
nomic or  useful  plants.  C.  Tiglvum  furnishes 
the  Cht>ton  oil,  a  most  powerful  purgative.  (7. 
tindcrum  is  used  to  dye  both  silk  and  wool  of 
an  elegant  blue  color.  The  substance  for  this 
purpose  is  called  Tumsol,  and  is  made  of  the 
juice  which  Is  lodged  between  the  calyx  and 
the  seeds.     C,  EleiUeria  furnishes  the  Gasca- 
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rilla  bark,  which  has  a  pleasant,  spicy  odor, 
and  a  bitter,  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  it  is 
considered  a  valuable  medicine.  The  species 
are  nearly  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
were  first  introduced  in  1748.  Syn.  Codiwum, 
under  which  genus  the  large  number  of  culti- 
vated variegated  sorts  are  now  placed.  See 
OodicBum. 

Crovor-berry.    Empelrum  nigrum, 

Crow'ea.  Ncune  J  after «/.  Growe,  a  British  bota- 
nist.     Nat.  Ord.  RtUacecB. 

A  genus  of  beautiful  green-house  shrubs, 
consisting  of  but  two  species,  C.  kUifolia  and 
C.  MUff/Mf  both  lovely  objects  when  in  fiower, 
which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year.  They 
are  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  flowers  cure  lily-shaped,  of  a 
beautiful  purple,  and  borne  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, and  should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mould  and  loam.  Water  should  be  spar- 
ingly given,  or  the  plants  will  have  a  sickly, 
yellow  appearance.  Both  species  are  natives 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  were  introduced  in 
1790. 

Crowfoot.    See  Ramtncuiua. 

Crown  Impexlal.    See  FriHUaritL 

Cruoiane'lla.  Crosswort.  A  diminutive  of 
crux,  a  cross;  alluding  to  the  leaves  being 
placed  crosswise.    Nat.  Ord.  RuMacea, 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  green- 
house plants  of  but  Uttle  interest.  C.  atyloactf 
a  native  of  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  is  a  low- 
tufted  herb  with  rose-colored  flowers,  which 
blooms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  rockeries.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 

Cmolate  or  Cruciform.  Shaped  like  a  cross. 
A  flower  is  said  to  be  cruciate,  when  four 
petals  are  planed  opposite  each  other  at  right 
angles,  as  in  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 

Craoi'fersB.  A  large  and  important  order  of 
annual,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  rarelv 
suifruticose.  They  are  very  generally  distri- 
buted, but  abound  most  in  the  cold  and  tem- 
perate regions,  espedallv  in  Europe.  They 
are  all  nitrogenous  (and  contain  sulphur), 
pungent,  stimulant,  anti-scorbutic,  often 
acrid.  Not  one  of  them  is  poisonous,  but 
many  are  culinary  vegetables.  The  order 
contains  some  well-known  flowering  plants, 
such  as  the  Stock,  Wall-flower,  Bocket, 
etc.  Bra88ioa  okracea  is  the  origin  of  the 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Savoy  and 
Curled  Kale.  BraaBiea  Rapa  is  the  origin  of  the 
Turnip,  but  the  Swedish  Turnip  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  variety  of  Braasica  campeetriSt 
while  others  think  it  is  a  hybrid  between  B. 
Rapa  and  B,  Napue,  the  wild  Navew  Bape,  or 
Coleseed.  Orambe  fnaritima  supplies  Sea- 
Kale,  which  is  blanched  to  fit  it  for  the  table. 
Some  plants  of  the  order  are  pungent,  as  Sin- 
apia  nigra.  Black  Mustard,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  the  best  mustard  is  made;  S.  aiba, 
White  Mustard,  Is  less  pungent.  Other  pun- 
gent plants  ai'e  Lepidium  ao^mtm,  common 
Cress;  liaaturium  officinale^  Water  Cress; 
CoMearia  Armorada^  Horse-Badish  ;  and 
Rapkanua  aoHvua,  the  Badish.  laaiia  tinctoria, 
Woad,  yields  a  blue  dye ;  and  /.  indigotica  is 
used  as  Indigo  in  China.  Cochlearia  offlcinalia 
grows  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  been  used  by 
ships'  crews  affected  with  scurvy,  and  has 
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hence  been  oalled  Scurvy  6ras8.  The  seeds 
of  many  species  yield  an  oil,  such  as  oil  of 
Mustard,  Bape  oil,  and  Camelina  oil,  and  the 
cake  left  after  pressing  the  oil  from  Bape 
seed  is  used  as  food  for  cattle.  There  are 
about  170  known  genera,  and  1,200  species. 
Braefrica,  Cheiranthuat  Eryatmum,  Arahis, 
lAmarkit  Draba,  Teeaddlia,  HeaperiSt  IsaHa, 
CapaeUa,  etc.,  are  illustrative  genera. 

Crypta'nthns.  A  genus  of  Bromeliads,  closely 
allied  to  BiUbergia  and  Tillandaia,  and  requir- 
ing the  same  general  treatment. 

Cryptoohllus.  From  kriffaoa,  hidden,  and  ckeir 
ioa,  a  lip;  the  lip  or  iabellum  being  partly 
hidden  by  the  sepals.    Nat.  Ord.  Orehidacea, 

An  interesting  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids 
from  the  cooler  parts  of  India.  There  are  but 
two  species,  one  producing  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  on  a  one-sided  spike,  while  the  other 
has  smaller  yellow  flowers  produced  in  the 
same  manner.  They  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Stanhopea, 

Cryptooo'ryne.  From  kryptoSf  hidden,  and 
karynt^  a  club;  the  club-shaped  spadiz  or 
spike  in  the  center  of  the  flower  is  hidden  by 
the  hooded  spathe.  Nat.  Ord.  Aroidem.  Allied 
to  Arum. 

Herbaceous  perennial  marsh  plants  with 
tuberous  creeping  roots.  They  produce  the 
same  peculiar-looking  flowers  as  the  Arums, 
but  are  sweet-scented,  and  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  ti'opical  species  of  Arum. 
Propagated  by  division.  Introduced  from  the 
East  Indies  in  1824. 

Cryptoga'lnia.  Cryptogams.  Many  names 
have  been  applied  to  the  vast  class  of  plants 
comprehended  under  this  name,  such  as 
Asexual,  or  Flowerless  Plants,  Acrogens, 
Agamce,  Anandne,  Acotyledons,  Cryptogams, 
Cryptophyta,  Cellulares,  Ezembryonata,  etc. 
Of  these  the  term,  Cryptoaamia,  has  been 
adopted  by  Berkeley  and  otners  as  being  the 
least  objectionable  In  our  present  state  of 
knowledge.  Under  this  name  are  included  all 
those  plants  oalled  by  Linnasus  Oryptogamia, 
because  he  was  unable  to  discover  their  organs 
of  fertilization,  if  they  had  any.  They  compre- 
hend Sea-weeds,  Fungi,  Lichens,  Mosses, 
Ferns  and  their  allies.  It  is  now  known 
that  all  are  multiplied  by  a  sexual  apparatus 
in  structure  wholly  different  from  that  of 
PhflBnogamous  plants,  but  in  function  the 
same.  In  the  higher  orders,  that  is  to  say. 
In  Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  Horsetails,  the  plant, 
properly  so  called,  does  not  proceed  directly 
irom  the  spore  or  seed,  but  from  a  rudiment- 
ary intermediate  organ,  called  prothallium,  on 
which  the  organs  of  fertilization  are  formed, 
these  organs  not  producing  a  spore  or  seed, 
but  the  very  plant  itself. 

Cryptogra'mme.  A  genus  of  hardy  ferns 
synonymous  with  AUosoma,  which  see. 

Cryptome'xla.  Japan  Cedar.  From  kryptos, 
hidden,  and  fneria,  a  part;  the  structure  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  hidden,  or  not 
easily  understood.    Nat.  Ord.  Contfera. 

C,  Japonica,  of  which  there  are  many  forms. 
Is  a  splendid  evergreen  tree,  from  slxtv  to 
one  hundred  feet  high,  from  the  north  of 
Japan,  where  it  is  found  in  moist  situations. 
It  is  hardv  in  this  country,  south  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  requires  a  rich  deep  soil,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  protection  from  cutting 
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winds  to  fully  develop  its  beauty.  It  was 
introduced  in  1846,  and  is  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings. 

CryptOBte'gia.  From  krypios,  hidden,  and 
BteffOf  to  cover ;  alluding  to  the  corona  being 
concealed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Nat. 
Ord.  A»clq^iada4xm. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  twining  green-house 
shinibs,  consisting  of  two  species  C.  grandi/lora 
and  C.  Madagtuoarieneia,  the  one  Irom  India, 
the  other  from  Madagascar.  They  are  interest- 
ing plants,  having  opposite  leaves,  and  produce 
large,  reddish-white  flowers  In  terminal  cymes. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced  in  1818. 

Cryptoste'mma.  From  kryptoa,  hidden,  and 
aUmma,  a  crown;  the  crown  of  the  flower 
being  hidden.    Nat.  Ord.  Compoaita, 

A  small  genus  of  tender  annuals  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  bright 
golden  yellow,  borne  on  hairy  stems,  and  are 
very  showy.  They  were  at  one  time  very 
common,  but  have  now  fallen  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  seed  should  be  started  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  the  young  plants  pricked  out  the  latter 
part  of  May.  They  require  a  warm  situation, 
and  a  light  and  rather  sandy  soil.  C.  oaiendu- 
kuxuan  has  flowers  yellow  inside  and  a  veiy 
dark  purple  outside,  which  gives  It  a  very 
showy  appearance.    Introduced  In  1731. 

Crypto'stylis.  From  kryptoa^  hidden,  and  atyloa, 
a  style.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacetB. 

A  small  genus  of  brown-flowered  terrestrial 
Orchids  from  New  Holland,  Java,  and  Ceylon. 
The  species  are  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
They  should  be  grown  in  turfy  loam  and  sand, 
in  equal  proportions,  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature.    Introduced  in  1822. 

Cte'niunL  Toothache-Grass.  From  Ctenium, 
a  small  comb ;  from  the  pectinate  appearance 
of  the  spike.    Nat.  Ord.  cTramtnaoetB. 

C.  Americanum,  the  only  species,  is  a  strong- 
growing  grass,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height  with  rough  narrow  flat  leaves.  The 
root  has  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  in  domestic 
medicine  was  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache, hence  its  popular  name.  It  is  common 
in  wet  pine  barrens  from  Virginia,  southward, 
and  has  no  agricultural  value. 

Cuba  Bast.  The  flbrous  Inner  bark  of  JVtrititim 
(Hibiacua)  ekUum, 

Cube'ba.  Uninteresting  shrubs,  indigenous  to 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  C,  officmalia,  a 
native  of  Java,  furnishes  the  cubeb  fruits  of 
commerce,  which  are  like  Black  Pepper,  but 
stalked.    Nat.  Ord.  PiperaceoB. 

Cubebo.    See  CtMba. 

Cnokoo-Flower.    See  Oardamine. 

Cuckoo  Pint.    Arum  macuUUum, 

CuouBate.  When  the  apex  or  sides  of  anytliing 
are  curved  inward,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
point  of  a  slipper  or  a  hood,  as  in  the  lip  of 
C^ripeditfm,  the  spathe  of  an  Arum,  etc. 

Cucumber.    See  Cktcumia. 

Cucumber  Tree.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Magnolia  CLCuminatOj  the  voung  fruit  of  which 
resembles  a  small  cucumber. 

Cu'cumia.  Cucumber.  From  Oucumiat  the  Latin 
for  Cucumber.    Nat.  Ord.  OucwrbUaoeiB, 

Of  the  sevei-al  species  included  in  this  gopus, 
(7.  aaHvia,  the  common  Cucumber,  is  the  best 
known  and  of  the  most  importance.    It  Is  an 
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annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  first  introduced  Into  England  in  1573.  In 
the  East  the  Cucumber  has  been  extensively 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  periods,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  species  of  gourds.  When 
the  Israelites  complained  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  comparing  their  old  Egyptian 
luxuries  with  the  manna  upon  which  they 
were  fed,  they  exclaimed :  **  We  remember  the 
fish  which  we  did  eat  freely,  the  cucumbers 
and  the  melons."  Isaiah,  in  speaking  of  the 
desolation  of  Judea,  says :  **  The  daughter 
of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."  In  Syria 
and  in  India  immense  quantities  are  eaten  by 
the  common  people.  The  probabilities  are, 
however,  that  their  Cucumbers  are  Melons, 
though  mention  is  made  of  the  cultivation  of 
both,  and  late  travelers  mention  laige  planta- 
tions over  which  constant  watch  is  kept,  and 
fires  built  at  night  to  keep  off  the  wild  dogs 
and  wolves.  The  many  varieties  under  culti- 
vation are  great  improvements  on  the  origi- 
nal species ;  but  where  and  when  improve- 
ment commenced  we  have  no  record ;  and  in 
loo'king  over  the  field  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  is  about  as  difficult  to  say  when  It 
will  stop.  Where  Cucumbers  are  required 
daring  the  winter  and  spring  months  they  are 
generally  grown  in  span-roofed  houses,  ample 
provision  being  made  for  both  bottom  and 
superficial  heat.  They  are  generally  planted 
in  a  row  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and 
trained  up  on  trellises  under  the  glass.  Where 
space  Is  limited  they  may  be  grown  in  large 
pots,  and  trained  up  a  rafter,  top-dressing 
occasionidly  with  rich  soil  and  supplying 
liquid  or  artificial  manure.  A  temperature  of 
about  6CP  at  night  is  found  the  most  suitable, 
a  higher  temperature  being  apt  to  draw  the 

Slants  and  make  them  long  jointed.  Bed 
plder,  Thripe  and  Green  Fly  are  their  worst 
insect  enemies,  and  must  be  kept  down  by 
regular  fumigating  with  tobacco,  and  careful 
syringing.  The  principal  sorts  grown  for 
forcing  are  the  two  English  varieties,  Tele- 
gn4>h  and  Blue  Gk>wn,  both  long-fruited  sorts 
and  extremely  prolific  and  long-lived.  White 
Spine  is  also  forced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  marked  preference  being  accorded  It  in  the 
New  Tork  markets,  while  the  long-fruited 
sorts  are  the  favorites  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Cium'rbita.  Gourd.  From  curbUa,  a  gourd. 
Nat.  Ord.  OwmrbiUicecB. 

This  is  an  extensive  genus  of  trailing 
annuals,  producing  what  is  commonlv  known 
as  Ornamental  Grourds,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful.  They  are 
of  easy  culture,  requiring  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Cucumber.  Natives  chiefly  of  hot 
countries,  they  abound  in  India  and  South 
America,  a  few  are  also  found  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
Australia. 

Caonxliita'ceaB  A  natural  order  of  succulent, 
climbing  plants  with  tendrils  in  place  of  sti- 
pules, aftemate  palmately  -  veined,  rough 
leaves,  and  stamlnate  and  pistillate  flowers. 
Th^  are  chiefly  natives  of  hot  countries, 
espeoiallv  of  India  and  South  America ;  a  few 
are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  North 
America,  and  some  are  also  met  with  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Australia.    The 
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plants  of  this  order  generally  possess  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acridity.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit 
of  OUnMua  Colocjfnthia  is  the  Cblocynth  of  the 
shops ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  gourd 
of  the  Bible.  ^khcUivm  purgana  or  agreste 
{Momordica  ekOerium)  is  called  Squirting  Cu- 
cumber, on  account  of  the  elastic  force  with 
which  its  seeds  are  scattered.  Cktcumia  aativus 
is  the  common  Cucumber,  C.  mdo  is  the  Musk- 
melon,  and  CUruUtis  vulgaris  is  the  Water- 
melon. Cucurbita  Pepo,  the  Gourd,  is  a 
scrambling  plant,  to  which  belong  the  Vege- 
table Marrows,  which  are  edible ;  the  Orange 
Gourds,  which  are  bitter;  the  Egg  Gourds, 
Crooknecks,  Turk's  Caps,  and  Warted  Gourds. 
C,  maxima  Is  the  Pumpkin,  and  C  Melopepo 
the  Bush  Squash.  The  seeds  of  Hodg^onia 
are  eaten  in  India.  Laaenaria  vulgaris  is  the 
Bottle  or  Dipper  Gk>urd.  The  fruit  of  Luffa 
ctcutangula  is  cut  up  when  dry  and  used  as  a 
flesh  brush  under  the  name  of  Towel  Gourd. 
Sechium  edule  yields  an  edible  fruit  called 
Choco  or  Chaca.  The  species  of  Bryonia  are 
purgative.  There  are  about  seven^  known 
genera  and  over  400  species.  Oucurbita,  Our 
cumis,  CiiruUus,  Movnordica,  Ooodnia,  Trioo- 
santhes,  Luffa,  and  Bryonia  are  examples  of 
the  order. 

Cuhn.  The  straw  of  Wheat,  Bye,  etc. ;  a  kind 
of  hollow  stem. 

Cnltivator.  This  is  the  general  name  applied 
to  implements  for  stirring  the  soil,  other  than 
hoes,  whether  used  by  hand  or  by  horse- 
power. There  are  scores  of  kinds  In  use, 
known  under  different  names.  The  one  we 
most  prefer  for  use  in  garden  operations  for 
cullivating  between  rows,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Planet,  Jr.  This  is  a  combined  drill, 
wheel-hoe,  cultivator  and  plow,  and  is  really 
a  most  excellent  and  valuable  implement, 
combining  in  one,  three  implements,  all 
nearly  as  effective  as  any  of  them  would  be 
separately.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
popular  as  it  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of 
its  kind  made,  at  present  writing.  In  small 
gardens,  where  a  horse  is  seldom  used,  it  is 
invaluable  for  working  the  coarser  crops, 
such  as  com,  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  etc. 

Cnltrate,  Cultriibrm.  Shaped  like  a  pruning- 
knife,  as  in  Orassula  cuUrata, 

CulTer's-root,  or  Culver's  Physio.  A  common 
name  for  Veronica  Virginica, 

Cumi'niun.  Altered  from  quamoun,  its  Arabic 
name.  A  genus  of  Fennel-like  UnibeUiifer€B,  of 
little  interest  except  C.  Cyminum,  the  seeds  of 
which,  called  Cummin,  are  sometimes  used 
as  Carraways,  but  the  latter  are  more  agree- 
able and  efficacious. 

Cummin.    Ouminum  OyTnimum, 
Black.    The  pungent  seeds  of  NigeUa  saHva. 

Cummi'ngia.  Named  after  Lady  Gordon  Cfum- 
ming,  of  Altyre,  near  Forres,  Scotland. 
Nat.  Ord.  L&iacea. 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  little  half-hardy 
bulbs  from  Chili,  which  succeed  In  a  light 
rich  soil,  and  should  have  the  protection  of  a 
frame.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  light 
blue,  and  borne  in  panicles  on  slender  scapes. 
Propagated  by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1823. 

Onndara'ngo.  The  Condor  Vine  of  New 
Grenada,  a  species  of  Oonolobus,  named  (7. 
OundutrangOt  by  M.  Friana.    When  first  Intro- 
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duced  this  plant  became  famous,  owing  to 
the  reputed  efficacy  of  the  stems  in  the  cure 
of  cancer ;  a  reputation  its  merits  would  not 
sustain. 

Cuneate.  Wedge-shaped;  the  broadest  end 
uppermost,  tapering  to  the  base. 

Cuni'la.  Dittany.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  doubtful ;  by  some  botanists  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  konos,  a  cone,  and  b^  others 
from  CuniUit  the  name  of  a  town.  Nat.  Ord. 
LabiatcR, 

Native  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  com- 
mon on  dry  hills  from  New  York  to  Illinois 
and  southward.  They  produce  clusters  of 
small  white  or  purplish  flowers  from  July 
to  September.    Propagated  by  root  division. 

Cunningha'mia.  In  honor  of  two  brothers,  J. 
and  A,  Cunningham,  British  botanists  in  Aus- 
tralia.   Nat.  Ord.  ConifercB. 

C.  Swenaia,  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
lofty  evergreen  tree,  native  of  South  China. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Araucarias, 
the  foliage,  however,  being  of  a  brighter 
green  and  less  rigid.  It  is  too  tender  for  our 
climate,  but  its  elegance  makes  it  welcome  in 
any  conservatory  where  there  is  room  for  its 
development.  Propagated  from  seed.  In- 
troduced in  1804. 

Cuno'nla.  Named  after  John  C.  Cvmo,  of 
Amsterdam,  who  described  his  own  garden  in 
verse,  in  1750.    Nat.  Ord.  Siuc^ragcuxcB. 

C.  Gapenais,  the  only  species,  is  a  small 
tree,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  is  called,  "  Bood  Elze,**  by  the  set- 
tlers. The  dense  racemes  of  small  white 
flowers,  are  axillary  and  opposite,  the  leaves 
pinnate  with  oblong  coriaceous  serrated  leaf- 
lets. It  is  quite  an  ornamental  green-house 
plant,  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1816. 

Cup  Plant.  A  popular  name  for  SUphiium  per- 
foUatum, 

Cnpa'nla.  Named  after  Francia  Oupani,  an 
Italian  monk,  who  wrote  on  botany.  Nat. 
Ord.  SapimdacecB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  ever- 
green trees,  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  species  vaiy  in  height 
from  six  to  twenty  feet,  and  produce  beautiful 
white  flowers.  One  species,  C.  pendtda,  a 
native  of  tropical  Australia,  is  a  lofty-growing 
Ixee,  and  furnishes  the  beautiful  wood  known 
as  Tulip  Wood,  so  called  from  its  Tulip-like 
markings.  The  species  are  increased  by 
cuttings. 

Cu'phea.  From  kvphaa,  curved ;  referring  to  the 
form  of  the  seed-pods.  Nat.  Oi*d.  LythrcusecB. 
An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
greens, and  half-hardy  annuals.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  C.  platycentra,  commonly 
known  as  '*Segar  Plant  "and  **  Fire  Cracker 
Plant,"  they  are  of  but  little  merit.  C,  platy- 
centra  makes  a  beautiful  border  and  room 
plant.  It  is  propagated  readily  by  cuttings, 
grows  freely,  and  produces  its  scarlet  and 
purple  tubular  flowers  in  great  profusion 
nearly  the  whole  year.  Introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1845. 

Cupre'astis.  Cypress.  From  kuo,  to  produce 
and  pariaoa,  equal ;  in  reference  to  the  sym- 
metrical growth  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  CkmtfenB, 
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An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  evergreen 
trees,  widely  disseminated.  O.  aempervirenay 
the  common  European  Cypress,  is  a  native  of 
Persia,  but  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  gen- 
erally planted  throughout  the  East,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  section  where  it 
is  indigenous.  The  timber  of  this  species  Is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  durability,  being  con- 
sidered superior  to  cedar.  The  doors  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Bome,  which  had  been 
formed  of  this  wood  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  showed  no  signs  of  decay  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  1100  years,  Pope  Eugenius 
ly.  took  them  down  to  replace  them  by 
gates  of  brass.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  their  heroes,  the  Athenians  buried 
them  in  coffins  of  Qypress;  and  the  chests 
or  coffins  in  which  the  flgyptian  mummies  at^ 
found  are  usually  of  the  same  material.  C, 
ihyoidea  is  the  White  Cedar  or  Qypress  of  our 
Southern  States,  a  graceful  and  beautiful  tree 
in  its  native  home,  but  which  only  thrives  in 
wet  places.  There  are  several  species  found  in 
California  and  Oregon,  some  of  which  are 
magniflcent  trees;  others  are  graceful  and 
ornamental  shrubs.  The  beautiful  ReUnoa- 
poraa  of  Japan  are  nearly  related  to  this 
genus.  A  number  of  species,  known  as  Cu- 
preaaua,  are  now  placed  under  Cha$MBcyparia, 
by  some  authors. 

Cupreos.  Of  copper  color,  yellowish-red  with 
considerable  mixture  of  gray. 

Curculigo.  From  cureuUo,  a  weevil ;  the  seeds 
having  a  point  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
weevil.    Nat.  Ord.  AmarylUdaoea. 

A  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous  plants  of 
which  the  only  species  worthy  of  cultivation 
is  C,  recurvaia,  and  its  variegated  forms. 
They  have  large  palm-like  ribbed  leaves, 
beautifully  recurved;  most  ornamental  and 
useful  for  green-house  or  conservatory  deco- 
ration. They  are  of  easy  cultivation  growing 
freely  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  sand, 
and  are  readily  propagated  by  suckers  which 
form  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Introduced 
from  Bengal  in  1805. 

Curca'Uo.    The  Plum  Weevil.    See  Jnaeote. 

Cu'rounia.  Turmeric.  From  kurkum,  its  Arabic 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  ScUaminem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, natives  of  the  East  Indies,  China  and 
Java.  Most  of  the  species  possess  the  same 
aromatic  stimulating  properties  in  the  roots, 
or  rhizomes,  and  seeds,  as  the  common  ginger, 
and  are  plants  of  considerable  beauty  from  their 
colored  bracts.  C  kmga  is  one  of  the  best 
known  species,  the  powdered  root  of  which  is 
the  Turmeric  of  commerce.  This  powder  is 
used  in  India  as  a  mUd  aromatic  and  for  other 
medicinal  purposes.  It  also  enters  into  the 
composition  oi  curry  powder,  and  a  sort  of 
arrow-root  is  made  from  the  young  tubers. 
Turmeric  is  a  dye  of  a  very  rich  color,  but  it 
possesses  no  durability,  nor  has  there  been 
any  combination  of  mordants  found  that 
would  give  it  this  quality  in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  make  it  useful.  Several  of  the 
species,  with  yellow  or  reddish  flowers,  are 
cultivated  in  the  green-house. 

CurL  A  disease  of  Potatoes,  referable  to 
Chlorosis.  The  tubers  produce  deformed, 
curled  shoots,  of  a  pallid  tint,  which  are 
never  perfectly  developed,  and  give  rise  to 
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minute  tubers.  It  is  a  local  disease,  however, 
and  its  cause  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is 
distinct  from  the  curled  foliage  produced  by 
the  presence  of  Aphides.  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  serious  disease  affecting  the  leavos 
of  the  Peach  tree,  in  which  they  are  curled 
and  blistered.  Some  attribute  the  disease  to 
Aphides,  and  others  to  Fungi.  There  is  no 
known  remedy  but  the  destruction  of  the 
tree. 

Carme'iia.    Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Kat. 
Ord.  AroidetB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 
perennials,  natives  of  Colombia.  0.  WaUitni 
is  a  dwarf-growing  species,  and  of  a  very  or- 
namentai  character.  The  leaves  are  spread- 
ing, and  strongly  marked  with  very  irregular 
dark-green  spots  or  blotches,  intermixed  with 
broad  patches  of  very  pale  yellowish -green. 
C  pieUwata  has  broad  green  leaves,  with  a 
broad  central  band  of  silvery  gray.  They 
were  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1875,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  a  collection  of  varie- 
gated-leaved plants.  Propagated  by  ofliBets 
from  the  roots. 

Cmrant.    Buffalo  or  Missouri.    Ribea  aureum. 
Common  Bed.    Ribea  rubrum. 
New  Zealand.    AristoteliafnOicoaa, 
Bed  Flowering.    Ribea  Sanffuineum. 

Cnaou'ta.    Dodder.     From  kechoui,  its  Arabic 
name.    Nat  Ord.  Cfuacutarea, 

These  plants  are  deserving  of  attention 
from  their  parasitical  character,  as  they  will 
attach  themselves  to,  and  grow  on  any  other 
plant  within  their  reach.  Their  long  twining 
stems  emit  an  abundance  of  small  fragrant 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  summer.  Their 
seeds  germinate  in  the  earth,  but  detach 
themselves  as  soon  as  sufficiently  grown  to 
take  hold  of  a  neighboring  plant.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America,  New  Holland,  other 
tropical  countries,  and  the  United  States.  Thn 
Cfuaeuta  is  becoming  troublesome  in  the 
Southern  States  by  overrunning  other  vege- 
tation. It  is  particularly  so  to  Oleanders, 
several  instances  being  reported  where  it  has 
completely  destroyed  these  beautiful  shrubs. 
In  cSdifomia  there  has  been  much  trouble  in 
fields  of  Alfalfa  from  a  species  of  Cuscuta, 
which,  it  is  stated,  was  introduced  with 
Alfalfa  seed  from  Chili.  The  only  cure,  when 
it  gets  into  a  field,  consists  in  cutting  the 
crop  before  the  Dodder  matures  any  seed,  and 
repeating  the  process  as  long  as  the  Dodder 
makes  Its  appearance.  C.  Oronovii  is  very 
common  in  low  damp  grounds,  especially  in 
shady  places  both  east  and  west,  chiefly  on 
coarser  herbs  and  low  shrubs;  its  orange- 
colored  stems  render  it  very  conspicuous. 


A  natural  order  of  plants  in- 
cluded bv  some  as  a  sub-order  of  Convolvul- 
aeus.  They  are  leafless,  parasitic,  twining 
herbs,  with  flowers  in  dense  clusters.  The 
seeds  germinate  in  the  soil  in  the  usual  way, 
and  afterward  become  true  parasites  by  at- 
taching themselves  to  plants  in  their  vicinity, 
and  growing  at  their  expense.  They  are 
found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres and  are  very  destructive  to  some 
kinds  of  plants.  There  are  four  known  genera 
and  upward  of  flfty  species.  Ouacuia,  Lepir 
danehe^  and  EpUineUa  are  examples  of  the 
order. 
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Cushion  Pink,  or  Ladies*  Cushion.  Armaria 
fncariUma, 

Cuspidate.  Tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid 
point.  A  leaf  is  cuspidate  when  it  suddenly 
tapers  to  a  point. 

Costard  Apple.  A  popular  name  of  Aaimina 
triloba,  or  Ameiican  Fapaw. 

Cuticle.  The  external  homogeneous  skin  of  a 
plant,  consisting  of  a  tough  membrane  over- 
lying the  epidermis.  The  word  is  also  used 
for  the  skin  of  anything,  including  the  epi- 
dermis. 

Catting.  A  portion  of  a  young  branch  which, 
when  inserted  into  the  earth  under  suitable 
conditions,  emits  roots,  and  is  developed  as  a 
distinct  individual.  Bee  Propagation  by  Cui- 
Hngs* 

Cyana'ntfaos.  From  kyanos,  blue,  and  anihoa,  a 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Campanuku'iecR. 

C,  lobatua  is  a  delicate  little  hardy  herba- 
ceous plant  from  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Him- 
alayas, with  a  habit  similar  to  some  species  of 
Campanula.  Its  requirements  are  a  sandy 
soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  flow- 
ering season,  but  afterward  it  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  and  allowed  to  rest.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  and  light  blue.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Cyane'lla.  A  diminutive  of  kyanoa  blue.  Nat. 
Ord.  LiUacefB, 

Pretty  green -house  bulbs,  with  white,  blue, 
or  yellow  flowers.  They  grow  readily  in 
sandy  loam,  and,  like  all  other  plants  of  the 
same  order,  require  to  have  a  resting  season, 
which,  for  convenience,  is  generally  deferred 
to  the  winter.  The  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
is  all  they  require  to  endure  our  winters. 
They  increase  freely  by  offsets.  Natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  introduced  in  1768. 

CyanophyOlmn.  From  kyanoa^  blue,  and  phyl- 
Ion,  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the  color  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Mdaatomr 
acecR. 

Of  this  exceedingly  interesting  plant  we 
take  the  following  description  from  Lowe's 
'*  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants  :*'  '*  Native  country, 
tropical  America.  Introduced  in  1857  by  Mr. 
Linden,  a  Continental  nurseryman.  A  flne 
woody  Melastomaceous  hot-house  shrub, 
which  has  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country 
(England).  The  leaves  are  truly  magnificent, 
growing  4wo  feet  long  and  nine  inches  wide, 
of  a  long  oval  shape,  tapering  to  a  point. 
Upper  surface  a  distinct  ivory-like  midrib, 
with  a  pair  of  veins  of  the  same  color  running 
from  the  base  near  the  margin  and  meeting 
near  the  point.  Joining  near  the  midrib.  Mar- 
gin irregularly  serrated.  Color  a  deep  vel- 
vety green ;  underneath  the  veins  are  visible, 
and  the  general  color  is  a  rich  purplish  crim- 
son. Habit  strong  growing.  Nothing  can 
possibly  exceed  the  beautiful  foliage  of  this 
truly  handsome  plant."  The  above  descrip- 
tion of  C,  magn^cum  will  apply  equally  well 
to  the  other  species.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Cyano'tis.  From  kyanoa,  blue,  and  otis,  an  ear; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  petals.  Nat.  Ord. 
Commelyna4xai, 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  trailing  plants, 
allied  to  Tradeacantia,  and  requiring  the  same 
general  treatment.  The  species  are  showy 
plants,   natives  of  tropical  Asia.    They  are 
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propagated  readily  by  cuttings.    Introduced 
in  1770. 

Cya'thea.  From  kyaiheion,  a  little  cup ;  In  ref- 
erence to  the  appearance  of  the  spore  or  seed 
cases  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
FolypodicicecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  arborescent  Ferns, 
abundant  in  South  America  and  In  the  West 
Indies,  in  India,  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  in 
the  FaciHc  Islands ;  a  few  are  also  met  with 
in  New  ZoaLemd  and  South  Africa.  In  some 
the  trunk  is  short,  but  in  others  it  reaches  a 
height  of  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  is 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  head  of  fronds, 
which  are  in  many  cases  of  gigantic  size,  and 
are  always  large.  C.  medttUaria,  a  native 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Isles,  and 
known  in  gardens  as  a  noble  Tree  Fern  of 
comparatively  hardy  character,  forms  in  its 
native  country  a  common  article  of  food  with 
the  natives.  The  part  eaten  is  the  soft  me- 
dullary substance,  which  occupies  the  center  of 
the  trunk,  and  which  has  some  resemblance  to 
Sago.  C,  dealbata^  another  beautiful  species 
of  New  Zealand,  is  said  to  be  eaten  in  the 
same  way.  This  has  a  trunk  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  high,  crowned  with  a  noble  tuft  of 
fronds,  which  are  white  beneath  with  a  silvery 
powder.  Propagated  by  spores.  First  Intro- 
duced in  1793. 

Cyatho'dea  From  kifoihoa,  a  cup,  and  eidos, 
like ;  because  the  nectary  resembles  that  ves- 
sel.   Nat.  Ord.  Epcbcridacea, 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  extensive 
genus  of  green-house  evergreens,  natives  of 
Australia,  and  occasionally  met  In  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  produce 
smfdl  axUlary  white  or  yellow  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  require  the 
same  treatment  as  recommended  for  the 
Epacrls. 

CyoadacesB.  A  natural  order  of  small,  palm- 
like trees  or  shrubs,  with  unbranched  stems 
and  pinnate  leaves,  usually  rolled  up  like  a 
crosier  while  In  bud.  They  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of 
America  and  Asia,  but  are  also  found  In 
southern  Africa  and  In  Australia.  The  plants 
are  mucilaginous  and  starchy.  Cyeas  revoluUit 
one  of  the  best  known.  Is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  supplies  a  kind  of  starch  which  Is  used  as 
Sago ;  and  a  similar  kind  of  false  Sago  Is  sup- 
plied by  C.  circinalia  in  the  Moluccas.  Oaifro 
bread  Is  made  from  the  starch  of  a  Cape  spe- 
cies of  EncqphalartoB.  In  the  West  Indies  a 
kind  of  Arrow-root  Is  obtained  from  some 
species  of  Zamia,  There  are  seven  known 
genera  and  about  fifty  species.  Cfycas^  Zamia, 
Encephalartos^  and  DUm  are  examples  of  the 
order. 

Cy'cas.  The  Greek  name  of  a  Palm  said  to  grow 
in  Ethiopia.    Nat.  Ord.  Cyccidacea, 

A  remarkable  genus  of  ornamental  plants, 
consisting  of  low-growing  trees,  with  cylin- 
drical, usually  unbranched  stems,  terminated 
at  the  top  by  a  crown  of  handsome,  deeply- 
cut,  pinnate  leaves  of  thick  texture.  C.  revo- 
ItUa,  the  finest  of  the  species,  Is  grown  exten- 
sively In  China  and  Japan,  Its  native  countries, 
for  the  pith  contained  in  Its  trunk,  and  which 
is  prepared  by  the  natives  Into  an  article  of 
food  similar  to  the  Sago,  upon  which  they  live 
wholly  for  several  months  In  the  year.  They 
are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  Sago 
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Palms,  as  they  furnish  none  of  the  Sago  of 
commerce.  Their  cultivation  In  our  houses  is 
the  same  as  Is  required  for  all  the  Palm  tribe; 
plenty  of  pot  room,  and  a  strong,  moist  heat. 
C,  refvoluta,  however,  may  be  wintered  In  a  low 
temperature,  and  Its  new  growth  retarded  for 
the  lawn.  After  the  leaves  have  perfected 
their  growth  and  are  thoroughly  hardened, 
the  plants  can  be  placed  upon  the  lawn  durbig 
summer,  where  they  are  most  appropriatie 
ornaments.  Young  plants  are  usually  obtained 
from  suckers,  but  as  it  takes  many  years  to 
grow  these  to  any  useful  size,  large  numbers 
of  the  trunks,  minus  leaves  and  roots,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  one  to  seven  feet,  are 
annually  imported  from  Cuba  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  which  being  placed  in  heat, 
soon  make  good  plants.  Several  large  con- 
signments have  also  been  received  of  late 
years  from  Japan.  This  genus  was  first  Intro- 
duced into  England  from  China  in  1737. 

Cy'clanien.  From  kyJdoe,  circular ;  referring  to 
the  round  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  PrimulacetB. 

This  genus  contains  some  of  our  most  pop- 
ular and  desirable  plants  for  fall,  winter,  and 
early  spring  fiowermg.  They  are  all  neat  and 
dwarf  In  habit;  all  have  foliage  of  pretty  form 
and  beautiful  markings,  and  the  fiowers.  In 
every  case,  are  beautiful,  some  exquisitely 
so.  C.  peraicum  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  is  the  one  in  most  general  culti- 
vation. The  Cyclamen  should  be  grown  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
in  gentle  heat,  in  pans  filled  with  a  compost  of 
well-rotted  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse 
sand  thoroughly  incorporated.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  two  leaves,  prick  out 
into  thumb-pots  filled  with  the  same  compost, 
and  place  upon  the  shelf  in  the  green-house, 
near  the  glass,  and  shade  from  direct  sunlight. 
Carefully  water ;  to  dry  them  or  drown  them 
is  equally  fatal.  As  soon  as  the  pote  are  filled 
with  roots,  shift  into  a  three-inch  pot,  observ- 
ing the  same  instructions  In  all  respects.  By 
the  first  of  September  they  will  require  a 
five-Inch  pot.  With  proper  care  and  attention, 
they  will  be  in  fiower  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary following  planting.  They  require  a  more 
even  temperature  than  is  usually  given  to 
green-house  plante,  not  above  60^  nor  below 
60° ;  with  it  bulbs  two  inches  In  diameter  can 
be  grown  In  one  year.  After  fiowerlng,  they 
should  be  gradually  ripened  off,  but  never 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  During 
summer  keep  them  in  a  frame,  shaded,  and 
give  occasionally  a  little  water.  They  should 
be  repotted  again  about  the  first  of  September, 
reducing  the  old  ball  considerably  and  giving 
them  similar  treatment  to  that  previously 
advised  for  young  plante,  but  the  nowers  are 
generally  earlier  and  smaller  a  second  year. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  save  plante  after  this 
age,  as  seed  sown  every  year  will  keep  up  a 
stock,  and  yoimg  plante  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. This  species  is  a  native  of  Persia. 
All  the  species  are  famous  for  their  aoridi^, 
yet  in  Sicily  the  Cyclamen  Is  the  principal  food 
of  the  wild  boars ;  hence  the  common  name  of 
Sow-bread, 

CycIantha'oeeB.  A  natural  order  of  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs,  all  natives  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  Pandan' 
cuxcR,  and  embraces  four  genera  and  about 
thirty-five  species.  CarludovioapalmaUi,  "which 
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yields  the  muoh-valued  straw  from  which  the 
Ouyaquii  or  Panama  hats  are  manufactured, 
is  the  best  known  representatiye  of  the  order. 

Cyola'iiUiera.  A  free-growing  Mexican  climber, 
belonging  to  the  OucurbitcicecB.  It  has  hand- 
some fol&ge,  and  pretty  oval-shaped  fruit,  ex- 
ploding when  ripe. 

Cydlan'tfatui.  From  kyJUos,  a  circle,  and  cmihoe, 
a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.   OydanUui- 


A  remarkable  genus  of  tropical  American, 
perennial,  stemless,  mUky  herbs.  C.  discolor 
has  bifid  lanceolate  leaves,  with  a  tapering 
point,  more  or  less  frilled  at  the  edges.  The 
voung  leaves  are  streaked,  of  a  tawny  orange 
hue,  which  passes  ofT  as  they  become  matured. 
Introduced  from  Guiana  in  1882.  Syn.  Cydo' 
BtaUhes. 

CyoIob<ytIira.  From  kyJdos,  a  circle,  and 
boUiros,  a  pit ;  in  reference  to  a  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  each  sepal.    Nat.  Ord.  Lilia4se(B, 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  bulbous  plants 
from  OaJifomia  and  Mexico.  They  are  allied 
to  the  Caiochcrtua,  and  require  the  same 
treatment.  The  flowers  are  nodding,  like 
those  of  the  Frltlllarias,  and  of  white,  yellow, 
and  purple  colors.  They  are  easily  propagated 
by  the  small  bulbs  that  grow  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stems. 

Cyolo'gyne.  From  kykhs,  a  circle,  and  ffyne,  a 
stigma,  or  female  organ ;  in  reference  to  the 
diBi>o6ition  of  the  pistils.    Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 


A  very  beautiful  green-house  evergreen 
shrub  from  Swan  Biver.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  appearance  of  the  pinnate  leaflets, 
which  are  clad  underneath  with  white  hairs ; 
and  this,  with  the  profusion  of  purple  flowers 
it  bears,  renders  it  an  attractive  object. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Cyono'ches.  Swan  Neck.  From  kyknos,  a 
swan,  and  auchen,  the  neck;  in  reference  to 
the  long  and  gracefully  curved  column.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchideusoE. 

Some  of  the  species  are  considered  indis- 
pensable to  the  Orchid  house,  for  the  beauty 
and  delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  They 
require  strong  heat  and  moisture. 

G-ydiyiiia.  Quince.  The  name  of  C^donia  was 
given  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients,  from  its 
growing  abundantly  near  Kydon,  in  the  isle 
of  Greto,  now  Candia.    Nat.  Ord.  Roscuxa, 

The  common  Quince,  C.  mUgaritiy  has  been 
under  cultivation  from  a  very  early  period. 
Pliny  says :  <*  Thero  are  many  kinds  of  this 
fruit  in  Italy;  some  growing  wild  in  the 
hedgerows,  others  so  liurge  that  thev  weigh 
the  boughs  down  to  the  ground."  Martial, 
who  died  at  Bome  A.'D.  104,  states  that  the 
Bomans  had  three  sorts  of  Quinces,  one  of 
which  was  called  Ghrysomela,  from  its  yellow 
eolor.  They  boiled  them  with  honey,  as  the 
Europeans  make  marmalade.  Botanical  re- 
searches show  that  the  Quince  grows  spon- 
taneously on  the  hills  and  in  the  woods  of 
Italv,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  Sicily, 
Sardhiia,  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus;  it  also  grows  abundantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  "The  learned  Goropius  maintains 
that  Quinces  were  the  golden  apples  of  Hes- 
perides,  and  not  Oraoges,  as  some  commen- 
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tators  pretend.  In  support  of  his  argument 
he  states  that  it  was  a  ftuit  much  revered  by 
the  ancients,  and  he  assures  us  that  there 
has  been  discovered  at  Bome  a  statue  of 
Hercules  that  held  in  its  hand  three  Quinces. 
This,  he  says,  agrees  with  the  fable  which 
states  that  Hereules  stole  the  golden  apples 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides."  This 
species  is  unquestionably  the  parent  of  the 
several  varieties  under  cultivation.  There 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  improvement 
in  this  fruit  in  centuries.  The  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  this  fruit,  as  seen  in  our 
markete,  is  largely  due  to  cultivation.  The 
common  practice  of  planting  thf»  Quince 
in  some  neglected  comer  resulte  in  getting 
small,  knotty  fruit,  almost  if  not  altogether 
worthless.  The  Quince  should  have  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  rather  heavy,  and  the  ground  should 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  grass.  Attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  pruning,  as  aproventive 
against  slugs  and  other  vermin.  The  trunks 
and  branches  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
over  with  strong  soft-soap  every  spring. 
With  this  simple  precaution  the  failure  of  a 
crop  of  large,  clean,  healthy  fruit  will  be  very 
rare.  The  propagation  of  the  Quince  is  very 
simple,  the  more  rapid  way  being  to  take  cut- 
tings from  the  young  wood  in  autumn,  heel 
them  in  in  some  protected  place  during  winter, 
and  plant  out  In  spring  in  a  shaded  situation, 
and  they  will  take  root  very  readily.  C,  Japon^ 
ioo,  Syn.  Pyrw  Japoniea^  is  a  beautiful  dwarf 
species,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  ito 
blossoms,  which  vary  from  the  richest  scarlet 
to  the  most  delicate  blush  color.  It  la  a  na- 
tive of  Japan,  perfectly  hardy,  and  well 
adapted  for  single  planto  on  the  lawn,  or  for 
planting  ornamental  hedges.  The  fruit  has  a 
delicious  fragrance,  but  is  entirely  worthless 
for  domestic  purposes.    This  species  is  best 

Sropagated  by  root  cuttings.  C.  Mauiei, 
warfer  and  more  compact  m  habit  than  C, 
Japonica,  has  brleht  red  flowere  and  golden 
yellow  fruit,  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  which  makes  an  excellent  conserve.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  planto  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction. 

CyUndrioal.  O^linder-shaped ;  approaching 
closely  to  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  as  the  stems 
of  grasses,  ete. 

Cyli'sta.  From  kylUos,  twining;  referring  to 
the  habit  of  the  planto.  Nat.  Ord.  LeamninoocB. 
A  genus  of  ornamental  climbing  plants.  C 
acarioaa,  found  in  the  Bombay  districte  of 
India,  is  a  very  ornamental  climber,  requiring 
to  be  grown  in  a  hot-house,  as  do  most  of  the 
genus.  The  flowers  are  very  showy,  bright, 
yellow,  bome  on  erect  bractod  racemes,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  large  papery  calyx, 
which  is  very  conspicuous.  Propagated  by 
cuttings.    Introduced  in  1776. 

Cymbi'dhxm.  From  kymbo8f  a  hollow  recess ; 
referring  to  a  hollow  recess  in  the  lip  or  label- 
lum.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaoea, 

A  genus  containing  both  terrestrial  and 
epiphytal  Orehids,  many  of  them  of  rare 
beauty,  and  all  worthy  of  cultivation.  C. 
Smense^  a  native  of  China,  Is  remarkable  for 
ito  delicious  fragrance.  The  epiphytal  spe- 
cies require  the  treatment  of  hot-house 
Orchids;  the  terrestrial  ones  do  well  in  a 
green-house  temperature. 
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Cy'mblfonn.  Having  the  figure  of  a  boat  in 
miniature ;  that  is  to  say,  conoave,  tapering 
to  each  end,  with  a  keel  externally,  as  the 
glumes  of  Phaiari8  Canarienaia. 

OymiB,  A  form  of  Inflorescence,  resembling  a 
flattened  panicle,  as  in  the  LoMrusHnus  and  the 
Elder  {Sambucm). 

Oy'ntanL  Gardoon.  Artichoke.  From  kyon^  a 
dog ;  in  reference  to  the  spines  of  the  involu- 
crum  resembling  dog's  teeth.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
po8ita. 

C  cardunculua,  the  Gardoon  of  the  garden, 
yery  much  resembles  the  Artichoke;  it  is  a 
haray  perennial,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  The 
stalks  of  the  leaves,  or  ribs,  as  they  are  usu- 
ally termed,  are  blanched,  and  when  properly 
cooked  constitute  a  tender  and  excellent  veg- 
etable, much  used  in  France,  but  not  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  other  countries.  The  flow- 
ers, like  those  of  the  Artichoke,  have  the 
property  of  curdling  milk.    See  Artichoke, 

Cyno'doiL  Bermuda  Grass,  Scutch  Grass.  A 
small  genus  of  grasses  but  little  known,  except 
0.  DaetyUm,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  and 
aU  tropical  countries.  It  is  a  common  pasture 
grass  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Suidwich 
Islands,  and  has  long  been  known  in  the 
United  States,  though  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  its  value  is  becoming  appreciated.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  Southern  States,  as 
it  is  fitted  by  nature  to  withstand  drought 
and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  bet- 
ter than  any  other  grass.  In  the  East 
Indies  (where  it  is  called,  Doub  or  Doorba,  by 
the  natives^  and  in  all  tropical  countries,  this 
grass  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  drought- 
resisting  qualities,  and  also  for  the  peculiar 
habit  of  its  growth ;  the  wiry  roots  of  grass  in 
running  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  form  a 
strong  fibrous  matting.  It  has  numerous 
joints  from  each  of  which  roots  strike  down 
and  blades  shoot  up.  This  has  caused  it  to  be 
sown  largely  for  the  purpose  of  binding  banks 
of  creeks  and  dams,  etc.  It  makes  a  perfect 
carpet  of  roots,  enabllnglt  to  withstand  traffic 
which  would  completely  kill  any  other  grass. 
For  lawns  it  is  also  highly  prized,  as  while  all 
other  grasses  are  burned  up  during  the  hot 
season,  Bermuda  Grass  will  look  compara- 
tively green,  and  if  watered  and  regularly 
mown,  it  will  make  quite  a  velvety  carpet. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  in  winter  it  looks 
a  little  brown.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  spring, 
as  it  will  not  germinate  until  warm  weather 
comes.  As  a  grass  for  hay  or  pasture,  it 
matures  and  gives  its  first  cutting  ordinarily  in 
June.  Persons  having  the  most  experience 
with  Bermuda  Grass,  place  the  average 
yield  of  hay  for  ten  years  at  four  tons  per  acre 
per  annum.  This  is  a  cautious  and  safe  estim- 
ate of  its  productiveness.  It  grows  where- 
ever  com  and  cotton  grow.  On  poor  land 
Bermuda  Grass  is  stumpy  and  coarse;  on 
rich  land  its  growth  is  free,  and  its  blades  are 
long,  tender  and  delicate.  Properly  cultivated 
in  southern  latitudes,  animals  prefer  this 
grass  and  the  hay  made  from  It  over  all  other 
varieties.  Like  Japan  Glover,  it  does  not 
succeed  further  north  than  Yirginia. 

Cynoglo'uam.  Hound's  Tongue.  From  kyon, 
a  dog,  and  gloeea,  a  tongue ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  BoraginacetB, 
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Pretty  border  plants,  producing  flowers  of 
almost  all  colors.  They  grow  in  any  soil,  and 
are  not  very  particular  as  to  situation,  and 
are  increased  readily  by  division  of  the  stools 
in  the  spring.  The  annuals  and  biennials  are 
grown  from  seed. 
Cynosn'ms.  Dog's-tail  Grass.  From  l^fon,  a 
dog,  and  ourat  a  tail ;  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  dog's  tail,  whence  its  common  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  Oraminacea. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses,  but  one  of  which, 
C.  eristatua,  the  Grested  Dog's-taU  Grass,  is  of 
value  to  the  agriculturist.  This  species  is 
common  in  England,  in  dry  pastures,  often 
forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  turf  on 
gravelly  soils.  For  such  soils  it  is  a  valu- 
able grass,  being  greatly  relished  by  sheep, 
but  is  not  much  liked  by  cattle.  The  slender 
straws  of  this  grass  are  valuable  for  making 
hats,  being  far  superior  even  to  the  fine  wheat 
plant  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  Italy. 

Cype'Ua.  From  kypeUon^  a  goblet,  a  cup ;  r^ 
ferrlng  to  the  form  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Jridaoea. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  half-hardy  bulbs, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  green-house.  They 
are  multiplied  by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1823. 

Cypera'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  grass-like, 
tufted  plants,  having  solid,  usually  Jointed, 
and  frequently  angular  stems;  leaves  with 
their  sheaths  entire  (not  split,  as  in  Grasses) ; 
and  very  geneiully  distributed  all  over  the 
world,  abounding  in  moist  places.  Some  of 
the  Sedges  are  demulcent,  others  are  bitter 
and  astringent.  Some,  by  means  of  their 
creeping  underground  stems,  bind  together 
the  loose  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Their  cell- 
ular tissue  is  sometimes  used  for  paper,  and 
the  underground  stems  of  several  species  of 
Gy penis  are  used  for  food.  The  underground 
stems  of  Carex  arenaria  are  used  for  Sarsa- 
puilla.  The  species  of  Eriophorum,  or  Gotton 
Grass,  have  long,  white,  silky  hairs  surround- 
ing the  fruit.  JPhpyrua  antiquorum  (also  called 
Cypervs)  appears  to  be  one  of  the  plants  called 
Bulrush  in  the  Bible.  It  formerlv  grew  abund- 
antly at  the  moutii  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
hence  called  papyriferous  by  Ovid,  but  it  is 
now  gone.  The  cellular  tissue  of  its  stems  was 
used  in  place  of  paper.  8drpu»  lacuetia,  the 
Bulrush,  is  used  for  making  mats,  baskets, 
and  the  bottoms  of  chairs.  In  South  America 
it  is  used  for  making  balsas  or  boats,  and  a 
similar  use  is  referred  to  in  Isaiah,  xvU.,  1,  2. 
There  are  120  known  genera  and  upward  of 
2,000  species.  Cyperua^  Fapyrue,  Carex,  Sdr- 
pua,  Erioplumtim^  and  (Jladimm  are  examples  of 
the  order. 

Cype'rus.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  CypriB, 
a  name  of  Venus,  from  their  supposed  medi- 
cinal qualities.    Nat.  Ord.  CyperaooB. 

A  genus  of  sedge  plants,  of  but  little  merit 
for  the  garden  or  green-house.  C  oZtemffotlua 
is  grown  as  a  basket  plant ;  it  is  of  the  easiest 
cultui^,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation, 
but  prefers  a  moist  one.  A  variegated  variety 
of  this  species  is  very  beautiful,  but  not  con- 
stant. They  are  natives  of  Madagascar,  first 
introduced  in  1781.  O.  rotundua  (Nut  Grass)  is 
a  common  and  troublesome  weed  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Cy'phia.  From  kyphoa,  curved;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  style  and  stigma.  Nat.  Ord. 
OampanutooecB. 
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A  small  genuB  of  herbaoeous  twiners  from 
South  Africa.  They  produce  small  blue  or  red 
bell-shaped  flowers,  of  but  little  interest.  The 
species  are  rarely  met,  excepting  in  botanical 
collections. 

Cyphoma'ndxa.  From  kyphoma,  a  hump,  and 
aneTy  a  man ;  the  anthers  form  a  hump.  Nat. 
Ord.  SolanaeeiB, 

A  genus  of  shrubby  plants  with  showy 
foliage,  natives  of  South  America.  C,  betacea, 
is  the  Tree  Tomato,  a  handsome  shrub,  a 
native  of  Peru,  the  small,  deep  red,  egg-like 
fruit  of  which  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
Tomatoes.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1887. 

Cypress.    See  Cupressua, 
Black  or  Deciduous.     Taxodiumdistachyum, 
Chinese  Deciduous.     Tcueodium  ainenae. 
Funeral.    Oupreaauafimebria. 
Japan.     The  genus   Betinoapora;  especially 

K,  ohtuaa. 
Monterey.     Cfupreaaua  macrocarpa. 
Nootka  Hound.     Cupreaaua  NtUkcBnaia, 
Oregon.     Chtpreasua  Lawaoniana, 

Cypress  Vina    See  QwimoclU, 

Cypripe'dium.  Ladies'  Slipper,  or  Moccasin 
Flower.  From  Cypris^  one  of  Venue's  names, 
and  podion,  a  slipper.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  terrestrial 
Orchids,  producing  flowers  of  the  most  sin- 
gular structure,  combined  with  elegance  and 
beauty.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  family  with 
such  marked  and  distinctive  characteristics 
should  find  congenial  homes  in  such  a 
diversity  of  soil  and  climate.  The  species 
are  pretty  generally  distributed,  from  our 
most  northern  States  to  Mexico,  through 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  India. 
The  State  of  New  Tork  furnishes  six  species, 
all  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
native  species  may  all  be  cultivated  in  the 
garden  by  placing  them  in  a  well  drained 
s-'ady  border;  the  soil  of  which  should  be 
liberally  mixed  with  leaf  mould.  Their  unique 
blossoms  render  them  highly  deserving  of  any 
care.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  them 
from  their  native  localities  is  after  they  have 
done  blooming,  and  they  should  be  removed 
with  a  ball  of  eai-th  attached  to  the  roots. 
Some  of  the  tropical  species  require  the  tem- 
perature and  humid  atmosphere  of  the  hot- 
house, while  others  do  best  in  the  green-house. 
The  most  of  them  however  thrive  admirably 
amongst  ordinary  stove-plants,  flower  very 
freely,  and  continue  in  pei^ection  a  long  time. 
One  most  important  point  in  their  culture  is 
dnUnage.  This  must  be  most  thorough  and 
effective,  for  as  these  plants  have  no  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  sustain  them,  they  must  not  be  dried 
off,  as  many  other  orchids  are,  during  winter, 
and  if  the  aralnage  is  defective,  the  roots  are 
sure  to  decay  and  the  leaves  shrivel.  The 
foliage  of  several  of  the  species  is  beautifully 
spotted  and  marbled  with  yellow  and  white, 
which  makes  them  attractive  at  all  times. 
There  are  so  many  species  and  varieties  now 
under  cultivation,  and  they  are  all  so  beautiful 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  selection 
of  only  a  few  kinds.  An  amateur  should  there- 
fore begin  with  a  few  of  the  common  species, 
and  add  to  his  collection  as  his  taste  or  fancy 
dictates.  See  Orchids.  The  flowers  are 
greatly  valued  in  the  winter  months  for 
florists*  work.  Propagated  by  division  of  roots, 
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and  by  seed,  which,  with  most  of  the  species, 
is  a  rather  delicate  undertaking. 

Cyri'Ua.  Named  in  honor  of  D.  CyriUOt  an  Ital- 
ian botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  CyriUa^. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  and  green- 
house flowering  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of 
some  of  the  larger  Andromedas.  C.  racemi- 
flora  is  common  in  sandy  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams  from  the  GaroUnas  south  and  west. 
It  is  a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub,  with 
racemes  of  snudl  white  flowers. 

Cyrilla'ceaB.  A  small  order  of  evergreen  shrubs 
or  trees,  differing  from  Ericaceas  in  their  free 
petals  and  in  the  anthers  opening  in  slits. 
Flowers  usually  racemose.  The  three  genera 
are  Cliflcniat  UoatcBa  and  CyriUa.  There  are 
about  eight  species,  all  confined  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

Cyrta'ndra.  From  kyrtoay  curved,  and  cuner^ 
androa,  a  male ;  alluding  to  the  curved  fila- 
ments of  the  perfect  stamens.  Nat.  Ord. 
GeanerctceoB. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  natives  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Though  embracing  about  sixty  species,  only 
two  have  as  yet  been  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion, C.  pe?MluZa,  from  Java  in  1883,  and  C. 
Priichardii,  from  Fiji,  in  1887.  They  are  both 
interesting  plants,  and  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Cyrtanthe'ra.  From  kyrioa,  curved  and  aniherck^ 
an  anther.    Nat.  Ord.  Acanthaoeoh 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  evergreen  plants 
from  South  America,  which  do  well  in  the 
green-house.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Juaticia;  their  fiowers  are  orange,  yellow, 
and  rose  in  color,  borne  in  dense  terminal 
panicles,  and  they  are  propagated  readily 
from  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1827. 

Cyrta'nthus.  From  kyrtoa,  curved,  and  cu/Uhoay  a 
flower ;  the  flowers  bend  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  scape  or  stalk.  Nat.  Ord.  Amaryl- 
UdacetB. 

Very  handsome  green-house  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  umbels  on  a  slender  scape,  are  red, 
crimson  and  orange,  produced  in  summer, 
when  they  require  very  liberal  watering ;  they 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  are  propagated 
by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1774. 

Cyrto'oeraB.  From  kyrtoat  curved,  and  keroa,  a 
horn;  in  allusion  to  the  curved  horns  of  the 
corona  segments.    Nat.  Ord.  AaclepiadaoecB, 

A  stove -house  evergreen  climber  with  white 
flowers,  tipped  with  buff.  This  is  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Hoya. 
C  mui^lloruat  the  only  species,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing synonyms:  CefUroatemtna fnuU{/U)rum, 
Cyrtooeraa  floribundum,  C,  Lindieycmiwnt  C. 
refiexum  and  Hoya  coriacea, 

Cyrtoohilnin.  From  kyrtoa^  curved,  or  concave, 
and  cheUoa,  a  lip ;  the  form  of  the  labellum  or 
lip.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceiB. 

A  genus  of  small  flowering  Orchids  from 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  flowers  are  red, 
yellow,  spotted,  purple  and  green.  They 
require  a  high  temperature,  and  are  usually 
grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork. 

C3rrtodei'ra.  From  kyrtoa,  curved,  and  deire, 
neck.    Nat.  Ord.  OemeracecB. 

Green-house  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
beautifully-colored  foliage,  and  solitary  flow- 
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ers  on  short  axillary  sterna;  They  make  very 
pretty  basket  plants  for  the  hot-house,  the 
only  place  In  which  they  thrive  well.  They 
thrive  best  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and 
are  increased  readily  from  cuttings,  and  also 
from  seed.  This  genus  Is  Included  under 
Episcia,  by  some  authors. 

Cyrto'mlam.  From  kyrios^  curved ;  the  shape 
of  the  spore  cases  or  seed  vessels.  Nat  Oxxi. 
Polypodiacem. 

A  small  genus  of  robust  evergreen  Ferns  of 
very  ornamental  character.  They  are  natives 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  require  the 
hot-houso  for  perfection  of  growth.  Syn. 
Aapidium. 

Cyrtope'ra.  From  kyrtoa,  curved,  and  pera,  a 
small  sack ;  alluding  to  the  sack-like  append- 
age to  the  labellum  or  lip.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
aoecB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  terrestrial 
Orchids,  natives  of  northern  India.  In 
appearance  they  resemble  the  Bletiae,  and  are 
usually  given  the  same  treatment. 

Cyrtopo'dium.  From  kyrtoB,  curved,  and  pous, 
a  foot ;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  labellum 
or  lip.    Nat.  Ord.  Orclwdauxm, 
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A  genus  of  beautiful,  strong-growing  Or- 
chids from  Brazil,  valued  alike  for  their  large 
spikes  of  flowers,  yellow  spotted  with  red,  and 
for  their  beautiful  foliage.  One  speoies.  with 
yellow  flowers,  has  pseudo-bulbs  nearly  Ave 
leet  high.  The  room  required  to  grow  them 
prevents  their  general  cultivation. 

Cystopteria.  Fromfc^is,  a  bladder,  and  ptertm, 
a  wing.    Nat.  Ord.  J^olwodkuxtB. 

A  genus  of  beautiful,  nardy  Ferns,  allied  to 
Microkoia  and  Woodma.  They  are  admirably 
adaptea  for  ferneries  and  rock  work.  C. 
huXoifera^  a  native  species,  produces  large 
fleshy  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
pinned,  which  fall  to  the  ground  and  become 
new  plants. 

Cy'tisus.  From  Oythnus^  one  of  the  Gyclades, 
where  one  of  the  species  was  first  found.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegwminoafB. 

This  is  an  extensive  genus,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  which  C  Iximrnfwn  (Syn.  Xiofrumuinfmlj^are) 
is  a  well-known  species.  They  are  ail  very 
ornamental  and  free-flowering,  and  succeed 
well  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  They 
are  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  from 
cuttings.    Introduced  in  1596. 
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Dacry'dium.    From  do^eru,  a  tear;  referring 
to  the    gummy    exudation.      Nat.    Ord. 
ConifercR. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  inhabiting  the 
East  Indies  and  New  Zealand.  The  flowers 
are  curious,  but  not  showv.  The  young 
branches  afford  a  beverage  of  the  same  quali- 
ties as  root  beer.  D.  ^cmAlinu,  from  Tas- 
mania, furnishes  a  valuable  timber,  very  dur- 
able, which  is  used  for  ship  and  house-build- 
ing. Some  of  the  wood  is  beautifully  marked, 
and  is  used  for  cabinet  work. 

Da'otylia.  Orchard  Grass.  From  da/dylost  a 
flnger ;  the  head  is  divided  so  as  fancifully  to 
resemble  flngers.    Nat.  Ord.  QriMMnouxtB, 

A  smidl  genus  of  grasses,  the  best-known  of 
which  is  D.  gVomerata^  a  native  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  valuable  grass  for  pastures,  as  it  contains 
much  nutriment  when  young,  and  the  plant 
is  not  injured  by  close  feeding.  It  grows  well 
under  trees,  and  Is,  therefore,  fitted  for 
orchards,  and  other  shaded  places. 

DeBdalaca'nthua.  From  <icBda2o8,  various  colored, 
and  AooaUhuB^  to  which  it  is  related.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aoanthcuxca, 

A  genus  of  about  fourteen  species  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  D.  mtusrophyUuSy  the  best  known 
species,  is  an  erect,  minutely-pubescent,  per- 
ennial herb,  with  handsome  foliage,  and  pale 
violet-blue  flowers.  It  was  introduced  from 
Burmah  in  1883. 

Dasmo'norops.  From  dema,  a  cord,  and  rhops^ 
a  twig;  alluding  to  the  rope-like,  climbing 
stems.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmacefB, 

This  genus  of  Palms,  numbering  more  than 
forty  species,  is  closely  allied  to  ClcUomtw.  to 


which  most  of  the  species  formerly  belonged. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  principally  of  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insula and  Islands.  They  have  long,  thin, 
flexible  stems,  furnished  with  pinnate  leaves, 
the  prickly  stalks  of  which  ore  frequently  pro- 
longed into  whip-like  tails.  D.  Drdoo  (form- 
erly CcUamua  Draco)  is  a  native  of  Sumatra 
ana  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  is  called  the  Dragon's  Blood  Palm,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fruits  yielding  a  portion  of  the 
substance  known  in  commerce  as  Dragon's 
Blood.  The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  cher- 
ries, and  when  ripe  are  covered  with  a  reddish 
resinous  substimce,  which  is  separated  by 
shaking  them  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag.  This 
resin  is  the  best  Dragon's  Blood  that  is 
obtained,  although  there  are  several  other 
plants  thAt  furnish  a  similar  article.  D,  Palem- 
nanicus  and  a  few  other  species,  natives  of 
Java,  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house  as  decorative  plants,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  exceedingly  appropriate. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  bright  cinnamon 
brown,  and  the  contrast  between  this  warm 
color  and  the  deep  green  of  the  matured 
leaves  renders  the  plants  very  beautiful  at  the 
time  they  are  in  course  of  development. 
Young  plants  are  obtained  from  seed.  In  a 
growmg  state  they  require  considerable  boat. 

Daffodil.  The  common  name  of  Na/rdwvs 
Paeudo-Nardasus.    See  Narciasus. 

Dagger  Plant  and  Bayonet  Plant.  Local 
names  for  a  species  of  Yucoa, 

Dahlia.  In  honor  of  Andrew  DiM^  a  celebrated 
Swedish  botanist  and  pupil  of  LinnsBus.  Nat. 
Ord.  OomposttcB. 
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This  interostlng  genus,  consisting  of  com- 
paratively few  species,  shows  more  plainly 
the  skill  of  the  florist  than  almost  any  other 
in  cultivation.  Its  history  Is  also  somewhat 
curious,  as,  strange  to  say,  though  it  has 
become  so  great  a  favorite,  and  is  so  univers- 
ally cultivated,  the  history  of  its  introduction 
is  ver^  obscure.  It  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  mtroduced  into  England  by  Lady  Hol- 
land in  1804;  but  the  fact  is,  it  had  been 
introduced  many  years  before  that  period, 
and  was  only  brought  from  Madrid  in  1804  by 
Lady  Holland,  who  apparently  did  not  know 
that  it  was  already  in  that  country.  The  first 
kind  of  Dahlia  known  to  Europeans,  D.  auper^ 
Jlua^  Gav.,  {D.  fHtriabUia,  Dec,  Oeoraina  pin- 
fioto,  W.,)  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by  Baron 
Humboldt  In  1789,  and  sent  by  him  to  Pro- 
fessor GavaniUes  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
Madrid,  who  gave  the  genus  the  name  of 
Dahlia,  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  professor 
Dahl.  Gavanilles  Hent  a  plant  of  it  the  same 
year  to  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  who  was 
▼ery  fond  of  flowers.  )uid  who  kept  it  in  the 
green-house.  From  this  species  nearly  all  the 
varieties  known  tn  the  gardens  have  been 
raised,  as  it  seeds  freely,  and  varies  very 
much  when  raised  from  seed.  In  1802,  D. 
fmstranea^  Ait.,  (D.  cocdnec^f  Oav.,)  was  intro- 
duced from  France,  in  which  country  it  had 
been  raised  from  seed.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  the  two  species  did  not  hybridize 
together,  and  that  D.  ewperfiuoj  or  variahUie^ 
should  produce  flowers  of  colors  so  different 
as  crimson,  purple,  white,  yellow,  orange  and 
scarlet  without  hybridization.  Among  all  the 
colors,  however,  displayed  by  th<^8e  varieties, 
no  flowers  have  yet  appeared  of  blue,  and  are 
not  likely  ever  to  be,  as  we  flud  no  family  of 
plants  in  nature  in  which  there  are  blue,  yel- 
low and  scarlet  in  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. These  two  species  and  their  varieties 
were  the  only  Dahlias  known  in  English  gar- 
dens for  many  years,  as,  though  a  few  kinds 
were  introduced  from  time  to  time  from 
France  and  Spain,  yet,  as  they  did  not  hybrid- 
ize with  the  others,  and  were  rather  more 
tender,  they  were  not  generally  cultivated, 
and  appear  to  have  been  soon  lost.  Most  of 
these  have,  however,  been  re-introduced  from 
Mexico,  with  several  new  species,  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  there  are  now  ten  or 
twelve  distinct  species,  besides  innumerable 
varieties  of  />.  wtricttyUia.  The  most  remarka- 
ble of  the  new  species  is  the  tree  Dahlia,  D. 
eapedaOf  which  is  said  to  grow  in  Mexico  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  thick  in  proportion. 
D.  imperious,  a  distinct  species,  attains  a 
height  of  ten  to  flLfteen  feet,  and  is  of  a  fine 
branching  form,  producing,  late  in  the  fall, 

Eure  white,  drooping,  lily-like  flowers,  three 
iches  in  diameter.  It  flowers  rather  late  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  the  Noilhern  States, 
but  it  is  a  magnificent  plant  in  any  section  of 
the  country  where  frost  holds  off  until  the 
15th  of  November.  The  very  showy  scarlet 
D.  JuarezH,  commonly  called  the  *<Oactus 
Dahlia,"  is  another  distinct  species,  which, 
with  its  many  varieties  of  various  shades  of 
color,  is  very  attractive.  The  single  varieties 
also  of  D.  coodnea,  from  their  grace  and 
beautyt  are  much  used  for  vases  or  epergnes 
of  cut  flowers.  They  also  make  distinct  and 
Interesting  bedding  plants,  as  they  flower  in 
great  profusion.    The  colors  so  far  attained 
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are  scarlet,  yellow,  rose,  crimson,  and 
white,  with  a  great  variety  between  these 
colors,  as  in  the  other  classes,  making 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  yellow  disk.  The 
propagation  of  the  Dahlia  is  quite  sim- 
ple. For  amateurs,  division  of  the  root  will 
more  than  supply  their  needs,  as  each  will 
divide,  if  started  in  a  hot-bed  or  any  warm 
and  moist  place,  into  at  least  six  good  plants. 
Young  plants  of  both  the  single  and  double 
sorts  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off  old 
roots,  started  In  heat  in  February  or  March, 
and  grown  on  In  pots  until  time  to  plant  out 
in  the  border,  which  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  danger  from  frost  is  over.  Seeds  of  either 
the  double  or  single  sorts  sown  In  February, 
grown  on,  and  planted  out  In  June,  will  make 
strong  blooming  plants  by  August.  To  suc- 
ceed well  they  should  have  a  strong,  deep  and 
rich  soil ;  as  they  are  rapid  growers,  they  are 
consequently  gross  feeders,  and  are  much 
benefited  by  frequent  applications  of  water 
during  the  summer,  and  by  liquid  manure 
after  the  buds  are  formed.  For  perfection  in 
bloom  the  shoots  and  flower-buds  must  be 
thinned  out  in  the  vounger  stages  of  growth, 
but  otherwise  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  so. 
Some  of  the  dwarfer  Pompon  varieties  have 
for  the  last  two  seasons  been  flowered  in  pots, 
for  spring  sales,  with  success,  both  pecu- 
niarily and  otherwise,  one  flrm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York  having  disposed  of  over 
10,000  plants  in  flower  In  one  season.  The 
dwarf  white  variety,  named  CameUic^fiora^  is 
the  favorite  for  this  purpose.  The  same  firm 
plants  two  houses  of  this  Tariety  about  the 
first  of  August,  for  winter  blooming,  putting 
on  the  sashes  Just  before  the  first  frost, 
realizing  a  handsome  price  for  them  during 
winter,  or  until  the  houses  are  required  for  a 
spring  crop  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc. 

Daisy.    Blue.    See  Agaihea  CasleaHB  r  also  Asier 
OMpolium, 
Common.    BeUis^  which  see. 
Marsh  Ox-eye.     ChryMmlhemwn  lacustre. 
Ox-eye,  or  White.    Lewxmthemutnvulg€ire. 
Paris.     ChrytMmthemumfrutesoeTia. 
Swan  Blver.    Brachycome  iberidifolia* 
Western.    Bellis  irUegr\folia. 

Dalbe'rgia.  Named  after  Nicholas  Ddlberg,  a 
Swedish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoBa, 

A  genus  of  lofty-growing,  East  Indian  ever- 
green trees.  Most  of  the  species  are  truly 
magnificent,  of  immense  size,  with  beautiful 
pinnate  foliage,  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
white  flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  The  trees 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  the  valuable 
timber  they  furnish.  D,  latifoUa  is  the  Black- 
wood or  East  Indian  Bosewood  tree,  common 
on  the  Malabar  and  Goromandel  coasts,  and 
yields  one  of  the  most  valuable  furniture 
woods.  The  timber  is  furnished  in  planks 
four  feet  wide,  and  is  of  a  dark  purplish  color, 
veiT  heavy,  close  gndned,  and  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  It  lacks  the  rich  perfume  of  the 
true  Bosewood,  and  is  not  so  beautifully 
variegated.  In  India  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  richest  furniture.  The  species 
vield  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  used 
in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Dalea.  Named  after  Dr.  Samuel  Dale^  an 
English  botanist  of  the  last  century.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminowB, 
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A  genus  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants 
with  purplish,  blue,  whitish  or  rarely  yellow 
flowers,  natives  principally  of  Mexico,  a  few 
being  found  In  Chili  and  the  southern  United 
States  The  genus  contains  more  than  100 
species,  of  which  veiy  few  are  in  cultivation. 
D.  Muliaii,  introduced  from  South  America  in 
1828,  the  most  showy  and  best  known  species, 
has  beautiful  dark-olue  flowers,  disposed  in 
oyUndrical  heads,  flowering  in  October.  It  is 
also  known  as  I^aralea  Mutittii. 

Daleoha'mpia.  Named  after  James  Dalechampf  a 
celebrated  French  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor- 
hiaeetB. 

Evergreen  climbers,  producing  small  yel- 
lowish-green flowers  on  axillary  peduncles. 
The  ffenus  is  small,  mostly  natives  of  Brazil, 
and  ao  best  in  the  hot-house.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Daliba'rda.  Named  after  Denia  JkUtbard,  a 
French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  JSosooecB. 

D.  repeM,  the  only  species,  is  a  rather 
pretty  trailing  plant,  quite  common  in  our 
northern  woods.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs.  It  is  not 
cultivated  except  in  botanical  collections. 

Dalmatian  Powder.  A  well-known  insecticide 
manufactured  from  the  flowers  of  Pyrethrum 
cmerariotfoUiMn, 

Dame's  Violet,  or  Rocket.  A  common  name 
for  Heaperia  Jtfiorfronalis. 

Da'mmara.  Kauri  Pine.  The  name  of  the 
species  in  Amboyna.    Nat.  Ord.  Conifer<B. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  similar  to  our 
Pines.  D,  AuBtraUs,  a  native  of  New  Zecdand, 
is  a  tree  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  pro- 
ducing a  hard,  brittle,  resin-like  copal,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  Dammar  or  white 
varnish. 

Dampie'ra.  Named  after  the  circumnavigator, 
CapUUn  Wmam  Dampier.  Nat.  Ord.  Good- 
eniacea. 

Green-house  herbaceous  perennials  from 
New  Holland,  of  easy  culture.  Flowers  blue, 
both  axillary  and  terminal.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  or  by  division. 

Damping  off.  A  term  applied  to  the  premature 
decay  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  stems  of  plants. 
Its  effects  are  most  marked  on  young  and 
tender  seedlings  when  crowded  together,  or 
placed  under  unsuitable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Damping  off  amongst  cuttings  is 
often  caused  by  allowing  them  to  become  too 
dry,  and  then  suddenly  applying  too  much 
water.  The  water  is  generally  blamed  when 
the  actual  cause  is  drought  and  the  sudden 
change  subsequently  caused  by  the  water. 
When  damping  is  detected  amongst  tender 
seedlings  tney  should  be  immediately  sep- 
arated and  transplanted  singly  in  fresh  soil. 
This  will  invariably  check  it,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  before  damping 
begins. 

Damson.  A  group  of  small  fruited  varieties  of 
the  Plum. 

Dancing  Qirls.    Opera  Girls.    See  MaiUiaia. 

Dandelion.    See  Taraxicam, 

Dane-iRTort,  or  Dane's  Blood.    Sanibucus  Ebur 

Dangle-Berry.  A  common  name  for  Qayhtssacia 
Jrandoaa, 
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Dantho'nia.  Wild  Oats  Grass.  Named  in  honor 
of  M.  Donthome,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
QrandnacecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  havinK  in 
their  native  habitat  the  widest  geographical 
range.  Some  of  the  species  are  common  on 
poor  soils  in  this  country.  D.  spioota,  one  of 
the  most  common  species,  is  popularly  known 
as  Wild-Oats  Grass. 

Da'phne.  From  daio,  to  bum,  and  phone^  a 
noise ;  it  crackles  when  burning.  Nat.  Ord. 
ThymeUuxcB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  small  shrubs,  mostly 
evergreen,  with  very  beautiful,  fragrant  flow- 
ers, natives  chiefly  of  Europe,  but  partly  also 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan 
and  China.  Some  of  them  are  hardy  shrubs, 
valued  for  their  early  spring  flowei-s.  D. 
Cneorum,  the  Garland  Flower,  is  a  hardy 
spreading  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about 
a  foot  high,  and  producing  its  beautiful  bright 
pink  or  crimson,  deliciously  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters  in  April  and  May, 
and  occasionally  again  in  September.  On 
account  of  its  dwarf  habit  it  is  especially  suit- 
able for  planting  on  rock-work,  or  for  edgings 
to  beds ;  it  is  propagated  by  layers.  D.  odora, 
a  native  of  China,  is  a  green-house  evergreen, 
succeeding  best  when  planted  out  in  a  cool 
house;  th&  species  and  D.  Indica  are  grown 
extensively  for  cut  flowers,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  delicious  fragrance.  They 
grow  freely  from  cuttings.  Introduced  in 
1771. 

Da'rea.  Named  after  Dar,  a  botanist.  A  genus 
of  Ferns  allied  to  Asplenium. 

DarUngto'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Darlinff- 
Um,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  botanists. 
Nat.  Ord.  Scuraceniacem, 

This  remarkable  genus  consists  of  but  one 
species,  C.  CaXtfomica,  which  is  found  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  California,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  California  Side-Saddle 
Flower,  or  Pitcher  Plant.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb,  and  can  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  cool 
green-house.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in 
sphagnum,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Propagated 
by  division  and  from  seed.  Dr.  Torrey  gave 
the  flrst  description  of  this  plant  in  1863. 

DarneL    A  common  name  for  the  Lolwm,  which 

Bee. 

Darwlnia.  Named  after  Dr.  Darvfin,  author  of 
the  "Botanic  Garden."  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacea, 
A  small  genus  of  low-growing,  heath-like, 
evergreen  shrubs,  found  In  the  extra  tropical 
regions  of  Australia.  The  leaves  are  marked 
with  transparent  dots.  D,  fnacrostegia,  much 
better  known  as  OenetyUia,  or  Hedaroma  tuXM- 
/era,  has  numerous  campanulate,  tulip-like 
flowers,  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
borne  in  terminal  fascicles.  The  petal-like 
inner  bracts  are  pale  yellow,  streaked  with 
red,  the  petals  white.  It  is  a  very  showy  and 
ornamental  plant,  and  is  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood.  Introduced 
in  1864. 

Dasyli'rlon.  From  daaya,  thick,  and  letrMm,  a 
lily;  the  plants  are  succulent.  Nat.  Ord. 
LuiacecR, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
plants  from  Mexico.  The  flowers,  like  most 
of  this  order,  are  quite  interesting.  They 
require  similar  treatment  to  the  tender  species 
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of   Tuoca,    and   are   increased   by   suckers. 
Introduced  in  1830. 

Date.  Chinese.  A  name  given  by  foreign  resi- 
dents in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  to 
the  fruit  of  a  Zie^fphua,  allied  to  or  probably 
an  improved  variety  of  Z.  Jvjvba. 

Date  Palm.    See  F%cBnix. 

Date  Plum.    See  Dio&pyros, 

Datl'eoa.  A  very  graceful  herbaceous  perennial 
of  the  Nat.  Ord.  DaiiscaoBa,  closely  allied  to 
the  Begonias,  well  suited  for  a  collection  of 
hardy,  fine-leaved  plants,  and  also  as  isolated 
specimens.  Flowers  yellow,  in  long,  loose 
axillary  racemes.  Native  of  Crete  and  west- 
em  Asia. 

Dattfloa'cese.  A  small  natural  order  closely 
allied  to  the  Begonias.  The  plants  consist  of 
a  few  species  which  are  scattered  over  North 
America,  northern  India,  Siberia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  southern  Europe.  There  are 
but  three  genera,  DaHaca,  Tetrameks  and  Trir 
ceraaUs^  and  these  comprise  but  four  species. 

Data'ra.  Jamestown  Weed,  Thorn  Apple,  Dev- 
il's Trumpet.  An  alteration  of  tne  Arabic 
name  tatcrah.    Nat.  Ord.  SoUxnaoeoR. 

Strong  growing  ornamental  annuals,  shrubs, 
or  trees.  The  flowers  of  some  of  the  annual 
species  are  large,  very  showy,  and  sweet- 
soented,  2>.  ceraiocandon^  white,  tinged  with 
purple,  Z>.  Odorcmtha  fi.  p2.,  double  yellow, 
andD.  itfeteloicies  (Syn.  D,  Wrightii),  bluish- 
violet  or  white  are  the  most  generally  culti- 
vated species,  and  are  very  showy  border 
annuals.  The  shrubby  species  are  best 
known  as  Brugmansias,  under  which  name 
they  are  here  described.  D,  Stramonium^ 
commonly  known  as  Thorn  Apple,  and  in 
some  sections  as  Jlmson  Weed,  is  a  coarse- 
growing,  troublesome  weed,  that  seems  to 
delight  in  filthy  door-yards.  The  seeds  and 
stems  of  the  Dalwra  are  powerful  narcotic 
poisons,  and  many  deaths  have  resulted  from 
eating  the  seeds.  Thev  are  sparingly  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  dried  root  is  sometimes 
smoked  as  a  remedy  for  asthma. 

Danbento^nia.  Named  after  M,  Da/ubenlon,  a 
celebrated  naturalist.  Nat.  Ord.  Legummoea, 
A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  curious,  quadran- 
gular seed  pods,  which  are  three  to  four  inches 
long,  stalked,  pointed,  and  furnished  with 
wings  along  the  angles.  Their  red  or  yellow, 
flowers,  resembling  the  Laburnum,  are  borne 
on  short  axillary  racemes.  They  are  natives 
of  Texas  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Propagated  by 
seeds  and  cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots. 
Introduced  in  18a0.    Syn.  Sieibania, 

Danbe'nya.  In  honor  of  Dr,  Daiubeny,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Nat.  Ord.  lAHcuxa. 

A  genus  consisting  of  two  species  of  yellow 
flowering  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  very  dwarf,  the  flower  stalks  bemg 
from  three  to  six  inches  high,  upon  which  is 
borne  an  umbel  of  small  showy  flowers.  They 
are  of  easy  culture,  in  a  dry,  warm  situation, 
and  with  slight  protection  they  will  endure 
our  winters.  The  safer  way  is  to  treat  them 
the  same  as  Gladiolus.  Propagated  by  ofDsets. 

ions.  Carrot.  From  daio,  to  make  hot; 
in  allusion  to  its  supposed  effect  in  medicine. 
Nat  Ord.  UMeUifertB. 

For  description  of  this  genus,  see  Carrot 
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DavaOlla.  Hare's-foot  Fern.  Named  after 
Edmund  DavaU,  a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polypodioea. 

A  fine  and  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns. 
They  have  scaly,  creeping  rhizomes,  which  are 
covered  with  close  brown  hair,  which  feature 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Hare's-foot 
Fern.  The  genus  is  well  marked  by  natural 
features,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  to  be 
found  in  our  green-houses.  Propagated  by 
division  of  roots  and  by  spores.  Intro- 
duced in  1699.  Acrophoru8,  Btunata,  Leueo8' 
tegia,  Mtcrokpia,  Stenoloma^  etc.,  are  included 
in  this  genus  by  some  botanists. 

Dayidao'nia.  Queensland  Plum.  Named  after 
the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  who  found  it  in  a 
sugar  plantation.  Nat.  Ord.  SaxifragacecB. 
D,pruriens{&jn.pungena),  the  only  introduced 
species,  is  a  noble  looking  and  desirable  orna- 
mental plant,  with  leaves  nearly  two  feet  long. 
In  the  young  state  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
red  color,  from  which  they  pass  to  a  deep 
green.  It  produces  a  succulent  edible  fruit 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in 
Queensland.  It  was  introduced  from  Austra- 
lia in  1S77. 

Davie'sia.  Named  after  Rev.  Hugh  Demies,  a 
Welsh  botanist.    Nat  Ord.  Leguminosa. 

Handsome  green-house  evergreens  from 
New  Holland.  Like  all  other  plants  from  that 
counti^,  they  require  a  bountiful  supply  of  air 
on  all  favorable  occasions  through  tne  winter, 
and  in  summer  they  are  much  better  placed 
in  the  open  air,  so  that  they  are  slightly 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Some  of  the 
species  have  a  sub-scandent  habit,  which,  with 
their  densely-flUed,  drooping  spikes  of  yellow 
and  red  flowers,  gives  them  a  very  graceful 
appearance.  Propagated  by  cuttings  from 
well-ripened  side  shoots.    Introduced  in  1792. 

Dawn  Florwer.  Blue.  A  popular  name  for 
fyomoM  LearH. 

Day  Flower.    See  Oommelgna. 

Day  Lily.    See  Funkia  and  HemerocaXUa, 

Deadly  Nightshade.  A  common  name  for 
^tropa  BeUadonna. 

Dead  Nettle.  A  common  name  for  the  genus 
Lamium,  a  few  species  of  which  have  become 
naturalized  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  troublesome.    Natives  of  Europe. 

Dead-wort.    Sambucua  Ebulus. 

Dealbate.  Covered  with  a  very  opaque  white 
powder. 

Deoai'anea.  Named  in  honor  of  Joeepk 
Decaiane^  a  distinguished  French  botanist, 
1807-1882.    Nat.  Ord.  Berberukusets. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Indian  dis- 
coveries. With  the  habit  of  an  AnJlaceous 
plant  it  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  Ber- 
beridaceao  and  LardizabalaceaB.  D.inaignis,the 
only  species,  is  an  elegant  tree  with  greenish 
flowers  borne  in  terminal  racemes  It  is  a 
native  of  the  humid  forests  of  Sikkim  and 
Bhotan,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1883. 

Dedduous.  Falling  oif.  Leaves  which  are 
shed  annually  are  said  to  be  deciduous;  as 
are  also  trees  that  annually  lose  their  leaves. 
So  also  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Oruc^ercB. 

Deciduous  Cypreas.     Taaodkun  diatiehum. 

Deolinate.    Bent  downwards. 
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Deoomponnd,  Deoomposlte.  Having  vari- 
ous divisions  or  ramifications ;  a  leaf  is  said 
to  be  decompound  wlien  it  is  twice  pinnated ; 
a  panicle,  when  its  branches  are  also  panicled. 

Deomna'ria.  From  decuma,  a  tent;  referring 
to  the  ten  vaivate  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and 
the  ten  cells  of  the  capsule  or  seed-pod.  Nat. 
Ord.  SaaifrfiffaouB. 

A  climbing  shrub  of  the  Southern  States. 
Allied  to  PkUadelpkue.  The  flowers  are  white, 
sweet-scented,  and  arranged  in  corymbs.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  against  walls, 
thriving  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Prop- 
agated by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 

Decumbent.  Becllning  upon  the  earth  and 
rising  again  from  it;  applied  to  stems  when 
they  recline  upon  the  surtace  of  the  earth,  but 
have  a  tendency  to  rise  again  at  the  extrem- 
ities. 

Decurrent.  Where  the  limb  of  a  leaf  is  pro- 
longed down  the  stem  on  each  side,  below  the 
point  of  insertion,  or  where  the  midrib  quits 
it ;  as  though  the  leaf  were  partially  united  to 
the  stem  by  its  midrib.  Common  in  the 
Thistles. 

Deoiuwate.  Arranged  in  pairs  that  alternately 
cross  each  other ;  when  two  right  lines  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  they  are  said  to  be 
decussate;  leaves  are  often  placed  in  this 
position,  as  in  Jxoraparv^lorat  Phlox  decuasata, 
etc. 

Deerberry.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  Vao- 
emiwn  atarmneum. 

Deer-QrasB.    See  Rhexia. 

Deflexed.  Bending  gradually  downwards 
through  the  whole  length. 

Deformation.  An  alteration  in  the  usual  form 
of  an  organ,  by  accident  or  otherwise. 

Degeneration.  Some  peculiarity  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organ,  induced  by  modification  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  its  more  usual 
and  healthy  development  is  effected. 

Deherai'nia.  Named  after  Pierre-Paul  Deherain^ 
assistant  naturalist  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrsm- 
aeeiB. 

2>.  amaragdma,  the  only  species,  is  an  inter- 
esting waim  green-house  plant,  remarkable 
for  its  large  green  Primrose-like  flowers  dis- 
posed in  clusters  below  the  leaves.  It  was 
introduced  from  Mexico  in  1876.  Syn.  Theo- 
phraata  amaroffdina. 

Dehiscent.  Opening,  gaping;  an  expression 
applied  to  the  mode  in  which  the  anthers  or 
the  capsule  burst  open  and  discharge  their 
contents. 

Delphi'nimn.  Larkspur.  From  delphin,  a  dol- 
phin; in  reference  to  the  supposed  resem- 
blance in  the  nectary  of  the  plant  to  the 
imaginary  figures  of  the  dolphin.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ranunculacea, 

Well-known  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial 
plants,  with  curiously-cut  leaves  and  splendid 
fiowers,  which  are  either  scarlet,  purple,  pink, 
blue,  or  white,  and  never  yellow.  The  Siberian 
Larkspurs  are  remarkable  for  the  metallic 
luster  of  their  fiowers,  the  hue  of  which  re- 
sembles that  of  silver  which  has  been  tar- 
nished by  fire;  and  the  Bee  Larkspurs  are 
remarkable  and  interesting  for  the  curious 
manner  in  which  the  petals  are  folded  up  in 
the  center  of  the  flower,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
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bee,  or  a  large  blue-bottle  fly.  The  Larkspurs 
will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  but  one 
open  to  the  sun  suits  them  best.  They  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of 
thoroughly-rotted  manure  to  the  soil  in  which 
thev  grow.  The  seeds  keep  good  a  long  time, 
and  those  of  the  annual  kinds  do  best  sown  in 
autumn,  as  when  sown  in  spring  they  are  a 
long  time  before  thev  flower.  The  perennials 
are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  or  by 
seed,  which  is  sown  in  March  in  the  green- 
house or  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  pricked  out 
as  soon  as  they  show  their  second  pair  of 
leaves,  are  cai*efully  grown  on  until  the  first 
of  June,  and  then  turned  out  into  the  flower- 
garden  ;they  will  flower  finely  during  the  au- 
tumn months.    See  '*  Herbaceous  plants." 

Deltoid.  Of  a  triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek 
capital  ^. 

Dendro'bium.  From  dendron,  a  tree,  and  bioa, 
life;  referring  to  the  way  these  air-pUmte 
fasten  on  trees  for  support.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchi- 
daoecB. 

In  this  extensive  genus  we  are  presented 
with  some  truly  magnificent  epiphytes,  which 
regarded  either  for  their  singular  manner  of 
growing,  graceful  or  grotesque  habits,  and 
large,  handsome,  and  richly-scented  fiowers, 
are  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  entire  range 
of  vegetable  forms.  In  a  cultural  sense  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  pseudo- 
bulbous  class,  and  those  with  tall  bulbous 
stems.  Many  of  the  former  are  extremely 
small  compared  with  the  splendid  fiowers 
they  produce,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
are  usually  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork, 
lest  the  young  shoots  should  receive  injury 
from  excessive  moisture.  Those  belonging 
to  the  other  section  are  again  divisible.  The 
upright  growing  species,  such  as  D.  tiodife, 
made  the  best  appearance  when  cultivated  in 
pots,  and  trained  into  suitable  forms  by  the 
aid  of  stakes ;  those  of  pendent  trailing  habits 
should  be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  house ;  in  either  cese  the  soil 
should  be  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  lioeral  ad- 
dition of  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  mixture 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  without 
breaking  it  fine,  and  an  efficient  drainage 
must  be  secured,  or  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 
The  base  of  their  stems  should  be  elevated 
two,  three  or  four  inches,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  above  the  top  of  the  pot  or 
basket,  as  they  are  liable  to  much  injury  from 
damp  when  making  their  new  shoots.  The 
temperature  of  the   house  in  which   these 

Slants  are  grown  is  a  consideration  of  the 
rst  consequence  to  their  successful  culture ; 
it  requires  to  be  assimilated,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  to  that  of  their  native 
positions,  and  may  be  described  as  of  three  dis- 
tinct phases,  a  dry  and  warm  season,  in  which 
the  plants  produce  their  fiowers,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  one  still  warmer,  and  in  which  an 
abundance  of  moisture  must  be  present,  as  it 
is  at  this  time  that  new  growths  are  effected, 
and  this  active  season  must  be  followed  by  one 
suited  to  produce  a  state  of  repose  in  the 
plants,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  heat  con- 
siaerably,  and  restricting  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  least  possible  quantity.  This 
season  is  that  which  corresponds  with  our 
winters,  and  for  convenience  should  be  re- 
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ferred  to  that  time.  Thus,  from  December 
to  about  the  end  of  March,  or  later  for  some 
species,  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  first 
mentioned,  tho  growing  season  commencing 
with  each  individual  as  soon  as  its  flowering 
Is  over,  and  continuing  until  the  growth  is 
complete,  which  is  usually  about  the  end  of 
August  or  some  part  of  September,  when  they 
require  the  perfect  rest  already  spoken  of.  It 
is  in  the  variation  of  these  seasons,  the  with- 
holding or  appliance  of  heat,  that  the  whole 
art  of  the  management  lies.  If  it  is  done 
correctly,  and  at  the  proper  time,  of  course 
the  plant  progresses  satisfactorily,  but  other- 
wise ali  is  confusion;  the  plant  continues 
growing,  but  does  not  flower,  becoming 
weaker  each  season.  An  average  of  55^  with 
but  slight  alteration,  should  be  observed  for 
the  dormant  season ;  increasing  it  gradually 
to  65^  or  70°  for  the  flowering  period,  and  after 
this  is  past,  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  run  up  to  85%  90%  or  even  more  through 
the  summer,  keeping  a  proportionate  amount 
of  moUture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
by  means  of  frequent  steaming,  svringing, 
etc.  The  genus  consists  of  over  200  species, 
of  which  upward  of  eighty  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  green-house,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  grown  to  an  extent  that  warrants 
their  use  as  a  cut-flower.  Their  appearance 
in  the  florists'  windows  is  by  no  means  rare, 
the  more  com  mem  being  D,  nobUe,  which 
flowers  freely  in  the  green-house  during  the 
winter,  and  Is  one  of  the  very  few  Orchids 
that  will  grow  and  flower  very  well  In  the 
ordinary  sitting-room.  They  are  natives  of 
India,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  See 
OrehidB, 

Dendxochilum.  From  dendron,  a  tree,  and 
dteOos,  a  lip.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  Orchids, 
chiefly  of  little  interest.  One  or  two  of  the 
species  are  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
make  a  specialty  of  Orchids.  D.  glumaceum  is 
a  very  handsome  species,  of  neat  habit, 
producing  graceful  drooping  spikes  of  ivory- 
white  flowers;  the  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  gives  the  plant  an  in- 
teresting appearance  when  out  of  flower.  Z>. 
^ifomte  is  another  graceful  little  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers.  This  genus  requires  to  be 
grown  in  heat,  and  the  plants,  when  at  rest, 
should  have  an  occasional  watering,  as  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  quite  small,  and,  if  allowed 
to  shrivel,  the  plants  would  be  lost.  They 
are  increased  by  division.    Introduced  in  1836. 

Dendropie'con.  Tree  Poppy.  From  dendron, 
a  tree,  and  tnekon,  a  poppy ;  resembling  that 
flower,  with  a  woody  stem.  Nat.  Ord.  JRci- 
paverctceoB, 

D,  rigidum,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy  small 
shrubby  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  a  native 
of  California.  The  common  name  is  very  ap- 
propriate, the  plant  having  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  Poppy  tribe,  with  a 
woody  stem  and  branches.  Increased  by 
seeds. 

Dendro'panaz.  From  dendron^  a  tree,  and 
Panax,    Tree  Panax.    Nat.  Ord.  ArcUiacecB. 

Very  handsome  and  effective  warm  green- 
house plants.  There  are  about  twenty 
species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  America, 
as  well  as  China  and  Japan.  D.  argentea,  has 
oblong,  entire  leaves  about  a  foot  in  length, 
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silvery  white  on  the  upper  surface — purplish 
beneath.  It  is  the  only  species  in  genenil 
cultivation. 

Dennstae'dia.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaoefB, 

A  genus  of  Ferns,  now  merged  in  IHckaonia, 
The  name  is  also  a  synonym  of  Sitolobium. 

Denta'ria.  Toothwort.  Popper-root.  From 
dens,  a  tooth ;  referring  to  the  f anged  roots. 
Nat.  Ord.  CrucifercB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
several  of  the  species  being  common  In  most 
of  the  States.  The  roots  of  D.  diphyUa  have 
a  pungent,  mustard-like  taste,  and  are  con- 
siderably used  as  a  salad,  under  the  name  of 
Pepper-root.  The  plant  is  somewhat  orna- 
mental, of  a  dwai)  habit,  producing  short 
racemes  of  white  or  pui-plish  flowers.  They 
are  increased  readily  by  division. 

Dentate.  Having  sharp  teeth  with  concave 
edges.  When  these  teeth  are  themselves 
toothed,  the  part  is  duplieato  dentate ;  not 
bidentaie,  which  means  two-toothed. 

X>epa'ria«  From  depaa,  a  cup,  referring  to  the 
form  of  the  involucre.  A  small  genus  of  rare 
stove  ferns,  with  generally  bipinnate  fronds. 
Some  of  the  species  may  be  propagated  from 
the  small  bulblets  they  form  on  their  fronds. 

Depauperate.  When  some  part  is  less  per- 
fectly developed  than  is  usual  in  plants  of  the 
same  family. 

Depressed.  Pressed  downward;  having  the 
appecurance  of  being  flattened  vertically,  as 
the  tuber  of  the  Turnip. 

Descending.  Tending  gradually  downward,  as 
some  branches  and  leaves.  Also,  penetrating 
more  or  less  vertically  into  the  earth,  as  with 
the  root,  the  descending  axis  of  vegetation. 

Desfoutai'nea.  In  honor  of  M.  Iksfovdaines, 
a  French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Loganiacea. 

The  few  species  that  compose  this  genus  are 
very  handsome  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
found  in  Peru.  They  have  thick  leaves  with 
spiny  margins,  like  Uiose  of  the  Hollv.  This 
is  one  of  the  plants  that  perplexes  the  bota- 
nist, as  there  is  nothing  in  its  external  appear- 
ance that  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
affinities.  It  has  been  placed  under  three 
different  classifications  previous  to  the  present 
one.  i>.  spinosa,  the  only  described  species, 
has  large  flowers  borne  on  terminal  pedun- 
cles, scarlet,  with  a  yellow  limb.  The  elegance 
of  its  foliage  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers 
make  it  a  very  desirable  green-house  plant.  It 
requires  about  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Fuchsia.    Introduced  in  1850. 

Designs.  According  to  Loudon,  the  art  of 
taking  plans  or  designs  of  objects,  should  be 
considered  to  be  part  of  a  gardener's  general 
education,  since  none  who  aspire  to  any 
degree  of  eminence  In  their  profession  ought 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  flrst  principles  of  geome- 
try and  drawing.  It  is  just  as  necessary  In 
laying  out  a  flower-garden,  or  planting  an 
intricate  carpet-bed,  to  have  the  dimensions 
carefully  measured  and  a  design  drawn  to  a 
scale,  as  it  is  to  have  a  working  plan  In  building 
a  house.  This  not  only  enables  the  operator 
to  arrange  previously  the  positions  and  space 
to  be  occupied  by  the  various  plants,  but  if 
a  colored  design  is  made,  enables  him  also 
to   see   that   the   proportions   of  color  are 
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properly  inserted.  A  glance  at  the  design, 
when  planting,  will  at  once  indicate  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  all  the  plants,  and  also  pre- 
vent much  confusion  and  annoyance.  Intri- 
cate carpet-bedding  designs  are  often  worked 
out  by  marking  the  lines  with  white  sand; 
others  may  be  drawn  out  carefully  on  the  sur- 
face and  planted  at  once.  Designs  for  glass 
structures  vary  according  to  their  position  or 
to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  for  which 
they  are  Intended,  but  each  should  show  in 
the  same  proportion  all  the  details  necessary 
for  a  good  working  plan. 

Desma'Dthns.  From  deefme,  a  bundle,  and  aair 
thoa,  a  flower.  The  flowers  are  collected  into 
bundles  or  spikes.    Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoaa, 

A  genus  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Indian 
and  American  herbs,  of  which  there  are  about 
eight  species,  some  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  The  little  brown  pol- 
ished seeds  of  D.  Virgatua  are  In  Jamaica 
strung  like  beads,  and  used  for  making  brace- 
lets, etc. 

Deamo'diiim.      Moving    Plant,     Tick-Trefoil. 
From  desmos,  a  band ;  alluding  to  the  stamens 
being  joined.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoaiB, 
An  extensive  genus   of  hardy  herbaceous 

Serennials  and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
lost  of  the  species  are  uninteresting  plants, 
but  a  few  are  very  beautiful  and  remarlcably 
interesting.  There  are  numerous  species 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  purple 
flowers  produced  In  slender  racemes.  Some 
are  herbs,  others  shrubs,  but  none  of  the 
native  species  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  species,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful,  is  D.  gyrans,  the  Moving  Plant, 
a  native  of  India,  but  rarely  seen  under  culti- 
vation. The  singular,  spontaneous  rotaiy 
motion  of  the  leaflets  of  this  plant  renders  it 
an  object  of  great  interest.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  three  leaflets,  the  terminal  one 
being  very  large,  and  the  laterals  very  small, 
but  these  are  almost  constantly  in  motion. 
They  execute  little  Jerks  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  movements  of  the  seconds  of  a  watch. 
One  of  the  leaflets  arises  and  the  other  de- 
scends at  the  same  time,  and  with  a  corres- 
ponding force.  When  the  flrst  begins  to  de- 
scend the  other  begins  to  rise.  The  large 
leaflet  moves  also,  inclining  itself  flrst  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  but  by  a  continuous 
and  very  slow  movement  when  compared  to 
that  of  the  lateral  leaflets.  This  singular 
mechanism  endures  throughout  the  life  of 
the  plant.  It  exercises  itself  day  and  night, 
through  drought  and  humidity.  The  warmer 
and  more  humid  the  day,  the  more  lively  are 
its  movements.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
leaflet  to  make  sixty  Jerks  in  the  minute ;  they 
will  not  do  this,  however,  under  artificial  cul- 
tivation, except  when  the  plant  is  subjected 
to  great  heat.  These  movements  occur  spon- 
taneously and  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  same  external  cause  that  has  such  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  Catch-fly  and  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  does  not  affect  this  In  the  least.  None 
of  our  native  species  has  this  strong  peculi- 
arity. The  plant  introduced  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan  as  Deamodiumpenduliflorum, 
is  now  placed  under  the  allied  genus  Lespe- 
deza,  as  L,  bicolor^  which  see. 

Deu'tzia.  Named  after  J.  Deutz,  a  sheriff  of 
Amsterdam.    Nat.  Ord.  SaxifragacecB. 
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A  genus  of  slender  branched,  graceful 
shrubs,  producing  compound  panicles  of  beau- 
tiful white  flowers.  D,  crenata,  Syn.  D. 
Scabra,  one  of  the  more  common  species, 
takes  its  speciflc  name  from  the  roughness  of 
its  leaves,  which  in  its  native  count^,  Japan, 
are  used  by  the  cabinet  makers  in  polishing 
the  flner  kinds  of  wood.  This  with  its  double 
variety,  are  exceedingly  showy  when  in  blos- 
som, and  are  two  of  the  most  desirable 
shrubs  in  cultivation.  D.  graciUa  in  addition 
to  its  beauty  and  usefulness  as  a  hardy  shrub, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for  forcing 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  is  very  largely  used 
for  that  purpose  for  the  cut  flower  trade.  All 
the  species  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  read- 
ily propagated  by  cuttings,  divisions,  or 
layers. 

Development.  That  gradual  extension  of  parts 
by  which  any  organ  or  plant  proceeds  from  its 
nascent  state  to  maturity. 

Devil  in  a  Bush.    See  NigeUa. 

Devil's  Apples.    Mandragora  offidnalia. 

Devil's  Bit.  A  common  name  for  CftomcsZtriifm 
hUeumf  also  for  ScaMosa  auccisa. 

Devil's  Fig.    Argemone  Mexiccma, 

Devil's  Leaf.     Urtica  urentiaaima. 

Devil's  Milk.  Euphorbia  Helioacopia,  and 
other  species. 

Dew-berry.    See  Rvima. 

Deyeu'zla.  Named  in  honor  of  Nicholaa  Dey- 
eua>,  a  French  chemist.    Nat.  Ord.   Gramm- 

CUXCB. 

A  large  genus  of  grasses  widely  dispersed 
over  the  temperate  and  mountainous  regions 
of  the  globe.  D.  elegana  va/riegcUa  introduced 
from  New  South  Wales  in  1884,  is  a  very  ele- 
gant green-house  plant,  with  a  thick  root- 
stock  from  which  spring  numerous  leaves, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  a 
foot  or  more  long,  of  a  deep  bright  green 
color,  broadly  edged  with  creamy-yellow. 
Syn.  Lachnagroatia. 

Dhoura,  Doura,  or  Durra.  Guinea  Com.  See 
Sorghum. 

Dlane'lla.    A  diminutive  of  Diana,  the  sylvan 
goddess;   the  flrst  discovered  species  being 
found  in  a  grove.    Nat.  Ord.  Liliacea, 
Lovely  tuberous-rooted  plants,  chiefly  from 

.  New  Holland.  They  should  be  grown  in  pots 
of  loam  and  peat,  and  if  allowed  a  good  situa- 
tion in  the  green-house,  will  produce  their 
showy  blue  flowers  in  abundance.  Propagated 
by  division  or  from  seed. 

Dianthe'ra.  From  dis,  two,  and  on/fcero,  an- 
ther ;  in  reference  to  the  cells  being  more  or 
less  separated  from  one  another.  Nat.  Ord. 
AcanthacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  hardy,  erect,  or 
dwarf  herbs,  with  long  solitary  or  fascicled 
bracteate  flowers  and  entire  leaves.  D.  Amer- 
icana, the  Water-willow  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  perennial  herb  growing  in  the  bays  and 
slow-flowing  waters  of  the  great  rivers,  as 
well  as  in  streams  and  ponds.  It  has  long 
narrow  leaves  and  dense  spikes  of  pale  purple 
flowers  upon  long  peduncles.  JD,  cUtaia  is 
a  pretty  violet^colored,  warm  green-house 
shrub  from  Venezuela.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Juaticia, 
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Dia'nthiis.  From  dhe,  divine,  and  anthoa,  a 
flower ;  in  reference  to  the  fragrance  and  the 
unrivaled  neatness  of  the  flowers.  Kat.  Ord. 
OaryopkjfiaoetB. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  highly 
Talued  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  which  present  a  richer  variety  of  tints 
of  scarlet,  crimson,  rose,  orange,  etc.,  than  is 
to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any  other  genus.  The 
fragrance  of  some  of  them  is  pecuLiarly  grate- 
ful, and  no  plant  in  this  respect  surpasses  the 
Carnation,  J>.  caryophyUua  (Clove  Pink  and 
Carnation).  Seedlings  stand  the  winter  and 
spring  without  difficulty  with  a  light  covering 
of  leaves  and  evergreen  boughs,  and  flower 
very  well.  Very  many  will  not  be  considered 
worth  saving  by  the  florist,  although  they  will 
all  be  interesting  as  single,  semi-double,  or 
irregular  flowers,  and  richly  repay  all  the 
labor.  Carnations  are  arranged  by  florists 
into  three  classes,  viz. :  Flakes,  Bizarres  and 
Piootees.  Flakes  have  two  colors  only ;  their 
Btrii>es  are  large,  going  quite  through  the 
petals.  Bizarres  are  variegaied  in  irregular 
spots  and  stripes,  with  not  less  than  three 
colors.  Picotees  have  a  white  ground,  spotted 
at  the  edges  with  scarlet,  red,  purple  or  other 
colors.  The  Clove  Pink  is  rather  more  hardy 
than  the  Carnation,  of  which  it  is  the  parent ; 
the  petals  are  more  fringed  and  the  fragrance 
more  powerful,  resembling  that  of  the  clove. 
In  France  it  is  called  the  Clove  Gilly-flower. 
Some  suppose  this  latter  name  to  have  been 
corrupted  from  July-flower,  July  being  its 
flowering  time.  The  great  improvement  in 
the  Perpetual  Carnation  TTroe  or  Monthly 
Carnation)  has  added  an  invaluable  feature 
to  this  section  of  winter-blooming  plants 
for  the  sitting-room,  conservatory  or  green- 
house. The  delicately  rich  and  grateful  odor, 
in  connection  with  the  brilliant  color  and 
good  outline  of  the  flowers  now  cultivated, 
secures  for  them  a  prominent  place  in  the 
forcing  department  for  cut  flowers.  D.  plu- 
mariMs,  the  Garden  Pink,  Florist's  Pink,  or 
Paisley  Pink,  is  in  perfection  about  the  last  of 
June.  The  foliage  is  more  grass-like  and  the 
plant  much  hardier  than  the  Carnation.  The 
double  varieties  are  very  desirable,  and  all 
have  a  clove  fragrance.  D.  Chinenais,  the 
China  Pink,  is  a  biennial  of  dwarf  habit  and 
great  beauty,  but  without  fragrance.  It  flow- 
ers from  seed  the  flrst  year,  and  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  flowers  much  stronger  the  sec- 
ond year.  The  colors  are  exceedingly  varied 
and  rich;  crimson,  and  dark  shades  of  that 
color  approaching  to  black,  are  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  flower,  with  edgings  of 
white,  pink  or  other  colors.  In  beds  where 
there  may  be  a  hundred  plants,  scarcely 
two  will  be  found  alike.  Seed  saved  from 
double  flowers  will  produce  a  great  proportion 
of  double  flowers.  i>.  C.  HeddewigU  and  D,  C, 
laeMatus  and  their  numerous  varieties  repre- 
sent an  exceedingly  useful  class  of  plants  for 
mixed  borders,  manv  of  their  flowers  being 
double  and  beautifully  marked  and  fringed. 
D.  barbataa^  the  Sweet  William,  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  the  flower-garden,  and  was  much 
esteemed  in  Gerarde's  time  *'  for  its  beauty  to 
deck  up  the  bosoms  of  the  beautiful,  and  gar- 
lands, and  crowns  for  pleasure."  It  sports 
into  endless  varieties  of  color,  white,  pink, 
purple,  crimson  and  scarlet  self  colors,  and 
many  sorts  variously  edged,  eyed  or  spotted. 
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There  are  also  many  beautiful  double-flowered 
varieties,  notably  the  double  dark  crimson  or 
blood-colored,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be 
perpetuated  by  division  or  by  cuttings. 

Diape'naia.  Named  by  LinnsBus  from  dic^peiUet 
composed  of  Ave;  alluding  to  the  flowers 
being  five-cleft.    Kat.  Ord.  DiapenBiac&B, 

This  genus  consists  of  two  beautiful  little 
Alpine  plants,  both  evergreen,  which  grow  in 
dense  tufts,  scarcely  rising  more  than  an  inch 
above  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  white, 
bell-shaped,  and  about  half  an  inch  across.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  Lapland,  but  has  since 
been  found  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  New 
York.  In  its  native  country  it  is  continually 
covered  with  snow  in  winter,  which  is  the 
best  protection  against  severe  dry  frosts.  It 
can  be  grown  in  small  pots,  and  protected  by 
a  frame  in  winter.  Propagated  by  seeds  or 
division. 

Diapensia'oeaB.  A  small  order  of  perennial, 
prostrate,  sometimes  suffruticose,  shrubs, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  order  includes  the  genera 
Diaptfiaia,  Pyxidantkera,  Oalax,  ShcrHa,  as 
well  as  some  othets  not  yet  in  cultivation. 

Dibber.  This  is  the  pointed  implement  used 
for  setting  out  vegetable  plants  that  have 
long  roots,  such  as  Cabbage,  Celery,  etc.,  and 
also  seedling  trees  and  flowering  plants.  It 
is  best  made  in  the  form  of  a  pistof  handle, 
about  ten  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  shod  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  iron  tapering  to  a  sharp  point. 

Dioe'ntra.  From  <2<8,  twice,  and  kentron,  a  spur ; 
in  allusion  to  the  double-spurred  flowers.  Nat 
Ord.  Fumariao&B, 

Very  ornamental,  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  generally  tuberous  roots.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
have  mostly  pink  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  They  form  excellent  subjects 
for  the  herbaceous  border  or  rock-garden. 
Didytra  or  Dielytra  apectabiUa  is  placed  by 
many  under  this  genus.    See  Dielytra, 

Dichlamsr'deous.  Having  both  calyx  and  cor- 
olla. 

Dichopo'gon.  From  dicha^  double,  and  poQon, 
a  beard ;  in  allusion  to  the  two  appendages  of 
the  anthers.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacem, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  D. 
stric^tM,  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation,  is 
a  very  interesting  plant,  with  pale,  sometimes 
dark-blue  flowers,  olooming  in  November.  It 
was  introduced  in  1883,  and  may  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  rhizome,  or  by  the  tubers 
on  the  root-fibres. 

Dioho'rlza'ndra.  From  dis,  twice,  chorizo,  to 
part,  and  omer,  an  anther;  referring  to  the 
anthers  being  two-eleft.  Nat.  Ord.  ChmmeU- 
nacea. 

A  genus  of  hot-house,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials from  Brazil,  some  of  the  species  being 
exceedingly  ornamental  and  invaluable  for 
late  autumn  or  winter  flowering.  D.  ihyrgi- 
flora  ranks  highest,  and  when  well  grown  will 
reach  ten  feet  in  height,  branched  all  round, 
each  branch  terminating  with  a  long  spike  of 
sky-blue  flowers.  When  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand  it  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  con- 
servatory, where  it  will  last  in  bloom  for 
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several  weeks.  D,  mttsaioa  is  a  beautiful 
ornamental-foUaged  species,  with  dark-green 
leaves,  profusely  penciled  and  veined,  with 
zig-zag  lines  of  pure  white ;  under  side  red- 
dish-purple. Propagated  by  division  in  spring, 
when  the  new  growth  commences,  and  by 
seeds. 

Dloho'tomoas.  Having  the  divisions  always  in 
pairs;  a  term  equally  applied  to  branches, 
veins,  or  forks. 

Diokao'nia.  Named  after  James  Dickaon,  a 
famous  British  cryptogamio  botanist.  Nat. 
Ord.  PolypodiaceaB. 

A  genus  of  very  ornamental  Ferns,  mostly 
arborescent,  and  including  some  of  the  most 
valued  Tree  Ferns  to  be  found  in  our  green- 
houses. D.  antarHca^  a  native  of  Australia, 
introduced  in  1824,  is  the  one  most  commonly 
grown,  and  is  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
genus.  D.  arboreacenB,  a  native  of  St.  Helena, 
grows  about  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  number  of  pinnated  fronds,  ^m  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length.  This  species  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  St.  Helena,  and  next  to 
uie  tomb  of  Napoleon,  is  the  great  attraction 
of  the  island.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
species  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  All  the  Tree  Ferns  should  be 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
and  require  a  humid  atmosphere.  Young 
plants  may  be  raised  from  spores,  but  it  takes 
many  years  for  them  to  grow  to  the  size  of 
imported  stems,  to  which  method  we  are 
indebted  for  all  our  large  plants.  One  species, 
D.  puncHlobulat  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  very  common  in  moist, 
rather  shady  places.  It  is  one  of  our  hand- 
somest Ferns,  and  has  an  agreeable  odor. 

Didi'ptenu  From  dMoe,  double-doored,  and 
ptmm^  a  wing ;  referring  to  the  two- winged 
capsule  or  seed  vessel.  Nat.  Ord.  AoontAocecB. 
An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, allied  to  Juatida,  The  species  are  dis- 
persed over  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  the  New  and  Old  World.  The 
annuals  grow  readily  from  seed,  which  should 
be  started  in  a  hot-bed,  or  the  green-house,  in 
March,  grown  on  until  all  danser  from  frost 
is  past,  and  then  transplanted  in  the  open 
border.  The  perennials  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings. They  lUl  require  a  very  light,  rich 
fibrous  soil. 

Diootyle'doiifl.  Plants  having  two  seed  leaves, 
which  are  called  cotyledons.  This  is  one  of 
the  primary  divisions  or  classes  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  including  about  7,000  known 
Senera,  and  about  70,000  known  species  of 
owering  plants.  The  class  also  receives  the 
name  of  Bxogens,  from  the  structure  of  the 
stems.  The  plants  of  this  great  class  have 
spiral  vessels;  their  stems  are  formed  by 
additions  externally  in  the  form  of  zones  or 
rings ;  stomata  or  pores  exist  in  the  leaves, 
which  have  a  reticulated  or  netted  venation. 
The  plants  have  stamens  and  pistils,  either  in 
the  same  or  in  dilTerent  flowers.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  flowers  is  represented  by  flve  or 
two,  or  multiples  of  these  numbers.  The 
ovules  are  contained  in  an  ovary,  or  more 
rarely  are  naked ;  and  the  embryo  has  two, 
sometimes  more,  cotyledons. 

Diota'nmiiB.  Fraxinella,  Gas  Plant.  An  ancient 
name,  supposed  to  have  been  given  because 
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the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ash ;  henoe 
the  English  name,  Fraxinella.  Nat.  Ord. 
BuiaoetB. 

A  Ismail  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  garden.  Johnson  says :  **  Instances 
are  known  where  D.  Fraxinella  has  outlived 
father,  son,  and  grandson  in  the  same  spot 
without  Increase,  all  attempts  at  multiply- 
ing it,  to  give  away  a  rooted  slip  to  a  newly- 
married  member  of  the  family,  having  failed ; 
yet  the  Fraxinella  is  easily  increased  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  soon  as  ripe  in 
any  common  garden  soil.  They  will  come  up 
the  following  spring."  The  plant  has  to  be 
three  years  old  before  it  will  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ghormany.  When  rubbed  the  leaves 
emit  a  flne  odor,  tike  that  of  lemon  peel ;  it  fs 
strongest  in  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers.  The 
whole  plant  emits  a  resinous  or  oily  matter, 
which  may  be  readily  ignited,  especially  in 
warm  weather. 

Diotya'nthns.  From  dUdyan,  net  work,  and 
a$Uhos,  a  flower ;  the  flowers  are  netted  with 
veins.    Nat.  Ord.  AadepiadaoetB. 

Green-house  climbers  of  considerable 
beauty,  from  Central  America  and  Brazil. 
They  will  do  well,  planted  out  in  summer,  but 
require  green-house  culture  during  winter. 
The  same  treatment  that  is  given  the  Passi- 
flora  will  suit  them.  The  flowers  are  whitish- 
purple  and  greenish-brown,  borne  on  axiUary 
peduncles.  D,  caimpanulatua  somewhat  re* 
sembles  the  Stapelia.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1851. 

Dtotyogra^mma.  A  genus  of  Ferns  now 
placed  under  Oymnofframma, 

Diotyo'ptexlB.  From  dOOyon,  a  net,  and  ptertB, 
a  Fern;  referring  to  the  fronds.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolypodAaoetB. 

A  genus  of  Ferns  from  Australia,  without 
special  merit,  and  rarely  met  in  collections : 
now  placed  under  Polypadium. 

Diotyospe'rxna.  From  diktyon,  a  net,  and 
apenna,  a  seed ;  in  allusion  to  the  raphe  of 
the  seed  forming  a  loose  net- work.  Nat.  Ord. 
JPaJmacea. 

A  genus  of  warm-house  Palms,  closely  al' 
lied  to  Areoa,  from  which  genus  it  is  botanically 
distinct. 

Dldi'aoiu.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  UmbeUifera. 

The  two  species  that  compose  this  genus 
were  formerly  included  in  Trachymene,  D. 
ccandeua  is  a  showy  plant,  a  native  of  Austra- 
lia. It  is  covered  with  hairs ;  its  leaves  are 
three-parted,  each  division  again  sub- 
divided; its  flowers  are  blue.  The  fruit, 
when  mature,  is  covered  with  small  tubercles. 
Z>.  aJbifloruB  has  no  hairs,  and  its  flowers  are 
white. 

Didymooa'rpoa.  From  didymoa,  twin,  and 
harpoa,  a  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  twin  oai^ 
sules.    Nat.  Ord.  OeaneracetB, 

A  genus  of  upwards  of  thirty  species  of 
caulescent  or  stemless  herbs,  or  under- 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The 
flowers  are  violet-blue,  rarely  yellow,  leaves 
usually  cordate,  wrinkled,  and  haiiy.  Those 
in  cultivation  are  neat,  pretty  plants ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 
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DidymoohlsB'na.  From  didymos,  twin,  and 
Maina,  a  cloak ;  referring  to  the  covering  of 
the  Bpore  cases.     Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  green-house 
Ferns,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
They  are  allied  to  Aspidiumt  and  are  not  often 
met  with,  except  In  choice  collections. 

Dieffenba'ohia.  Named  after  Dr.  Di^eniKichj 
a  German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidece. 

A  genus  of  showy  plants,  all  inhabitants  of 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
which  is  a  very  light  green,  thiclcly  dotted 
with  irregularly-shaped,  pure  white  blotches, 
which  give  the  plant  a  decidedly  variegated 
appearance.  A  number  of  very  choice  and 
beautiful  species  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
They  require  a  warm  house,  and  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass  to  bring  out  their  full 
colors.  When  at  rest,  if  water  is  thrown  over 
them,  they  are  liable  to  damp  oft.  The  juice 
of  these  plants  is  decidedly  poisonous;  for 
this  reason,  and  their  awkward  appearance 
when  at  rest,  they  have  lost  much  of  the 
favor  that  was  bestowed  upon  them  at  their 
early  introduction.  D.  Sequine  picta  (Syn. 
Caladium  seguinum),  is  called  the  *<aumb 
cane*'  by  the  natives,  because  it  has  the 
power,  when  chewed,  of  swelling  the  tongue 
and  paralyzing  the  speech.  It  is  said  that 
Humboldt,  when  gathering  the  plant,  un- 
fortunately tasted  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
lost  his  speech  for  several  days.  They  are 
propagated  by  division  and  by  cuttings, 
and  should  be  grown  in  a  light,  rich  loam, 
freely  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf  mould. 

Dlely^tra.  After  years  of  learned  discussion 
among  botanists  as  to  the  derivation  of  this 
word,  it  is  now  accepted  that  it  was  errone- 
ously changed  from  Didytra,  which.  In  the 
first  instance,  was  accidentally  printed  for 
JXcentra.  As,  however,  D.  spectabilia  is  so 
well  know  as  Dielytray  we  describe  it  under 
that  name.    Nat.  Ord.  FumariaceoB. 

D,  epeetabUiei  the  '*  Bleeding  Heart,"  a  na- 
tive of  Siberia,  was  found  by  Mr.  Fortune  in 
the  gardens  in  the  north  of  China,  and  sent 
it,  in  1846,  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  This  species  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  is  only  proper,  how- 
ever, to  say  it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  its 
tribe,  and  will  grow  in  thick  groves  or  in  the 
most  sunny  situations.  In  .the  shade  they  do 
not  flower  so  freely  as  in  sunny  places,  but 
last  longer,  and  more  than  compensate  the 
lose  of  flowers  by  their  luxuriant,  graceful 
foliage.  This  species  Is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture.  It  should  be  potted  in  November, 
left  outside  until  It  has  formed  new  roots, 
and  then  brought  into  a  gentle  heat,  and  it 
will  oome  into  flower  early  in  March.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  finest  hardy 
plant  in  cultivation.  The  plants  are  increased 
by  division  of  roots,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  they  start  in  spring. 

XHervilla.  Named  after  M.  DierviUe,  a  French 
surgeon.    Nat.  Ord.  CaprifoliacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  shrubs,  with 
yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  spring,  by  no 
means  so  showy  as  the  allied  Japanese  genus 
Weigdia^  which  by  some  authors  is  placed 
under  this  genus.  They  are  common  from 
Ormada  southward. 
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Diffuse.  Scattered,  widely  spread,  as  in  Veronica 
eaatUUia. 

Digging.  This  is  now  necu'ly  all  done  by  tlie 
digging  fork  in  place  of  the  spade,  unless  in 
soils  that  are  being  broken  up  from  sod.  The 
fork  pulverizes  the  soil  much  better  (the  onlv 
object  to  be  attained  by  digging),  is  mucn 
lighter  to  handle,  and  the  wonder  Is  why,  for 
generations  the  spade  was  used,  when  the 
manure  fork,  at  the  same  time  in  use,  had 
not  suggested  its  value  for  digging  purposes. 

Digita'llB.  Fox-glove.  From  the  Latin  diffUcUe, 
the  finger  of  a  glove;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  ScropktUaricLcecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  several  species,  bi- 
ennials and  perennials,  all  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  the  easiest  culture.  D.  purpurea,  the 
common  Fox-glove,  has  long  boon  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  border  plant,  and  is  the 
most  useful  of  the  class.  There  are  some 
with  white,  rose  and  yellow  flowers  that  are 
very  beautiful,  but  not  so  free  flowering. 
Thev  prefer  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  partial 
shade,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  root 
division.  Natives  of  central  Europe,  northern 
Africa  and  western  Asia.  A  popular  English 
name  of  the  Digitalia  purpurea  is  Witches' 
Fingers.    The  plant  is  used  in  medicine. 

Digitate.  Where  several  distinct  leaflets  radiate 
£rom  the  point  of  a  leaf-stalk;  applied  to  a 
simple  leaf,  where  the  lobes  are  very  narrow, 
deeply  cut,  and  all  extending  nearly  to  the 
base  of  the  limb,  like  the  extended  fingers  of 
the  human  hand,  as  in  the  Horse-Chestnut, 
Lupins,  kipircRa  pcibnaJta,  etc. 

Dill.  Afhethum  graveolfns.  Dill  is  a  hardy  bi- 
ennial plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has  been 
under  cultivation  in  English  gardens  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  plant  grows 
upright,  and  resembles  Fennel,  only  it  is 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an  umbel, 
and  appear  in  July.  The  whole  plant  is 
strongly  aromatic.  The  loaves  are  used  in 
pickles,  and  to  give  flavor  to  soups  and 
sauces.  It  was  formerly  included  in  domestic 
medicines.  It  is  readily  grown  from  seed  in 
any  good  garden  soil. 

Dille'nia.  A  genus  of  verjr  beautiful  lofty  ever- 
green trees,  inhabiting  dense  forests  in  India, 
and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands,  with 
very  large  and  showy  flowers,  something  like 
the  Magnolia.  D.  Speciosa  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  Indian  trees,  whether  the  beautiful 
foliage  is  considered  or  the  size  and  structure 
of  the  flowers.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  suited 
to  places  where  plenty  of  room  can  be  af- 
forded. 

Dillenia'cese.  This  order  consists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  under-shrubs,  found  chiefly  In 
India,  Australia,  and  America.  There  are 
about  thu-ty  known  genera  and  over  200 
species.  Some  are  large  timber  trees 
while  others  are  valued  for  their  flowers  and 
fruits.  Illustrative  genera  are  DiUeniat  Oan- 
doUea,  Deliina,  etc. 

Dillwy'nia.  In  honor  of  L.  W.  DUlioyn,  a 
British  patron  of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 

nOHCB, 

Handsome  green-house  plants,  of  neat  habit 
of  growth,  free  to  flower,  and  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion. An  airy  part  of  the  green-house  should 
be  allotted  to  them  in  winter,  and  through 
the  summer  they  will  be  benefited  by  being 
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placed  out  of  doors.  It  Ib  essential,  in  order 
to  produce  handsome  plants,  that  the  young 
shoots  be  frequently  stopped  while  the  plants 
are  young,  or  they  are  liable  to  overgrow 
themselves.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
firm  side  shoots  in  March  or  April.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Holland,  and  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1794. 

Dimidiate.    Divided  into  two  unequal  parts. 

Dimorpha'nthas.  From  dimorphua,  two  formed. 
Nat.  Ord.  ArcUuuxfB. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  herbs  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  China  and  Japan.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  ornamental  plants  for  the 
green-house  or  garden.  D,  Mandachuricua  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy. 
Its  handsome  multifid  leaves  are  nearly  three 
feet  long,  and  of  the  same  width,  which  gives 
the  plant  a  magnificent  outline.  The  young 
shoots  of  D.  ediUis  are  a  delicate  article  of 
food,  much  prized  by  the  Chinese.  They  are 
increased  by  seeds  and  from  cuttings. 

DimorphiBin.  A  state  in  which  two  forms  of 
fiower  or  leaf  are  produced  by  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

Dimorphothe'oa.  From  dimorphus,  two  formed, 
and  theca,  a  receptacle;  disk  fiorets  of  two 
forms.  A  genus  of  half-shrubby  or  herbaceous 
plants,  principally  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  are  all  half-hardy  plants,  closely  allied 
to  CfcUendula.  Suitable  for  border  culture  in 
summer,  and  for  the  cool  green-house  in 
winter.  The  perennial  species  are  readily 
grown  from  cuttings. 

DicBcious.  When  a  plant  bears  female  flowers 
on  one  individual,  and|male  on  another. 

Dio'n.  (Sometimes  spelled  Dioon.)  From  die, 
two,  and  oon,  an  egg ;  referring  to  the  two- 
lobed  scales  which  compose  the  large  cones 
of  the  cycad,  bearing  a  large  nut-like  seed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  scale;  otherwise  from 
seeds  being  borne  in  twos.  Nat.  Ord.  Cycada- 
cecB. 

D.  edule,  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
Palm-like  plant.  Its  simple  Zamia-like  stem 
bears  deep  green  pinnate  leaves,  whose  leaflets 
are  sword-shaped  and  sharp  pointed.  The  cone 
consists  of  flat  scales  covered  with  wool,  each 
scale  bearing  two  large  seeds  of  the  size  of 
Chestnuts,  that  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
starch,  which  is  used  as  arrow-root.  D.  edtUe 
is  extensively  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
green-house  plant,  and  is  propagated  by 
suckers  and  seeds,  cmd  more  commonly  from 
Imported  stems  or  trunks.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1844.  Syn. 
PUxtyzamia,  Miquel  observes  that  this  genus 
is  more  closely  allied  to  certain  fossil  Cycador 
cecB,  than  any  other  living  representative  of 
the  order. 

Dio^neea.  Venus's  Ply-trap.  Dione,  one  of  the 
names  of  Venus.  Nat.  Ord.  Droaercuxm. 

D,  muec^pvia,  the  only  species,  is  indigenous 
to  the  swamps  of  North  Carolina  and  other 
Southern  States.  Aside  from  all  the  fables 
about  this  plant,  It  is  one  of  extreme  interest 
to  cultivators,  owing  to  the  irritability  dis- 
played by  the  stipulary  fringes  on  the  winged 
leaves.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf  itself  is  divided 
by  the  midrib  into  two  nearly  semicircular 
halves,  each  of  which  is  fringed  with  stiff 
hairs.  This  leaf  exactly  resembles  a  minature 
rat-trap.  When  the  hairs  are  touched  by  a  fly 
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or  other  insect,  the  sides  of  the  leaf  are 
brought  together  with  a  sudden  spring,  Im- 
prisoning the  intruder.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
and  other  writers  claim  that  the  Dionaa 
not  only  catches  and  kills  the  insect,  but 
that  its  tissues  absorb  or  feed  upon  them. 
Our  experiments,  carefully  and  extensively 
made  during  the  summer  of  1878,  were  such  as 
to  cause  strong  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
this  theory.  The  Dvcmcea  is  easily  grown 
in  sphagnum  moss,  kept  very  moist  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  growing  state.  They  do  rather 
best  when  grown  in  a  Wardian  case  or 
under  a  bell  glass  and  are  always  interesting 
from  their  singular  insect  catching  peculiarity. 

Dioon.    See  Dion. 

DioBOo'rea.  Chinese  Yam.  After  Pedacws 
Dioacoridea,  a  Greek  physician.  Nat.  Ord. 
DioscoreacecR. 

A  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  plants  that  are 
extensively  grown  in  Africa  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies  for  food.  The  roots  grow  to  a  great 
size,  are  mealy,  and  considered  to  be  easy  of 
digestion.  They  are  roasted  and  eaten  instead 
of  bread.  The  introduction  of  the  IHoacorea 
batatas  into  this  country  as  an  article  of  food 
some  years  ago  created  quite  a  sensation; 
although  we  did  not  get  a  very  valuable  escu- 
lent, we  got  a  beautiful  hardy  climber,  with 
clean,  glossy  foliage  and  sweet-scented  flowers, 
that  are  produced  in  spikes  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  This  species  was  introduced  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1733  and  has  been  of  late  yecu*s 
advertised  and  distributed  under  the  name  of 
•*Cinnamon  Vine."  D.  viUoaa,  Wild  Yam,  is 
quite  common  in  the  thickets  of  New  England 
and  to  the  south  and  west. 

Dioaoorea'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  twining 
shrubs  or  herbs  with  tubers  either  above  or 
below  ground,  usually  alternate  leaves  with 
reticulated  venation  and  small  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  growing  in  spikes.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  Tamua, 
however,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  plants  are 
mostly  acrid,  but  contain  also  a  large  amount 
of  starch.  Several  species  of  Dioacorea  pro- 
duce edible  tubers,  which  are  known  as  Yams, 
and  are  eaten  like  Potatoes.  Tamua  Comr 
muniay  black  Bryony,  has  an  acrid,  purgative, 
and  emetic  tuber,  and  a  berried  fruit  of  a  red 
color.  Teatudinaria  ekpharUipea  has  a  remark- 
able tuberculated  stem,  and  is  called  Ele- 
phant's Foot  or  the  Tortoise  Plant  of  the  Cape. 
The  central  part  of  it  is  eaten  by  the  Hot- 
tentots. There  are  seven  known  genera  and 
160  species.  Dioacorea,  Tanvua,  and  Teatudinaria 
are  examples  of  the  order. 

Dlo'ama.  From  dioa,  divine,  and  oame,  odor; 
referring  to  the  powerful  perfume  which 
characterizes  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Rviaeea. 
There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  species, 
all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  D.  eriooidea, 
the  species  most  generally  cultivated,  has 
small  white  flowers,  borne  on  slender  heath- 
like branches,  with  deep  green  leaves  which 
emit  a  strong  penetrating  smell  when  bruised. 
It  weis  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1756,  and 
is  valued  for  its  bright  glossy  color,  and  neat 
shrubby  habit. 

Diospy'roB.  Date  Plum,  Persimmon.  From 
dioa,  divine,  and  pyroa,  pear;  literally  ce- 
lestial food.    Nat.  Ord.  EbenacetB. 
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i>.  Virginiana  is  the  Persimmon  of  our 
woods,  common  from  New  York  southward. 
Ebony  wood  is  obtained  from  several  species 
of  this  genus.  The  best  and  most  costly  kind 
with  the  blackest  and  finest  grain,  is  that 
imported  from  the  Mauritius,  which  is  yielded 
by  D.  reticulatcL.  It  is  only  the  heart  of  the 
tree  that  yields  the  black  ebony ;  the  outer 
portion,  or  sapwood,  being  white  and  soft. 
The  Japanese  Persimmon  is  the  best  fruit  in 
Japan.  Their  horticulturists  have,  by  seleo- 
tion  and  cross-fertilization,  developed  this 
fruit  until  it  occupies  the  same  position  with 
them  that  the  Apple  does  with  us.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world, 
and  ranges  in  weight  from  eight  to  twenty 
ounces.  Prof.  Asa  Gray  says :  <*  He  who  has 
not  tasted  Eaki  (the  Japcmese  Persimmon) 
has  no  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Biospyros  genus."  The  trees  are  ornamen- 
tal, especially  when  in  fruit,  prolific  bearers, 
and  free  from  worms  and  Insects.  It  has 
proved  about  as  hardy  as  our  native  species. 

Blo'tlB.  Cotton-weed.  From  dis,  two,  and  one, 
an  ear,  alluding  to  the  ear-like  lobes  of  the 
corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB, 

J>.  moritjffia  (8yn.  D.  candidisstma),  a  native 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  is  an  erect,  branching,  hardy 
perennial,  clothed  everywhere  with  dense 
white  or  grayish  cottony-wool.  It  forms  an 
excellent  edging  or  rock-garden  plant,  and  is 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  This 
name  has  also  been  given  to  a  Siberian  cheno- 
podlaceous  shrub,  which,  however,  is  more 
properly  united  with  Eiuarotia, 

Dipetalona.    Consisting  of  two  petals. 

D^ylloiis.    Two-leaved. 

Dipla'coB.  From  <fi0,  two,  and  plakos,  a  pla- 
centa ;  alluding  to  the  splitting  of  the  capsule, 
to  each  valve  of  which  is  attached  a  large  pla- 
centa, and  under  its  edges  are  found  the  slen- 
der subulate  seeds.  Nat.  Ord.  ScropkulariaoecB, 
This  genus,  consisting  of  three  or  four  spe- 
cies, is  closely  allied  to  Mimulwif  the  prinoi- 
IMil  difference  being  in  its  shrubby  habit  and 
the  seed  capsule.  D.  glutinoeuBf  a  native  of 
California,  was  long  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Mimuhia  gluHnoaua,  It  is  an  erect, 
branching  plant,  becoming  more  or  less 
branching  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  rather 
large,  solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  and  vary 
from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  rich  orange  or  scarlet. 
All  the  varieties  are  desirable  plants  for  the 
green-house  or  shady  border.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

D^dade'nia.  From  diplooa,  double,  and  ctden,  a 
gland;  referring  to  the  presence  of  two  gland- 
like processes  on  the  ovary.    Nat.  Ord.  Apo- 

A  genus  of  beautiful  climbing  green-house 
and  hot-house  shrubs  from  Central  America 
and  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  red,  purple,  rose, 
yellow,  etc.,  and  are  produced  in  terminal 
clusters  in  great  abundance,  and  some  few 
kinds  flower  when  quite  small.  They  delight 
in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  during  their 
growing  season,  and  require  to  have  their 
main  growths  well  ripened  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  that  are  produced  when  the 

Slants    commence    new   growth   in   spring, 
[any  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  produced 
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of  late  years,  which  are  very  desirable  for  the 
warm  green-house  or  plant-stove. 

Dipla'siam.  From  diplaeo,  to  double;  refer- 
ring to  the  double  covering  of  the  spore  cases 
or  seed  vessels.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaoeoR. 

An  extensive  genus  of  handsome  evergreen 
Ferns,  closely  allied  to  Asplenium,  and  requir- 
ing the  same  general  treatment.  The  species 
are  pretty  generally  distributed  from  North 
America  to  Brazil. 

Diplopa'ppus.  A  genus  of  CompoaitcB  of  but 
little  beauty  or  interest. 

Diplotlie'minni.  From  diplooa,  double,  and 
thema^  a  sheath.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmaeeiB. 

A  genus  of  very  noble  Palms,  almost  stem- 
less,  or  developing  a  short  ringed  trunk.  D, 
oaudeaoena,  a  native  of  Brazil,  has  pinnate 
leaves  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  the  closely 
set  narrow  pinnie  being  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch 
broad.  The  upper  suriace  is  of  a  glossy 
green  color,  and  beautiful  silvery-white 
beneath.  It  is  very  graceful  in  habit,  and  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  lawn  or  sub-tropical 
decoration. 

Dipsaoa'ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  species  lire  as- 
tringent. Dipsaous  FuUonum  is  the  Fuller's 
Teazel,  the  dried  heads  of  which,  with  their 
hooked,  spiny  bracts,  are  used  in  fulling 
cloth.  The  opposite  leaves  of  the  wild 
Teazel,  D.  eylveatris,  unite  at  their  bases  so 
as  to  form  a  basin,  in  which  water  collects ; 
hence  the  plant  was  called  IHpeacua,  or 
thirsty.  There  are  six  known  genera  and 
about  170  species.  Dipsacua,  Scabioea,  Marina, 
and  Gephalaria  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Dipsa'cus.  Teazel.  From  dipaao,  to  thirst; 
referring  to  the  cavity  formed  by  the  leaves 
clasping  tiie  stem  holding  water.  Nat.  Ord. 
Dipatuxui&B. 

Hardy  biennials,  of  but  little  beauty  or  use, 
except  D.  FuUcmim,  the  Fuller's  Teazel,  which 
is  a  leading  farm  crop  In  the  town  of  Skane- 
ateles,  N.  Y.,  the  conditions  there  being  so 
favorable  for  its  growth  that  it  produces 
nearly  all  that  is  used  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  naturalized  in  some  locations,  having 
escaped  from  cultivation,  and  is  quite  com- 
mon on  the  roadsides  near  Clifton,  Staten 
Island.  D.  ayheBbris,  a  rather  scarce  species 
is  suspected  to  be  the  origin  of  the  D.  FuUo- 
nam,  the  principal  difference  being  that  the 
long  flexible  awns  of  the  latter  are  hooked 
while  those  of  D,  syVot&tris  are  straight.  The 
flower  heads,  when  dried,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  and  are  an 
article  of  considerable  importance.  Natives 
of  Great  Britain. 

Dipteraoa'nthus.  This  genus  Is  now  referred 
to  i2ifeUia,  which  see. 

Dipterooa'rpesB.  An  order  of  resin-bearing 
trees,  all  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  Flowers  often 
sweet  scented,  disposed  in  axillary  panicles. 
Dryabalanops  Camphora  or  aromaUcti,  a  tree 
from  100  to  130  feet  high,  supplies  the  hard 
Camphor  of  Sumatra,  which  exists  in  a  solid 
state  in  the  interior  of  the  stem,  some- 
times in  pieces  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.    It  also  yields  by  incision  a  resinous. 
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oily  fluid  called  the  Liquid  Oamphor  or  Cam- 
phor Oil  of  Borneo.  Sometimes  five  gallons 
of  the  fluid  are  found  in  a  cavity  in  the  trunk. 
Several  others  yield  valuable  resins.  There 
are  seven  known  genera  and  forty-seven 
species.  Dipterocarpua,  Valeria,  Dryohalanofps, 
and  Shorea  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Dipterous.  Having  two  wing-like  processes, 
as  the  seeds  of  HcUeaia  d^ptera* 

Di'pteriz.  Tonquin  Bean.  From  dis,  double, 
and  pterix,  a  wing ;  referring  to  the  two  upper 
segments  of  the  calyx.  Nat.  Ord.  LegumiinoatB. 
1).  odoraia,  the  only  species,  is  an  omap 
mental  evergi'een  tree,  a  native  of  Cayenne. 
It  produces  the  Tonquin  or  Tonga  Bean  of 
commerce,  so  much  used  by  perfumers,  and 
in  the  adulteration  of  the  extract  of  Vanilla. 

Dl'roa.  Leather-wood,  Moose-wood.  From 
dirke,  a  fountain ;  the  plant  growing  in  moist 
places.    Nat.  Ord.  ThymeUiee4S, 

D.  pakistria,  the  only  species,  is  a  much- 
branched  shrub  growing  about  six  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and  pro- 
duced in  clusters.  They  are  followed  by 
smidl  reddish,  poisonous  fruit.  The  fibrous 
bark  of  this  shrub  is  remarkably  tough,  and 
was  used  by  the  Indians  for  thongs,  whence 
the  popular  names.  It  is  common  in  moist 
ground  from  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky 
northward.  In  some  of  the  New  England 
States  it  is  called  Wicopy. 


Di'sa.  Meaning  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be 
its  native  name.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceoB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids 
confined  to  South  Africa  and  Abyssinia. 
There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  habit  of  the 
various  species.  D.  grandiflora  is  jperhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  terrestrial  Orchids. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  the  pride  of  Table  Mountain, 
where  it  grows  in  great  profusion  on  the 
borders  of  streams  and  water  pools,  which  are 
diy  in  summer,  producing  its  gorgeous 
flowers  in  February  and  Maitsh.  The  flowers 
are  large,  the  sepals  of  a  deep  scarlet  crim- 
son; petals  tipped  with  white  and  green, 
pale  yellow  inside.  The  species  have  been 
considered  the  most  difficult  to  manage  of 
any  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Band  differs  with 
most  growers  upon  this  point,  having  been 
quite  successful  in  flowering  them,  with  the 
following  treatment:  "The  soil  for  this 
plant  should  be  rich,  fibrous  peat  and  loam. 
It  should  have  but  little  heat,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  dry  off.  The  great  trouble  in  its 
culture  appears  to  be  want  of  water.  If  there 
is  good  drainage  it  can  scarcely  have  too 
much.  It  does  not  need  much  heat,  and 
should  be  g^own  with  a  good  circulation  of 
air,  and  not  full  sun."  Propagated  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1825. 

Disca'ria.  A  genus  of  RhamnacecR,  nearly  allied 
to  CoUetia,  but  differing  in  having  no  petals. 
Natives  of  Australia  and  South  America.  D. 
serrcatfolia,  with  its  bright  green  spiny 
branches  and  foliage,  makes  an  excellent 
plant  for  pot  culture. 

DiBchi'cUa.  From  die,  twice,  and  achiieo,  to  split ; 
referring  to  an  obscure  process  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  Aactepior- 
dacetB, 

Nearly  related  to  Stephanotis  and  Hoya.  A 
smidl  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  ever- 
green trailers.     The  flowers  are  white,  and 
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are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     A  plant 
of  but  little  merit. 

Diaooid.  When,  in  CkmposUa^  the  ray  florets 
are  suppressed,  the  head  of  the  flowers  is  said 
to  be  discoid. 

Discolor.  Parts  having  one  surface  of  one 
color,  and  the  other  surface  of  another  color. 
Also,  any  green  color  altered  by  a  mixture  of 
purple,  as  in  CiaauB  discolor. 

Dise'mma.  From  dis,  double,  and  atemma,  a 
crown;  referring  to  the  double  coronet  or 
rays.    Nat.  Ord.  Paaaiflor<ieeiB. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Passlflora, 
requires  the  same  general  treatment,  and  is 
propagated  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. They  are  natives  of  New  Holland ; 
first  introduced  in  1792. 

Dish-rag  Plant.    See  LuffcL 

Disk.  An  organ  intervening  between  the 
stflunens  and  ovary.  The  central  tubular 
flowers  of  CompoaUtB  are  also  called  the  Disk. 

Disooa'otns.  From  dis,  twice,  iaoa,  equal,  and 
eaetoa;  the  divisions  of  the  petals  and  sepals 
equal  and  twice  two,  and  the  habit  of  a  Cac- 
tus.   Nat.  Ord.  CactacecR. 

There  is  but  one  known  species  of  this 
genus,  which  is  a  weak  trailing  shrub  or  bush, 
a  connecting  link  between  two  sections  of  the 
order  the  EpiphyUum  and  RhipaaHs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  from  one  of  the 
notches  at  the  upper  end  of  the  young 
branches,  and  are  characterized  by  having 
only  four  sepals  and  four  petals.  They  are  of 
a  deep  pink  color,  about  two  inches  long,  pro- 
duced in  succession,  last  a  long  time,  and  are 
succeeded  by  beautiful  little  shiny,  deep 
crimson  berries.  The  plant  should  h^  grown 
in  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sharp  sand, 
lea^  moula,  and  turfy  loam.  In  a  growing 
state  it  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
in  winter  it  should  be  kept  dry,  with  plenty  of 
light;  it  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  and  was 
introduced  in  1839.  By  many  botanists  this 
genus  is  united  with  PhiUocadtia,  from  which 
it  only  differs  in  its  fewer  sepals  and  petals. 

Dispe'ris.  From  dis,  double,  and  pera,  a  pouch ; 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  outer  segments 
of  the  perianth.    Nat.  Ord.  OrehidaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  bearing  scarlet  or 
purple  flowers.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment in  propagation  and  culture  as  Diaa, 

Dispermns.    Two-seeded. 

Dlqxynim.  From  dis,  double,  and  poroa,  a  pore ; 
application  not  stated.    Nat.  Ord.  IAUcumb. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
allied  to  Uwdaria.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
rather  pretty,  of  brown  or  yellow  colors.  They 
succeed  well  in  a  warm  border,  if  slightly  pro- 
tected in  winter,  and  are  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots.  Natives  of  China  and 
Nepal;  introduced  In  1801. 

Dissected.    Cut  into  many  deep  lobes. 

Dissemination.  The  manner  in  which  ripe  seeds 
of  plants  are  naturally  dispersed. 

Distiohons.  When  parts  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  the  one  opposite  the  other,  as  the  florets 
of  many  grasses. 
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DIstlnot.  When  any  part  or  organ  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  those  near  it. 

Bitoh  Stone-Crop.  The  common  name  of  Pen- 
thorum  aedoidea. 

Dittany.    See  Ounila, 

BinniaL  Enduring  only  a  day,  as  the  flowers 
of  Tigridia  and  HemeroealUs  (Day  Lily). 

Divaxloate.  Straggling;  spreading  abruptly; 
branching  off  at  an  acute  angle,  and  spread- 
ing irregularly  in  various  directions,  as  in 
Veronica  pinnaia. 

DIv^eraffloniB.  When  a  plant  or  inflorescence 
bears  flowers  of  two  or  more  sorts. 

Divided.  Where  incisions  or  indentations  extend 
nearly  to  the  base. 

Dook.    See  Rumex. 

Dodder.    See  Oiiseiito. 

Dodeoa'thedn.  American  Cowslip.  From  dodeka, 
twelve,  and  theoa,  a  divinity ;  twelve  gods  or 
divinities  of  the  Bomans;  a  name  absurdly 
applied  to  a  plant,  native  of  a  world  the 
Bomans  did  not  know,  and  resembling  in  no 
particular  any  plant  of  their  writers.  Nat. 
Ord.  PrimtUaeea. 

This  is  a  genus  of  native  herbaceous  peren- 
nials that  deserve  extensive  cultivation.  They 
are  common  in  rich  woods  in  Pennsylvania 
and  westward  to  Wisconsin.  In  the  west 
the  common  name  is  Shooting  Star.  They  are 
exceedingly  handsome  in  cultivation,  thriving 
well  in  a  shady  border.  The  flower-stems  are 
one  foot  or  more  high,  bearing  a  considerable 
number  of  elegant  drooping  flowers  of  rosy 
purple,  light  purple,  or  white  colors,  and  of  an 
interesting  shape,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Cyclamen,  to  which  plant  it  is  allied.  A  very 
large  and  showy  species,  with  deep  purple  and 
yeUow  flowers,  has  been  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia, named  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Qreene,  of  the 
State  University,  D.  CUvelandi.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds,  or  division  of  the  roots. 

Dog-Graas.    THHcum  repene. 

Dog-Roae.    Rosa  canina, 

Dog-Thistle.     Cardmte  arvengia, 

Dog-Vlolet.     Viola  oontno,  and  V.  aylvoHca, 

Dog-Wood.  Comua  aangumea ;  also  applied  to 
SuonymuB  EuropcBua,  Rhamnua  frangtda,  and 
Vibumwm  OjnUua. 

Dog'a  Bane.    The  genus  Apocynum. 
Climbing.    PenpUxxL  grceca. 

Dog's  PaxBley.    JEthuaa  Cynapwm. 

Dog's-tail  Grass.    Osfnoawnts  erisuaus. 

Dog's-tooth  Tiolet.  Eir^hronium  dens-amis^ 
which  see. 

Dolabrlform.    Ax-shaped. 

Dollohoa.  From  dolichoB,  long;  referring  to 
the  long,  twining  shoots.    Nat.  Ord.  Leffumi- 


Climbing  annual  and  perennial  plants  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  generally  with 
purple  or  white  flowers.  The  pods  and  seeds 
are  eatable,  and,  in  some  cases,  also  the  roots. 
i>.  Lablabt  the  Egyptian  Bean,  is  a  beautiful 
species  with  two  varieties,  one  with  dark 
purple  flowers,  the  other  white.  They  grow 
in  any  situation,  where  an  ornamental  climber 
is  required,  and  may  be  treated  as  hardy 
annuals.  This  species  was  introduced  from 
Egypt  in  1818. 
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Dondia.    A  synonym  of  Haoqwiia,  which  see. 

Doob,  or  Doorba.  Indian  names  for  Gynodon 
DactyUm,  which  see. 

Doo'dla.  Named  after  Samwil  Doody,  a  London 
apothecary  and  cryptogamic  bota^t.  Nat. 
Ord.  Polypod/Uuxa. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  Ferns, 
mostlv  natives  of  Australia  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  species  are  small,  stLff,  and 
rough-leaved,  of  no  great  beauty,  and  are 
propagated  by  division  when  at  rest. 

Doom  Palm.  A  name  given  to  Hyphcsne  the' 
haiea, 

Doora,  or  Doora.    See  Sorghum  vulyare. 

Dore'ma.  From  dorema,  a  gift  or  beneflt.  Nat. 
Ord.  UmheUifera. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  growing  on  the 
plains  in  the  province  of  Irak,  Persia,  which 
furnishes  the  drug  known  as  Ammonlaoum. 
The  plant  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which 
exudes  upon  the  slightest  puncture  being  made, 
and  dries  upon  the  stem  in  little  rounded 
lumps,  or  tears,  as  they  are  called.  Propar 
gated  by  seeds. 

Doro'nionm.  Leopard's  Bane.  Altered  from 
Doronoffif  its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
potnUB. 

A  genus  of  showy  herbaceous  perennials, 
natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  wltJi 
large,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced early  in  spring.  They  are  of  very  easy 
culture  being  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots,  and  are  showy  plants  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  There  are  several  species  in  cultiv- 
ation of  which  D.  AUaicum,  D,  Pardalianches^ 
D.  AuBiria4Mm  and  D,  CaucoaictMii  are  the  best 
known.  Several  seedling  varieties  have  been 
latelv  introduced  in  England  and  are  much 
admired.  They  are  often  forced  for  con- 
servatory decoration  or  for  cutting. 

Dorsal.  Attached  to,  or  growing  on  the  back 
of  any  organ. 

Dorste'nia.  Named  for  Theodore  Doraten,  a 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Urticace€B, 

Herbaceous  plants  of  neat  compact  habit, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  Some  of  the 
species  have  elegantly  cut  leaves;  while 
many  of  the  others  are  decorated  with  silver 
markings.  They  are  very  curious  plants,  and 
are  increased  by  division  or  by  seeds. 

Dorya'nthes.  From  dory,  a  spear,  and  cmthoa,  a 
flower;  the  flower-stem  shoots  up  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  like  the  handle  of 
a  spear,  bearing  flowers  on  the  top.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidacetB. 

jD.  excelaa,  introduced  in  1800,  is  a  magnifl- 
cent  Australian  plant,  and  is  what  is  termed 
an  imperfect  bulb.  The  flower  stalk  has 
been  known  to  grow  as  high  as  thirty  feet, 
crowned  with  a  head  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
that  emerge  from  crimson  bracts.  It  does 
well  in  a  green-house  temperature.  D.  Palmeri, 
recently  introduced  from  Queensland,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  more  beautiful  plant  than 
the  preceding.  The  flowers  form  a  pyramidal 
spike  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  ten 
to  twelve  inches  broad,  the  flowers  being  red, 
with  a  center  almost  white.  Propagated  by 
suckers. 

Doryo'pteils.  From  dory,  a  spear,  andpferis, 
a  fern;  spear-leaved  Fern,  Nat.  Ord.  Poly^ 
podiacea. 
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A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  Ferns,  allied 
to  I^iaria,  Some  of  the  species  are  now  Includ- 
ed under  the  latter  genus.  They  are  common 
In  South  America  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies.    Propagated  by  spores. 

Dotted.  Furnished  with  transparent  recep- 
tacles of  oil,  looking  like  dots ;  marked  with 
punctures. 

Double.  When  applied  to  the  entire  flower,  It 
signifies  that  monstrous  condition  In  which 
the  parts  of  the  Inner  flond  whorls,  the  sta- 
mens or  cai*pels,  become  converted  Into  petals. 
Applied  to  the  calyx  or  corolla  separately.  It 
refers  to  cei-taln  examples  In  which  these 
organs  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  the 
usual  normal  number  of  subordinate  parts, 
and  thus  seem  as  If  they  were  double.  Double 
flowers  are  most  common  In  the  natural  order 
Cbmposito. 

Dougla'sia.  A  very  pretty  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  from  the  ±U)cky  Mountains, 
and  Aitlc  North  America,  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
PrimuUuxm, 

The  plants  are  evergreen,  and  like  many 
others  from  high  latitudes,  will  not  bear  sud- 
den changes ;  consequently  they  need  protec- 
tion in  winter.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
beautiful  purple,  borne  In  small  tufts.  This 
genus  was  named  by  Dr.  Llndley  in  compli- 
ment to  Datnd  Dougtaa,  whose  zeal  In  collect- 
ing seeds  and  plants,  and  whose  untimely  end 
have  richly  earned  for  him  a  niche  In  the  long 
gallery  of  departed  martyrs  to  science.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  borne  in  Scone,  Scotland,  in  1798, 
and  killed  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Julv  12th, 
1834.  Having  been  employed  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  his  Intelligence  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  procured 
for  him  an  appointment  as  botanical  collector 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  In 
this  capacity  he  traveled  extensively  In 
America.  In  1824  he  explored  the  Columbia 
Biver  and  California,  and  In  1827  traversed 
the  continent  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  he  met  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  returned  with  him  to  England.  He  made 
a  second  visit  to  the  Columbia  In  1829,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His 
death  was  caused  by  falling  into  a  pit  made  to 
entrap  wild  cattle,  where  he  was  killed  and 
mutilated  by  an  animal  previously  entrapped. 
Through  his  agency  217  new  species  of  plants 
were  Introduced  into  England.  He  collected 
800  specimens  of  the  California  Flora.  A  gigan- 
tic species  of  Pine  which  he  discovered  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  named  after  him,  Ahiea  or  Piseudo- 
touga  Dougkuni, 

Doum  Palm.    See  Byphoene. 

Dove  FloiKrer.    See  Peristeria  eiata. 
Waxen.  Perieteria  eerina. 

Down  Thistle.    Omopordon  Acantkkuiu 

Down  Tree.    Ochroma  Lagopus. 

Downi'ngla.  Named  in  honor  of  A,  J.  Downing, 
the  father  of  horticulture  In  the  United  States. 
Nat.  Ord.  LoMiaoetB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Callfomla 
and  British  Columbia,  free  flowering,  and  very 
pretty  for  the  border.  If  the  seeds  be  sown  in 
February,  and  the  plants  treated  the  same  as 
Verbenas,  they  will  flower  by  the  flrst  of 
June  and  continue  until  killed  by  frost.  The 
ifowers  are  of  lovely  blue,  not  unlike  the 
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Lobelias.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  1827. 
These  plants  have  erroneously  been  called 
CItntonia,  which  name  properly  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  lAUcLcea, 

DralML  Whitlow-Grass.  From  drabe^  acrid; 
referring  to  one  of  the  universal  characters  of 
its  natural  order.    Nat.  Ord.  OucfferoB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  rock  or  alpine  plants,  con- 
sisting of  annuals,  biennials  and  herbaceous 
Eerennlals.  They  are  very  low  plants,  admira- 
ly  adapted  for  rock-work,  as  thev  are  gen- 
erally found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  fissures 
and  crevices  of  rocks  and  mountains.  They 
have  white  or  yellow  flowers,  and  should  be 
grown  with  good  drainage  and  a  sunny 
exposure.  Propagated  by  root  division,  or 
by  seeds.    First  Introduced  in  1731. 

Draose'na.  From  drakaiffna^  a  female  dragon; 
the  thickened  Juice  becomes  a  powder,  like 
the  dragon's-blood.    Nat.  Ord.  IaHmxhb, 

Dracaenas  rank  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  of  the  ornamental-follaged  and 
flne-leaved  plants.  In  a  large  or  small  state 
they  are  alike  elegant  and  attractive.  They 
are  deservedly  popular  for  the  green-house  or 
the  sub-tropical  garden,  and  for  lawn  decora- 
tion, large  plants  of  many  of  the  species  have 
no  equal.  The  species  include  the  celebrated 
Dragon-tree  (D.  Draeo)  at  Orotavia,  in  the 
island  of  Teneriife,  that  was  first  noticed  by 
Humboldt,  who  estimated  its  age  at  6,000 
years.  This  tree  was  seventy  feet  In  height 
and  seventy-nine  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  The  interior  of  the  trunk,  which  had 
been  hollow  for  centuries,  was  used  as  a 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  after  the  conquest  of 
the  island  by  the  Spaniards.  Unfortunately 
it  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  which 
occurred  in  1867.  D.  tertnvndlia  (or  more  cor- 
rectly Cdrdylvne),  a  native  of  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  is  the  best  known  of  the  species, 
and  is  extensively  grown  for  baskets,  window 
gardens,  or  the  conservatory,  the  vivid  coloring 
of  its  leaves  rendering  it  at  all  times  attract- 
ive. From  this  species  has  originated  the 
host  of  popular  hot-house  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  most  desirable  and  interesting 
because  of  their  varied  and  rich  tints  of  color, 
and  their  gracefully  recurved  foliage.  Nearly 
all  the  species  are  admirably  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes.  D.  Ooldieana  is  a  mag- 
nificent stove-house  species,  introduced  from 
tropical  Africa  in  1872.  Its  broad,  deep  green, 
spreading  leaves  are  marbled  and  irregularly 
banded  with  silvery-gray  In  alternate  straight 
or  furcate  bands,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  ornamental  of  the  genu&  D. 
umbracui^era,  introduced  from  the  Mauritius 
in  1778,  is  a  very  peculiar  and  distinct  species, 
with  long,  narrow,  dark  green  leaves,  very 
closely  set,  and  horizontal,  with  the  ends 
slightly  recurved,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  table  top  or  umbrella.  For  the  sub-tropical 
garden  or  for  the  lawn,  J),  indivisa  and  D, 
Awtrdlis,  Syn.  Cbn^vltfie,  are  the  best,  being  of 
graceful  habit,  rapid  growth,  and  not  affected 
by  sunshine,  storm  or  drought.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  are  readily 
increased  flx)m  seed.  The  other  species  are 
propagated  by  placing  the  stems  on  the  prop- 
agating bench  in  sand,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
75*»,  and  slightly  covering  them  with  sphag- 
num, which  should  be  kept  at  all  times  moist ; 
in  a  short  time  an  eye  will  break  forth  from 
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nearly  evezy  joint.  The  most  forward  of  these 
may  be  removed  from  the  stem  from  time  to 
time,  which  will  soon  strike  root  in  sand  with 
bottom  heat.  The  old  stem  should  not  be 
removed  untU  its  reproductive  powers  are 
exhausted.  The  species  are  pretty  generally 
distributed  throughout  all  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  and  were  flrst  brought  to 
notice  about  1820.    See  Cordyline. 

Draooce'phalnm.  Dragon's  Head.  From  drct- 
feon,  a  dragon,  and  k^hale,  a  head ;  referring 
to  the  gaping  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  lAjibiatce. 

This  genus  consists  of  hardy  annuals 
and  perennials,  several  of  which  are  well 
known  as  garden  flowers,  among  which  may 
be  found  D.  Moldavicum,  the  Moldavian  BcUm, 
a  hardy  annual  with  blue  flowei-s.  Several 
hardy  species,  perennials,  natives  of  Siberia, 
have  b^utiful  large  blue  flowers.  Ooe  very 
pretty  species,  D.  parvyioruni,  is  sparingly 
met  In  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  All 
are  propagated  by  seed  or  by  root  division. 
Introduced  In  1731. 

I>rac<yntii]in.  A  genus  of  AroidetB,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  comprising  certain  species 
more  remarkable  than  beautiful  or  orna- 
mental ;  useful  only  in  large  collections. 

Dxacophy'lluxn.  A  genus  of  EpcuyridacecBt  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty-flve  species,  natives  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  D.  capUaium^ 
with  pure  white  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
and  D.  gracUe^  also  white,  but  more  slender  in 
growth,  are  both  very  pretty  plants  when  well 
grown. 

I>ragon-Aniin.    Arum  Dracuncuhts, 
Green.    Ariacsma  Dracontium. 

Dragon's  Blood.  This  resin,  used  in  medicine, 
etc.,  is  furnished  by  Calamus  Draco,  and  is 
Imported  from  Sumatra,  southern  Borneo, 
etc.  The  name  Dragon's  Blood  is  also  given 
to  resins  yielded  bv  Draccma  Draco  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  by  Dracofna  cinnabarina 
in  Socotra,  and  also  by  Pterocarpus  Draco, 

Drason's-Blood-Tree.    Draooma  Draco, 

Dragon's-head.    The  genus  Draoocephalvm. 

Dragon's-moath.    AfUirrhinwn  majue. 

Dragon-tree.    Canary  Islands.  Draccena  Draco. 

Draining.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  horticulture.  No  matter  how 
fertile  the  normal  condition  of  the  soil;  no 
matter  how  abundantiy  it  is  fertilized;  no 
matter  how  carefully  and  thoroughly  it  is 
tilled,  if  water  remains  in  It  at  the  depth  to 
which  roots  penetrate,  all  labor  will  be  in  vain ; 
for  no  satisfactory  result  can  ever  be  attained 
until  the  water  is  drained  off.  The  subject  is 
one  of  such  importance  that  we  cannot  give  it 
full  attention  here,  and  to  such  as  require  to 
operate  on  a  large  scale,  works  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject  should  be  consulted,  or 
a  draining  engineer  employed.  Soils  having  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  sub-soil  ten  or  twenty 
inches  below  the  top  soil  do  not  usually  need 
draining ;  but  In  all  soils  underlaid  by  clay  or 
haxd  pan,  draining  is  indispensable,  unless  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  slope  of  two  to  three 
feet  in  a  hundred;  and  even  in  such  cases 
draining  is  beneficial  if  the  sub-soil  is  clay. 

In  soils  having  a  clav  or  hard-pan  sub-soil, 
drains  should  be  macie  three  feet  deep  and 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  If  stones 
are  plenty,  they  may  be  profitably  used  to  fill 
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up  the  drains,  say  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches,  either  placed  so  as  to  form  a 
"rubble"  drain,  if  the  stones  are  round,  or 
built  with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom,  if  the 
stones  are  flat.  In  either  case,  care  must  be 
used  to  cover  the  stones  carefully  up  with 
inverted  sods,  or  some  material  that  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  being  washed  through  the  stones 
and  choking  up  the  drain. 

Drain  tiles,  when  they  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price,  are  the  best  material  for 
draining.  The  horseshoe  pattern  is  generally 
used.  If  the  drain  has  a  hard  bottom  they 
can  be  placed  directly  on  it  when  leveled  to 
the  proper  grade ;  but  if  the  ground  is  soft 
and  spongy,  a  board  must  be  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom, on  which  to  place  the  tiles.  It  is  often  a 
very  troublesome  matter  to  get  the  few  drain 
tiles  necessary  to  drain  a  small  garden,  and  in 
such  cases  an  excellent  and  cheap  substitute 
can  be  had  by  using  one  of  boards.  Take 
ordinary  rough  boards — ^Plne,  Hemlock  or 
Spruce — and  cut  them  into  widths  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  nail  them  together  so  as  to 
form  a  triangular  pipe,  taking  care  to  ''break 
the  joints "  in  putting  the  lengths  together. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  boards  are  not 
nailed  together  too  closely,  else  they  might 
swell  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  passing  Into 
the  drain  to  be  carried  off.  These  drains  are 
usually  set  with  a  flat  side  down,  but  they  will 
keep  clear  better  if  put  with  a  point  down, 
though  it  is  more  trouble  to  lay  them.  Drains 
made  in  this  way  will  last  tw^enty  years  or 
more. 

Of  course,  in  draining,  the  greater  the  fall 
that  can  be  got  the  better,  though,  if  the 
grading  is  carefully  done  by  a  competent 
engineer,  a  very  slight  fall  will  suffice.  Some 
of  the  trunk  or  main  sewers  in  our  cities  have 
only  a  grade  of  one  foot  in  a  thousand. 

Drainage  in  flower  pots  is  essential  for  most 
plants  whenever  the  pot  is  over  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Charcoal  broken  into  pieces  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter  we  prefer  to 
every  other  kind  of  drainage,  which  should 
be  in  depth  from  one  inch  to  three  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pot  to  be  drained, 
an  extra  quantity  being  necessary  if  the  plant 
is  being  shifteci  into  a  pot  too  large ;  then 
ample  drainage  is  indispensable  to  admit  of 
the  quick  escape  of  water.  This  drainage,  so 
called,  is  not  alone  of  use  as  a  meuns  for  the 
rapid  escape  of  water,  but  also  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  the  roots,  which  brings  in 
another  important  matter  in  connection  with 
the  drainage  in  pots,  the  necessity  to  stand 
the  pots  on  some  rough  material,  such  as 
gravel  or  cinders ;  for  if  placed  on  sand,  soil, 
or  anything  that  will  close  up  the  orifice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  all  the  drainage  placed 
in  it  will  avail  nothing.  It  is  far  better  to  use 
no  drainage  at  all,  and  stand  the  pots  on  a 
rough  sui^ace,  than  to  use  the  drainage  and 
place  the  plants  on  some  material  that  wiU 
close  the  outlet. 

Dri'mla.    From  drimya,  acrid ;  referring  to  the 
juice  of  the  bulbs.    Nat.  Ord.  lAliaceai, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  bulbs  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fiowers  are 
white,  purple,  red,  green,  and  variegated,  and 
resemble  the  Ixias,  though  not  as  showy. 
The  juice  of  the  bulb  is  very  acrid,  causing 
blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin.  Propa- 
gated by  ofitsets.    Introduced  in  1800. 
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Dri'mys.  Fine  half  hardy  evergreen  trees  with 
aromatic  bark  and  showy  flowers,  belonging 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  MagnoliacecB, 

D.  TTinten,  the  species  most  generally  culti- 
vated, has  milk-white  flowers  one  inch  or 
more  across,  with  a  Jasmine-like  perfume. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.  The  fruit  of  D. 
AromcUica  is  sometimes  used  as  pepper.  Syns. 
Wintena  and  Todmannia. 

Drooping  Sorghum.    Sorgkum  cemwum. 

Drop-seed  Grass.  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  8porobolu8f  applied  because  the  seeds 
are  loose,  and  easily  scattered.  The  several 
species  are  common  in  dry  barrens. 

Dropv7ort.    8ee  SpiroBafilipendvla. 

Dro'sera.  Sun-dew.  From  dro8ero8f  dewy.  Nat. 
Ord.  DroaeracecB. 

American,  British,  and  Australian  plants  of 
insectivorous  notoriety,  with  hairy  leaves 
and  curious  flowera,  which  require  to  be 
grown  in  moss,  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  kept 
moist,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  covered 
with  a  bell  glass.  The  leaves  are  studded 
with  reddish  glandular  infiexed  hairs,  dis- 
charging from  their  apices  a  drop  of  viscid, 
acrid  fluid.  The  Italian  liqueur  called  Bos- 
soglia  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  one  of  the 
species  being  used  in  its  composition.  This 
is  one  of  the  plants  experimented  with  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  from  which  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
some  plants  feed  on  insects. 

Drosera'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  perennial  and 
annual  herbs,  which  are  otten  covered  with 
glandular  hail's.  They  have  alternate  leaves 
with  fringes   at  their  base,  and  a  fern-like 

growth.  The  plants  inhabit  marshes  in 
urope,  India,  China,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Madagascar,  North  and  South  America,  and 
New  Holland.  They  have  acid  and  slightly 
acrid  properties.  The  species  of  Droaera  are 
remarkable  for  their  glandular  hairs,  which 
are  covered  with  drops  of  fluid  in  sunshine. 
JHonoBa  tmisciptUa  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
plant,  commonly  called  Venus's  Fly-trap. 
Some  include  Pamaaaia  in  this  order.  Thero 
are  seven  known  genera  and  about  100 
species.  Droaeray  Dioncza,  and  DroaophyUum^ 
are  examples  of  the  order. 

Drosophyllum.  From  droaoat  dew,  and  pfcyUon, 
aleat;  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  being  beset 
with  Btipuiary  glands,  appearing  like  dew. 
Nat.  Ord.  DroaercuxiOB, 

D,  Luailanicum  (the  only  species),  forming  a 
dwarf,  shrubby  plant  three  to  flve  inches  in 
height,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  plants  of 
European  flora.  The  nature  of  the  glandular 
hairs  is  different  from  that  of  the  Droseras, 
their  rigid  pedicels  not  being  endowed  with 
the  motive  power  of  the  British  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  just  mentioned.  "A  still 
more  anomalous  character  is  to  be  found  in 
the  way  the  leaves  are  developed  in  the  bud, 
being  circinate  and  revoliUet  not  involute,  as 
in  our  Droseras,  in  Perns,  Oycads  and  other 
plants,  and  of  this  mode  of  development  Dro- 
aophyUum  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  exam- 
ple in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom."  (J.  D.  Hooker 
in  Botanical  Magazine.)  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Africa,  mtroduced  in  1869,  and 
is  propagated  by  seeds. 

Drupa'ceee.  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
natural  order,  but  now  as  a  section  of  RoaacecB. 
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Drape.  A  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  a  fleshy,  suc- 
culent rind,  and  containing  a  hard  stone  in  the 
center,  like  the  Olives,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc. 

Drya'ndra.  Named  after  Jonaa  Dryander^  a  dis- 
tinguished Swedish  botanist. 

A  genus  of  ProUacetB^  allied  to  Baaf^kaiOy 
containing  in  all  about  flfty  species.  Hand- 
some green-house  plants,  rarely  seen  in  culti- 
vation, notwithstanding  their  great  beauty. 

Dry'as.  From  Dryadea,  the  goddesses  of  the 
woods,  to  whom  the  oak  was  sacred.  The 
leaves  of  D,  octopetaia,  a  Scotch  plant,  on 
which  the  genus  was  founded  bv  Linuedus, 
resembles  small  oak  leaves ;  and  he,  in  play- 
ful mood,  made  Dryas  the  badge  of  YirgH's 
Dryades,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
clans.    Nat.  Ord.  Roaacea. 

A  delicate  genus  of  dwarf,  moderately- 
spreading  plants,  with  neat  evergreen  leaves 
and  strawberry-like  flowers.  All  have  white 
flowers  except  D.  Drummondii,  which  are  of  a 
sulphur  yellow.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture, 
but  require  a  moist,  shaded  situation.  They 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  are  propagated  by  division  and  by 
seeds. 

Drymo'nia.  From  drymoa,  an  oak  wood ;  their 
habitation.    Nat.  Ord.  Cfeaneraoea^ 

A  small  genus  of  South  American  shrubs  of 
climbing  habit,  found  in  moist  or  marshy  sit^ 
nations.  Flowers  large,  not  unlike  the  Gea- 
nera.  A  few  species  have  been  introduced 
into  the  green-house,  and  are  quite  orna- 
mental. They  should  be  grown  in  baskets 
ttlled  with  turf  and  pieces  of  wood,  in  a 
moist,  warm  house,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings.    Introduced  in  1806. 

Dryna'rla.  From  drya^  a  tree ;  dwelling  among 
trees.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  Ferns 
from  India  and  the  Paciflo  Islands,  now 
included  under  Polypodium  by  some  authors. 

Dryoba'lanops.  Camphor  Tree.  From  drya, 
a  tree,  balanoat  an  acorn,  and  ops,  appearance ; 
in  allusion  to  the  species  being  a  tree,  bearing 
acorn-like  fruits.    Nat.  Ord.  VipterocarpetB. 

A  large,  resinous,  camphor-bearing  ever- 
green tree,  native  of  Sumatra.  D.  aromoHoa 
furnishes  a  liquid  called  Camphor-oil  and  a 
ciystalline  solid  known  as  Sumatra  camphor. 
It  is  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Dry'pls.  From  drypto,  to  lacerate;  leaves 
armed  with  spines.  Nat.  Ord.  CaryophyUactcR. 
D.  apinoaa  is  a  beautiful  little  trailing  plant 
well  adapted  for  growing  upon  rock- work ;  its 
pretty  pale  pink  or  white  flowers  being  pro- 
duced so  as  to  completely  cover  the  ground. 
It  is  increased  by  cuttings.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  was  introduced  In  1795. 

Duck'a-foot.    See  PodophyUwn. 

Duck- weed.    The  genus  Lemna, 
Tropical.    Piatia  Stratioidea, 

Ducts.  Tubular  vessels  marked  by  transverse 
lines  or  dots;  apparently,  in  some  cases, 
modlflcations  of  spiral  vessels. 

Dumb  Cane.     Dieffenbackia  Segume. 

Duplicate.  Growing  in  pairs.  When  com- 
pounded with  the  words  crenate,  dentate, 
serrate,  it  implies  that  the  incisions  on  the 
margins  of  leaves  bearing  these  names  are 
themselves  crenated,  dentated,  and  serrated. 
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Danunan.  l!he  heart-wood,  or  that  part  of  the 
timber  of  a  tree  which  becomes  hardened  by 
the  matter  deposited  in  it.  It  is  next  the 
center  in  Ezogens  and  next  the  circumference 
in  Endogens. 

Ihira'nta.  Named  in  honor  of  Castor  DwranteSy  a 
physician  and  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Verhenacea, 
A  genus  of  free  flowering  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
D.  Plumieri,  the  best  known  species,  has 
pretty  blue  flowers  borne  in  racemes  in  great 

Erofusion.    It  was  introduced  In  1739,  and  is 
icreaaed  readily  by  cuttings. 

Da'rlo.  From  Duryon^  the  Malay  name  of  the 
fmit,  and  comes  from  ditry,  a  thorn ;  alluding 
tothe  prickly  fruit.  Nat  Ord.  SterculiaotiB. 
i).  mMhmiuSi  the  only  species,  a  noble  tree 
attaining  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet,  witn  somewhat  the  general  appearance 
of  an  elm,  produces  the  celebrated  Durian 
fruit  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  fruit 
varies  in  shape,  being  either  globular  or  oval, 
and  measures  as  much  as  ten  inches  in 
length ;  it  has  a  thick,  hard  rind  entirely  cov- 
ered with  very  strong  sharp  prickles,  and  is 
divided  into  five  cells,  each  of  which  contains 
from  one  to  four  seeds  rather  larger  than 
pigeons'  eggSy  &Qd  completely  enveloped  in  a 
nrm  luscious-looking  cream-colored  pulp, 
which  is  the  eatable  part  of  the  fruit. 

This  tree  is  commonlv  cultivated  through- 
out the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands, 
where  its  fruit,  during  the  period  it  is  in 
season,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of 
the  natives.  Ck)nsiderable  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  among  epicures  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  several  well-known  tropical  fruits, 
including  the  Durian,  the  Mangosteen,  the 
Gherlmoyer,  and  the  Fine-apple,  any  of  which 
is  made  to  occupy  the  foremost  place,  accord- 
ing to  individual  taste.  The  flavor  of  Durian, 
however,  is  said  to  be  perfectly  unique ;  and 
it  is  also  quite  certain  that  no  other  fruit, 
either  of  tropical  or  temperate  climes,  com- 
bines in  itself  such  a  delicious  flavor  with 
such  an  abominably  offensive  odor — an  odor 
commonly  compared  either  with  putrid 
animal  matter,  or  with  rotten  onions.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a  fruit  possessing 
such  an  odor  could  never  become  a  favorite ; 
but  it  is  said  that  when  once  the  repugnance 
has  been  overcome,  the  Durian  is  sure  to  flnd 
favor,  and  that  foreigners  invariably  become 
extremely  fond  of  it.  One  traveler  observes 
that  '*a  rich  custard,  highly  flavored  with 
almonds,  gives  the  best  general  idea  of  it,  but 
there  are  occasional  wafts  of  flavor  that  call 
to  mind  cream-cheese,  onion  sauce,  sherry 
wine,  and  other  incongruous  dishes.  Then 
there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smoothness  in  the 
pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which 
adds  to  its  delicacy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor 
sweet,  nor  juicv;  yet  it  wants  none  of  these 

3uaUties,  for  it  is  in  itself  perfect.  It  pro- 
uoes  no  nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the 
more  you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined 
to  stop.  In  fact,  to  eat  Durians  is  a  new 
sensation,  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  ex- 
perience." 


See  Sorghum  xndgare. 
Dusty  Miller.     Cmeraria  marUima, 
Dntoli-Clover.     TrifoUum  repena. 
Zhitoliman's  Breeches.    DicerUra  cucuUaria. 
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I>atohman*8  Pipe.    See  Ariatolochia  sipho. 

DavaOia.  Named  after  H.  A.  Duvcd^  of  Paris, 
a  botanical  author.  Nat  Ord.  AadepediaoecB. 
A  genus  of  succulent  Stapelia-like  plants, 
all  natives  of  South  Africa.  2>.  polua  has 
purplish  red  flowers  with  a  dull  orange  center, 
somewhat  resembling  a  bird's  head,  when 
viewed  sideways.  They  are  produced  in 
threes  or  fours  and  open  successively.  The 
stems  and  branches  are  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  somewhat 
clavate,  and  more  or  less  decumbent  and 
rooting.  It  is  one  of  the  flnest  plants  of  the 
genus,  and  was  introduced  in  1874. 

Duva'tia.  In  honor  of  M.  Duvau,  a  French  bot- 
anist.   Nat.  Ord.  Anacardiac&B. 

Singular  half-hardy  shrubs  from  Ohili.  The 
leaves  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  if  thrown 
upon  water,  will  start  and  Jump  about  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  They  have  a 
strong  smell  of  turpentine.  The  flowers  are 
white,  produced  in  small  spikes,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  dark  purple  berries.  They  require 
green-house  treatment.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   Introduced  in  1830. 

Dwarf.      Of  small  size  compared  with  other 
species   of  the  same  genus,  or  with  other 
.  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Dwarf  Dandelion.  Kriffia  Virffinica,  a  small 
hardy  annual,  with  yellow  flowers  resembling 
a  small  Dandelion,  common  in  New  England 
and  southward. 

Di^rarf  Fan  Palm.  A  common  name  for  Cha- 
manropa  kwnUia. 

Dy'okia.  Named  in  honor  of  Prince  Salm-Dyek, 
a  Gterman,  author  of  a  splendid  work  on  suc- 
culents.   Nat.  Ord.  BromelicBoetE. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  plants,  resem- 
bling the  Pine-apple  in  miniature,  or  a  small 
Pitcalrnia.  Z>.  rariflora  is  a  very  showy  plant 
with  orange-colored  flowers.  One  or  two 
other  species  of  the  same  general  character 
have  been  introduced  into  the  green-house. 
Propagated  by  division  or  from  seeds. 

Dyer's  Oreen-Weed.    See  Oeniata  timctaria. 
Dyer*8  Rooket,  or  Dyer's  Weed.    A  popular 
uamQ  ot  Beaeda  hUeola,  allied  to  Mignonette. 

Dynamis.  A  power.  A  flguratlve  term  em- 
ployed by  LinnaBus  to  express  the  degrees  of 
development  of  stamens.  Thus  his  Didynam4a 
signifled  stamens  of  two  different  lengths,  or 
of  two  different  degrees  of  development. 

Dypsls.  From  dtipto,  to  dip;  application  not 
given.    Nat  Ord.  PaXmaceoB. 

A  genus  of  flve  or  six  species  of  dwarf  stove- 
house  palms,  all  natives  of  Madagascar.  D, 
Madagascariensia^  D,  HildebrandHi^  and  D. 
pinnaitfroTM,  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
are  choice  sorts,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  collection. 

Dysodia.  FromdiModeA,  ill-smelling;  in  allu- 
slon  to  the  unpleasant  odor  of  some  of  the 
species.     Nat  Ord.  ComposiUB, 

A  genus  of  about  ten  species  of  erect  or  dif- 
fuse pubescent  plants,  closely  allied  to  Ta- 
getea,  and  natives  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  South-western  States.  D.  chryMn- 
themoideat  a  dwarf  annual  with  pinnatlsect 
leaves,  grows  in  great  profusion  over  the 
western  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  in  autumn 
exhales  so  unpleasant  an  odor  as  to  sicken 
travelers. 
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lilagle  Wood.   An  odoriferous  wood  coDtaining 
XU  an  abundance  of  resin  and  a  fragrant  essen- 
tial oil.     This  is  supposed  to  bo  the  Aloes 
wood  of  Scripture.    See  Aquilaria  agaUacka. 

Ba'rina.  !From  eartnos^  tiie  spring;  the  time 
of  their  flowering.    Nat.  Ord.  OrehicUuxcB. 

A  genus  of  very  rare  Orchids.  The  stems 
are  terminated  by  dense  oblong  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
They  were  introduced  from  New  Zealand  in 
1843. 

East  Indian  Rose  Bay.    See  TabemcBmontana. 
Earth-nut,  or  Earth  Chestnat.     Bunium  flex- 

Easter  Flo^^er.  Mexican.  Poinaettia  piUcher- 
rima. 

Easter  Giant.    Polygonum  biatortum. 

Easter  Uly.    LUium  Htxrrieii  and  L.  longyiorum. 

Ebena'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
not  milky,  with  alternate  leathery  and  entire 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaplirodite  (per- 
fect), or  pistillate  and  staminate.  The  fruit 
is  a  round  or  oval  berry  with  albuminous 
seeds.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  are  also  found  in  tropical  Africa, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  America, 
Brazil,  Australia,  northern  Asia,  and  China. 
The  trees  yield  a  hard  and  durable  timber. 
The  heart-wood  of  different  species  of  Dioapy* 
roB  is  the  Ebony  of  commerce,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  Eog-^g  of  Japan  is 
edible  fruit  of  Dioapyroa  Kaki,  and  our  com- 
mon Persimmon  Is  the  fruit  of  Dioapyroa  Vir- 
giniana.  There  are  five  recognized  genera 
and  about  250  species;  Dioapyroa,  Royenay 
Eudea,  and  Maba  are  examples. 

Elsenos.  A  genus  of  LegufninoacB^  numbering 
about  eight  species,  natives  of  the  high  moun- 
tainous regions  of  eastern  Eui-ope  and  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  elegant  little  shrubs,  or 
biennial  plants,  bearing  their  bright  pink  or 
violet  blossoms  on  dense  spikes  or  round 
heads  in  great  profusion.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

Ebony-tree.    See  Dioapyroa. 
Jamaica.    BryaEhenua, 
Mountain.    Bauhinia  variegaia. 
Senegal.    Daibergia  Melanoxylon, 

Ebnmeos.    Of  the  color  of  ivory. 

Eoballinm.  Squirting  Cucumber.  From  eXc&oZo, 
to  cast  out ;  because  the  seeds  are  violently 
expelled  from  the  ripe  fruit.  Nat.  Ord.  Cfucur- 
hitaoecB. 

The  Squirting  Cucumber  is  so  called  from  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  it  squirts  out  its  seeds 
ailong  with  the  serai-fluid  contents  of  the  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  a  very  slight  touch 
causes  It  to  separate  from  its  stem,  and  by 
the  violent  elastic  contraction  of  the  pericarp, 
or  rind  of  the  fruit,  the  whole  of  the  contents 
ai*e  ejected  from  the  opening  made  by  its 
separation  from  the  stem.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  drug  known 
as  Elaterium  (a  powerful  cathartic)  is  procured 
from  it.    Syn.  Momordica  Elaterium, 


ECH 

Eocremooa'rpns.  From  ekkremea,  pendant,  and 
fcorpoa,  fruit ;  position  of  seed-pods.  Nat.  Ord. 
BignoniacecR, 

The  best  known  species,  E.  acaber,  ia  a  half- 
hardy  climber,  of  exceedingly  vigorous 
growth,  producing  a  great  profusion  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  ripening  an 
abundance  of  seed.  If  cut  down  to  the  root 
in  autumn,  and  covered  with  dead  leaves, 
straw,  or  anything  to  preserve  it  from  the 
frost  during  winter,  it  will  shoot  up  again  the 
following  spring.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  it  ripens  seed  so  freely  that  it  is 
most  easily  raised  from  them.  They  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
on  a  slight  hot-bed ;  and  the  plants,  which 
should  be  kept  in  a  frame  or  green-house, 
should  be  shifted  two  or  three  times  till  they 
are  ready  for  planting  out  in  April  or  May. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Peru.  Introduced 
in  1824.    Syn.  Calampelia. 

Eohea'ndla.  Named  after  Qreg.  EcKeandia, 
botanical  professor  at  Saragossa.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  exceedingly  rare,  tender 
herbaceous  perennials,  discovered  near  the 
Beal  del  Monte  Mines,  Mexico,  by  Mr.  John 
Bule,  and  sent  by  him  to  England  In  1837.  It 
is  allied  to  the  ArUhericum,  which  in  habit  of 
growth  it  resembled.  The  flower  spike  grows 
nearly  three  feet  high,  branching,  and  during 
July  and  August  it  produces  daily  several 
Asphodel-shaped  flowers,  of  a  bright  orange- 
yellow  color.    It  is  increased  from  seeds. 

Eoheve'xia.  In  honor  of  M,  Eeheoerij  author  of 
the  splendid  drawings  of  the  Flora  Mexicani. 
Nat.  Ord.  CfraaaulaeecB. 

The  Echeverias  are  succulent  plants,  all 
more  or  less  ornamental,  particularly  so  when 
in  flower.  Some  are  dwarf  and  herb-like  in 
their  manner  of  growth,  and  others  more  or 
less  shrubby  in  their  habit.  They  are  all 
free-growing  plants,  suitable  for  rockeries, 
edgings,  or  massing ;  where  "  carpet  bedding'* 
is  done  the  Echiveriaa  are  indispensable. 
They  require  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house during  winter,  and,  like  most  other 
succulents,  to  be  carefully  watered ;  in  fact, 
the  soU  must  never  approach  a  soddened  con- 
dition. They  must,  however,  be  freely  sup- 
pliidd  with  water  whUe  in  a  growing  condition. 
The  Echeverias  are  readily  propagated  by  the 
leaves,  especially  those  produced  along  the 
flower-stem,  and  by  seeds.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Mexico,  and  require  a  very  open  or 
porous  soil,  consisting  of  loam  and  coarse 
sand.  Some  of  the  more  popular  kinds  are  of 
recent  introduction.  A  number  of  the  species 
are  now  classed  with  Cotyledon, 

Eohina'oea.  Purple  Cone-Flower.  FromecfctacM, 
a  hedge-hog;  referring  to  the  involucre,  or 
scaly  covering  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poaiixB, 

A  small  genus  of  coarse-growing,  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials,  bearing  large  purple  or 
reddish  flowers,  with  a  dark  centre.  They  axe 
common  south  and  west. 
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SoUnate.  Furnished  with  numerous  rigid  hairs 
or  straight  prickles ;  as  the  fruit  of  Oastanea 
veacot  Amomum  «i46tUah*m,  eto. 

Bohi'nooa'ctas.  From  echinos,  hedge-hog,  and 
oactua;  a  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  a 
spiny  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  CactacecB, 

This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  order ;  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the 
plants,  crowned  as  they  are  at  times  with 
their  large  flowers,  renders  them  objects  of 
much  attention  among  the  admirers  of  this 
class  of  vegetable  forms.  The  soil  we  prefer 
for  their  culture  is  a  mixture  of  rich  loam, 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  sand,  in 
equal  quantities.  This  must  be  well  drained 
by  mixing  small  lumps  of  charcoal  and  pots- 
herds with  the  earth,  and  by  placing  a  layer 
of  the  same  matericd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  Through  the  winter  the  plants  shoula 
be  kept  in  a  reduced  temperature,  such  as 
that  of  a  green-house,  and  have  little  or  no 
water,  but  in  summer  they  grow  and  flower 
more  freely  if  allowed  a  stove  temperature 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture.  Bright  sun- 
light is  essential  to  their  vigor  at  all  seasons, 
but  most  particularly  so  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  ffenus  comprises  many  species;  more 
than  hidf  of  them  natives  of  Mexico,  the  rest 
being  distributed  throughout  South  America 
They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which  should 
be  dried  a  few  days  after  being  taken  off  the 
plant.    First  inti*oduced  In  1796. 

B'chlnops.  Globe  Thistle.  From  echinoet  a 
hedge-hog,  and  opia,  like;  referring  to  the 
spiny  scal^  of  the  involucre,  or  covering  of 
composite  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoHUB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annual,  biennial,  and  per- 
ennial plants,  generally  with  blue  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  dense  round  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  so  that  each  cluster  of  flower- 
heads  has  the  appearance  of  a  single  head, 
containing  many  florets.  They  are  all  of 
easy  culture,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any 
situation.  For  moderate-sized  gardens,  thev 
are  too  rank  growing  and  coarse  to  be  useful. 
They  are  natives  of  southern  Europe,  and 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

Bobino'psia.  A  small  genus  of  CoctooecB,  now 
generally  placed  as  a  sectiop  of  Cereus. 

Bohi'tes.  From  eekia,  a  viper ;  referring  to  the 
snake-like  coils  of  the  twining  shoots.  Nat. 
Ord.  ApocjfnacecB. 

A  genus  of  magniflcent  green-house  climb- 
ing plants,  with  yellow,  white,  red,  and  crim- 
son flowers,  and  richly-veined  leaves.  They 
closely  resemble  Diplctdenia,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  for  culture.  It  Is  an  extensive 
genus,  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

gohinm,  Viper's  Bugloss.  From  ec^ts,  a  viper; 
seeds  like  Uie  viper's  head.  Nat.  Ord.  Bom- 
ginacea. 

Perennial,  biennial,  and  annual  plants  gener- 
ally with  rich  dark-blue  flowers;  though 
some  of  the  kinds  that  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Canaries  have  red, 
white,  or  violet  flowers.  They  are  easily  prop- 
agated by  seeds  or  division  of  the  root. 
First  introduced  in  1683. 

BdolwaiflB.    See  Leontopodium. 

Sdgad.  When  one  color  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  narrow  rim  of  another  color. 
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Edgeworthla.  Nfimed  for  M.  P.  Edgewatiht 
an  East  Indian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Thyme- 

ICUXCB. 

Ornamental  evergreen  green-house  shrubs 
with  yellow  flowers,  closely  allied  to  Daphne. 
Natives  of  China  and  Japan. 

Edwa'rdsla.  In  honor  of  Sydeanham  Edwards, 
a  celebrated  English  botanical  draughtsman. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminosoB. 

Half-hardy  low  trees  and  shrubs,  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  very  ouriouslv-shaped  seed 
pods  and  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dark  golden 
yellow.  They  are  beautiful  plants  for  lawn 
decoration,  but  must  be  protected  in  winter. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  1772.    Syn.  Sophcra. 

Eel-GraBa.    See  VaUianeria. 


Applied  to  inflorescence,  and  means 
a  kind  of  panicle  with  a  very  loose  arrange- 
ment. 

Egg-Plant.  The  Egg-Plant  of  our  gardens  is 
Solanum  meUmgena,  var.  ovigerum,  a  native  of 
North  Africa.  It  was  flrst  introduced  into 
England  in  1596,  but  for  a  long  time  was  little 
known  or  used,  owing  much  to  the  climate 
being  unsuited  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  fruit.  In  India  and  other  hot  countries 
it  is  a  favorite  article  of  food,  and  for  many 
years  it  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  In  this 
country.  In  India  it  is  served  up  with  sugar 
and  wine,  and  in  Italv  and  France  it  is  used  in 
stews  and  soups.  Of  this  species  there  are 
several  varieties,  the  favorite  being  the  **  Im- 
proved New  York  Purple,"  which  is  a  strong 
grower,  the  plants  yielding  from  flve  to  eight 
fruits,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size ; 
the  size,  however,  depends  much  on  the  soli 
and  method  of  culture.  For  perfection  of 
growth,  a  very  rich  soil,  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  warm  weather  are  required,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  frequent  hoeings.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, fruit  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  and  weighing 
five  to  six  pounds,  is  easily  obtained.  There 
are  several  other  species  occasionally  grown  in 
our  gardens,  one  having  bright  scarlet,  another 
whi&  fruit,  each  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
which  are  chiefly  grown  as  curiosities.  The 
white  variety  is  edible,  however,  and  is  per^ 
haps  the  most  delioatelv  flavored.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  about  March  1st,  in  a  tem- 
perature at  no  time  lower  than  70^  Fahr., 
and  from  the  seed  bed  pricked  out  in  shallow 
boxes,  and  from  these,  again,  into  small  flower 
pots,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  open  gi-ound 
when  all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  as  the 
plant,  being  tropical,  is  at  all  times  sensitive 
to  cold. 

Eggs  and  Bacon.    Linaria  mUgaria,  and  Lotua 
cornicukUua, 

Bgga  and  Batter.    Linaria  vulgaria. 

Eglantine.    Sweet  Briar.    Roaa  rubiginoaa, 

Egyptian  Bean.    See  Dolichoa  Lahlah. 
Of  Pythagoras.    Nelumbium  apedoaum, 

Egyptian  Lily.    See  Richardia. 

Egyptian  Lotus.    Nymphoea  Lotua. 

Egyptian  Pea.    See  Cicer. 

Egyptian   Rose.      Scabioaa   arvenaia,    and    8, 
atropurpyrea, 

Egyptian  Thorn.     CraUagua  Pyracanlha. 
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Bhre'tia.  In  honor  of  D,  Q.  Ehrett  a  celebrated 
German  botanical  draughtsman.  Nat.  Ord. 
BoragifuicecR. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  tropical 
trees  and  shrubs,  producing  large  corymbs  of 
fragrant,  mostly  white  flowers.  Introduced 
in  1823 ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Bhre'tla'ceee.  A  natural  order,  now  placed  as  a 
tribe  of  Soraginacece. 

Biohho'mia.  Named  In  honor  of  J.  ii.  F,  Eich- 
ftom,  an  eminent  Prussian.  Nat.  Ord.  Ponte- 
deriaoea. 

Very  interesting  stove  aquatics,  natives  of 
South  America  and  tropical  Africa.  E.  eras- 
stpes,  Syn.  P&ndeteria  azurea,  or  P.  crasaipeH, 
grows  freely,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  without  the  roots  being  in  the  soil ;  the 
other  species  are  easily  grown  in  pots  filled 
with  coarse,  rather  rich  soil,  immersed  and 
kept  in  water. 

Blseagna'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  more  or  less  covered  with  minute 
silvery  or  brown  scurfy  scales,  and  natives 
chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  There 
are  four  known  genera  and  about  thirty  spe- 
cies. Skepherdia,  Etaagmta^  and  Hippophae 
are  examples  of  the  order. 


'gnua  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive.  From 
ElaiOf  an  olive,  and  agnoa^  a  chaste  tree; 
resemblance  the  tree  bears.  Nat.  Ord.  EIcb- 
agnaoecR. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  ornamental 
low-growing  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  Asia.  E.  hortenaia,  is  an 
old  garden  shrub,  noted  for  the  silvery  white- 
ness of  its  foliage,  and,  on  this  account,  is 
often  selected  to  plant  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, or  to  contrast  with  shrubs  of  darker 
foliage.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  May,  are 
quite  small,  pale  vellow,  and  fragrant.  E. 
argeniea  is  described  by  Gray,  under  the  name 
of  8heph»d\a  argentect,  which  see* 

BUe'lfl.  The  Oil  Palm.  From  Elaia,  the 
olive;  similaritv  of  expressing  oil  from  the 
fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  PahnaoecB. 

This  interesting  genus  of  Palms  consists  of 
but  few  species,  the  minor  ones  beir\g  na- 
tives of  South  America.  E.  Owneensia,  the 
most  important  species,  abounds  on  the  west 
coast  oi  Africa.  It  grows  to  the  greatest 
perfection  in  shady  places,  where  the  trees 
attain  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  immense 
groves  interspersed  with  the  larger  vegeta- 
tion of  that  country,  gives  the  landscape  an 
indescribable  beauty.  The  fruits  in  this 
species  are  borne  in  immense  dense  heads, 
measuring  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  circumference,  the 
individual  fruit,  or  nut,  being  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  by  an  inch  in  oiameter.  These 
fruits  yield  the  Palm  Oil  of  commerce,  the 
collecting  of  which  is  the  principal  industry 
of  the  negroes  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  west  coast.  The 
oil  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  fruit,  boiling 
in  water,  and  skimming  it  off  as  it  rises  to 
the  surface.  The  Palm  Oil  of  commerce  is 
about  the  consistence  of  butter,  of  a  deep 
orange  yellow,  becoming  lighter  upon  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  fresh  it  emits  a 
sweet  violet  odor.  In  Africa  this  oil  is  used 
as  butter  under  the  name  of  ghea.  A  soup  is 
also  made  of  it,  that  forms  an  important 
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article  of  food.  The  vast  productiveness  of 
the  plant  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
importations  into  Great  Britain  alone,  in  1860, 
amounted  to  more  than  eiffht  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  chief  uses  to  which  this  oil  is  ap- 
plied is  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  Palm 
Oil  soap,  and  for  lubricating  oil  for  machin- 
ery. 

BlsDOoa'rpua.  From  Elaia,  the  olive,  and  kar^ 
pua,  fruit;  resemblance  of  the  fruits.  Nat 
Ord.  TUiacecB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  trees  belonging  to  the 
Linden  family.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  green,  quite  showy. 
The  rough  bony  fruit,  or  stone,  has  a  sculp- 
tured appearance,  and  is  used  for  necklaces 
and  other  articles  of  ornament.  The  fruit  is 
surrounded  by  an  edible  pulp,  and  is  pickled 
like  olives.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  species 
affords  an  excellent  dye,  varying  from  light 
brown  to  deep  black ;  it  is  highly  valued  for 
its  permanency. 

Eteode'ndron.  Olive  Wood.  From  Elaki,  an 
olive,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  alluding  to  the  re- 
semblance.   Nat.  Ord.  CelastrcusetB. 

A  genus  of  medium-slKed  evergreen  trees, 
common  in  Africa,  India,  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  also  abundant  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
trees  grow  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high, 
much  branched,  with  rough,  scraggy  trunks, 
tmd  furnish  the  Olive  Wood,  used  so  much 
in  turning  and  various  small  works,  such 
as  boxes,  charms,  trinkets,  and  small  cabi- 
net work.  The  fruit  is  much  esteemed  and 
yields  an  oil  something  like  that  of  the  true 
Olive,  Oka  EuropoBOt  though  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

mder.    American.    Sambucua  Canadenaia,  and 
the  genus  Iva, 
British.    Saimbueua  niarci. 
Marsh,  or  Water.     Vummum  Opubua. 
Poison.    Rhua  venemi^m. 
Wild,  of  North  America.    Aralia  kiapida. 

Elecampane.    See  Inula  Helenium. 

Elephant's  Apple.    Feronia  Ekphantvm. 

Elephant's  Bar.  The  genus  Begonia,  and  OolO' 
caaia  eaculenia,     ^ 

Elephant's  Foot.  See  Tealudinaria  Elq^han^ 
iipea, 

Elephant's-trunk  Plant.  Martynia  prohoaddea, 
and  Adenium  namaquoM/un. 

Eletta'xla.  A  synonym  of  Amomum,  which 
see. 

Eleusi'ne.  Derived  from  Eleuaia,  where  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Oeres.  Nat.  Ord. 
OraminacecB. 

A  family  of  curious  grasses,  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  Indies.  E.  oHgoatachyOt  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  species,  is  a  dwarf 
grass,  well  adapted  for  the  flower  border,  or 
to  be  used  as  a  ''dried  grass"  for  winter- 
bouquets;  it  is  native  of  China,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  perennial  duration.  S.  coracana, 
is  grown  in  Japan  as  a  grain  crop  for  its  large 
f&.nnaceous  seeds. 

EUohry'sam.    See  Helichruawn. 

Ellse'na.    Named  In  honor  of  Prinoeaa  EHae, 

sister  of  Napoleon.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryiUidacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  strong-growing  bulbs  from 

Peru.    The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  duster  on  a 
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scape  nearly  three  feet  high,  pure  white  and 
fragrant,  oloeely  resembling  laimene.  They 
require  green  house  'treatment.  To  bring 
them  into  flower,  water  should  be  withheld 
after  their  season's  growth,  until  the  flower 
spike  appears,  when  they  should  have  the 
warmest  position  In  the  green-house,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  water.  Propagated  by  off- 
sets.   Litroduced  in  1837. 


Magnolia  glauca, 

EUc's-hom  Fern.    PlcUycerivm  cUcicome. 

BUobooa'rpos  oleracens.    Pod  Fern.     A  syn- 
onym of  CercUopteria  thalictroidea,  which  see. 


American,  or  White.     Ulmua  Americana. 
American  Cork,  or  Bock.     Ulmua  racemoaa. 
Moose,  Bed,  or  Slippery.     ITlmtta  ftUvA, 
Witch,  or  Wych.     Uhnua  Montana, 

Elo'decL  Water  Thyme.  From  erodes,  a  marsh ; 
the  habitation  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
JBydrocharidcuxtB. 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  or  marshy  plants, 
natives  of  this  country  and  western  Asia.  E. 
VirqMea  is  rather  a  handsome  plant,  with 
flesh  or  pink-colored  flowers,  disposed  in  axil- 
lary or  terminal  clusters. 

Blongated.  Lengthened  or  stretched  out ;  when 
any  part  of  an  organ  is  in  any  way  remarkable 
for  its  length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth. 

JSHyiauM.  Lyme-Grass.  Wild  Bye.  According 
to  Linnceus  it  is  named  from  elyo,  to  cover. 
Nat.  Ord.  ChraminaceoR. 

A  genus  of  strong-growing  grasses,  inhabi- 
tants of  both  the  new  and  the  old  worlds. 
Some  of  the  species  are  grown  for  economic 
purposes,  others  for  their  ornamental  charac- 
ter. E.  arenariuB  affords  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  grain  crop  attainable  by  the  Icelanders, 
and  this  only  can  be  cultivated  in  very  favor- 
able localities.  They  highly  appreciate  the 
seeds,  call  them  Melur,  and  eat  them  raw  or 
made  into  cakes.  It  is  also  useful  for  binding 
moveable  sand  hills,  etc.,  b^ means  of  its  long 
creeping  rhizomes.  E.  hwtrix,  is  a  native 
species,  and  is  grown  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  is  popularlv  known  as  Bottle-brush 
Grass,  and  is  referred  by  Gray  to  the  genus 
Qymnoaiichum, 

Emarginate.  Having  a  small  notch  in  the  end, 
as  if  a  piece  had  been  taken  out. 

XSmbooaed  Cyiureas.    See  Glyptoatrobw, 

ISmbryo.  The  rudiment  of  a  plant  contained  in 
the  seed.  It  makes  its  flrst  appearance  soon 
after  the  pollen  has  fertilized  the  ovule. 
JiHxed  embryOj  a  leaf  bud. 

Bmpetra'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  with 
heath-like,  evergreen  leaves,  without  stipules, 
and  small  axillary  flowers,  which  are  usually 
imperfect.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the 
northern  paits  of  Europe  and  America.  There 
are  four  known  genera  and  flve  species. 
E>mpetra,m^  OeraHola  and  Corema  are  examples 
of  the  order. 

Brnpe'tnun.  Crake-berry,  or  Crow-berry.  From 
en,  upon,  and  petrost  a  rock ;  in  allusion  to  the 
place  of  growth.    Nat.  Ord.  EmpetracecB, 

R,  nigrum,  a  native  hardy  species,  is  an 
ornamental  evergreen,  low-spreading,  heath- 
like shrub,  bearing  edible  brownish-black  ber- 
ries; well  adapted  for  a  damp  situation  on  a 
rockery. 
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Bnoephala'rtos.  From  en,  within,  hephdU,  the 
head,  and  artoa^  bread ;  the  inner  part  of  the 
top  of  the  trunk  being  farinaceous.  Nat.  Ord. 
CycadQ4X(B, 

This  is  a  small  genus  separated  from  Zamia, 
They  are  in  all  respects  veiy  similar  plants, 
require  the  same  treatment,  and  are  natives 
principally  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Several  of  the  species  are  valuable  decorative 
plants. 

Xhichanter's  Nightshade.    See  CirccBa. 

Encholi'rion.  A  genus  of  Bromelia.ce(Bf  consist- 
ing of  a  few  Brazilian  herbaceous  plants, 
usually  referred  to  Vrieaia,  which  see. 

Endive.  Oichorivm  Endivia,  This  hardy  annual 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indien,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  valuable  salad  at  a  time  when  few  other 
vegetables  are  furnished  for  the  table.  Like 
the  lettuce,  its  leaves  are  used  before  its  flow- 
ering stem  begins  to  appear.  These  leaves 
are  very  hard  and  bitter  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  they  are  therefore  blanched,  and  if  this 
be  properly  performed  they  become  crisp  and 
tender,  and  retain  only  an  agreeable  bitter- 
ness. Many  varieties  of  the  Endive  are 
included  in  seedsmen's  lists,  all  of  which  are 
the  results  of  selection  and  cultivation. 

BndLve.    Wild.    See  Cfichorium, 

Endocarp.  The  lining  of  a  carpel;  the  inner 
surface  or  lining  of  a  fruit,  representing  at 
that  time  the  upper  surface  of  a  carpellary 
leaf.    The  stone  of  a  Cherry  is  its  endocaj:p« 

Endogena.  A  large  class  of  plants  to  which  the 
name  of  Monoootyledone  is  also  given.  ''They 
have  a  cellular  and  vascular  system,  the  latter 
exhibiting  spiral  vessels.  Their  stem  is  endo- 
genous, that  is  to  say,  increases  in  diameter 
by  the  addition  of  woody  vessels  towards  its 
interior,  the  outer  part  being  the  oldest  and 
densest,  and  hence  the  name  Endogens, 
inward-growers;  bundles  of  woody,  spiral, 
and  pitted  vessels  are  scattered  throughout 
the  cellular  tissue;  there  is  no  pith,  no  separ- 
able bark,  no  woody  rings  or  zones,  and  no 
true  medullary  rays.  The  age  of  woody  Endo- 
gens cannot  be  determined  by  counting  con- 
centric rings,  as  in  Exogens.  The  leaves  are 
usuallv  continuous  with  the  stem,  and  do  not 
fall  off  by  articulations ;  and  when  at  length 
they  separate,  their  bases  leave  marks  or 
scars  at  deflnite  intervals  on  the  stem,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Palms.  The  stems  of  Endogens 
are  often  subterranean,  In  the  form  of  corms, 
rhizomes,  or  bulbs.  The  leaves. have  stom- 
ates,  and  their  venation  is  usually  parallel, 
though  in  a  few  cases  it  is  slightlv  reticulated. 
The  flowers  have  stamens  and  pistils,  and 
three-membered  symmetry.  The  ovules  are 
contained  in  an  ovarv,  and  the  embryo  has 
one  cotyledon,  or  seed  lobe,  whence  they  are 
called  monocotyledonous. 

EndosmoBa  That  force  which  causes  a  viscid 
fluid  lying  within  a  cavity  to  attract  to  itself 
a  watery  fluid  through  an  organic  membrane. 

Engelma'nnia.  Named  in  honor  of  Cfeorge  Engel- 
mann^  of  St.  Louis,  a  celebrated  botanist.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoMlce, 

E.  pinnatifida,  the  only  species,  is  an  erect, 
hardy  perennial  herb,  with  golden-yellow 
flowers  one  to  two  Inches  in  diameter.  It 
grows  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  thrives 
in  ordinary  garden  soil.  It  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  from  the  western  prairies  in  1881. 
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English  Mercury.  Chenepodium  Bonue  Hen- 
ricus. 

Enkla'nthaB.  From  enkoua,  enlarged,  and 
arUhoay  a  flower ;  the  flowers  are  swollen  in  the 
middle.    Nat.  Ord.  EricacecB. 

Highly  beautiful  objects,  which,  from  their 
habit  of  blooming  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  are  much  esteemed  for  ornamenting 
the  green-house  and  conservatory.  They 
should  have  a  shaded  situation  out  of  doors 
through  the  summer.  Propagated  by  out- 
tings,  which  require  to  be  of  firm,  young 
wood.  There  are  Ave  species,  natives  princi- 
pally of  Japan,  China,  and  the  East.  First 
introduced  from  China  in  1812. 

Bnsifonn.  Quite  straight,  with  the  point  acute, 
like  the  blade  of  a  broadsword  or  the  leaf  of 
an  Iris. 

Bnta'da.    The  Malabar  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Legu- 

A  genus  of  ornamental  hot-house  climbers, 
consisting  of  Ave  species,  with  white  or  yel- 
low flowers,  produced  either  in  spikes  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves,  or  in  bunches  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  genus  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  its 
pods,  which  are  flat  and  woody,  divided  into 
numerous  joints,  each  containing  one  large, 
flat,  polished  seed.  In  E.  sctmdene,  a  native  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  the  pods 
often  measure  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.  The 
seeds  are  nearly  two  inches  across  by  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  have  a  hard,  woody,  and 
beautifully-polished  shell,  of  a  dark-brown  or 
purplish  color.  In  the  tropics  the  natives 
convert  these  seeds  into  snuff-boxes,  scent- 
bottles,  and  various  other  trinkets.  In  this 
country  they  are  much  worn  as  charms  on 
watch-guards,  and  are  very  common  in  their 
natural  state  on  the  side-walk  stands  in 
Broadway,  New  York.  They  are  natives  of 
the  West  and  East  Indies  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  seeds  are  often  picked  up  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Finland,  having  been  conveyed  there 
by  the  great  oceanic  currents.  They  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  Sea  Beans  and  Florida 
Beans. 

Bome'con.  A  genus  of  PapaveracecB,  containing 
only  one  species,  described  as  intermediate 
between  Stylophorum  and  8anguinaria,  from 
both  of  which,  however,  it  differs  widely  in  Its 
scapose  habit  and  racemose  flowers.  Unlike 
the  Poppies,  also,  the  Eomecon  holds  its  indi- 
vidnal  flowers  for  many  days  together,  and 
produces  them  in  such  abundance  from  May 
to  September  as  to  merit  a  flrst  place  in  all 
good  collections.  It  is  quite  a  novelty,  and 
with  its  yellow-green  cyclamen-like  leaves 
and  showy  flowers  forms  quite  a  picturesque 
group  in  the  herbaceous  border.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  Kwangsi,  China,  in  1884,  by  Dr. 
Henry,  and  is  readily  increased  by  means  of 
its  numerous  runners. 

Eope'pon.  A  genus  of  ornamental  gourds,  con- 
sisting of  two  species,  formerly,  and  still, 
generally  includea  in  the  genus  Trichoaanthe8t 
which  see. 

Epacrlda'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  shrubby 
plants,  with  usually  simple  alternate  leaves, 
and  regulai  and  perfect  flowers  in  spikes  or 
racemes.  Natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Australia.    There  are  thirty-two  known 
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genera  and  over  900  species.  Bipitcris,  Stf^ 
pheliOf  and  DrcuxfphyUum  are  examples  of  the 
order. 

Bpa'crls.  From  ept,  upon,  and  akrost  the  top ; 
The  Epacris  grows  upon  the  tops  of  hills  and 
on  rising  grounds.    Nat.  Ord.  BpacridaoecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs 
from  Australia,  the  species  of  which  are  highly 
valued,  both  for  their  graceful  beauty  and  the 
early  period  at  which  they  produce  their 
abundant  flowers.  For  a  proper  method  of 
treatment,  we  quote  from  the  Florist's  Jour- 
nal :  **  The  method  we  are  about  to  recom- 
mend for  the  management  of  these  lovely 
plants  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  treatment,  but  as 
we  have  found  it  so  decidedly  preferable,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  advising  its  adoption. 
To  begin,  we  select  young,  healthy  plants,  and 
in  February  remove  them  from  the  small  pots 
in  which  they  have  been  grown  into  others 
three  or  four  sizes  larger,  according  to  the 
apparent  strength  of  the  individual,  using  a 
very  sandy  soil ;  the  rougher  and  more  turf^ 
the  soil  is  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  drains 
age.  The  plants  are  then  cut  back  to  within 
four  or  flve  joints  of  their  last  growth  and  are 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  where  they  soon 
*  break '  vigorously.  These  new  growths  are 
stopped  by  pinching  off  their  tops  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  taking 
care,  however,  to  discontinue  it  after  July,  so 
that  the  last  shoots  may  have  time  to  ripen 
before  the  winter,  and,  by  giving  proper  atten- 
tion to  watering,  they  will  attain  a  length  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  make  nice  little  specimens 
to  bloom  in  the  following  spring.  After  they 
have  then  done  flowering,  they  are  again 
repotted,  and,  instead  of  being  stopped  In 
their  after-growth,  are  at  once  cut  back  to 
very  near  the  base  of  the  preceding  year's 
shoots,  and  are  then  allowed  to  grow  as  far 
as  they  please,  training  them  into  any  desir- 
able form.  Thus,  Instead  of  a  few  flowers  on 
several  small  stems,  we  have  long  spikes  full 
of  flowers,  increasing  the  general  beauty  of 
the  plants  to  an  amazing  extent.  Every  year 
they  are  cut  down  in  the  same  manner,  and 
each  season  more  numerous  spikes  are  pro* 
duced.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  after 
the  flrst  season  the  plants  are  not  subjected  to 
a  high  temperature,  choosing  In  preference  a 
shaded,  airy  place  for  them  to  make  their  new 
wood  through  the  summer,  removing  them 
about  August  to  a  sunny  position,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  recent  shoots;  in  other  respects 
ordinary  attention  is  all  that  Is  reauired.'* 
Hardly  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country,  as  they  suffer,  like  the  Heath,  from  our 
long,  dry,  hot  summers.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  when  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  E.  grandiflora^  one  of  the  finest 
species,  was  introduced  in  1803. 

Ephe'dra.  The  Greek  for  the  Hippurls,  or 
Horse-tail,  which  it  resembles.  Wat.  Ord. 
GnetacecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  evergreen  trailing 
shrubs  with  numerous  slender-jointed,  green 
branches,  and  small,  scale-like  leaves.  These 
shrubs  inhabit  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  salt  plains  of  Asia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  ornamental,  but  are  not  suf- 
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floiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winters,  unpro- 
tected, north  of  the  Garollnas.  One  of  the 
species,  E.  antiayphUUica,  is  said  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  tannin. 

BpfaemeraL  Existing  for,  or  less  than,  one 
day;  as  where  a  corolla  expands  for  a  few 
hours  at  most,  and  then  fades. 

Bpide'iidniin.  From  epi,  upon,  and  dendron,  a 
tree ;  the  plants  are  usually  found  growing  on 
the  branches  of  trees.  Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaisetB. 
This  is  an  extensive  and,  for  the  most  part, 
beautiful  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids.  All  of 
them  may  be  grown  on  billets  of  wood  or  on 
cork,  or,  where  it  is  preferred,  for  the  stronger 
growing  species,  pots  may  be  used,  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
soil  be  porous  and  well  drained.  It  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  sphagnum  moss 
and  fibrous  peat,  filling  the  pots  for  two- 
thirds  their  depths  with  broken  potsherds, 
and  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  them,  the 
base  of  their  pseudo-bulbs  must  be  kept  con- 
siderably above  the  rim,  so  that  water 
may  not  lodge  between  them.  The  same  relar 
tive  variations  of  temperature  should  be 
observed  for  these  as  mentioned  for  Dendro- 
bium,  keeping  it  at  an  average  of  ten  degrees 
lower  than  recommended  for  that  genus ;  and 
as  the  same  principles  govern  the  growth  of 
each,  the  like  changes  of  atmospheric  influence 
are  necessary  in  either  case.  The  genus  con- 
sists of  over  300  species,  distributed  through- 
out the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  Propagated  by  division.  The  first 
species  was  introduced  in  1738. 

Bpldennifl.  The  true  skin  of  a  plant,  immediate- 
ly underlying  the  cuticle. 


.  Trailing  Arbutus.  From  epi,  upon, 
and  gaia,  the  earth;  referring  to  its  trailing 
habit.    Nat.  Ord.  EricacecR, 

E.  repenSf  the  only  spt)cies,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  native  early  spring-flowering 
plants.  It  is  a  low-growing,  evergreen  shrub, 
producing  axillary  clusters  of  small  rose- 
colored  flowers,  remarkable  for  their  rich, 
spicy  fragrance.  They  are  usually  found  in 
the  shade  of  Pines  or  Scrub  Oaks.  In  warm, 
sheltered  situations  they  show  their  flowers 
early  in  April.  It  is  commonly  known  on 
Long  Island,  where  it  grows  in  great  abun- 
ance,  as  TraUing  Arbutus,  in  New  England  as 
May  Flower,  and  in  many  localities  as  Ground 
Iiaurel.  It  can  be  easily  grown  in  the  shaded 
border  by  removing  the  plant  from  the  woods 
in  autumn,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
roots.  After  planting  In  a  sandy  soil,  protect 
from  sun  ana  winds  by  a  slight  covering  of 
dry  leaves.  Clumps  carefully  taken  up  in 
autumn,  and  put  in  a  cool  green-house  in 
February,  will  come  into  flower  in  March. 


.  _  Growing  on  land,  in  contradistinc- 

tion to  growing  in  the  water.  Also  when  any 
part  of  a  terroBtrial  plant  grows  close  to  the 
earth. 

Bpigynooa.  Upon  the  ovary;  a  term  applied 
when  the  outer  whorls  of  the  flower  adhere  to 
the  ovary,  so  that  their  upper  portions  alone 
are  free,  and  appear  to  be  seated  on  it,  as  in 
UmbeU^ercB,  etc. 

Bpiloa>iam.  Willow  Herb.  Prom  cpt,  upon, 
and  I0608,  a  pod;  flowers  superior  or  seated 
on  a  seed-poa.    Nat.  Ord.  OnagracecB, 
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A  genus  of  tall-growing,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  some  of 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
try. Several  of  our  native  species  are  showy 
plants,  with  large  spikes  of  pink  flowers,  that 
make  them  conspicuous  border  plants.  They 
are  all  of  easy  culture,  taking  cai*e  of  them- 
selves when  once  planted,  and  are  increased 
by  division  in  spring,  or  from  seeds. 

ZSplme'dium.  Barrenwort.  From  epi,  upon, 
akin  to,  and  Median,  a  plant,  said  to  be  grown 
in  Media;  a  name  from  Dioscorldes.  Nat.  Ord. 
BerberidacecB, 

Ornamental  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
with  stalked  compound  leaves,  and  flowers  of 
various  colors.  They  form  admirable,  plants 
for  rockwork  and  grow  best  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  and  leaf  mould.  Propagated  by  division. 
Natives  of  Japan,  Persia,  Algeria,  etc. 

Spipa'otls.  Very  pretty  hardy  orchids,  natives 
of  Europe,  and  Itussian  Asia.  Stem  one  to 
two  feet  high,  leafy,  bearing  a  loose  raceme 
of  purple,  brown,  or  white  flowers.  They  are 
of  easy  culture  in  shady  borders,  and  form 
excellent  subjects  for  naturalizing  in  artiflclal 
bogs,  or  in  moist,  peaty  spots. 

Bpi'phora.  A  pretty  little  terrestrial  Orchid, 
from  South  Africa,  with  yellow  flowers  streak- 
ed with  red.  E.  pubeacena,  the  only  species, 
was  taken  from  JPolystachya, 

Bpiphylkms.  Either  growing  upon  or  inserted 
on  a  leaf. 

Bpiphy'llom.  Grab's  Claw  Cactus,  Lobster- 
leaved  Cactus.  From  epi,  upon,  and  phyUon, 
a  leaf;  flowers  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  leaf- 
like branches.    Nat.  Ord.  Oaetaceas. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Cactaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Brazil,  where  they  are  generally 
found  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  varieties 
are  numerous  and  are  largely  cultivated  for 
their  showy  flowers.  E,  irunccUvm  and  its  var- 
ieties are  the  kinds  usually  cultivated  in 
our  green-houses,  and  are  among  the  most 
highly  colored  and  beautiful  of  our  wluter- 
flowering  plants.  They  are  often  grafted  on 
Cereua  triangularis,  C.  grandytama,  U.  aerpenti- 
nu8,  and  others,  but  do  best,  perhaps,  on  the 
Pereakia.  A  large  symmetrical  neod  is  easily 
formed,  and  with  proper  attention  will  make 
a  plant  worthy  of  a  situation  in  any  green- 
house. Their  culture  is  of  the  easiest  descrip- 
tion ;  delighting  in  a  rich,  well-drained,  sandy 
soil,  they  should  have  plenty  of  air,  water  and 
sunlight  while  they  are  growing  and  watered 
sparingly  during  the  winter  months  until  re- 
quired to  be  brought  into  bloom.  The  Eplphyl- 
lum  is  one  of  the  best  of  sitting-room  plants, 
and  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  November  to 
March  with  good  management.  There  were 
formerly  many  species  included  in  this  genus, 
most  of  which  are  now  found  in  CMiue,  Cereua, 
and  PhyUocaetua, 

Bpiphytes.  Plants  which  grow  upon  the 
surface  of  others,  without  deriving  any  nutri- 
ment from  them,  as  many  Mosses  and  Orchids. 

Bpigy'iiiixm  leucobotxya.  A  synonym  of  Vac- 
dnium  leucobotrya. 

Bpipre'mnum.    From  ept,  upon,  and  premnon, 
a  trunk;  in  allusion  to  the  species  rooting 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees.    Nat.  Ord.  Araidex, 
A  genus  of  about  eight  species  of  climb- 
ing   evergreen    plants    from    the    Malayan 
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Archipelago  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacifto.  E, 
MWdbiie^  the  Tonga  Plant,  a  native  of  Fiji,  is 
thus  described  by  N.  E.  Bi*own :  *'  This  is  an 
ornamentdi  climber,  of  rapid  growth,  with 
bold,  dark  green,  pinnatisect  leaves  in  the 
adult  stage,  and  large  inflorescences,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  MonAera.  It  Is  a  very  suitable 
plant  for  training  up  pillars,  trunks  of  palms, 
tree  ferns,  et«.,  or  the  back  wail  of  a  stove ; 
and  besides  itis  ornamental  character,  it  is 
specially  interesting  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  plant  changes  its  appearance  as  it  develops 
from  its  juvenile  stage  with  small  enure 
leaves,  to  its  adult  flowering  stage  with  large 
pinnatisect  leaves;  as  well  as  for  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  which  appear  to  have  been  long 
known  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  the 
plant  inhabits." 

Epl'sda.  From  egpiacioa^  shaded ;  occurring  in 
their  native  habitats  in  shady  places.  Nat. 
Ord.  Qe»nera4X(B. 

Green-house  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
beautifully  colored  foliage,  and  solitaiy 
flowers  on  short  axillary  stems.  They  make 
very  pretty  basket  plants  for  the  hot-house, 
the  only  place  In  which  they  thrive  well. 
They  grow  best  in  sandy  loam,  and  leaf 
mould,  and  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 
About  thirty  species  have  been  described,  all 
natives  of  Nicaragua,  New  Grenada,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Alsobiay  Centroaelenia,  Gyrto- 
deira,  Physodkra  and  SktophUa  are  now  all 
referred  to  this  genus. 

Equal.  Where  one  part  is  of  the  same  general 
form,  disposition  and  size,  as  some  other 
part  with  which  it  is  compared;  applied  to 
petals  and  sepals  when  they  are  equal  in  size 
and  shape  with  each  other. 

EqueBtrlan  Star.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
llippeaetrum. 

Equinoctial.  Plants  whose  flowers  expand 
and  close  at  particular  hours  of  the  day. 

Equiseta'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
genus  Mmiisetum,  the  only  one  the  order  con- 
tains. They  are  remarkable  for  the  external 
resemblance  which  they  bear  in  habit  to 
CastiaHna  or  Ephedrat  and  as  regards  the 
heads  of  fructiflcation  to  Zamia.  All  re- 
semblance, however,  ceases  there,  and  the  nat- 
ural affinities  of  the  plants  are  with  Ferns. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  species  chiefly 
found  in  temperate  northern  regions ;  a  few 
are  sub-tropioial.  One  of  the  latter  group,  E. 
Martii,  attains  in  its  native  habitat  (Brazil) 
the  enormous  height  of  thirty  feet.  **  Dutch 
Bushes,"  used  for  scouring  and  polishing,  are 
the  stems  of  E.  hyenuik. 

Bquitant.  A  mode  of  vernation,  or  of  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  with  respect  to  each  other,  in 
which  the  sides  or  edges  alternately  overlap 
each  other,  as  in  Morcea  iridioidea, 

Eragro'stis.  Love-Grass.  From  eroa,  love,  and 
(igrostia,  grass;  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful 
dancing  spikelets,  whence  the  popular  name. 
Nat  Ord.  GraminacecB, 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Most 
of  the  species  are  very  handsome ;  but  none 
of  them  are  of  any  value  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. E,  elegans  is  a  very  ornamental  spe- 
cies, somewhat  resembling  the  Brissae  in 
habit  and  gracefulness.  It  is  especially  adapted 
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for  border  culture,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  for  winter  or  dried  bouquets. 

Era'nthemum^  From  eran,  to  love,  and  ainth&' 
man,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  AcanthcLcea, 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  winter- 
flowering  green-house  plants,  found  pretty 
generally  distributed  throughout  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries.  The  flowers  are  small, 
purple,  white,  blue,  or  rose-colored.  They 
require  the  treatment  of  soft-wooded  plants 
of  the  same  class.  The  two  species  E.  tricolor 
and  E.  cUropurpurea,  are  equal  to  Draceenas 
in  their  beautiful  crimson  and  carmine- 
colored  foliage,  which  flts  chem  either  for 
massing  outside  or  as  specimens  in  the  green- 
house. They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  were  first  introduced  in  1796. 

Era'nthis.  Winter  Aconite.  From  er,  spring, 
and  omthoa,  a  fiower;  referring  to  its  early 
fiowering.    Nat.  Ord.  BaminculacefB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  tuberous-rooted 
plants,  natives  of  Italy  and  Siberia.  E.  hye- 
moZisisthe  well-known  Winter  Aconite.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  hardy  of  spring 
fiowers,  throwing  up  its  pretty  yellow  blos- 
soms long  before  the  snow  disappears,  and 
continuing  in  fiower  for  several  weeks.  This 
is  the  only  species  under  cultivation,  and  is 
freely  propagated  by  division  of  the  tubers. 
It  has  been  under  cultivation  since  1596. 

BremoBtachys.  From  erymos,  deserted,  and 
stackySf  a  spike ;  alluding  to  the  flowers  grow- 
ing in  sparse  vertlcillate  spikes.  Nat.  Ord. 
LdbiatcB. 

Very  pretty  hardy  perennials,  natives  of 
western  and  central  Asia.  E,  lacmiata^  the 
only  species  in  cultivation,  bears  yellow  flow- 
ers in  ten  to  twenty-flowered  whorls,  the 
upper  ones  approximate.  Increased  by  divi- 
sion or  seeds. 

Eremu'rus.  From  eremo8j  solitary,  and  oura,  a 
tail ;  referring  to  the  flower  spike.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaceoB. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty,  hardy,  herbaceous, 
large,  Hyacinth-like  plants,  consisting  of 
about  eighteen  species,  natives  principally  of 
Asiatic  Bussia.  The  yellow,  white,  or  rose- 
colored  flowers  are  borne  on  elongated  ra- 
cemes; the  leaves  are  radical  and  linear. 
They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  increased  by 
division. 

Ergot.  A  disease  of  Com,  Bye,  etc.,  produced 
by  Fungi. 

E'ria.  From  erion,  wool ;  referring  to  the  down 
on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchidaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  flowering  hot-house 
Orchids,  allied  to  Dendrobium,  mostly  from 
the  East  Indies.  They  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Stanhopea,  and  are  propagated  by 
division;  introduced  in  1837. 

Eria'nthuB.  Woolly  Beard-Grass.  From  eHon, 
wool,  and  anthoaf  a  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  Orami- 
naoecB, 

A  small  genus  of  tall-growing,  reed-llke 
grasses.  E.  RavenntB,  a  rival  to  the  Pampas 
Grass,  though  not  so  beautiful,  is  more  valua- 
ble in  this  latitude,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and 
producing  its  graceful  plumes  in  autumn  in 
great  abundance.  It  makes  a  magnificent 
lawn  plant,  and  is  propagated  by  root  division 
and  from  seed.    Introduced  in  1824. 
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Bil'oa.  Heath.  From  erioo,  to  break ;  referring 
to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  wood.  Nat.  Ord. 
BhioacecB. 

Tills  genus  comprehends  a  great  number  of 
species,  the  most  of  which  are  verv  beautiful 
and  interesting  plants.  Several  hundred  of 
the  species,  including  all  that  are  desirable 
for  indoor  culture,  are  natives  of  Table 
Mountain  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
all  occupy  elevated  ranges,  enjoying  a  pure 
air,  refreshed  by  copious  dews,  and  exposed 
for  a  long  x>ci'lod  to  a  dry,  arid  atmosphere. 
The  Heath,  however,  can  never  be  cultivated 
so  successfully  here  as  in  England,  as  our  cli- 
mate is  too  dry  and  hot  in  summer.  What  is 
called  the  soft- wooded  section,  such  as  E.per- 
soluta  and  its  white  variety,  E.  hyemcMa,  E. 
WiknonanOy  etc.,  can  be  grown  here  with 
success,  and  are  exceedingly  valuable,  not 
only  for  winter  green-houae  decoration,  but 
for  cut  flowers.  They  are  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  which  is  in 
proper  condition  when  it  begins  to  turn  brown. 
They  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  an  intei*est- 
ing  way,  on  account  of  the  varieties  produced 
when  a  little  care  has  been  given  in  cross-fer- 
tilization. The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots 
of  finely-sifted  peat  and  sand  pressed  tightly 
into  the  pot,  well  watered  before  sowing,  and 
afterward  covered  with  a  bell  glass.  They 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
where  they  can  have  an  even  temperature  and 
molBture.  The  Gape  species  were  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1774. 


A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or  under- 
sbrubs,  with  evergreen,  rigid,  entire,  whorled 
or  opposite  leaves  without  stipules.  Arbutus 
UniMO  is  the  Strawberry  Tree.  Rhododendron 
arborrum  sometimes  reaches  in  India  a  height 
of  forty  feet,  and  some  species  grow  at  an 
elevation  of  16,000  to  18,000  feet  in  the  Hima- 
layas. Several  species  of  Azalea^  Rhododen- 
dron tokd  KaJimia  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  highly 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  There 
are  about  fifty  known  genera  and  900  species. 
ErioOy  Rhododendron^  Kaimiay  ClethrtitArbtUuB, 
and  Ledum  are  examples  of  this  order. 

Xbi'geron.  From  er,  the  spring,  and  geron,  an 
old  man;  some  being  hoary  with  a  downy 
covering  early  in  the  season.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
posUa. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  unpretending, 
herbaceous  plants,  found  common  in  waste 
places  throughout  the  United  States ;  in  some 
localities  known  as  Fleabane.  The  plants  are 
of  no  economic  value. 

Biliuyama.    A  synonym  of  Leuoqjum,  which  see. 

.'nna.  Meaning  unknown.  (The  wild  Fig- 
tree  is  the  Erinos  described  by  Dloscorides. 
It  has,  however,  no  resemblance  to  the  Ertnoa 
of  the  modems.)  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariticea. 
This  is  a  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
Alpine  plante,  suitable  for  rock-work  or  other 
rough,  uneven  situations.  They  are  low- 
growing  plants,  generally  forming  close  tufts, 
producing  lively  purple  and  white  fiowers  in 
early  spring.  Though  perfectly  hardy,  they 
are  impatient  of  water,  and,  consequently, 
should  nave  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  win- 
ter, unless  planted  in  a  very  dry  situation. 
There  are  one  or  two  evergreen  species  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are  little 
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known.  The  hardy  species  are  propagated  by 
root  division  or  from  seed.  First  introduced 
into  the  garden  in  1739. 

Brlnus.    Prickly,  rough. 

Zbiobo'trya.  The  Loquat,  or  Japanese  Medlar, 
E.  {Met^nlua)  Japonica,  one  of  the  Pomaoea, 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  the  southern  part  of 
Ghina,  and  is  cultivated  as  an  edible  fruit  in 
many  parte  of  India.  It  is  now  placed  under 
the  genus  Photmiaf  which  see. 

Brlocaula'ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  marsh 
plante  with  narrow,  spongy  leaves.  There 
are  ten  known  genera  and  2i20  species.  None 
are  cultivated  except  in  botenic  gardenb. 
Eriocaulonis  the  typical  example  of  the  order. 

Brioone'ma.    From  erion^  wool,  and  kneme,  a 
knee;  the  jointe  are  woolly.    Nat.  Ord.  Meltu- 
tomaoecB, 
A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 

Slante,  allied  to  the  SonerUa,  and  natives  of 
trazll.  The  flowers  are  white,  produced  spar- 
ingly in  little  umbels  on  the  end  of  a  nckked 
stalk.  E,  marmoratum  has  beautlfullv  varie- 
gated leaves,  green  striped  with  broad  bands 
of  white.  Its  habit  is  not  unlike  some  of  the 
Begonias.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced in  1850. 

Erlogo'nmn.  From  erion,  wool,  and  genu^  a 
joint ;  jointe  of  the  stems  downy.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polygonacea, 

A  genus  of  pretty,  summer-flowering  hardy 
annuals  and  herbaceous  or  somewhat  woody 
perennials.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and 
young  plante  may  be  obtoined  by  division  or 
irom  seed.  The  genus  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred species,  natives  of  north-west  America. 

Erlo'phorum.  Gotten  Grass.  From  erion^  wool, 
and  phoreOj  to  bear ;  in  reference  to  the  silkv 
tails  or  coverings  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
CyperacecB, 

A  very  interesting  genus  of  marsh  or  bog 
plante,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  termed 
grasses.  They  are  hardy  herbaceous  plante, 
growing  in  dense  clumps  or  masses,  very  con- 
spicuous and  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species,  the  heads  of 
which  appear  like  tufte  of  cotton.  One  of  the 
species  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  and 
several  of  them  have  been  naturalized  from 
Europe. 

Brlo'psis.  From  erio,  a  well-known  genus  of 
Orchids,  and  opais,  resemblance;  wbolliness 
of  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  OreMdaoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  Orchids,  having  the  gen- 
eral appearance,  while  growing,  of  the  genus 
Eria,  but  with  gay,  orange-colored  flowers, 
resembling  the  Kondoa.  They  are  natives  of 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada,  and  are  but  lit- 
tle cultivated. 

Hrlospe'rmum.  From  erion,  wool,  and  spermoa, 
a  seed ;  woolly-seeded.    Nat.  Ord.  LUuioecB. 

A  considerable  genus  of  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  the  flowers  of  which  pre- 
cede the  leaves.  The  flowers  have  no  special 
beauty,  and  the  leaves  always  have  a  deformed 
appearance. 

Brioste'moiL  From  erion,  wool,  and  atemon,  a 
stemen;  referring  to  the  woolly  stamens. 
Nat.  Ord.  RutacecB, 

A  genus  of  handsome  green-house  plante 
from  New  Holland,  of  neat,  compact  habit 
of  growth,  and  free-flowering.  The  flowers  are 
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white  or  pinkish,  produced  singly  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  They  require  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  April.    Introduced  in  1824. 

£ritxl'oliium.  From  erion,  wool,  and  thriXf 
trichoa,  hair ;  plants  woolly.  Nat.  Ord.  Bora- 
ffinaoeiE. 

A  genus  of  handsome  dwarf  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plants,  found  throughout 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. South  Africa  and  Australia.  E.  nanumt 
the  one  most  generally  cultivated,  has  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  sky-blue  color,  with  a  yellowish 
eye,  not  unlike  those  of  Myo8otia  cUpeetris, 
but  larger.  It  has  been  enthusiastically 
termed  "The  Glory  of  the  Alpine  Flora." 
E.  harbigerum,  introduced  to  cultivation  from 
California  in  1886,  is  a  very  pretty  white-flow- 
ered annual  species,  the  whole  plant  covered 
with  long,  spreading  hairs.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

Sro'dium.  Heron*s-bill.  From  erodioSt  a  heron ; 
referring  to  the  resemblance  of  the  style  and 
ovaries  to  the  beak  and  head  of  the  heron. 
Nat.  Ord.  OercmicuxcB. 

The  genus  Erodium  differs  from  the  Oerani- 
um  and  Pelargonium  in  the  shape  of  its  seed 
vessel.  In  all  the  three  the  seed-pod  resem- 
bles the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird  ;  in  Gteranium 
it  resembles  a  crane's  bill,  in  Pelargonium  it 
is  a  stork's  bill,  and  in  Ei'odium  a  heron's  bill. 
The  species  are  dwarf  annuals  and  perennials 
producing  mostly  lilac  and  purple  flowers. 
Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  emits 
a  strong  peculiar  odor.  They  form  admirable 
plants  for  the  rock-garden,  particularly  in  dry, 
sunny  situations  and  in  sandy  soil.  Increased 
by  division,  or  by  seeds. 

Broae,  XSroded.  Having  the  margin  irregularly 
toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  an  animal;  a  term 
used  to  express  a  particular  kind  of  denticu- 
lation,  as  in  Sdivia  pinnata. 

Brabesoent.    Beddish,  blush-colored. 

E'nnun.  Lentil.  From  erw,  tilled  land,  in 
Celtic ;  some  of  the  species  are  pests  in  culti- 
vated ground.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB, 

A  genus  justly  classed  as  weeds,  the  only 
species  of  interest  being  E,  Levis,  the  common 
Lentil,  a  plant  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  It 
was  from  the  seed  of  this  that  the  pottage 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  for  which 
Esau  sold  his  birthright.  It  is  held  in  high 
esteem  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  considered 
an  indispensable  diet  by  the  natives,  who 
undertake  long  Journeys.  It  is  largely  sold 
by  druggists  under  the  name  of  Ervalenta. 
This  genus  is  now  merged  by  *'  Hooker  and 
Bentham  "  into  Vicia. 

Bry'nglanL  Eryngo.  From  Eryngicn,  a  name 
adopted  by  Pliny  from  Dioscorides.  Nat. 
Ord.  UmbeuifercB. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals 
and  herbaceous  perennials,  the  latter  being 
common  throughout  Europe.  E.  marUimum, 
Sea  Eryngo,  or  Sea  Holly,  is  a  conspicuous 
plant  along  the  English  coast ;  the  flowers  are 
thistle-like,  of  a  bright  blue  color.  E,  ame- 
thystinum,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  perennial  species ;  the  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  bracts  and  upper  part  of  the  stems, 
have  a  beautiful  blue  tint.  Some  of  the  an- 
nual species  are  very  beautiful  border  plants, 
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and  if  out  early,  are  useful  as  dried  flowers  in 
winter  bouquets. 

Eryobo'trya.  Japan  Evergreen  Plum.  From 
eriony  wool,  and  hotrySt  a  bunch  of  grapes; 
referring  to  the  downy  flower-racemes.  Nat. 
Ord.  PomctcecB, 

E,  Japonica,  the  only  species,  is  a  half-hardy 
evergreen  shrub  closely  allied  to  Photkiia, 
having  large  wrinkled  leaves,  downy  beneath. 
The  whitish  flowers  are  borne  in  October  and 
November,  consequently  it  will  not  ripen  its 
excellent,  pale  orange-red  fruit  in  our  north- 
em  States,  neither  will  it  endure  the  rigors  of 
our  northern  winters.  There  is  a  variegated 
leaved  variety,  which  is  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. 

Ery'simum.  Hedge  Mustard.  From  eryo,  to 
draw;  it  is  considered  a  powerful  cure  for 
sore  throat ;  it  is  also  said  to  draw  and  pro- 
duce blisters.    Nat.  Ord.  CruciferoB. 

An  extensive  genus,  mostly  biennials.  All 
of  but  little  merit.  One  or  two  cultivated 
species  of  hardy  annuals  make  rather  effective 
clumps  in  the  border.  E.  Arkansanum,  the 
western  Wall-flower,  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  the  stem  being  crowded  with  bright 
orange  yellow  flowers^as  large  as  those  of  the 
Wall-flower.    Propagated  by  seed. 

Erythe'a.  A  small  genus  of  green-house  palms 
from  southern  California,  with  fan-shaped, 
plicate,  fillferous  leaves  much  resembling 
the  Latania;  excellent  for  lawn  decoration 
or  for  cool-house  culture.  E.  edttUs,  forms  a 
handsome  tree  with  a  slender  trunk  thirty  or 
more  feet  high.  Each  tree  bears  one  to  four 
panicles,  blossoming  late  in  March ;  the  fruit 
clusters  are  said  to  weigh  forty  to  fifty 
pounds.    Syn.  Brahea  eduUs, 

Erythrse'a.  Centaury.  From  erythroa,  red ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  ot  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  OentianacecR. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  biennials 
and  annuals.  The  latter  are  of  easy  culture, 
and  produce  freely  small  pink  flowers.  Seed 
shoiUd  be  sown  in  autumn  in  the  open  border. 
The  biennials  require  the  protection  of  the 
frame,  which  their  merits  do  not  deserve. 
The  annuals  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  have 
been  long  known  in  the  garden. 

Erythri'na.  Coral-tree.  From  erythroa,  red; 
the  color  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumi' 
noaoB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  flowering  green- 
house shrubs,  commonly  known  as  Coral- 
trees,  found  pretty  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  all  produce  scarlet  or  crimson  pea- 
shaped  flowers  in  pairs  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  E.  CriaUi-gcUU  and  laurtfoluit  natives  of 
Brazil,  succeed  well  planted  out  In  a  warm  sit- 
uation in  the  open  border,  producing  flowers 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  being  rank  grow- 
ers, they  require  considerable  room.  As  a 
shrub  for  the  lawn  they  have  few,  if  any, 
superiors,  their  showy  flowers  contrasting 
finely  with  their  bright  glossy  foliage.  j£ 
Henaeraoniiy  a  variety  of  recent  introduction, 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  fiowers,  a  bright 
scarlet,  smaller  than  the  other  species,  but 
produced  in  greater  abundance.  As  it  flowers 
earlier  it  seeds  freely,  so  that  it  can  be  grown 
as  an  annual  plant.  The  only  care  required 
is  to  take  the  plants  up,  after  the  tops  are 
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killed  by  frost,  and  keep  them  through  the 
winter  in  a  warm  dry  room,  or  in  the  cellar, 
covering  the  roots  weU  with  dry  sand.  In 
spring  cut  well  back  before  planting  out.  They 
are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  or  from  seed  which,  sown  in 
boxes  about  the  first  of  January,  will  make 
flowering  plants  the  coming  summer. 

Brythxolas'na.  Mexican  Thistle.  From  ery- 
ihrofit  red,  and  to^ia,  a  cloak ;  referring  to  the 
scarlet  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUcR, 

E.  eonapicua,  the  only  species,  is  the  pretti- 
est of  all  the  Thistles.  It  is  a  tall  plant, 
growing  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high;  the 
leaves,  not  unlike  the  common  Thistle,  are  at 
the  base  of  the  plant,  two  feet  long.  The 
flower-heads,  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
very  handsome,  scarlet  and  orange.  Young 
plants  are  readily  obtained  from  seed.  Intro- 
duced in  1825. 

Erythro'iiium.  Dog's-Tooth  Violet.  From 
erythro8f  red ;  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  species  flrst  dis- 
covered.   Nat.  Ord.  LUiacece, 

A  genus  of  small  growing  bulbous-rooted 
plants.  Most  of  the  species  are  American, 
and  are  common  in  moist  woods  in  most  of 
the  States.  With  but  one  exception  the  na- 
tive varieties  have  large  yellow  flowers,  borne 
singly  on  a  slender  scape  six  to  nine  inches 
high.  E.  aXbidum,  a  rare  species  found  in 
Iowa  and  southward,  has  nearly  white  flow- 
ers, without  the  spots  on  the  leaves  common 
to  the  species.  E.  dens-canist  common  in 
Europe,  has  purplish  rose-colored  flowers, 
with  light  rose-color  within.  Propagated  by 
offeets. 

Erythro'zylon.  From  eryihros,  red,  and  xyUm^ 
wood;  the  wood  of  the  trees  is  red.  Nat. 
Ord.  ErylhroxylacecR, 

Bushy  shrubs,  or  low-growing  trees,  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  One  of  the  species  has  a  world- 
wide reputation.  For  the  following  account 
and  description  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  The 
Treasury  of  Botany:  ** E.  Coca  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  species,  on  account  of  its 
being  extensively  cultivated,  and  its  leaves 
largely  employed  as  a  masticatory,  under  the 
name  of  Coca,  by  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
on  the  Paclflc  side  of  South  America.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  six  or  eight  feet  high,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Blackthorn  bush.  The  Coca  leaves 
are  of  a  thin  texture,  but  opaque,  oval,  taper- 
ing toward  both  extremities,  their  upper  sur- 
face dark  green,  the  lower  paler  and  strongly 
marked  with  veins,  of  which  two,  in  addition 
to  the  midrib,  run  parallel  with  the  margin. 
Small  wlilte  flowers  are  produced  in  little 
clusters  upon  the  branches,  in  places  where 
the  leaves  have  fallen  away,  and  stand  upon 
little  stalks  about  as  long  as  themselves. 
The  use  of  Coca  in  Peru  is  a  custom  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  Incas.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
common  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Peru, 
Quito  and  New  Grenada;  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where  it  is  known  as 
Spadic.  Coca  forms  an  article  of  commerce 
among  the  Indians,  and  wherever  they  go  they 
carry  with  them  a  bag  of  the  carefully  dried 
leaves,  and  also  a  little  bottle-gourd  fllled 
with   finely  powdered    lime,  and   having   a 
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wooden  or  metal  needle  attached  to  its  stop- 
per. Four  times  a  day,  whatever  the  nature 
of  his  occupation,  whether  employed  in  the 
mines,  the  flelds,  as  a  muleteer  or  domestic 
servant,  the  Indian  resigns  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Coca  chewing,  mixing  the  leaves 
with  lime,  or  the  ashes  of  Gecropia,  When 
used  in  moderation  Coca  exerts  a  pleasurable 
influence  upon  the  imagination,  and  induces 
a  forgetf ulness  of  all  cai'e.  It  is  also  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  and, 
when  under  its  influence,  Indians  are  able  to 
perform  long  and  rapid  Journeys,  and  carry 
heavy  loads,  without  requiring  any  other  sus- 
tenance. But  when  taken  in  excess  it  pro- 
duces intoxication,  of  a  character  resembling 
that  of  opium  rather  than  alcohol,  but  not  so 
violent,  although  the  consequence  of  its  pro- 
longed use  are  quite  as  injurious,  and  very 
few  of  those  who  become  slaves  to  the  Iiabit 
attain  an  old  age.  Spruce  says  that  an  In- 
dian with  a  chew  of  Spadic  in  his  cheek  will 
go  two  or  throe  days  without  food,  and  with- 
out feeling  any  desire  to  sleep."  A  prepara- 
tion of  Coca,  under  the  name  of  "  Coca  Beef 
Tonic,*'  is  now  being  sold ;  but  those  who  use 
it  will  do  well  to  remember  that  It  does  not 
*'  make  old  bones.** 

BBoaUo'nia.  Named  after  EscaUont  a  Spanish 
traveler.    Nat.  Ord.  SaxifragacecB. 

Ornamental  summer  flowering  shrubs  from 
South  America,  suitable  for  shrubbery  borders 
in  our  Southern  States.  They  flourish  vigor- 
ously near  the  sea,  and  can  be  used  as  hedge 
or  shelter  plants.  The  flowei*s  vary  from 
white  to  pink  and  deep  red,  and  the  undivided, 
usually  serrated  leaves  are  often  glandular. 

Ibcallonla'oese.  This  natural  order  is  now 
placed  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  as  a  tribe  of 
StixifragctcecR. 

Zischalot.    See  ShaUot 

Eschacholtzia.  Named  after  Dr.  EschachoUa,  a 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  PapaveracecB. 

Annual  plants,  with  showy  flowers,  natives 
of  California,  on  which  account  the  flrst 
species  introduced  was  called  the  California 
Poppy.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  as.  If 
the  s<ming  be  delayed  till  spring,  the  plants 
frequently  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year. 
Many  showy  garden  varieties  are  now  in  cul- 
tivation, including  double  white,  double  yel- 
low, and  several  others. 

Bspa'rto.  The  Spanish  name  of  Maeroehloa 
tenaciaMmat  used  for  paper  making,  cordage, 
etc. 

E'stragon.  Tarragon.  See  Artemisia  Dracun- 
cidua. 

• 

Etiolated.  Deprived  of  color  by  being  kept  in 
the  dark ;  blanched. 

Euade'nia.  From  eu,  well,  and  aden,  a  gland ;  in 
allusion  to  the  appendix  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  CapparidacecR, 

E.  eminenSt  the  only  species  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  striking  plant  with  "singularly 
handsome  inflorescence,  which  resembles  a 
candelabrum  in  its  ramiflcation,  the  yellow 
petals  looking  lilce  pairs  of  gas  jets  on  each 
branch."  Introduced  from  west  tropical 
Africa  in  1880. 

Euoaly'ptus.  Gum  Tree.  From  eu,  well,  and  ha- 
lyptOt  to  cover ;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  covers  the 
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flower  before  expansion,  and  afterward  falls 
off  in  the  shape  of  a  lid  or  cover.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrtacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  immense  evergreen 
trees,  of  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian  for- 
ests. E.  ylobultis,  the  Blue  Gum  Tree,  has 
been  extensively  planted  within  the  past  few 
years  in  the  Southern  States  and  California, 
for  the  reputation  it  has  of  absorbing  malaria. 
The  tree  is  very  ornamental,  and  furnishes 
timber  of  a  superior  quality.  Its  rapid  growth 
excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  those 
already  accustomed  to  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Australia  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  London, 
in  1863,  a  plank  from  this  tree  250  feet  long. 
Young  plants  are  readily  obtained  from  seed 
or  from  cuttings.  The  species  are  not  hardy 
In  the  United  States  north  of  the  Oarolinas. 

Buoiiari'dium.  From  eucharia,  agreeable;  in 
allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  OnagracecB. 

A  genus  of  pretty  little  annuals  from  Cali- 
fornia, allied  to  the  Clarkias.  They  come  into 
flower  in  six  weeks  after  germination ;  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  are  extremely  showy 
when  grown  in  masses.  They  succeed  best  in 
a  rich,  loamy  soil ;  introduced  In  1836. 

Bn'oharls.    Lily  of  the  Amazon.   From  eucharia, 
.  agreeable ;   alluding  to  the  fragrant  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  AmaryllidacetE. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  five  species  In  culti- 
vation, all  free-growing  bulbous  plants  of  rare 
beauty  and  delicious  fragrance.  They  should 
be  grown  in  the  hot-house  or  a  warm  green- 
house. The  flowers  are  pro<luced  in  a  truss 
of  from  four  to  eight,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  bulb  and  manner  of  treatment, 
and  are  borne  on  a  stem  that  lifts  them  well 
above  the  leaves.  They  are  pure  waxy  white 
and  of  great  substance.  If  asked  for  the  plant 
producing  the  best  white  flowers  for  the  hot- 
house, for  the  decoration  of  vases,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  where  white  flowers  are  wanted, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  £u- 
chaiis,  as  combining  all  the  essentials  of  the 
perfect  flower.  From  a  general  impression 
that  they  are  difficult  to  manage,  they  are 
but  little  grown.  As  the  plants  ai%  found 
growing  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  moisture 
and  heat  are  of  course  essential  to  the 
development  of  their  flowers.  The  ease 
with  which  they  are  now  cultivated  and 
the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  more  large  pots  of  it 
will  furnish  flowers  nearly  the  whole  year, 
make  it  invaluable  in  all  collections  of  chpice 
plants.  The  plants  may  be  repotted  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  taking  care  not  to  damage 
the  bulbs  or  roots,  and  removing  as  much  of 
the  old  soli  as  possible.  The  soil  should  be 
composed  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  well- 
rotted  manure  in  equal  proportions ;  and  the 
iwts  liberally  drained,  while  they  are  grow- 
ing freely  they  should  have  plenty  of  water, 
and  liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  They 
should  bo  syringed  twice  a  day.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  during  winter  should 
not  fall  bolow  70®,  and  they  should  have  a 
good  share  of  sunshine.  If  wanted  to  flower 
during  the  winter  months,  water  should  be 
used  sparingly  from  August  to  October.  The 
bulbs  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
repotting  when  necessary,  without  division^ 
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Side  shoots  may  be  taken  off  at  any  time  and 
potted  in  smaU  pots,  and,  if  well  managed, 
they  will  flower  in  a  year.  Green  fly  and 
thrips  which  are  apt  to  trouble  them,  should 
then  be  sponged  off  or  got  rid  of  by  smoking 
every  alternate  day  for  a  week.  The  three 
specieB  E.  grandifliora,  the  largest  and  best, 
E,  Amaeonica,  and  E.  eancUdat  a  small  flower- 
ing species,  are  very  beautiful,  and  all 
require  the  same  general  treatment.  This 
plant  was  flrst  intnxiuced  in  1864. 

BuoUa'ena  Liucuziaim.  (Syn.  Reeana.)  See 
TeoainU, 

Buoni'de.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  LooftaoecB. 

E.  bart4)niaide8,  the  only  species,  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  a  tender  annual,  growing  about 
one  foot  high,  with  bristly  stems,  and  lobes, 
and  denticulated  leaves,  and  axillary,  very 
large  yellow  flowers.  It  will  thrive  under  the 
same  treatment  given  tender  annuals.  Intro- 
duced 1849.    Byn.    Mentetlia. 

Buoodo'nia.  A  genus  of  Mexican  plants,  now 
included  under  AcMmenes,  E.  grandiflora,  the 
species  grown  for  its  flowers,  was  also  called 
JbTandtroM  lanaia. 

Xhi'comis.  From  euJcomea,  beautiful -haired ;  re- 
ferring to  the  tufted  crown  of  the  flower-spike. 
Nat.  Ord.  LiliacetB. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  requiring  green-house 
treatment,  as  they  rest  in  summer.  E.  btfolia, 
one  of  the  species,  has  only  two  leaves,  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  a  Bboi*t  raceme  of  pale 
green  flowers.  The  only  merit  of  the  species 
Is  in  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  They 
grow  with  the  most  ordinary  treatment,  and 
are  propagated  by  offsets ;  introduced  in  177i. 

Bucr(yma.    A  synonym  for  CaatiUeja, 

ISncro'sia.  From  eu,  beautiful,  and  krosaoa,  a 
fringe;  referring  to  the  cup  above  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryllidaoeiB, 
A  genus  of  green-house  bulbs  from  South 
America,  mostly  from  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  E.  Incolor,  the  only 
species,  has  bright  vermilion  flowers,  with  a 
purple  stripe  on  the  outside  of  the  petals. 
They  are  borne  in  a  terminal  cluster  on  a 
scape  about  one  foot  high.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  warm  green-house ;  in  winter  they 
require  perfect  rest.  Propagated  by  offsets. 
Introduced  in  1816. 

Eucry'phia.  From  eu,  well,  and  kryphioSf  cov- 
ered ;  referring  to  the  calyptra  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  HypericacecB. 

A  genus  of  three  or  four  species  of  very 
handsome  hardy  or  green -house  evergreen 
shrubs  of  easy  culture.  E.  pinnat^fida  has 
large  white  flowers,  usually  borne  in  pairs 
near  the  upper  portion  of  the  branches,  and 
rich  deep-green  pinnate  leaves.  Introduced 
from  Chill  in  1880. 

Eage'nia.  Bose  Apple.  Named  after  PrinoB 
Eugene  of  Saxony.    Nat.  Ord.  MyrtcuxcB, 

A  genus  of  handsome  shrubs,  grown  as  fruit 
trees  in  the  East  Indies,  but  grown  in  English 
hot-houses  for  their  splendid  white  flowers, 
which  are  produced  freely ;  they  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood.  Kecent 
botanists  place  here  E.  Pimentay  which  pro- 
duces the  allspice  of  commerce.    See  Pimenia, 
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Bnlalia.  From  eu,  well,  and  laUa,  speech ;  in 
reference  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  Graminacem. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Agricul- 
turist for  the  following  history  and  description 
of  this  genus :  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
ornamental  grasses  is  tlie  variegated  EtUalia 
Japonica,  which  was  sent  fix)m  Japan  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  It  was  illus- 
trated in  '  Hearth  and  Home '  in  1871,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  was  placed  in  the  trade.  It 
is  a  robust  perennial  grass,  forming,  when 
well  established,  large  clumps,  with  Arm,  but 
graceful,  leaves,  which  are  marked  with  alter- 
nate stripes  of  creamy-white  and  green,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  *  Bibbonor  Stiiped 
Grass '  of  the  gardens,  and  presenting  quite 
as  much  vai'iety  in  the  stripmg.  This  is  taller 
and  more  ei-eot  than  that,  and  the  leaves  are 
longer  and  more  robust.  The  flower  stalks 
appear  In  September,  and  the  plant  at  this 
time  is  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  flower 
panicles  are  at  first  brownish,  with  erect 
branches,  and  not  at  all  showy,  but  as  the 
flowers  open,  tlie  branches  of  the  panicle 
curve  over  gracefully  in  a  one-sided  manner, 
and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  form  to  what 
is  known  as  a  '  I^ince  of  Wales'  feather ;'  each 
of  the  individual  flowers,  which  are  very 
numerous  upon  each  branch  of  the  cluster, 
has  at  its  base  a  tuft  of  long,  silky  hairs,  and 
these  contribute  greatly  to  the  feathery  light- 
ness of  the  whole.  When  Mr.  Hogg  sent  this, 
it  was  accompanied  by  another  variety  of  the 
same  grass,  which  did  not  survive  the  effects 
of  the  Journey.  Upon  a  second  visit  to  Japan, 
he  procured  other  plants  of  this  last  variety, 
which  reached  this  country  in  good  condition. 
This  variety,  whish  it  is  proposed  to  call 
Eulalia  Japcnica^  var.  Zebrirui,  the  *  Zebra- 
striped  Eululla,'  or  Zebra  Gituts,  in  all  that 
relates  to  form,  habit,  and  its  flowoi's,  is  quite 
like  the  other,  but  differs  most  essentially  in 
the  manner  of  its  variegation.  In  the  older 
variety  the  leaves,  accoixling  to  the  usual 
manner  of  variegation  in  grasses,  have  the 
markings  run  lengthwise  of  the  leaf,  while  in 
this  Zebrina  variety  they  run  crjaswise.  The 
leaves  present  alternate  bands  of  green  and 
creamy  white  of  varying  width,  but  with  the 
colors  quite  well  defined,  and  producing  a 
most  singular  effect.  Japan  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  plants  with  variegated 
foliage  that  it  has  contributed  to  our  collec- 
tions, but  we  have  not  seen  any  variegation 
that  interested  us  so  much  as  this  peculiar 
gnuss.  We  have  seen  but  one  other  plant 
with  its  variegation  so  singularly  disposed, 
and  that  was  also  from  the  same  country.  In 
the  quaint  little  garden  attached  to  the  Jap- 
anese Bazar  at  the  Genteunial  Exhibition  was 
a  Bulrush  iScirpus),  the  cylindrical  stems  of 
which  were  marked  transversely,  though  the 
markings  were  much  less  positive  than  In  the 
grass  in  question.  Aside  from  the  ornamental 
effect  of  its  peculiar  transverse  markings,  this 
variety  has  great  interest  for  us  in  a  physio- 
logical  or  pathological  point  of  view.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  all  variegation  of  foli- 
age, or  at  least  that  in  which  the  green  of  the 
leaf  is  changed  to  white  or  yellow,  is  an  incli- 
catioaof  disease,  and  this  view  is  btix>ngly 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  variegated  plants  are  more 
vigorous  and  hardy  than  topical  plain  gi-een 
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ones  of  the  same  species.  To  those  who  hold 
this  view— rthat  variegation  is  due  to  disease— - 
this  Zebrina  variety  of  Eulalia  presents  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  As  the  circulation  of  the  Juices 
of  the  leaf  must  take  place  in  a  lengthwise 
direction,  the  nutriment  for  each  green  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  must  pass  through  one  of  the 
colored  sections,  ana  those  who  regard  these 
white,  or  whitish,  bands  as  marks  of  disease, 
will  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  green  sections  of  the  leaf  which,  though 
placed  directly  between  two  *  diseased'  por- 
tions, remain  in  perfect  health  throughout  the 
whole  season  of  growth."  The  Eulalias  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  are  valu- 
able acquisitions  to  the  gai'den,  not  only  for 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  foliage,  but  for 
the  flowers  as  "dried  grasses."  They  keep 
for  years,  presenting  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ostrich  feather.  Propagated  by 
division  or  by  seeds,  which,  however,  do  not 
produce  vai'iegated  leaves. 

Xhil(yphla.  From  etUophoSt  handsome-crested; 
referring  to  the  handsome  lip,  which  is  fur- 
rowed into  elevated  ridges.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
acecB, 

An  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  both  ter- 
restrial and  epiph^^tal  orchids,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  occur- 
ring in  the  greatest  numbers  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  E.  Dregiaaui,  a  native  of  the 
Gape,  is  of  free  habit,  producing  spikes  of 
flowers  which  resemble  little  doves  hanging 
by  their  beaks;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
chocolate  color,  and  the  lip  white.  They 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  Cffffni- 
pediium, 

Euo'nymus.  Burning  Bush.  Spindle-tree. 
From  eu,  well,  and  onoma,  a  name ;  literally, 
of  good  repute.    Nat.  Ord.    Celaatracea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  low-growing  trees 
and  shrubs,  mostly  of  an  ornamental  char- 
acter. E,  atropurpureua,  a  native  species,  is  a 
viduable  shrub  for  the  border,  on  account  of 
its  handsome  foliage,  its  abundance  of  purple 
flowers,  and  its  copious  crimson  fruit  In 
autumn.  This  species  is  what  is  commonly 
called  Burning  Bush,  or  Waahoo.  It  grows 
freely  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  preferring 
a  moist  one.  Japan  has  furnished  several  spe- 
cies with  ornamental  foliage,  that  are  among 
our  most  useful  plants  for  single  specimens, 
for  baskets,  or  window  gardens.  £;.  radicans 
varieacUa  has  leaves  of  green  and  white,  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  hardy  south  of  New  York. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  The  Japan 
species  are  evergreen,  and  were  flrst  intro- 
duced in  1801. 

Bupato'rlum.  Named  after  MUhridcUes  Eupator, 
King  of  Pontus,  who  discovered  one  of  the 
species  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison.  Nat. 
Ord.  ComposiicR. 

An  extensive  genus,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  native  nardy  herbaceous  plants.  A 
number  of  spe2ies  are  grown  in  the  green- 
house for  their  flowers  and  are  pr<Kluced 
fi-eely  in  winter ;  of  these  the  species  known 
in  cultivation  as  E.  elegatia,  E.  rijmrium, 
and  E.  Weinmannianumf  all  very  graceful 
plants  with  white  flowers,  are  the  most  use- 
ful, and  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  early 
winter  use.  They  are  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  are  increased  by  cuttings.  Of  our 
native  kinds,  E.  ageratoides.    White   Snake- 
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root,  is  the  most  valuable  as  a  flowering  plant. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  borne  In  terminal 
clusters  or  heads.  The  plant  grows  about 
four  feet  high,  is  very  branching,  and  prefers 
a  thick  shade.  It  flowers  late  in  August,  and 
is  very  showy  for  nearly  a  month.  E.  perfo- 
lialumt  Bone-set,  has,  outside  of  the  **  regular 
practice,"  considerable  reputation  as  a  tonic 
stimulant,  and  is  often  administered  in  the 
form  of  a  tea,  made  from  the  leaves,  in  cases 
of  intermittent  fevera.  They  ai*e  readily 
increased  by  root  division  or  from  seeds. 

Eupho'rbia.  Milk-wort  or  Spurge.  Named 
after  Euphovinia,  ph3'sician  to  the  King  of 
Mauritania.     Nat.  Ord  Euphorhiacem. 

This  is  an  extensive  and  variable  genus, 
including  species  with  the  aspect  of  trees  or 
large  shrubs,  and  through  every  gradation, 
downward  to  the  humblest  annual  weeds,  all 
of  them  remarkable  for  an  acrid  milky  Juice. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  genus,  there  are  comparatively  few  of  its 
members  in  cultivation ;  the  principal  of  them 
being  E,  splendens^  E,  jacqwmilora  (fiUaena  or 
prunifolia)  and  E.  Bqjeru  These  do  best  in 
the  hot-house,  and  are  well  deserving  atten- 
tion for  their  rich  red  or  crimson  flowers,  and 
amply  repay  the  little  trouble  occasioned. 
These  species  are  all  much  improved  by 
frequent  stopping,  as  it  induces  a  more  dense 
habit,  and  consequently  a  greater  display 
of  flowera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  flrst  flowers  that  expand  in  each 
season  on  E.  aplendena  are  in  pairs,  but  those 
which  follow  are  each  time  increased  in 
duplicate  ratio,  so  that  those  which  open  last 
are  commonly  as  many  as  eight  together. 
The  other  perennial  species  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  of  Cacti,  and  the 
remainder  respectively  as  they  belong  to  the 
hardy  or  tender  classes  of  the  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial  plants.  E.  caroUata,  a  native 
species,  is  a  free-flowering  plant,  and  valuable 
for  florist's  use,  or  for  cut-flowers.  They  are 
small,  greenish  white,  in  general  appearance 
like  the  Forget-me-not.  This  species  is  readily 
propagated  by  root  division.  The  French  sub- 
stitute the  seeds  of  E.  kUhyrua  for  the  English 
capers,  which,  if  taken  in  quantity,  prove 
highly  deleterious.  For  E.  PoinseUeif  see 
P&insettia  pvichenrima. 

Buphorbia'cefle.  A  very  large  order  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  usually  abounding  in  milky 
juice.  The  species  are  found  in  all,  except 
Arctic  climates.  They  are  generally  acrid  and 
poisonous.  Some  yield  starch,  and  others  oils 
and  Caoutchouc.  Castor  OU  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Rieinvs  communis  and  Croton  Oil 
from  CroUm  Tiglium.  The  seeds  of  Jalropha 
Curcas,  the  Physic  Nut,  are  purgative.  StU- 
lingia  Sehifera,  is  the  Tallow  Tree  of  China, 
the  fatty  matter  being  procured  from  the 
fruit.  Dyes  are  supplied  by  Croxophora  line- 
toria  and  RoUlera  tinctoria,  African  Oak  or 
Teak  is  yielded  by  Oldfieldia  Africana.  Caout- 
chouc by  SiphoniaeicuiUca,  8.  liUea,  S.  brevi- 
folia,  8,  Brazilienaia,  and  8.  8pniceana ;  and 
the  poisonous  Manchineel  by  Hippomune  Man- 
dneua.  Janipha  Manihot  or  Manihot  tUiliaaima 
furnishes  Cassava  and  Tapioca,  which  consist 
of  stuxjhv  matter  from  its  root.  CoUigiuija 
odorifera  has  peculiar  Jumping  seeds,  owing  to 
their  becoming  the  habitation  of  the  larva  of 
an  insect.   Box-wood  is  the  product  of  Buxua 
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aempertirene.  There  are  other  useful  and 
curious  species,  some  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  beautiful  flowers.  There  are  230 
known  genera  and  about  2,600  species.  ftipAor- 
bia,  PhyUanihua,  CroUm,  Jalropha^  8ipnoma 
RicinuBf  and  PoinseUia  are  examples  of  the 
order. 

XSuphra'sla.  Eyebright.  From  evphrcunOt  to  de- 
light; fabled  to  cure  blindness.  Nat  Ord. 
ScrophulariacecB. 

E.  officmcUia,  Eyebright,  Is  a  little  annual 
common  in  diy  pastures  and  roadsides  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  It  seldom  grows  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  and  often 
not  more  than  one  or  two.  From  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  Euphrasia  by  the  poets,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  formerly  held  in 
high  repute  for  its  medical  virtues,  a  view 
which  Is  confirmed  by  all  the  old  herbalists, 
who  recommend  its  use  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  for  complaints  of  the  eyes.  It  has 
no  value  as  a  flowering  plant. 

Eu'rya.  From  eurya,  large ;  erroneously  applied 
to  the  flowers,  which  are  comparatively  small. 
Nat.  Ord.  TerMtromiacecB. 

A  genus  of  very  ornamental  half-hardy  ever- 
green shrubs  or  low-growing  trees,  with  white 
flowers  borne  in  axillary  clusters.  They  are 
natives  of  Japan,  India,  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  variegated  variety  of  E. 
Japonica  latifolia  is  a  most  useful  plant  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  it  stands  the  dry  heat 
of  rooms  or  halls  well,  and  its  glossy  varie- 
gated leaves  contrast  well  with  Palms  or  other 
flne-foliage  plants. 

Eu'ryale.  Ewryale,  one  of  the  Oorgons,  repre- 
sented with  fierce,  thorny  locks ;  in  allusion 
to  the  thorny  nature  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
NymphacecB, 

An  annual  stove  aquatic.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Victoria  regia  this  was  the 
noblest  aquatic  plant  in  cultivation.  Its  leaves 
are  circulai*,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  with 
prominent  spiny  veins.  Flowers  deep  violet, 
opening  in  September.  Introduced  fi'om  the 
East  Indies  in  1809. 

Enry'bia.  From  eurtbies,  wide-spreading;  re- 
ferring to  the  roots.    Nat.  Ord.  CkmpoaiUB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  and 
a  few  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  mostly 
tropical,  natives  of  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea- 
land. E.  argophyUoy  syn.  Aster  argophyllus,  a 
Tasmanian  species,  is  called  by  the  natives 
the  silver-leaved  Musk  tree.  It  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  green-houses,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  the  musky  odor  of  its  leaves.  Most 
of  the  species  are  noted  for  their  ornamental 
foliage;  they  would  be  valuable  for  lawu 
planting  in  the  Southern  States. 

Eury'oles.  From  eurys,  broad,  and  Jdaa,  a 
branch;  referring  to  the  broad  leaves  or 
branch-like  foot-stalks.  Nat.  Ord.  Ama/ryl' 
lidacetB. 

A  genus  of  strong-growing  bu^bs,  found  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  New  Holland. 
This  genus  was  formerly  included  In  Pancra- 
tium, from  which  it  is  distinguished  bv  its 
broad,  nearly  heart-shaped  leaves,  ana  its 
fiowere  with  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  with 
equal  and  regular  petals.  The  flowers  are 
borne  In  umbels,  and  are  pure  white.  They 
are  generally  grown  in  the  green-house,  and 
must   have   complete    rest    during    winter, 
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but  if  planted  out  In  May  they  will  flower 
finely.  Propagated  by  suckers,  whioh  should 
be  taken  o£F  when  a  new  growth  commences 
in  spring.    First  Introduced  in  1821. 

XSaxyga'nia.  Named  after  Evrygania,  the  wife 
of  .£dipus.    Nat.  Ord.  VaccinaceoB. 

A  genus  of  about  a  dozen  species  of  orna- 
mental evergreen  shrubs  with  pendant 
branches  and  bright^M>lored,  generally  red, 
flowers,  allied  to  Tkibaudia.  All  are  natives 
of  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

BoBoa'pbiB.  From  eu,  well,  and  sicapkia,  a  bowl : 
in  allusion  to  the  persistent,  bowl-like  calyx. 
Nat.  Ord.  SapindtuxcB. 

A  genus  of  two  species  of  hardy  gla>)rous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Japan.  E.  ataphyleoides  has 
white  or  yellowish  flowers,  borne  in  terminal 
panicles,  succeeded  by  red,  bladdery  fruit, 
remaining  on  the  bush  until  winter.  This 
plant  is  highly  prized  in  its  native  country  for 
its  medicinal  properties. 

Ba'stoma.  From  eusiomoe,  of  beautiful  counte- 
nance; referring  to  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Gentianacea. 

A  genus  containing  only  two  species,  with 
bright  purple  or  purplish-blue  flowers,  closely 
allied  to  lAsianlkua,  They  are  elegant  little 
plants,  found  from  Florida  and  Texas  to  Ne- 
braska, and  are  readily  increased  by  seeds. 

Buta'xia.  From  eutaxia^  modesty ;  referring  to 
the  delicate  aspect  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeauminoscB, 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  green-house  shrubs, 
natives  of  Western  Australia.  They  are 
chiefly  low  growing  and  bushy,  with  small 
heath-like  leaves,  and  pure  yellow  pea-shaped 
flowers,  produced  in  small  axillary  clusters. 
E,  myriifoha  is  a  popular  green-house  plant, 
whose  slender  stems  are  often  seen  thickly 
covered  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  species 
are  increased  by  cuttings.  Introduced  In  1803. 

Ente'rpe.  After  Euterpe,  one  of  the  nine  Muses. 
Nat.  Ord.  PcUmacetB. 

A  genus  of  Palms  of  extremely  graceful 
habit,  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  With  the  exception  of  E.  montana, 
from  the  latter  country,  all  are  too  tall  grow- 
ing for  the  green-house.  This  species  attains 
a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  has  the 
base  of  the  stem  much  swollen  or  bulged  out. 
The  leaf  bud  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
upper  stem  are  cooked  as  a  vegetable  or 
pickled  by  the  natives,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 
Propagated  by  seed. 

Ento'oa.  From  eutokoB,  fruitful;  referring  to 
the  abundance  of  seeds.  Nat.  Ord.  Hydro- 
phyUacem. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  with  blue,  pink, 
or  lilac  flowers,  mostly  from  Califoi-ula.  A 
few  species  are  found  in  Virginia,  and  south 
and  west,  but  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  their  introduction  into  the  garden. 
Those  from  California  are  free-flowering,  and 
of  the  easiest  culture.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  as  early  in  spring  as  possible. 

Evening  Flower.    See  Hespera/nihtu 

XSvening  Olory.    See  Ipomaa. 

Evening  Primrose.    See  (Enothera, 

Evergreens.  A  term  applied  to  trees,  shrubs, 
or  other  plants,  that  retain  their  foliage 
during  winter. 
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Everlasting  Flower.    See  Helickrytium. 
Common  American.  GnaphdUiumpolycephdUun, 

and  G.  decurrens. 
Swan  Blver.    Rhodanthe  Maiialefni, 
Yellow.    Helichrysum  orieniate  a,nd  H,  arenor 

rwm. 

Everlasting  Pea.    See  Latkynis  laitfoKua, 

Evolved.     Unfolded. 

Evolvulua.  From  evolvo,  to  roll  out.  the  op- 
posite to  Convolvulus ;  referring  to  the  plant 
not  twining.    Nat.  Ord.  ConvolmUacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, mostly  from  the  East  Indies  and  South 
America,  a  few  species  being  found  in  Florida. 
The  flowers  of  these  plants  are  extremely 
beautiful,  mostly  of  a  large  size,  and  of  various 
shades  of  blue  and  white.  The  annuals  should 
be  started  in  a  hotrbed  or  green-house,  and 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  and  trained 
on  a  balloon  frame.  The  perennials  should 
be  kept  dry  and  dormant  through  the  winter, 
and  started  in  a  brisk  heat  in  spring.  During 
summer  they  may  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house, or  in  pots,  and  trained  on  a  trellis,  or 
other  suitable  place  for  a  climbing  plant.  The 
perennials  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
young  shoots.    First  introduced  in  1817. 

E'zacam.  This  name  was  used  by  Pliny,  and 
by  him  derived  from  ex,  out,  and  ctgo,  to 
drive;  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  expelling 
powers.    Nat.  Ord.  GentianacetB. 

Annual,  or  perennial  herl:>s,  with  opposite 
sessile  leaves,  and  showy  blue,  yellow  or 
white  flowers.  This  genus  contains  nearly 
twenty  species,  though  they  are  not  yet  all  in 
cultivation.  E.  macranthum  from  Ceylon,  has 
rich  blue-purple  colored  flowers,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  large  bright  yellow 
stamens.  All  the  species  are  showy  and  de- 
serving of  cultivation.  Propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings. 

Ezooriate.    Stripped  of  the  bark  or  skin. 

Eacoretion.  Any  superfluous  matter  thrown 
off  by  the  living  plant  externally ;  the  action 
by  which  a  superabundance  of  secreted  mat- 
ter is  rejected  from  a  secreting  vessel.  Also 
the  matter  itself  thus  excreted ;  gum,  resin, 
etc.,  are  examples. 

Eaccnrrent.  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the 
edge  of  anything ;  running  out.  When  a 
stem  remains  always  central,  all  the  other 
parts  being  regularly  disposed  round  it,  as  in 
the  stem  of  a  Fir  Tree. 

Eacooho'rda.  Pearl  Bush.  From  exo,  out  of, 
and  chorde,  a  cord ;  referring  to  the  cords  bv 
which  the  seeds  are  suspended.  Nat.  Ord. 
RoaacecB, 

E.  grandiflora,  the  only  species  yet  in  culti- 
vation, is  a  beautiful  hardy  shrub  from  China, 
Introduced  a  few  years  since,  and  as  yet  com- 
paratively little  known.  It  is  in  substance 
described  in  the  late  edition  of  the  Treasury 
of  Botany  as  being  remarkable  for  the  struc- 
ture of  its  fruits,  which  consist  of  flve  small 
compressed  bony  carpels  adhering  roiAid  a 
central  axis  in  a  star-like  manner.  From  tho 
axis  or  growing  point  stand  five  erect  placen- 
tary  cords,  whTcii  enter  the  carpels  on  their 
inner  face  near  the  top,  suspending  from  the 
apex  two  thin  seeds.  These  cords  remain  after 
the  carpels  have  fallen,  and  have  suggested 
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the  name  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  smooth  shrub 
or  dwarf  tree,  with  alternate  nearly  lance- 
shaped  entire  leaves,  the  stems  terminated 
by  racemes  of  handsome  white  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  have  a  beil-shaped 
calyx  with  a  five-parted  border,  five  rounded 
petals,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  stamens.  The 
plant  is  also  known  as  Spirasa  grandi/hra.  It 
is  a  beautiful  tall-growing  shrub,  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  shrubbery.  It  is 
still  a  rare  plant  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
because  it  is  difficult  to  propagate,  and  in 
consequence  is  not  easy  to  get.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  layers,  or  suclters. 

Zbcogens.  A  n£une  given  to  one  of  the  great 
classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Dicotyledons.  The  name  Exogen 
is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  outward  and 
to  grow,  meaning  growing  outwardly,  and  has 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  woody 
circles  are  produced,  viz.,  from  the  center 
outwardly  toward  the  circumference.  The 
age  of  an  exogenous  tree,  especially  in  tem- 
perate climates,  may  be  determined  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  zones  or  circles  in  the 
woody  stem,  each  circle  marking  one  year's 
growth,  and  the  last  formed  circle  being  ex- 
ternal. The  characters  of  the  class  are  given 
under  Dicotyledons^  which  see. 

Eacogo'nium.  From  exo^  external ;  referring  to 
the  exserted  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  ConvoV&uia- 
oeoB. 

The  few  species  that  are  included  in  this 
genus  are  closely  allied  to,  and  very  necLrly 
resemble  the  tuberous-rooted  IpomcBcia,  They 
are  desirable  climbers,  flowering  freely  nearly 
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the  whole  summer.  During  winter  the  tubers 
should  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  frost.  E. 
purffOy  a  Mexican  species,  has  beautiful  sal- 
ver-shaped, purplish  flowers,  and  furnishes 
the  true  Jalap  tubers  of  commerce.  These 
are  roundish,  of  variable  size,  the  largest  being 
about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  of  a  dark 
color.  They  owe  their  well-known  purgative 
properties  to  their  resinous  ingredients.  They 
can  be  rapidly  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by 
division  of  tubers  in  spring,  like  the  Dahlia. 


That  force  which  causes  a  viscid 
fluid  lying  on  the  outside  of  an  organic  mem- 
brane to  attract  watery  fluid  through  it 

Escoste'mma.  From  exo^  external,  and  stemma, 
a  crown;  referring  to  the  exserted  stamens. 
Nat.  Ord.  RiU)iace<E» 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  valued 
more  for  the  medicinal  properties  they  pos- 
sess, than  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  or 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 
One  of  the  species,  E,  CfanbcBum,  has  become 
naturalized  in  southern  Florida.  The  bark 
possesses  the  same  active  principle  as  that  of 
the  Cinchona. 

Exotic.  Plants  that  are  brought  from  foreign 
countries.    Not  native. 

Exserted.  Where  one  part  protrudes  beyond 
another  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  as  the 
stamens  or  styles  beyond  the  mouth  of  some 
tubular  corollas. 

Eye.  A  term  in  gardening  for  a  leaf-bud ;  also 
for  the  center  or  the  central  markings  of  a 
flower. 

Eye-bright.    See  Euphrasia, 


F. 


Fafba.    The   old  Latin  name  for  the  Bean, 
now  included  under  Vicia,  which  see. 

FabaoesB.    A  sub-order  of  LeguminoscB. 

Fabia'na.    Named  after  F.  Fabiano,  a  Spaniard. 
Nat.  Ord.  SolanacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen, 
heath-like  shrubs.  J^.  tmbriooto,  the  best 
known  species,  is  a  neat  evergreen  shrub  of 
compact  habit,  densely  covered,  during  the 
spring,  months,  with  pure  white  tubular 
flowers.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  from  cuttings. 

Fadye'nia.    Named  after  Dr.  Fadyen,  author  of 
a  Flora  of  Jamaica    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacecs. 

F.  proliferay  the  only  species,  is  a  curious 
Fern,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows 
but  a  few  inches  in  height;  the  fronds  have 
netted  veins,  and  are  remarbable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  sori.  It  was  introduced  from 
Jamaica  in  1843,  and  is  occasionally  found  in 
choice  collections.    Propagated  by  spores. 

FasogJa.    The  farinaceous  matter  which  forms 
starch,  etc. 

FageOia.    Named  after  Fagel,  a  botanist    Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoscR, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen,  twining, 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  South  Africa  and 
Abyssinia.    The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 


those  of  Phaseolus,  but  are  smaller.  Their 
flowers  are  pea-shaped,  yellow,  and  borne  on 
long  axillary  racemes.  Young  plants  are  ob- 
tained from  seeds. 
Fagopy'nim.  Buckwheat.  From  phagOy  to 
eat,  and  pyros,  wheat ;  seeds  edible.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polygona>ce<B. 

F.  esculentum,  the  only  species  worthy  of 
notice,  is  our  common  buckwheat,  which  see. 

Fa'gus.  The  Beech.  From  phago,  to  eat;  in 
earlv  ages  the  nuts  of  the  B«)ech-tree  were 
used  as  food.    Nat.  Ord.  OupulifenB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  re- 
markable for  their  graceful  and  symmetrical 
habit  of  growth,  and  their  great  size  and 
beauty,  which  render  them  objects  of  admirar 
tion,  whether  in  their  native  woods,  or  when 
planted  on  the  lawn  for  shade.  F.  fenrugineaj 
the  American  Beech,  is  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  majestic  of  our  forest  trees.  It  grows 
most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  though  common  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
attaining  its  greatest  size  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  where  .the  trees  are  frequently  found 
100  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  from  three  to 
four  feet ;  its  foliage  is  superb,  and  its  general 
appearance  magnificent.  The  sexes  are  borne 
on  different  branches  of  the  same  tree*    The 
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male  flowers  are  borne  in  pendulous,  globular 
heads,  the  female  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a 
greenish  color.  It  is  so  abundant  as  often  to 
constitute  extensive  forests,  the  finest  of 
which  grow  on  fertile,  level,  or  gently  sloping 
lands,  with  a  humid  surface.  The  European 
Beech,  F.  aylvcUica,  is  almost  identical  with 
our  native  species.  The  Weeping  Beech,  F. 
sylvatica  pendulOf  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  beautiful  of  lawn  trees.  The  original 
tree  stands  in  the  park  of  Baron  de  Mau,  at 
Beersel,  Belgium.  "The  trunk  is  three  and 
half  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  grows  in  a 
twisted  form  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  to 
fifteen  feet,  with  an  appearance  of  being 
pressed  down  by  an  immense  weight.  The 
branches  cover  an  area  nearly  a  100  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  history  is  curious.  Some  sixty 
years  ago  the  baron's  gardener  was  planting 
an  avenue  of  Beech  trees,  and  the  baron,  ob- 
serving* a  very  crooked  specimen,  directed  to 
have  it  thrown  out,  but  the  gardener  planted 
it  in  a  comer  of  the  grounds  little  visited, 
where  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  singular  freaks  of  sylvan  nature." — Scott. 
The  Purple -Leaved  Beech,  F.  purpurea,  now 
so  popular  for  lawn  decoration,  is  a  sport  from 
the  common  Beech,  found  In  a  GeiTuan  forest. 
The  Gopper-colored  Beech,  F,  ctmrea,  is  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  Purple  Beech.  The  Fern  and 
Cut-leaved  Beeches  are  very  ornamental 
varieties,  the  leaves  resembling  the  fronds  of 
a  Fern.  There  are  varieties  with  variegated 
foliage.    They  are  all  varieties  of  F,  sylvatica. 

Fair  Maids  of  France.  Rammculua  aconitifolma 
fiort'pUno,  Saxifraga  grantUata,  and  Achillea 
PiamUoa, 

Fairy  Fingers.    DigUaUa  purpurea. 

Fairy  Flax.    Linum  caiharticum. 

Fairy  Uly.    See  Zephyranthea. 

Fairy  Rings.  Oreen  circles  or  parts  of  circles 
seen  in  pastures,  and  produced  by  the  peculiar 
mode  of  growth  of  several  species  of  Agarics 
and  other  Fungi. 

Fidoate,  Falciform.  Plane  and  our\'ed  in  any 
uegree,  with  parallel  edges,  like  the  blade  of 
a  sickle ;  as  the  pod  of  Medicagofa^ala. 

Falsa  Acada.  The  common  Yellow  Locust, 
Robmia  Fseudacacia. 

False  Asphodel.  A  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Tqfieldia,  small  flowering  Liliaceous  plants. 

False  Dragon-head.    Physoategia  virginica. 

False  Foz-aiove.     Gerardiaflava. 

False  Hellebore.    See  Veratrum. 

False  Honeysuokle.  A  popular  name  of  our 
native  Azateas. 

False  Indigo.    See  Amorpha. 

False  Mistletoa  American  Mistletoe.  Pho- 
radendranflavescena. 

False  Red  Top.  A  popular  name  of  Poa  aerotma, 
because' of  its  resemblance  to  Agroetia  mUgaria, 
the  true  Red  Top  Grass. 

False  Solomon's  Seal.    See  Smilacina. 

False  Spikenard.    See  Smilacina  racemoaa. 

Family.    A  synonym  for  **  Order." 

Fan  Palm     See  Corypka. 

Fanida'ya.  Named  in  honor  of  Michael  Faraday^ 
the  celebrated  chemist    Nat.  Ord.  Ver&enacece. 
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A  small  genus  of  tall  climbing  glabrous 
plants,  with  showy  white  flowers,  borne  in 
corymbose  panicles,  natives  of  Australia, 
Java,  and  the  Paciflc  Islands.  Several  species 
have  been  introduced,  but  have  not  yet 
flowered  in  cultivation. 

Farfa'gium  grande.    See  lAguHaria. 

Farinaceous.  Having  the  texture  of  flour,  as 
the  albumen  of  Wheat. 

Farinose.  Covered  with  a  white,  mealy  sub- 
stance, as  the  leaves  of  the  Auricula,  Ptimuta 
farinoaa. 

Farkle-berry.  A  local  name  for  one  of  the 
Cranberries,  Vaccinium  arboreum. 

Fasciated.  When  a  stem  becomes  much  flat- 
tened, instead  of  retaining  its  usual  cylin- 
drical flgure,  as  in  the  Cockscomb,  the  LUium 
manatroaum,  etc. 

Fastigiate.  Tapering  to  a  narrow  point,  pyra- 
midal ;  as  where  many  like  parts  are  parallel, 
and  point  upwards,  as  the  branches  of  Populua 
faatigiata. 

Fat  Hen.  A  popular  name  torChenopodium  album, 

Fa'tsia.  Derived  from  the  Japanese  name  of 
one  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  AraUacea, 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  few  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Japan,  China,  and  north- 
west America.  It  is  well  represented  by  the 
Aralia  Japonica  or  A.  Sieboldii  of  gardens, 
which  is  now  Fataia  Japonica,  and  Aralia  papy- 
rifera,  the  Chinese  Bice-paper  plant,  now  F. 
papyrifera,  both  of  which  are  very  ornamental 
and  useful  decorative  plants.  Two  variegated 
varieties  of  F.  Japonica,  one  with  white  and 
the  other  with  rich  yellow  markings,  are 
highly  prized  for  green-house  and  house  deco- 
ration. 

Feathered  Columbine.  Thalictrum  aguUegifo- 
lium. 

Feather  Foil,  or  "Water  Violet.  Hottonia  in- 
fiata. 

Feather  Geraniom.  Jerusalem  Oak.  Popular 
names  for  Chenopodium  Botrya. 

Feather  Grass.    Sqq  Stipa  pemnaia. 

Feather-veined.  Where  the  veins  of  a  leaf 
spring  from  the  mid-rib  at  an  acute  angle. 

Fedia  olitoria.  A  synonym  for  Vaterianella 
olUoria  (Corn  Salad). 

Fe'ea.  In  honor  of  M.  Fee,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Strasburg.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacece. 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  little  Ferns 
found  in  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  very  warm,  moist 
atmosphere. 

Fennel.    See  FoBrUculum. 
Giant.    See  Ferula. 

Fenugreek.    See  TrigoneUa. 

Fe'nzlia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Fenzl,  author 
of  a  monograph  on  Alainaceca.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolemoniacecR. 

A  genus  of  beautiful  dwarf  California  hardy 
annuals.  They  bear  a  profusion  of  delicate, 
rosy-tinted  flowers,  with  yellow  throat,  sur- 
rounded with  dark-colored  dots.  F.  dianthi- 
flora  is  a  very  dwarf  and  closely  tufted  species, 
keeping  in  flower  the  whole  summer,  making 
it  desirable  for  small  beds  or  edgings.  It  is 
also  very  pretty  for  window  gardens.  This 
genus  Is  now  by  many  botanists  included 
under  Gilia. 
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Fern.    Adder's.    Polwodium  vulgare. 
Adder's  Tongue.     C^hiogloafnim  viUgcUum. 
American  Grape.    Botrichium  Umarioides, 
Australian  Tree.  -  IHckaonia  arUartica. 
Beech.    Polypodium  Phegopleris, 
Bird's-nest.     Thamnopteria  nidua  (Asplenium), 
Brake,  or  Bracken.    Pterie  cbquilina. 
Bristle.    The  genus  Trichomanes. 
Buckler.    The  genus  LoKtrea. 
Chain.    The  genus  Woodwardia, 
Chignon.     Cibotium  regale. 
Christmas  Shield.    Aapidium  acrostichoidea. 
Cinnamon.     Oemunda  cinnamotnea. 
Climbing  Snake's-tongue.   Lygodium  ecandens. 
Deer.    Lomaria  apicatU  (Blecimum). 
Elk*s  Horn.    Plaiycerium  cUcicome, 
Filmy.    A  name  applied  to  those  kinds  which 

have  pellucid  or  transpai*ent  fronds,  as  Hy- 

mencphyUum,  Todea  and  Trichamanea. 
Haresioot.    The  genus  DavaUia, 
Hartford.    Lygodium  pdlmatum. 
Hart*s-tongue.    The  genus  ScoJopendrium. 
Japan  Climbing.    Lygodium  acandena. 
Japan  Haresfoot.    DavaUia  Marieaii. 
Eiilamey.     Trichomanea  radicana. 
Lady.    Athyrium  Filix-foRmina, 
Maiden  Hair.    Many  of  the  genus  Adianium. 
Maiden  Hair.    American.    Adiantum  pedatum. 
Moon.    Bolrychium  Lunaria, 
Oak.    Polypodium  Dryopteria. 
Oregon  Cliff-Brake.    PellcBa  denaa. 
Oregon  Bock-Brake.  AUoaonm  achroatichoidea. 
Parsley.    AUoaorua  or  Cryptogramma  crisptta. 
Pod.     Ceratopteria  thdlictrcndea. 
Sensitive.    Onoclea  aenaibilia. 
Shield.    The  genus  Aapidium. 
Stag's  Horn.     PkUycerium  grande  and  other 

species. 
Sweet.  Myrrhia  odoraia  and  Comptonia  aaplen- 

ifoUa, 
Tree.  Various  species  of  IHckaonia^  Alaophila, 

CycUhea^  etc. 
Virginian  Rattlesnake.  Botryckium  Virginicum, 
Walking-leaf.     Campioaorua  rhizophyUua. 
Water.     Oamunda  regalia. 

Fernery.    See  Wardian  Case. 

Ferns.  From  their  extreme  beauty  and  diver- 
sity as  well  as  from  their  general  adaptability 
In  arrangements  with  flowering  and  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants,  Ferns,  when  well- 
grown  are  indispensable  and  possess  peculiar 
attractions.  As  their  management  gets  better 
understood,  their  popularity  increases,  and 
the  now  almost  universal  use  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  cut  fronds,  intermixed  in  floral 
decorations,  has  led  to  tfie  production  of  a 
few  of  the  most  suitable  species  in  immense 
quantities.  The  earlier  modem  botanists 
knew  little  about  ferns,  and  LinnsBus,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  modem  botany, 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  in  one  sense 
they  had  flowers  as  other  plants  had,  the 
little  brown  dots  on  the  back  of  the  fronds 
being  supposed  to  be  seeds  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  ordinary  flowering  plants.  During 
the  last  flfty  or  more  years,  many  discoveries 
have  been  made  about  Ferns,  most  notably 
that  these  little  dusty  brown  dots  are  not 
really  seeds  but  little  bud  ferns.  When  they 
fall  or  are  sown  in  damp  places  they  open  and 
form  little  flat  green  membranes,  and  in  this 
membrane  the  real  flowers  appear,  and  all  the 
processes  common  to  flowering  plants  are  car- 
ried out. 
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In  scientiflc  treatises  on  ferns,  all  these  pro- 
cesses of  fern-growth  and  their  functions,  are 
given  different  names  from  what  they  would 
have  in  other  plants ;  thus  the  germinating 
green  blade  is  called  a  prothallium,  and  the 
mass  that  would  be  the  stiftmens  in  a  flowering 
plant  is  the  anthevidia,  while  the  pistil  is  the 
archegoniurn.  There  is  this  differenoe,  how- 
ever, that  while  flowering  plants  after  fertili- 
zation retain  the  germ,  in  what  we  call  a  seed, 
for  some  time  before  it  grows,  in  the  fern  the 
germ  commences  at  once  to  grow  and  make 
a  little  plant.  This  has  some  bearing  on  the 
raising  of  hybrid  ferns.  New  varieties  are 
obtained  by  sowing  the  spores  of  different 
forms  of  the  same  species  together,  for  as  in 
flowering  plants  it  is  only  in  case  of  very 
close  relationship  that  intermixture  is  possi- 
ble. Those  who  have  experimented  and  ob- 
served closely,  tell  us  that  the  chaiiccs  of  in- 
termixture is  not  great,  still  this  is  the  only 
way  to  get  new  varieties.  By  taking  the 
spores  from  the  crested  portion  of  "Crested 
Ferns"  the  certainty  of  getting  crested 
seedlings  is  much  increased. 

Raising  Ferns  from  spores  is  a  very  inter- 
esting operation  requii'ing  considerable  care 
and  attention  to  accomplish  successfully. 
They  are  best  sown  in  pots  or  shallow  pans 
that  have  been  half  fllled  with  broken  rubble, 
the  remainder  being  fllled  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  top  with  a  finely  sifted  compost  of 
loam,  peat  and  sand.  As  the  fern  spores  are 
extremely  minute  the  soil  should  be  watered 
and  allowed  to  drain  before  sowing  as  by 
watering  afterwards  the  spores  might  be 
washed  away.  Scatter  tliinly  over  the  sur- 
face, pieces  of  glass  being  placed  over  the 
tops  of  the  pots  which  should  then  be  stood 
in  saucers  of  water  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  watering  overhead.  They  should 
be  kept  well  shaded  at  all  times,  and  when 
the  spores  are  sufficiently  grown  to  be  visible 
as  very  minute  plants,  they  should  be  taken 
up  in  small  patches,  and  pricked  off  carefully, 
these  in  turn  when  they  get  established  and 
flt  to  handle  should  be  divided  and  potted  off 
singly.  The  most  popular  species  Adiantums, 
Pt^ia^  etc.,  are  raised  from  spores  in  immense 
quantities.  Many  others  as  Nephrolepiay 
DavaUia,  etc.,  that  form  several  crowns  or 
have  creeping  rhizomes  are  easily  increased 
by  division.  A  few  species  produce  small 
bulbils  along,  or  at  the  end  of  the  frond,  and 
these,  if  removed  and  placed  on  the  soil 
eventually  form  plants. 

Trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  are  imported  in  large 
numbers,  both  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Australia,  and  a  large  proportion  generally 
succeed.  Young  plants  may  be  raised  from 
spores,  and  such  quick-giowing  species  as 
Dickaonia^  Alaophila,  etc.,  soon  make  elegant 
plants  for  decorative  purposes.  Hardy  Ferns 
succeed  best  when  planted  on  rock-work  or  in 
a  shady  situation  sheltered  from  high  winds ; 
as  there  is  so  much  diversity  both  in  their 
size  and  habit,  particular  attention  should  be 
directed  to  their  arrangement,  placing  the 
evergreen  and  deciduous  species  at  irregular 
Intervals,  so  that  the  whole  may  bo  more  or 
less  furnished  at  all  seasons. 

Fero'nia.  The  Wood  apple  or  Elephant-apple 
of  India,  closely  allied  to  the  Orange.  F.  ele- 
phaniMm,  the  only  species  of  this  genus  of 
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BuOaoea,  is  oommon  throughout  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  forms  a  large  tree, 
yielding  a  hard  heavy  wood,  of  great  strength, 
but  not  durable.  The  leaves  have  the  odor  of 
Anise,  and  the  fruit  Is  edible.  Increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripe  young  wood.  Introduced 
from  Goromandel,  In  1804. 

Ferra'xia.  Named  after  Ferrari^  an  Italian  bot- 
anist.   Nat.  Ord.  Iridaota, 

A  genus  of  dwarf  bulbs  from  the  Gape  of 
€rood  Hope,  producing  very  curious,  oddly- 
colored  flowers,  perhaps  more  singular  them 
beautiful.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  requir- 
ing to  be  kept  dry  during  winter.  They 
should  be  started  In  the  green-house  In  Feb- 
ruary, In  small  pots  and  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence growth,  given  plenty  of  air,  sunlight, 
and  water,  and  they  wiU  come  Into  flower  In 
April.  They  will  grow  finely  In  a  cold  frame 
if  carefully  protected  from  frost  during  win- 
ter, and  are  increased  freely  by  offsets.  In- 
troduced in  1800. 

FenmginoaB.  Iron-colored;  rusty  light  brown, 
with  a  little  mixture  of  red. 

Fertile.  Producing  fruit.  Also,  capable  of  ef- 
fecting the  process  of  fertilization ;  or  of  pro- 
ducing perfect  seeds,  as  the  anthers  when 
filled  with  pollen ;  fertilized. 


The  reproductive  function  by 
which  the  action  of  the  pollen  renders  the 
ovule  fertile. 

FertiOiaexB.  This  word  is  generally  used  only 
in  connection  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
or  concentrated  fertilizers,  though,  of  course, 
in  its  full  significance  it  refers  to  any  sub- 
stance suitable  for  the  food  of  plants.  The 
best  known  fertilizers  of  commerce  are  Pe- 
ruvian Guano  and  Bone  Dust,  though  there 
are  numbers  of  others,  such  as  Fish  Guano, 
Dry  Blood  Fertilizer,  Blood  and  Bone  Fertil- 
izer, with  the  various  brands  of  Superphos- 
phates, all  of  more  or  less  value  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  It  is  useless  to  go  over  the  list, 
and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  relative 
merits  of  pure  Peruvian  Guano  and  pure 
Bone  Dust.  Guano  at  $65  per  ton  we  consider 
relatively  equal  In  value  to  Bone  Dust  at  $40 
|Yer  ton,  for  in  the  lower  priced  article  we  find 
we  have  to  Increase  the  quantity  to  produce 
the  same  result.  Whatever  kind  of  concen- 
trated fertilizer  is  used,  we  find  it  well  repays 
the  labor  to  prepare  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner before  it  is  used  on  the  land :  to  every 
bushel  of  Guano  or  Bone  Dust  add  three 
bushels  of  either  leaf  mould  (from  the  woods), 
well  pulverized  dry  muck,  sweepings  from  a 
paved  street,  stable  manure  so  rotted  as  to  be 
like  pulverized  muck,  or,  if  neither  of  these 
can  be  obtained,  any  loamy  soil  will  do ;  but 
in  every  case  the  material  to  mix  the  fertili- 
zers with  must  be  fairly  dry  and  never  In  a 
condition  of  mud ;  the  meaning  of  the  opera- 
tion being,  that  the  material  used  Is  to  act  as 
a  temporary  absorbent  for  the  fertilizer.  The 
compost  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  if 
Guano  is  used,  it  being  sometimes  lumpy,  it 
must  be  broken  lip  to  dust  before  being  mixed 
with  the  absorbent.  The  main  object  of  this 
operation  Is  for  the  better  separation  and  di- 
vision of  the  fertilizer,  so  that,  when  applied 
to  the  soil,  it  can  be  more  readily  distributed. 
Our  experiments  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
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this  method  of  using  concentrated  fertilizers 
materially  increases  their  value  probably 
twenty  per  cent.  The  mixing  should  be  done 
a  few  months  previous  to  spring,  and  it 
should,  after  being  mixed,  be  packea  away  in 
barrels,  and  kept  in  some  dry  shed  or  cellar 
until  wanted  for  use.  Thus  mixed,  it  is  par- 
ticularly beneficial  on  lawns  or  other  grass 
lands.  The  quantity  of  concentrated  fertil- 
izer to  be  used  is  often  perplexing  to  begin- 
ners. We  give  the  following  as  the  best  rules 
we  know,  all  derived  from  our  own  practice  in 
growing  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables :  Tak- 
big  Guano  as  a  basis,  we  would  recommend 
for  all  vegetables  or  fruit  crops,  if  earllness 
and  good  quality  are  desired,  the  use  of  not 
less  than  1,200  pounds  per  acre  (an  acre  con- 
tains 4,840  square  yards,  and  cultivators  for 
private  use  can  easily  estimate  from  this  the 
quantity  they  require  for  any  area),  mixed  with 
two  tons  of  either  of  the  materials  recom- 
mended. If  Bone  Dust  is  used,  about  one 
ton  per  acre  should  be  used,  mixed  with  three 
tons  of  soil  or  the  other  materials  named. 
When  used  alone  without  being  mixed  with 
the  absorbent,  it  should  be  sown  on  the  soil 
after  plowing  or  digging,  about  thick  enough 
to  Just  color  the  surface,  or  about  as  thick  as 
sand  or  sawdust  is  sown  on  a  floor,  and  then 
thoroughly  harrowed  in  if  plowed,  or,  if  dug, 
chopped  in  with  a  rake.  This  quantity  is  used 
broadcast  by  sowing  on  the  ground  after 
plowing  and  deeply  and  thoroughlv  harrowing 
in,  or,  if  in  small  gardens,  forked  in  lightly 
with  the  prongs  of  a  garden  fork  or  long- 
toothed  steel  rake.  When  applied  in  hills  or 
drills,  from  100  to  SOO  pounds  should  be  used 
to  the  acre,  according  to  the  distance  of  these 
apart,  mixing  with  soil,  etc.,  as  already  di- 
rected. 

When  well-rotted  stable  manure  Is  procur- 
able at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2  or  $3  per  ton, 
whether  from  horses  or  cows,  it  is  preferable 
to  any  concentrated  fertilizer.  Botted  stable 
manure,  to  produce  full  crops,  should  be 
spread  on  the  ground  not  less  than  three 
Inches  thick,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  plowing  or  spading. 
The  refuse  hops  from  breweries  form  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer,  at  least  one-half  more  valu- 
able, bulk  for  bulk,  than  stable  manure. 
Other  excellent  fertilizers  are  obtained  from 
the  scrapings  or  shavings  from  horn  or  whale- 
bone manufactories.  The  best  way  to  make 
these  quickly  available  Is  to  compost  them 
with  hot  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton 
of  refuse  horn  or  whalebone  with  fifteen  tons 
of  manure.  The  heated  manure  extracts  the 
oil,  which  is  Intermingled  with  the  whole. 

The  manure  from  the  chicken  or  pigeon 
house  is  very  valuable,  and  when  compoeted 
as  directed  for  Bone  Dust  and  Guano,  has  at 
least  one-third  their  value.  Castor  oil  pom- 
ace is  also  valuable. 

AsHBS.  The  ashes  of  vegetable  matter  con- 
sist of  such  elements  as  are  always  required 
for  their  perfect  maturity,  and  it  is  evident 
they  must  furnish  one  of  the  best  saline 
manures  which  can  be  supplied  for  theii 
growth;  thev  contain  in  fact  every  element^ 
and  generally  in  the  right  proportions,  foi 
Insuring  a  full  and  rapid  growth.  The  annua/ 
exhaustion  of  salts  from  a  large  crop  of  grain^ 
roots,  or  grass,  is  from  180  to  250  pounds  per 
acre,  and  the  aggregate  of  a  few  years  will  so 
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far  Impoverish  the  soil  in  one  or  more  of  the 
prinoiplfis  necessary  to  sustain  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  that  it  will  cease  to  yield  remuner- 
ating returns.  Ashes  are  among  the  best  of 
fertilizers  for  Onions;  a  handful  to  the  hill 
before  com  is  hoed  will  give  good  returns. 
They  are  also  excellent  for  top  dbressing  grass- 
land, and  as  there  Is  no  danger  of  their  con- 
taining weed-seeds  they  are  valuable  for  top 
dressing  lawns.  The  quantity  used  should 
be  about  the  same  as  bone  dust,  which  see. 

NiTBATB  OF  Soda,  and  Sulphatb  of  Am- 
monia, are  both  powerful  fertilizers,  are  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  deemed  es- 

geclally  valuable  to  grain  crops.  Nitrate  of 
oda  cannot  be  kept  too  dry  as  it  attracts  mois- 
ture the  same  as  common  Bait  does  and  may  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  two  and  one-half 
hundred  weight  to  the  acre  as  a  top  dressing 
in  moist  weather  or  just  before  rain.  Owing 
to  its  nature  it  is  more  suited  to  hot  dry  soils 
than  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  which,  though 
not  so  quick  in  its  action,  is  more  lasting  in 
its  effects,  and  is  often  used  as  a  supplement- 
ary top  dressing  to  the  former. 

PouDBBTTB  Is  the  name  given  to  a  oommei^ 
dai  fertilizer, the  composition  of  which  is  night 
soil  and  dried  swamp  muck  or  charcoal  dust 
as  an  absorbent  It  is  sold  at  about  $12  to 
$15  per  ton,  and  at  that  price  may  be  equal  in 
value,  if  too  much  of  the  absorbing  material 
is  not  used,  to  Bone  Dust  at  $40  per  ton. 

SaijT  has  little  or  no  value  as  a  fertilizer,  ex- 
cept as  a  medium  of  absorbing  moisture.  For 
experience  shows  that  soils  impregnated  by  a 
saUne  are  no  more  fertile  than  those  inland 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  an  atmosphere.  See 
Manures. 

Fe'rola.  Giant  Fennel.  From /erio,  to  strike, 
the  stems  are  used  as  rods.  Nat.  Ord.  Urn- 
beUjferoB. 

A  genus  of  very  showy,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  relatives  of  southern  Europe,  north- 
ern Africa,  and  central  and  western  Asia. 
They  are  admirable  plants  for  growing  near 
water,  or  on  banks,  or  margins  of  lawns, 
where  their  deep  green  elegant  foliage  is 
shown  to  the  best  advantage.  The  two  most 
showy  species  are  F.  communia,  and  F,  Tinfi- 
tana.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by 
divisions  of  the  root. 

Feaoue  Qtaao.    See  Festuca. 

Festa'ca.  A  genus  containing  some  of  the  best 
pasture  grasses.  F,  glauca  is  a  very  hand- 
some ornamental  grass,  which,  though  hardy, 
is  very  suitable  for  the  green-house  and  the 
sitting-room. 

Fetid  Horehoiind.    See  BaUota, 

Fettlcns.    See  ValerianeUa, 

Fever  Bush.  A  local  name  of  the  lAndera; 
given  for  the  supposed  medicinal  properties 
of  the  shrub. 

Feverfe'w.    See  PyreUirum  Pcaihenium, 

Fever  Tree,  or  Fever  Ghxm-Tree.  EtLcalyptiM 
globulus. 

Fever  Weed.     Gerardia  pedicularia, 

E^bre,  Blementary.  That  thread  which  is 
turned  round  the  interior  of  the  tubes  that 
are  called  spiral  vessels,  or  of  any  similar 
kind  of  tissue. 
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Fibroos.  Containing  a  great  proportion  of 
woodv  fibre,  as  the  rind  of  a  Cocoanut ;  com- 
posed of  fibres. 

Fica'rla.  Fig-wort.  From  flcua,  a  fig ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fig-shaped  little  tubers  of  the  root. 
Nat.  Ord.  RanunculaoeoB, 

A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  closely  resembling  the  Banun- 
culus,  to  which  It  is  allied,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  shape  of  the  petals.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  spring  flowers  in  the  English 
woods  or  waste  places. 

Ftooi'dease.  A  large  natural  order  of  small 
shrubs,  under-shrubs,  or  herbs,  containing 
over  iOO  species,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Tetragonia  (the  New 
Zealand  Spinach)  and  Meaemhryanthanum  are 
the  best  known  genera ;  indeed,  the  order  is 
called  MeaembryatUhemaoetB  by  some  botanists. 

Fi'cua.  Fig-tree.  The  Fig-tree  has  nearly  the 
same  name  in  all  the  European  languages,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
najnefeg.    Nat.  Ord.  UrticacetB, 

A  genus  of  trees,  some  of  which  require  to 
be  grown  in  the  hot^house.  It  contains  sev- 
eral valuable  species,  especially  the  India 
Bubber  tree  (F.  elaatica),  and  the  Banyan  tree 
(F.  Indica) ;  the  foliage  of  all  of  them  is  very 
imposing,  and  their  culture  is  of  the  easiest 
description,  requiring  heat  and  plenty  of  water 
in  their  growing  season.  J^.  e^tioa,  if  culti- 
vated In  a  humid  atmosphere,  suoh  as  tliat  of 
an  Orchid-house,  will  emit  roots  from  its  stem 
and  branches,  and  attach  itself  to  any  contig- 
uous object,  such  as  a  wall,  in  the  manner  of 
an  epiphyte.  This  is  the  India  Bubber  tree 
of  commerce.  It  is  much  valued  as  a  decora- 
tive plant  for  rooms.  A  very  effective  variety 
with  golden-edged  leaves  has  been  latelv 
introduced,  the  golden  band  about  an  inch 
wide,  contrasting  beautlfullv  with  the  glossy 

green  of  the  center  of  the  leaf.  F,  FarceUi 
as  bright-green  serrated  leaves,  irregularly 
blotched  with  dark  green  and  ivory  white.  It 
forms  a  very  neat  and  ornamental  decorative 
plant.  F.  Carica^  the  cultivated  Fig,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Caria,  in  Asia.  It  has, 
however,  been  so  long  under  cultivation 
throughout  southern  Europe  that  its  nativity 
is  lost  sight  of.  The  fruit  can  be  grown  here 
without  artificial  heat,  an  ordinary  pit  alone 
being  sufficient  protection  in  winter ;  or  the 
plants  can  be  laid  down  and  covered  up  with 
six  inches  of  soil  in  November  and  uncovered 
in  April,  and  will  thus  withstand  our  severest 
nortnem  winters.  The  Fig  is  generally  hardy 
south  of  Washington.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
or  layers. 

Fiddle-'Wood.    See  CUharexylwn, 

Fig  Marigold.    See  MesembryarUhenwm, 

Fig-Trea.    The  genus  Ficvs,  which  see. 
Adam's.    Musaparadisiaca. 
Balsam,  of  the  West  Indies.    Several  species 

of  Chma. 
Creeping.    Ficua  aUpulala. 
Devirs,  or  Infernal.    Araemone  Mexioana, 
Mangrove.    Rhizophora  Mangle, 
Sacred.    Ficua  religioaa. 

Fig-wort.  The  genus  Scropkularia ;  also  Fioaria^ 
which  see. 
Cape.     Phygeliua  oapenaia. 

Filamentose.    Thready. 
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FiHces.  One  of  the  principal  groups  of  Crypto- 
gams, commonly  called  Ferns,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  or  arborescent  perennial,  very 
rarely  annual,  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  or 
creeping  root-stalks.  Those  of  an  arborescent 
or  tree  habit  have  trunks  varying  from  two  or 
three  to  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  height, 
and  formed  of  the  consolidated  bases  of 
the  fronds,  surrounding  a  soft  central  mass 
of  tissue.  Many  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  the  classification  of  Ferns,  but  that  seems 
to  be  preferable  which  is  based  on  the  modi- 
fications of  the  vascular  system  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fructification.  AU  Ferns  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  groups  Ophioglossaeeca, 
MaraUiatxcB,  or  Folypodiacec^  of  which  the  first 
two,  sometimes  called  pseudo-Ferns,  are  very 
limited,  while  the  latter,  containing  the  true 
Ferns,  includes  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
known  species.  There  are  about  seventy-five 
genera,  and  about  2,500  species.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal  and  most  exten- 
sive genera:  Adkmtum,  Aepleniumf  AapU 
dtttm,  l^>lypodium,  and  Pteria. 

Filiform.  Qylindrical  and  slender,  like  a 
thread. 

FUipendulous.  Where  tuberous  swellings  are 
developed  in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities 
of  filiform  rootlets  as  in  SpircBaJUipendtUa, 

Fimbriate.     Fringed. 

Florin  or  Fiorln-OraM.  (Butter  Grass.)  AgroaHa 
stolontfera. 

Fir.    A   general  name  for  various  species  of 
Abies,  Picea^  and  Ptniw. 
Balm  of  Gllead,  or  Balsam.      AhiM  hcUaamea, 
Black  Spruce.    Abies  nigra, 
Douglas  Spruce.  Abies  {Pi9eudo-t8itga)Douglaaii, 
Hemlock  Spruce.     Tsttga  Canaderisis, 
Japan  Silver.    Piceafirma. 
Norway  Spruce.     Abies  excdsa. 
Parasol,  or  Umbrella.    The  genus  Sdadopiiys. 
Pitch,  or  Siberian  Silver.    Picea  Pichta. 
Sacred  Silver.    Pinus  religiosa. 
Scotch.    Pinus  sylvestris. 
Silver.    Picea  pectinata. 

Fire  Craoker  Plant.    See  Cuphea. 

Fire  Pink.    A  local  name  of  SUene  Vtrginica. 

Fire  Tree.    See  Nttytsia. 
Of  Queensland.    See  Stenocarpus. 

Fire-Weed.  A  name  given  to  Erechites  hieraci' 
foUa,  because  of  its  appearance  on  new 
grounds,  when  brush  has  been  burned.  It  is 
a  coarse  worthless  weed,  though  not  apt  to 
be  troublesome. 

Firming  the  Soil.  See  Sowing  and  Planting, 
Use  of  the  Feet  in. 

Fish  Bone  Thistle.     ChamoBpeuce  OasaboncB, 

Fish  Gkiaao.    See  Fertilizer. 

Fleh-Tail  Palm.    See  Oaryota. 

Thmaa.  Divided  Aa{^  way  usually  into  a  deter- 
minate number  of  segments.  We  say,  bifldus, 
split  in  two,  iryidust  in  three,  and  so  on ;  or 
muUifidus,  when  the  segments  are  very 
numerous. 

Fistolar,  FistalonB.  This  is  said  of  a  cylin- 
drical or  terete  body  which  is  hollow,  but 
closed  at  each  end,  as  the  leaves  and  stem  of 
the  Onion. 

Fitto'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  E.  and  8.  M.  Fit- 
tony  authors  of  "Conversations  on  Botany," 
Nat.  Ord.  AcanthaceeB. 
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A  genus  of  trailing  perennials  with  bril- 
liantly marked  leaves,  natives  of  Peru  and 
requiring  Stove-house  treatment.  They  are 
excellent  plants  for  the  Wardian  case  and  use- 
ful also  for  planting  on  the  surface  of  pots  or 
tubs  in  which  large  plants  or  other  decorative 
plants  are  grown,  and  also  for  forming  narrow 
borders  to  the  walks  in  heated  structures.  F. 
axgyroneiu/ra,  has  oval  leaves  of  a  vivid  green, 
ti-aversed  by  a  net-work  of  pure  white  veins ; 
other  species  have  the  midrib  and  veins  deep 
red  or  carmine.  They  are  easily  increased 
by  cutthigs.    Syn.  Oymnostachyum. 

Five  Fingera    See  PoterUiUa, 

Flabelliform.    Fan-shaped. 

riaooaxtia.  Named  after  EOenne  de  Flacourt, 
a  botanist  and  director  of  the  French  East 
India  Company  in  1648.  The  tvpical  genus  of 
FkuxmrtiacecB,  comprising  a  few  species  of 
fruit-bearing,  thornv  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
fruits  of  several  of  the  species  are  used  In 
India,  and  have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  fiavor, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  but  the  unripe  fruit  is 
exceeolngly  astringent.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  F,  catmphracta  are  used  medici- 
nally by  the  native  Indian  doctors  as  a  cure 
for  diarrhcea.  The  species  are  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation. 

FlaoonrtiaoeaB.  (Bixacece.)  A  natural  order 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  leaves, 
often  marked  with  transparent  dots.  They  are 
natives,  principally,  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  a  few  species  are  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  one  or  two  in  New  Zealand. 
Some  of  the  plants  yield  edible  fruits,  others 
are  bitter  and  astringent.  The  order  includes 
about  twenty-five  genera  and  150  species. 

Flag.    A  general  name  for  the  genus  Iris. 
Yellow,  or  Water.    Iris  Pseudo-acortts. 

FlagelUform.  Flexible,  narrow,  and  tapering, 
like  the  thong  of  a  whip,  as  the  runners  of 
many  plants. 

Flame  Flower.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
TrUoma. 

Flame  Iiily.    See  Pyrolirion. 

Flame  Tree,  or  Tree  of  Fire.    See  Nuytsia. 

Flamingo  Plant.  Popular  name  of  AfUhurium 
Scherzerianum. 

Flavesoent.    A  pure  pale  yellow. 

Flaz.    See  lAnum. 
New  Zealand,  or  Flax  Lily.    Phormiutn  tenax. 

Fleabcme.    See  Erigeron. 

Flenr-de-Luce.    See  Iris, 

Flezuose.  Zig-zag;  having  a  wavy  direction, 
gently  bending  alternately  inward  and  out- 
ward. 

Floating  Heart.    See  LimnafUhemwn, 

Floooose.  Covered  with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like 
wool. 

Flora.  (The  goddess  of  fiowers.)  The  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  species  of  plants  inhabiting  a 
particular  country. 

FloraL    Of  or  belonging  to  the  flower. 

Floral  Envelopes.  The  calyx  and  corolla,  one 
or  both. 

Florets.  When  many  small  flowers  are  collected 
in  clusters  or  heads,  each  flower  is  called  a 
floret.  The  florets  of  the  disk  arc  those  which 
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occupy  the  center  of  the  head  of  a  Composite ; 
while  florets  of  the  ray  occupy  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

Floxida  Bean.    See  Entada. 

Florida  Moaa.    See  TiUandaiti, 

Floriata'  Flowers.  These  are  defined  as, 
"Flowers  which,  by  their  beauty,  or  fra- 
grance, power  to  produce  permanent  yarieties, 
and  facility  of  cultivation,  are  so  largely  In  de- 
mand as  to  render  them  especially  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  an  article  of  commerce."  The 
term  is  most  generally  applied  to  that  largo 
section  of  green-house  and  hardy  plants, 
which  have  originally  descended  from  a 
limited  number  of  species,  but  which,  either 
by  cultivation,  careful  selection,  or  systematic 
hybridization  the  **  Florist,"  has  caused  to 
** break"  from  the  original  species  Into 
varieties  much  superior  to  the  original,  it 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  the  plant  or  variety  of 
color  and  form  of  the  flower.  The  variety  of 
plants  Included  among  Florists'  flowers,  is 
annually  extending,  as  genera  that  have 
hitherto  been  neglected  are  being  brought 
imder  the  same  influences  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining similar  results.  Perfection  in  habit 
of  plant,  and  in  form  of  flower,  with  distinct 
coloring,  are  points  always  aimed  at  and  only 
those  flowers  which  are  most  desirable  in 
these  respects,  should  be  used  for  hybridizing 
or  seeding  purposes.  Seeds  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  varieties  of  an  inferior 
quality,  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  those 
good  sorts  already  secured,  by  cuttings  or 
offsets,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  advantages  of 
the  improvements  effected  are  thus  available 
for  all,  in  the  select  varieties  now  in  general 
cultivation,  as  well  as  those  now  annually 
distributed.  Among  the  best  known  examples 
of  the  Florist's  success  are  the  Auricula, 
Chryaanthemum,  CarruUiony  Dahliaj  Fuchsia, 
OladioluB,  Pelargonium,  both  show  and  Zonal, 
Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Verbena,  Ro8e,  etc. 

Flov^er.  That  assemblage  of  organs  in  a  plant, 
of  which  the  stamens  or  pistils,  or  both,  form 
part. 

Flov^er  Border.    See  Border. 

FlOTver-de-Luce.    See  Iria. 

Flower  Fence.    See  Poinciana, 

Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    See  Periateria. 

FloiKrering  Ash.    See  Omua, 

Flovrexing  Fern.    See  Oamunda. 

FloiRreilng  Orass.    Anomalheca  cruenta. 

Flo^^eting  Rush.    See  Butomi^. 

Flues.    Single  and  double.    See  Heaiing, 

Flnitans.    Floating  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Fluvial,  Fluviatile.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
water. 

Fly  HonejTSUckle.    Lonicera  XylotOeum. 

Fly  OrchiB.     Ophrya  muac^era. 

Fly  Poison.    Amianthium  muaccBtoxicum, 

Fly-Trap.      American.     Apocynwn  androacBmi- 
foUum, 
Venus's.    Dioncea  muacipuia. 

Fceni'culum.  Fennel.  The  old  Latin  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUiferoR. 

F.  vuXgare,  the  common  Fennel,  is  a  native 
of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  is 
usually   found   on   dry   soils   near  the  sea. 
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It  is  an  aromatic  plant  of  perennial  duration, 
and  is  propagated  both  by  offisets,  division 
of  the  root,  and  by  seed.  F.  duloa,  the  Sweet 
Fennel,  is  generally  considered  a  variety  of  the 
preceding ;  but  it  differs  In  beins  a  smaller 
plant,  producing  larger  seeds,  and  in  its  flow- 
ering earlier.  The  leaves  are  used  in  sauces 
and  for  garnishing,  and  the  seeds  are  em- 
ployed in  confectionary  and  for  flavoring 
liquors. 

Foliaceoua.    Having  the  form  of  leaves. 

Foliage  Plants.  A  popular  term,  though  an 
incorrect  one,  given  to  distinguish  such  plants 
as  are  used  for  decorative  purposes  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  rather  than  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly used  for  such  plants  as  are  used  for 
massing  in  color ;  for  example,  the  Achyran- 
ihes,  CemJtaureaa  VDusty  Millers),  Pyrttiwum 
aureum  (Oolden  Feather),  Coleus,  and  plants 
of  that  class  used  in ''ribbon  line"  bedding, 
are  called  « foliage"  plants;  though,  among 
plants  for  Inside  decoration,  the  CroUms, 
DraooBnaa,  Panda/nada,  Fancy  Caladiuma,  etc., 
are  sometimes  so  named;  but  the  proper 
designation  for  all  such  plants,  whether  used 
for  outside  or  inside  decoration,  is  ''Orna- 
mental-leaved Plants,"  or  "Omamental-foli- 
aged  Plants." 

Foliate.    Clothed  with  leaves. 

Foliole.  A  leaflet ;  the  secondary  divisions  of 
a  compound  leaf. 

Foliose.    Covered  closely  with  leaves. 

Folliole.  An  inflated  seed-vessel;  as  that  of 
the  Colutea. 

Fool's  Parsley.    See  ^ihuaa. 

Fontane'flia.  A  Syrian  shrub  of  the  Olive  fam- 
ily, named  in  honor  of  AT.  De^ontainea,  an 
eminent  French  botanist.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental, hardy  sub-evergreen  shrub,  resem- 
bling the  common  Privet,  but  with  rough 
bark  and  graceful,  slender  drooping  branches. 
Flowers  creamy-yellow  In  axillary  racemes. 
Introduced  in  1787. 

Forbidden  Fruit.    OUrua  POradML 
Of   London.      A   variety  of   the   Shaddock. 

Citrua  decumana. 
Of   Paris.     The    sweet   skinned  Orange;   a 
variety  of  Citrua  Awrantium. 

Forcing  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  As 
this  operation  has  to  be  conducted  through- 
out the  winter  and  early  spring  months  the 
greatest  care  Is  necessary  in  practice  to  ob- 
Udn  satisfactory  results,  more  especially  as 
they  have  to  be  procured  under  conditions 
that  are  unnatural  to  the  plants  at  the  time, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  had  an  insuffi- 
cient season  of  rest.  The  preparation  of 
plants  for  forcing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points,  and  only  those  that  have  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripened,  should  be  chosen.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  operation,  heat  should  be 
applied  very  gradually,  beginning  with  a  little 
closer,  warmer  atmosphere  than  that  allowed 
during  the  resting  period.  A  temperature 
not  exceeding  50^  to  55°  will  suit  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  to  start  with,  but  even  this  is 
too  high  for  some  subjects.  Host  plants  will 
bear  more  heat  after  the  buds  swell  and  have 
commenced  growing,  than  they  will  pre- 
viously. In  very  early  forcing  all  .the  sun- 
shine and  light  possible  should  be  admitted. 
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as  during  the  winter  months  the  sun  will  sel- 
dom be  strong  enough  to  injure  the  tenderest 
foliage.  As  many  flowers  and  vegetables  are 
of  no  further  use  after  having  been  forced,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  an  annual  supply  of 
strong  healthy  roots  for  this  purpose.  Al« 
most  any  position  In  a  heated  structure  may 
be  ntilizea  for  such,  a  succession  crop  being 
planted  evexy  two  or  three  weeks  as  necessity 
may  require,  the  old  roots  beinff  destroyed  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  over,  and  replaced  by  a  new 
batch.  In  many  establishments,  small  span 
roofed  houses  are  used  for  forcing  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes,  etc.,  a  row  of  plants  being  planted 
on  either  side  and  trained  upon  trellises  under 
the  glass.  Similar  structures  are  also  used 
for  forwarding  Cauliflower,  Beets,  Bush  Beans, 
Dwarf  Peas,  Badishes,  and  other  scilading. 
The  new  Bush  Lima  Bean  can  also  be  sue- 
oessfully  forced  in  this  manner.  The  method 
of  forcing  the  principal  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
etc.,  is  described  under  their  respective 
names.  If  raised  benches  are  used,  a  succes- 
sion of  Asparagus,  SearKale,  Bhubarb,  Chicory, 
etc.,  may  be  profitably  grown  underneath 
them;  the  stems  of  those  vegetables  being 
much  more  tender  and  succulent  when 
blanched,  than  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

FcMqgot-M e-Not    See  MyoaoHa, 

XVsrked.  Separating  into  distinct  branches 
more  or  less  apart. 

Fony'tfaia.  In  honor  of  WiUiam  Fors^h,  royal 
gardener  at  Kensington,  Eng.  Author  of 
"Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Trees." 
London,  1791.    Nat.  Ord.  OleacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  deciduous, 
hardy  shrubs,  introduced  from  the  north  of 
China  in  1846.  J^.  viridiasfma  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  spring  flowering  shrubs,  being 
completely  covered  in  early  spring  with  tufts 
of  rather  large,  pendulous,  bright  yellow 
flowers,  which  grow  two  or  three  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  rod-like  branches.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers.  F. 
auapenaa  is  also  a  very  graceful  and  free- 
flowering  shrub  with  deep  green  foliage  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  somewhat  more  droop- 
ing in  its  growth  than  the  foregoing.  It  Is 
frequently  cultivated  under  the  names  of  F. 
Foriunei^  and  F.  SieboldL 

Fothargilla.  A  genus  of  the  Witch-hazels 
HamameHdcuxiJB^  named  In  honor  of  Dr.  John 
FoihergiU,  of  London,  an  eminent  physician 
and  botanist,  1712-1780.  F.  alrvifolia,  the 
only  species,  is  a  low  shrub  with  oval  or  obo- 
vate  leaves  toothed  at  the  summit.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet  scented,  borne  in 
Bpicate  terminal  racemes,  and  appearing  in 
April  and  May,  rather  before  the  leaves.  It 
is  foun4  in  low  grounds  from  Yirglnia  south- 
ward, and  is  increased  by  seeds  or  layers. 

Povintain  Plant.  A  popular  name  for  Amaran^ 
ihMB  saHe^oliua. 

Fonntains.  These  are  often  introduced  in 
garden  or  conservatory  decoration,  and  are 
represented  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  vary- 
ing from  specimens  of  the  smallest  descrip- 
tion to  an  enormous  display  of  water  works, 
as  shown  in  extensive  public  gardens  and 
parks.  The  selection  of  an  appropriate  site 
for  the  Fountain,  and  one  that  is  m  keeping 
with  surrounding  objects,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  its  introduction.     The 
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center  of  an  inclosed  formal  or  geometrically 
arranged  flower  garden  could  not  be  better 
occupied  than  with  a  fountain  and  circular 
basin,  having  a  walk  round  it  in  connection 
with  the  other  cross-walks.  Intersecting 
points  are  the  best  in  any  case,  on  account  of 
the  means  thereby  supplied  of  utilizing  the 
water  from  the  basin.  Either  a  single  jet  or 
an  indefinite  number,  if  desired,  must  be  in 
connection  with  an  elevated  reservoir,  or 
other  source  of  supply,  from  which  a  force  can 
'  be  obtained,  and  they  may  be  fixed  so  as  to 
conduct  the  water  in  various  directions,  and 
cause  it  to  disperse  and  descend  in  minute 
particles.  The  Jets  are  best  arranged  amongst 
a  pile  of  rockwork  or  large  stones,  that  help 
to  conceal  them  from  view  when  the  water  is 
stopped.  A  Fountain  has  a  cooling  effect  in 
a  conservatory  in  summer;  and  when  con- 
structed in  a  prominent  position,  as  in  the 
center,  it  is  Invariably  a  source  of  attraction. 
In  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
floral  decorations,  a  small  Fotmtaln,  with  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  various  Nympheeas,  etc., 
dropped  in  the  basin  underneath,  forms  an 
interesting  and  novel  feature,  and  one  that  is 
generally  admired. 

Fountain  Tree.  A  popular  name  for  Cedrue 
Deodcufu, 

Foaroro'ya.  Named  after  M,  Fowraroy,  a  cele- 
brated chemist.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryllAacuxiiB, 

A  genus  closely  allied  to  Affooe,  Fifteen 
species  are  described,  all  natives  of  Mexico. 
J^  UmgcBva  (long  lived)  throws  up  a  magniflcent 
flower  stem  forty  feet  high.  It  is  branching 
and  pyramidal,  like  the  Yucca,  though  more 
graceful.  The  lower  branches  of  the  termiiud 
pyramid  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  and 
are  covered  with  innumerable  white  flowers. 
From  their  great  size  they  are  rarely  met  in 
collections.    Syn.  Furcrcea, 

Four  o'dookfl.  A  popular  name  for  Marvel  of 
Peru.    See  MirabuiB, 

Fowl  Meadow  Oraaa.    See  Foa  aeroHna, 

Foz-Glove.    See  DigUcUis. 

Fox's  Brush.     CentrarUhua  rtsber. 

Foz-Tail.    Lyoopodium  cHavatum, 

Fox-Tail  Oraaa.    Alopecwrua  praienaia. 

Fraga'ria.  The  Strawberry.  From  fragrana, 
fragrant ;  in  reference  to  the  perfumed  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  RoactoecR, 

According  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others, 
the  common  name  of  Strawberry  was  given 
on  account  of  straw  having  been  laid  between 
the  plants  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  getting 
soiled  in  wet  weather.  There  are  several 
species  of  Strawberries,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  F.  Virgini€ma,  the  Virginian  or  Scarlet, 
the  well-known  native  species ;  F,  grandyiora, 
the  Pine ;  F.  CfhUienaia,  the  Chilian ;  F.  veaca, 
the  Wood  and  Alpine ;  F.  eloHoTf  the  Hautbois ; 
F.  viridia,  the  green ;  F.  Indicciy  the  Indian, 
not  edible,  but  a  pretty  plant  for  hanging  pots 
and  baskets,  its  berries  being  vet^  attractive. 
Like  all  the  others,  it  is  propagated  by  run- 
ners as  well  as  seed.  Previous  to  1629,  the 
date  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Scarlet  Strawberry  from  Virginia,  the  Wood 
Strawberry  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  kind 
generally  gathered  for  sale  in  England.  The 
varieties  now  grown  are  almost  innumerable, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
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Increasing  every  year.  The  improyements 
effected  among  them,  in  quality,  size,  and  pro- 
ductiveness, ai*e  very  remarkable  Indeed. 
Berries  have  been  exhibited  in  New  York  that 
measured  fully  twelve  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. For  cultivation,  forcing,  etc.,  see 
Strawberry. 

Frames,  G-arden.    See  Cold  Frames. 

Frand'soea.  Named  in  honor  of  Francis, 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophularia- 
eecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  Brazil.  There  are  several  in  culti- 
vation, most  of  them  having  very  showy, 
salver-shaped,  purple  flowers.  The  roots, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  leaves,  are  employed 
in  medicine.  The  tincture  is  bitter,  purgative, 
and  emetic,  and  is  poisonous  in  large  doses. 
From  its  peculiar  properties  it  is  called  by  the 
Portuguese,  *' Vegetable  Mercury." 

Franco'a.  Named  after  J^.  Franco,  a  Spanish 
physician  and  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Nat.  Ord.  Saxifragaoem. 

A  small  genus  of  tender  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, natives  of  Chili.  They  are  found  to 
succeed  best  when  treated  as  tender  annuals, 
as  they  can  only  be  increased  by  seeds,  which, 
if  sown  early  in  a  hot-bed,  make  good  flower- 
ing plants  for  autumn.  The  white  or  purple 
flowers  are  produced  on  long  spikes,  and  are 
quite  showy. 

Prancoa'oeaB.  A  natural  order  now  placed  as  a 
tribe  of  SaxifroffcusecB, 

Frangipani-Shnib.  Pkmieria  aXba,  and  P. 
rubra, 

Xhra'ngnla.    A  synonym  of  Rhamnus, 

Franka'nia.  See  Heath.  Named  after  John 
Frankenius,  Professor  of  Botanv  at  Upsal,  who 
flrst  enumerated  the  plants  of  Sweden,  1638. 
Nat.  Ord.  Frankeniacea. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  ever- 
green trailers,  growing  in  marshy  places 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Though  very  pretty,  they  have  received  but 
little  attention  from  florists.  The  very 
small  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  axillary 
dusters.    Propagated  by  division. 

Frankenla'oesB.  A  small  order  of  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  north  Africa  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  They  possess  no  prop- 
erties of  importance. 

Franklnoenae,  or  Olibanum  Tree.  Boswellia 
Carteri,  and  other  species. 

Fra'sera.  Named  after  John  Frttser,  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  in  this  country  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Nat.  Ord.  Gentian- 
acea. 

F»  Carolinensis,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
tall-growing,  showy  herbaceous  plant.  The 
flowers  are  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  of 
light  greenish-yellow  color,  marked  with  small 
brown-purple  dots.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  American  Columbo,  and  is  common  from 
southwest  New  York  to  Wisconsin  and  south- 
ward.   Syn.  J^.  WaUerL 

FnudneOla.    See  Dictamnus. 

Fra  xlxiiis.  The  Ash.  From  phraxis,  a  separa- 
tion; in  reference  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  wood  splits.    Nat.  Ord.  OleacecB. 

This  genus  includes  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon forest  trees  throughout  the  United  States,  i 
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They  are  also  common  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  The  more  common  and 
important  of  the  native  species  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  White  Ash,  F.  Afnericana,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  with  trunk  perfectly  straight, 
and  usually  undivided  to  the  height  of  thirty 
to  forty  feet.  Solitary  trees  are  often  Tery 
beautiful,  being  symmetrical  and  globalar, 
with  dense  foliage  of  a  dull  bluish-green  color. 
This  species  delights  in  a  warm,  rich  soli,  and 
is  rarely  found  in  its  natural  state  in  any 
other.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  valuable 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required.  The  Black  Ash,  F. 
sambtustfoUa,  is  a  tree  of  medium  size,  usually 
found  in  wet  or  swampy  situations.  It  is  of 
but  little  value  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  the 
timber  has  little  value  except  to  split  into 
rails  for  fencing.  The  other  native  species 
are  of  no  special  interest.  The  English  Ash, 
F.  excelsior,  is  almost  identical  with  our  White 
Ash.  From  it  several  varieties  have  origin- 
ated ;  one  of  weeping  habit,  F.  excelsior  pen- 
dtUa,  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  tree  for 
the  lawn.  Some  of  the  varieties  with  goiden, 
and  some  with  variegated  foliage,  are  being 
extensively  planted,  and  are  strongly  recom- 
mended for  suburban  grounds. 

Free.     Not   adhering  to   anything  else;   not 
adnace  to  any  other  body. 

Free'aia.    Derivation  of  name  not  given.    Nat. 
Ord.  Iridacea, 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  bulbous  plants 
from  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  introduced 
previously  to  1815,  at  wUch  Ume  they  were 
grown  in  English  gardens,  and  included 
in  the  genus  GhdiohM,  The  Garden  says: 
'* According  to  Mr.  Baker,  whose  labors  on 
the  Iris  have  rendered  their  study  compar- 
atively easy,  the  genus  Freesia  has  been 
included  in  Gladiolus  and  Tritonia,  as  well  as 
having  a  goodly  number  of  speciflo  names. 
These  are  all  now  reduced  to  two  species,  viz., 
Freesia  rrfnuia  and  F,  Le/ichHinii,  The  for- 
mer varies  considerably.  Judging  from  the 
earlier  illustrations  of  it,  which,  if  correct, 
would  seem  to  include  F.  L^htUnii,  F, 
r^ada  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  sometimes 
with  a  greenish,  sometimes  a  purplish 
tint,  while  its  variety,  F.  r.  alba,  has  flowers 
of  the  purest  white,  with  two  orange-yel- 
low flowers  on  the  lower  segments.  Some- 
times these  blotches  are  absent."  J^*.  rtfirada 
alba  is  the  only  species  much  cultivated ;  this, 
from  its  pure  white  flowers,  that  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance  during  the  winter 
season,  is  a  valuable  plant  to  grow  for  out 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  slender 
stalks,  just  overtopping  the  foliage,  and  num- 
ber from  three  to  six  in  a  loose  cluster.  They 
are  tubular,  thimble-shaped,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  length ;  their  perfume  Ls  deli- 
cious, sufficiently  powerful  to  oe  perceptible  at 
a  distance  from  the  plant.  They  are  extremely 
useful  as  cut  flowers,  for  which  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  they  are  borne  on  the  stalks 
admirably  adapts  them.  They  can  be  easily 
grown  in  the  ordinary  green-house,  the  only 
care  required  being  to  have  the  bulbs  well 
ripened  before  drying  off,  after  flowering.  It 
is  best  to  put  several  bulbs  in  a  pot  or  pan. 
If  the  latter  is  used,  put  eight  or  ten  in  an 
eight-inch  pan.  They  like  a  flbrous  soil, 
moderately  rich,  and  need  considerable  rest. 
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Bulbs  that  have  flowered  in  January  should 
go  to  rest  in  April,  and  remain  dry  until 
November.  They  increase  rapidly  by  offsets, 
and  can  be  grown  freely  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  soon  as  ripe ;  bulbs  from  seed 
will  flower  the  second  year. 

Fremo'ntia.  Named  in  honor  of  McMor-Qeneral 
John  C.  Fremont,  who  discoverea  it  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Nat.  Ord. 
StercuiiacecB. 

jP.  Caltfomica,  the  only  species,  is  a  decidu- 
ous shrub  from  four  to  ton  feet  high,  some- 
what resembling  the  ordinary  Fig-tree.  The 
flowers  are  very  handsome,  bright  yellow, 
bell-shaped,  and  are  produced  on  short,  spur- 
like  branches.  Propagated  by  cuttings  or 
from  seed.    Introduced  in  1851. 

French  Bean.    See  Bean. 

French  Honeysuckle.    See  Hedyaarum. 

French  Marigold.    See  Tageiee. 

French  Mulberry.    CkiUicarpa  Ameruxauu 

French  "Willcw.    Epilobium  anguet^olinun, 

Freeh-water  Soldier.    BtraMoides  dUndes. 

Freyoine'tia.  Named  after  Admiral  Freydnet, 
a  French  circumnavigator.  A  genus  of  Pan- 
dancusecBy  consisting  of  climbing  trees,  natives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Norfolk  Island, 
New  Zealand,  etc.  The  species  have  the  habit 
of  Ptmdanuef  and  require  the  same  general 
treatment.    Increased  by  ofFsots. 

Fringed.    The  same  as  fimbriate. 

Fringe-Flower.    Schizantkus  retusue, 

Fringe-Tree.    See  Chionanthua. 

Fiitilla'ria.  Fritiilaxy,  Guinea-hen  Flower. 
FromfriUUua,  a  chess-board ;  referring  to  the 
checkered  flowers  of  some  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiacecB. 

Showy  bulbs  for  the  border,  mostly  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  though 
F.  meleagria  and  Its  variations  are  dwarf. 
This  species,  and  one  or  two  others  like  it, 
have  had  much  attention  paid  them  by  the 
continental  florists,  who  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  many  beautiful  varieties  by  seed, 
and  now  these  flowers  occupy  a  prominent 
place  ill  their  catalogues.  They  delight  in 
very  rich  soil,  frequently  dug  and  well  pul- 
verized previous  to  planting.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  early  in  the  autumn,  cover- 
ing them  with  about  three  inches  of  earth.  In 
the  blooming  season,  should  the  weather 
prove  dry,  the  ground  must  be  frequently 
well  soaked  with  water,  that  the  growth  may 
be  sufficiently  vigorous,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
following  season  will  be  deficient.  When  the 
stems  begin  to  decay  the  bulbs  should  be 
taken  up,  but  not  dried  to  any  extent,  it  being 
far  preferable  to  preserve  them  till  the  follow- 
ing planting  season  in  sand  or  light  and  par- 
tially dried  earth.  J^.  imperiaiia  is  the  well- 
known  Crown  Imperial,  a  native  of  Persia,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  They  will 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  mulching  with  leaves 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  up.  They  can  remain  a  num- 
ber of  years  without  taking  up,  and  are  prop- 
agated by  division  of  the  bulbs  or  by  seeds, 
which,  however,  require  from  four  to  six 
years  to  become  flowering  bulbs. 

Fro^-bit.  Hydrocharia  moraua-rancs  and  Limno- 
bium  Spanffia, 
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Frondose.  Covered  with  leaves;  bearing  a 
great  number  of  leaves. 

Fronds.  The  leaves  of  Palms  and  Ferns  are 
improperly  called  fronds.  A  true  frond  is  a 
combination  of  leaf  and  stem,  as  in  many  sea- 
weeds and  liverwoi*ts. 

Frosted.  Covered  with  glittering  particles,  as 
if  flne  dew  had  been  congealed  upon  it* 

Frcat-'V^eed.  Erigeron  Philaddphicua  and  ITeZi- 
anthemum  Canadmae. 

Frcsen  Plants,  Treatment  of.  When  by  any 
mishap  the  plants,  whether  in  parlor  or  green- 
house, become  frozen,  either  at  once  remove 
them  (taking  care  not  to  touch  the  leaves)  to 
some  place  warm  enough  to  be  just  above  the 
point  of  freezing ;  or,  if  there  are  too  lAany  to 
do  that,  get  up  the  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  raise  the  temperature.  The  usual  advice 
is  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  and  shade  the  plants 
from  the  sun.  We  have  never  found  either 
remedy  of  any  avail  with  frozen  plants,  and 
the  sprinkling  is  often  a  serious  injury  if  done 
before  the  temperature  is  above  the  freezing 
point.  In  our  experience  with  thous«uids  of 
frozen  plants,  we  have  tried  all  manner  of 
expedients,  and  found  no  better  method  than 
to  get  them  out  of  the  freezing  atmosphere  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  we  have  also  found 
that  the  damage  is  In  proportion  to  the  suc- 
culent condition  of  the  plant  and  the  intensity 
of  the  freezing.  Just  what  degree  of  cold 
plants  in  any  given  condition  can  endure 
without  injury,  we  are,  unable  to  state. 
Plants  are  often  frozen  'so  that  the  leaves 
hang  down,  but  when  thawed  out  are  found 
to  be  not  at  all  injured.  At  another  time  the 
same  low  temperature  acting  on  the  same 
kind  of  plants  may  kill  them  outright  if  they 
happen  to  be  growing  more  thriftily  and  are 
full  of  sap.  Much  depends  upon  the  temper- 
ature at  which  plants  have  been  growing ;  for 
example,  we  find,  if  we  have  had  a  warm  spell 
in  fall  when,  for  a  week  or  so,  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  at  sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees 
at  night,  with  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  more  in 
the  open  air,  that  a  slight  frost  will  kill  or 
greatly  injure  such  half-hardy  plants  as  Car- 
nations, Geraniums  or  monthly  Boses;  but 
should  the  weather  be  such  as  to  gradually 
get  colder,  so  that  the  temperature  has  been 
lowered  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees,  a 
slight  frost  then  coming  will  do  little  or  no 
injurv  to  such  plants.  When  the  frost  is  pen- 
etrating into  a  green-house  or  room  in  which 
plants  are  kept,  and  the  heating  arrangements 
are  inadequate  to  keep  it  out,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  cover  the  plants  with  paper  (news- 
papers) or  shooting.  Thus  protected,  most 
plants  will  be  enabled  to  resist  four  or  five 
degrees  of  frost.  Paper  is  rather  better  than 
sheeting  for  this  pui-pose. 

Fructification.  The  parts  of  the  fiower,  or, 
more  properly,  the  fruit  and  its  parts;  the 
phenomena  which  attend  the  development  of 
the  fruit  from  its  first  appearance  to  maturity. 
The  distribution  or  arrangement  of  the  fruit 
itself  on  any  plant. 

Fruit.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  consists  of 
the  ripened  carpels  and  the  parts  adhering  to 
them ;  the  seed  vessel  with  its  ripe  contents. 

Fruticose,  Fnitescent.    Shrubby. 

Fa'chsia.  Named  after  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  cele- 
brated (German  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagracea. 
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The  best  history  we  have  of  this  interesting 
genus  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  G.  A.  Johns, 
in  the  "  Treasury  of  Botany."  He  says :  "A 
plausible  story  has  often  been  printed,  which 
attributes  the  introduction  of  the  Fucheia  into 
England  to  a  sailor,  whose  wife  or  mother  was 
induced  to  sell  it  to  Mr.  Lee,  a  nurseryman, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
made  a  profit  of  300  guineas  by  the  transac- 
tion. This  is  said  to  have  happened  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  was,  however,  a 
hundred  years  before  this  time  that  a  monk 
named  Father  Plumier  discovered  the  first 
specimen  of  the  family,  which  he  afterward 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Leonard  Fuchs. 
This  first  species  was  named  Fuchsia  triphyUa 
florefioccmea^  and  a  description  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Plumier,  published  in 
17U3.  With  the  exception  of  F.  excorticaia  and 
F,  proewnbens,  whiyh  are  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land, all  the  species  belong  to  the  central  and 
southern  regions  of  America,  in  shady,  moist 

£  laces,  in  forests,  or  on  lofty  mountains  of 
[exico,  Peru  and  Chili.  The  number  of  dis- 
tinct species  at  present  known  is  more  than 
fifty,  which  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  but  the  varieties  most  prized  by  flor- 
ists date  only  from  the  year  lo37,  when  F. 
ftUgena  was  introduced.  The  introduction  of 
this  species,  and  soon  afterward  of  F.  corymbi- 
Jtarot  F,  cordifoHa  and  F,  8errat\foUa^  gave  to 
horticulturists  the  opportunity  of  hybridizing 
these  long-flowered  species  with  the  globose 
kinds,  and  the  result  has  been  the  cmnual 
appearance  of  varieties  which,  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  have  surpassed  their  predeces- 
sors, to  be  themselves  eclipsed  in  their  turn." 
The  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia  is  quite  simple. 
Stock  plants  should  be  started  in  the  green- 
house in  November  or  December,  and  cuttings 
taken  off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  which  will 
be  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  an  ordinary 
propagating  house  they  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  in  two  weeks  to  pot  off ;  after  whicn 
the  growth  is  rapid,  if  given  the  four  essential 
elements,  viz.,  light,  air,  heat  and  water. 
Tliey  require  to  be  re-potted  often,  never 
allowing  them  to  get  pot-bound  if  large  showy 
plants  are  desired.  By  training  up  the  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  keeping  it  tied  to  a  straight 
stick,  the  plant  will  throw  out  side  shoots  in 
the  perfect  order  required  for  a  graceful,  sym- 
metrical outline.  Plants  carefully  grown  in 
this  manner  will,  by  tlie  first  of  July,  fiU  a 
twelve-inch  pot,  which,  if  placed  in  a  shady 
situation  and  liberally  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  will  make  a  plant  fully  six  feet  high 
by  autumn,  and  all  the  summer  be  completely 
covered  with  flowers. 

Fagacions.  Soon  falling  off,  or  perishing  very 
rapidly. 

Fuliginoos.    Dirty  brown,  verging  upon  black. 

Fuller's  Teazel     See  Dipsacua  FuUonum. 

Fulvous.    Tawny  yellow  or  fox -colored. 

Fuma'rla.  Fumitory.  From  fumoe^  smoke; 
reforriug  to  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the 
plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Fumcariacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  mostly  mere 
weeds.  One  or  two,  however,  are  very  pretty 
climbers,  ornamental  when  grown  along 
hedge-rows,  for  their  delicate  foliage,  and 
smidl,  pinkish  white  flowera.* 
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Fuxnaxia^oesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  with 
brittle  stems,  watery  juice,  alternate,  out, 
exstipulate  loaves,  and  Irregular,  unsymme- 
tricai  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, a  few  occur  at  the  Gape  of  Oood 
Hope.  They  posboss  a  slight  bitterness  and 
acridity.  There  are  eighteen  known  genera 
and  about  160  species ;  Fumaria,  Dioenira  and 
CorydcUis  are  examples  of  the  order,  which  is 
now  included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  as  a 
tribe  of  PapaveracecR. 

Fumigating.    See  Insects. 

Fumitory.    See  Fumaria, 
Climbing.    Adlumia  cirrhosa. 

Function.  The  peculiar  action  induced  by  the 
agency  of  vitality  upon  any  part  of  a  living 
plant,  when  placed  under  certain  influences. 

Fundamental.  Constituting  the  essential  part 
of  anything ;  in  a  plant,  the  axis  and  its  ap- 
pendages. Fundamental  organs,  the  nutri- 
tive organs  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
individual. 

Funeral  Cypress.  A  common  name  of  Cupres- 
sus  funebris. 

Fungi  Extensive  groups  of  singular  plants, 
known  as  blights,  blasts,  mildews  and  mush- 
rooms. 

Funnel-shaped.  A  calyx  or  corolla,  or  other 
organ,  in  which  the  tube  is  obconical,  gradu- 
ally enlarging  upward  into  the  limb,  so  that 
the  whole  resembles  a  funnel,  as  in  the  Con- 
volvulus or  Morning  Glory. 

Fu'nkia.    Day  Lily.    Plantain  Lily.    Named  in 
honor  of  Henry  Funk,  a  German  cryptogamist. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiaoecB. 
A  handsome   genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 

Jlants,  with  bundled  flbrous  roots,  from 
apan.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  HemerocaUiSt 
and  some  of  the  species  fllrst  introduced  were 
included  in  that  genus,  which  has  caused 
considerable  confusion  in  names.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  neat  habit,  the  fine 
character  of  their  foliage,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species. 
F,  cUbo-marffinata  and  F.  Sieboldiana  have 
beautifully  variegated  foliage,  green  and 
white.  As  border  plants  they  are  very  showy 
and  attractive,  and  to  mix  with  cut  flowers 
for  vases  the  foliage  is  invaluable.  F,  sub- 
cordoUa,  or  Japonioa,  the  well-known  white 
Day  Lily,  is  the  largest  growing  of  the  species. 
In  rich  soils  they  will,  in  a  short  time,  make 
immense  clumps,  that  flower  freely  in  August. 
This  species  does  best  in  partial  shade.  They 
are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
which  should  be  done  in  early  spring.  First 
introduced  in  1790. 

Furoate.  Having  long  terminal  lobes,  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork. 

FurorsB'a.    See  Fotarcroya. 

Furfuraoeous.  Scurfy;  covered  with  soft 
scales,  which  are  easily  displaced. 

Furrowed.  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels, 
as  the  stem  of  the  Parsnip. 

Fuscous.    Brown,  with  a  grayish  or  blackish 

tinge. 
Furze.    See  Ulex. 

FasifomL  Spindle-shaped ;  thick,  tapering  to 
each  end,  like  the  ix>ot  of  a  long  Badish. 
Sometimes  conical  roots  are  called  fusiform. 
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Ga'gaa.  Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Qagey  a 
botanioal  amateur.  Nat.  Ord.  lAHacea, 
A  genus  of  hardy  little  yellow-flowering 
bulbs,  allied  to  the  Tulip.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia  and 
northern  Africa.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  are  produced 
in  umbels  on  stems  not  more  than  four  inches 
high.  They  flower  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Crocus,  should  occupy  similar  places  in 
the  garden,  and  are  propagated  by  offsets. 
Introduced  in  1769. 

Ghi'luia.  Named  after  H.  Odhn,  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist.   Nat.  Ord.  CypenusetB. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty  species  of  green- 
house perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Australia^ 
New  Zealand,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific 
Islands.  (?.  aaperoy  is  a  very  ornamental  plant 
of  Arundo-like  habit,  with  bright  green, 
channelled,  wavy,  lanceolate  leaves.  Intro- 
duced from  Fiji  in  1887. 

Oailla'rdia.  Named  after  M,  ChUUard  de  Maren- 
tonneau,  a  French  patron  of  botany.  Nat. 
Ord.  GompositcB. 

A  genus  of  beautiful  half-hardy  annuals, 
natives  of  South  Carolina  and  southward. 
They  are  exceedingly  showy,  and  well 
adapted  for  garden  decoration.  The  seed 
germinates  slowly,  and  in  order  to  get  plants 
to  flower  the  whole  summer  it  should  be 
sown  in  the  green-house  in  February.  The 
plants  may  be  put  out  in  the  open  border 
when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.  Cuttings 
may  be  made  in  the  fall  and  grown  on  in  the 
green-house  during  the  winter.  O.  Richard- 
soni,  a  species  of  late  Introduction,  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  propagated  by  root  division. 

Qalactode'iidron.  Cow-tree.  A  synonym  for 
Bro9imuM  Oaiactodendron^  which  see. 

Gala'nthns.  Snow-drop.  From  ffdUij  milk,  and 
anihoa,  flower ;  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidcLcecB, 

0.  rwMUs,  the  common  Snow-drop,  for  its 
poetical  associations  as  the  ever-weicome 
narbinger  of  spring,  is  universally  cultivated, 
and  by  potting  and  very  gentle  forcing  may  be 
made  an  Interesting  ornament  to  the  green- 
house in  mid-winter.  Snow-drops  are  well 
known  and  general  favorites  on  account  of  the 
modest  beauty  displayed  by  their  flowers  at 
the  early  season  in  which  they  appear.  (?. 
EhoeaU  from  Asia  Minor,  and  G,  pliccOua  from 
the  Crimea  are  larger  flowered  species  though 
still  rare  in  gardens.  A  very  distinct  and 
much  admired  double  form  oi  G.  nivcUiay  is 
also  largely  cultivated.  When  once  planted  it 
is  best  to  let  them  take  care  of  themselves, 
as  if,  planted  where  the  soil  is  suitable  and 
left  alone,  they  increase  rapidly  and  annually 
appear  In  flower  suddenly  with  the  earliest 
approach  of  spring. 

Oalaz.  From  gaiOf  milk ;  referring  to  the  milk- 
white  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  DiapensiacecB, 

G.  aphyllat  is  a  beautiful  little  native  plant, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  particularly  suitable 
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for  growing  on  a  rockwork.     It  will  succeed 
best  in  a  cool  damp  place. 

Gkda'xia.  From  gaJaktoSt  milk;  referring  to 
the  juice.    Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB. 

A  genus  of  dwarf,  tender  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flower  stems  are 
short,  with  a  terminal  cluster  of  narrow  leaves 
and  handsome  funnel-shaped  yellow  or  purple 
flowers.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  out  in 
early  spring,  like  the  Gladiolus,  and  given  the 
same  treatment  during  summer.  They 
are  inci-eased  by  offsets  and  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  during  winter,  if  protected  from 
frost.    Introduced  in  1799. 

Galba'ntini.  The  name  of  an  aromatic  gum- 
resin  issuing  from  the  stems  of  Ferula  gal- 
banifiua,  F.  rubricauliSf  etc. 

Oalea'ndra.  From  galea,  a  helmet,  and  aner, 
a  stamen ;  referring  to  the  crested  male  organ 
on  the  top  of  the  column.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 

€UX4B, 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  with 
pink,  purple,  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
from  Central  and  South  America,  and  require 
the  same  treatment  as  is  recommended  for 
the  BleUa,    Introduced  in  1840. 

Oale'ga.  Goat's  Bue.  From  aala^  milk ;  refer- 
ring to  an  old  idea  that  the  herbage  was  said 
to  increase  the  milk  of  such  animals  as  eat  it. 
Nat.  Ord.  laeguminoscB. 

A  small  genus  of  strong,  robust,  erect 
growing  herbaceous  perennials,  with  small 
pea-like  flowers,  mostly  natives  of  the  Med- 
iterranean region,  extending  eastward  into 
Persia.  G,  oHeTdaiia,  one  of  the  most  showy 
species,  has  handsome  light  green  leaves,  and 
blue  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June.  It 
grows  from  three  to  four  feet  high;  and  is 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring.  Introduced 
from  the  Levant  in  1801. 

Qaleo'pflis.  Hemp-nettle.  From  gaXe,  a  weasel, 
and  op8i8,  like;  in  allusion  to  the  likeness 
of  the  flower  to  a  weasel's  snout.  Nat.  Ord. 
LabiaUB, 

A  genus  of  weedy  plants,  whose  flowers  are 
supposed  to  resemble  the  head  of  a  weasel, 
and  could  with  the  same  propriety  be  sup- 
posed to  resemble  that  of  most  any  other 
animal.  They  are  common  in  most  parts  of 
this  country ;  naturalized  from  Europe. 

Oale  Sweet.    See  Myrica  Gale, 

Galium.  Bedstraw,  Cleavers.  From  gala^  milk ; 
referring  to  the  flowers  of  G.  verum  having 
been  used  to  curdle  milk.  Nat.  Otti.  Rvinacea. 
,  A  genus  of  interesting  herbs,  natives  of 
Europe,  but  extensively  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  G.  apartn«,  vulgarly  known 
as  Goose  Grass,  has  a  great  reputation  in 
the  eclectic  practice  of  medicine  as  a  cure  for 
gravel  in  the  bladder,  and  is  considered  by 
them  invaluable  as  a  diuretic. 

GaUa.  Excrescences  of  various  kinds  and 
forms  produced  in  plants  by  the  presence  of 
the  larv8B  of  different  insects. 
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Qalto'nia.  Named  in  memory  of  Frcmcia  GaUon, 
author  of  **A  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in 
Soutti  Africa."    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacece. 

A  genus  of  hardy  bulbs,  natives  of  south 
Africa.  They  are  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
clumps  for  lawn  decoration.  G.  candiocma,  is 
best  known  in  cultivation  as  HyaciirUhua  cat^ 
dioana,  which  see. 

Gkuua  GrafiB.    See  Trip8€icum, 

Gambler.    See  Uncaria  Oambier. 

Gamboge.  A  gum  resin  that  is  furnished  by  a 
number  of  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  at 
one  time  chiefly  obtained  from  XcuUhochymus, 
a  native  of  Ceylon. 

Gamboge-tree.  Oarcinia  Morella,  var,  pedi- 
cUlala. 

Gamole'piB.  From  gamoa^  joined,  and  lepia,  a 
scale.  Nat.  Ord.  Compaaita. 

G.  tcigeiea,  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
tender  annual,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  a 
native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
OthannOf  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Garol'nla.  Mangosteen.  Named  after  Dr.  L. 
Garein,  a  French  botanist  and  traveler  in  the 
East.    Nat.  Ord.  GuUiferoB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  of  medium  size, 
highly  esteemed  for  their  delicious  fruit,  and 
for  the  valuable  gums  they  furnish.  The  fruit 
of  G.  Mangoatana  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
that  grows,  and  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  pro- 
duced is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful anywhere  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a  native 
of  Sumatra  cmd  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  twenty  feet ;  the  branches  come  out  in 
regular  order,  and  give  the  head  of  the  tree 
the  form  of  a  parabola ;  the  leaves  are  about 
.  eight  inches  long,  and  four  broad  at  the 
middle,  of  a  beautiful  green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  a  fine  olive  on  the  under.  The  flowers 
resemble  that  of  a  single  rose,  with  some 
dark  red  petals.  The  fruit  is  round,  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange.  The  shell  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  at  flrst  g>een,  but  changes 
to  brown,  marked  with  yellow  spots,  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pomegranate, 
but  is  thicker  and  softer,  and  the  contents  are 
more  juicy.  The  flavor  of  the  pulp  is  said  to 
be  that  of  the  flnest  Grape  and  Strawberry 
united ;  but  those  who  have  tasted  the  fruit  in 
perfection,  and  attempted  to  convey  to  others 
some  idea  of  the  impression  that  it  had  made 
on  them,  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  it  resembles. 
Abel  says  that  *  'he  and  his  companions  were 
anxious  to  carry  with  them  some  precise 
expression  of  its  flavor ;  but  after  satisfying 
themselves  that  it  partook  of  the  Pine-apple 
and  the  Peach,  they  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  had  many  other  equally  good,  but 
utterly  inexpressible  flavors.  The  species  may 
be  grown  and  ripen  fruit  in  the  hothouse. 
They  will  bear  fruit  in  two  years  from  seed. 
Some  of  the  species  yield  a  gum  resin,  imoWn 
as  Gamboge,  though  not  the  true  sort,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  nearly  as  good. 

Garden  Cress.    See  Lepidium  aativum, 

Gkurdener's  Garters.  A  common  name  for 
Phalaria  arundinticea  vcariegata;  applied  also 
to  Arundo  Donax  variegcUa. 

Garde'nla.  Named  in  compliment  of  Alexander 
Garden,  M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
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a  correspondent  of  Ellis  and  LinnsBus.    Nat. 
Ord.  Cinchontuxa. 

A  genus  of  splendid  gpi^en-house  shrubs, 
remarkable  for  the  size,  number  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers,  and  the  noble  character  of 
the  plant.  G.  florida  and  G.  Forlunei  are 
natives  of  China.  The  former  was  introduced 
into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1754,  whence  it 
received  its  common  name,  Cape  Jessamine. 
They  are  usually  treated  as  green-house 
plants,  but  If  kept  moderately  cool  during 
winter,  their  season  of  rest,  and  planted  out  in 
spring  they  will  flower  freely  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  They  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  potted,  and  kept  under  the  table  in  the 
green-house  during  winter.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  made  from  half  ripened 
wood.  The  species,  often  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  G,  cUriodorOt  is  now  named 
MUrioatigma  ctxiUare,  which  see. 

Garden  Pink.  The  common  name  for  DianihuB 
plumarwa. 

Garden  Walks.    See  AaphaU  and  Gaa  Lime. 

Gardo'qiiia.  Named  after  Gardoqui  a  Spaniard, 
who  greatly  promoted  the  publication  of 
the  **  Flora  Peruviana."  Nat.  Ord.  Labi4Mi4B. 
A  genus  of  green-house,  low  growing  shrubs, 
producing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  bright 
scarlet  or  pink  flowers.  They  thrive  well 
with  ordinary  green -house  culture.  In  order 
to  make  neat  and  compact  plants  they  should 
be  kept  cut  well  back,  or  the  plants  will  become 
straggling;  thev  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings.    Introduced  in  1812  from  Peru. 

Garland  Flower.  A  common  name  for  Hedg- 
chium,  the  name  is  albo  applied  to  Daphne 
cneorum. 

Garlic.  AUium  aativum.  This  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  Onion  and  the  Leek. 
It  is  a  perennial,  found  growing  wild  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  almost  every  country,  and  has 
been  highly  esteemed  from  a  very  early  period, 
not  as  an  article  of  food,  but  as  a  medi- 
cine. It  was  introduced  into  the  English 
gardens  in  1548.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  but 
especially  the  root  has  a  pungent,  acrimonious 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  offensive  odor,  that  is 
far  more  penetrating  and  diffusive  than  that 
of  the  Onion.  So  powerful  is  this  principle, 
that  when  Garlic  is  applied  externally,  as  to 
the  feet,  the  smell  is  said  to  be  observed  in 
the  breath  and  perspiration.  The  common 
field  Garlic,  AUium  vineaUy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  into  this  country  by  the 
Welsh,  it  is  now  completely  naturalized,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  quite  a  nuis- 
ance. A.  Canadenae,  or  Wild  Garlic,  Is  indi- 
genous, and  common  in  moist  meadows.  This 
aiffers  from  the  field  Garlic  in  having  flat 
leaves,  but  is  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

Ga'rrya.  Named  after  Mr.  Garry,  ot  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  who  facilitated  Mr. 
Douglass,  its  discoverer,  in  his  botanical  re- 
searches.   Nat.  Ord.  Comcuxa. 

A  genus  of  handsome  evergreen  shrubs, 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Vibtumum. 
They  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglass  in 
north-western  California,  in  1828,  and  were 
considered  by  him  as  among  his  most  valuable 
discoveries.  The  species  are  common  from 
California  to  Texas  and  southward,  with  a 
single  one  in  the  West  Indies.     G,  eUiptioa  is 
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a  handsome  shrub,  with  dark  green  leathery 
leaves,  and  catkins  of  yellowish  green  flow- 
ers In  clusters  near  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
produced  from  November  till  February.  It 
grows  ftx)m  Ave  to  ten  feet  high,  and  Is  very 
omaiaental  In  winter. 

G^arrya'cese.    A  tribe  of  CorwusecB. 

Qas  Ume.  This  Is  the  refuse  lime  thrown  out 
from  the  gas  houses,  to  which  has  been  as- 
cribed great  qualities,  not  only  as  a  fertilizer 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  Insect  destroyer. 
We  much  doubt  the  last  quality  ascribed  to 
It,  and  know  that  It  Is  not  only  worthless  as  a 
fertilizer,  but  that  Its  use,  particularly  when 
It  has  been  used  fresh,  is  most  Injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  would  therefore  advise 
strongly  against  its  use  on  land  for  any  pur- 
pose. It  is,  however,  an  excellent  material 
for  garden  walks.  Mixed  with  its  own  bulk 
or  even  double  Its  bulk  of  sifted  ashes,  cov- 
ered with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  brown  sand  or 
gravel,  to  deaden  the  color,  well  watered,  and 
heavily  rolled  until  it  is  quite  solid,  it  makes 
a  walk  that  If  properly  drained,  will  not  be 
injured  by  frost,  will  last  for  years,  and  is 
doubly  valuable,  Inasmuch  that  no  weeds  will 
grow  on  it. 

Qas  Plant.    Dictammus  FraxineUa. 

Gas  Tar  or  Coal  Tar.  This  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  preservative,  on 
wood-work  such  as  benches,  gutters,  posts, 
and  other  parts  of  green-house  structures. 
We  are  Inclined  to  believe  it  is  of  very  little 
value  for  that  purpose,  unless  for  gutters  or 
other  outside  wood-work,  and  then  only  If  it 
is  put  on  annually,  so  as  to  form  a  skin  or 
coating  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  moist- 
ure. Its  use  inside  Is  often  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, particularly  whenever  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  say  100  degi-ees,  as  a  gas  is 
evolved  that  is  quickly  destructive  to  plants. 
A  not  unusual  blunder  In  putting  hotrwater 
pipes  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  is  to  paint 
them  with  coal  tar ;  and  many  fall  into  this 
error  every  season,  in  spite  of  idl  the  warn- 
ings given.  When  the  hot- water  pipes  have 
been  painted  with  coal  tar.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
pipes  are  heated  up  by  firing,  gas  is  emitted 
most  destructive  to  plants,  which  is  seen  in 
the  showers  of  falling  leaves  and  flowers, 
after  a  few  hours  of  firing.  When  anyone 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  this 
blunder,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  take  down 
the  pipes  and  build  strong  fires  under  them 
sufficient  to  drive  out  every  particle  of  the 
gas  tar.  We  have  seen  every  Imaginable 
remedy  tried,  but  all  was  of  no  avail ;  for  the 
tar  penetrates  through  the  pores  of  the  metal, 
and  though  the  surface  is  scraped  entirely 
clean,  the  gas  Is  given  out  on  the  application 
of  heat  Just  as  bad  as  if  the  surface  had  not 
been  scraped.  So  that,  as  we  have  before 
said,  there  is  no  known  remedy  except  the 
troublesome  and  expensive  one  of  taking  the 
pipes  down,  and  burning  the  tar  out  of  them, 
which  is  always  effectual  if  properly  done. 

Oaste'ria.  From  gaster,  a  belly;  alluding  to 
the  swollen  base  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
lAiiacecB. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  succulent 
green-house  plants,  from  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope,  allied  to  the  Aloe,  which  they  closely 
resemble,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
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The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species  are  bright 
scarlet  or  red,  and  very  showy. 

Qcwtrolo'biuni.  From  gaater,  belly,  and  loboa, 
a  pod ;  inflated  seed-pod.  Nat.  Ord.  Legvmi- 
noacB. 

Handsome  New  Holland  shrubs  with  bright 
yellow  and  orange-colored  blossoms,  requir- 
ing to  have  an  airy  situation  in  the  green- 
house through  the  winter,  and  a  shaded  one 
out  of  doors  in  summer.  Propagated  by 
seeds  or  from  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1840. 

Qastrone'ma.  From  gaster,  belly,  and  nema,  a 
fllament;  in  reference  to  the  fllaments  seen 
below  the  polncs  of  Insertion.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidcuxcR. 

A  small  genus  of  very  pretty,  but  exceed- 
ingly rare  bulbs,  from  south  Africa,  closely 
allied  to  Cyricmthue,  There  are  but  two  spe- 
cies, one  with  white  and  the  other  with  rose- 
colored  flowers.  They  are  Increased  by  off- 
sets and  will  flower  freely  in  the  open  ground 
in  summer,  if  planted  in  early  spring.  When 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening,  take  up 
the  bulbs,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place,  free  from 
frost,  during  winter.    Introduced  in  1816. 

Gaiilthe'ria.  Named  after  Dr.  GauUhiert  of 
Quebec,  Canada.    Nat.  Ord.  Ericaceae. 

Of  the  several  species  of  this  genus  of  low 
evergreens,  two  are  natives  of  this  country, 
and  perfectly  hardy.  O,  prooambens  Is  found 
throughout  the  Northern  States,  and  unlvers- 
idly  known  as  Wintergreen.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  berries  are  called  Partridge  Ber- 
ries, in  others  Checker-berry,  Deer-berry, 
Tea-berry,  etc.  Wintergreen  oil  is  distilled 
from  this  plant.  O.  nummularioidea.  Is  an  or- 
namental hardy  evergreen,  with  flowers  re- 
sembling those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  fre- 
quently tinged  with  rosy  pink,  succeeded  by 
bright  scarlet  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  basket 
plant,  and  was  introduced  from  the  Himalayas 
in  1884. 

Qau'ra.  From  gauroSt  superb ;  in  reference  to 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  OnagracefB. 

A  genus  of  tender  and  haif-hardy  annuals, 
biennials  and  perennials,  common  in  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Q,  Lindheimeri,  the  only  species  in  general 
cultivation,  is  a  slender,  branching,  herba- 
ceous plant,  bearing  its  long  spikes  of  white  or 
pink  flowers  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
summer.  The  profusion  of  its  spikes  of 
graceful  flowers,  makes  it  a  valuable  plant  for 
garden  decoration ;  and  the  flowers  are  very 
useful  for  bouquets  or  vases.  It  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  from 
seeds. 

Gaza'nia.  From ^osa,  richness;  in  reference  to 
the  large,  gaudy  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Cot/^ 
poaikB. 

A  genus  of  very  showy,  low-growing, 
tender  herbaceous-  plants,  from  the  Cape  of 
Gk)od  Hope.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow, 
or  deep  orange  color,  with  almost  black 
centers,  and  open  only  in  clecu:  sunshiny 
weather.  They  are  very  ornamental  for  the 
green-house,  are  well  adapted  for  out-of- 
door  culture,  and  are  propagated  readily  from 
cuttings.    Introduced  in  1812. 

Oazanio'psis.  From  Oaaania,  and  opsts,  like; 
in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  to  Qaeania. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB, 
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G,  atenophyUat  the  only  species,  a  native  of 
south  Africa,  has  large  flower-heads  three 
inches  across,  bronzy-green  outside,  and  the 
richest  golden  yellow  mside.  The  leaves  are 
deep  green  above  and  snowy-white  underneath. 
The  flowers  have  the  same  habit  of  dosing  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day,  as  those  of  the 
Gazania. 

Gaylnsaa'oia.  Named  in  hoi^or  of  N.  F.  Gay- 
lusaoLC,  a  celebrated  French  chemist.  Nat. 
Ord.  EriauxiB, 

Branching  shrubs  two  to  five  feet  high, 
common  on  woodlands  and  swamps.  The 
Huckleberry  is  the  fruit  of  several  of  the 
species;  see  Huckleberry. 

Geiflao'ls.  From  geiason,  house-tiling ;  the  seeds 
are  imbricated  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  Nat. 
Ord.  SaxtfragacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  natives 
of  New  Caledonia,  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Aus- 
tralia. G,  raoemoaa  is  an  interesting  plant  of 
moderate  growth,  with  very  distinct  leafage 
that  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  Pavto.  The 
midribs  and  leaf-stalks  are  of  a  fine  red 
color,  and  the  blade  of  the  leaves  full  deep 
green.  Introduced  from  New  Caledonia  in  1851. 

Qfitmnm&iisL  From  geiaaon,  a  tile,  and  tneria, 
apart;  the  imbricated  bracts  fall  over  each 
other,  like  tiles  on  a  roof.    Nat.  Ord.  Aoanthch 

OB(B, 

Evergreen  pubescent  or  glabrous  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  Brazil.  G.  longifiora  the 
the  best  known  species,  has  oval  or  oblong 
entire  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  long, 
scarlet,  tubular,  velvety  flowers.  It  is  a 
splendid  free-flowering  plant,  growing  in  any 
good  compost,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Geiflsorhi'xa.  Tile  Boot.  From  geiaaon,  a  tile, 
and  rhiza,  a  root ;  referring  to  the  dry  coats 
which  cover  the  fleshy  roots,  like  tiles  on  a 
roof.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridtic&B. 

A  small  genus  of  south  African  bulbs,  one 
species  of  which  has  been  found  in  Abyssinia. 
They  are  all  remarkable  for  having  bulbs,  or, 
more  correctly,  bulbo-tubers,  covered  with 
several  orustaoeous  or  scarious  skins  or 
tunics,  which  lie  over  each  other  like 
scales,  or  the  tiles  of  a  house,  beginning 
from  below.  It  is  from  this  peculiarity  that 
the  plants  take  their  English  name  of  Tile 
Boot.  They  have  but  four  leaves,  all  of 
which  spring  from  the  root,  and  are  narrow 
and  bristly.  The  stems  are  simple  or 
branched,  producing  one  or  two  flowers  each, 
resembling  the  Ixia,  very  showy,  of  various 
colors,  white,  yellow  and  blue  predominating. 
They  are  properly  green-house  bulbs,  but  will 
succeed  nne^r  in  a  cold  frame,  and  are  in- 
creased by  o&ets.    Introduced  in  1796. 

G^lasi'ne.  From  aelaainoa,  a  smiling  dimple ; 
referring  to  the  flowers  of  these  pretty  bulbs. 
Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB. 

G.  azurea,  the  only  species,  is  a  small  bulb 
from  the  Bio  Grande,  producing  two  to  four 
beautiful  blue  tulip-shaped  flowers  on  a 
slender  stalk,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Propagated  by  ofEsets,  or  from  seed.  Seedlings 
flower  the  second  year.    Introduced  in  1838. 

G^lse'iniuni.  From  gelaemiua,  an  Italian  name 
of  the  Jasmine ;  alluding  to  the  simplioity  of 
the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  LoganicuxaB, 

A  small  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  with  op- 
posite   laiico-bhaped,    shining    leaves,    and 
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producing  axillaxy  dusters  of  showy  yellow 
flowers,  very  fragrant.  It  is  indigenous  to 
NorUi  Carolina  and  southward,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Carolina  Jeaaamme.  It  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Geminate.    Growing  in  pairs. 

Qenaty'llis.  A  small  genus  of  MyrUuxv ;  now 
united  with  Darunnia,  which  see. 

Genioalate.  Where  any  part  is  bent  abruptly, 
so  as  to  form  a  decided  angle,  as  the  stems  of 
many  grasses. 

Oeni'pa.  Genip-tree.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  RubiaeecB. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Gardenia.  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  produce  a  fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  greenish-white  in  color,  and 
full  of  dark  purple  rather  acrid  Juice.  It  If 
edible,  and  is  called  in  the  West  India  Islands 
"Genipap  Fruit." 

Geni'sta.  From  the  Celtic  gen,  a  small  bush. 
Nat.  Ord.  LegummoacB. 

This  genus  consists  of  upward  of  seventy 
species,  inhabiting  Europe,  noilh  Africa,  and 
western  Asia.  Many  of  the  species  are  per- 
fectly hardy.  G.  tinctorui,  or  Dyer's  Green- 
weed,  an  escape  from  Europe,  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  dry  waste  places  of  southern 
New  York  and  New  England,  with  the  per- 
sistency of  a  native.  This  species,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  pretty  double-flowered  form, 
yields  a  yellow  dye.  They  are  all  very  hand- 
some, from  the  profusion  of  their  bright  yel- 
low pea-flowers,  and  are  of  the  easiest  culture. 
The  green-house  kinds  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Gentian.    The  genus  G0ntia$ui, 
Closed  Flowered.     GenHana  AndrewaU. 
Fringed.     (GenHana  crimta. 
Soap-wort.    Gentiana  Saponaria, 

Gentla'na.  Gentian.  Named  after  GenHua, 
King  of  Illyria,  who  flrst  experienced  the 
virtues  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  C^enHanaeea. 
A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  in- 
habiting all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow  upon  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  to  the  hottest 
sands  of  South  America.  They  are  very  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  this  country,  some 
growing  on  dry  hill-sides,  others  in  moist  and 
swampy  grounds.  All  the  plants  of  this 
genus  are  pretty,  and  many  are  extremely 
beautiful;  the  flowers  take  in  the  extremes 
of  color :  pink,  blue,  yellow  and  white,  are  all 
exhibited,  the  predominating  color,  however, 
being  a  beautiful  blue.  G,  AndrewaH  is  com- 
mon in  moist,  rich  places  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  species;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep,  purplish  blue,  striped 
inside,  the  folds  whitish.  G,  crinUa,  Fringed 
Gentian,  is  another  quite  common  species  in 
New  England  and  westward.  The  four  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  fringed  at  the  margin,  an  ex- 
ceptional point  of  beauty  of  this  species. 
The  Alpine  species  are  mostly  low-growiug, 
well  adapted  for  rock-work  or  pot  culture. 
The  species  are  increased  by  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Tbe  Fringed 
Gentian  is  partial  to  its  native  home.  It 
rarely  lives  if  transplanted,  and  coming  into 
flower  so  late  in  the  season,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  it  ripens  seed.  Were  it  readily  increased 
it  would  be  a  very  popular  plant. 
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Genttana'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire,  exstipulate, 
usually  ribbed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 
They  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  some  at  high  elevations,  and  others  in 
hot  tropical  plains.  They  are  generally  bitter ; 
some  are  narcotic.  There  are  about  seventy 
known  genera  and  upward  of  600  species. 
Oentianaf  LimaofUhus^  Menyanthes^  VtMorata, 
BhrvthrcBo,  and  Cklora  are  examples  of  the 
order. 

latentianella.    OenHana  acaulie. 


A  family  of  plants  agreeing  in  their 
flower  anil  fruit;  an  assemblage  of  species 
possessing  certain  characters  in  common,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  others. 

Gtoo'noma.  From  geonomoa,  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture; it  was  supposed  that  only  a  skillful 
gardener  oimld  increase  these  palms.  Nat. 
Ord.  PdimacecB, 

This  genus  includes  something  about  forty 
species  of  Palms,  the  most  of  them  without 
special  interest.  O,  ffracUia  is  a  dwarf  species 
of  pendant  habit,  resembling  somewhat  some 
of  the  Oocos,  and  is  very  popular  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  species  are  of  but  little  value 
in  the  useful  arts,  and   are  increased  from 

Qerania'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs  with  swollen  joints,  and  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually  palmately 
veined  and  lobed,  often  stipulate.  The  plants 
are  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  species  of  Pelarmmium  are 
abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  It  is 
this  genus  that  has  furnished  the  beautiful 
varieties  that  omamont  the  green-house  in 
winter  and  the  garden  in  summer,  one  class 
of  which  is  commonly  known  as  Scarlet 
(Geraniums.  The  species  of  Oercmium  and 
JBArodmm  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  northern  Asia.  There  are 
about  twenty  genera  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  species  in  the  order,  the  principal  part  of 
which  are  natives  of  south  Africa.  Oeramum, 
Pekirgonnim,  Erodxam,  and  TropiBolum^  are 
examples  of  the  order. 

Oera'nlum.  Crane's  bill.  From  geranoa,  a 
crane;  referring  to  the  beak-like  torus,  or 
projection  beyond  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Oerankusea. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  most  of  which  are  hardy.  Two  species 
are  common  to  this  country,  and  several  of 
the  species  are  classed  with  our  native  plants, 
having  been  naturalized  from  Europe.  A  few 
of  the  species  produce  handsome  flowers, 
while  most  of  them  are  mere  weeds.  The 
well-known  Scarlet  or  Fish  Geraniums  of  our 
gardens  are  properlv  Pelargoniums,  and  will 
be  found  under  that  head. 

Gera'rdla.  False  Fox  Glove.  Named  in  honor 
of  John  Oerard,  author  of  the  famous 
'*  Herbal,*'  1597.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophMlariacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  perennials, 
common  in  many  of  the  States,  particularly 
along  the  seacoast.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
and  purple,  and  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  species  being  more  or  less  root 
parasitio,  are  extremely  difficult  of  cultivation, 
but  spread  rapidly  where  once  introduced. 

See  Teucrium. 


Oerman  Ohreena.    See  Borecole, 
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German  Ivy.  A  popular  name  of  Seneoio 
Seandena. 

Germination.  The  flrst  act  of  vegetation  in  a 
seed,  commonly  ddled  *' sprouting." 

G^ropo'gon.  Old  Man's  Beard.  From  geron, 
old  man,  and  pogon,  a  beard ;  referring  to  the 
hair-like  pappus  which  crowns  the  calyx  in 
this  order.    X4at.  Ord.  Composita, 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  a  very 
curious  annual  plant.  O.  glaber,  a  native  of 
Italy,  haviug  a  smooth  stem  and  leaves,  and 
growing  about  afoot  high.  The  flowers  are 
flesh-colored,  and  expand  in  the  form  of  a  star 
only  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  The 
seeds  are  very  curious,  and  it  is  from  them 
that  the  plant  takes  its  English  name.  They 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  March 
or  April,  and  the  plants  will  flower  in  July 
and  August.  This  genus  is  now  included  by 
some  botanists  with  Trcigopogon. 

Qerrada'nthus.  Named  after  W.  T.  Oerrard,  a 
collector  at  NataL    Nat.  Ord.  CucurbitaoetB, 

A  genus  of  tall  glabrous  climbers,  natives 
of  western  and  eastern  tropical  Africa.  O. 
tomeniosua,  the  only  species  known  to  cultiva- 
tion is  a  stove  perennial  of  great  botanical 
interest.  Mr.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the 
Natal  Botanic  (hardens,  is  recorded  to  have 
found  on  the  top  of  and  between  large  stones, 
tubers,  one  of  which  <*  measured  six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick, 
its  suriace  was  scarred,  and  from  the  centre 
arose  a  stem  not  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  thickly  covered  with 
small,  round  tubercles,  which  ascended  with- 
out a  leaf  to  the  top  of  trees  fifty  feet  high. 
On  turning  over  one  of  the  tubers,  it  was 
found  to  have  but  one  fibrous  root  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  ♦  *  *  The  natives  do  not 
appear  to  put  the  plant  to  any  use."~ 
**  Botanical  Magazine."  It  may  be  increased 
by  seeds. 

G^sne'ra.  Named  after  Cfonrad  Gemier,  a  cele- 
brated botanist  in  Zurich.    Nat.  Ord.  Oeaner- 

A  beautiful  and  extensive  genus  of  tuber- 
ous-rooted green-house  plants  from  Mexico 
and  South  America.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  which  Is  sin- 
gularlv  marked,  and  soft  as  velvet,  and  for 
their  long  spikes  of  brilliant-colored  flowers, 
mostly  scarlet  and  yellow.  Some  of  them  are 
singularly  marked  or  spotted.  One  species, 
Q,  SuUoni  alba,  from  Brazil,  has  pure  white 
flowers.  With  a  little  care  in  regulating  their 
season  of  rest,  they  can  be  brought  into  flower 
at  any  desired  time.  They  require  a  light 
rich  soil,  a  warm  situation,  but  little  sun,  and 
plenty  of  water,  which  should  not  touch  the 
foliage.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots,  or  by  cuttings  of 
leaves  with  a  bud  at  the  base,  division  of  the 
tubers,  or  from  seeds.  The  latter  is  a  very 
interesting  and  simple  plan.  The  certainty 
that  all  your  plants  will  be  as  good  as  the 
parents,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  good, 
or  how  strange  they  may  be,  furnish  an  addi- 
tional stimulant  to  grow  them  in  this  way. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  pans  or 
boxes,  in  flne  light  compost,  largely  composed 
of  sand,  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  at- 
mosphere. As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up, 
and  show  the  second  leaf,  plant  separ- 
ately, an  inch  or  so  apart,  in  shallow  boxes, 
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and  from  these  put  In  small  pots  as  they 
grow,  and  let  them  grow  there  for  the  sum- 
mer. Allow  them  to  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  same  pots  during 
winter.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  life  in 
spring,  repot  in  fresh  soil,  and  many  of  them 
will  come  into  flower  during  the  summer. 
The  first  species  were  introdu^d  In  1814. 

Geanera'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  often  growing  from  scaly  tubers,  with 
wrinkled,  usually  opposite  leaves  and  showy 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  chiefly  the  warmer  regions 
of  America.  The  succulent  roots  are  occa- 
sionally edible,  and  some  of  the  species  yield 
a  dye.  The  leaves  of  some  of  them  produce 
buds  when  laid  on  the  soil,  similar  to  Begonias 
of  the  Bex  type.  There  are  upward  of  eighty 
genera  and  nearly  300  species.  (Tesniero, 
Gloxinia,  AchiTnenea,  Streptocarptiat  and  Oyr- 
iandra  are  examples. 

Qethy'lUa.  From  ffctheo,  to  rejoice ;  referring 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUida4X(B, 

A  small  genus  of  the  most  diminutive  of 
this  noble  family  of  plants.  They  are  green- 
house bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
producing  small  white,  fragrant  flowers  in 
July,  singly  on  a  scape  not  more  than  six 
inches  high,  and  are  propagated  by  offoets. 
Introduced  in  1780. 

Qe'um.  Avens.  From  ffc^,  to  stimulate ;  the 
roots  of  some  of  them,  and  of  allied  species, 
have  the  same  properties  as  Peruvian  Bark. 
Nat.  Ord.  RasactcB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
containing  some  species  of  an  ornamental 
character,  well  adapted  for  the  shrubbery 
border.  O.  montanum,  bright  golden  yellow, 
and  (7.  ooccineum^  scarlet,  are  very  showy. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  root  division. 

Oberkin.    A  small  fruited  variety  of  CuomtUa 
scitiva. 
West  Indian.    The  unripe  fruits  of  Cucumia 
Anguria. 

GMant  FenneL    See  Ferula. 

Gibbous,  Olbbose.  More  convex  or  swollen  in 
one  place  than  another. 

Gilla.  Named  in  honor  of  P.  8.  QU,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  PolemoniaoecB, 

Handsome  hardy  annuals  from  California, 
with  white,  lilac,  and  rose-colored  flowers. 
They  are  low-growing,  and  profuse  bloomers, 
suitable  for  borders  of  rock-work.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  the  beds 
lightly  covered  with  leaves.  FeneUat  Ipo- 
mopaia,  and  Leptoaiphon  are  by  some  botanists 
included  in  this  genus. 

Oille'nia.  Named  after  A.  (TtOenuM,  a  German 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  RoaaoecB. 

A  genus  of  two  species,  natives  of  the  United 
States.  G.  trifoUata  or  Bowman's  Boot,  is  a 
hardy  i>erennial  with  white  or  rose-colored 
flowers ;  it  is  often  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  BpircBa  trifoliata. 

Giniflower  or  Gillyflower.  Diantkua  Caryo* 
phylhta,  also  the  genus  Matthiola. 

Gilliflower-Stook.    See  MaUkiola. 

GUIs.  The  lamellffi  or  plates  growing  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  cap  or  pileus  of  an  Agaric 
or  Mushroom. 
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Ginger.    See  Zingiber. 
Wild.    See  Aaarum  Oanadenae, 

Gingerbread  Tree.    See  HffpheBna. 

GU'nkgo.  Maiden-hair  Tree.  The  Japanese 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  OontfercB. 

This  singular  tree  is  better  known  in  culti- 
vation under  the  name  of  Saliaburia,  which 
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Ginseng.    See  Panax. 

Gipeiee'  Rose.    Sodtnoaa  arvenaia. 

Gipsy-Flower.    Oynogloaaum  officinale. 

Githa'ga   A  genus  now  included  under  Lj/elmia. 

Glabrone.  Smooth;  without  hair  or  other 
covering,  as  the  Camellia  leaf. 

Gla'dloloa.  Sword  LUy.  The  diminutive  of 
gladiua,  a  sword;  referring  to  the  sword- 
shaped  leaves.    Nat.  Urd.  Jridaoea. 

This  extensive  and  well-known  genus  con- 
tains about  ninety  species,  many  of  which  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  out-door  sum- 
mer and  autunm-flowering  so-called  ''bulb- 
ous" plants.  They  are  found  in  central 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region,  western 
Asia,  and  Africa,  but  the  most  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  southern  Africa.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  ease  of  culture,  grace  of 
habit,  and  for  the  beauty  and  intense  coloiing 
of  the  flowers,  varying  from  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet  to  pure  white,  from  clear  rose  to 
pure  yellow  and  bright  purple.  The  habits  of 
the  species  are  as  varied  as  their  colors; 
some  delicate  and  light,  others  strong  and 
robust,  with  constitutions  adapted  to  any 
climate  excepting  the  most  frigid.  From 
these  species  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
hybrids  have  been  produced.  In  no  branch 
of  floriculture  has  the  skill,  the  zeal,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  hybridizer  been  so  liber- 
ally rewarded.  A  class  with  almost  unlimited 
numbers  of  varieties  has  been  produced,  tiiat, 
for  the  size  of  flower,  beauty  in  form,  size  and 
strength  of  plant,  together  with  the  enormous 
length  of  flower  spike,  are  entirely  unknown 
to  the  species.  So  popular  have  these  hybrids 
become  that  the  species  are  only  to  be  found 
in  botanical  collections.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  call  our  many  varieties  hybrids, 
when  in  reality  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
cross-breeds;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  Gladioli  culture,  that 
every  cross  between  well-known  varieties 
tends,  in  almr>st  every  case,  to  Improve,  not 
only  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  but  the  vigor  of 
the  plant.    We  wish  now  to  remove,  as  far  as 

gossible,  the  prevalent  erroneous  idea,  that  it 
\  a  difficult  task  to  raise  new  and  choice 
varieties  from  seed.  The  only  secret,  the  only 
mystery  is,  that  one  can,  with  so  little  trouble 
and  expense,  produce  flowers  that  will  give 
such  intense  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  it  is 
no  more  trouble  to  ndse  Gladioli  from  seed 
than  it  is  to  raise  the  most  common  vegetable. 
With  the  simplest  garden  culture,  there  is  an 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  success.  Prepare 
your  bed  in  spring  as  for  any  hardy  annual, 
sow  your  seed,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch.  Hoe  as  often  as  needed  for  other  crops ; 
keep  them  well  weeded;  take  up  the  bulbs 
after  a  frost,  or  before,  if  they  show  signs  of 
ripening;  store  them  in  a  dry  cellar,  free 
from  frost;  plant  them  out  again  the  next 
spring,  and  the  ensuing  summer  very  many  of 
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them  will  flower.  If  the  precaution  is  taken 
to  BOW  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  close  the  same 
upon  the  approach  of  a  heavy  rain,  which  they 
dislike  exceedingly.  Very  nearly  all  the  bulbs 
will  be  large  enough  to  give  their  most  perfect 
flowers  the  second  year.  The  fact  that  the 
best  rarely  flower  first,  will  tend  to  create  in 
the  amateur  a  warm  and  lively  interest.  A  perti- 
nent question  is,  how  to  obtain  the  best  seed. 
Commence  by  making  a  careful  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  keeping  in 
view  those  of  the  best  form,  largest  size,  and 
of  the  most  intense  and  positive  colors; 
wherever  they  are  marked  or  variegated,  have 
the  markings  bold  and  distinct.  Plant  all  in 
a  bed  so  that  they  will  not  be  more  than  one 
foot  apart  each  way.  Without  further  care 
you  will  get  some  good  seed ;  but  a  better 
quality  and  much  larger  quantity  will  be 
obtained  by  crossing  them  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  which  is  the  most  effectucdly  done  on 
a  dry  day,  when  there  is  but  little  air  stirring. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cross-fertilize  for  good 
varieties,  tiiough  it  is  a  more  certain  way;  yet 
very  many  of  our  best  seedlings  were  acci- 
dentals. The  Gladioli  dislikes  a  stiff,  clayey 
soil,  but  will  thrive  well  in  almost  any  other, 
ite  preference  being  for  one  of  a  moist,  sandy 
nalure,  or  light  loam.  They  do  best  on  what 
is  termed  sod-ground,  with  but  little  manure, 
and  that  well  rotted.  Successive  plantings  in 
the  same  ground  should  be  avoided.  Change 
the  locality  of  the  bed  every  year,  so  as  not 
to  return  to  the  same  spot  for  at  least  three 
years.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  make  the 
ground  very  rich  this  year,  and  put  on  some 
light  crop ;  then  it  will  be  in  periect  order  for 
the  Gladioli  next.  Increase  of  desirable  sorts 
is  effected  by  the  small  bulbs  or  bulblets  that 
form  at  the  base  of  the  new  bulb,  which  are 
produced  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  Some 
varieties  will  have  on  an  average  a  hundred 
in  a  year ;  others  will  produce  scarcely  any. 
This  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the 
marked  difference  in  prices  of  the  named 
sorts ;  it  will  also  account  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  more  common  sorts,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  those  greatly  prized. 
Choice  sorts  are  but  short-lived,  unless  they 
are  increased  by  bulblets.  In  many  of  our 
namei  sorts,  old  bulbs  will  not  produce  good 
flowers,  if,  inde»Hl,  they  produce  any ;  conse- 
quently the  bulblets  from  all  favorite  sorts 
should  be  planted  every  spring,  or  at  least  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  for  a  required  stock. 
The  bulblets  should  be  planted  in  spring  in 
any  convenient  out-of-the-way  place  in  the 
garden,  and  given  the  same  treatment  as  is 
recommended  for  the  seed.  If  in  rich,  light 
soil,  verv  nearly  all  will  flower  the  second 
year.  They  require  but  little  room  the  first 
year.  Prepare  the  rows  about  the  width  of 
the  common  garden  hoe,  and  sow  the  bulblets 
(or  seeds)  so  clo«»e  that  they  will  nearly  touch 
each  other,  and  theywill  do  much  better  than 
if  more  scattered,  during  winter  the  bulb8, 
without  regard  to  size  or  age,  are  best  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  Plantings  should  be 
made  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
got  in  order,  no  matter  if  there  should  be  hard 
frosts  after;  it  will  not  penetrate  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  injure  them.  For  late  flowering 
some  of  the  stronger  bulbs  may  be  kept  until 
the  first  of  July,  which  will  keep  them  back 
until  about  the  first  of  October.    It  is  now 
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also  a  common  practice  with  fiorists  to  reserve 
Gladiolus  bulbs  until  August,  which  are  then 
planted  in  boxes,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  in 
rich  soil.  The  boxes  are  kept  out  of  doors 
until  frost,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  cool 
green-house,  where  they  flower  from  Novem- 
ber to  December,  at  a  time  when  they  com- 
mand good  prices.  A  number  of  the  early 
flowering  sorts,  such  as  John  Bull,  white; 
La  Gandeur,  white,  striped  with  violet ;  Shakes- 

g)are,  white,  suffused  with  carmine;  Isaac 
uchanan,  yellow ;  Martha  Washington,  light 
yellow;  Eugene  Scribe,  rose,  marked  with 
red,  Brenchleyensis,  scarlet,  etc.,  are  also 
forced,  during  the  spring  months,  for  their 
flowers,  many  florists  finding  them  a  paying 
crop  between  the  rows  of  young  roses,  etc.,  as 
they  take  up  but  little  room,  and  are  removed 
before  the  roses  require  the  space.  Notwith- 
standing that  most  of  the  original  species  have 
long  since  been  superseded  by  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  hybrids  now  in  cultivation, 
many  of  them  are  worthy  of  being  retained 
for  the  mixed  flower  border.  O.  naicUenaia, 
O.  cardinalia,  G.  floribundua,  O.  trisHa,  etc., 
the  parents  of  the  early  hybrids  O.  Gandct- 
vensia,  G.  ColvtUei,  etc.,  are  still  largely  culti- 
vated. The  latter  species,  with  its  beautiful 
pure  white  variety,  G.  C.  Alba,  better  known 
in  cultivation  as  "The  Bride,"  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  for  pot  culture.  They  suc- 
ceed admirably,  and  may  be  had  in  full  beauty 
by  January,  If  gently  forced.  The  two  latter 
are,  moreover,  periectly  hardy,  and,  blooming 
naturally  about  the  flrst  of  June,  are  welcome 
additions .  to  our  hardy  border  plants.  It 
is  advisable,  however,  to  protect  them  during 
winter  with  a  mulching  of  leaves  or  some 
such  material,  all  bulbs  succeeding  better 
when  not  exposed  to  too  much  frost.  G, 
purpureo-^uratua,  another  hardy  species,  the 
perianth  limb  of  which  is  golden-yellow,  with 
a  large  purple  blotch  on  the  two  lower  seg- 
ments, is  the  parent  of  an  entirely  new  section, 
happily  caUed  the  «  Butterfly  Gladioli."  They 
are  of  all  shades  of  color,  beautifully  marked 
and  shaded  with  large,  distinct  blotches  of 
purple,  maroon,  or  rosy-purple,  on  the  lower 
petals,  similar  to  the  markings  on  the  Fancy 
Pelargoniums.  G.  Saunderaoni^  introduced 
about  the  same  time  as  the  foregoing  (1872), 
has  very  showy  crimson  flowers,  spotted  with 
white,  and  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  for 
hybridizing  purposes. 

Gladwyn,  or  Gladden.  The  common  name  for 
Iria  fcBHdiatnma. 

Glands.  Wart-like  swellings  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  plants,  or  at  one  end  of  their  hairs, 
serving  the  purpose  of  secreting  organs.  They 
are  extremely  various  in  form. 

Glandular.  Covered  with  hairs,  bearing  glands 
upon  their  tips. 

Glass  and  Glazing.  If  for  winter  forcing  of 
either  fruit  or  flowers,  the  glass  should  be  not 
less  than  ten  by  twelve  inches  In  size,  laid  in 
the  twelve  way,  and  if  twelve  by  twenty  all  the 
better.  Even  with  the  greatest  care,  some 
flaws  in  the  glass  will  escape  detection,  and 
more  or  less  bum  the  leaves  after  the  sun 
becomes  strong,  to  counteract  which  a  slight 
shading  had  better  be  used  on  the  glass  from 
April  to  September.  We  use  naphtha,  with 
Just  enough  white  lead  mixed  in  it  to  g^ve  it 
the  appearance  of  thin  milk.    This  we  put  on 
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with  a  Byringe,  which  suffloiently  covers  up 
all  flaws  in  the  glass  to  prevent  burning,  and 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  cool  the  house  from 
the  violence  of  the  sun's  ravs.  This  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  best  shading  we  have  ever 
used.  It  can  be  graded  to  any  degree  of 
thickness,  and  costs  only  about  twenty-five 
cents  per  thousand  square  feet  of  glass,  for 
materiid  and  labor. 

In  glazing,  the  method  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is  to  bed  the  glass  in  putty,  and 
tack  it  on  top  with  glazier's  points,  using  no 
putty  on  the  top.  The  glazier's  points  are 
triangular,  one  comer  of  which  is  turned 
down,  so  that,  when  it  is  driven  in,  it  fits  the 
lower  edge  of  each  pane  and  prevents  it  from 
slipping  down.  A  great  mistake  is  often  made 
in  giving  the  glass  too  much  lap.  It  should 
only  be  given  just  enough  to  cover  the  edge 
of  the  pane  {tpom  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch).  If  given  too  much,  the  water  gets 
in,  and  when  it  freezes  it  cracks  the  glass. 

All  who  have  had  experience  with  green- 
houses know  that,  no  matter  how  well  the 
glazing  has  been  done  by  bedding  the  glass  in 
putty,  the  water  gets  in  at  the  crevices  sooner 
or  later,  rotting  the  putty,  and,  conse- 
quently, looHcning  the  glass.  A  simple  plan  to 
obviate  this  (which  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced) is  to  pour  along  the  junction  of  the 
bar  with  the  glass  a  thin  line  of  white  lead  in 
oil  from  the  slender  spout  of  a  machine  oil 
can,  over  which  is  shaken  dry  sand.  This  at 
once  hardens,  and  makes  a  cement  which 
effectually  checks  all  leakage.  This,  carefully 
done,  will  make  such  a  tight  job  that  no 
repairs  will  be  necessary  for  many  years. 

Qlajwwort.    See  SdUcomict, 

Glastonbury  Thorn.  GraUsgus  oxyacamiha  proa- 
cox,  A  very  early  flowering  variety  of  the 
Hawthorn. 

Glaaoeaoent.  Having  a  bluish-green  or  sea- 
green  appearance. 

Qla'uduiii.  Homed  Poppy.  From  glaukoa, 
grayish  green;  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  PapaveracecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  perennials, 
natives  of  Europe.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  bright  yellow  flowers,  that  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  all  the  summer,  and  for 
their  deeply  out  leaves,  that  have  a  decided 
glaucous  hue.  O.  kUeum,  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  desirable  species,  is  very  common 
at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  and  on  the 
islands  along  the  coast,  having  become  natu- 
ralized from  Europe.  This  species  grows 
readily  from  seed,  and  makes  a  valuable  plant 
for  the  ribbon  border. 

Glaacoos.  Covered  with  a  flne  bloom,  like  that 
of  the  Plum  or  Eckemeria  aeeunda  glauca, 

Gla'uz.  Sea  Milkwort.  A  pretty  little  native 
herbaceous  perennial  belonging  to  PrimulaoecB. 
G,  Marilima,  the  only  species,  grows  abun- 
dantly on  most  parts  oi  the  sea-coast,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  and  in  salt  marshes. 
The  stems  are  clothed  with  oblong,  fleshy, 
smooth,  entire  leaves,  which  are  pale  under- 
neath, and  salt  to  the  taste.  The  flesh-colored 
flowers  are  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  and  axil- 
lary. 

GlaidDg.    See  OUua, 

Gleofao'ma.  Now  included  under  ^<pefo,  which 
see. 
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Glodi'tsohia.  Honey  Locust.  In  honor  of 
ChtUieb  Olediiach,  once  a  professor  at  Berlin; 
a  defender  of  Linnraus  against  Slegesbeck, 
and  author  of  many  botanical  wor£.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegumvnofUB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  several  of  the  species  being  common  in 
the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States.  0. 
friaoafi<Ao8,  the  Three-thomed  Acacia  or  com- 
mon Honey  Locust,  is  a  common  and  very 
ornamental  shade  tree  with  elegant  foliage. 
Its  wood  is  heavv,  hard,  strong  and  compact, 
capable  of  a  high  polish,  and  very  durable  in 
contact  with  the  soil.  From  its  strong  and 
abundant  thorns  it  is  very  valuable,  and  is 
much  cultivated  as  a  hedge  plant. 

Gleiche'nia.  Named  after  Oleichen,  a  German 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Bolypodiacem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  Ferns  found  widely 
scattered  in  the  ti'opics,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  extending  to  Chili  and  the 
Australasian  regions.  A  few  only  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hot-house,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of 
the  cultivated  Ferns.  They  are  propagated 
by  division  or  from  spores.  Introduced  in 
1823. 

Glaiolieiiia'oeaB.  A  group  or  sub-order  of  FiUoea, 

Glon:>ba.  Native  Molucca  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
ZingiberacecB. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-four  species  of 
pretty  plant-stove,  herbacedus  perennials, 
natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flowers  yellow  or  pinkish,  very  curious  look- 
ing. Of  easy  culture  in  a  warm  green-house ; 
increased  by  division. 

Globe  Amaranth.    Bee  Chmphrenagloboaa, 

Globe-Daisy.    Olobularia  wdgariB. 

Globe-Flower.  The  genus  TroUim,  which  see. 
Swamp.    Oephalantkua  ooddentaUa. 

Globe-Thistle.  The  genus  EcMnopSt  which  see. 

Globose,  Globular.    Bound  or  spherical. 

Globula'xla.  From  gMndoa,  a  small  round 
head ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  capitate 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Selaginaoea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  green-house  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
region,  etc.  Flowers  collected  upon  a  com- 
mon receptacle  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 
involucre.  Pretty  plants  for  the  rock  garden 
or  herbaceous  border;  propagated  by  seeds 
or  by  division. 

Globule'a.  From  globtdaSf  a  small  globe;  re- 
ferring to  the  glands  on  the  petals.  Nat. 
Ord.  CfraMMilace(B. 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Otood  Hope,  with  flat,  sickle-shaped 
leaves,  arranged  in  a  rosette.  The  flowers 
are  small,  arranged  in  dense  clusters,  and 
have  flve  petals  bent  inward,  each  of  them 
tipped  with  a  little  globule  of  waxy  matter, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  Crassula.  The  several  species 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  firmish  young 
shoots,  that  should  be  dried  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore being  put  into  the  propagating  bed.  In- 
troduced in  1732. 

Glomerate.  Collected  Into  close  heads  or 
parcels. 

Glone'xia  Jasminlflora.  See  Pisycholria  JaS" 
minifk)ra. 
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Glorlo'sa.  From  gloriosus,  glorious;  because 
of  the  magnificent  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Liliaoea. 
A  verv  handsome  genus  of  green-house 
bulbs,  of  limited  climbing  habit,  the  flowers 
curiously  shaped,  bright  yellow  or  orange  in 
color.  They  should  be  grown  in  pots  of  very 
sandy  loam,  and  treated  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  Gesnera,  except  that,  being  climb- 
ing plants,  they  will  require  to  be  supported 
with  sticks  or  a  trellis.  Natives  of  south  Africa, 
Introduced  in  1825.    Syn.  Methonica, 

Oloiy-Flo'wer.    Chilian.    Eccremocarpua aoaber, 

Olory  of  the  Snow     See  Chionodoxa, 

Oioxy-Pea.    Dampier*6.     Cliantkua  Dampieri. 
New  Zealand,    ulianthua  punioeua. 

Glory-Tree.  Clerodendron  fragrans,  and  other 
species. 

OkMBOOcyniia.  From  gloaaocomos,  a  money-bag ; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  Campanttlacea, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
with  white  or  purple  bell-shaped  flowers,  from 
northern  India.  They  are  increased  by  seeds 
or  divisiou.  Introduced  In  1839.  Syn.  Codon- 
opsia. 

Oloxi'nia.  Named  after  P.  B.  Olaxin,  a  botanist 
of  Golmar.     Nat.  Ord.  OesneracecB. 

The  species  that  compose  this  splendid 
genus  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  natives 
of  South  America*  and  are  usually  found  In 
deep  ravines,  on  rather  high  mountain  eleva^ 
tions,  and  in  damp,  much-shaded  situations. 
The  species  are  among  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  green-bouses,  and  the  richness  of  their 
foliage,  and  their  ample,  graceful,  and  deli- 
cately-tinted flowers,  have  gained  for  them  a 
prominent  place  among  the  more  choice 
flowering  plants.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
instanceSy  the  process  of  hybridizing  has  been 
largely  resorted  to,  and  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory.  The  older  kinds,  with  drooping 
flowersy  have  mostly  given  place  to  forms 
with  the  corolla  almost  regular  and  nearly 
erect*  the  latter  peculiarity  having  this 
recommendation,  that  the  border  and  throat 
of  the  cort>llai  to  which  parts  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  owing,  are  pi*esented 
to  the  eye.  The  hybrids  are  ffroatly  improved 
in  color  as  well  as  form,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  greater  abundance  than  with  the 
species.  The  main  art  in  growing  Gloxiniaa 
well.  Is  to  give  them  a  porous  and  well-enriched 
soil,  to  grow  them  in  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower  to 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  house,  and  afterward 
dry  them  off  gradually,  and  keep  them  free 
from  moisture  till  they  again  begin  to  grow. 
To  produce  the  richest  colors  the  glass  should 
be  shaded,  or  they  should  be  grown  where 
there  is  only  a  northern  exposure.  Glaiciniaa 
are  readily  propagated  by  their  leaves;  all 
that  is  required  is  to  Insert  the  leaf,  about 
one-half  its  length,  in  an  ordinary  propagating 
bed,  keep  the  sand  moderately  wet  until  the 
leaf  is  completely  dried  up,  then  withhold 
water  entirelv,  and  leave  the  newly-formed 
tubers  until  the  following  February,  at  which 
time  they  will  commence  to  grow,  when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  potted.  They  will 
flower  in  one  year  after  the  cuttings  are  put 
In.  They  are  also  produced  easily  from  seed, 
which  they  ripen  abundantly.  On  account  of 
its  very  small  size  it  should  be  sown  on  a 
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smooth  surface  of  soil,  and  merely  covered 
with  a  slight  covering  of  moss  laid  lightly 
over,  and  kept  on  until  germination  has  taken 
place.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle  the 
plants  are  pricked  out  into  small  pots  or 
shallow  boxes,  and  with  careful  attention 
they  will  make  flowering  plants  the  first 
season.  In  all  the  stages  of  growth,  whether 
the  plants  are  large  or  small,  care  should  be 
taken,  in  watering,  to  avoid  wetting  the 
leaves,  or  to  have  ihe  earth  sodden  around 
them ;  either  will  cause  them  to  damp  off  and 
rot.  They  require  a  wai*m  temperature  when 
growing,  and  are  exoeedlnglv  useful  if  planted 
in  a  warm  frame  and  shaded  from  bright  sun, 
for  growing  for  cut  flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  plant  was  first  introduced 
in  1739. 

Olnmaoeous.    Plants  are  said  to  be  glumaceous 
when  their  fiowersare  like  those  of  grasses. 

Glume.    The  exterior  series  of  the  scales  which 
constitute  the  fiowerof  agrass. 

Glutinoae.    Covered  with  a  sticky  exudation. 

Glyoe'ria.    From  glykeroa,  sweet;  alluding  to 
the  herbage.    Nat.  Ord.  Gramvuicem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  mostly 
aquatic.  They  are  of  but  very  little  beauty 
or  interest.  A  few  of  the  species  that  grow 
In  moist  meadows,  near  the  sea-coast,  furnish 
a  pasture  that  Is  relished  by  stock  of  all 
kinds.  The  species  are  common  throughout 
the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  States. 


Gly'oine.  From  glykya,  sweet ;  referring  to  the 
taste  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegummoatB, 

A  small  genus,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
tender  climbing  plants,  producing  axillary 
fiowers,  singly  or  In  racemes,  white,  yellow, 
or  rose;  they  are  only  adapted  for  green- 
house culture.  There  Is  one  species,  O.  aoga^ 
that  Is  a  hardv  annual,  a  native  of  Japan,  that 
produces  seeds  like  small  kidney  beans,  which 
the  Japanese  use  In  large  quantities,  either  in 
soup,  or  in  making  a  sauce  called  sooja  or  soy, 
this  sauce  being  used  In  many  of  their  dishes. 
The  Wistaria  was  formerly  incorrectly  called 
Glycine. 


Glycyrrhi'za.  Liquorice.  From  glykya,  sweet, 
and  r/i»a,  a  root ;  referring  to  the  sweet  juice 
of  the  roots  of  the  liquorice.  Nat.  Ord. 
LegmMinostE, 

A  genus  of  hardv  herbaceous  perennials, 
the  one  of  principal  interest  being  Q.  glabra^  a 
native  of  Italy,  the  roots  of  which  produce  the 
Liquorice  of  commerce.  None  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Glypto'otrobus.  Embossed  Qypress.  From 
the  Greek  words  glyptoSf  carved  or  engraved, 
and  stroboSf  a  cone ;  from  the  embossing  on 
the  scales.    Nat.  Ord.  ContfercB, 

G.  einenaia  pendtUa,  the  best  known  species, 
popularly  known  as  the  Chinese  Weeping 
Deciduous  Cypress,  was  formerly  included  In 
the  genus  Tcuoodium.  Mr.  Scott  says  of  this 
tree:  "Though  this  belongs  to  a  section  of 
the  Conifers,  which  are  deciduous,  they  are  in 
all  other  respects  so  allied  in  appearance 
with  the  ev(*rgreens  as  usually  to  be  classed 
with  them.  This  variety  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York  is  certainlv  the  most  beautiful 
and  hardy  of  all  the  deciduous  Qypresses. 
The  tree  In  its  whole  appearance  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  trees  generally  cultivated 
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in  this  counti^  that  it  is  oertalnly  one  of  the 
most  desirable  novelties  among  trees.  We 
have  seen  it  only  in  autumn,  at  which  time 
the  weeping  character  of  the  foliage  Is  not 
marked,  and  the  outline  is  distinctly  formal. 
The  pendulousness  is  only  in  the  ourl  and 
droop  of  the  young  foliage,  the  branches  radi- 
ating quite  rigidly.  It  is  known  in  China  as 
the  water  pine,  and  found  principally  in  the 
maritime  districts.  The  tree  grows  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  casts  its  lower 
limbs  as  it  rises ;  so  that  at  maturity  its  form 
is  like  that  of  the  common  pear  tree,  or  some- 
what more  slender."  Like  all  others  of  the 
tribe,  this  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soli,  pre- 
ferring a  moist  situation.    Syn.  Taxodium. 

Onaphalitim.  Cudweed.  From  pmip^aJon,  soft 
down ;  in  I'eferenoe  to  the  woolly  covering  of 
the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoeiUB. 

A  genus  known  as  EverlaaHnffS.  Many  of 
the  species  formerly  included  in  it  are  now 
classed  with  Helichaysum.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  hardy  perennials,  veiy  com- 
mon in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, which 
are  the  only  ones  worth  cultivating. 

Oneta'cese.  A  small  order  of  shrubs,  natives 
principally  of  the  tropics.  The  seeds  of  some 
of  the  species  are  edible.  Wehntachia  and 
Ephedra  are  the  best  known  genera. 

Gni'dia.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Laurel.  Nat. 
Ord.  ThymelacecR. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreens,  pro- 
ducing pale  yellow  flowers.  In  habit  they 
resemble  the  Meath.  They  are  quite  pretty, 
but  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope ;  introduced  in  1768. 

Goat's  Beard.  A  popular  name  of  Spinsa  artun- 
CU8  and  Tragopogon  prcUeneis, 

Goat*8-eye.    See  .^igilope, 

Gtoat's  RuA.    See  Oalega. 

Gk>at*s  Wheat.    The  genus  Tragopyrum. 

Gtode'tla.  Named  by  Spach,  a  Oerman  botanist, 
resident  of  Paris ;  it  is  probably  a  Latinized 
proper  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagrcusem, 

A  genus  of  ezceedinglv  handsome  and  showy 
hardy  annuals  from  California,  growing  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  producing  number- 
less rosy- lilac  flowers.  The  seeds  should  be 
started  in  the  hot-bed  in  March,  and  trans- 

Elanted  into  poor  soil  when  danger  from  frost 
J  over.  They  require  plenty  of  room ;  close 
planting  will  draw  them  up,  and  weaken  them, 
and  rich  soil  will  produce  more  leaves  than 
flowers.  Included  by  some  authors  under 
(Enotharfi. 

Gk>dwl'nia.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
G,  gigaa,  the  only  species  under  cultivation, 
is  a  native  of  Nicai'agua,  and  belongs  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  AroideiB. 

From  a  large  tuberous  root-stock  it  throws 
up  a  single  leaf,  with  a  mottled  stalk  ten  feet 
high,  the  blade  being  very  largely  and  deeply 
peaately  cut.  The  inflorescence  appears  at  a 
different  time  from  the  leaf,  and  consists  of  a 
stalk  about  ten  inches  high,  supporting  an 
oblong  purple  hood-like  spathe  sometimes  two 
feet  in  length,  which  spreads  open  a  little  at 
the  top,  but  elsewhere  closely  envelops  the 
short  spadiz,  which  latter  is  completely  cover- 
ed with  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  stamens 
are  twelve  In  number  in  two  rows,  and  by  this 
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circumstance  OodwirUa  may  be  distingaiehed 
from  the  nearly  allied  genus  Draoontium.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  Arad,  both  as 
to  leaf  and  flower  known,  until  the  discovery  of 
AmorpJuMua  titanium  by  Dr.  Beccari  in  western 
Sumatra.  **  The  tuber  dug  up  by  the  doctor 
measured  five  feet  in  circumference  and  was 
so  heavy  that  ten  men  could  scamelv  oany  it. 
From  this  tuber  only  one  leaf  is  produced,  but 
what  a  leaf,  to  cover  an  area  of  forty-five  feet 
in  circumference."  The  leaf-stalk  is  ten  feet 
high,  divided  at  the  top  into  three  branches, 
each  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh.  It  flowered 
for  the  flrst  time  under  cultivation  at  Kew,  in 
June  of  this  year  (1889),  the  spadix  and  flower 
stem  together  reaching  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet. 

Ooe'thea.  Named  in  honor  of  Goethe,  the  cele- 
brated Oerman  poet.  Nat.  Ord.  JfcUvooecE. 

A  genus  comprising  four  species  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  The  well 
known  Pavonia  Makoyana  and  P,  Wyoti^  are 
now  included  in  this  genus,  the  latter  as  G. 
mtdlijlora. 

Gk>ld-Caps.    Ranunculus  hidbosua, 

Gold-Dnst.  A  popular  name  for  Alyasum  aawa- 
tile. 

Golden  Chain.    Cytiaua  Laburnum. 

Golden  Club.    See  Orontium. 

Golden  Cro-wn.    The  genus  Chryeostemma, 

Golden  Feather.    See  Pyrethrum. 

Golden  Rod.    See  Bolidago. 

Gk>lden  Thistle.    See  Scolymua, 

Gk>lden  Vine.    See  SligmaphyUum  cUiatum. 

Gold  Fern.    Various  Gymnogrammaa. 

Gold  Leaf  Plant.    Aucuba  Japonica, 

Gk>ldfn'8sia.  Named  after  Dr.  Gol^fuss,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.    Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacea, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  Silhet  The  flowers  have  two  deciduous 
bracts,  and  are  arranged  in  a  head  or  spike, 
which,  after  the  fall  of  the  bracts,  becomes 
very  loose  and  straggling.  The  flowers  are 
funnel-shaped,  blue  or  purple.  The  plants 
require  to  be  cut  well  back  after  flowering, 
and  arc  propagated  by  cuttings.  G.  ami-' 
sophyUa,  is  well  known  in  cultivation  under 
the  name  of  RuMia,  Introduced  in  1838.  Syn. 
SirohilamihMSn 

Gold  Thread.    See  Coptis, 

Gtoldylooks  or  Goldilooks,  a  common  name  for 
Chryaoooma  LinoByris, 

Gombo  or  Okra.    See  HibiacuB, 

Gk^mphia.  Button  Flower.  From  gomphoB,  a 
club ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  NaL 
Ord.  OchnaoecB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  tender  shrubs 
from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  The 
flowers  are  pure  bright  yellow,  borne  in  dense 
panicles.  They  require  the  warmest  place  in 
the  green-house ;  propagated  by  cuttincpft. 

Gtompholo'blnm.  From  gomphoa^  a  club,  and 
toboBt  a  pod ;  shape  of  seed  vessel.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminoatB. 

A  small  genus  of  elegant  green-house  twin- 
ing shrubs,  found  in  south  and  west  Australia. 
Several  of  the  species  have  been  introduced 
into  the  green-house,  where  they  produce 
their  blossoms  in  the  spring  and   summer 
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months.  The  flowers  are  large,  pea-shaped, 
yellow  and  crimson,  and  rose-purple.  O. 
polymorphum  splendena  is  a  profuse  bloomer, 
opening  in  succession  its  Intense  crimson  and 
yellow  flowers  in  May.  The  largest  flowered 
species  is  G.  barlrigerum^  so  named  because  of 
the  keel  petal  being  fringed,  its  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  axillary,  and  are  produced  singly. 

Gkunphre'iia.  Globe  Amaranth.  From  gom- 
pho8,  a  club;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaranthacecB. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  ttie  Amaranth  of  the 
poets,  which,  from  the  durability  of  its  flow- 
ers, was  considered  to  be  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortality. It  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
funerals  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as  he  describes 
it  as  worn  by  the  Thessallans  at  the  funeral 
of  Achilles.  The  Gomphrenaa  are  tender  an- 
nuals. The  seeds  are  slow  to  germinate,  and 
should  be  sown  in  March  In  a  hot-bed  or  in 
seed  pans  in  the  green- house.  The  plants 
will  be  greatly  benefltted  by  pricking  out,  or 
re-potting  before  planting  in  the  open  border. 
With  this  treatment  single  plants  can  be 
made  to  produce  several  hundred  flowers. 
The  flowers  of  the  garden  varieties  are  white, 
purple,  and  striped.  If  out  before  fully  ripe 
and  tied  in  bunches,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a 
rather  dark  and  airy  room,  they  will  retain 
their  colors  the  whole  season,  making  them 
desirable  for  bouquets  of  dried  flowers.    G. 

flobosot  the  best  known  species,  is  a  native  of 
ndia ;  introduced  in  1714. 

Gomnti  or  Gomnto.    See  Saguerus, 

Gtongo'ra.  Named  after  a  Spanish  viceroy  of 
New  Grenada.    Nat.  Ord.  OrehidacecB, 

A  singular  genus  of  Orchids  from  tropical 
America.  They  are  compact  growing  and 
evergreen,  producing  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  flowers  rich  In  color  and  often  grotesque  in 
appearance.  They  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  what  is  termed  a  *'  cool  Orchid  house,"  or 
a  green-house. 

Goniophle'biam.  From  ffonia,  an  angle,  and 
phlebia,  a  vein ;  alluding  to  the  veins  of  the 
fronds.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem, 

Hot-house  Ferns,  found  in  nearly  all  tropi- 
cal countries.  A  few  are  simple-fronded  spec- 
ies, with  a  creeping,  ivy-like  habit,  and  con- 
tracted fertile  fronds ;  but  they  have  mostly 
stotttish,  slow-creeping  rhizomes,  and  large 
fronds,  often  of  a  pendulous  habit,  and  some- 
times several  feet  in  length.  Some  of  the 
species  are  exceedingly  handsome,  and  valued 
in  collections,  G,  »ubauriculalum  with  long 
drooping  pinnate  fronds  often  four  feet  in 
length,  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ferns 
for  large  hanging  baskets  in  the  warm  green- 
house or  plant  stove.  They  are  all  propa- 
gated by  spores  or  by  division  in  spring. 
This  genus  is  now  placed  by  some  botanists 
under  Polypodiufn. 

GonJo'ptezis.  From  gonia,  an  angle,  and  pterisj 
a  fern;  referring  to  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolypoiHaceiB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  ferns  abounding  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  tropical  Africa 
and  Madagascar,  in  India,  the  Pacific  islands, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  most  respects 
this  genus  Is  similar  to  Polvpodiumt  and  is 
now  placed  under  that  genus  by  many  botan- 
ists. 
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Gono'calyx.  A  very  beautiful  plant  of  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Ericacea,  discovered  by  Schlim  in 
New  Grenada,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 
It  forms  a  shrub  of  an  erect,  bushy  habit, 
thickly  clothed  with  small,  nearly  orbicular 
leaves,  and  bearing  fine  bright  red  tubular 
flowers.  The  young  leaves  and  shoota  are  of 
a  purplish-rose  color.  G.  p%dcher,  the  only 
species,  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

<3k>nolobuB.  A  large  genus  of  AscUpiadacecR^ 
natives  of  tropical  and  North  America,  con- 
sisting of  twining,  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  with  greenish  or  dingy  purple  flowers, 
borne  in  racemes  or  corymbs.  Upwards  of 
sixty  species  have  been  described. 

Ooode'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Goodenough,  author  of  a  monograph  of  the 
genus  Carex.    Nat.  Ord.  QoodenoviecB. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  and  a  few 
shrubs,  with  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue,  flow- 
ers. They  are  natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  Propagated  by  cuttings  in 
spring. 

Gtoodeno'vieaB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  or 
sub-shrubs;  the  juice  not  milky,  with  scat- 
tered exstipulate  leaves  and  distinct  flowers. 
Natives  chiefly  of  Australia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  There  are  about  twelve 
genera  and  nearly  two  hundred  species. 
Dampiera^  Goodenia  and  LeechenauUia  are 
good  examples. 

Gk>'odia.  Named  after  P.  Good^  a  collector  of 
plants  in  Australia  for  the  Eew  Gardens. 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoam. 

Handsome  evergreen  shrubs  from  New  Hol- 
land. They  are  all  erect,  symmetrical  plants, 
with  beautiful  foliage.  The  flowers  are  pure 
yellow,  produced  in  racemes  like  those  of  the 
Laburnum,  but  smaller.  They  require  green- 
house treatment,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings. 

Gk>od  King  Henry.  Common  name  for  ChenO' 
podium  Banua  Henricua. 

Goo'dyera.  Named  after  J.  Gaodyer^  an  early 
British  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OrekidoioecR, 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  with  small 
white  flowers  like  those  of  Spirantheaf  but  the 
spike  is  not  spiral.  It  consists  of  very  few 
species,  all  from  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  mostly  from  high  latitudes  or  mountain 
ranges.  G,  diacolor  has  dark  green  velvety 
leaves  with  a  silver  stripe  down  the  middle, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  plant ;  it  requires  a 
warm  green-house.  G.  pubescena  and  (r.  repena, 
with  green  leaves,  beautifully  veined  with  sil- 
ver, and  pure  white  and  greenish-white  pow- 
ers, are  common  to  our  woods  from  New 
York  to  Wisconsin,  and  are  choice  and  beau- 
tiful plants  for  the  rock-work  or  rock-garden. 

Ooooeberry.    See  Rihea. 

Cape.    Phyaalia  Peruoiana  and  P.  pubeaoena, 
Oooseberry  Shrub.    See  Pereakia. 
Oooae.foot.    See  Chmopodium. 

See  Galium, 


Oordo'nia.  Named  by  Dr.  Garden  in  honor  of 
his  old  master,  Dr.  Jamea  Gordon,  of  Aber- 
deen.   Nat.  Ord.  Tematromiacea. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  deciduous  shrubs  or 
low  trees,  common  in  the  Southern  States. 
G.  laaianthuay  popularly  known  as  Loblolly 
Bay,  has  large  white,  showy  flowers,  and  is 
common  in  swamps  near  the  coast  from  Vir- 
ginia southward. 
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Gone  or  Ooss.  Names  given  to  the  Whin,  Ulex 
EuropcBua, 

GoBsy'pium.  Cotton  Plant.  From  goz,  or 
goihro^  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  soft  sub- 
stance.   Nat.  Ord.  McUvaoea. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  cotton 
plants,  and  a  great  many  varieties.    Some  are 
herbaceous  annuals,  others  shrubs  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  and  others  attain  a  height 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.    The  stems  are 
smooth  or  hairy,  leaves  either  three  or  five 
lobed,  fine  shaped,  cordate,  blunt,  or  lanceo- 
late.   The  fiowers  are  large,  with  yellow  or 
white  petals,  and  a  purplish  center,  and  are 
succeeaed  by  pointed  nods,  which,  on  coming 
to  maturity,  burst,  and  display  a  profusion  of 
white  or  yellowish  down  that  forms  the  cot- 
ton of  commerce.    In  the  center  of  this  down 
are  contained  the  seeds,  varying  in  number 
from  ten  to  thirty,  according  to  the  species, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  of  a  very  oily 
nature.  The  early  history  of  the  Cotton  plant 
is  involved  in  obscurltv,  nor  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained in  what  region  oi  the  globe  it  was  first 
cultivated  and  applied  to  purposes  of  domes- 
tic use.     Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  i50 
B.  C,  and  who  had  traveled  into  Egypt,  and 
was  familiar  with  its  productions,  does  not 
describe  the  Cotton  plant  as  existing  tiiere, 
but  gives  some  obscure  hints  of  such  a  plant 
being  in  use  In  India.     The  inhabitants  of 
India,  he  says,  possess  a  kind  of  plant  which, 
instead  of  fruit,  produces  wool  of  a  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep ;  of  this  the 
natives  make  their  clothes.    When  describing 
the  corselet  of  Amasis,  he  accordingly  desig- 
nated Cotton  under  the  name  of  tree- wool,  a 
combination  of  terms  which  the  Germans  use 
for  the  same  substance  at  the  present  day. 
His  particularly  detailing  the  linen  garments 
of  the  Egvptians,  and  their  mode  of  weaving 
linen  cloth,  as  differing  from   that  of   the 
Greeks,  while  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  garments,  would  lead 
us  to  suppose   that  the  Cotton   plant  was 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  that,  if  they 
possessed  Cotton  cloth  at  all,  it  was  Imported 
from  India.    Pliny,  however,  in  his  work  on 
Natural  History,  describes  the  Cotton  plant  as 
a  small  shrub  growing  in  Upper  Egypt,  called 
by  some  Xylon,  and  by  others  Ooeeypmm,  the 
seeds   of  which   are   surrounded  by  a  soft 
downy  substance  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and 
which    is    manufactured    into    cloth   much 
esteemed  by  the  Egyptian  priests.    This  was 
five  centuries  after  the  time  in  which  Herodo- 
tus wrote,  and  during  this  period  the  plant 
may  have  become  more  common.    From  Pli- 
ny's account,  It  would  not  appear  that  Cotton 
was  much  used  at  Rome,  even  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  nor  for  many  centu- 
ries afterward  was  its  use  introduced  into 
Europe.     But  in  the  ninth  century  the  Ara- 
bians, who  were  then  in  possession  of  Egypt, 
appear  to  have  used  Cotton  cloth  for  their 
ordinary   garments;     for   one   of   the   first 
remarks  of  two  Arabian  travelers,  who  went 
to  China  at  that  period,  was,  that  the  Chinese, 
instead  of  weaving  Cotton,  as  they  and  their 
countrymen  did,  chiefly  used  silk  stuffs.   It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  Cotton  plant  first 
came  from  Persia  to  Egypt,  whence  it  spread 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  latterly  to  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.    In  the  time  of  Tournefort, 
who  visited  these  Islands,  Milo  was  celebrated  ' 
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for  its  Cotton.  The  Cotton  now  raised  In 
small  quantities  In  the  Cydades  possesses 
that  dazzling  whiteness  which  Pliny  describes 
as  the  pmperty  of  the  Egyptian  Cotton.  The 
Cotton  plant  has  been  grown  from  an  early 
period,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  South  America.  Whether  any 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  this  Continent,  it 
is  difficult  to  say ;  the  probability  is,  however, 
that  it  was  introduced,  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  West  Indies,  into  these  settle- 
ments, from  Smyi*na.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  Cotton  cloth  has  been  found  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  Cotton  in  this  country  is  of 
a  recent  date.  In  1784,  eight  bags  were  sent 
from  this  country  to  England,  which  were 
seized,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton 
could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Revolution,  the  Increase  of  produc> 
tion  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Of  the  spe- 
cies under  cultivation,  G.  Barbadenae  is  the 
one  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  of  this 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  Upland  Cotton,  or 
short  staple,  and  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  or 
long  staple.  This  species  is  a  native  of  India, 
whence  it  was  transplanted  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  there  into  the  United  States. 
O.  herbaceum,  the  herbaceous  Cotton  plant,  is 
the  species  cultivated  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty  inches.  The  Tree 
Cotton,  G.  arboreumf  Is  a  perennial  species, 
growing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
is  considerably  grown  in  the  African  Colonies, 
but  does  not  yield  a  very  fine  staple.  A  great 
impetus  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India,  and  its  devel- 
opment has  boen  largely  increased  by  the 
opening  up  of  railroads,  etc.,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  American  varieties,  and  of  new 
forms  adapted  for  special  purposes.  Among 
these  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  crossed 
seedlings  produced  by  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  a 
collection  of  which  exhibited  in  the  London 
International  Exhibition  in  1B72  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  at  the  time.  G.  Bahmti, 
Bah  ma.  Is  a  variety  that  originated  In  Egypt 
several  years  ago,  and  is  saidf  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Egyptian  Cotton  and  Hibiacus 
€8culentu8.  It  differs  from  other  Cottons  in  its 
larger  size  and  Its  erect,  almost  unbranched 
habit.  It  also  produces  more  Cotton.  A  very 
coarse  growing  species,  Q,  bombyx-ceUa,  is 
common  in  the  West  Indies,  said  to  be  Indig- 
enous there.  The  trunk  of  this  species  is 
sufficiently  large  to  hollow  out  for  canoes, 
and  yields  a  valuable  lumber;  the  Cotton  Is  of 
a  coarse.  Inferior  quality.  The  general  uses 
of  this  staple  ara  too  important  and  well 
known  to  require  comment.  The  seed  has, 
however,  a  value  but  little  known.  Near  the 
City  of  New  York  there  is  an  oil  mill  that 
makes  daily  several  thousand  gallons  of  oil 
from  Cotton  seed,  which  is  sent  to  Italy,  there 
bottled,  and  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  sold 
as  a  very  superior  quality  of  Olive  Oil,  for  table 
use.    The  seed  Is  also  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Gk>-to-b6d-at-noon.    See  Tragopogon, 

Goaa'nia.  Chaw  Stick.  Named  after  A,  Gonan, 
once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpeller.  Nat. 
Ord.  RkamnacetB. 

A  genus  of  climbing  tropical  shrubs,  con- 
taining upward  of  twenty  species.    The  most 
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interesting,  G.  Domingensia,  is  a  oonunon 
creeper  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  In 
Jamaica  it  is  called  Oliaw  Stiokt  on  account  of 
its  tliin,  flexible  stems  being  oliewed  as  an 
agreeable  stomachic,  and  tooth  brushes  are 
also  made  by  cutting  pieces  of  Ohaw  Stick  to 
a  convenient  length  and  fraying  out  the  ends ; 
and  a  tooth  powder  is  prepared  by  pulveriz- 
ing the  dried  stems,  it  is  said  to  possess 
febrifugal  properties;  and  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  bitter  taste  is  commonly  used  for 
flavoring  different  cooling  beverages. 

Goat-^eed.     Oommon  name   for  .^Igopodkun 
podograria. 


The  genus  of  CucurbUa* 
Bitter.     OUmMm  ColocyrUhia, 
Bottle.    Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Dish-Bag,  or  Washing.    Luffa  cyHndrioa,  and 

L,  €u:tUa/Muia. 
Oiange.    (hicurbita  aiurantiti. 
Scarlet-fruited.    Chccmea  indices 
Snake.     THchoacuUhea  angmna. 
Wax  or  White.      Benmeaaa  (OucurbUa)  oari- 

ftra. 

Qove'nia.  Named  after  J.  R.  Chwen^  a  distin- 
guished horticulturist  and  hybridizer  of 
plants.    Nut.  Ord.  OreMdaoBCB, 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  terrestrial 
Orchids  Irom  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  spikus  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
high,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  BkUa.  The 
colors  are  mostly  shades  of  yellow,  beautifullv 
marked  with  crimson.  Propagation  and  cul- 
ture the  same  as  for  BkHa, 

Gowan.    Bellis  perehnia  or  Daisy, 

OraolUs.  Slender,  applied  to  the  parts  which 
are  long  and  narrow. 

Graft  Hybrida.  This  is  the  term  used  by 
Mr.  Ghas.  Darwin,  in  his  work,  **  Plants  and 
Animals  under  Domestication,"  to  describe 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  amalgamation  of 
the  stock  and  the  graft,  so  that  there  is  a 
seeming  blending  of  the  individualities  in 
some  few  cases  which  he  cites.  This  theory 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  is  by  no  means  universally 
accepted,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
should  have  been  propounded  with  such  a 
sparse  array  of  examples  in  illustrating  such 
a  novel  theory. 

Grafting.  This  differs  only  from  budding 
(which  see),  inasmuch  as  the  operation  is 
usually  performed  on  deciduous  plants  when 
in  a  partially  dormant  condition,  and  that 
larger  portions  of  the  shoots  are  taken.  The 
different  forms  of  grafting  are  known  as 
"wedge,"  "whip,"  *side"  grafting,  etc. 
Wedge  grafting  consists  In  sawing  off  the 
stock  to  be  grafted,  and  shaping  the  **cion  " 
or  "  graft"  like  a  wedge,  splitting  the  sawed 
off  stock  an  inch  or  two,  and  inserting  the 
wedge-shaped  graft,  being  careful  to  let  the 
bark  of  the  graft  Join  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
If  the  stock  is  mora  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
a  graft  should  be  placed  on  each  side.  The 
whip  graft  is  used  for  small  stocks,  which  are 
of  the  thickness  of  the  cions  to  be  grafted. 
The  stock  and  cion  are  cut  with  a  similar 
slope,  an  inch  or  more  in  length ;  to  best  keep 
them  in  place  Y>efore  being  covered  with  wax 
or  wax  cloth,  it  is  well  to  cut  what  is  called  a 
*< tongue"  in  the  center  of  each,  so  that, 
when  placed  together,  the  cion  will  keep  in 
place,  ^e  tongues  being  interlocked.    The 
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whip  system  is  that  mostly  used  in  root  graft- 
ing Boses,  Apples,  Clematis,  etc.  After  tho 
cion  has  been  attached  to  the  stock  by  any  of 
the  methods  of  grafting,  it  is  covered  over 
either  with  a  mixture  of  adhesive  clay  and 
cow  dung  or  grafting  wax,  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
position  until  it  starts  to  grow. 

Grafting  wax  can  be  purchased  in  most 
seed  storas,  but  when  wanted  in  quantity  it  is 
made  according  to  the  following  formula: 
four  pounds  resin,  three  pounds  bees-wax, 
and  two  pounds  of  tallow.  This,  heated  and 
mixed,  will  give  the  grafting  wax  of  the  shops. 
A  convenient  way  to  use  the  grafting  wax  is 
to  dip  in  it  thin  calico  or  muslin  cloth,  which 
can  be  torn  into  strips  readily,  and  wrapped 
around  the  graft  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

Grains  of  Paradlae.    See  Amomum* 

Gram  or  Chiok  Pea.    See  Oicer. 

Gramlna'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  round, 
usually  hollow-jointed  stems;  narrow  altei^ 
nate  leaves,  having  a  split  sheath,  and  often 
a  ligule  at  the  summit,  and  flowers  arranged 
in  spikes  or  panicles,  perfect  or  imperfect. 
The  flowers  ara  composed  of  a  series  of  leaves 
or  bracts,  the  outer  called  glumes,  enclosing 
one  or  more  flowers.  Grasses  ara  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  forming  about  one- 
twenty-second  of  all  known  plants.  "  They 
contain  in  their  herbage,  and  espeoiallv  in 
their  seeds,  nutritious  principles,  which 
entitle  them  to  the  flrst  rank  among  plants 
useful  to  man,  and  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  an  economic  and  political  point 
of  view.  The  Geraalia  ara :  Wheat,  TrUicum 
aativum;  Bye,  Secale  oereaie;  Barley,  Hordeum 
wdgaret  H.  disHchum,  etc. ;  Oats,  Avena  scUiva^ 
all  cultivated  by  the  Caucasian  race  in  the 
northern  and  temperate  regions.  Bice,  Oryga 
aaHva,  and  Millet,  Panicum  miUcuseumt  origin- 
ated among  the  Asiatic  rac^es.  The  Sugar- 
cane, Soitxiharumojfkinarum  is  in  allprobabilltv 
a  native  of  tropical  Asia ;  it  has  been  culti- 
vated from  very  ancient  times  in  the  East 
Indies.  A  considerable  number  of  OraminaceoB 
are  medicinal,  viz.,  Trificum  repens,  T.  glau- 
cum,  T.  junceum,  Oynodon  Dactylon,  Andro- 
pogon  bioomu',  Ar%mdo  Danax,  CaiamagroaHs" 
etc.  (Decaisne  and  Le  Maout). 

The  gi'ain<«  of  Coix  Lcu^rynus  are  used  as 
beads  under  the  name  of  Job's  Tears.  The 
Tussack  grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  is 
Dactylia  ccBspUoaa.  Some  grasses,  as  CcUama- 
grosks  (Ammophila)  arenaria,  and  others,  ara 
useful  in  binding  the  loose  sand  on  tlie  sea- 
shore. Darnel  grass,  Loliurn  tetnulentum,  has 
reputed  poisonous  qualities,  and  some  think 
that  it  is  the  Taras  of  Scriptura.  This  order 
also  furnishes  numerous  ornamental  garden 
plants,  some  of  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  Arundinariafdlcatn,  and  A.  meUihe,  Arundo 
Donax  (the  Provence  Cane),  BanUmsa  Arundi- 
naeecB,  Panicum  plicatum  variegiUumy  Zea 
Japanica  variegala,  etc.  Thera  ara  about  300 
genera  of  grasses,  and  4,000  species. 

Gramma'nthea.  From  gramma^  writing,  and 
antkoe,  a  flower ;  marks  like  V  being  on  the 
corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  CraasulacetB, 

Succulent  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds  sown  in  the 
green-house  in  January  will  make  very  showy 
and  interasting  plants  for  rock-work  during 
summer.    The  flowere  closely  resemble  those 
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of  Cfraamda,  to  which  it  is  allied.     Introduoed 
in  1774. 

arammatooa'rpiis.  A  synonym  of  8eifph4xniku8, 
which  see. 

Orammatophy'llum.  From  j^omffioto,  letters, 
and  pkyUon,  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the  markings 
on  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidcicecR. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  ooUeotions  of 
Orchids,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  manage- 
ment. Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  flower  them  say  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
years  of  patience  and  labor  that  their  rare  and 
curious  flowers  are  produced.  They  are 
natives  of  Manilla ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Oranadi'Ua.  A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
to  the  fruits  of  different  species  of  the  genus 
Paas\flora, 

Granular.  Divided  into  little  knobs  and  knots, 
as  the  roots  of  Scueifraga  granukUa ;  covered* 
as  if  with  small  grains. 

Qrape.     VUia  vin^era.     Like  many  extensively 
cultivated  plants,  the  native  country  of  the 
Qrape  is  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.    It  is 
among  the  plants  spoken  of  in  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
and  the  fruit  used  then  aa  at  the  present  day. 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  wine  la  men- 
tioned  as  a  beverage  among    the    earliest 
nations  of  the  world.     The  oldest  profane 
writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  their  gods. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians, 
Osiris  first  paid  attention  to  the  vine,  and 
instructed  other  men  in  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing and  using  it.    The  inhabitants  of  Africa 
ascribe  the  same  gift  to  the  ancient  Bacchus. 
Wine  was  among  the  first  oblations  to  the 
Divinity.      •«  Melchisedek,    King    of  Salem, 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God."    Humboldt 
says  the  Vine  does  not  belong  to  Europe,  but 
is  indigenous  in  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  on  Mount  Ararat  and  on  the 
Taurus.    In  the  forests  on  Mongrelia  it  flour- 
ishes in  great  magnificence,  climbing  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  bearing  bunches  of 
fruit  of  delicious  flavor.  We  have  no  authentic 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Vine  into 
the  present  grape-growing  countries,  or  of 
the  origin  of  the  many  varieties  now  under 
cultivation.    More  than  one  hundred  varieties 
have  been  introduced  into  our  graperies,  and 
into  the  Southern  States  and  California,  where 
the  climate  will  permit  of  their  being  grown 
in  the  open  air.    The  Grapes  grown  through- 
out the  United  States  have  their  origin  in  the 
species  indigenous  to  North  America.    V.  lab- 
ruaca,  the  Fox  Grape,  common  in  swampy 
grounds  from  ICalne  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
the   parent  of  our   best  garden   varieties, 
among  others  the  Isabella,  which  originated 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Concord,  which 
originated  in  Massachusetts.     The  Catawba 
had  its  parentage  in  V.  riparia,  the  common 
Frost  Grape,  or  at  least  it  is  so  accredited. 
The  Diana,  a  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  was 
raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore  of  Boston.   The 
introduction  of  new  varieties,  from  seed,  of 
various  crossings,  is  being  rapidly  carried  on 
by  our  enterprising  horticulturists.  See  VUia, 

Ghrape  Hyaointh.    See  Muacari. 

Qraptophy'lliim.      Caricature    Plant.      From 
grapho,  to  vrrite,  and  phyUan,  a  leaf;   refer- 
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ring  to  the  markings  on  the  leaves.    Nat  Ord. 
AcatUhaceas. 

A  genus  of  tropical  shrubs,  inhabiting  both 
hemispheres.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been 
Introduced  into  the  hot-house  for  the  beauty 
of  their  variegated  foliage  and  their  racemes 
of  white  flowers.  O,  harUnae,  syn.  O.  pidum, 
is  properly  called  the  Caricature  Plant,  from 
the  fact  that,  when  its  leaf  is  held  up  to  the 
light,  it  often  presents  nearly  an  exact  profile 
of  the  human  face.  O,  h,  lurido-aanffuinea,  a 
more  recent  introduction,  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  species,  with  rich  rose-colored 
spots  or  markings.  Propagated  by  cuttinizs: 
first  introduced  in  1780. 

Oraaa.    A  general  name  for  all  graminaceous 
plants. 

Arrow.     TMgloehin, 

Artificial.  A  name  given  by  agriculturists 
to  various  fodder  plants,  as  Ctowar,  Lucerne, 
SaMoin,  Sorahum,  etc. 

Awned  Hair,    ifuhlenbergia  capiUaris. 

Barnyard.    Panicum  Orua  GaUi. 

Bear.     Yuccafilamentoaa. 

Beard.  The  genus  Andropogon  and  Polypogan 
MonapeUenais. 

Bermuda.     Cytiodon  Dcustylon, 

Black.    Alopecurtw  agreatia. 

Black  Oat.    St^f>a  avenacea. 

Blue.    Poa  compreaaa. 

Blue  Eyed.    Siayrinchium  Bermudianum, 

Bottfe.    Setaria  glaiKXt, 

Brome.    The  genus  Bromua. 

Canary,  ndlaria  Canarienaia,  the  grain  of 
which  is  the  Canary  seed  of  commerce 

Cat's-Tail.    Phleum  pratenae. 

China.  The  fibre  of  the  Ramie,  BiBhmeria 
nwa. 

Cock's-Comb.    Oynoaurua  echinatua, 

Cock's-Foot.    DactyUa  glomeraUi, 

Cord.    Spariinia  atricta. 

Cotton.    The  genus  Eriophorum, 

Couch.     TriUcum  repena. 

Crab.  Panicum  aanguindle,  it  is  also  applied  to 
Eleuainet  and  ScUicomia  herbacea. 

Crested  Hair.    Kaleria  cristata. 

Cuckoo.    Lwnda  campestrts. 

Darnel.    Lolium  tem/ulerUum, 
Deer.    Rhexia  Virginioa. 
Dog.     Triticum  caninum. 
Dog's  Tall.    Cynoaurua  criakUua. 
Dog's  Tooth.     Triticum  caninum. 
Drop-Seed.    Sporobolua  and  Muhlenbergia, 
Eel.    Zoatera  and  VaUi»neria  apiralia. 
Elephant's.     Typha  elephanlina. 
False  Bed-Top.    Poa  aerotina. 
Feather.    Stipapennata. 
Fescue.    The  genus  Featuca. 
Finger.    The  genus  DigUaria. 
Florin.    Agroatia  vulgaria,  and  commonly  ap- 
plied to  A.  alba  and  A,  atolontfora. 
Flote  or  Float.    Olyceriajluitana, 
Four-leaved.    PUria  quadr^olia. 
Foxtail.    Alopecurus  pratenaia. 
Frog.    Salicomia  herbcusea. 
Gama.     Tripaacum  dactyloidea. 
Ginger.    Andropogon  Nardua. 
Goat's  beard.     Galium  aparine,  also  PoteniiUa 

anaerina,  and  Polygonum  aviculare. 
Great  Goose.    A^fferugo  procumbena. 
Grip.    Galium  aparlne, 
Guinea.    Panicum  jumentorum. 
Hair.     Airii;  also   TriehochUM,  and  Agroatia 

aeabra. 
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OraML       Hard.     SderochJoa;    also,    .^!g%lop8, 

and  DwstyUsglomerata. 
Hare*8-Tail.    L<igunvt  ovahi8. 
Heath.     Triodia  decumhena. 
Hodgehog.    Eckinochloa ;  also  applied  to  Cen- 

ehru8. 
Herd's,  of  New  England.    PMeum  pratenae. 
Herd's,  of  Pennsylvania.    Agrostia  mUfforia. 
Holy.    Hierochloa  borealia. 
Horn.    The  genus  OercUochloa, 
Horn  of  Plenty.     ComucopioB  cuculkUium. 
Indian.    A  local  name  for  Sorghum  ntUana. 
Indian  Doob.     Cynodon  DcuAyfon. 
Knot.     Triticum,  repena;  also,  lUecebrwUf  and 

Polygonum  aoirulare 
Knot  of  Shakespeare.    Agroalia  atoUm^era, 
Lemon.    Andropogon  SchancuUhua. 
Lob,  or  Lop.    6romua  moUia. 
Love.    Eragroatia  zlegana, 
Lvme.    Elymua  arenariua. 
Maiden-hair.     Briza  media. 
Manna.    OlyeeriaJlwUana. 
Marsh.    The  genus  Spartina. 
Mat.    Nardaa  atricta;  also,  AmmcphUa  aren- 

Meadow.    Ptni  praUnaia,  and  P.  trwiaHa. 
Millet.     Milium;  also.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pani- 

cum  miUaeeum,  Seieuria  Italioat  etc. 
Monkey.    A  commercial  name  for  the  whale- 
bone-like fibre  of  AUcdeaftrntfera, 
Moor.    SealeHa  coBrulea. 
Mountain,  of  Jamaica.    Andropogon  hicomia. 
Mouse-ear  Scorpion.    Myoaotia  pcduatria, 
Mousetail.     Featuca  Myurua,  also  Alopecurua 

agreatia. 
IdCyrtle.    Acorua  Calamua. 
Nut.     Cyperua  rotundua  var.  Hydra. 
Oat.     Arrhenatherum  avenacaum ;  also  various 

species  of  Arena. 
Of  Parnassus.    Pamaaaia  pcUuatria. 
Orange.    Hypericum  Sarotkra. 
Orchard.    Dactylia  glomerata. 
Pampas.     Oynerium  argenteum. 
Panic.    Panicum ;  also  Ehrharta  panioea. 
Para.     A  conimercial  name  of  the   Piasslba 

fibre  of  AUakafuntfera. 
Pepper.       Pikdaria  globuJUfera ;  also  a  local 

name  for  Lepidium. 
Poverty.    Anatida  dichotoma. 
Quake  or  Quaking.    The  genus  Briza. 
Quick  or  Quitch.     Triticum  repena. 
Battiesnake.    Olyceria  canadenaia. 
Bed-top.    Agroatia  vulgaria. 
Boed.     Arundo ;  also  Calamagroatia  and  Pha- 

laria. 
Beed  Bent.    The  genus  CcUamagroatia. 
Bib.    Planiago  lanoeolata. 
Bibbon.    PluUaria  arundmaoea  variegala. 
Bice  Out.    Leeraia  oryzoidea. 
Hope.    The  genus  R^Ho. 
Bush.    The  genus  ViZ/a. 
Bye.    Lolium  perenne. 
Salt.    Spartina  juncea. 
Scorpion.    Myoaotia  anenaia. 
Scurvy.     Oochkaria  offldnaHa. 
Sea.    Ruppia  marUima. 
Sea  Mat.    Ammophila  arenaria. 
Sea  Oat.     Uniola  paniculata. 
Sea  Spur.     Olyceria  dialana. 
Seneca.    Hierochloa  boretUia. 
Shave.    Equiaetum  hyemeUe. 
Shore.    lAttorella  lacuatria. 
Silk.    Eriocoma  cuapidala. 
Slender.    Leptoehloa  mucronala. 
Soft    Hdkus  molUa. 
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OrttM.     Sour.     Panicum    leuoophoBumy  also  a 

local  name  for  Rumex  acetoaa. 
Spear.    Poa  annua^  etc. 
Spike.     Uniola  laty^oUa. 
Spiked  Quaking.    Brizopyrum  apicatum. 
Squirrel-Tail.    Hordeum  jubatum. 
Star.     CaUUriche;   also,  the  local  name  for 

Hypoxia  and  Aletria. 
Striped.     Phalaria  arundinaoea  variegata. 
Sweet.    The  genus  Olyceria. 
Sword.    Arenaria  aegeidlia,  and  MetHotia  aege- 

talia. 
Thin.    Agroatia  elala  and  perennana. 
Timothy.    Phleum  pratenae. 
Toad.    Juncua  Inrfoniiia. 
Tussack  or  Tussock.    Dcbdylia  ccBapitoaa, 
Vanilla.    Hierochloa  borealia. 
Velvet.    Holcua  Vancdua. 
Vernal.    Sweet.    Anlhoxanlhum  odoratum. 
Viper's.    The  genus  Soorzonera. 
Water  Scorpion.    Myoaotia  pcUuatria. 
Water  Star.    LeptaaMaa  gramineua. 
Wheat.     Triticum. 
White.    Lt-eraia  Virginica. 
Whitlow.    Draha  Vema  and  Saxifraga  tridao- 

tylitcrt. 
Wild  Oat.    Danthania  apicata. 
Wind.    Apera  Spica-venti. 
Wire.    Ekuaine  indioa,  and  Poa  compreaaa. 
Wire  Bent.    Nardua  atricta. 
Wood.    Sorghum  (Andropogon)  Nutana;  also 

Luzula  aylvatUsa* 
Wood  Beed.    Cimuk  arundinaoea. 
Woolly.    Laaiagroatia. 
Woolly  Beard.    The  genus  Erianthua. 
Worm.    Spigelia;  also  Sedum  cdbum. 
Yard.    Eleuaine  Indica. 
Yellow-eyed.    The  genus  Xyria. 

Ghrass  Cloth  Plant.    BcBhmeria  nioea. 

Grasses.  Ornamental.  A  number  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  perennial  grasses,  as  well  as  num- 
erous annual  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
double  purpose  of  rendering  the  mixed  flower^ 
border  or  shrubbery  attractive  during  the 
summer  and  for  the  use  of  the  spikes  or  pani- 
cles in  a  dried  state  for  winter  bouquets.  The 
perennial  sorts,  such  as  Arumio  conapicua 
Etdalia  Japonica,  E.  Japonira  variegala,  E. 
zebrina,  Arundo  donax,  and  A.  d.  veraicolor, 
Oynerium  argenteum.  Gymnothrix  (Penniaetum) 
latifolium,  Finniaelum  longiatylum,  Stipa  pen- 
no/a,  and  others,  make  splendid  groups  for 
lawn  decoration,  either  singly  or  in  large 
masses.  Of  the  annual  species  a  good  selec- 
tion is  Agroatia  elegtma,  A.  ptUchella^  and  A. 
nebuloaa,  Briza  maxima  and  B.  minor,  Bromua 
hrizaformia,  Hordeum  jubaium,  Eragroatia  eie- 
gana,  Ooix  lachryma  and  Lagurua  ovalua.  If 
the  hardier  sorts  are  sown  in  the  fall  and 
wintered  over,  they  will  make  finer  plants, 
and  produce  larger  spikes  the  following  sea- 
son. 

Grass  Tree.  Australian.  The  genus  Xanihor- 
rham. 

Gra'tiola.  Hedge  Hyssop.  A  genus  of  Scro- 
phulariaoea^  consisting  of  pretty,  free-fiower- 
ing,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  found  in  central 
Europe  North  America,  and  Australia.  O. 
ojfkinalia,  the  Hedge  Hyssop  of  the  herbalists, 
was  in  former  times  called  Oratia  Dei,  on 
account  of  its  active  medicinal  properties. 
Hailer  says  that  the  abundance  of  this  plant 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  meadows  renders  it 
dangerous  to  allow  cattle  to  feed  in  them. 
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Gravel  Root.  A  common  name  for  Skipalorivm 
purpunum, 

Qraveolens.  Strong-scented;  having  a  smell 
which  is  unpleasant  because  of  its  intensity. 

Grave'sia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  L.  Graves^  a 
botanical  collector  of  Madagascar.  Nat.  Ord. 
MeHastomacetB. 

A  genus  of  dwarf,  showy  herbs,  natives  of 
Madagascar.  The  leaves  of  Q.  guttata  are  of 
a  rich  dark-green  color,  profusely  dotted  with 
rose-colored  spots,  arranged  in  lines.  It  was 
introduced  in  1864.  There  are  several  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  this  species.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  in  heat.    Syn.  Bertolonia. 

Grease  Wood.    The  genus  Sarcobatua, 

Great  Celandine.  The  common  name  for 
Ckelidonium  nuyua. 

Great  Iiaurel.  A  name  given  to  MttgnoUa  grandv- 
fiora 

Greek  Valerian.  The  common  name  of  PoU- 
monium  ccBndeum. 

Green  Brier.    See  Smiiax, 

Green  Dragon.  A  popular  name  for  Ariacsma 
Draconlium. 

Green  Fly.    See  Insects. 

Green-hoose.  The  name  generally  given  to  all 
kinds  of  glass  structures.  For  private  pur- 
poses the  styles  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be 
useless,  in  this  work  to  give  examples,  as  in 
such  cases  it  is  always  economy  to  employ  a 
competent  green-house  architect;  but  for 
commercial  purposes,  in  our  own  establish- 
ment, we  use  exclusively  the  ridge  and  fur- 
row style ;  that  is,  the  houses  are  Joined  to 
each  ottier  by  a  ten  or  twelve-inch  gutter. 
Each  house  is  twenty  feet  wide  at  base,  four 
feet  high  at  the  gutter,  and  eleven  feet  high 
at  the  apex,  giving  an  angle  to  the  glass  roof 
of  about  thirty-Uve  degrees,  which  slopes 
equally  to  east  and  west.  When  green-houses 
are  wanted  for  forcing  Boses  or  other  flowers 
in  winter,  it  is  better  not  to  connect  them 
together,  but  to  make  them  say  twentv  feet 
wide  at  base,  the  roof  forming  what  is 
known  as  a  three-quarter  span ;  that  is,  the 
long  slope  of  the  roof,  which  must  face  south, 
is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet  long,  while 
the  short  slope  to  the  north  is  six  or  seven 
feet,  both  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees. 
The  front  or  south  wall  should  be  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  the  rear  or  north  wall  seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  making  the  apex  from  the 
ground  level  about  ten  feet.  Our  space  will 
not  admit  of  details  of  construction,  for  which 
see  our  work.  Practical  Floriculture,  pages  76 
to  106. 

Greens.  The  common  name  for  Spinach,  Cab- 
bage, Kale,  and  other  leafy  esculents. 

Green  Violet.    See  So2ea. 

Gre'ggia.  A  genus  of  CradferoR  from  New  Mex- 
ico, discovered  by  Dr,  Qregg,  who  died  in 
California  through  over-exertion  in  scientific 
pursuits.  0.  camporunit  the  only  species,  so 
named  from  its  growing  on  the  campos,  or 
plains,  has  the  habit  of  a  wall-flower,  and  all 
its  parts  clothed  with  a  hoary  pubescence.  Its 
pink-and-white  flowers  are  something  like  a 
stock  (McUthiola),  and  are  borne  in  loose  ter- 
minal racemes. 

Grevl'llea.  Named  after  C  F.  GrevUle,  a  patron 
of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  ProteacecB. 
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An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  shrubs 
and  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  New  Holland. 
The  species  include  lofty  trees  more  than  100 
feet  high,  and  low-growing  shrubs.  (?.  robuskt, 
the  Silk  Oak,  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with 
orange-colored  fiowei-s.  O.  Fomterii  is  a 
similar  species  with  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
that  are  produced  when  the  tree  is  young. 
The  foliage  of  the  species  is  as  varied  as  tne 
size  of  the  plants ;  on  some  of  the  trees  it  is 
needle-shaped;  others  have  leaves  closely 
resembling  tho^e  of  the  Acanthtm.  Several  of 
the  species  are  under  cultivation  in  the  green- 
house, and  are  considered  acquisitions.  Young 
plants  are  obtained  by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 

Gre'wia.  Named  in  honor  of  Nehemiah  Qrtvp, 
M.D,,  famous  for  his  work  on  the  '*  Anatomy 
of  Vegetables.'*  This  is  an  extensive  genus  of 
lAUacecBf  consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
confined  mostly  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  Flowers  yellow  or  rarely  purple. 
The  wood  of  the  Dhamnoo,  G.  elcwtica,  is  very 
strong  €md  elastic,  and  is  much  prized  by  the 
natives  for  making  their  bows.  Most  or  the 
species  have  a  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is 
commonly  employed  for  making  fishing  nets, 
ropes,  etc. 

Ghre'yla.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  C^torge  Grey, 
who  was  Governor-General  of  Cape  Colony 
when  the  species  was  discovered.  Nat.  Ord. 
SapindaoeiB. 

G.  SiUherUmdiy  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
and  distinct  moderate-sized  tree,  found  in  the 
mountains  about  Port  Natal.  Its  foliage  is 
similar  to  a  Ptlcargonium,  The  fiowers  are 
borne  in  dense  axillary  racemes,  and  are  of  a 
brilliant  crimson  color,  giving  to  the  plant  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  Flowering  as  it 
does  from  the  old  wood,  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  required  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly, 
after  which  a  season  of  rest  is  necessary,  dur- 
ing which  water  may  be  withheld,  giving  only 
enough  to  keep  the  wood  plump.  When 
started  into  growth,  it  will  flower  freely.  It 
was  introduced  in  1859,  and  is  propag.ited  by 
seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  tied  wood. 

Gri'as.  Anchovy  Pear.  From  grao,  to  eat ;  the 
fruit  being  eatable.     Nat.  Ord.  MyrtacetB. 

G.  cavXifiora  Is  a  tall,  unbranched  tree,  with 
leaves  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  bearing 
large  whitish  flowers,  which  proceed  from  the 
stem.  The  fruit  has  much  the  taste  of  the 
Mango,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  indigenous.  The  tree  is 
largely  cultivated,  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but 
for  its  highly  ornamental  character. 

Griffi'nia.  Named  after  TT.  Griffin^^  a  patron  of 
botany.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidaeeiB, 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  bulbous  plants 
from  South  America,  producing  large  umbels 
of  beautiful  bright  purple  flowers.  They 
require  green-house  treatment,  and  should 
have  complete  rest  during  winter.  In  March 
rr^pot  them,  and  they  will  immediately  com- 
mence growth,  and  will  require  plenty  of  heat, 
light,  air,  and  water.  They  are  increased  by 
offsets ;  introduced  in  1822. 

Grinde'lia.  In  honor  of  David  H,  Grmdd,  a 
German  botanist.  A  genus  of  Cbtmposto, 
containing  nearly  twenty  species,  found,  most 
generally,  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  They  are 
biennial,  or  perennial,  suffruticose  plants, 
with  branching  stems,  and  yellow  flower 
heads,  solitary,  iit  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
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and  from  one  to  two  inches  In  diameter.  Tiiey 
are  easily  cultivated,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

OxiseU'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Frank  Orisdini, 
an  Italian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Comacea. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  nearly 
allied  to  Aucuba  which  they  resemble  in  habit. 
They  have  shining  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
small  inconspicuous  flowers,  produced  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  They  are  natives  of  New 
Zealand,  Chili,  and  Brazil,  and  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction.  Their  hardi- 
ness has  not  been  tested  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  not  likely  they  would  endure  the  rigors 
of  our  winters,  north  of  Virginia. 

GromwelL    Bee  lAthoapermum, 

Grono'Tia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Qronoviu8t 
a  botanist  at  Ley  den,  and  a  friend  of  Linn»us. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lociacuxa. 

O.  scandena,  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
scandent  herb  resembling  the  Bryonv.  It  is 
found  from  Texas  to  Venezuela,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  1751,  but  is  little  cultivated. 

OroMolaria'ceee.  A  natural  order,  now  in- 
cluded by  Bentham  and  Hooker  with  Saaeifrik- 
gaeea, 

Groimd  Cherry.    See  PhyacUia, 

Gsomid  Hemlock.    See  Taxua, 

Oroond  Ivy.    See  N^[teta  QUchoma, 

Ground  Laurel.    See  Epigcea  repens, 

Oxoand  Nat.    See  Apioa  tuberoaa. 

Oroniid  Pine.  A  popular  name  of  Lycopodium 
daubroideum. 

Ground  Pink.    See  Phiox, 

Gioond  Plom.  A  popular  name  of  the  fruit  of 
Aatrcigahui  earyocarpus. 

GroondfleL    See  Senecio  rmigaris. 

Groundeel  Tree.     See  BacchaHs  haUmifolia. 

Gaalacnm.  Lignum  Vitee.  The  original  name 
in  South  America.    Nat.  Ord.  ZygophyUo/Oea, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  trees  with  pretty 
blue  flowers.  Q.  qffldnale  furnishes  the  well- 
known  wood  Lignum  VUcb,  and  also  the  drug 
known  as  Oum  Guaiacam,  which  is  procured 
by  notching  the  trunk,  and  allowing  the 
exuding  Juice  to  harden.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Inaies. 

Gnava.    See  Psidium, 

Guelder  Rose.     VUbwnwm  opvhts, 

Gnemeey  Uly.    Nerine  Samienna, 

Goevi'na.  The  native  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Proteacem. 
O.  AveUanOf  the  only  species,  is  a  tree  of 
medium  size,  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The 
flowers  are  in  simple,  erect  racemes  two  to 
four  inches  long,  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
round  edible  drupes,  inclosing  almond-like 
seeds,  known  as  Chilian  nuts.  The  latter 
have  an  agreeable,  somewhat  oily  taste,  while 
the  fleshy  part  is  made  a  substitute  for  the 
Pomegranate.  Syn.  Quadria.  This  tree  is 
hardy  in  the  Southern  States. 

Ghdlie'lma.  Named  in  honor  of  Queen  WUheknine 
OaroUna  of  Bavaria.    Nat.  Ord.  Palnuioeai. 

A  genus  of  palms  confined  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America,  and  containing  three 
species  which  have  tall,  slender  trunks  armed 
with  exceedingly  sharp  black  spines.  The  large 
pinnate  leaves  have  spiny  leaflets  and  foot- 
stalkfl.     Q,  apedoaa,  the  Peach  Palm,  is  cul- 
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tivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Bio 
Negro.  Its  edible  fruits,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  Apricots,  and  bright-scarlet  in  color, 
are  borne  in  large  drooping  bunches,  and  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives.  The 
young  plants  make  very  handsome  specimens 
for  the  green-house. 

Guinea  Com.    See  Sorghum  wUgare, 

Guinea  Grass.    See  Sorghum  hcUapenae. 

Guinea  Hen  Flower.  A  name  given  to  Fritil- 
laria  Meleagria, 

Gum.  A  vegetable  secretion  which  may  be 
detected  in  the  sap  of  most  plants,  and  which 
is  excreted  by  many,  and  hardens  on  their 
surface. 

Gum  Cistus.     Ciatua  ladantferua. 

Gum  Goaiaoum.    See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  Tragacanth.    Steradia  Tragacantha» 

Gum  Tree.     Various    species   of   Eucalyptua, 
which  see. 
Sour.    Nyaaa  muUiflora.  * 

Sweet.    Liquidambar  Htyraciflua, 

Gu'nnera.  In  honor  of  J.  E.  Qunner^  a  Swedish 
bishop  and  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Hcdor(iga4xa, 
A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Q.  ecdbra,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  English  gardens,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  ragged,  rhubarb-like  leaves, 
which  are  fully  three  feet  across,  borne  on 
stout,  thorny  stems.  The  plant  is  aJso  notable 
for  its  remarkable  size;  a  good  specimen 
being  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  forming 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  sub-tropical 
garden.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  or  careful 
aivision. 

Ghxsta'via.  Named  after  Oustavua  III,  of 
Sweden.    Nat.  Ord.  BarrmgtoniacecB. 

A  genus  of  fine  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  large,  handsome,  glossy  leaves  and 
showy  white  flowers,  tinged  with  pink,  some- 
times five  or  six  inches  across,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  some  Magnolias,  disposed  in  race- 
mes or  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  The 
fruits  are  somewhat  fieshy  and  apple-like. 
O,  graciUimat  has  a  smooth,  slender,  woody 
stem,  and  is  a  magnificent  ornamental  plant, 
introduced  from  the  United  States  of  Colum- 
bia by  M.  Boezl.  The  fiowers  grow  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants,  and 
from  the  leafiess  parts  of  the  trunk  in  the 
older  ones.  They  are  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful  rose 
color,  consisting  of  eight  petals,  with  the 
yellow  incurved  staminal  tube  bearing  numer- 
ous purple  anthers  in  a  ring  of  an  inch  or 
more  across.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1874,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  well- 
ripened  wood. 

Gutta  Peroha.    See  laonandra, 

Guttatus.    Spotted. 

Guzma'nnla.  Named  after  A.  Oueman,  a  Span- 
ish naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  Bromeliaeeas. 

Green-house  perennials,  natives  of  South 
America.  O.  tricolor  is  a  very  handsome' 
species,  with  flowers  on  a  spike,  concealed  by 
the  bracts,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  green, 
while  the  others  are  scarlet.  It  requires  or- 
dinary green-house  treatment,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  suckers. 
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G-ymxie'ma.  From  gymnoa,  naked,  and  nemo,  a 
filament ;  In  reference  to  the  stamens.  Nat. 
Ord.  AadmiadcuxcB, 

O,  lacUferum  Is  the  Cow  Plant  of  Ceylon, 
the  milk  of  which  is  used  as  food  by  the 
natives.  The  species  are  green-house  ever- 
green twiners,  producing  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  allied  to  the  Stephanotiis,  and  require  the 
same  treatment. 

Oymnoola'das.  Kentucky  CJoffee  Tree.  From 
gymnos^  naked,  and  klcidoe,  a  branch ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  soft  young  wood,  devoid  of  buds. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

O,  Caifuide7i8i8,  the  only  species,  is  an  orna^ 
mental,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  shade  trees,  and  is  planted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  streets  in  Washington, 
D.  0. ;  it  is  also  valuable  for  its  hard  tough 
timber.  The  fresh  leaves,  macerated  and 
sweetened,  are  occasionally  used  as  a  poison 

*for  house-flies ;  the  seeds  were  used  formerly 
as  a  domestic  substitute  for  coffee.  Common 
from  New  York,  south  and  west. 

Oymnogra'mma.  From  gynmoB,  naked,  and 
gramma,  writing ;  in  reference  to  the  spore 
cases.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodietcecB, 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Ferns,  requiring 
the  warm  green-house  to  grow  them.  In 
some  of  the  species  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds  is  profusely  covered  with  a  rich  yellow 
or  white  farinose  powder,  which  gives  them 
the  name  of  Grold  or  Silver  Ferns ;  they  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  fronds.  This  genus  contains 
two  of  the  veiyfew  known  annual  Ferns,  G, 
eharcphyUa,  a  West  Indian  plant,  and  G,  lep- 
tophytla,  which  is  found  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe. 

QjmnompexBL.    Bearing  naked  seeds. 

OynmoBta'chymn.  From  gymnoa,  naked,  and 
atachya,  a  spike ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  bracteoles.  Nat.  Ord.  Accm- 
thaceoB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  evergreen  erect 
herbs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  beautlfullv  marked.  G. 
venuata  is  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
Juaticia  venuata.  Fittonia  has  been  placed 
under  this  genus  by  some  authors. 

Oymnothe'ca.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecR, 

A  small  genus  of  noble  green-house  ferns, 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  Marratia.  G. 
Jladdianaf  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental fern,  requiring  a  warm  house  and 
moist  atmosphere  for  its  development. 

Gy'mnothziz.  A  genus  of  grasses,  now  united 
with  Ptnniaetum. 

Oyne'rionL  Pampas  Grass.  From  gf2if?ie,  female, 
and  eriofif  wool;  the  stigmas  being  wooly. 
Nat.  Ord.  GramiruuxcB. 

A  genus  of  three  species  of  hardy  or  nearly 
hardy  ornamental  grasses,  natives  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  America.  G.  argenteum,  the 
Pampas  Grass,  ao  called  from  its  being  found 
covering  the  vast  plains  or  pampas  of  South 
America,  is  the  best  known  species  and  forms 
a  most  noble  and  beautiful  plant,  growing  from 
four  to  fourteen  feet  high  according  to  the 
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strength  of  the  plant,  the  soil  or  location.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  varieties  are 
better  in  habit  than  others  and  flower  earlier. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  better  to  divide  them 
than  to  trust  to  seedlings.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  varieties,  some  of  a  delicate  rosy  color, 
one  variegated,  and  several  dwarf  and  neat  in 
habit,  a  convenient,  they  should  have  a 
sheltered  position  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  flower 
garden  so  aa  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  constant  searing  away  of  the  foliage  which 
occurs  whenever  the  plant  is  much  exposed. 
Its  bright  silvery  plumes  also  show  off  much 
better  when  backed  up  with  shrubs  or  some 
of  the  finer  evergreens.  It  should  be  planted 
about  the  beginning  of  April  and  mulched 
with  rotted  manure,  watei*ed  copiously  in  hot 
dry  weather.  This  splendid  Grass  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  at  the  north  without  a 
mulching  of  dry  leaves  or  litter  around  the 
roots.  The  clumps  can  be  taken  up  in  the 
fall,  and  kept  in  any  convenient  place  away 
from  frost  during  winter.  With  the  best  pos- 
sible care  and  culture  there  cannot  be  pro- 
duced such  magnificent  plumes  either  north 
or  south,  as  are  grown  in  southern  California, 
where  the  plumes  are  grown  largely  for  the 
northern  and  European  markets.  This 
species  was  first  introduced  in  1848.  G. 
jubatum  is  very  well  spoken  of,  but  as  yet 
has  not  been  tried  much  except  in  certain 
favored  spots.  The  leaves  resembles  those 
of  G.  argmteum,  but  are  of  a  deeper  green,  and 
droop  elegantly  at  their  extremities.  From 
the  center  of  the  tuft  and  exceeding  it  by  two 
or  three  feet,  arise  numerous  stems,  each 
bearing  an  Immense  loose  panicle  of  long 
filamentous  silvery  fiowers  of  a  rosy  tint  with 
silvers  sheen.  It  is  a  native  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuador  and  blooms  earlier  than  G.  argenteum. 

Gynn'ra.  From  gyne,  female,  and  oura,  a  tail ; 
the  stigma  being  elongated  and  hispid.  Nat. 
Ord.  OotrnpoaiUB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, numbering  about  twenty  species,  the 
most  of  which  are  worthless,  weedy  plants, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  G.  auratittaca,  has 
brilliant  orange-colored  fiower-heads,  and  the 
leaves  and  stems  covered,  over  their  entire 
surface,  with  small  hairs  of  a  rich  plum- 
color,  more  especiallv  the  young  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  flower-heads.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  rival  for  the  Coleus  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, but  rusts  badly  in  our  dry  atmosphere 
and  hot  sun;  it  is  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Gypflo'phila.  From  gypaoa,  chalk,  and  phUeOt  to 
love ;  in  reference  to  the  soil  most  suitable 
for  them.    Nat.  Ord.  CaryophyUacea. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  characterized 
more  by  the  grace  than  by  the  striking  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
are  produced  in  great  numbers  in  loose, 
graceful  panicles.  They  are  plants  that  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  are  propagated  by 
division  and  seeds,  the  latter  In  the  open 
ground  in  spring.  The  flowers  of  the  species 
are  useful  in  making  up  in  dried  bouquets,  as 
they  retain  their  color  perfectly  during  winter. 
They  are  also  well  adapted  for  rook- work. 

Gyrate.  The  same  as  Clrclnate  (which  see) ; 
curled  inward  like  a  crozler. 

Oyrooe.    Turned  round  like  a  orook. 
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Habena'ria.     Bein  OrohU.     From  habenckt  a 
rein  or  thong;  referring  to  the  iong,  strap- 
shaped  spur.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

A  weii-known  and  somewhat  extensive 
genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  pretty  generally 
distributed.  Our  native  speoies  have  very 
ouriouslv-shaped  flowers,  which  are  generally 
yellow,  but  sometimes  purple,  and  occasion- 
ally white.  They  grow  well  in  moist,  shady 
situations.  Several  of  the  species  are  to  be 
found  in  marshy  places  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island. 

Habe'rlea.  Named  after  Karl  Haberle^  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Pesth.    Nat.  Ord.  Oteneraeuz, 

H.  rhodopensia,  the  only  species,  is  an 
elegant  little  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  not 
unlike  a  miniature  Gloxinia.  Flowers  pale 
lilac,  drooping.  Admirably  adapted  for  pot 
or  cold-frame  culture.  Introduced  from  Bou- 
molia  in  1880. 

Habit.  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant ;  its 
manner  of  growth,  without  reference  to  details 
of  structure. 

Habitat.  The  situation  in  which  a  plant  grows 
in  a  wild  state. 

Habra'nthua.  From  habroa,  delicate,  and  a$Uho8t 
a  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidaeeaB, 

Very  handsome  South  American  bulbs, 
which  like  the  rest  of  the  order,  should  have 
a  decided  season  of  rest.  They  grow  best  in 
a  rich  soil  composed  of  loam,  rotted  manure, 
and  sand,  should  be  well-drained  and  have 

51enty  of  water  when  growing  or  flowering, 
'hese  plants  are  found  growing  in  dry,  grav- 
elly places,  and  are  half  hardy.  They  will  win- 
ter in  a  cold  frame  with  slight  protection ;  In- 
troduced in  1821.  A  number  of  the  plants, 
formerlv  included  in  this  genus,  are  now 
referred  by  the  authors  of  the  **  Genera  Plan- 
tarum  "  to  Hippeaatrum  and  Zfphyrantnea. 

Habrotha'mniis.  From  kabroa,  gay,  and  tham' 
nos,  a  shrub.    Nat.  Ord.  SolanacecB. 

A  genus  of  Mexican  shrubs,  closely  allied  to 
OssfriMfi,  and  one  of  the  gayest  productions  of 
tliat  country.  The  panicles  of  red  or  purple 
flowers  are  borne  in  abundance,  and  justify 
Uie  name  applied  to  them.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  and  were  first  introduced  in 
1844.    Syn.  Oestrum. 

Haokbwry.    See  OelHa. 

Haokmataok.  A  local  name  for  Larix  Ameri- 
eanop  the  American  or  Black  Larch. 

Baoque'tea.  In  honor  of  B,  Racquet,  a  German 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUifercB. 

H.  Epipactia,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  plant,  of  very  dwarf 
habit,  having  digitate  three-lobed  leaves,  and 
a  single  umbel  of  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and,  like  most  Alpine 
plants,  difficult  to  manage  here.  Syn.  Dondia. 

HsBma'ntliaa.  From  kaimat  blood,  and  anlhoa, 
a  flower ;  referring  to  the  color  of  the  spathe 
and  fllaments  of  some  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryiUidaoe(B. 

A  genus  of  South  American  bulbous  plants, 
producing  large  scarlet,  orange,  and  yellow 
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flowers  of  very  singular  appearance.  H. 
ooccineck,  a  beautiful  species,  does  well  in  the 
green-house  and  should  be  grown  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
requiring  considerable  room.  After  making 
its  growth  it  requires  a  season  of  perfect  rest, 
after  which  it  throws  up  its  flower  stalk,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  water.  They  grow  in 
fall  and  winter,  and  rest  during  spring  and 
summer.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  and 
were  introduced  in  1629. 

Hasmato'xylon.  Logwood.  From  Aatmo,  blood 
and  xylon,  wood ;  Logwood  is  well-known  for 
its  red  color.    Nat.  Ord.  LeaummoaoR, 

H.  (kMipechUmum,  the  well-known  Logwood 
of  commerce,  is  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  grow- 
Uig  about  fortv  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  flrst 
found  on  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  Yucatan, 
whence  its  specific  name.  It  is  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  Oentral  America,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  and  become  naturalized  in 
many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Its  impor- 
tance consist  in  its  vaJue  as  a  dye-wood,  for 
which  purpose  It  forms  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 

Hasmodora'ceflB.  A  natural  order  of  perennial 
herbs  with  fibrous  roots,  sword  shaped  equit- 
ant  leaves,  and  bearing  wooly  hairs  or  scurf 
on  their  stems,  and  fiowers.  Natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  America  and  New  Hol- 
land. The  roots  of  some  of  them  yield  a  red 
color,  hence  the  name  of  the  order.  Anigoecm- 
thm,  Aletria,  Barbacenia  and  Hwmodorwn,  are 
well  known  genera. 

HaBmodo'nun.  Blood-root.  From  ftojma,  blood, 
and  doron,  a  gift ;  probably  in  reference  to  the 
roots  serving  as  food  for  the  natives  of  Aus* 
tralla.    Nat.  Ord.  HcBmodoracea, 

A  genus  of  pretty  green-house  perennials, 
all  natives  of  Australia,  with  fascicled  tubers, 
and  black,  red,  livid-green,  or  orange-colored 
fiowers.  Increased  by  division;  first  intro- 
duced in  1810. 

HairbelL    See  Campanula, 

Ebdr  Orasa.    See  Aira. 

Ha'kea.  Named  after  Baron  Hdke,  a  Ctonnan 
patron  of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  ProteaeecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  species,  all 
fiatives  of  New  Holland.  The  fiowers  of 
nearly  all  are  white,  produced  in  axillary 
clusters.  None  of  the  species  has  sufficient 
beauty,  either  in  fiower  or  foliage,  to  give  it  a 
place  in  ordinary  collections. 

Hale'flia.  Silver  Bell,  or  Snowdrop  Tree.  Named 
after  Dr.  Holes,  author  of  '^Yegetable  Statics.*' 
Nat.  Ord.  StyraccuxtB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  or 
low-growing  trees.  One  of  the  species,  H. 
tetraptera,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
from  Virginia  westward,  usually  in  very  poor, 
rocky  soil.  It  is  a  free  fiowering  shrub,  or 
small  tree  with  beautiful  pure  white,  bhowy, 
drooping  fiowers^.  on  long  slender  pedicels, 
much  resembling  the  Snow-drop,  whence  its 
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name ;  the  seeds  are  curiously  winged.  This 
speoles  Improves  by  oultivaUon,  and  thrives 
well  in  a  poor  soil,  preferring  one  near  water. 
It  is  readily  Inoreased  by  layering,  or  from 
seeQ. 

Halimode'ndron.  Salt-tree.  From  halimoa, 
sea-ooast,  and  dendron,  a  tree;  referring  to  its 
native  habitat.    Nat.  Ord.  Legutnintma, 

H.  arffentewn,  the  only  speoles,  is  a  very 
hardv  shrub  with  silvery  hairy  leaves  and 
pinkish  papilionaceous  flowers  produced  in 
axillary  peduncles  In  May  or  June.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  in  dry  salt  fields.  It  is  a 
very  elegant  shrub  for  a  bleak  seacoast,  and 
will  thrive  better  if  a  little  salt  is  mixed  with 
the  soil  where  it  grows.  This  species  is  sent 
out  by  nurserymen  under  its  former  name, 
Caroffana  argetUea, 

Halle'ria.    Named  aft&r  Albert  HaUer,  author  of 
several  botanical  works.    Nat.  Ord.  SorophM- 
lariacea» 
A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  ever- 

Sden  glabrous  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the 
pe  of  Good  Hope.  H.  l/udda,  the  African 
Honeysuckle,  has  large  reddish  drooping 
flowers,  and  is  the  species  generallv  seen  in 
cultivation.  It  was  introduced  in  1762,  and  is 
easily  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Baloraga'oeio.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
under-shrubs,  often  aquatic,  with  alternate 
opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  small,  fre- 
quently incomplete  flowers.  They  are  found 
in  damp  places  and  slow  streams,  sometimes 
submerged,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
order  contains  nine  genera,  and  about  eighty 
species.  Qunnem,  MuriophyUum,  and  H^puris, 
are  examples. 

Hamamelida'oese.  A  small,  natural  order  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  feather-veined 
leaves,  and  deciduous  stipules,  natives  of  sub- 
tropical Asia,  south  Africa,  and  North 
America.  There  are  seventeen  known  genera. 
Including  Hamamelis,  BiuMxndiat  and  lA^pM- 
ambar. 

Hamame'Ua.  The  Witch  Hazel.  From  homo, 
together  with,  and  melOf  fruit ;  referring  to  the 
flowers  and  fruit  being  on  this  tree  at  the 
same  time.    Nat.  Ord.  HamameUdcuxtB, 

H,  Vvr^ica  is  a  native  shrub,  which  will 
grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  rich, 
though  it  prefers  a  dry  stony  gravel.  It  has 
the  peculiarity  of  flowering  during  winter, 
beginning  to  expand  its  rich,  deep  yellow 
flowers  Just  as  its  leaves  are  falling  off,  and 
dropping  its  flowers  when  its  branches  begin 
to  be  reclothed  with  leaves  in  spring.  The 
shrub  is  celebrated  for  the  extract  distilled 
from  its  bark  and  roots.  Its  seeds  contain 
a  quantity  of  oil,  and  are  edible,  and  a  strong 
decoction  of  its  leaves  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
mad-dog  bites. 

Hamilto'iiia.  Named  after  WiXUam  HamOton, 
an  eminent  American  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rubiacea, 

A  genus  comprising  three  or  four  species  of 
ornamental,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
India,  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Flowers  white  or  blue,  fascicled  or  umbellate ; 
corolla,  funnel-shaped.  H.  auaveolena,  and  H. 
aoabra,  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
white  fragrant  flowers.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  half -ripened  wood. 
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Hand  Glass.  This  is  used  to  protect  ICelons, 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  or  other  tender  plants, 
on  being  set  out  early  in  the  open  ground. 
They  are  usually  about  twenty  Inches  square, 
with  a  flat  or  conical  top.  A  cheaper  con- 
trivance for  the  same  purpose  is  a  wooden 
frame  of  about  the  same  size,  having  a  small 
sash  to  flt  the  top.  Thousands  of  these  are 
used  by  the  London  and  Paris  gardeners  to 
forward  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  but  they  are 
less  used  here  than  formerly,  as  the  growing 
of  vegetables  in  the  Southern  States  for 
northern  markets  renders  their  use  no  longer 
profltable. 

Hanging  Baaketa.  These  are  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles.  Those  known  as  **  rustio  " 
baskets  are  made  with  a  wooden  bowl  to  hold 
the  soil,  covered  with  roots  of  grotesque 
shapes.  They  are  mostly  made  of  Laurel 
(Kalmia)  roots,  which  are  well  fitted  to  give  the 
basket  the  necessary  rough-looking  outer 
covering.  The  bowls  to  hola  the  soil  are  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate depth;  the  three  handles  form  a 
triangle,  meeting  at  the  top,  in  which  an  eye 
is  fixed  by  which  to  suspend  It.  Another  form 
is  made  of  wire,  and  these,  when  lined  with 
moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed 
out,  ai*e  far  the  best  for  the  well-being  of  the 
plants.  Many  other  beautiful  forms  are  made 
from  pottery  ware  to  represent  stumps,  logs, 
rocks,  and  other  natural  objects.  The  plants 
used  for  filling  hanging  baskets  of  course 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  wanted.  If  for  shady 
rooms,  shady  verandas,  or  shady  places 
out  doors,  where  there  is  not  exposure  to 
diylng  winds.  Mosses  (Selaginellas)  and  Ferns 
are  sometimes  used  exdusivebr ;  or,  for  the 
same  places.  Ivies  of  all  sorts,  Tradescantias, 
Moneywort  rLyslmachia),  Yincas,  Ivy-leaved 
Oeraniums,  bmilax,  Climbing  Fern,  Fittonlas, 
etc.,  are  plants  suited  to  droop  over  the  sides, 
while,  for  the  centre,  upright  plants  such  as 
Draoaanas  and  Crotons  of  sorts,  Caladlums, 
Marantas,  Centaureas,  Echeverias,  Ferns, 
Sanchezia  nobilis,  or  any  other  plants  of 
striking  form  or  foliage  may  be  used. 

For  baskets  to  be  placed  in  the  sunlight,  or 
partial  sunlight,  Coleus,  Begonias,  or  bright 
Oeranlums  should  be  used  as  center  plants, 
with  Lobelias,  Tropeeolums,  Petunias,  To- 
renlas,  Peristrophe,  Sedums,  etc.,  to  droop. 
It  wHl  be  found  of  great  benefit,  after  setting 
out  the  plants  In  baskets,  to  cover  the  sou 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  (Sphagnum)  Moss,  to 
prevent  it  drying  up  too  quickly ;  for  when 
the  basket  is  hung  in  the  air,  of  course  it 
dries  up  much  quicker  than  when  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  green-house  or  on  the  ground; 
and  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  success  with 
hanging  baskets  is  the  careful  attention  to 
watering,  which  is  quickest  and  most  thor- 
oughly done  by  taking  the  basket  down  and 
immersing  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  that  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  soaked  through.  This  will 
be  necessary  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week, 
according  to  the  position  the  basket  is  placed 
in,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
state  of  the  plants ;  for,  if  In  a  shaded  posi- 
tion, it  will  require  less  water;  If  the  atmos- 
phere is  damp,  less ;  or  if  the  plants  have  not 
attained  vigor  of  growth,  less ;  the  opposite 
of  these  conditions,  more.    The  soil  used  in 
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hanging  baskets  need  in  no  way  differ  from 
that  used  in  the  general  culture  of  plants. 

Baplcx»i'xpa  Loitohllni.  A  beautiful  little 
south  African  composite  plant  In  the  way  of 
ChMgania.  The  plants  are  stemless,  and  form 
rosettes  of  Dandelion-shaped  leaves,  seven  to 
nine  Inches  long,  glossy  above,  and  thickly 
covered  with  white  closely-pressed  silky 
down,  beneath.  The  flowers  are  two  to  three 
Inches  across,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  color, 
backed  with  purplish  brown.  Seeds  sown  In 
spring,  bloom  from  mid-summer  until  frost. 

Kardenba'rgia.  Named  after  the  OowUeaa  of 
Bioardenberg^  in  Germany,  sister  to  Baron 
Hugel.    Mat.  Ord.  LegumiinoecR. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbers  found  in  southern  and  western  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  closely  allied  to  Kennedya, 
and  are  desirable  green-house  plants  from  the 
profusion  of  their  flowers,  which  are  mostly 
purple,  arranged  in  stalked  racemes,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  pea.  The 
plants  are  of  easy  culture  and  are  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings ;   introduced  about  1800. 

Hardback.  A  common  name  for  Sptnea  tomen- 
toacL, 

Hardy  Annnals.  This  term  applies  to  those 
plants  that  perfect  their  growth  and  ripen 
seed  the  same  year  they  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground.    See  Annuala, 

Hardy  Herbaoaons  Plants.  See  Herbaceoua 
PUmla. 

Hare-Bell.    See  ScUla  nutans. 


Bupleurum  rohmdifolium. 

Hare's-Foot.     Ochroma  Loffopus. 

Hare's-Foot  Fern.    DawiUia  Canarienais, 

Hare'a-Tall  Qraaa.    Lagwrus  ovahts. 

Haxioot.    The  French  name  for  Kidney  Beans. 

Harlequin  Flower.  African.  The  genus  Spar- 
axis. 

Harpallmn.  From  Harpalyce,  daughter  of 
Lycurgus.    Nat.  Ord.  CkmiposiUB. 

H.  rigidus,  the  only  species,  is  HeiUanthus  rigi- 
dus  of  Gray,  a  coarse-growing  perennial,  with 
yellow  flowers,  common  in  the  Western 
States. 

Harpalyoe.  Named  after  Hanrpalyce,  daughter 
of  Lycurgus.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome,  erect,  pinnate- 
leaved  bushes  from  Mexico  and  Brazil.  H. 
BrazUiana  bears  handsome,  scarlet  pea-shaped 
flowers  in  a  panicle  toward  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  The  Mexican  species  are  smooth, 
and  bear  purple  flowers.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Hart-Berrieo.     Vaccinium  MyrtUlus. 

Hartford  Fern.    See  Lygodium. 

Hart'e-tongoe  Fern.    See  Scolopendrium. 

Hanrest-beUs.     Qentiana  Pneumonanthe. 

Hartwe'gia.  Named  after  Jf.  Hartweg,  court 
gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  once 
a  collector  for  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety.   Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  of  but 
little  Interest,  except  in  large  collections.  H» 
purpurea  is  a  very  pretty  little  plant,  with 
spotted  foliage,  and  long,  slender  spikes  of 
purplish  pink  flowers.  It  is  an  almost  con- 
stant bloomer,  growing  freely  on  blocks  or 
oork  in  an  ordinary   green-house.      It  is  a 
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native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1887,  and  is 
Increased  by  division  of  plants  in  the  spring. 

Hastate.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  a  halbert; 
enlarged  at  the  base  into  two  lobes  directed 
nearly  horizontally,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Sheep's 
Sorrel. 

Hantbois.  Fragaria  elaUor.  A  species  of  Straw- 
berry. 

Hawk  weed.    See  Hieradum, 

Hawo'rthia.  Named  In  honor  of  A.  H.  Hoioort^, 
a  distinguished  English  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUAaoetB. 

A  pretty  and  curious  genus  of  succulents, 
that  offer  many  inducements  to  the  admirers 
of  that  class  of  plants.  They  are  natives  of 
south  Africa,  and  are  commonly  known  as 
Aloes,  from  which  they  were  separated.  The 
plants  are  mostly  small,  but  particularly 
interesting  on  account  of  their  upright  flow- 
ers, which  are  always  gay,  and  the  translu- 
cent leaves  of  some  of  the  species.  They 
were  first  introduced  in  1727,  require  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Aloe,  and  are  readily 
increased  from  suckers  or  from  seed. 

Hawthorn.    See  OratoBgus. 

Haykyokia.  Named  after  JIfr.  ITavlodb,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Herbert.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryOida- 

OUB. 

A  small  bulb  from  Buenos  Ayres,  allied  to 
ZepTvyranHhes  ;  flowers  straw-colored,  solitary. 
It  is  nearly  hardy,  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame  only  being  needed  in  this  climate. 
Propagated  by  ofraets.    Introduced  in  1829. 

Haael  Nut.    See  Corylus. 

Head.  A  close  terminal  collection  of  flowers, 
surrounded  by  an  Involucre,  as  in  composite 
flowers. 

Heal-alL  OoUinsowia  Cainadensis  and  Rkodiola 
rosea. 

Heal-all,  or  All-heal.    PruneUa  vulgaris,  which 

see. 
Heart  of  the  Baith.    PruneUa  vulgaris. 

See  Viola  tricolor. 


Heath,  or  Heather.    A  general  name  for  the 

genera  Erica  and  Comma 
American  False.    Hudsonia  erieoides. 
Irish.    Dabeoda  (Meneieaia)  poljfolia. 
Mediterranean.       Erica     MedUerranea.     (E. 

camea.) 
Sea.   Frankenia  IcBvis. 
Tree.    Erica  arborea. 
Qypress.    Lycopodium  alpinum. 

Heather.    Scotch.     Erica  cS$terea  and  OaUuna 
vulgaris. 

Heating  by  Flnea  This  is  now  but  little  done, 
except  by  beginners  whose  means  are  limited, 
or  where  a  temporary  green-house  is  erected. 
The  objection  to  heating  by  flues  is,  that 
unless  carefully  constructed,  there  is  danger 
from  flre,  or  escape  of  gas  injurious  to  the 
plants;  still,  many  large  green-house  estab- 
lishments are  yet  heated  by  flues,  in  which 
plants  are  grown  quite  as  well  as  by  hot- water 
heating.  In  constructing  the  furnace  for  flue 
heating,  the  size  of  the  furnace  doors  should 
be  from  ten  to  sixteen  Inches  square,  according 
to  the  size  of  spaoe  to  be  heated ;  the  length 
of  the  furnace  bars  from  eighteen  to  forty 
inches;  the  furnace  should  be  arched  over, 
the  top  of  the  inside  of  the  arch  from  sixteen 
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to  twenty-four  inches  from  the  bcurs .  The  flue 
will  always  "draw"  better  if  slightly  on  the 
ascent  throughout  its  entire  length ;  it  should 
be  elevated  in  all  cases  from  the  ground,  on 
flags  or  bricks,  so  that  its  heat  may  be  given 
out  on  all  sides.  The  inside  measure  of  the 
brick  flue  should  not  be  less  than  8x14  inches; 
if  tiles  can  be  conveniently  procured,  they  are 
best  to  cover  with ;  but,  if  not,  the  top  of  the 
flue  may  be  contracted  to  six  inches,  and 
covered  with  bricks.  After  the  flue  has  been 
built  of  brick  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from 
the  furnace,  cement  or  vitrified  drain-pipe, 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
should  be  used,  as  they  are  not  only  cheaper, 
but  radiate  the  heat  quicker  than  the  bricks ; 
they  are  also  much  easier  constructed  and 
cleaned.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  wood- 
work is  in  contact  with  the  flue  at  any  place. 
We  have  known  cases  where  wood-work  has 
caught  Are  after  the  house  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  years ;  but  an  unusually  strong  draft 
intensifled  the  heat,  and  the  charred  timber 
ignited  and  totally  destroyed  the  green-house 
and  its  contents.  It  should  be  taken  as  a  safe 
rule,  that  wood-work  should  in  no  case  be 
nearer  the  flue  or  furnace  than  eight  inches. 
In  constructing  do  not  be  influenced  by  what 
the  mechanics  will  tell  you,  as  few  of  them 
have  any  experience  in  such  matters,  and  are 
not  able  to  Judge  of  the  dangers  resulting 
from  wood-work  being  in  close  contact  with 
heated  bricks.  The  position  in  which  the  flue 
is  placed  in  the  green-house  depends  upon  its 
size.  Presuming  that  the  green-house  to  be 
heated  is  an  equal  span  of  twenty  feet  wide  by 
fifty  feet  long,  the  best  way  is  to  start  the 
furnace  at  the  north  end,  so  that  the  flues  will 
run  under  the  center  or  middle  bench,  the 
top  of  the  furnace  being  inside  the  green- 
house, the  flre,  of  course,  being  applied  in  the 
shed  outside.  A  comparatively  new  plan  of 
constructing  flues  is  to  have  the  flue  run  to 
the  end  of  the  green-house,  and,  returning, 
connect  with  the  chimney,  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  furnace.  By  this 
method,  as  soon  as  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
furnace,  the  brick- work  forming  the  arch  gets 
heated,  and  at  once  starts  an  upward  draft, 
which  puts  the  smoke  fine  into  immediate 
action  and  maintains  it ;  hence  there  is  never 
any  trouble  about  the  draft,  as  in  ordinary 
fines,  having  the  chimney  at  the  most  distant 
point  from  the  furnace.  It  will  be  seen  that 
by  this  plan  we  not  only  get  rid  of  the  violent 
heat  given  out  by  the  furnace,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  insures  a  complete  draft,  and  the 
heated  air  from  the  furnace  is  so  rapidly 
carried  through  the  entire  length  of  the  flue, 
that  it  is  nearly  as  hot  when  it  enters  the 
chimney  as  when  it  left  the  furnace.  This 
perfect  draft  also  does  away  with  all  danger 
of  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  flues  into  the 
green-house,  which  often  happens  when  the 
draft  is  not  active.  Formerly  the  flues  used 
to  be  run  along  one  side  or  end  of  the  green- 
house, emptying  into  a  chimney  placed  there; 
but  this  method  is  rarely  satisfactory,  as  the 
cold  outside  air,  rushing  down  the  chimney, 
throws  back  the  heated  air,  particularly  in 
high  winds,  so  as  to  nearly  destroy  the  heat ; 
but  by  the  method  of  constructing  the  chim- 
ney on  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  furnace,  and 
returning  the  flue  back  into  it,  no  such  diffi- 
culty can  occur. 
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Heating  by  Hot-Beds.  The  preparation  of  the 
heating  material  for  the  hot-bed  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  It  should  be  manure  fresh 
from  the  horse-stable,  and  when  they  can  be 
procured,  it  is  better  to  mix  it  with  about  an 
equal  bulk  of  leaves  from  the  woods,  or  refuse 
hops.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold,  the  bulk 
of  manure  must  be  of  good  size,  from  flve  to 
six  wagon  loads,  thrown  into  a  compact  roun4 
heap,  else  the  mass  may  be  so  chilled  tha 
heat  will  not  generate.  If  a  shed  is  con 
venient,  the  manure  may  be  placed  there^ 
especially  if  the  quantity  is  small,  to  be  pro. 
tected  from  cold  until  the  heat  begins  to  rise. 
The  heap  should  be  turned  and  well  broken 
up  before  being  used  for  the  hot-beds,  so  that 
the  rank  steam  may  escape,  and  the  manure 
become  of  the  proper  "  sweetened  "  condition. 
It  is  economy  of  the  heating  material  to  use 
a  pit  for  the  hot-bed.  This  should  be  made 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  six  feet  wide, 
and  of  any  required  length.  After  the  heat- 
ing material  has  been  packed  in  the  pit  to  ti^e 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
wanted,  or  the  season  of  the  year  (the  earlier 
in  the  season  the  deeper  it  is  needed),  the 
sashes  should  be  placed  on  the  frame,  and 
kept  close  until  the  heat  generates  in  the 
hot-bed,  which  will  usually  take  twenty -four 
hours.  Now  plunge  a  thermometer  into  the 
manure,  and  if  all  is  right  it  will  indicate 
100^  or  more ;  but  this  is  yet  too  hot  as  bot- 
tom heat  for  the  growth  of  seeds  or  plants, 
and  a  few  days  of  delay  must  be  allowed  until 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  falling  of  eight 
or  ten  degrees,  when  the  soil  may  be  placed 
upon  the  manure,  and  the  seeds  sown  or 
plants  set  out  in  the  hot-bed.  Amateurs  are 
apt  to  be  impatient  in  the  matter  of  hot-beds, 
and  often  lose  their  first  crop  by  sowing  or 
planting  before  the  first  violent  heat  has  sub- 
sided. Another  very  common  mistake  is  in 
beginning  too  early  in  the  season.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  nothing  is  gained  by 
beginning  before  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
the  result  will  be  very  nearly  as  good  if  not 
begun  until  a  month  later.  There  are  two  or 
three  important  matters  to  bear  in  mind  in 
the  use  of  hot-beds.  It  is  indispensable  for 
safety  to  cover  the  glass  at  night  with  shut- 
ters or  mats  until  all  danger  of  frost  Is  over ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  contents 
of  a  hot-bed  are  always  tender,  from  being 
forced  so  rapidly  by  the  heat  below,  and  that 
the  slightest  frost  will  kill  them.  Again, 
there  is  danger  of  overheating  in  the  daytime 
by  a  neglect  to  ventilate  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  safe  in 
all  the  average  days  of  Maron,  April  and  May, 
to  have  the  sash  of  the  hot-bed  tilted  up 
from  an  inch  to  three  inches  at  the  back 
from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  Much  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  heating  ma- 
terial in  the  hot-bed,  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  the  character  of  the  plants  in 
the  bed,  so  that  we  can  only  give  a  loose  gen- 
eral rule.  Numbers  of  inexperienced  amateur 
cultivators  often  lose  the  entire  oontente  of 
the  hot-bed  by  having  omitted  to  ventilate 
their  hot-bed,  and  on  their  return  home  from 
business  at  night  find  idl  the  oontents 
scorched  up.  Or  the  danger  of  the  other  ex- 
treme is,  that  the  plants  are  frozen  through 
neglect  to  cover  them  at  night.    A  hot-bed 
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requires  a  certain  amount  of  attention,  which 
must  be  given  at  the  right  time,  or  no  satis- 
factory results  can  be  expected. 

Heating  by  Hot  "Water.  This  is  now  the 
method  in  use  in  nearly  all  well-appointed 
green-house  structures.  But  little  detail  need 
be  given,  as  this  branch  of  heating  is  done 
almost  exclusively  by  firms  who  make  a  special 
business  of  it,  and  who  generally  understand 
the  construction  and  requirements  necessary 
in  heating,  better  than  those  who  employ 
them  usually  do ;  but  there  are  some  points 
which  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state.  In  any 
section  of  the  country  where  the  thermometer 
faUB  below  zero,  if  a  green-house,  ten  feet 
high,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  100  long,  Is  to  be 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  a  night-temperature 
of  sixty  degrees  is  required,  there  should  be 
not  less  than  eight  **  runs"  of  four-inch  pipes 
running  the  length  of  the  house ;  if  fifty  de- 
grees are  required,  six  **  runs  "  of  pipe ;  if  forty 
degrees,  four  **runs  "  of  pipe.  The  stvles  of 
boilers  in  use  are  so  varied  that  we  forbear  to 
give  any  one  in  particular  a  preference  here. 
If  estimated  by  the  glass  surface,  one  foot  in 
length  of  four  inch  pipe  is  necessary  for  every 
three  and  one  half  square  feet  of  glass  surface, 
when  the  temperature  is  at  ten  degrees  below 
zero,  to  keep  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  in 
the  green-house.  For  small  green-houses,  or 
such  as  are  attached  to  dwellings,  a  simple 
contrivance  known  as  the  Base-burning  Water 
Heater  is  very  convenient.  The  boiler  takes 
up  no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  stove,  and 
the  fire  requires  no  more  skill  or  attention 
than  any  ordinary  base-burning  stove,  being 
fed  by  coal  from  the  top.  It  can  be  left  with 
safety  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  any  atten- 
tion. At  present  prices,  a  Base-burning  Water 
Heater  with  pipes  sufficient  to  heat  a  green- 
house 10x50  feet,  will  cost  about  $200,  or 
for  twice  that  size  about  $850. 

Beating  bj  Steam.  Few  green-houses  are  as 
yet  heated  by  steam,  though  the  cost  of  con- 
struction is  much  less,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
that  there  is  greater  economy  in  fuel;  but 
though  we  have  had  green-houses  heated  for 
the  past  forty  years,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  by  hot  water,  steam  heating  for 
glass  structures  has  made  little  progress.  It 
has  been  successfully  done,  however,  both  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  experiments  with  it  on  a  large 
scale  are  now  being  tried  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  but  little  doubt  that  in 
erecting  green-houses  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  one  time  it  is  economy  to  use  steam  heat- 
ing ;  but  nearly  all  such  structures  are  progres- 
sive, a  few  being  added  each  year,  and  the 
heating  by  the  ordinary  hot-water  pipes  is  as 
yet  believed  by  the  uninitiated  to  be  the  safer 
mode.  It  must  be  some  such  reason  as  this, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  that  has  so  long 
caused  green-houses  to  be  heated  by  hot  water 
in  tills  age  of  steam. 

Hebeola'dns.  From  hebe,  pubescence,  and 
klados,  a  branch,  in  reference  to  the  hairiness 
of  the  young  shoots.   Nat.  Ord.  SolanacecB. 

A  K^i^us  of  perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs, 
natives  of  western  tropical  America.  H. 
hytorua  is  an  interesting  green-house  shrub 
with  handsome  drooping  purple  flowers.  It  was 
Introduced  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  in  1884, 
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and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood. 

Hebecli'nlmn.  A  genus  now  included  with 
EupcUorium, 

He'ctea.  Named  after  J.  H.  O.  Beehi^  a  Prus- 
sian counsellor,  who  died  in  1837.  Nat.  Ord. 
BromeliacecB. 

A  genus  of  pretty  green-house  plants,  closely 
allied  to  Dyckia.  The  leaves  are  long,  spiny, 
recurved,  and  crowded.  They  are  all  natives 
of  Mexico.  H,  Ohieahrechiii  is  the  most  orna- 
mental and  desirable  species. 

Hedeo'ma.  Mock  Pennyroyal.  From  hedeoma, 
the  Greek  name  of  Mint.  Nat.  Ord.  LabiaicR, 
The  only  species  of  interest  in  this  genus  is 
H.  puk^ideSf  the  American  Pennyroyal,  com- 
mon in  open,  barren  woods  and  fields.  It  has 
the  taste  and  odor  nearly  of  the  true  Penny- 
royal {Mentha  Pulegkun)  of  Europe. 

He'dera.  The  Ivy.  The  name  appears  to  be 
derived  from  hedra,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying 
a  cord ;  and  the  English  name.  Ivy,  is  derived 
from  tto,  a  word  in  the  same  language,  signi- 
fying green,  from  its  being  always  green. 
Nat.  Ord.  Araliacea, 

This  well-known  plant  is  what  botanists 
call  a  rooting  climber;  that  is  to  sav,  its 
stems  climb  up  trees,  walls,  sides  of  dwell- 
ings, or  any  other  suitable  object  which  pre- 
sents a  sumciently  rough  surface  for  their 
roots  to  take  hold  of ;  as,  imless  this  is  the 
case,  the  Ivy,  whenever  it  is  rendered  heavy 
by  rain  or  snow,  falls  down.  Whenever, 
therefore.  Ivy  is  wanted  to  cover  smooth, 
newly-plastered  walls,  the  Ivy  should  be 
nailed  against  them,  or  secured  with  copper 
wire.  The  Ivy  is  remarkable  for  undergoing 
a  complete  change  in  its  leaves  when  it  fiow- 
ers.  The  barren,  or  creeping  Ivy,  which  trails 
along  the  ground,  and  roots  into  it,  rarely 
flowers,  and  its  leaf  is  deeply  cut ;  but  the 
tree  Ivy,  or  flowering  part,  rears  itself  on 
high,  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air,and  the  leaves  become  of  an  oval  shape. 
H,  Canarien8is,  the  giant,  or  Irish  Ivy,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  though  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Canaries,  is  hardier  and  grows  much  faster 
than  the  common  kind ;  but  the  variegated 
kinds  are  tender,  and  grow  much  slower.  Ivy 
requires  a  deep  and  somewhat  light  soil,  into 
which  its  roots  can  penetrate  easily;  and 
when  grown  for  any  purpose  in  pots  or  boxes 
it  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Ivy  is  useful  in  all  cases  where  a  naked  space 
is  to  be  covered  with  green  in  a  short  space 
of  time;  and  it  is  particularly  valuable  in 
town  gardens,  as  it  will  bear  the  smoke  and 
want  of  pure  air  in  cities  better  than  most 
other  plants.  It  should,  however,  in  all  close 
and  crowded  situations,  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  occasionallv  syringed 
over  the  leaves.  The  gold  and  silver  Varie- 
ties are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  former, 
when  grown  against  the  chimney  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house or  green-house;  but  they,  like 
nearly  all  variegated-leaved  plants,  are  more 
tender,  and  require  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  plain  green-leaved  kinds.  Increased 
freely  by  cuttings. 

Hedera'oeao.  A  name  given  to  the  Nat.  Ord. 
ArcUiacecB. 

Hedge  Bindweed.    CaiysUgia  eqpimii. 

Hedge-hog.    Rammeulus  aroetMia, 
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Hedge-hog  Gnuta.    See  Oenchnia, 

Hedge  Mustard.    SiaynUyrium  officinale. 

Hedge  Nettle.    Stachya  syhaHca, 

Hedges.  Many  shrubs  and  plants  are  available 
for  utilizing  for  hedges,  whioh  are  often 
eztensively  planted  in  connection  with  gar- 
dens, either  for  boundary  fences,  screens,  or 
wind  breaks.  These  are  generally  selected  to 
suit  the  special  requirements  for  whioh  the 
hedge  is  Intended,  or,  perhaps,  different  soils 
or  locations  may  have  efTect  on  the  selection. 
The  principal  plants  now  used  are  (deciduous) 
Osage  Orange,  European  and  OaUfomian 
Privet,  AltheBas,  Lilacs  and  Japan  Quince; 
Beech,  Thorns  of  various  sorts.  Hornbeam, 
etc.,  are  also  excellent  hedge  plants,  though 
of  rather  slow  growth.  Of  evergreens,  Amer- 
ican and  Siberian  Arborvitees,  Betlnosporas, 
and  Hemlock  make  excellent  hedges  that 
stand  cutting  well,  and  can  be  kept  to  any 
desired  height;  Norway  Spruce  also,  for  a 
dividing  fence  or  wind  break,  is  unsurpassed. 

Hedge  Violet.    Viola  aylwxtioa, 

Hedy'ohinm.  Garland  Flower.  From  hedue, 
sweet,  and  ckion,  snow ;  in  reference  to  the 
sweet-scented,  enow- white  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  ZinaibercuxcB. 

A  beautiful  genus,  deserving  a  place  wher- 
ever space  can  be  afforded  them  in  the  hot- 
house. They  will  attain  a  height  of  from  three 
to  five  feet,  and  flower  profusely,  fully  prov- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  term,  * 'Garland  Flower," 
applied  to  them.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  species,  mostly  from  the  East  Indies.  H. 
Oardneriaumf  one  of  the  most  useful  of  these, 
grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  bearing 
huge  spikes  of  bright  lemon-colored  flowers, 
with  long  scarlet  stamens  and  elegant  Oanna- 
llke  foliage.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  out- 
door decoration  in  summer,  and  the  crowns 
may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  winter  similar  to 
those  of  the  Canna  or  Dahlia.  They  are 
propagated  by  divisions  of  the  plants  before 
repotting  in  the  spring. 

Hedjr'sanun.  The  French  Honeysuckle.  From 
hedyaaron,  the  name  of  a  papilionaceous  plant 
described  by  Theophrastus.  Nat.  Ord.  Legum- 
inaatB, 

This  genus  includes  many  species  of  hand- 
some hardy  annual  and  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  Europe,  north  Africa,  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Asia,  and  North  America. 
Their  flowers  are  purple,  white,  and  rarely 
yellow,  borne  in  prominent  racemose  spikes. 
Jl.  caronariumf  the  French  Honeysuckle,  the 
species  most  usuallv  cultivated,  is  a  perennial 
herb,  with  spikes  of  deep  red  flowers.  There 
is  also  a  white-flowered  variety.  H,fieaBuoaum, 
a  dpsely  allied  species  ff om  southern  Spain, 
has  red  flowers,  tinged  with  blue.  They  are 
all  of  easy  culture  in  open,  sunny  gardens, 
and  are  readily  increased  by  seeds. 

Hedy'scepe  Canterbaryaiia.  A  name  given  to 
KenJbia  Vanterburyana. 

Hee'xla  rosea.  A  synonym  of  Heteroceniron 
roseum. 

Hei'Dsla.  A  genus  of  RubiacecR,  including  a 
few  species  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  Africa.  H.  jaamini/lora,  the  onlv 
species  yet  introduced,  is  a  beautiful,  much 
branched,  unarmed,  glabrous    shrub,    with 
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pure    white  Jasmine-like    flowers.     Propa- 
gated by  cuttings ;  introduced  in  1821. 

Helda.  From  hdciwn,  a  horse-ooUar;  in 
reference  to  the  curious  formation  of  the 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  OrcMdacecB, 

H,  aanffuinolenia,  the  only  species,  is  a 
beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid  from  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  on  single  stalks  from  the  base  of 
the  bulbs ;  the  sepals  and  petals  yellowish, 
beautifully  marked  with  reddish  brown;  lip 
large,  white,  marked  with  purplish  crimson. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  cold  house,  and 
is  increased  by  division.    Syn.  TrioopUia, 

Hele'niuiii.  Sneeze  Weed.  Named  after  the 
beautiful  Helen,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB, 

A  small  genus  of  showy,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  with  a  few  hardy  annuals.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  large  and  yellow,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  Rudbeckia,  which  similarity 
prevents  their  Introduction  to  the  flower 
garden.  H.  autumnale,  the  only  native  species, 
popularly  known  as  Sneeze  Weed,  is  a  showy 
plant,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
It  is  common  southward. 

Helia'nthemum.  Sun  Bose.  From  heUoa,  the 
sun,  and  antheimon,  a  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
Oi^iacecB, 

Low  shrubs,  generally  used  for  planting  on 
rock-work,  and  strongly  resembling  theCistus 
or  Bock  Bose.  As  most  of  the  species  are 
rather  tender,  they  require  protection  during 
winter.  For  this  reason  they  are  either  grown 
in  pots,  which  are  placed  on  the  rock-work 
among  the  stones,  or  taken  up  and  repotted 
in  winter,  to  be  planted  out  again  in  spring. 
They  are  generally  increased  by  seeds,  which 
ripen  in  abundance. 

Helia'nthns.  The  Sun  Flower.  From  heUoa, 
the  sun,  and  anthoa,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to 
the  common  but  erroneous  opinion,  that  the 
flowers  always  turn  their  fkces  toward  the 
sun.    Nat.  Ord.  Compoaita. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and 
herbaceous  perennials.  The  annual  of  this 
name,  H.  anwima,  though  a  native  of  Peru,  is 
of  the  hardiest  of  its  kind,  as  it  only  requires 
sowing  in  the  open  border.  The  flowers  are 
immense  in  size,  averaging  a  foot  in  diameter ; 
color  yellow  with  a  dark  disk.  It  is  not, 
however,  suitable  for  any  situation,  unless 
there  be  abundance  of  room,  on  account  of 
the  large  size  of  its  stalks  and  leaves.  It 
is,  however,  much  grown  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts, because  of  its  supposed  virtue  of 
absorbing  malaria.  Of  the  many  varieties  of 
this  species,  perhaps  the  flnest  are  H.  Mboaua 
ftattdoaua,  and  H.  Oaitfomioua,  both  of  which 
have  veiy  large,  extremely  double,  globular 
flowers  when  fully  developed.  B.  ImImtosms, 
the  well-known  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  some- 
times cultivated  for  its  tubers,  which  are  In 
considerable  demand  especially  in  Europe, 
for  soups,  etc.  The  name  of'  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  Is  considered  to  be  a  oomiption 
of  the  Italian  Oiraaole  ArHcocca  or  Sun-flower 
Artichoke,  under  which  name  it  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  distributed  from  the 
Famese  garden  at  Bome  soon  after  its  intro- 
duction to  Europe  in  1617.  The  perennial 
kinds  are  quite  hardv  and  many  of  them  are 
very  ornamental.  H,  orgyaUa,  a  species  from 
Texas,  forms  a  bush  from  six  to  ten  feet  In 
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height,  with  numerous  narrow  recurved 
leaves  surmounted  by  large  loose  panicles  of 
comparatively  small  bright  yellow  flower 
heads,  forming  when  in  bloom  a  veritable 
fountain  of  gold.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  useful  of  autumnal  flowering 
plants.  H.  mtdJb^fionts  pfemis,  a  variety  of 
H*  deoapetahtat  produces  large,  very  double 
flowers,  three  to  five  Inches  in  diameter,  ex- 
ceedingly showy  and  desirable.  JS.  riaidua 
and  several  other  species  are  well  worthy  of 
a  space  in  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants. 

HeUohry'sani.  Everlasting  Flower.  From 
hdios,  the  sun,  and  ehrjfioa,  gold ;  in  allusion 
to  the  brilliant  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Oomposita. 
Byn.  EKckryaum, 

The  genus  consists  of  annuals,  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  and  evergreen  shrubs,  the 
two  latter  rarely  seen  except  in  botanical 
ooUections.  The  common  yellow  Everlasting, 
H.  bracUatumf  Is  a  huxly  annual  that  only 
requires  sowing  In  the  open  border*  n»  bioolar 
is  a  very  slight  variety  of  it,  merely  differing  in 
having  the  outer  petals  tipped  with  copper 
ooJor ;  but  H,  maeranthum  has  white  flowers 
tipped  with  pink,  and  is  very  handsome.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Swan  Biver  oolonv. 
It  may  either  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
April,  to  flower  in  autumn,  or  in  a  hot-bed  in 
February  to  plant  out  in  May.  H.  orientcUej 
the  Immortelle  of  commerce,  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Orete,  althou^^h  known  in  Europe 
flinoe  1<S29,  was  not  generally  cultivated  before 
1815.  Atpresent  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  laud  gradually 
slopes  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  comes  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  positions  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  surrounded  by  dry 
stone  walls,  where  it  commences  to  bloom  in 
June.  It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the 
lai^er  tufts,  and  thrives  best  in  a  light,  stony 
or  porous  soil.  The  flowering  stems  are 
gathered  before  the  flowers  are  f  uUy  expanded, 
by  women,  who  make  them  up  into  small 
bundles  which  are  usually  placed  to  dry  on 
the  stone  walls  of  the  enclosure  in  which  they 
grow.  When  properly  dried,  they  are  taken 
away  by  young  girls  who  are  employed  to 
remove  the  downy  covering  from  the  stems. 
A  pound  weight  of  the  dried  plants  contains 
about  two  hundred  stems,  each  bearing  on  an 
average  twenty  flowers.  Each  tuft  of  the 
growing  plants  produces  from  sixty  to  seventy 
stems.  An  acre  of  ground  contains  about 
16,000  tufts,  which  will  annually  yield  from 
two  to  three  tons  weight  of  dried  Immortelles, 
and  a  well-established  and  well-managed  plan- 
tation will  continue  productive  from  eight  to 
ten  years.  The  flowers  are  sold  either  by  the 
bundle  or  weight,  the  bundles  ranging  from 
three  to  six  cents  each,  according  to  size, 
while,  if  sold  by  weight,  the  price  varies  from 
three  to  flve  dollars  a  hundred  weight, 
aooordlng  to  the  state  of  the  market. 
The  natural  color  of  the  flowers  is  a 
deep  vellow,  but  the  manufacturers  of 
garlanas,  bouquets,  wreaths,  etc.,  dye  large 
quantities  of  them  in  other  colors  also 
chiefly  black,  green,  and  orange-red.  This 
last  named  color,  said  to  be  obtained  from  a 
preparation  of  borax,  is  very  handsome,  and 
is  the  favorite  tint  of  the  people  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  Large  quantities  are  also  bleached 
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white,  with  a  preparation  of  chloride  of  Ume, 
and  with  the  natural  yellow  flowers  and  those 
that  are  dyed  black  are  used  to  form  the  wreaths 
and  other  devices  devoted  to  the  dead.  Those 
which  are  dyed  of  brighter  colors  are  used, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  natural  flowers,  for 
bouquets,  or  room  decoration ;  in  these,  how- 
ever, the  Immortelle  takes  no  prominent  place 
among  other  flowers.  Its  ffreat  distinction 
from  them  seems  to  consist  m  its  possession 
of  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  have 
induced  a  nation  of  sentiment  and  refined 
taste  to  select  it  as  the  most  fitting  of  all  to 
fill  the  office  and  bear  the  title  of  "The 
Flower  of  the  Grave."  The  manufacture  of 
Immortelle  wreaths  in  Paris  for  funeral 
decorations  engages  upwards  of  1,500  persons. 
The  Immortelles  are  gathered  in  August  on 
the  arid  hills  of  central  and  southern  France. 
They  are  brought  to  the  market  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  the  yellow  blossoms 
are  dyed  or  bleached  white,  green  or  red,  in 
readiness  for  All-Saints  and  All-Souls  days, 
November  1st  and  2d,  when  all  good  Frisians 
visit  their  relatives'  graves.  On  these  feteS' 
dea-mort8,  the  gates  of  the  cemeteries  are  beset 
with  dealers  m  wreaths,  crosses,  and  head- 
crowns.  At  Pere  la  Ohaise  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  200,000  persons  visit 
the  cemeteries,  and  the  sale  of  Immortelle 
wreaths  reaches  about  25,000.  The  silvery- 
white  "Gape  Flower"  of  the  florists  is 
Helichryaum  veaUtwn  (syn.  IJeiuooatemma)  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  from  South  Africa  in 
1774.  Large  quantities  are  imported  every 
year  from  the  Gape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  the  lovely 
silvery  sheen  of  the  flowers  superseding  in  a 

freat  measure  the  French  or  German  white 
mmortelles. 

Helloo'nia.  From  JETeZtoon,  a  hill  consecrated  to 
the  Muses;  from  its  affinity  to  the  genus 
Musa.    Nat.  Ord.  ScUaminecB, 

A  genus  of  interesting  plants  from  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Their  fruit  Is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  inferior  to  the 
Banana.  It  requires  the  same  general  treat- 
ment as  the  MarantOt  but  is  too  large  for  gen- 
eral green-house  cultivation.  Propagated  by 
division  of  plant. 

Helio'phila.  From  heUoBt  the  sun,  and  phOeo, 
to  love ;  referring  to  the  sunny  aspect  where 
they  delight  to  grow.    Nat.  Ora.  OrucffertB, 

Beautiful  little  annual  plants,  natives  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  generally  with  blue 
flowers,  and  very  long,  slender  stems.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  hot-bed  in  Febru- 
ary, and  the  plants  planted  out  in  a  warm, 
open  situation  in  May. 

HeUo'psis.  Ox-eye.  From  heUoSt  the  sun,  and 
opaia,  like ;  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of 
the  fiowers.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUs. 

A  genus  comprising  about  six  species  of 
hardy  perennials,  with  rather  large,  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  The  native  species,  3.  IcBvia, 
is  very  showy  and  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Raliotrope.    See  Hdiotropium. 

Hellotro'piunL  Heliotrope.  From  heUoa,  the 
sun,  and  tropA,  twining ;  in  reference  to  the 
curled  or  twining  flower  branch.  Nat.  Ord. 
Boraai$uice(B. 

This  genus  of  interesting  plants  consists  of 
hardy  and  tender  annuals  and  green-house 
shrubs.    Of  the  latter  H,  Feruniamum  is  the 
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well-known  Heliotrope,  a  general  favorite 
from  its  delioious  fragrance.  It  grows  freely 
in  the  open  border.  After  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber,  ana  until  killed  by  frost,  the  plant  is  a 
complete  mass  of  bloom.  It  and  its  many 
varieties  are  also  largely  grown  in  the  green- 
house for  cut  flowers  in  winter,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  or  from  seed.  Intro- 
duced from  Peru  in  1757. 

HeU'ptenun.  From  heiUoSt  the  sun,  aaidpteron, 
a  wing.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUcB, 

An  extensive  genus,  separated  from  HeUchry' 
Bum,  with  which  it  was  jformerly  classed.  The 
species,  commonly  known  as  Everlasting 
flowers,  are  tender  annuals  from  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  name  "  Ever- 
lasting Flower "  is  promiscuously  applied  to 
the  plants  of  this  genus  and  their  allies.  The 
arrangement  of  them  in  bouquets  and  floral 
designs  is  an  extensive  business  in  France  and 
Germany.  Thev  grow  freely  from  seed,  and 
thrive  best  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  made  tolerably 
rich.  Introduced  from  Swan  Biver  in  1863. 
Bhodanthe  and  Astelma  are  placed  under  this 
genus  by  some  botanists. 

Hellebore.    See  EeUeborvs. 
White  or  Swamp.     Verairum  nigrum. 

Helle'boras.  Hellebore.  From  fcefem,  to  cause 
death,  and  bora,  food;  in  reference  to  its 
poisonous  quaUty.    Nat.  Ord.  RanwncuiaoecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  growing  best  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  The  "Christmas  Bose,*'  H,  nigert  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus,  on  account  of  its  flowering  in 
winter  or  very  early  In  spring,  before  almost 
every  other  flower.  If  grown  in  a  frame,  it 
will  be  true  to  its  name,  and  flower  freely 
during  the  Ohristmas  holidays.  It  is  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots;  introduced  from 
Austria  in  1596. 

Helmet.  The  hooded  upper  part  of  some  flow- 
ers, as  in  the  Monkshood. 

Helmet  Flower.  A  common  name  applied  to 
Acomtum,  CoryarUheSf  and  SadeUaria, 

He'lmia.  In  honor  of  Dr.  C.  Hdm,  a  German 
ecclesiastic.    Nat.  Ord,  DioBooreacem. 

A  genus  of  handsome  climbers,  allied  to  the 
Diosoorea  or  Yam,  and  requiring  the  same 
treatment. 

Helo'nias.  From  fteloe,  a  marsh ;  habitat  of  the 
species.  A  genus  of  lAliacea^  the  only  species, 
of  which  H,  bttUato  is  a  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  flowering  early  in  spring,  found 
sparingly  In  boggy  places  from  New  Jersey  to 
"^ginla. 

Hemero'caUi'deaD.  A  sub-division  of  the  nat- 
ural order  LiUacea. 

HemerocalUar  Day  Lily.  From  ftemera,  a  day, 
and  kaUoa,  beautv ;  alluding  to  the  beauty  and 
duration  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  LOiaoea. 

Strong  perennial  plants,  with  yellow  or  cop- 
per-colored flowers.  They  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  thrive  best  in  a  moist,  shady  situation. 
The  more  common  sorts  are  unworthy  of  culti- 
vation. H*  JUxoa,  found  from  the  south  of 
Europe  to  Siberia  and  Japan,  has  beautiful 
clear  yellow,  very  fragrant  flowers,  borne  in 
clusters  on  tall  scapes.  If  in  a  shady 
border  they  remain  some  time  in  flower. 
Propagated  by  division  of  the  root. 
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Hemioni'tea.  From  ftemionos,  a  mule ;  supposed 
to  be  barren.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodUjuxm. 

A  small  genus  of  Ferns,  with  simple  palmate 
fronds,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds.  They  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting plants  for  the  hotrhouse,  where  they 
must  be  grown.  They  are  inci'eased  by  divi- 
sion ;  introduced  in  1798. 

Hemlte'Ua.  From  hemi,  half,  and  idia,  a  lid ;  in 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  indusium.  A 
genus  of  about  thirty  species  of  tree  ferns, 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiactfB* 

Natives  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  They  are  all  strong  growers  making 
beautiful  specimens,  but  require  a  large  green- 
house or  conservatory  to  give  room  for  their 
proper  development. 

Hemlook.    See  Cknwum  macidaiwm. 
Water.    Oicula  t^«ro6a,  and  C,  maotiteto. 
Spruce.    See  Tauga  Camadenaia, 

Hemp.  The  common  name  of  (kamabia  ao^oo, 
also  applied  to  various  valuable  flbres 
employed  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Bow-String  of  India.  Sanaeciera  ZeyUmUsa, 
and  CalMirovia  gigantea. 

Canada  or  Indian.    Apocynium  comnabinium. 

East  Indian.  Ckmndbia  acUttMx,  and  Htbiaeua 
cainnabinua. 

Manilla.    The  flbre  of  Muaa  textiUa. 

Water.  Eupalorwm  eannabinum,  Acnida 
ecmnabina,  and  Bidena  iripaarHta. 

Hemp  Nettle.    Oaleopaia  TOrakU. 

Hemp  "Weed.    Climbing.  Mikania  acandena. 

Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy.    See  JBeUia  peratmia. 

Hen  and  Chickens.  A  popular  name  for  one 
of  the  Houseleeks,  Sempenjivum  aohoMftrmn. 

Henbane.    See  Hyoacyamua, 

Henna  Plant.    Lawaonia  aJUba. 

Hep,  or  Hip.  The  fruit  of  the  Dog  Bose,  Roaa 
ocumho,  and  other  species  of  Roaa. 

Hepa'tioa.  From  hepcU^coa,  relating  to  the 
liver ;  referring  to  the  lobed  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
BaiMmculaoetB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, one  of  our  earliest  **  wild  flowers,"  and 
very  common  in  the  woods  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States.  It  succeeds 
well  in  a  shady  border. 

Heracleum.  Cow  Parsnip.  From  Aerocles,  a 
plant  consecrated  to  Hercules.  Nat.  Ord. 
umbeUiferfa. 

A  genus  of  large,  coarse-growing,  hardy 
perennials  tmd  biennials,  bearing  large  umbels 
of  white  flowers.  They  are  all  too  weedy  in 
appearance  for  the  flower  garden,  being  suit- 
able only  for  large  masses  in  rocky  places 
difficult  to  cultivate. 

Herb.  A  plant  that  does  not  possess  a  woody 
stem. 

Herbaoeoos.  Merely  green,  or  thin  green  and 
cellular,  as  the  tissue  of  membraneous  leaves. 
Also  producing  an  annual  stem  from  a  peren- 
nial root. 

Herbaoeoos  Plants,  Hardy.  W.  Bobinson  in 
"  Hardy  Flowers,"  London,  1888,  says :  "  The 
culture  of  the  flnest  hardy  perennials  need 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  that 
of  bedding  plants,  or  anything  else—indeed  it 
would  enhance  the  beauty  of  all,  and  in 
almost  every  garden  there  is,  goodness 
Jmows,  an  abundance  of  room  for  Improve- 
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ment  of  this  kind.  To  discuss  the  subject 
from  the  basis  of  the  *' mixed  border,"  is 
completely  to  beg  the  question,  and  In  most 
cases  when  people  discuss  this  question,  the 
old  mixed  border  seems  to  represent  their 
ideal  of  the  highest  beauty  to  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
flora  of  our  gardens.  To  me  it  has  a  very 
different  and  a  very  much  wider  and  nobler 
aspect.  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
that  people  have  spoken  so  encouragingly  of 
the  matter,  considering  their  point  of  view. 
During  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  I  have 
sought  after  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  unre- 
mittingly, and  previous  to  that  I  had  seen  a 
few  good  old-fashioned  mixed  borders ;  but  at 
no  time  have  I  ever  seen  anything  In  this  way 
that  displayed  a  tithe  of  the  beautiful  plants 
which  it  might  have  had,  or  that  was  in  any 
way  worthy  of  a  beautiful  garden.  Assuredly 
a  well  arranged  mixed  border  would  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  ever  seen  in  any 
garden.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  that  way  that 
the  plants  under  discussion  may  be  made 
available.  Many  combinations  of  the  utmost 
1>eaut7  and  which  have  not  yet  been  attempted 
in  gardens,  are  quite  possible  with  them,  and 
Tery  few  have  any  idea  of  the  many  divers 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  cultivated,  so  as  to 
attain  the  happiest  results."  A  collection  of 
hardy  plants  is  most  interesting,  and  should 
form  a  feature  in  every  garden.  Their  treat- 
ment is  of  the  easiest  description,  provided 
due  preparation  is  made  for  their  reception, 
and  ordinary  attention  bestowed  afterwards 
in  keeping  the  borders  cleaned,  and  the  plants 
tied  up  to  protect  them  from  rough  winds. 
Some  sorts  are  well  adapted  for  massing  in 
large  or  small  beds,  the  majority  however, 
most  suitable  for  cultivation  in  private  gar- 
dens may  be  better  arrangea  in  mixed 
borders,  reserving  the  dwarf  and  more  deli- 
cate sorts  for  special  culture  in  the  rock- 
garden.  A  general  display  at  an^  particular 
season  is  not  usually  the  rule  with  a  varied 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  yet  their 
flowering  period  extends  with  one  or  another 
genus  nearly  throughout  the  year;  spring 
and  autumn  being  the  seasons  when  mo»t 
are  represented,  their  requirements  being 
more  fuUy  met  by  a  cooler  temperature  and 
moister  atmosphere  than  those  experienced 
in  summer.  Mixed  borders,  groups  and  beds 
of  the  flner  perennials  maybe  much  improved 
by  being  varied  with  tufts  of  the  finer  orna- 
mental grasses,  fchich  see.  Various  select 
perennius,  grown  in  quantity,  afford  an  in- 
Taluable  supply  of  cut  flowers  especially  in 
early  autumn;  a  large  number  also  of  the 
bulbous  section,  flower  very  early  in  spring, 
and  are  additionally  attractive  and  useful  on 
that  account.  The  majority  of  hardy  plants 
may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  sown  outside 
after  the  flrst  of  April,  when  germination  is 
tolerably  certain ;  a  large  proportion  however 
may  be  readily  propagated  by  division  on  the 
commencement  of  the  new  growth  in  spring. 
The  following  selection  embraces  many  of 
the  most  desirable  species  and  varieties ;  as  a 
guide  in  planting  we  give  the  color  and  the 
average  height  In  feet : 
Achillea  Eupatorlum,  bright  yellow,  4  ft. 
Millefolium  roseum,  rose,  2  ft. 
Ptarmica  fl.  pi.,  double  white,  1  ft. 
tomentosa,  bright  yellow,  1  ft. 
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Aconitum  Califomioum,  blue,  2  to  3  ft. 

Japonicum,  flesh  color,  6  ft. 

Napellus,  blue,  3  to  4  ft. 

yariegatum,  blue,  3  to  4  ft. 
Acorus  Japonlcus  variegata,  1}^  ft. 
Adonis  vernalis,  yellow,  %  to  1  ft. 
^gopodlum  podograrla  variegata,  white,  1  ft. 
^thionema  grandiflora,  rose,  1}^  ft. 
AJuga  reptans,  blue,  ^  ft. 

reptans  variegata,  blue,  ^  ft. 
Allium  Moly,  yellow,  1  ft. 
Alyssum  saxatile,  yellow,  1  ft. 
Amsonla  salicifolia,  blue,  2  ft 
Anchusa  Itallca,  bright  blue,  3  ft. 
Anemone  Japonica,  rosy  carmine,  2  ft. 

Japonica  alba,  white,  2  ft. 
Anthemls  tlnctoria,  yellow,  1}^  ft. 
Antherlcum  Llliastrum,  white,  1^  ft. 
Aqullegia  ccerulea,  blue  and  white,  1  ft. 

chrysantha,  yellow,  2  ft. 

The  various  varieties  of  A.  vulgaris,   both 
double  and  single,  height  2  to  3  ft. 
Arable  albida,  white,  X^to'jitt. 

albida  variegata,  white,  ^ft. 
Armeria  vulgaris,  or  maritima,  the  variety  ccdled 

**  Crimson  Gem,"  bright  rose,  1  ft. 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  orange,  2  ft. 

vertlclliata,  white,  1)4  ?t. 
Asperula  odorata,  white,  1  ft. 
Aster  prenanthoides,  light  blue,  3  ft.,  and  many 

others  of  our  native  species. 
Astilbe  Japonica  (Spirraa),  white,  1  ft. 
Aubretia,  several  species,  light  purple,    very 

dwarf. 
Baptisia  Australis,'blue,  2  to  3  ft. 
Betonica  grandiflora,  purple,  2  ft. 
Bocconla  cordata,  buff-color,  5  to  6  ft. 
Boltonia  iateesquama,  light  blue,  3  ft. 
Campanula.    The  species  of  this  genus  are  all 

well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Centeurea  montana,  purple,  1  ft. 
Centranthus  ruber,  and  ite  white  variety,  2  ft. 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  white  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, very  dwarf. 
Chrysopsis  Mariana,  yellow,  1  ft. 
Clematis  crispa,  lilac,  4  to  6  ft. 

erecta,  white,  3  ft. 
Colchicum  autumnale,  pink,  1  ft. 
Commellna  coBlestls,  blue,  1  ft. 
Convallaria  majalls  (Lily-of-the-Valley). 
Coreopsis  auriculata,  yellow,  2  to  3  ft. 

lanceolata,  yellow,  2  ft. 

tenuifolla,  yellow,  1%  ft. 
Coronilla  varla,  rose  and  white,  2  to  3  ft. 
Corydails  nobllls,  yellow,  1  ft. 
Cyprlpedlum  spectabile,  and  other  species. 
Delphinium  coelestinum,  light  blue,  4  ft. 

formosum,  blue  and  white,  3  ft. 

nudicaule,  scarlet,  2  ft. 

Wheelerii,  blue  and  purple,  4  ft. 
Dlanthus  plumarius,  light  purple,  1  ft. 
Dlcentra  eximia,  pink,  1>^  ft. 

spectabills  (Dielytra),  pmlc,  2  ft 
Diotamnus  Fraxinella,  pink,  1%  ft. 

Fraxinella  alba,  white,  1)^  ft. 
Dodecatheon  Meadia,  etc.,  pink  and  yellow,  1  ft. 
Doronlcum  Caucasicum  and  other  sorto,  yel- 
low, 2  ft. 
Dracocephalum,  several  species,  blue,  1  to  2  ft 
Echinacea  purpurea,  red,  3  to  4  ft. 
Echinops  spheerocephalus,  light  blue,  3  ft. 
Eomecon  chlonantha,  white,  1  ft 
Epiloblum  augustlfolium,  crimson,  S  to  6  ft. 
Eplmedlum  alplnum,  red,  1  ft 

violaceum,  white  and  violet,  1  ft 
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Eranthlfl  hyemalis,  yellow,  U  ft. 
Eryngium  amethystilnum,  light  blue,  3  ft. 
Euphorbia  corollata,  white,  1}4  't> 
Funkla  lanoeolata,  lilao,  1^  ft. 

ovata  marginata,  blue,  1^  ft. 

suboordata,  white,  2  ft. 
Galium  mollugo,  white,  3  ft. 
Oeranium  pratense,  light  purple,  2  ft 
Oeum  coccineum  plenum,  scarlet,  2  ft. 
GUlenia  trifoUata,  light  red,  1  to  2  ft. 
Glauoium  comiculatum,  yellow,  2  ft. 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  white,  3  ft. 
Harpalium  rigldum,  yellow,  3  ft. 
Helianthus  multiforus,  yellow,  4  ft. 

orgyalis,  yellow,  6  ft. 
Helleborus  niger,  white,  ^  ft. 
Hemerooallis  flava,  yellow,  2  ft. 

rutilans,  orange-red,  2  ft. 

Kwanso  fl.  pL,  orange-red,  2  ft. 
Hesperis  matronalls,  purple  and  white,  1 W  ft. 
Hibiscus  grandiflora,  white  and  rose,  4  to  5  ft. 
HyacinthuB  candicans,  white,  4  ft. 
Iberls  oorrsBfolia,  white,  1  ft. 

Gibraltarioa,  rosy-white,  1  ft. 

sempervirens,  white,  ^  ft. 
Iris  fcBtidissima  variegata,  bluish,  1)^  ft 

Germanica,  many  sorts,  1 W  ft. 

Kasmpferii,  many  sorts,  2  ft. 

pumila,  purple  and  white,  }4  ft. 
Lamium  maoulatum,  purple,  ^  ft. 
Lathyrus  platyphyllus  (varieties),  6  ft. 
Liatris  pycnostaohys,  purple,  3  ft. 

spicata,  purple,  2  to  3  ft 
Libertla  ixioides,  white,  1}4  ^ 
Lilium,  many  sorts,  1  to  5  ft. 
Lobelia  cardfnalis,  scarlet,  2  ft. 
Lotus  comiculatus,  yellow,  very  dwarf. 
Lupinus  polyphvlluB,  blue,  1  ft. 
Lychnis  Ohalcedonlca  fl.  pi.,  scarlet. 

Chalcedonica  alba,  white,  3  ft. 
Lysimachia  olethroldes,  white,  2  feet 

nummularla,  yellow,  very  dwarf. 

vulgaris,  yellow,  2  ft. 
Lythrum  salicaria,  reddish-purple,  2  to  5  ft 
Mertensia  vlrginica,  blue  and  red,  1^  ft 
Monarda  didyma,  scarlet,  2  ft. 

Bradburiana,  purple,  2  ft. 
MyosoUs  palustris,  light  blue,  ^  ft. 
Narcissus,  many  sorts,  1  ft. 
(Enothera  Fraseri,  yellow,  2  ft 

riparia,  vellow,  1  ft. 

Missouriensis,  yellow,  ^  ft. 
Omphalodes  verna,  blue,  |^  ft. 
Papaver  orientale,  scarlet,  4  ft. 
Phlox  subulata,  purple;  reptans,  reddish-pur- 
ple, and  other  dwarf  sorts. 

Garden  hybrids  of  P.  decussata,  etc. 
Platycodon  grandiflorum,  blue,  liitt. 

grandiflorum  album,  white,  IV  ft. 
PcBonia  officinalis,  many  varieties  and  colors, 
2  ft 

tenuifolia  fl.  pi.,  crimson,  1  ft. 
Polemonium  coeruleum  and  reptans,  blue,  1  ft 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  syn.  P.  Sieboldil,  white, 

4  ft 
Pyrethrum  roseum  and  other  species,  1J4  ft. 
Kamondia  Pyrenaica,  light  purple,  dwart 
Banunculus  aconitifolius  fl.  pL,  white,  2  ft 

acris  fl.  pi.,  yellow,  2  ft. 
Bomneya  Coulterl,  white,  5  ft. 
Budbeckia  triloba,  and  other  species,  yellow,  2 

to  3  ft 
Salvia  pratensis,  blue,  1}4  ft. 
isiangulnaria  Canadensis,  white,  }^  ft. 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  pink,  dwaxi. 
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Saxifraga  craseifolla,  red,  1  ft 
Sedum,  many  sorts,  principally  dwarf. 
Sempervivum,  many  sorts. 
Bilene  alpestris,  rose,  )^  ft. 

viscosa  fl.  pi.,  deep  pink,  1  ft. 
Spircea  Aruncus,  white,  4  ft. 

Filipendula  fl.  pi.,  white,  1  ft 

lobata,  red,  2  ft. 

palmata,  red,  2  ft. 

tJlmaria,  white,  1  ft. 

variegata,  white,  1  ft. 
Stachvs  ianata,  purple,  1  ft. 
Symphytum  asperrlmum,  bluish-purple,  2  ft 

officinale  variegata,  wliite,  2  ft. 
Tradescantia  Vlrginica,  blue  and  white  varie- 
ties, 2  ft. 
Tricyrtis  grandiflora,  white  and  purple,  1>^  ft. 
Trifolium  Incamatum,  rose  colored,  1  ft. 

rubens,  purplish  red,  1  ft. 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  white,  )^  ft. 
Tunica  saxifraga,  red,  dwarf. 
Valeriana  officiualis,  white,  3  ft. 
Veronica  spicata,  blue  and  other  sorts. 
Vinca  minor,  white  and  blue  varieties,  dwarf. 
Viola,  many  sorts  and  colora,  )^  ft. 
Yucca  filamentosa,  white,  5  ft. 

Herbarium.  The  Herbarium  or  Hofiua  Siccus^ 
is  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
named  and  systematically  arranged.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  student,  as  well  as  to  the 
working  botanist.  Beginners  In  the  study 
should  possess,  or  have  access  to  an  her- 
barium, which  should  contain  specimens  rep- 
resenting all  tfaie  natural  orders,  and  as  many 
of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  plants  of  his 
immediate  vicinity  or  district  as  possible.  An 
herbarium,  however,  may  be  restricted  to  a 
particular  family  of  plants,  made  the  object 
of  special  study. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  size  of  the  sheets  for 
the  Herbarium.  The  principal  British  her- 
baria adopt  the  size  of  IS^ixlO}^  inohes, 
which  is  thought  rather  narrow,  rarely  per- 
mitting two  specimens  of  the  same  species  to 
be  placed  side  by  side.  In  the  United  States 
16U  X  11^  has  been  adopted,  and  which  Is, 
pernaps,  the  best  to  follow,  though  we  think 
a  size  of  20  X 16  Inches  is  not  too  large  to 
handle  for  the  genus  covers,  the  species 
paper  being  one-quarter  of  an  inch  narrower. 

Specimens  intended  to  be  dried  should  be 
gathered  on  a  flne  day ;  if  wet  with  rain  they 
are  liable  to  lose  their  color,  the  great  enemy 
to  the  preservation  of  which  is  damp.  In 
readiness  there  should  be  six  or  eight  pieces 
of  8t<»ut  book  or  millboard,  say  twenty  inches 
long  by  flfteen  broad,  a  good  supply  of  old 
newspapers  folded  to  about  the  same  average 
dimensions;  also  a  few  quires  of  blotting 
paper,  a  few  pieces  of  tissue  paper  cut  to  the 
size  of  one's  hand,  and  half  a  dozen  squares  of 
cotton  wadding  cut  to  the  same  size  as  the 
boards.  Using  a  board  as  a  foundation,  place 
upon  it  a  couple  of  the  folded  newspapers, 
and  then  dispose  the  plant  in  the  middle,  let- 
ting it  fall  naturally,  but  keeping  the  leaves 
ancT  other  parts  as  little  crumpled  as  possible; 
cover  in  turn  with  blotting  paper,  then  news- 
papers, and  so  on  till  all  are  safely  deposited. 
The  extra  bouds  are  to  interfere,  if  needful, 
the  tissue  paper  is  to  lay,  when  necessary, 
over  flowers  of  particular  delicacy ;  the  oot^ 
ton  -wadding  is  to  employ  when  the  stem  of 
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the  Bpeelmen  Is  Inordinately  thick,  so  that  a 
yacuum  would  be  caused  If  the  wadding  were 
not  there.  A  stout  board  at  the  top  completes 
the  preparations.  A  weight  of  several  pounds 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  height  of  the 

glle,  .should  be  placed  on  top  for  twenty-four 
oursy  when  on  examination  the  specimens 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  flat  but  limp  and  full 
of  moisture.  Now  shift  them  into  blotting 
paper,  with  tissue  XMiper  where  very  tender, 
and  newspapers  between  each  as  before.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  specimens  should  have  a 
second  shift,  all  the  papers  used  being  perfectly 
dry  and  tmirtii.  A  third  and  fourth  shift  into 
dry  and  warm  papers,  will  ordinarily  suffice 
to  dry  the  specimens  thoroughly,  and  fix  the 
colors.  It  is  no  adyantage  to  use  warm 
papers  for  the  commencing  process,  which  is 
merely  one  of  compression.  Drying  rarely 
commences  for  at  least  two  days,  and  the 
more  rapidly  this  is  accomplished  the  better 
the  success  in  retaining  the  colors. 

When  perfectly  diy,  the  specimens  should 
be  laid  out  upon  half  sheets  of  tolerably  stiff 
paper,  and  the  half  sheets  be  placed  within  a 
whole  sheet.  If  the  specimens  are  likely  to 
be  often  handled  and  examined,  it  is  desirable 
they  should  be  mounted.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  glueing  bodily  on  the  sheet  with 
white  glue,  or  by  transverse  strips  of  gummed 
paper.  Sometimes  it  is  preferable  to  keep  the 
specimens  loose.  Inferior  ones  can  then  be 
superseded  by  better;  the  venation  of  the 
leaves  can  be  scrutinized  when  there  is  need, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  labor  saved.  When 
mounted,  the  name,  date,  and  locality  where 
gathered,  should  be  written  on  the  contain- 
ing paper ;  if  kept  loose,  the  same  particulars 
should  be  stated  on  a  ticket  and  the  ticket 
attached  to  the  specimen.  As  soon  as  a  num- 
ber are  got  togetner,  they  should  be  sorted, 
according  to  their  natural  orders,  a  sheet 
being  devoted  to  every  order,  with  its  name 
In  bold  writing  on  the  outside.  When  the 
orders  themselves  become  well  Illustrated, 
the  genera  should  be '  Isolated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  when  a  genus  becomes  well  Illus- 
trated the  particular  species  should  have  sep- 
arate sheets.  Bv  this  means  continual  ex- 
pansion is  provided  for.  "  There  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 
The  nomenclature  and  arrangement  should  be 
according  to  some  published  catalogue,  the 
newer  the  better.  Finally  the  sheets  of  spec- 
imens should  be  deposited  in  a  suitable  cabi- 
net, or  they  may  be  wrapped  in  brown  paper, 
marked  outside  as  to  the  contents.  This  pre- 
serves them  from  dust,  which  Is  often  a  sad 
blemish  to  an  Herbarium,  where  oleanliness 
ranks  next  to  order  and  accuracy. 

Everything  that  is  Interesting  in  economic 
botany,  useful  in  medicine,  employed  in  art 
or  science,  curious  in  structure,  or  in  any 
way  identified  with  floriculture,  is  worthy  of 

£  reservation.  The  object  of  the  Herbarium 
\  to  illustrate  the  plant  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  possible.  Such  plants  accordingly  as 
grasses  and  ferns,  should  be  procured  at  dlf- 
ierent  stages.  Ootyledons,  root  leaves, 
sprajTB  showing  plumules,  others  showing 
stipules;  autumnal  foliage,  leaves  bearing 
parasitic  fungi,  should  all  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  flowers.  Seed-pods  likewise  should 
be  mtroduced  and  packets  of  ripe  seed  should 
be  kept  in  envelopes.    Tendril-bearing  pluits. 
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such  as  the  Vetoli,  and  twiners  like  the  Hop, 
should  be  got  while  dinging  to  their  prop, 
and  the  two  be  dried  together.  Thus  we  see 
the  mode  of  life  as  well  as  the  organs.  Pro- 
ducts also  should  be  introduced,  such  as  lace 
bark,  and  the  bark  of  the  paper  Birch,  rice 
paper,  Brousonettia  cloth,  or  anything  that 
lies  flat,  and  helps  to  interpret  the  plants. 
Never  be  content,  except  where  unavoidable, 
with  a  fragment.  Every  specimen  should  be 
large  and  handsome,  coextensive  with  the 
room  given  by  the  paper.  Fragments,  of 
course,  are  better  than  nothing,  but  they 
should  be  regarded  as  only  specimens  pro  (em. 
An  Herbarium,  therefore,  is  a  life-long  ex- 
ercise in  everything  implied,  in  order  and 
neatness,  accuracy  of  scientiflo  observation 
and  discrimination,  and  in  exact  and  logical 
mental  worlc  It  is  an  unfailing  amusement ; 
it  is  profoundly  educational  alike  to  one's 
self,  and  to  others ;  it  is  a  commentary  on 
one's  tastes,  and  a  history  of  experience. 

Herbe'rtia.  Named  after  Dr.  Herberl,  Dean  of 
Manchester,  a  distinguished  investigator  of 
bulbous  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  IridaoeeB, 

Very  pretty  species  from  South  America, 
nearly  hardy,  requiring  only  the  protection  of 
the  frame.  It  does  well  grown  in  pots.  The 
flowers  resemble  the  Iris,  and  are  of  various 
colors,  blue  and  white  predominating.  Prop- 
agated by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1S30. 

Herb  Christopher.  Actanspicata,  and  Oatmmda 
regaUa. 

Herb  of  Oraoa,  or  Herb  of  Repentanoe.  BiUa 
graweoUns, 

Herb  Robert.    Oercunium  Robertiamun. 

Herbs.  In  every  garden  a  piece  of  ground 
should  be  speclaUy  devoted  to  Herbs,  more 
especially  to  those  of  which  only  a  few  plants 
need  be  kept.  Part  of  the  space  should  also 
be  devoted  to  the  annual  sorts  in  preference 
to  growing  them  in  various  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. It  is  also  Just  the  place  for  the  orderly 
and  systematic  culture  of  all  small  salading, 
such  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  a  constant  success- 
ion of  young  Onions,  a  row  of  Ohlves,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Badishes,  etc.,  throughout  the 
season.  Parsley  requires  special  attention,  as 
it  is  alwajrs  of  great  importance  for  garnishing. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  useful 
Herbs  in  cultivation  for  flavoring  purposes : 
Angelica,  Sweet  Basil,  Borage,  Burnet,  Oar- 
away,  Anise,  Chervil,  Chives,  Coriander,  Dill, 
Fennel,  Horehound,  Lavender,  Bosemary, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Mint,  Parsley,  Pennyroyal, 
Bue,  Sage,  Summer  and  Winter  Savory,  Tar- 
ragon, Thyme,  and  Wormwood. 

Herooles  Clnb.  AraUa  epinoaa,  and  XarUho- 
xyhun  ClatvchHereuUa, 

Herd's  Grass.  The  New  England  name  of 
PfUeumprateMe, 

In  Pennsylvania  Aaroelia  vulgaris  is  com- 
monly called  Herd's  Grass. 

Herma'nnia.  Named  for  Paul  Hermann^  at 
one  time  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  An 
extensive  genus  of  StercuHaeecB,  including 
about  eighfy  species  of  twiggy  undershrubs, 
having  the  stems  and  leaves  more  or  less 
clothed  with  starry  hairs.  The  pretty  noddinff , 
sometimes  sweet  scented,  flowers,  are  pale 
yellow,  orange,  or  reddish-colored,  disposed 
in  dense  clusters,  or  loose  racemes  or  panicles 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  Three  of  the  species 
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are  natives  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  rest  are 
all  Afrioan.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Hermaphrodite.  Having  both  stamens  and 
pistils  in  one  bloom,  as  in  most  common 
plants. 

Heron's  BilL    See  Erodiwn. 

Herpe'stia  From  h&rpeateat  a  creeping  thing; 
in  reference  to  the  creeping  stems.  Nat.  Ord. 
8crophvlaria/iem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, chiefly  aquatics,  common  throughout 
all  tropical  countries.  There  are  also  several 
species  found  in  marshy  places  in  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States.  The  species  are 
mostly  uninteresting.  H,  refl&xa,  a  species  of 
recent  introduction,  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the 
aquarium. 

Herra'nla.  Named  after  Gen.  Herran,  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bepublic  of  New  Grenada.  Nat. 
Ord.  SterculUuxcB. 

This  genus  consist  of  three  or  four  species 
of  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  South  America, 
and  one  from  Australia.  They  have  palm- 
like heads,  composed  of  large  digitate  leaves. 
They  are  very  showy,  but  too  large  for  general 
green-house  cultivation. 

Heaperalo'e.  From  heaperoa,  western,  and 
Aloe,  alluding  to  the  aspect  of  the  plant,  and 
its  native  liabitat.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiaoecB, 

H,  Zucctfolia  is  a  very  striking  and  interest- 
ing green-house  plant,  having  a  leafy  stem,  on 
a  very  short  caudex.  The  pale  rose-colored 
flowers  are  borne  in  loose  racemes  on  a  leafless 
scape,  three  to  four  feet  high.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  from  Texas  in  1882.  Syn. 
H,  Engelmafmi, 

Hespera'ntha.  Evening  Flower.  From  heaperoe, 
the  evening,  and  anthaa^  a  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
IridctcecB, 

A  genus  of  Cape  bulbs  closely  allied  to  the 
Ixia.  The  species  are  remarkable  for  expand- 
ing their  sweet-scented  flowers  In  the  even- 
ing; hence  their  name.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  white,  sometimes  stained  on  the  out- 
side with  purple  or  brown.  Oulture  same  as 
Lna;  introduced  in  1825. 

He'aperlB.  Bocket.  From  Aesperos,  the  evening; 
the  Bockete  being  sweeter  toward  evening. 
Nat.  Ord.  Cruciferm, 

These  flowers,  though  very  common,  are 
rarely  well  grown,  as  they  require  a  great  de^ 
of  care  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  They  are 
all  perennials ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering  they  should  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted into  fresh  and  very  rich  soil,  which 
must  be  of  a  light  and  friable  nature.  Thus 
treated,  the  double  white  and  double  purple 
varieties  of  Hesperia  nuUrotuUia  will  attain 
extraordinary  size,  and  will  flower  splendidly ; 
they  ai-e  propagated  by  seeds  or  oivision  of 
roots. 

Hesperosco'rdum.  Literally,  the  Onion  of  the 
West;  from  heaperos,  the  west,  and  akordon, 
garlic.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  Galifomia  bulbs,  allied  to 
the  AUium,  with  large  and  showy  flowers,  blue 
and  white.  They  have  a  strong  smell  of  gar- 
lic, which  is  a  barrier  to  their  introduction  to 
the  flower  garden.    Syn.  Brodusa. 

Hetera'nthera.  From  heieroa,  variable,  and 
anther ;  the  Anthers  are  variable.  Nat  Ord. 
Jbridacea. 
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A  genus  containing  about  eight  speoies  of 
ornamental  aquatic  perennial  herbs,  of  which 
one  is  African  and  all  the  rest  American. 
Flowers  blue  or  white,  produced  from  a  spathe 
in  the  axU  of  a  sheathing  leaf  stalk.  H.  retd- 
formia,  the  Mud  Plantain,  with  roundish  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves  and  white  flowers,  is  not 
unfrequent  by  the  muddy  banks  of  streams  in 
the  Southern  States.  A  Umaauim,  with  blue 
flowers,  is  found  from  western  Virginia  to 
Illinois  and  southward. 

Heterooe'ntron.  From  heteroa,  variable,  and 
kentron,  a  sharp  point.  Nat.  Ord.  MelaaU}fnaee(B, 
A  genus  of  free-flowering  under-shrubs  from 
Mexica  There  are  but  two  species,  one  H. 
album,  with  white,  the  other,  JET.  roaeum,  with 
crimson-purple  flowers,  produced  in  ludllary 
or  terminal  clusters.  They  make  very  desir- 
able plants  for  winter  blooming,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.    Syn.  Heeria. 

Heuche'ra.  Alum- root.  Named  after  Profeaaor 
Heucher,  a  Qerman  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Saaei' 
fragacea. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, natives  of  this  country  and  Siberia.  The 

.  leaves  are  entire,  from  the  center  of  which  the 
flower  scape  arises  from  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  terminal  panicles  of  greenish  or 
purplish  flowers.  The  root  of  H.  Americana 
Is  so  astringent  that  it  is  called  Alum-root ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 

Heacaoa'ntxia.  From  hex,  six,  and  centron,  a 
spur ;  alluding  to  two  of  its  stamens  having 
one  spur  each,  and  two  of  them  two  spurs 
each.    Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacea. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  of  climbing  habit,  with  dentate  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  purple  or  yellow,  produced  in 
many  flowered  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  in 
June.  They  are  natives  of  India,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  This  genus  is  now  in- 
cluded by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under  Thum^ 
hergia, 

Hibbe'rtia.  In  honor  of  66or^  Hibbert,  a  dis- 
tinguished promoter  of  botany.  Nat.  Ord. 
DiUeniacea. 

Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  froqi  New 
Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  There 
are  more  than  fifty  species  included  in  this 
genus.  Most  of  them  are  small,  heath-like, 
tufted  shrubs,  or  of  a  slender  trailing  habit ;  a 
few  are  climbing  shrubs.  Their  flowers  are 
yellow,  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
generally  give  out  a  very  unpleasant  odor. 
II.  dentaia,  a  climbing  species,  is  one  of  the 
most  showy,  and  grows  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
H.  volubilia,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus, 
has  a  stilT  climbing  stem  and  pale  yellow 
flowers  two  inches  across,  but  most  disagree- 
ably scented.  Propagated  from  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  spring;  introduced  in 
1823. 

Sabi'soos.  Virffil's  name  for  the  Marsh-mallow. 
Nat.  Ord.  MawacecB, 

An  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  annuals, 
perennials,  and  hardy  and  green-bouse  shrubs. 
All  the  kinds  bear  very  showy  flowers,  and 
deserve  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  H.  roaa- 
ainenaia  pleno  produces  large  double  flowers, 
scarlet,  and  yellow,  or  buff,  requiring  simple 
green-house  treatment.  A  singular  freak  of 
this  species  is,  that  orange  and  crimson  flow- 
ers are  occasionally  seen  on  the  same  plant. 
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Quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  H,  roso-aitMiMis 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years  that  are 
much  superior  to  the  typical  species.  H. 
Syriaetis  (Alth»a),  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
hardy  shrubs,  the  mure  valuable  as  it  is  a  free 
flowerer,  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and 
propagates  freely  by  seeds,  layers  and  cut- 
tings. There  is  a  pretty  variegated-leaved 
variety  of  H.  Syriacua,  quite  hardy,  introduced 
by  the  late  Bobei*t  Buist,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  used 
for  hedges  in  many  places  along  our  coast, 
where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for  any  other  shrub 
to  thrive,  if.  Moecheutoa  is  abundant  in  marshy 
places  along  our  coasts.  The  flowers  are 
a  light  rosy-pink  color,  sometimes  nearly 
white,  five  to  six  Inches  in  diameter,  borne  in 
great  numbers  on  a  scape  three  to  four  feet 
high.  This  species  improves  in  size  of  plant 
and  color  of  flower  by  removing  it  from  its 
habitat  to  a  di-y  situation  in  the  border.  H, 
Caitfamica  is  a  strong-growing  species,  bear- 
ing immense  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. The  perennials  are  propagated  by  seeds 
oi  division  of  roots.  The  annuals  are  showy 
and  grow  readily  from  seed.  H.  escidentua, 
or  Abelmoackus  escUknlua  of  modei*n  botanists, 
is  the  Okra  oi  the  gardens,  a  tender  annual 
from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  latter  it  is  known  as  Gombo,  and  is  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  seed  pods,  which  are  used 
as  a  vegetable.  The  unripe  pods  are  added  to 
soups  to  render  them  more  mucilaginous. 
They  are  also  pickled  like  capera,  and  make 
an  excellent  salad.  Okra  may  be  raised  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  warm.  The  dwarf  varieties  are 
preferable,  being  more  productive,  and  requir- 
ing less  space  for  their  development.  The 
soil  should  be  rich  to  make  tender  pods. 

HiokoTy.    See  Carya. 

HIera'ctoin.  Hawk  weed.  From  hierax,  a 
hawk;  being  supposed  to  sharpen  the  sight 
of  birds  of  prey.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUa. 

A  large  genus  of  free-flowering,  handsome 
herbaceous  perennials,  quite  hardy  and  well 
adapted  for  planting  among  rock-work,  or 
near  the  front  of  large  groups  of  mixed  plants ; 
the  genus  also  contains  a  very  beautiful  an- 
nual suited  for  growing  in  masses;  this  is 
perhaps  better  known  by  the  English  name 
of  the  genus,  Hawkweed.  The  flowers  of 
nearly  all  the  species  are  yellow,  several 
of  them  are  indigenous  and  common,  but  not- 
withstanding are  well  deserving  the  little  at- 
tention necessary  to  keep  them  in  the  neat 
Older  requisite  in  the  flower  garden.  Most 
species  are  from  Central  Europe,  and  have 
long  Deen  cultivated  as  garden  flowers. 

HIero'ohloa.  Holy  Grass,  Vanilla  Grass, 
Seneca  Grass.  From  hieros,  holy,  and  cA^oo, 
grass.    Nat.  Ord.  OraminaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses  inhabiting  high 
altitudes,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  species  have  no  agricultural  value,  as  they 
produce  but  little  herbage,  and  have  very  pow- 
erful creeping  roots,  which  are  very  diflicult 
to  extirpate,  making  it  troublesome  in  cul- 
tivated fields.  H.  borealiSy  having  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  much  used  in 
Catholic  countries  for  strewing  before  their 
churches.  In  Sweden  it  is  hung  over  beds  in 
the  belief  that  It  induces  sleep,  because  of  its 
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sacred  influence.  In  Iceland  it  is  used  to 
scent  the  clothes  and  apaiianents  of  the  In- 
habitants. The  scent  emitted  is  venr  similar 
to  that  of  the  Sweet-scented  Venial  Grass. 

Hill.  This  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
place  where  Tomatoes,  Com,  Potatoes,  Mel- 
ons, etc.,  are  planted;  and  the  use  of  the 
term  often  leads  the  novice  to  serious  errors 
in  planting,  as  it  gives  the  Impression  that 
a  hlU  or  mound  must  be  made  to  sow  and 
plant  on,  and  which  is  often  done  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  crop,  as  in  our  hot  and  dry  cli- 
mate, if  a  mound  of  four  or  flve  inches  is 
raised  above  the  general  level,  the  plants  suf- 
fer often  severely  in  dry  weather.  If  a  •*  hill " 
is  formed  at  all,  it  should  only  be  by  drawing 
the  soil  up  to  the  plant  to  support  it  after  it 
has  well  started  to  grow ;  such  a  mound  will 
then  do  less  harm,  as  the  foliage  shades  the 
ground.  In  planting  then,  piurticularly  on 
light,  dry  soils,  the  ** hills"  for  sowing  or 
planting  should  be  made  nearly  on  the  level 
surface. 

Hllum.  The  scar  produced  by  the  separation 
of  a  seed  from  its  placenta. 

Hi'ndsia.  Named  after  R.  B.  Hmd8,  a  zealous 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaoea, 

Green-house  evergreen  shrulw  from  Brazil. 
Some  of  the  species  are  plants  of  great  beauty. 
H,  violacea  bears  clusters  of  ultra-marine 
flowers  two  inches  long,  very  showv.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings;  Introduced  in 
1844. 

Hippea'stnun.  Knight's  Star  Lily.  From 
hippeuSt  a  knight,  and  aetrtm,  a  star ;  referring 
to  one  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  AmoryUi- 
dacetB. 

This  may,  with  justice,  be  termed  the  most 
noble  and  showy  section  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  flowers  are  variously 
colored;  some  species  have  them  entirely 
crimson,  while  others  are  white,  abundantly 
streaked  with  red  or  crimson.  The  plants 
requii-e  the  same  treatment  as  Amaryllis. 
This  genus  was  formerly  classed  with  the 
Amaryllis,  but  was  separated  from  it  some 
years  ago  by  the  Bev.  W.  Herbert,  who,  in 
fact,  reconstructed  the  whole  family.  They 
are,  however,  still  classed  by  many  under 
Amaryllis  (which  see),  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  gorgeous  and  attractive  hy- 
brids and  crosses  that  have  been  obtained  by 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  hybridist. 
Propagated  by  offsets.  First  introduced 
from  Lima  in  1836. 

Hippo'mane.  Manchineel  or  Manzanillo  tree. 
From  hippos,  a  horse,  and  fiian«,  madness ; 
alluding  to  the  effects  of  the  original  plant. 
Nat.  Ord.  EuphorbiacecB, 

H.  Mandnella,  the  only  species  is  an  ever- 
green one  that  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
and  is  very  common  in  many  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  and  in  Venezuela  and  Panama, 
usually  growing  on  sandy  sea  shores.  The 
violent  nature  of  the  Juice  of  the  Man- 
chineel tree  has  given  rise,  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  to  nearly  as  wonderful  stories  as 
those  associated  with  the  Upas  tree  in  the 
eastern. 

The  fruit  is  beautiful,  resembling  an  apple, 
but  is  a  virulent  poison.  The  whole  tree 
abonnds  with  a  white  milky  juice,  which  is 
also  of  an  acrid  noxious  quality.  If  a  single 
drop  of  this  juice  drops  on  the  skin,  it  causes 
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a  sensation  like  tlie  touch  of  a  hot  iron,  and 
raises  a  blister  on  the  part.  The  wood  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  brown  and  white, 
and  is  highly  prized  for  furniture  and  orna- 
ments. The  workmen  who  fell  the  trees  first 
kindle  a  fire  around  the  stem,  by  which 
means  the  juice  becomes  so  much  thickened, 
as  not  to  flow  out  when  wounds  are  made 
with  their  axes.  Whole  woods  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Martinique  have  been  burnt  in  order 
to  clear  the  country  ot  such  a  dangerous 
plant.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  propei'ties 
of  this  tree,  is  that  of  causing  blindness,  if  by 
chance  the  least  drop  of  the  milk,  or  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  wood,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  eyes.  Dr.  Seaman  states  that  at 
Yeraquas  some  of  the  ship's  carpenters  were 
blinded  for  several  days  from  the  Juice  getting 
into  their  eyes  whilst  cutting  down  the  Man- 
chineel  trees,  while  he  himself  suffered  tem- 
porary loss  of  sight  from  merely  gathering 
specimens. 

Hippo'phaB.  Sea  Buckthorn.  From  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  pho,  to  kill ;  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  poisonous  qualities  of  the  seeds. 
Nat.  Ord.  EUBog^MUXOB. 

H.  rhamnoidea,  is  a  strong-growing  decidu- 
ous shrub  or  low-growing  tree,  with  small 
foliage  of  a  curious  grey-green  color,  and 
yellow,  minute  flowers,  succeeded  by  bright 
orange-colored  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  very  suitable 
for  planting  near  the  sea  as  a  shelter.  It 
grows  satisfactorily  even  in  positions  that 
are  occasionally  drenched  by  the  sea-spray. 
When  In  fruit,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub. 

Hippn'nu.  Mare's  Tail.  From  hippua,  a  mare, 
and  owa,  a  tail ;  the  stem  resembles  a  mare's 
tail,  from  the  crowded  whorls  of  very  narrow, 
hair- like  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  HalorcLoacem. 

A  very  curious  aquatic  plant,  found  sparingly 
in  ponds  and  springs  from  New  York  to  Ken- 
tvLckj  and  northward.  Scientists  say  the 
plant  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable 
air,  which  assists  in  purifying  the  putrid  air 
of  marshes.  It  is  a  favorite  food  of  wild 
ducks. 

Hlxvate.  Hairy;  covered  with  somewhat  soft 
hairs. 


Covered  with  long,  stiff  hairs. 
Hoary.    Covered  with  white  down. 


See  Tephroaia. 

Hobble-bash.  A  common  name  for  Vtbvmwn 
IcUanoidea. 

Hoe.  This  consists  of  the  '*draw"  and  the 
*'  push  "  or  **  scuffle  "  hoe.  There  are  a  great 
many  modifloations  of  these.  For  deep  hoe- 
ing the  steel-pronged  draw  hoe  is  the  best 
Implement,  being  much  preferable  to  the 
blade  draw  hoe,  as  it  not  only  pulverizes  the 
soil  better,  but  its  points  penetrate  the  soil 
easier,  and  the  work  Is  thus  made  much 
lighter  for  the  operator.  The  blade  draw  hoe 
should  never  be  used,  except  when  the  ground 
is  evergreen  with  weeds  (a  condition  of 
things  which,  if  possible,  should  never  be 
allowed),  or  to  draw  earth  up  to  plants,  such 
as  Celery  or  Cabbages.  After  the  ground  is 
new  planted,  before  It  is  allowed  to  get  hard, 
the  *- scuffle"  or  '*push  hoe'  is  far  more 
effective  than  the  draw  hoe,  particularly  be- 
tween rows ;  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  than  with  the  draw  hoe,  but  of 
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course  that  is  simply  stirring  the  surface ;  for 
deep  cultivation,  the  steel-pronged  hoe  is  the 
best  implement. 

Hoffina'nnia.  A  synonym  of  Campi^oboirya^ 
which  see. 

Hog  Plum.    See  Spondiaa. 

Hog-weed.  A  common  name  for  Andmmia 
artemiaotfoUa, 

Hoi'tzia.    A  synonym  of  LcBseUa,  which  see. 

HolcuB.  From  keUco^  to  extract ;  the  original 
plant  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
extracting  thorns.    Nat.  Ord.  OraminaouB. 

A  genus  of  grasses  that  have  soft  woolly 
herbage,  mostly  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  but  little  value.  H.  lancUua  is  common  in 
our  moist  meadows,  having  become  natural- 
ized from  Europe ;  it  is  popularly  known  as 
Yelvet  Grass. 

Holly.    See  Bex. 

Hollyhock.    See  AUhaa  rosea, 

HoUy,  Sea.    See  Erygmtumi, 

Holy  OhoBt  Plant.    See  PeriaUria  dota. 

Holy  Graas.    A  name  applied  to  HierodocL^  a 

genus  of  sweet-sQented  grasses,  that  are  strewn 
before  the  church  doors  on  saints*  days,  in 
the  north  of  Europe.    See  Hierocioa, 

Holy  Rose.  A  name  given  to  the  Bose  of 
Jericho,  AncwtaKca. 

Holy  Thistle.    See  CardwM, 

Holy  Tree.  A  popular  name  for  Jfelia  Azt- 
dcurach, 

Homalome'na.  From  homaios,  flat,  and  fnene, 
moon;  a  translation  of  the  native  name  of 
some  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroid&B. 

A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  with 
heart  or  arrow-shaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
resembling  the  Ricfuirdia.  They  are  natives  of 
China.  ffT  eordata  is  occasionally  grown  in 
green-houses,  and  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Richardia,  H.  aranuUioa  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  its  root  is  sup- 
posed by  the  natives  to  possess  medicinal 
properties. 

Home'xia.  From  homerio,  to  meet;  the  fila- 
ments are  connected  in  a  tube  around  the 
style.    Nat.  Ord.  IridaoeiB. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  fiowering  bulbs 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  formerly 
included  in  the  genus  Morea,  They  succeed 
well  in  the  open  border,  but  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  during  winter.  Propagated 
by  offsets,  that  should  be  taken  off  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Honesty.    See  Lunaria. 

Honey  Bean.    See  Rohinia. 

Honey  Flower.    See  MeliaiUkua. 

Honey  Gkurlio.    See  Nectaroacordum. 

Honey  Looost.    See  Gleditachia, 

Honey  Plant.    The  genua  Hoya. 

Honeysaokle.  The  common  name  for  the  genoa 
Lonioera. 

Honey-wort.    See  Oeri/Uhe. 

Hoop  Pettiooat.  A  common  name  given  to  the 
genus  Corbularia;  also  to  Narciaaua  bulboco- 
dium. 

Hop.    See  Humulua  Lupulua. 
Japan.    A  popular  name  for  Humulua  Japai^ 
cua. 
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Hop  Hornbeam.    See  Ostrya. 

Hop  Tree.    The  popular  name  of  Ptdia  tHfa- 

Bo'rdeiim.  Barley.  According  to  Bodaaus.  the 
name  la  derived  from  horduSy  heavy ;  because 
the  bread  made  from  Barley  Is  very  heavy. 
Nat.  Ord.  GromtnocecB. 

A  genus  of  valuable,  erect  annual,  rarely 
perennial  grasses,  natives  of  Europe,  temper- 
ate Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  eztra-troplcal 
America.  The  most  useful  of  the  species  Is 
the  common  Barley,  H.  vulgaref  a  gi^n  which 
has  been  the  longest  in  cultivation,  and  Is 
more  generally  used  than  any  other.  The 
Egyptians  have  a  tradition  that  Barley  was  the 
first  grain  made  use  of  by  man,  and  trace  Its 
introduction  to  thehr  goddess  Isls.  Pliny,  in 
his  Natural  History,  speaks  of  its  great 
antiquity,  but  gives  no  account  of  its  origin, 
which  is  as  Jlttle  known  as  that  of  Wheat.  Of 
the  kinds  under  cultivation,  H,  vtUgare  is  the 
common  four-rowed,  if.  distichont  the  two- 
rowed,  and  H.  hexasUchon  the  Winter  Barley, 
which  has  sbc  rows  of  grain,  each  row  termi- 
nating in  a  long  beard.  This  is  the  species 
most  generally  cultivated  in  this  country.  H, 
jubakun^  Squirrel-tail  Grass,  Is  a  native  species, 
and  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes.  It  Is  often  cultivated  in  collections  of 
ornamental  grasses. 

Horehotmd.    See  Marrvbixkm  vulgare, 

Hbrkelia.  Named  after  J.  Horkel,  a  German 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  BoMtcecB, 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  found  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1826.  They  are  desirable  plants  for 
the  garden,  bearing  white  flowers,  and  having 
finely  cut  foliage,  like  the  Potentllla,  to  which 
it  1b  allied.     Bropagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

Hdrmi'niim.  From  hcrminon,  the  Greek  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  LcMoUb, 

H.  pyrenaioum,  the  only  species  Is  an  ele- 
gant hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
bluish-purple  flowers.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  is  increased  by  seeds  or  divisions. 

Horn.  Any  appendage  which  is  shaped  some- 
what like  the  horn  of  an  animal,  as  the  spur 
of  the  petals  in  lAnaria, 

Hom-beanL    See  Ccarpinua. 

Honied  Poppy.    See  Olauekun, 

Horn  of  Plenty.  The  common  name  of  Fedia 
CfonmcopicR. 

Horse  Balm.    See  ChUinaonia. 

Hone  Chestnut.    See  .^SSbcuIua. 

Horse  Bflnt.  A  common  name  for  Monarda 
pundaitL 

Bane  Nettle.    A  local  name  of  Solanum  Caro- 

ffilMflflC. 

Horseradish.  CfocMearia  armoracea.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  marshy  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  whence  it  was  introduced  Into 
our  gardens  at  an  early  day,  and  from  the 
gardens  it  has  escaped  into  moist,  waste 
places,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
generic  name  is  derived  from  cochlear^  a 
spoon ;  from  the  spoon-like,  or  concave  leaves 
of  .some  of  the  species.  As  a  condiment,  the 
Horseradish  is  in  general  use,  and  is  con- 
sidered stimulating  to  the  digestive  organs. 

This  root  is  an  Important  crop,  upwards  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  it  being  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  alone,  and  for  the  last 
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twenty  years  there  has  been  nothing  grown 
from  which  more  profit  as  a  second  crop  has 
been  realized.  It  is  always  grown  as  a  second 
crop  in  the  following  manner : 

In  preparing  the  roots  for  market  during 
winter,  all  the  small  rootlets  are  broken  off 
and  reserved  for  planting,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  main  root,  which  is  usually  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  weighing 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  The  root- 
lets, or  sets,  are  out  into  pieces  of  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  these  are  tied 
in  bundles  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  the  top  end 
being  out  square  and  the  bottom  end  slant- 
ing, so  that  in  planting  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  setting  the  root  ui^ide  down ;  for,  although 
it  would  grow  if  planted  thus,  it  would  not 
make  a  handsome  root. 

The  sets,  when  prepared,  are  stowed  away 
in  boxes  of  sand,  care  being  taken  that  a 
sufficiency  of  sand  is  put  between  each  layer 
of  bundles  to  prevent  their  heating.  They 
may  either  be  kept  in  the  boxes  in  a  cool 
cellar,  or  pitted  in  the  open  ground,  as  may  be 
most  convenient. 

Horseradish  is  always  cultivated  as  a  second 
crop,  and  usually  succeeds  Early  Cabbage, 
Cbmiflower  or  Beets.  Thus  we  plant  Early 
Cabbage,  lining  out  the  ground  with  the  one- 
foot  marker ;  on  every  alternate  line  are  flrst 
planted  the  Cabbages,  which  stand,  when 
planted,  at  two  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  between  the  plants. 
We  always  finish  our  entire  planting  before 
we  put  in  the  Horseradish,  which  delays  it 
generally  to  about  1st -of  May.  It  is  then 
planted  between  the  rows  of  Cabbage,  and  at 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  Cabbage  is  in 
the  rows,  giving  about  12,000  or  13,000  plants 
per  acre. 

The  planting  is  performed  by  making  a  hole 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  with  a  long 
planting  stick  or  light  crowbar,  into  which  is 
dropped  the  Horseradish  set,  so  that  its  top 
wUl  be  two  or  three  inches  under  the  surface ; 
if  the  sets  should  be  longer  the  hole  should  be 
made  proportionally  deep,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  set  is  not  nearer  the  surface  than  two  or 
three  inches ;  the  earth  is  pressed  in  alongside 
the  set,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  hole,  as  in  ordinary 
planting. 

The  main  reason  for  planting  the  set  so  far 
under  the  surface  Is  to  delay  its  comlngup 
until  the  crop  of  cabbage  be  cleared  off.  The 
Horseradish  makes  Its  main  growth  in  the 
fall,  so  that  it  is  no  injury  to  it  to  keep  it 
from  growing  until  July;  in  fact,  it  often 
happens  that  by  being  planted  too  near  the 
suriace,  or  too  early,  it  starts  to  grow  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  Cabbage  crop ;  in  such 
cases,  we  have  often  to  out  the  tops  off  twice 
with  the  hoe  before  the  cabbage  is  ready,  but 
this  does  not  injure  it  in  the  least. 

It  is  a  crop  with  which  there  is  very  little 
labor  during  summer ;  after  the  Cabbage  has 
been  cut  off,  the  Horseradish  is  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  and  as  it  quickly  covers  the 
ground,  one  good  deep  stirring  by  hoe  or  culti- 
vator is  all  that  is  required  after  digging  out 
the  Cabbage  stumps. 

When  grown  between  Early  Beets  the  cul- 
ture is,  in  all  respects,  the  same,  only  it  is 
more  profitable  to  have  the  rows  of  Beets  only 
eighteen  inches  apart ;  this,  of  course,  throws 
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the  Horseradish  nearer,  so  that  when  grown 
between  Beets  it  should  be  planted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  between  the  plants  In  the 
rows,  making  about  the  same  number  of  plants 
per  acre  as  when  planted  between  Early 
Cabbages. 

.This  manner  of  growing  Horseradish  we 
claim  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  methods 
generally  practised.  All  American  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  we  have  seen,  follow  in  the 
same  track,  and  recommend  planting  the 
crottns.  This  not  only  destroys  the  most  sale- 
able part  of  the  root,  but  when  planted  thus, 
the  crowns  produce  only  a  sprawling  lot  of 
rootlets  which  are  utterly  unsaleable  in  the 
market. 

HoiBeradish  Tree.    See  Mormga, 

Horse-tail.    The  genus  Equiaetum, 

Hoorteaaia.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  garden ;  the 
word  is  often  contracted  thus :  hort. 

Hotei'a  Japonioa.      A   synonym    of    Spircsa 
or  AslUbe  Japoniea, 

Hottentot  Bread.  A  South  African  name  for 
Teatudlnaria  El^hantipea. 

Hottantot  Fig.    Meeembryanihemum  eduU, 

Hottcyiiia.  Water  Violet.  Named  after  P. 
HoUon,  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  iVtmu- 
laceiB, 

Hardy  aquatic  or  marsh  plants.  H.  tn/lato 
la  common  in  pools  and  ditches  from  New 
England  southward.  H.  pakuitria,  the  Water 
Violet,  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  plant,  com- 
mon in  pools  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
leaves  grow  wholly  under  water ;  from  them 
there  arises  a  long  flower  stalk  bearing  a 
pyramid  of  blue  or  white  flowers,  which  are 
disposed  in  whorls.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
plant  for  the  aquarium. 

HooUe'tia.  Named  after  M.  HouUei,  a  French 
gardener.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaoece, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Brazil.  The  genus  is  re- 
lated to  Stanhopea,  and  requires  the  same 
treatment. 

Hound's  Tongue.    See  Cynogloasum. 

Hooaeleek.    See  Sempervivum, 

Houato'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.BausUm, 
an  English  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea, 

This  elegant  genus  of  small  flowering  plants 
is  found  throughout  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
flower  borders,  rock-work,  or  shaded  beds, 
and  thrive  best  in  a  moist  situation.  The 
colors  of  the  flowers  are  white,  blue  and  pur- 
ple. Herbaceous  perennials,  popularlv  known 
as  Blueta,  and  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Ho'vea.  Named  after  A.  P.  Have,  a  Polish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Leffuminosa, 

A  genus  of  handsome,  blue-flowered  ever- 
green shrubs  from  New  Holland.  **  H.  CdaU 
^yn.  H,  ettiptiea),  one  of  the  best  known,  is  a 
beautiful  green-house  plant,  flowering  like 
most  of  the  species,  in  the  spring.  This  plant 
exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  the  flower  buds  of 
the  preceding  year  appearing  at  the  base  of 
those  expanded  during  the  present ;  a  common 
condition  of  leaf  buds,  which  are  always  visi- 
ble the  season  preceding  their  expansion,  but 
not  frequently  so  with  flower  buds,  which, 
though  .they  may  be  formed  several  years 
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before  their  development  externally,  gener- 
ally remain  concealed  till  the  period  of  their 
unfolding."  The  flowers  are  pea-shaped,  ax- 
illary, on  short  peduncles.  JPropagated  by 
seeds ;  introduced  in  1818. 

Hove'nia.  In  honor  of  David  Hoven,  a  Senator 
of  Amsterdam,  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  travels  of  Thunberg.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rhamncuxa, 

These  are  small  fruit-bearing  trees,  growing 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  pro- 
ducing a  fruit  which  is  said  to  taste  like  the 
Bergamot  pear.  H.  dulci8t  a  native  of  Japan, 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
grown  as  an  ornamental  fruit-bearing  tree. 
None  of  the  other  species  are  hardy. 

Ho'Dvea.  From  Lord  Howe's  Island  where 
only  the  genus  is  found.  Nat.  Ord.  Pdlmacea, 
This  name  is  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
two  palms  introduced  and  cultivated  under 
the  names  of  Kentia  BelmoreanOf  and  K, 
Foateriana. 

Ho'ya.  Wax  Flower.  In  honor  of  Thomas  Hoy, 
F.  L.  S.f  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land at  Sion  House,  England.  Nat.  Ord. 
ilsdepiadacecB. 

The  most  common  species,  H.  Camoea,  has 
curious,  wax-like  flowers,  from  which  drops 
a  sweet,  honey-like  Juice.  It  is  a  hot-house 
climber,  which  requires  a  light  rich  soil,  and 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  require  an 
average  temperature  of  not  less  than  75^  to 
root  freely,  it  is  sometimes  grown  in  green- 
houses, in  a  warm  situation,  exposed  to  the 
sun.  It  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  a  warm 
sitting-room,  as  it  grows  freely  without  direct 
light.  Intnxluced  from  Asia  in  1802.  The 
variegated-leaved  variety  Is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant;  H.  bella,  with  beautiful  waxy 
white  flowers  and  dwarf  shrubby  slender 
habit,  forms  an  excellent  subject  for  a  hang- 
ing basket  in  a  warm  green-house.  There  are 
many  other  species  of  much  beauty,  all  requir- 
ing a  warm  plant-stove  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. 

Huckleberry.  "Wliortleberry.  The  popular 
names  of  the  genus  Oayluaaacia,  of  which 
tiiere  are  several  species.  0.  dumoacL,  the 
Dwarf  Hucklel>erry,  O,  frondoaa,  the  Blue 
Huckleberry,  and  O,  reainosat  the  Black 
Huckleberry,  are  common  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  latter  being  the  Huckie- 
henry  of  the  Northern  States. 

Hudao'nia.  False  Heath.  Named  after  WUliam 
Hudson,  author  of  '*  Flora  Anglica."  Nat. 
Ord.  datacecB. 

A  genus  of  bushy  little  heath-like  shrubs, 
seldom  a  foot  high,  covered  all  over  with 
small  awl-shaped  or  scale-like  persistent 
downy  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous  small, 
but  showy  yellow  flowers  in  May,  crowded 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  Found 
in  d^  sandy  soil  near  the  const,  from  Maln^ 
to  V  Irginia.  From  its  resemblance  wnen  not 
in  bloom  to  Heather  (CaUuna  vulgaris),  it  is 
often  taken  for  that  plant. 

Hugelia.  27amed  after  Baron  Hugely  of  yienna, 
Nat.  Ord.  Folemoniacea. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Gali- 
fomia  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers, 
propagated  by  seeds.  First  discovered  in 
1833.  This  genus  is  now  included  under 
CHUa, 
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Hmna'ta.     Meaning  unknown.  Nat.  Ord.  Poljh 
podiacetB. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  evergreen  ferns, 
allied  to  i>avaUia.under  which  genus  they  are 
now  included  by  some  authors. 

Humble  Plant.    A  name  given  to  Mimosa  pu- 

dica. 
Hn'mea.    Named  after  Lady  Huime.    Nat.  Ord. 

ILeJeaana,  the  only  species,  is  an  elegant 
biennial  plant,  which  should  be  sown  on  a 
slight  hot-bed  in  spring,  then  potted  ofF  and 
kept  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  and  in 
.  the  green-house  during  winter,  to  be  finally 
planted  in  the  open  border  in  May  the  second 
year.  If  the  plants  are  repotted  once  or 
twice  during  the  course  of  the  first  summer, 
always  into  only  a  little  larger  pots,  they  will 
become  so  much  stronger  before  they  are 
finally  planted  out  as  amply  to  repay  the  ad- 
ditional trouble.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant 
for  the  lawn  or  sub-tropical  garden.  It  grows 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  its  brownish-red. 

Sink,  or  crimson  minute  flower-heads  being 
isposed  in  a  large,  loosely-branched  terminiJ 
fountain-like  panicle,  which  has  a  peculiar  but 
delightful  odor.  It  was  introduced  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1800.    Syn.  Agathomeria. 

Humming  Bird  Boali.  JEsdiynomene  MorUevi' 
doMis. 

Hmmning  Bird*a  Trumpet.    See  Zofuachmeria. 

Hu'mulufl.  The  Hop.  From  humua^  the  ground ; 
creeping  on  the  ground  if  not  supported.  Nat. 
Ord.  UHieacea. 

JET.  hipulfua,  the  common  garden  Hop,  has 
been  under  cultivation  in  Europe  from  a  very 
early  period.  It  was  well  known  bv  the 
Bomans,  and  is  mentioned  1^  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Lupua  saUctariua.  It  was  introduced 
from  Flanders  Into  England  in  1524.  Its  culti- 
vation, however,  met  with  violent  opposition ; 
petitions  to  Parliament  were  presented  against 
it,  hi  which  it  was  stigmatized  as  **  a  wicked 
weed  that  would  spoil  the  drink  and  endanger 
the  people."  The  Hop,  like  all  the  dicBclous 
family,  bears  its  flowers  on  separate  plants ; 
l^e  female  plant,  therefore,  is  alone  culti- 
vated. The  Hop  is  increased  by  cuttings 
from  the  most  healthy  of  the  old  shoots ;  two 
buds  are  required,  one  beneath  the  ground, 
from  which  will  spring  the  roots,  and  from  the 
other  the  stalk.  Ja.  Japomcua,  the  Japan  Hop, 
is  a  rapid-growing  climber,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  common  Hop.  Neither  heat, 
drought,  nor  insects  seem  to  trouble  it,  render- 
ing it  a  valuable  plant  for  covering  trellises, 
verandas,  eto.  Introduced  from  Japan  in  1886. 

Hungaiian  BdUIlet,  or  Hungarian  Oraaa.  Pani- 
cum  Germanicum.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
grass  for  light  soils,  and  is  very  early,  with 
abundant  foliage,  two  to  three  feet  in  height. 
It  stands  drought  well,  and  is  very  popular 
with  those  who  are  clearing  timber  lands. 

Humiema'mila.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  Hunne- 
nuum,  a  zealous  botanist  and  botanical  collec- 
tor.   Nat.  Ord.  Ptipaveraoem, 

An  erect-growing  herbaceous,  tender  peren- 
nial, allied  to  EachachoUzia.  JET.  fwnarictfolia, 
the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  Mexico;  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with 

flaucous   leaves,   resembling  those   of   the 
'umatories,  and  bears  large,  solitary  terminal 
flowers,    like    those   of    the    EachachoUgia. 
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Although  a  perennial,  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  as  an  annual  by  starting  the  seeds 
early  in  spring,  in  the  green-house  or  hot-bed. 

Huntley'a.  Named  after  the  Rev.  Mr,  HwnJUky^ 
a  zealous   collector  of  piante.     Nat.  Ord. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  natives 
of  South  America.  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Zygopetahjem,  S.  violaoea^  from 
Demerara,  is  a  very  handsome  species,  ito 
flowers  being  large  and  of  an  intense  violet 
color,  which  is  quite  uncommon  among 
Orchids.  This  species  is  also  known  as 
BoUea  violacea  and  Peacatoria  violae^a.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  requires  but  a  short  season  of 
rest,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  shade  and 
never  allowed  to  become  wholly  dry.  It 
is  increased  by  division ;  introduced  in  1831. 

Huntsman's  Cup.  One  of  the  popular  names 
of  Sarraoenia  purpurea,  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance. 

Hu'ra.  Sand-box  Tree.  The  name  of  the  tree 
in  South  America.    Nat.  Ord.  EuphorhiaoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  tmes, 
with  whitish-yellow  flowers.  H,  crepikma,  the 
only  species,  is  the  sand-box  tree  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  a  branching  tree  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  often  planted  for  the  sake  of 
its  shade,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  having 
a  great  abundance  of  glossy,  poplar-like 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  are 
succeeded  by  curious  rounded,  hard-shelled 
fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  which  is 
divided  into  deep  furrows,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  cell  containing  a  single  flattened  seed. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  burste  with 
great  force,  accompanied  by  a  loud,  sharp 
crack,  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  for  which 
reason  it  has  often  been  called  the  Monkey's 
Dinner-bell.  The  seeds  are  much  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  timber  in  the  mechanic 
arte. 

Hyacinth  Bean.  A  common  name  tor  DoWkoa 
lablab. 

Hyaoi'nthus.  The  Hyacinth.  The  name  of  this 
genus  originated  with  the  fabuliste  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  pretended  that  Hyacinthus, 
a  beautiful  bov,''was  the  son  of  a  Spartan 
king,  and  the  favorite  of  Apollo.  Zephyrus, 
being  envious  of  the  attachment  of  Apollo 
and  Hyacinthus,  so  turned  the  direction  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pltehed  while  at  play, 
that  it  struck  the  head  of  Hyacinthus  and 
slew  him.  The  fable  concludes  by  meting 
Apollo  transform  the  body  of  his  favorite  into 
the  flower  that  bears  his  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
LiUaoeai, 

This  genus  comprises  about  thirty  species 
of  bulbous  piante,  the  majority  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  the 
East.  H,  orv^rUaUa,  from  which  species  the 
numerous  cultivated  varieties  have  originated, 
is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  flrst  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1596,  but  it  was  known 
to  Dloscorldes,  who  wrote  about  the  time 
of  Vespasian.  Oerarde,  in  his  Herbal,  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
enumerates  four  varieties,  the  single  and 
double  blue,  the  purple  and  the  violet.  In 
that  valuable  old  book  on  gardening,  "  A»ra- 
diai  m  Sole  Paradiaua  terrestria,*'  published 
by  John  Parkinson  in  16*iS9,  there  are  men- 
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Honed  and  described  eight  different  varieties. 
He  tells  us  «  some  are  pure  wliite ;  another  is 
almost  white,  but  having  a  show  of  blueness, 
especially  at  the  brims  and  bottoms  of  the 
flowers;  others  again  are  of  a  very  faint 
blush ;  some  are  of  as  deep  a  purple  as  a  vio- 
let;  others  of  a  purple  tending  to  redness, 
and  some  of  a  paler  purple;  some  again 
are  of  a  fair  blue;  and  some  so  pale 
a  blue  as  if  it  were  more  white  than  blue. 
After  the  flowers  are  past,  there  rise 
up  great  three-square  headiB,  bearing  round 
black  seed,  great  and  shining."  During  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  above  was  penned,  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  size,  form  and 
color  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  From  the 
eight  varieties  of  1629,  more  than  four  thous- 
and varieties  have  been  produced  and  cata^ 
logued,  from  which  number  upward  of  two 
hundred  varieties  are  subjects  of  extensive 
commerce.  The  Hyacinth  is  a  universal 
favorite  in  the  most  extended  application  of 
the  word.  The  number  of  its  varieties  is  now 
fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other  florist's 
flower.  They  are  usually  grown  for  forcing 
into  flower  in  the  dull,  cheerless  months  of 
winter  and  early  spring,  when  their  delicately- 
colored  flowers  and  rich  fragrance  lend  a 
charm  not  otherwise  to  be  found.  They  are 
equally  desirable  for  planting  in  beds,  or  in 
the  garden  border.  For  forcing,  the  bulbs 
should  be  potted  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber in  flve  inch  pots  in  rich,  light  earth,  and 
S laced  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  wall,  where 
tiey  can  be  covered  with  wooden  shutters, 
or  some  similar  contrivance,  to  keep  off  heavy 
rains ;  in  either  case  they  should  be  covered 
a  foot  thick  with  newly-fallen  leaves,  and 
being  once  well  watered  after  potting,  they 
may  be  left  for  a  month  to  form  their  roots, 
when  the  most  forward  should  be  brought 
out,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Some  care 
is  necessary  in  the  application  and  increase  of 
this,  or  the  flowers  will  be  abortive ;  it  should 
not  exceed  50^  for  the  first  three  weeks,  but 
afterward  mav  be  increased  graduallv  to  60° 
or  65^  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  bottom 
heat  the  same  careful  increase  should  be  ob- 
served, or  the  points  of  the  roots  will  infal- 
libly be  killed.  One-third  the  depth  of  the 
pot  is  fully  sufficient  at  first,  and  if  the  heat 
Is  brisk  they  should  not  be  plunged  more  than 
half  way  at  any  time.  When  the  fiower  stems 
have  risen  to  nearly  their  full  height,  and  the 
lower  fiowers  of  the  spike  are  beginning  to 
expand,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
lower  temperature,  usually  afforded  by  the 
green-house,  and  when  the  fiowers  are  fully 
expanded,  the  plants  can  be  taken  to  the  sit- 
ting-room or  wherever  their  presence  is  de- 
sireid,  observing  to  protect  them  from  sudden 
changes  or  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  the 
water  given  to  them  should  be  moderately 
warm.  Hyacinths  in  glasses  are  an  elegant 
and  appropriate  ornament  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  for  this  purpose  occasion  little 
trouble.  The  bulbs  snould  be  procured  and 
placed  in  the  glasses  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  keeping  them  In  the  dark  until  their 
roots  are  well  started,  after  which  the  lightest 
position  that  can  be  afforded  is  the  best ;  the 
water  in  which  they  grow  should  be  changed 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  in  severe  weather 
the  plants  must  be  removed  from  the  window, 
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so  as  to  be  secure  from  frost.  For  decorating 
the  flower  garden,  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  October  or  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember, in  light,  rich  soil,  at  a  depth  of  four 
inches  from  the  crown  of  the  bulb  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  mav  be  necessary  to  place  sticks 
to  them  when  in  bloom,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  broken  by  the  wind,  and  this  is  ail  the 
attention  they  require  till  the  foliage  is  ¥rith- 
ered,  and  the  season  has  arrived  for  taking 
them  up,  when,  instead  of  the  usual  practice 
of  drying  them  at  once  in  the  sun,  we  would 
advise  Uie  Dutch  method  to  be  adopted, 
namely,  to  place  them  side  by  side  on  a  sunny 
spot  of  ground,  and  cover  them  with  about  an 
inch  of  loose  earth,  to  thoroughly  ripen  by  the 
subdued  heat  imparted  to  the  earth  wliich 
surrounds  them.  Left  In  this  position  for  a 
fortnight,  they  will  become  dry  and  flrm,  and 
an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  will  flnish  them 
properly  for  storing.  The  multiplication  and 
growth  of  Hyacinths  for  sale  is  principally 
carried  on  out  of  doors  in  the  vicini^  of 
Haarlem,  in  Holland.  The  sandy  soil,  and 
moisture  of  both  soil  and  climate  in  that 
country,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  Hyacinth.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  there 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  fhese  and  kindred 
plants,  and  the  Haarlem  gardens  are  a  gay 
sight  from  the  early  season  of  the  year  till  far 
on  in  the  summer.  The  process  of  multipli- 
cation is  carried  on  by  sowing  the  seeds,  or 
by  taking  offsets  from  the  parent  bulb.  By 
seeds  new  varieties  only  are  obtained ;  it  is 
by  oi&ets  the  already  known  and  valued 
kinds  are  increased.  The  bulbs  are  cut  cross- 
wise and  sprinkled  with  sand  to  absorb  any 
superfluous  moisture  that  may  exude  from  the 
Incisions.  After  a  time  they  are  planted  in 
the  earth,  when  numerous  small  bulbs  are 
formed  on  the  edges  of  these  incisions.  At 
the  expiration  of  one  season  they  are  again 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  numerous 
small  bulbs,  still  only  partially  developed, 
are  separated  from  the  parent  root,  and 
planted  out  again  and  agamt  year  after  year, 
for  three  or  four  years,  before  thny  become 
flowering  bulbs  of  flne  market  quality.  The 
white  Boman  Hyacinth  is  largely  used  for 
forcing  for  winter  flowers  by  the  florists  of 
New  York  and  all  large  cities.  In  New  York 
alone  upward  of  one  million  bulbs  are 
used  during  the  winter,  and  the  number 
is  rapidly  increasing  each  year.  The  flower 
spikes  average  four  cents  each  at  wholesale. 
By  a  succession  of  plantings,  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember, they  are  had  in  flower  from  November 
till  May,  and  even  later.  The  method  pur- 
sued is  similar  to  that  for  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
(See  OofwaUaria^  where  the  method  is  de- 
scribed). H,  0andican8,  Syn.  GaUorUa,  is  a 
very  showy  species,  forming  a  scape  four  to 
flve  feet  high,  including  a  raceme  of  from 
flfteen  to  thirty  pure  white,  large,  fragrant, 
drooping  flowers,  admirably  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  clumps,  in  borders,  or  on  lawns.  Al- 
though a  native  of  south  Africa,  it  is  quite 
hardy,  more  especially  if  slightly  protected 
with  leaves,  etc. 

Hybrid.  Hybrids  are  plants  obtained  by  ap- 
plying the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the  stigma 
of  another;  the  common  offispring  of  two 
distinct  species. 
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Hybridisation.  It  is  to  the  careful,  system- 
atlo,  and  paina-taklng  efforts  of  the  hybridizer 
that  most  of  our  "Florist's  Flowers"  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  standard  of  excel- 
lenoe.  The  operation  consists  in  removing 
the  pollen,  by  means  of  a  earners  hair  brush 
or  otherwise,  from  the  male  parent  and  placing 
it  on  the  stigma  of  the  female  or  seed  bearer. 
Of  course  unless  the  latter  is  receptive  this 
proceeding  would  be  ineffective.  As  a  rule 
when  the  stigm|i  is  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
pollen,  it  becomes  more  or  less  glutinous. 
This  condition  occurs  in  some  plants  before 
their  own  anthers  are  ready  to  discharge  the 
pollen,  and  in  others  after  the  pollen  has  been 
shed.  In  both  these  cases,  the  arrangement 
is  evidently  to  prevent  self-fertilization.  In 
most  plants  however  the  stigma  and  anthers 
are  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
them  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  anthers 
before  they  burst,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
means  of  fine  gauze  or  otherwise  to  prevent 
the  visits  of  insects  which  might  convey  pollen 
from  another  flower  and  thus  effect  an  undesir- 
able cross.  Insects  doubtless  perform  an 
important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers, 
for  upon  examination  a  number  of  plants  will 
be  found  to  bear  flowers  manifestly  adapted 
for  insect  visitation.  Kot  to  mention  the 
Orchid  family  which  Darwin  observed  so 
closely  and  has  described  so  minutely,  the 
curious  genus  of  Stapelia  Is  fertilized  solely 
by  the  larvce  of  a  fly,  generally  the  common 
"Blue  Bottle."  This  flv,  attracted  by  the 
offensive  odor  of  the  flower,  lays  Its  eggs 
as  far  as  it  can  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
These  eggs  hatching,  the  larvsB  they  produce 
come  in  contact  with  the  pollen-graDules 
which  adhere  to  them  and  which  they  carry  to 
the  pistils  and  thus  fertilize  them.  A  similar 
office  is  performed  for  Geropegia  by  a  smidl 
fly  in  the  perfect  state.  As  a  rule,  flowers 
possessing  much  fragrance,  and  secreting 
nectar,  and  those  of  gay  colors,  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  insect  agency.  Herma- 
phrodite flowers,  being  provided  with  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  pollen  and  ovarv,  one 
would  suppose  to  be  amply  furnished  with  the 

Sowers  of  reproduction,  yet  it  has  been  abun- 
antly  shown  that  flowers  fertilized  by 
themselves  do  not  produce  such  vigorous  and 
healthy  seeds  and  offspring  as  those  fertilized 
by  another  flower  of  the  same  species ;  hence 
the  disadvantage  of  breeding  in  and  in,  the 
nearer  the  degree  of  consanguinity,  the  less 
prospect  Is  there  of  healthy  and  vigorous  off- 
spring. The  hybridizer  therefore  finds  a 
flower  of  good  shape  but  defective  In  color, 
crosses  it  with  another,  defective  perhaps  in 
shape  but  of  a  novel  and  desirable  color,  a 
weakly  growingvariety  of  good  habit,  is  cross- 
ed with  a  more  robust  variety,  lacking  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  former  and  so  on. 
With  regard  to  Double  Flowers,  if  the  finest 
colored  and  best  shaped  fiowers  of  the  single 
sorts  are  selected  as  in  the  Petunia,  the 
anthers  carefully  removed  before  they  burst, 
and  then  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  best 
double  or  even  semi-double  fiowers  attainable, 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  progeny 
may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  fiowers  equal 
to,  and  often  superior,  to  the  parent.  In  a 
lecture  beforethe  If  assachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  most 
successful  hybridizer,  said,    "In  my  experi- 
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ments,  I  have  discovered  that  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  double  flowers,  it  is  Important  that 
the  pollen  used  for  Impregnation  should  be 
borne  on  a  petaloid  anther — ^that  is,  an  anther 
bearing  a  small  petal — and  that  this  is  still 
better  if  from  a  double  flower.  1  also  observed 
that  the  larger  and  better  developed  this 
petaloid  anther,  the  better  chance  for  a  fine 
double  offspring;  for  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  anthers  being  connected  with 
the  corolla,  the  number  of  petals  would  be 
increased  by  such  an  operation.  I  found  also 
that  for  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical 
flowers,  it  was  better  to  select  single  flowers, 
which  were  the  most  perfect  in  their  petals 
for  seed  bearers;  and  that  single  or  semi- 
double  sorts  with  perfect  corollas,  when 
impregnated  with  petaloid  pollen,  will  pro- 
duce double  flowers  of  a  regular  symmetrical 
formation.  Of  this  I  have  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  the  Camellia  WilderU,  and 
many  other  flne  double  varieties  In  my  col- 
lection which  were  produced  from  a  single 
red  and  single  white  Camellia,  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  a  petaloid  anther  of  double 
varieties."  Mr.  wilder  for  many  years  made 
the  hybridization  of  Oeunellias  a  speciality  and 
to  his  efforts  we  owe  some  of  the  best  vari- 
eties In  cultivation. 

Hydra'ngea.  From  hydor,  water,  and  aggeUm^ 
a  vessel ;  referring  to  the  cup  form  of  the  cap- 
sule or  seed-vessel.  Nat.  Ord.  Saaf^ragacea, 
A  genus  of  showy  shrubs,  first  introduced 
bito  England  in  1790  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  sent  H,  hortenaia  from  China,  and  since 
then  a  number  of  species  have  been  sent  to 
this  country  from  Japan,  among  which  is  a 
climbing  variety,  H,  voluhUia,  or  acandena, 
that  wiU  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  situation. 
It  is  slow  growing  and  a  little  tender  while 
young,  and  is  still  scarce.  What  has  been 
known  as  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  will  be 
found  described  under  8iA/izophr€iffma.  The 
fiowers,  or  rather  bracts,  of  Ju.  hortenaia  are 

Eink,  but  in  some  soils  they  become  of  a  deep 
lue.  This  change  is  effected  artificially  by 
using  Iron  filings,  incorporating  them  In  the 
soil.  A  distinct  white  variety  of  H,  hortenaia, 
known  as  "  Thos.  Hogg,"  is  now  very  popu- 
lar. To  cultivate  these  plants  in  perfection, 
cuttings  should  be  taken  every  season  from 
the  strongest  shoots  of  the  old  plants  in  July 
or  August ;  and  after  being  struck,  should  be 
potted  in  rich  earth,  and  encouraged  to  grow 
vigorously.  A  cold  pit  or  frame,  with  fre- 
quent applications  both  of  manure  and  plain 
water,  will  usually  effect  this,  and  cause  them 
to  become  thoroughly  established  and  strong 
before  the  winter.  In  this  state  thev  may 
either  be  forced  in  a  gentle,  moist  heat 
through  December  and  the  spring  months  to 
bloom  early,  or  kept  cool  for  the  production 
of  summer  flowers ;  in  either  case,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  require  abundance  of 
moisture  when  in  an  active  state.  H.  pani- 
cidata  grandiflora,  introduced  a  few  years 
since  from  Japan,  is  among  the  finest  of  all 
hardy  shrubs  for  the  lawn  or  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  In  the 
greatest  abundance  in  August,  and  remain 
till  mid-winter  in  a  dried  condition.  H. 
OtaJeaa,  also  recently  introduced  from  Japan, 
is  of  the  habit  of  H,  hortenaia,  but  a  stronger 
grower,  and  more  profuse  bloomer,  forming  a 
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very  superior  sorii  for  pot  culture  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  H,  h,  rosea  Is  another  variety 
with  large  deep  rose-pink-colored  globular 
trusses,  very  free  flowering  and  desirable.  H. 
ateUata  prolifera  Introduced  from  Japan  in 
1868,  is  a  most  beautiful  free  flowering  double 
pink  variety,  with  large  trusses  of  flowers 
often  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

Hydra'stis.  Tellow  Boot.  Yellow  Puocoon. 
From  hydor^  water ;  referring  to  the  marshy 
places  where  it  grows.    Nat.  Ord.  Rammer 

H.  Cbnodefwis,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  common  in  moist 
woods  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
where  it  was  formerly  esteemed  in  domestic 
medicine.  It  has  a  thick  knotty  yellow  un- 
derground stem  or  root,  which  in  early  spring 
sends  up  a  simple  stem,  about  a  foot  high, 
bearing  near  the  top  two  (or  rarely  three) 
hand-shaped  leaves,  the  upper  leaf  growing 
close  upon  the  stem,  while  the  lower  one  has 
a  longlsh  stalk.  The  flower  is  solitary,  incon- 
spicuous, and  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
stem.  The  fruit  greatly  resembles  a  red 
raspberry.  The  yellow  root  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Indians  for  dyeing 
a  bright  yellow  color,  and  it  is  occasionally 
used  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a  nar- 
cotic. 

Hydrlastele.  From  hydfria,  a  water  vessel  or 
fountain,  and  stele,  a  column ;  in  allusion  to 
the  tall  stems  growing  near  springs.  Nat. 
Ord.  PaHmaoetB, 

H,  Wendiandiana  Is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  beautiful  Australian  Palm,  known  in  cul- 
tivation as  KeifUia  WendlamdMina, 

Hydro'oharia.  From  hydor,  water,  and  ckairisj 
nace;  a  pretty  water  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
UydrocKariaaoMR, 

A  small  floating  aquatic  giving  name  to  the 
small  order  which  contains  the  StreUioidea  or 
Water  Soldier,  and  the  curious  VaUieneria  or 
Eel  Grass.  H.  monua  raruB,  or  Frog-bit  is  an 
elegant  little  plant  inhabiting  ditches,  ponds, 
and  the  still  ha/ok  waters  of  rivers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  the  fresh 
water  aquarium. 

Hydrooo'tyle.  From  hydoTt  water,  and  cotyle, 
a  cavity ;  in  reference  to  the  plants  growing 

•  in  moist  situations,  and  the  leaves  being  hol- 
lowed like  cups.    Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUtfercR. 

A  genus  of  uninteresting,  marshy  plants, 
common  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
popularly  known  as  Water  Pennywort.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species. 

HydrophyUa'ceee.  A  small  natural  order  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  small  trees, 
natives  chiefly  of  north-west  America.  A  few 
are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  have  usually  alternate  and 
lobed,  hispid  leaves,  with  chiefly  white  or 
blue  flowers,  in  one-sided  cymes  or  racemes, 
which  are  mostly  bractless,  and  coiled  from 
the  apex  when  young,  as  in  the  Borage  family. 
Well  known  genera  are  NemophUa,  EtUoca, 
PhaoeUa  and  Whitlavia, 

Hydrophy'llmn.  Water  Leaf.  From  hydor, 
water,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf ;  leaves  loaded  with 
water  in  spring-time.  Nat.  Ord.  Hydrophyl- 
laeem. 
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A  genuB  of  herbaceous  perennials,  natlyes 
chiefly  of  the  Western  States.  The  flowers 
are  pale  white  or  blue,  bell-shaped,  in  cymose 
clusters,  and  the  species  grow  generally 
among  moist  shady  rocks. 

Hydropy'mm.  Canada,  or  Indian  Bice.  A 
synonym  for  Ztronta,  which  see. 

Hyema'lis.  Of  or  belonging  to  winter ;  gener- 
ally applied  to  plants  that  bloom  in  winter. 

Hymenoca'llis.     From   hymens    a   membrane, 
and  kaloa,  beautiful;  referring  to  the  mem- 
branous cup  inside  of  the  flower.    Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidacecB, 
A  genus  of  hardy  and  green-house  bidbs, 

? reducing  large  white  flowers  similar  to  tiie 
'ancratium,  to  which  class  they  are  closely 
allied,  and  under  which  name  they  are 
described  in  "Chapman's  Flora  of  the  South - 
em  States."  H.  rotcOunif  H.  occideniale  and 
other  species  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  swamps  of  Virginia  and  southward,  and 
are  sent  to  market  in  large  quantities,  and 
sold  on  the  streets  of  all  our  large  cities 
as  **Spaniah  LUiea.**  They  are  considered 
poor  tenants  for  the  green-house,  as  they  do 
not  pay  wi  beauty  for  the  required  room  and 
care.  The  genus  lamene  is  included  under 
HymenocaUia  by  some  authors.  See  Jbmene 
and  Pancratium. 

Hymeno'diam.    A  synonym  of  Acroatickwn, 

Hymenophy^llnm.  Filmy-leaf  Fern.  From 
hymen,  a  membrane,  and  phyUoUf  a  leaf.  Nat. 
Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Ferns,  mostly 
natives  of  Chill  and  New  Zealand,  where  they 
grow  in  moist  ravines.  The  fronds  are  varia- 
ble, some  being  very  minute,  and  others  of 
large  size;  some  single,  others  compound. 
Several  of  the  species  are  highly  esteemed  for 
cultivation  in  the  green-house. 

Hymenoapo'nim.  From  Aymen,  a  membrane, 
and  aporoa,  seed;  the  seeds  are  girded  by 
membranous  wings.  Nat.  Ord.  PiUoaparacetB. 
H,  flavum,  the  only  species,  is  a  handsome 
evergreen  plant  from  eastern  Australia.  It  is 
of  branching  habit,  with  broadly  obovate- 
lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves.  The  flowers 
form  a  compound  terminal  corymb,  and  are 
yellow,  marked  with  orange-red  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube-like  portion,  and  clothed  outside 
with  silky  hairs.    Syn.  PUtoaporumJlamm. 

Hyopho'rbe.  From  hyoa,  a  hog,  and  phorbua, 
pasturage.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecR. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms, inhabiting  the  island 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  having  tall 
cylindrical  stems,  marked  with  circular  scars, 
and  a  crown  of  graceful  pinnate  leaves.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  distinct 
trees,  or  a  few  males  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed among  the  females,  the  flower-spikes 
being  simply  branched  and  growing  out  from 
beneath  tne  leaves,  with  a  single  spathe  at 
their  base.  The  fruit  has  a  fibrous,  fleshy 
rind,  and  contains  a  single  seed.  H.  Veraek- 
affeUii,  formerly  known  as  Areea  Verackn^ettiit 
is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species.  Young 
plants  are  produced  from  seed. 

Hyosoy'anuiB.  Henbane.  From  hyoa^  a  hog, 
and  icyamoa^  a  bean ;  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  hogs. 
Nat.  Ord.  Solanaoea. 
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J7.  mger  is  the  common  Henbane  whoee 
virtue  consists  in  the  supposed  power  it  has 
of  absorbing  malaria  that  is  generated 
around  filthy  habitations.  It  is  also  culti- 
vated for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Hypexioa'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  with  a  resinous  Juice,  opposite, 
rarely  whorled,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves, 
usually  with  transparent  dots,  and  blackish 
glands,  and  regular  flowers.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  generally  distributed  over  the 
world,  both  in  temperate  and  warm  climates. 
Many  species  yield  a  yellow  juice  and  an 
essential  oil.  There  are  ten  genera,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  species.  Illustrative  genera 
are  Hypericum,  EJodea,  and  Ascyrum, 

Hype'iicvm.  St.  John's  Wort.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  yper,  over,  and  eioon, 
an  image;  the  superior  part  of  the  flower 
represents  a  flgure.    Nat.  Ord.  HyperioacecB, 

The  pretty,  yellow-flowered  shiiibs  and 
herbaceous  perennials  known  by  this  name  at 
the  present  day,  were  formerly,  in  ignorant 
communities,  in  high  repute  for  driving  away 
evil  spirits;  and  on  this  account  were  gen- 
erally planted  near  dwelling-houses.  They 
were  also  highly  valued  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  being  believed  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  stopping  blood  and  healing  wounds. 
All  the  kinds  will  thrive  under  the  drip  of 
trees ;  and  they  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
though  they  prefer  moisture  and  a  moderate 
shade.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
temperate  climates  of  the  world ;  and  are 
propagated  by  seeds  and  by  division  of  the 
roots. 


^'ne.  From  hyphaino,  to  entwine;  re- 
ferring to  the  fibres  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
PahnacoB, 

A  small  genus  of  African  palms  confined  to, 
and  widely  distributed  throughout  that  con- 
tinent, more  particularly  upon  the  eastern 
side,  extending  from  Egypt  as  far  south  as 
Natal.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  stems  branched,  a  peculiarity  not  frequent 
among  palms,  each  branch  terminating  in  a 
tuft  of  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst 
which  the  branching  catkin-like  spikes  of 
flowers  are  produced,  the  different  sexes 
being  borne  on  different  trees.  H.  ihebaica 
is  the  Doum  Palm,  or  Gingerbread  tree  of 
Egypt.  It  seldom  exceeds  twenty-flve  or 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  its  stem  is  frequently 
three  or  four  times  branched  or  forked  in  old 
trees,  though  when  young  it  is  always  simple. 
The  fruits  which  are  produced  in  long  clusters, 
each  containing  between  one  and  two  hundred, 
are  beautifully  polished,  of  a  rich  yellowish, 
brown  color,  and  of  irregular  form.  In  Upper 
£g3rpt  they  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  inhabitants,  the  part  eaten  being 
the  flbrons  mealy  husk,  which  tastes  almost 
exactly  like  gingerbread,  but  its  dry  husky 
nature  renders  it  unpalatable.  The  hard  tough 
wood  is  used  for  making  various  domestic 
utensils ;  and  rosaries  are  cut  out  of  the  horny 
seed. 

Hypocaly^mina.  From  hypo,  under,  and 
kahmma,  a  yell ;  the  calyx,  falling  off  like  a 
veil,  or  hood.    Nat.  Ord.  MyiiacecB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs, 
containing  about  twelve  species,  natives  of 
Australia.    H.  robutttum  is  a  charming  little 
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green-house  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
small  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  and  having 
an  odor  resembling  lemons.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  is  Increased  readily  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1842. 

Hypooalyptus.  From  hypo,  under,  and  kalypto, 
to  hide;  named  from  a  covering  to  the  un- 
opened flower.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

H.  obcordatua,  the  only  species  is  an  orna- 
mental green-house  evergreen  shrub  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  neat  trifoliate 
leaves  and  purple  flowers,  appearing  in  June 
and  July.    It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  is 

gropagated  by  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots, 
yn.  Crotolaria  purpurea. 

Hypocrateriform.  Salver-shaped ;  having  a  long 
slender  tube  and  aflat  limb,  as  In  the  Primrose. 

Hypocy'rta.  A  genus  of  OeaneracecBf  contain- 
ing a  few  species,  natives  of  South  America. 
They  are  procumbent  under-shrubs,  throwing 
out  roots  from  below  the  origin  of  their 
opposite  and  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
axillary  and  solitary,  or  several  together, 
generally  bright  scarlet  in  color.  They  were 
introduced  in  1846,  and  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings, or  seeds. 

Hypoe'stes.  A  considerable  genus  of  Aoan- 
thacecR,  dispersed  over  Africa,  tropical  Asia, 
and  Australia,  and  remarkably  abundant  in 
Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  entire  or  dentate  leaves,  and  large  purple 
or  rose-colored  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or 
short  spikes,  often  numerous  and  forming  a 
terminal  leafy  thyrse.  Nearly  forty  species 
have  been  described ;  increased  by  cuttings. 

Hypogseons.    Growing  under  the  earth. 

Hypogynous.  Growing  from  below  the  base 
of  the  ovary. 

Hypolepia.  From  hipo,  under,  and  lepia,  a 
scale.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodMoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  free-growing 
ferns,  natives  of  tropical  America,  south 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  nearly  allied  to 
CheQamthes.  The  fronds  are  evergreen,  bi- or 
quadripinnate,  with  free  veins.  These  are 
plants  of  easy  culture,  thriving  best  In  a 
rough,  coarse  soil;  they  should  have  good 
drainage  and  plenty  of  water. 

Hypo'zia.  Star  Grass.  From  hypo,  beneath, 
and  oxySy  sharp ;  referring  to  the  seed  pod. 
Nat.  Ord.    ATnaryUidcuxcR. 

H,  erecta,  a  very  pretty  bulb,  found  in 
meadows  and  waste  places  In  New  England, 
and  southward.  The  flowers  are  bright  yel- 
low inside,  brownish  outside,  and  borne  on 
umbels  on  a  scape  about  a  foot  high. 

Hyosop.    See  Hyattopua. 

Hysso^pus.  From  Hyssopoa,  the  old  Greek 
name,  used  by  Hippocrates.  Nat.  Ord.  Labi' 
aUB, 

The  garden  Hyssop  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria.  It 
was  early  introduced  into  the  garden  in  this 
country,  and  has  escaped  in  many  places  to 
the  roadsides.  It  is  considerably  grown  as  a 
medicinal  herb,  but  is  not,  however,  much 
esteemed  except  in  domestic  practice.  This 
Is  not  supposed  to  be  the  Hyssop  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  what  plant  is  referred  to.  As  it 
was  one  of  the  smallest  plants,  and  <*  grew 
out  of  the  wall,"  some  have  conjectured  it  to 
be  one  of  the  Mosses. 
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Ibe'iis.    Oandytuft.    From  Iberict,  the  ancient 
name  of  Spain,  where  the  origlnid  Bpeoies 
abounds.    Nat.  Ord.  OrucffertB, 

The  genuB  oonaists  of  annuals,  biennials 
and  perennials,  allperfeotly  hardy  and  of  the 
easiest  culture.  The  common  name  Cbtidy- 
tufl  was  given  because  they  flower  In  tufts, 
and  the  first  introduced  species,  /.  umbeJkUa, 
was  brought  from  Candia.  For  the  early  flower- 
ing of  the  annual  varieties,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  slightly  protected 
from  the  sun,  during  winter,  bv  leaves  or  any 
convenient  dry  mulching;  they  will  come 
into  flower  in  May.  The  plaiits  of  J.  eoronaria, 
Bocket  Candvtuf t,  should  be  thinned  out  to 
one  or  two  feet  apart  each  wav ;  then,  if  in 
rich  soil,  they  will  completely  cover  the 
ground.  The  sub-shrubl^  species,  /.  cor- 
rectfoUa,  L  OibraUaricck,  L  aempervirena  and 
others,  are  most  handsome,  compact-growing 
plants,  admirably  adapted  for  the  front  rows 
of  shrubbery  or  herbaceous  borders.  If 
grown  in  cold  frames,  and  JEept  a  little  close 
towards  spring,  they  will  bloom  at  least  three 
weeks  before  those  out-of-doors,  and  are  val- 
uable for  early  decorations,  or  for  cut  flowers. 

loeland  Mom.    See  Lichen. 

Zoe  Plant.    See  Meaembryanthemum, 

Ide'sia.    Named  after  F.  Idee,  a  Dutch  traveler 
in  China.    Nat  Ord.  FlacourtiacetE. 

L  poljfoanKif  the  representative  species  of 
this  genus,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  found  in  Japan, 
and  said  to  be  perfectly  hfu^y  around  Mew 
York.  The  leaf  stem  is  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  long  and  bright  red,  with  leaves  nearlv 
round  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  broad. 
The  flowers  are  yellowish-green,  in  long 
drooping  racemes,  and  very  fragrant.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  of  an 
orange  color,  and  edible.    Syn.  Flaoourtia. 

llax.  The  Holly.  Name  originally  from  the 
Celtic,  oc  or  ac,  signifying  a  point ;  on  account 
of  the  prickly  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Aquifoliaoea. 
An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  their  glossy,  prickly 
foliage  and  scarlet  fruit,  that  remains  on  the 
shrub  during  the  winter.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  the  lawn  or  for  hedges,  and  grow 
best  in  a  dnr  loam.  J.  aquifoHum  is  the  Holly 
of  the  English  gardens,  and  L  opaca  is  the 
American  Holly,  which  grows  plentifully  from 
New  York  southward.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  English  Holly,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
evergreens,  is  unsuited  to  our  climate,  being  in 
the  Northern  States  too  tender  to  withstand 
our  winters,  while  the  hot,  dry  summers  of 
the  Southern  States  are  equally  injurious  to 
it.  /.  Paraguarienais,  a  native  of  Paraguay 
and  Brazil,  furnishes  the  Paraguay  tea,  or 
Yerba  de  Mat^,  which  occupies  the  same  im- 
portant position  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
South  America  as  the  Chinese  tea  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  is  con- 
sumed In  that  country  to  the  extent  of  about 
8,000,000  pounds  annually.  It  has  been  in  use 
for  about  a  centurv  and  a  half,  the  practice 
having  been  adopted  from  the  aboriginal  neu- 
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pie.  The  leaves  are  prepared  by  drying  and 
roasting,  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  powder, 
which  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting  a 
small  quantity  into  a  gourd  or  cup,  with  allt- 
tle  sugar.  The  drinking  tube  is  then  inserted 
and  boiling  water  poured  on  the  MAt^ ;  when 
sufficiently  cool  the  Infusion  is  sucked  up 
through  the  tube.  It  has  an  agreeable, 
slightly  aromatic  odor,  is  rather  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  very  refreshing  and  restorative  to 
the  human  frame  after  enduring  great  fatigue. 
It  contains  the  same  active  principles  as  tea 
and  coffee,  called  theine,  but  not  their  volatUe 
and  empyreumatic  oils. 


niiol'iiea.  A  small  natural  order,  generally 
placed  as  a  sub-order  of  AqutfoUaeeoi. 

nii'dtim.  Aniseed  Tree.  From  UUeio,  to 
allure ;  referring  to  the  perfume.  Nat.  Ord. 
Magnoliaeea. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  low- 
growing  trees,  with  smooth  entire  leaves, 
exhaling  when  bruised,  a  strong  odor  of  Ani- 
seed. They  are  natives  of  the  extreme 
Southern  States,  Japan,  southern  China,  and 
Asia.  7.  religiosum,  a  Japanese  species,  is  a 
small  tree  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  is 
held  sacred  by  the  Japanese.  The  leaves  of 
this  species,  like  those  of  /.  Jloridamuii,  are 
said  to  possess  poisonous  properties.  In  Alar 
bama  the  plant  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Poison-Bay. 

Ima'ntopliylliiiii.  From  tnuw,  irnanioet  a  leather 
thong,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf;  alluding  to  the 
shape  and  substance  of  the  foliage.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidaoeoB. 

Those  with  authority  to  speak  of  plants 
seem  determined  that  the  only  species  of  this 
genus  shall  have  neither  name  nor  home. 
Some  insist  upon  calling  it  Clivia  nobUis; 
others  want  to  reverse  it,  and  have  C.  nobiUs 
called  L  Aiioni.  Then,  again,  for  variety's 
sake,  some  prefer  the  orthography  IfnatophyU- 
kim.  Most  writers  call  ImarUophylbim  and 
Clioia  synonymous.  That  they  are  closely 
allied  we  do  not  doubt.  Having  flowered  them 
frequently,  we  flnd  the  flowers  of  /.  mini- 
atum  (the  only  species^  to  be  erect,  and  much 
larger  than  Clivia  nob%Ua,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  drooping  and  of  a  darker  color.  This  spe- 
cies, introduced  from  Natal  in  1854,  is  propa- 
gated by  division,  and  requires  the  same 
culture  as  the  Clivia.  Many  beautiful  hybrids, 
having  larger  and  more  hlghly-colorad  flowers 
than  the  type,  have  of  late  years  been  put  in 
commerce  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
are  most  attractive  and  valuable  acquisitions 
to  this  genua. 

Imbricated.  When  bodies  overlap  each  other, 
like  the  tiles  or  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Immarglnate.    Having  no  rim  or  edge. 
Immersed.    Growing  entirely  under  water. 

Immortelle.  The  popular  name  for  Helichry' 
aunt  orienUUe,  Which  see. 

Impa'tiens.  Balsam,  Silver  Weed,  Jewel  Weed. 
From  impcUiefia,  impatient ;  referring  to  the 
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elasticity  of  the  valyeB  of  the  seed-pod,  which 
discharge  the  seeds  when  ripe.  A  genus  of 
CftraniaoetBt  chiefly  found  in  India,  though  a 
few  species  occur  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. They  are  generally  glabrous  herbs,  with 
thick  succulent  stems,  enlarged  at  the  joints, 
where  the  undivided  leaves  are  given  off.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  oft«n  handsome,  and  so 
very  irregular  that  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  which  parts  belong  to  the 
calyx,  and  which  to  the  corolla.  The  green- 
house species  may  be  propagated  from  out- 
tings  or  from  seeds,  when  these  are  to  be 
obtained.  /.  SuUani,  introduced  from  Zanzi- 
bar, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
flowering  plants  of  late  introduction,  produc- 
ing its  bright  rose- scarlet  flowers  almost  con- 
tinually. It  succeeds  well  in  a  green-house  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  requires  a  warm 
house  for  winter.  /.  HawkarH,  introduced 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  has  very  large 
flatly  expanded  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant, 
rich  deep  carmine  color,  relieved  by  a  lustrous 
blidsh  tinge  round  the  small  white  eye,  the 
spur  being  red  and  about  two  inches  long.  It 
is  of  free  growth  and  produces  its  flowers  in 
great  profusion  from  March  until  October.  J. 
JerdomiB,  a  dwarf  species,  is  T)est  grown  as  a 
basket  plant,  started  into  growth  in  April,  and 
rested  auring  winter. 

Our  native  species  of  this  genus  are  gener- 
ally known  asTouoh-Me-Nots,  from  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  pods  when  touched.  They  are 
interestbig  annuals,  common  in  damp  ground 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  fialsam 
of  our  gardens  is  J.  BaXaamina^  and  is  de- 
scribed under  Balsam,  which  see. 

Im.pliee.    See  Sorghum, 

XnoiaecL    Begularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

Inonrred,  Inonrvate.  Bending  inwards;  as 
where  the  stamens  curve  towards  the  pistil. 

Indian  Bean.    See  Catalpa, 

Indian  Com.    See  Zea, 

Indian  Cress.    The  genus  Tropcboktm* 

Indian  Croons.    The  genus  Pletone. 

Indian  Cnoumber  Root.    See  Medeola. 

Indian  Cnrrant.  The  common  name  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Symphcricarpua  vuigaria. 

Indian  Fig.    See  Opnniia. 

Indian  Hawthorn.    See  RapMoUpia. 

Indian  Hemp.    See  Apocymun. 

Indian  EQll-Gkiava.    See  Rhodomyrtus. 

Indian  Malloi^.  A  common  name  of  AbutUon 
AvietmuB,  a  troublesome  weed  in  flelds  and 
waste  places.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was 
introduced  into  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  but  is  now  naturalized,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  valuable  for  its  fibre. 

Indian  IfiUet.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
Scrghum  vuigare,  to  which  species  belong 
Broom  Com,  Sweet  Sorghum,  and  other  cul- 
tivated varieties. 

Indian  Pink.  One  of  the  popular  names  for 
Dianlkua  CMnenaia. 

Indian  Pipe.  A  common  name  of  the  Jfonotropa 
unijiora.    See  Corpse  Plant. 

Indian  Plantain.  The  popular  name  of  the 
genus  CkteaUa,  oommon  in  rich,  damp  woods 
in  most  of  the  States. 
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Indian  Poke.  Veratrum  viride,  or  White  Helle- 
bore. 

Indian  Rioe  or  Water  Rioe.    See  Zizania. 

Indian  Shot.    See  Canna, 

Indian  Strawbeny.    Frctgaria  indica. 

Indian  Tobaooo.    See  Lobelia  if\fUUa, 

Indian  Turnip.    See  Ariacema. 

India  Rubber  Tree.    See  Ficu8  elastica. 

Indigenous.  A  plant  which  is  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  any  country ;  not  exotic. 

Indigo.    See  Indigofera  Hndoria. 
Wild.    Baptisia  Hndoria, 

Indigo'fera.  From  indigo,  a  blue  dyestuff;  a 
corruption  of  Indicum,  Indian,  and  fero,  to 
bear;  most  of  the  species  produce  the  well- 
known  dye  called  Indigo.    N^at.  Ord.  Legumi- 

n08CB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  rather  ornamental 
herbaceous  perennials,  tender  annuals,  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  grown  almost  wholly  for 
the  commercial  value  of  the  dyes  they  pro- 
duce. /.  Hndoria^  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  but  it  has-been  intro- 
duced into,  and  become  naturalized  in,  the 
Southern  States,  and  was  formerly  extensively 
cultivated,  as  was  /.  anil,,  the  West  India  In- 
digo, a  stronger  growing  species,  from  both 
of  which  large  quantities  of  Indigo  were 
made.  They  are  tender  shrubs,  growing  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  very  pinnate  leaves, 
and  axillary  racemes  of  pink  and  purple  flow- 
ers. The  shrubby  species  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  the  annuals  from  seeds. 

Indusium.  The  membraneous  covering  of  the 
spore-cases  of  many  Ferns. 

Inferior.  When  one  organ  is  placed  below  an- 
other; thus  an  inferior  calyx  grows  below 
the  ovary,  while  an  inferior  ovary  grows,  or 
seems  to  grow,  below  a  calyx. 

Inflated.  Thin,  membraneous,  slightly  trans- 
parent, swelling  equally,  as  if  inflated  with 
air. 

I'nga.  The  South  American  name  of  J.  vera, 
adopted  by  Marograff.  Nat.  Ord.  Legwninoaa. 
A  very  extensive  genus  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  numbering  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  principally  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  The  flowers  are  white, 
pink,  crimson,  etc.,  and  are  borne  in  vari- 
ouslv-shaped  spikes,  or  in  nearly  globular 
heads,  growing  singly  or  in  clusters  from  the 
anffles  of  the  leaves.  J.  pulcherrima,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus.  The  foliage  is  smaller  than  most  of 
the  species,  and  is  very  ornamental.  The 
tassel-like  flowers  are  of  a  bright  crimson, 
and  very  showy.  The  shape  of  the  flower- 
heads  has  given  it  the  name  of  Bottle  Brush. 
All  the  species  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
ofvoung  wood  in  summer.    Introduced  in 

Ink-Berry.  The  fruit  of  Ilex  (Prinos)  glabra,  an 
evergreen  shrub,  conunon  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Inseotioidee.  The  enormous  damage  done  by 
insects  to  our  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  etc., 
is  almost  beyond  belief,  amounting,  it  is 
claimed,  to  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly  in  the  United  States  alone ;  their 
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prompt  destruction,  therefore,  immediately 
any  are  detected,  Ib  most  important  and  essen- 
tial. Fortunately  the  extensive  experiments  in 
Insecticides  anci  the  improyements  in  imple- 
ments for  applying  them,  enable  us  to  fight 
them  so  well  that  the  damage  done  is  scarcely 
felt  when  the  most  is  made  of  the  opportuni- 
ties within  reach.  In  applying  insecticides  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  "enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
drown  the  insects  with  solutions,  or  to  bury 
them  in  powder,  to  kill  them ;  the  least  parti- 
cle of  poison  is  suffloient  to  do  its  deadly 
worlE,  but  it  is  necessary  that  **  the  least  par- 
ticle "  and  the  insect  come  in  contact,  it  is 
much  better  to  reach  eyery  portion  of  the 
plant  or  tree,  underneath  as  well  as  aboye, 
with  a  fine  spray  of  fluid,  or  a  slight  dusting 
of  powder,  than  to  apply  liberally  in  some 
parts  and  carelessly  overlook  others,  as  is 
the  too  general  custom.  To  fight  insects 
effectually  it  must  be  dune  thoroughly,  and 
every  inch  must  be  covered.  Besides,  there 
is  much  less  danger  of  burning  or  injuring  the 
leaves  and  fruit  by  light  applications.  The 
improved  implements  now  offered  for  apply- 
ing powders  or  fluids  are  great  economizers, 
covering  large  surfaces,  with  less  material, 
doing  it  with  greater  speed,  and  reducing  the 
danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  to  a  minimum. 
Of  the  many  insecticides  recommended  for 
general  use  in  the  garden  or  orchard  the  most 
serviceable  are  London  Purple,  Paris  Green 
and  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

LoNXK)N  PuBPLV  is  rapidly  taking  the  lead. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  public  parks  and  on 
government  experimental  farms,  and  is  consid- 
ered superior  to  Paris  Green  on  account  of 
being  moEo  soluble,  there  being  less  danger  of 
burning  the  foliage  with  it.  It  is  said  to  go 
further,  and  is  certainly  much  cheaper,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  its  being  a  by-product. 
When  used  as  a  powder  it  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  readily  seen  on  the  plants. 
The  adulterants  usually  mixed  with  it  are 
either  land-plaster,  road-dust,  plaster-of-Paris 
or  cheap  flour,  and  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
thoroughly  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
use,  which  allows  the  adulterant  to  absorb 
the  poison,  making  it  more  effectual.  When 
mixed  with  flour  one  pound  of  London  Purple, 
to  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  flour,  is  the 
proper  proportion,  according  to  the  tender- 
ness of  thepicmts ;  mixed  with  land-plaster  or 
plaster-of-Paris,  one  pound  of  the  poison  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  adulterant; 
with  dry  road-dust,  one  pound  of  the  poison 
to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  the  dust.  In  making 
liquid  solutions  mix  one  pound  of  London 
Purple  with  two  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
but  first  wet  the  powder  and  form  a  thin 
paste  to  prevent  it  from  forming  lumps.  It 
should  be  put  in  the  water  twelve  hours  at 
least  before  use,  for  the  best  results.  Paris 
Green  can  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportions, 
and  in  the  same  manner.  Kerosene  in  its 
natural,  imdiluted  state  is  fatal  to  all  insect 
and  vegetable  life,  but  prepared  (emulsified) 
as  r^icommended  by  the  Entomological  Divis- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  may  be  used  safely  and  with 
much  benefit. 

Kebosenb  EMXTiiiiOK.  Add  two  gallons  of 
Kerosene  to  a  hot  solution  of  one-half  a  pound 
of  soap  in  a  gi^on  of  water,  and  churn  the 
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mixture  through  the  noszle  of  a  force-pump 
until  it  forms  a  oream-llke  mass.  This  may 
be  kept  unchanged  until  needed  for  use.  For 
general  use  reduce  the  emulsion  thus  made 
wiUi  nine  parts  of  water,  and  apply  through  a 
force-pump  or  syringe,  three  gallons  of 
the  emulsion  making  thirty  gallons  of  the 
spraying  liquid.  Besides  its  use  as  an  emul- 
sion. Kerosene,  when  used  with  discretion,  is 
a  most  valuable  insecticide  for  the  destruction 
of  Mealy-bug,  Scale,  etc.,  in  the  green-house. 
A  wine-glassful  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient, only  when  applying  the  solution  the 
water  must  be  kept  thoroughly  churned  by 
forcing  every  other  syringefui  back  into  the 
bucket  so  as  to  keep  it  thoroughly  mixed. 
Small  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Ardisias,  Palms,  etc.,  may  be  safely  dipped  in 
the  solution  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  kept 
thoroughly  mixed  as  above.  Hellebore,  Per 
sian  and  Dalmatian  powders,  Buhach,  etc., 
are  valuable  for  destroying  the  Cabbage- 
worm,  etc.    See  Insects, 

Inaeots.  In  the  green-house  or  grapery,  or  any 
place  where  plants  are  grown  under  cover,  in- 
sects, with  few  exceptions,  are  under  control; 
but  when  in  the  open  field  or  garden  we  are 
often  powerless  against  their  ravages,  par- 
ticularly when  they  attack  the  roots  of  plants. 
We  can  manage  many  of  them,  even  outside, 
when  they  attack  branches  or  leaves,;  but 
with  others  we  are  as  powerless  as  with' those 
attacking  the  roots.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  encouragement  of  birds  on  ftirms  and  In 
gardens,  by  feeding  and  sheltering  them,  well 
repays  in  the  return  for  the  insects  they 
destroy.  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  this 
countnr,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Euro- 
pean Sparrow,  though  in  part  a  seed-eater, 
there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  the 
"  Measuring  Worm,'*  **  Boss  Slug,"  and  other 
caterpillar-like  insects. 

The  Boss  Siiua  (SeUmdria  rosea)  is  a  light- 
green  insect,  whicn,  when  fully  developed  is 
about  an  inch  in  length.  There  are  appar- 
ently two  kinds,  one  of  which  eats  only 
the  outer  skin  of  the  leaf  on  the  under 
side,  the  other  eats  it  entire.  The  first 
is  by  far  the  most  destructive.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  plants  are  attacked,  they  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  burned.  An  excellent  appli- 
cation for  the  prevention  of  the  Bose  Slug  is 
whale  oil  soap  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  eight  gallons  of  water ;  this,  if 
steadily  applied  daily  for  a  week  with  a 
syringe  on  Bose  plants,  in  early  spring,  before 
the  buds  begin  to  develop,  will  never  fail  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  this  Insect.  If  this 
precaution  has  been  omitted,  and  the  insects 
are  seen  on  the  leaves,  white  Hellebore  pow- 
der dusted  on  the  plants  wUl  quickly  destroy 
them,  without  injury  to  the  plants.  The  Bose 
Beetle  (Aramiaus  i^mlert)  or  Bug,  as  It  is  com- 
monly called,  nowever,  is  a  much  more  diifi- 
oult  insect  to  deal  with.  The  Bose  or  Grape 
Vine  Beetle  {MeloUmthasubspinosa)  is  another 

g)st,  usually  destroying  the  fiowers  on  the 
ose,  and  both  fiowers  and  young  fruit  on  the 
vine.  The  only  certain  remedy  is  to  destroy 
them  by  hand. 

The  Gbeeit  Flt,  or  Aphis,  is  one  of  the 
most  common,  but  most  easily  destroyed*  of 
almost  any  insect  that  infests  plants,  either 
indoors  or  out.  In  our  green-houses,  we  f  umi- 
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gate  twice  a  week,  by  burning  about  half  a 
pound  of  refuse  tobaooo  stems  (made  damp) 
to  every  600  square  feet  of  glass  surface,  buc 
In  private  green-houses  or  on  plants  in  rooms, 
fumigating  is  often  impracticable.  But  To- 
bacco in  any  form  is  quickly  fatal  to  the 
Green  Fly;  so  in  private,  green-houses  or  in 
rooms,  where  the  fumes  of  Tobacco  would  be 
objectionable,  Tobacco  stems  can  be  used  by 
steeping  one  pound  in  five  gallons  of  water, 
until  the  water  gets  to  be  the  color  of  strong 
coffee.  This  is  applied  over  and  under  the 
leaves  with  a  syringe,  and  destroys  the  insect 
quite  as  well  as  by  fumigating,  only  in  either 
case  the  application  should  be  made  before 
the  insects  are  seen,  to  prevent  their  coming 
rather  than  to  destroy  them  when  established ; 
for  often  by  neglect  they  get  a  foothold  in 
such  legions  that  all  remedies  become  inef- 
fectual to  dislodge  them,  unless  by  brushing 
them  off  the  leaves  with  a  light  brush. 
Another  means  of  preventing  the  Green  Fly  is 
to  apply  Tobacco  in  the  shape  of  dust  or  snuff. 
The  sweepings  of  Tobacco  warehouses  can  be 
bought  in  most  places  at  a  cost  of  five  or  ten 
oents  per  pound.  This,  applied  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  an  ordinary-sized  private  green- 
house, would  effectually  prevent  any  injury 
from  the  Green  Fly.  No  special  quantity  of 
this  need  be  prescribed,  as  it  is  in^  no  way 
hurtful  to  the  plant ;  ail  that  is  necessary  is 
to  see  that  it  is  so  dusted  on  that  it  reaches 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  best  to  slightly  moisten  the 
leaves  beforehand,  so  that  the  dust  will 
adhere  to  them.  When  applied  to  plants  out- 
doors, it  should  be  done  in  the  mornmg  when 
the  dew  is  on,  or  after  a  rain.  Fruit  trees  of 
many  kinds,  shrubs,  and  Boses  of  all  kinds, 
out  of  doors,  are  particularly  liable  to  injury 
from  some  species  of  Aphis,  but  the  applicar 
tion  of  Tobacco  in  any  of  the  forms  alluded  to, 
if  made  in  time,  will  be  found  a  cheap  and 
effectual  remedy. 

Gbouhd  OB  BiiUB  Aphis  is  another  species 
of  Aphis  that  gets  its  living  from  the  roots 
down  in  the  soil,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  changing  its  color,  while  the  Green  Aphis 
feeds  in  the  air  on  the  leaves.  The  Blue 
Aphis  attacks  a  great  many  varieties  of 
plants,  both  flower  and  vegetable,  particu- 
larly in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  whenever  As- 
ters, Verbenas,  Petunias,  Gentaureas,  Beets, 
Badishes,  Lettuce,  etc.,  begin  to  droop,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  that  the  farthest  extremities  of 
their  root  are  completely  surrounded  by  the 
Blue  Aphis.  The  only  remedy  we  have  ever 
found  for  this  pest  is  strong  decoction  of 
Tobacco  stems,  made  by  being  boiled  until  it 
gets  to  the  color  of  strong  coffee,  and  poured 
on,  when  cold,  in  quantity  enough  to  reach 
the  extremity  of  the  roots.  There  is  no  fear 
of  injuring  the  plants  by  this  application,  as 
it  acts  as  a  fertilizer  to  some  extent. 

Thb  Ybbbena  Mitb,  the  minute  cause  of 
the  '*  black  rust'*  so  disastrous  in  its  ravages 
on  the  Verbena,  Heliotrope,  Petunia,  PeUr- 
gonium,  and  various  other  plants,  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  but 
its  ravages  under  certain  conditions  are  so 
disastrous  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the 
Verbena  and  some  similar  plants  next  to 
impoesible. 
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When  this  little  pest  has  once  got  a  foothold, 
all  direct  remedies  to  dislodge  it  seem  to 
be  powerless ;  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  so  dis- 
tructive  to  the  aphis,  or  of  sulphur,  which  is 
death  to  the  spider,  fall  harmlessly  on  this 
microscopic  insect. 

There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  and  tobacco  would  destroy  it,  if  it 
had  not  the  power  of  imbedding  itself  in  the 
leaf.  This  is  evidently  the  case,  as  on  subject- 
ing affected  plants  to  a  severe  fumigation 
with  tobacco  for  thirty  minutes  no  Insects 
could  be  discerned  on  the  leaves ;  but  after  a 
short  time  they  again  appeared  on  the  field  of 
the  microscope,  apparently  unscathed.  We 
also  find  that  an  excellent  preventive  against 
this  insect  is  to  syringe  the  plants  twice  a 
week  with  a  weak  solution  of  fir-tree  oil ;  one- 
half  pint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  This  seems 
like  tobacco  smoke  to  check  it  somewhat,  yet 
it  is  not  a  complete  remedy  and  if  plants  are 
severely  attacked,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  throw  those  affected  out — as  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  it  quickly  spreads.  Now, 
although  we  have  no  direct  remedy  against 
this  insect,  which  produces  the  black  rust,  we 
have,  I  think,  a  preventive,  by  keeping  the 
plants  in  that  healthy,  vigorous  condition 
which  seems  to  be  repellant  to  its  attack. 

The  MbaijY  Bug,  as  it  is  familiarly  known, 
from  its  white,  mealy-like  appearance,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  the  Ck)chineal 
insect  {Chccua  OactC),  from  which  the  Cochi- 
neal dye  is  obtained.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  all  insects  to  dislodge.  The 
only  certain  remedy  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  get  to  kill  Mealy  Bug  without  injury  to  the 
leaves,  is  a  mixture  known  as  **  Cole's  Insect 
Destroyer,"  the  ingn^edients  of  which  we  do 
not  know,  as  the  inventor  so  far  has  been 
able  to  keep  his  secret.  This,  put  on  with  an 
atomizer,  never  falls  to  destroy  them.  The 
great  objection  to  this  remedy  is  its  price, 
which  is  entirely  too  high  to  admit  of  its 
being  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  common 
method  to  get  rid  of  Mealy  Bug  is  to 
brush  it  off  the  leaves  with  a  brush,  made 
soft  enough  not  to  scratch  the  leaves  or 
stems,  or  by  using  the  Kerosene  Emulsion. 
See  Insecticides. 

Thrips  (TeUigonia)  vary  in  color,  being 
light  green,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  much 
more  active  in  its  movements  than  the  Green 
Fly,  and  more  difficult  to  destroy,  and  when 
it  once  gets  a  foothold  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  enemies  to  the  grapery  or  green- 
house. Tobacco  smoke  that  will  destroy  the 
Aphis,  has  but  little  effect  on  Thrips ;  but  in 
our  experiments  in  destroying  insects  in  the 
winter  of  1X81  in  our  green-houses,  we  found 
that  Tobacco  stems  boiled  so  that  the  liquid 
from  them  was  as  dark  as  strong  coffee  or 
porter,wa8  certain  death  to  the  Thrips.  We  had 
a  large  house  of  Dracaanas  and  other  tropical 
plants  badly  affected  by  Thrips ;  we  syringed 
the  plants  freely  with  the  Tobacco  water  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  as  at  the  end  of  that  time  not  an  insect 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  plants  at  once  began 
to  grow  with  unwonted  vigor. 

The  Bed  Spidbb  (Acarua  teUariua)  is  an- 
other well-known  pest  to  the  green-house, 
and,  like  the  Thrips,  seems  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fumes  of  Tobacco.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  of  all  our  insect  enemies,  as  It 
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works  nearly  always  on  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves,  and  often  has  got  a  firm  foothold  be- 
fore its  presence  has  been  discovered.  The 
experienced  gardener  knows  that  the  main 
cause  of  Bed  Spider  is  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere, 
as  it  is  never  present  to  injure  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  low  temperature.  So  the  pre- 
ventive is  at  all  times  an  atmosphere  in  the 
green-house  that  will  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  Bed  Spider,  which  at  the  same  time  is 
most  congenial  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  for 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  Bed  Spider  is  present 
in  force,  then  the  atmosphere  has  been  too 
dry  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  To 
avoid  this  in  private  green-houses,  where  the 
walks  cannot  be  splashed  with  water,  evap- 
orating pans  should  be  placed  on  the  pipes, 
or  any  other  method  that  may  suggest  itself 
to  increase  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Last  season  we  filled  the  space  between  the 
rows  of  pipe  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  from 
whioh,  when  wet,  a  steady  moisture  was 
given  out.  When  the  Bed  Spider  is  present, 
the  best  way  to  destroy  it  is  repeated  forcible 
syringings  of  the  leaves,  with  applications  of 
a  sulphur  wash  to  the  pipes,  as  recommended 
for  Mildew,  which  see. 

"  Oarnatiok  Twittbb  "  is  an  insect  but 
little  known,  and  in  this  district  only  by  its 
local  name  of  "Carnation  Twitter,"  given 
from  its  rapid  and  nervous  motion.  As  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  thickness 
not  more  than  that  of  a  needle  point.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  color,  from  green  to  black. 
It  is  never  very  numerous  on  the  plants,  but 
most  destructive,  and  evidently  poisonous  in 
its  attacks  on  all  varieties  of  the  Carnation  or 
Dianthus  family.  Its  effects  on  plants  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Bea  Spider,  ex- 
cept that,  when  attacked  by  the  "  Twitter," 
the  leaves  have  a  cankered  and  twisted  ap- 
pearance, easily  distinguishable  from  the 
browning  effects  of  the  Spider ;  and  it  is  far 
more  destructive.  We  have  often  seen  thous- 
ands of  Carnation  plants  destroyed  by  it  in  a 
season.  We  regret  to  say  that,  so  far,  we 
have  found  nothing  that  will  destroy  this 
insect  that  does  not  at  the  same  time  injure 
the  plant.  We  have  tried  Tobacco  in  all 
forms,  lime,  soot,  Hellebore,  Paris  Green, 
Quassia,  Aloes,  and  all  the  nostrums  usually 
baneful  to  insect  life,  without  seeming  in  the 
slightest  to  disturb  the  **  Twitter."  We  have 
found,  however,  that  its  ravages  are  worst  on 
light  soUs ;  on  heavy,  stiff  clay  land  we  have 
never  known  it  to  do  much  injury. 

Bbown  and  Whitb  SoaiiB  Ikbbots  are 
often  troublesome  on  old  plants  of  Oleanders, 
Orange  trees,  and  some  hot-house  plants. 
They  are  best  destroyed  by  being  washed  or 
rubbed  off,  or  by  using  the  Kerosene  Emul- 
sion.   See  Insecticides. 

Siiuos  OB  Snails.  These  are  troublesome 
both .  in  the  open  ground  and  in  the  green- 
house. Salt  is  certain  death  to  them,  even  in 
smallest  quantities,  and  when  in  the  open 
garden,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  over  the 
ground  is  effectual;  but  the  sprinkling,  it 
must  be  remembered,  must  be  very  slight,  as 
salt,  if  put  on  (even  as  thick  as  sand  is  usually 
strewn  on  a  floor)  will  kill  almost  any  kind  of 
vegetation.  In  our  greenrhouses  the  snails 
usually  feed  at  night,  getting  under  the 
benches  during  the  day.     We  have  found  a 
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most  effectual  remedy  in  strewing  a  thin  line 
of  salt  on  edge  of  each  bench ; — this  makes  a 
complete  *-  dead  line  "  for  the  Slugs  or  Snails, 
for  they  cannot  cross  it  and  live.  Anotiier 
plan  is  to  slice  up  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage, 
or  lettuce  leaves,  to  feed  on,  for  which  they 
will  leave  all  ot^er  plants.  Examine  these 
traps  daily,  and  destroy  the  captives. 

Ants.— These  are  sometimes  very  de- 
structive to  vegetation,  particularly  in  dry, 
sandy  soils.  We  have  repeatedly  suffered 
serious  losses  from  them,  both  in  our  green- 
houses and  out  of  doors.  The  most  effica- 
cious remedy  we  have  tried  is  to  saturate 
pieces  of  sponge  with  sugar,  or  to  place  fresh 
bones  around  their  haunts ;  they  will  leave 
everything  else  to  feed  on  these,  and  when 
they  are  thus  trapped,  can  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  in  hot  water  or  burning.  Another 
method  is  to  blow  Pyrethrwn  or  Persian  Insect 
Powder  over  them  with  a  bellows.  They  are 
killed  at  once  if  the  powder  strikes  them  in  a 
dry  state ;  but  it  has  no  effect  if  damp,  for, 
when  strewed  in  their  haunts,  they  run  over 
it  with  impunity. 

The  Anolb  wobh,  or  the  common  red 
worm,  seen  in  nearlv  every  soil,  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  ground,  is  harmless  as  far  as  feeding 
on  the  plant  goes,  for  it  does  not  feed  on  the 
plants,  out  bores  and  crawls  around  in  a  way 
which'  seriously  disturbs  the  roots  of  plants, 
particularly  when  growing  in  pots.  Some 
savant  has  recently  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Angle  Worm  is  highly  beneficial  in 
pulverizing  the  soil,  and  tibat  Nature  has 
placed  it  there  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
afraid  that  there  are  few  cultivators  that  feel 
grateful  to  the  Angle  Worm  for  such  service, 
and  that  most  of  us  would  rather  be  allowed 
to  do  our  own  pulverizing  without  this 
"natural"  assistance.  The  Angle  Worm  is 
easily  destroyed  with  the  following  solution : 
one  peck  of  shell  lime  in  forty  gallons  of 
water,  allowing  the  residue  to  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  watering  the  plants  with  the  clear 
lime  water.  The  caustic  of  the  lime  acts  on 
the  cuticule  of  the  worms,  and  is  quickly  fatal 
to  them. 

There  are  many  insects  that  attack  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  among  the  best  known  of  which 
is  that  which  causes  the  disease  known  as 
'*Club  Boot"  Twhich  see).  Another  enemy  of 
the  Cabbage  plant,  and  one  that  is  sometimes 
even  more  destructive  than  the  Club  Boot, 
is  the 

Cabbaov  CatebphiIiAB  ob  CabbaobWobm. 
This  ihsect  is  oomparativelv  a  new  comer  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  having  been,  it  is 
believed,  imported  from  Europe.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a  small  white  butterfly  that  Is  seen 
hovering  over  the  Cabbage  patches  in  spring. 
It  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  Is  such 
a  voracious  feeder  that  It  will  ouickly  destroy 
a  whole  plantation.  We  find  an  excellent 
remedy  for  this  pest  to  be  White  Hellebore 
powder,  which  must,  however,  be  put  on  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  plant's  existence,  as 
when  heading  up,  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  apply  It.  The  past  fall  and  winter  our 
cold-frame  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants 
were  attacked  by  the  Cabbage  Worm,  both  in 
the  seed  bed  in  the  open  field,  and  also  after 
being  transplanted  into  the  frames.  One 
Cfood  dusting  of  White  Hellebore  powder 
destroyed  them  completely  on  both  oooaalons. 
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For  application  when  the  plants  are  heading 
up  nothing  is  more  efficacious,  or  more  easy 
of  appUci^on,  than  Persian  or  Dalmatian 
insect  powder.  As  it  is  practically  harmless 
to  man,  and  the  higher  animals,  it  can  be 
applied  by  a  bellows,  at  any  stage  of  the 
plant's  growth,  and,  if  of  a  good  grade,  It  is 
certain  death  to  all  Insects  which  it  strikes. 
Many  southern  growers  say  it*  is  the  only 
effectual,  and  at  Uie  same  time,  perfectly  safe 
cure  for  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  insects  which 
attack  the  roots  of  Cabbages  after  being 
planted  out  in  the  field  to  head.  One  Is  a 
species  of  Wire  Worm,  that  imbeds  itself  in 
the  stem,  for  which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  can 
suggest  no  remedy  that  will  not  at  the  same 
time  kill  the  plant.  Another,  of  a  dull  gray 
color,  resembling  a  caterpillar  In  shape,  is 
known  by  the  popular  and  expressive  name 
of  Cut-worm,  based  upon  their  practice  of 
eating  off  the  young  plimts  at  the  level  of  the 
ground.  They  are  the  larves  of  several  species 
of  NoduidOt  and  are  nocturnal  In  their  habits, 
Mng  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
during  the  day,  and  feeding  at  night.  They 
hatch  out  early  in  spring,  and  feed  on  grass, 
weeds,  etc.,  and  when  the  ground  is  cleared 
and  the  plants  set  out,  their  enforced  fast 
makes  them  doubly  dangerous.  The  following 
ex|>ract  from  a  communication  to  Garden  and 
JFbreat  may  be  of  service  to  many : 

"Various  means  have  been  tried  to  keep 
them  from  the  plants — ^lime,  salt,  gas-tar  and 
a  variety  of  other  repellants  have  been  em- 
ployed, all  with  a  variable,  usually  small, 
degree  of  success.  Later,  as  the  habits  of 
the  worms  became  better  known,  traps  were 
prepared  for  them.  Holes  were  driven  with 
a  dibble,  around  the  newly-set  plants,  and  the 
Cut-worms  wandering  about  fell  Into  them, 
and,  being  unable  to  climb  up  the  smooth 
sides,  perished  there.  Traps  were  set  in  the 
form  of  chips  and  short  pieces  of  board,  which 
proved  convenient  hiding  places  for  the  larvee, 
and  there  they  could  be  readllv  found  during 
the  day  and  destroyed.  Still  later,  balls  of 
grass  and  succulent  leaves  were  scattered 
about  the  fields,  and  there  the  worms  congre- 
gated, and  were  easily  destroyed  during  the 
day.  More  recently,  the  grass  balls  were 
poisoned,  by  being  soaked  in  a  pail  of  water 
Into  which  a  teaspoonful  of  London  Purple 
had  been  stirred,  and  the  Cut-worms  were 
thus  killed  without  the  labor  attendant  upon 
a  daily  visitation  of  the  lures.  The  trapping 
svstem  with  the  aid  of  poisoned  lures  has,  on 
th«  whole,  proved  most  satisfactory ;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  applications  of  insecticides, 
the  element  of  time  is  a  most  important 
factor,  and  in  many  cases  really  determines 
success  or  failure. 

"There  is  comparatively  little  success  from 
lures  placed  after  a  field  has  been  set  out 
and  where  vegetation  has  started,  since  the 
worms  will  prefer  young,  growing  plants,  to 
the  lures,  and  after  the  larved  become  full 
grown  and  ready  for  pupation,  lures,  of 
course,  fall  in  attracting  more  than  a  very 
few  belated  specimens.  The  proper  time  for 
a  Cut-worm  campaign  is  just  after  the  ground 
has  been  prepared  for  the  crop  to  go  in  it,  and 
while  it  is  clear  and  free  from  vegetation — if 
possible  only  a  day  or  two  before  planting — 
the  poisonea  lures  should  be  spread  about 
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liberally,  and  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  Cut- 
worms in  the  prepared  ground  will  be  attracted 
and  destroyed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  likely 
that  the  destruction  will  be  complete,  but  the 
pereentage  of  plants  lost  will  be  very  much 
lessened,  and  will  be  insignificant  in  compeui- 
son  to  the  damage  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  caused."    The  other  is  the 

Cabbagb  Magqot.  One  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive insects  we  have  to  contend  with  in  growing 
Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  is  the  Cabbage  Mag- 
got. The  only  remedy  is  prevention — ^which 
requires  close  observation.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  becomes  well 
rooted  in  the  open  field  after  planting  out  (in  the 
laUtude  of  New  York  usually  about  middle 
of  May),  close  attention  will  show  a  small 
black  fly  hovering  around  the  plants  that 
deposits  usui^y  about  twenty  eggs,  of  a 
whitish  color  and  about  the  size  of  a  pln*s  head. 
Before  the  eggs  hatch  out  each  plant  must  be 
fingered  around  so  as  to  displace  them  from 
the  stem.  This  is  quickly  done,  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  known  remedy  to  save  the 
crop. 

The  CuBoniiio  or  PIiUH  Wbbvil.  This  little 
beetle  is  one  of  the  greatest  orohard  pests, 
attacking  not  only  the  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
other  stone  fruits,  but  also  doing  serious  dam- 
age to  the  Apple.  Its  attacks  are  followed  by 
great  deformity  in  the  fruit.  The  Apples  are 
often  stung  many  times  and  become  so  gnarled, 
distorted,  and  scarred  as  to  be  wholly  worth- 
less. An  almost  certain  remedy  is  to  use  a 
tablespoonf  ul  of  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green 
to  six  gallons  of  water,  syringed  on  the  trees 
every  other  day  for  fifteen  days,  beginning 
the  operation  as  the  fiower  begins  to  drop,  as 
it  is  just  when  the  fruit  is  forming  that  the 
insect  deposits  its  egg.  No  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  small  quanti^  of  the 
poison  used,  as  it  will  be  all  washed  from  the 
fruit  long  before  it  ripens.  Another  remedy, 
which  will  effectually  save  a  crop  in  the  dis- 
tricts infested  by  this  insect,  is  to  jar  the 
tree  In  the  morning  or  in  cool  days,  firet 
spreading  sheets  under  the  trees  to  catch  the 
weevils,  after  which  they  may  be  burned.  If 
this  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  Plums  are  formed, 
and  pereisted  in  every  few  days  until  they  are 
ripe,  a  large  share  of  the  crop  may  be  saved. 
This  may  be  thought  to  be  paying  rather  dear 
for  a  crop  of  Plums,  but  it  is  really  the  only 
way  it  can  be  secured.  Many  yeare  aso  the 
crop  of  a  Plum  orohard  under  my  charge, 
numbering  over  a  hundred  large  trees,  was 
saved  by  this  process,  while  all  other  Plums 
in  the  district,  where  the  jarring  of  the  trees 
was  not  resorted  to,  were  completely  des- 
troyed. This  plan  was  recommended  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  and  no  other  practicable 
method  has  been  presented  until  the  recent 
use  of  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green,  applied 
as  already  described. 

The  PhtiiIiOxbba,  which  has  been  so  des- 
tructive to  the  Grape  vine  in  Europe,  is,  fortu- 
nately, mostly  localized  with  us  thus  far,  and 
its  ravages  have  been  far  from  alarming, 
though  many  feel  apprehensive  of  the  future. 
Its  depredations,  which  are  of  a  deadly  nature, 
are  confined  chlefiy  to  the  roots,  and  thus  far 
no  certain  means  for  its  destruction  have 
been  discovered.  The  Phylloxera  has,  in  a 
few  places,  been  found  quite  destructive  to 
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the  foreign  vine  grown  under  glass,  especially 
in  parts  of  Bhode  Island,  making  it  necessary, 
in  some  oases,  to  renew  botli  the  vines  and 
the  borders. 

CoiiOBADO    BUO,    OB    POTATO    BeBTIiB,    SO 

destructive  some  years  ago,  has  now  been 
well-nigh  driven  off  by  the  persistent  use  of 
Paris  Green  by  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Insertion.  The  manner  in  which  one  part  Is 
inserted  into,  or  adheres  to,  or  originates  from 
another ;  as  the  leaf  on  the  branch,  the  branch 
on  the  stem,  etc. 

Inula.  A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Hdenium.  Nat.  Ord.  Comr 
posUcB. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing  annuals  and  her- 
baceous perennials,  not  worth  growing  as 
flowering  plants.    I.  Hdenivan  is  the  Eleccmr 

fane^  common  in  the  roadsides  throughout  the 
tates. 

Involncre.  A  ring  or  rings  of  bracts  sur- 
rounding several  flowers,  such  as  the  whorled 
bracts  at  the  base  of  an  umbel,  a  head,  or  a 
single  flower. 

Involute.  Boiled  Inward ;  when  edges  are  rolled 
Inward  on  each  side. 

loohro'ma.  From  ion,  violet,  and  chroma^  color ; 
color  of  the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  SolanaoecR, 

A  genus  of  green-house  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  western  tropical  America.  It  con- 
tains about  fifteen  species,  bearing  blue, 
violet,  white,  yellowish,  or  scarlet  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  two-celled,  and  many 
seeded,  Uidosod  in  a  bladdery  calyx.  I.  lan- 
oeolata  and  7.  tvbuloaa  have  very  showy,  rich, 
deep  purplish-blue  flowers,  and  they  would 
doubtless  prove  hardy  in  the  Southern  States. 

lonopai'diiim.  From  ianopeia,  violet-faoed,  and 
eidoe,  resemblance;  alluding  to  the  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  tufted  Violets.  Nat. 
Ord.  CrucffercB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  natives  of 
Portugf^  and  Algeria.  /.  cuMule,  the  only 
cultivated  species,  makes  a  beautiful  little 
plant  for  rockeries  or  shaded  situations;  its 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  lilac,  and  the  foliage  of 
a  delicate  green.  It  is  increased  by  seeds  and 
also  by  runners,  which  root  freely  in  the  damp 
soil.    Introduced  1845. 

lono'psls.  From  ion,  violet,  and  opaia,  like. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  free-flowering,  low-grow- 
ing, beautiful  little  Orchids.  They  are  difficult 
to  manage,  and  are,  therefore,  seldom  seen  in 
collections. 

Ipecaoua'nha.  The  root  of  CephoBlia  Ipecacu- 
anha. A  Brazilian  plant,  the  cultivation  of 
which  has  been  introduced  into  India.  The 
roots  afford  the  Importcuit  emetic,  and  the 
only  known  speciflc  for  dysentery. 

Ipomce'a.  Morning  Glory.  From  ipa,  bind- 
weed, and  homoio8f  similar;  alluding  to  the 
twining  habit  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  0cm- 
vohnUacecB. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  twining  plants, 
consisting  of  hardy  and  tender  annuals,  hardy 
tuberous-rooted  perennials,  and  green-house 
perennials.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
showy  flowers  of  white,  pink,  blue  and  purple 
colors.  Ljmrpureat  with  its  varieties,  is  the 
common  Morning  Glory  of  the  garden.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  but  has  escaped 
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from  cultivation  and  become  thorou^ily  nat- 
uralized. /.  panduraia,  Man-of-the-Earth,  a 
native  species,  having  verv  large  tuberous 
roots,  when  well  established,  will  cover  a  very 
large  space,  and  produce  an  Immense  number 
of  very  large,  pure  white  flowers.  They  re- 
main open  much  longer  than  the  annual 
varieties.  The  tuberous-rooted  species  are 
increased  by  division,  by  cuttings,  or  from 
seeds.  The  beautiful  MToon  Flower,  Ipomaaa 
(CkiUynyctUm)  grandifiora,  known  also  in  com- 
merce as  I.  noctiphion,  etc.,  is  a  tropical  per- 
ennial species,  with  immense  pure  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which,  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  this  splendid  family,  open  at  night 
instead  of  the  morning.  Being  a  free 
bloomer,  the  effect,  especially,  on  a  moon- 
light night,  is  charming,  particularly  when  it 
is  growing  on  a  tree.  This  species  requii*es 
protection  during  winter,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings  or  seeds.  I.  Mexicana  and  J. 
Bona  Nox,  natives  of  Florida  and  New 
Mexico,  etc.,  are  also  white-flowered,  night- 
blooming  species,  but  neither  of  them  is  so 
large  or  floriferousas  the  foregoing.  /.  Learii, 
the  blue  Dawn  flower,  a  tender  perennial 
species,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  of  all  the  Ipomceas.  It  Is  useful  in  the 
open  air  for  rapidly  covering  an  outbuilding, 
a  wall,  or  a  trellis,  and  will  flower  abundantly 
from  midsummer  till  fall.  In  the  green-house 
it  will  bloom  the  whole  year,  but  it  is  well  to 
cut  it  in  rather  severely  in  September  to  keep 
it  within  bounds.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large,  and  of  that  pure  sky-blue  so  rare  among 
flowers,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion. It  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  We 
have  tried  many  times  to  raise  it  from  im- 
ported seed,  but  have  never  found  it  to  come 
true.  /.  lq[)tophyUa  is  a  hardy  perennial 
species  of  half-climbir)g  habit,  with  an  im- 
mense tuberous  root,  and  is  a  desirable  plant. 
It  is  found  from  Nebraska  to  New  Mexico, 
and  is  propagated  by  division  and  from  seed. 
/.  coccinea,  or  Star  IpomoBa,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  bears  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
flowers,  and  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  Nearly 
all  the  Ipomoeas  are  popular  plants,  especi- 
ally with  those  who  have  an  eye  for  grace  and 
beauty  combined. 

Ipomo'pBiB.  Standing  Cypress.  From  ipo,  to 
strike  forcibly,  and  opaia,  sight ;  allud&ig  to 
the  dazzling  color  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolemoniacetB. 

L  elegana  and  J.  picta  are  the  only  species. 
They  are  beautiful  hardy  biennials,  natives  of 
South  Carolina  and  southward.  They  grow 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
nearly  their  whole  length  with  brilliant  scar- 
let flowers.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  early 
summer,  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  where  the  water 
will  not  stand  in  winter ;  they  will  be  greatly 
beneflted  with  a  slight  mulching  of  leaves, 
not  as  a  protection  against  cold,  but  against 
wet  and  sudden  changes.  This  genus  is  now 
included  under  Qilia,  by  some  authorities. 

I'psea.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchidaceaR, 

This  genus  of  Orchids  is  represented  by  /. 
spedoaa^  a  beautiful  and  rare  species  from 
Ceylon.  The  flowers  are  clear  yellow  with  a 
carmine  stripe  on  the  lip.  It  requises  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Bletia,  which  It  re- 
sembles in  habit ;  introduced  in  1840. 
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Xraal'ne.  From  etro8,  wool;  referring  to  the 
wooly  aspect  of  the  branches  of  some  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Or  J.  AmaranUiacecB, 

A  genus  of  erect  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Australia  and  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal America,  a  single  species  reaching  as  far 
north  as  Ohio.  Those  best  known  In  cultiva- 
tion are  very  ornamental  plants,  and  are  In- 
dispensable in  all  bedding-out  arrangements 
on  account  of  their  beautifully-colored  foliage. 
The  genus  Is  very  closely  allied  to  Achyran- 
ihea, 

Iria'rtea.  Named  in  honor  of  Juan  IrtarU^  a 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Pabmacea, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental,  tall-growing 
palms,  inhabiting  tropical  America.  Natur- 
ally, they  sometimes  produce  aerial  roots, 
which  raise  the  trees  from  the  ground  as  if 
on  stilts.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  other  stove-palms. 

Iriartella  setigera.  A  small  South  American 
palm  formerly  included  in  Iriartea.  It 
rarely  grows  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
has  a  perfectly  sti-alght  cylindrical  trunk, 
scarcely  more  than  an  inch  thick.  The  In- 
dians on  the  Amazon  and  Bio  Negro,  where 
this  palm  grows,  in  the  underwood  of  the 
forests,  use  its  slender  stems  for  making 
their  blow-pipes,  the  weapon  commonly  em- 
ployed by  them  In  the  pursuit  of  game,  and 
through  which  they  blow  small  poisoned 
arrows  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  These  blow-pipes  are 
usually  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and 
have  a  bore  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  In 
diameter. 

Iiida'ceae  (The  Iris  Family).  A  natural  order  of 
herbs  with  oorms,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots, 
and  mostly  with  equltant  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  sheaths.  They  are  found  in  warm  and 
temperate  regions,  and  abound  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There  are  about  fifty  genera 
and  upward  of  five  hundred  species.  Iria, 
Oladiolua^  Crocus,  and  Jxia  are  examples. 

I'ris.  Fleur-de-Luce,  or  Flower-de-Luce.  Jris, 
the  rainbow  deified ;  anciently  applied  to  this 
genus  on  account  of  the  bright  and  varied 
colors  of  the  blossoms.    Nat.  Ord.  IricUuseoR. 

There  are  two  large  and  distinct  sections 
into  which  the  Iria  is  usually  divided,  one 
with  creeping  fleshy  root-stocks  or  rhizomes, 
including  such  species  as/.  Qermanica,  I.  Flor- 
enHfMf  I.  JUxveacenSf  I.  aqucUena,  etc.,  and  num- 
berless varieties  having  large  and  handsome 
flowers,  and  as  they  are  the  easiest  to  cul- 
tivate, they  are  most  largely  grown,  the  other 
section  includes  the  bulbous  kinds  or  Xiphions, 
principally  represented  in  cultivation  by 
what  are  known  as  the  English  and  Spanish 
Iris.  Both  are  of  Spanish  origin,  and  vary 
chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  flowers, 
and  In  the  more  curious  combination  of  colors 
as  exhibited  In  the  flowers  of  the  former. 
They  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  evenr 
second  or  third  year,  as  the  new  bulbs,  which 
are  formed  every  season,  are  always  directly 
under  the  old  bulb ;  and  thus  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  bulbs  descend  so  low  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  and  consequently 
Incapable  of  vegetation.  Thus  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  persons  in  the  habit  of 
growing  Irises,  are  always  complaining   of 
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losing  their  plants,  while  the  real  f  anlt  rests 
with  themselves  for  not  taking  up  their  bulbs 
at  the  proper  time.  The  bulbous  and  tuber- 
ous-rooted Irises  succeed  in  any  light  and 
dxy  soil.  The  splendid  Ohaloedonian  Iris  is 
one  of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds ;  and  it  not 
only  requires  a  dry  soil  during  winter,  but  to 
be  allowed  plenty  of  pure  air  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  growth,  or  it  will  be  very  apt  to 
damp  off.  Among  the  species  of  late  intro- 
duction Is  J.  KoBrnpferii  (Syn.  Ueviaata),  from 
Japan.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
are  very  free-flowering.  The  flowers  are 
double  and  single,  the  colors  pure  white, 
purple,  maroon,  blue,  and  many  with  the 
vartous  colors  marbled  with  white.  They 
grow  readily  In  almost  any  situation,  in  full 
exposure  to  sun,  or  in  partial  shade.  They 
are  increased  by  division,  or  may  be  grown 
readily  from  seed,  which  if  sown  in  the  open 
border,  will  make  plants  that  will  flower  the 
second  year.  These  are  really  grand  plants. 
Scarcely  any  plants  in  the  flower-garden  can 
compare  with  them  for  gorgeous  beauty,  and 
they  command  a  prominent  place  In  all 
gardens.  That  they  do  not  flower  until  near 
midsummer,  when  the  season  of  the  common 
Iris  Is  past,  is  an  additional  recommendation 
to  most  lovers  of  plants. 
Izlah  Heath.    Dabcada  poltfolia. 

Iron  Tree.  The  common  name  of  Parrotia 
Persica. 

Ixon-vreed.  The  popular  name  of  Vemonia 
NoveborcuxnaiSt  a  common  plant  in  moist 
grounds  and  along  fence  rows,  growing  from 
two  to  seven  feet  high,  and  bearing  bright 
purple  flowers. 

Iron-wood.  The  popular  name  of  two  trees 
that  furnish  a  hiurd,  useful  timber,  the  one 
Ostrya,  which  Is  also  known  as  Hop  Horn- 
beam, and  the  other  Carpinuet  the  common 
Hornbeam,  or  Iron-wood.  Both  are  common 
in  most  of  the  States. 

Iron-wood  of  Morocco.  See  Argania  aiderox- 
yUm, 

I'satis.  A  genus  of  CrucifercR,  consisting  of 
erect  annual  or  biennial  plants,  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  one  being 
found  in  China.  They  have  undivided  leaves, 
with  a  bluish  bloom,  and  generally  yellow 
flowers,  borne  In  long,  loose,  erect,  terminal 
panicles.  J.  tincloria,  the  Byer's  wood,  is  the 
only  species  of  importance,  being  cultivated, 
especially  in  the  north  of  China,  for  the  blue 
dye,  similar  to  indigo,  obtained  from  it. 

Isme'ne.  Peruvian  Daffodil.  After  Jbmene,  the 
daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta.  Nat.  Ord. 
Amaryllidacea, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  bulbs  from 
Peru,  which  require  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
during  winter,  and  free  from  frost.  Planted 
out  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm 
and  dry,  they  come  into  flower  in  June  and 
July.  J.  cttUUhma^  with  pure  white,  very  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  /.  amanocBa,  yellow,  are  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose.  As  the  flowers  last 
well,  they  are  also  valuable  for  winter  forcing, 
and  can  be  brought t  into  bloom  in  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  planting,  and  may  be  had  in 
succession  all  winter.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  an  umbel  on  a  spathe  about  tyro  feet 
high.  This  genus  is  Incluaed  by  some  botanists 
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under  J^^menooaSis,  and  by  others  under  Pcu^ 
eraitium.  They  are  propagated  by  offisetB,  and 
were  introduced  In  1800. 

Xao'lepls.  From  iaos,  equal,  and  Upia,  a  scale ; 
alluding  to  the  regularity  of  the  scales.  Nat. 
Ord.  €hfperace€B. 

L  ffrneiUa  is  a  very  pretty,  low-growing, 
fine,  rush-like  grass,  cultivated  for  a  basket 
plant,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  Propagated  by  division.  Syn.  Seirpua 
ripa/riua. 

Xsolo'ma.  From  iaos,  equal,  and  lomOf  a  bor- 
der; lobes  of  corolla  equal.  Nat.  Ord.  Oe^- 
neraoea, 

A  genus  comprising  about  sixty  species  of 
ornamental  green-house  and  stove  plants, 
often  confused  with  Achim&nes  and  Oesnera, 
natives  of  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Peru,  etc.  Flowers 
often  scarlet,  golden,  or  spotted ;  leaves  oppo- 
site, often  slightly  villous.  Culture  similar 
to  Qeanera  or  TydecL,  which  see. 

laolo'ma  (of  J.  Smith).  A  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  Ferns  now  included  under  LmdecBa, 

Isona'ndra.  Gutta  Percha  Tree.  From  iaos, 
equal,  and  cmder,  the  male  organ,  or  stamen ; 
referring  to  an  eoual  number  of  fertile  and 
barren  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  Sapotacea, 

1.  guUa,  the  species  which  yields  Gutta 
Percha,  is  a  large  forest-tree,  growing  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
Ceylon  and  Malaya,  whei«  there  are  immense 
forests  of  this  and  kindred  species.  They  are 
quite  ornamental  trees,  but,  from  their  size, 
only  valuable  for  the  Gutta  Percha  they  pro- 
duce. 

Xsopy'mm.  From  iaos,  equal,  and  pifros^  wheat. 
The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  a  plant  resem- 
bling Nigdla,  the  seeds  of  which  have  the 
same  taste.    Nat.  Ord.  Rammeulaeea. 

A  genus  of  dwarf,  slender,  hardy  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 
J.  tkaUetroidea  is  a  veiy  graceful  border  plant, 
with  featherv,  white  flowers,  and  foliage  re- 
sembling a  Maiden-hair  Fern.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  is  increased  by  seeds  or  divis- 
ion of  the  roots. 

Zso'toma.  From  iaost  equal,  and  toma^  a  sec- 
tion; the  flowers  are  equal.  Nat.  Ord.  Lobel- 
iacea, 

A  small  genus  of  annuals  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Jjobelia.  I,  petrcBa  is  a  veiy  showy  half-hardy 
annual,  with  cream-colored  flowers.  /.  lonffi- 
JlcrcL,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  most 
venomous  plant,  producing  dangerous  cathar- 
tic symptoms.  It  proves  fatal  to  horses  that 
eat  it. 

Isotro'pis.  From  iaoa,  equal,  and  tropos, 
turned;  referring  probably  to  the  distinctlv 
formed  veins  in  the    flowers.      Nat.    Ord. 

Jr.  striata,  from  Swan  Biver,  constitutes  this 
genus.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  green-house 
shrub,  with  a  soft  and  slightly  downy  stem. 
The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  Choro- 
gema,  clear  orange  yellow,  with  rich,  deep 
crimson,  forked  veins.  It  was  introduced  in 
1838,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood. 

Italian  Rye  Oraas.    LoUum  ItalicwM. 

rtea.    The  Greek  name  for  the  Willow,  applied 
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to  this  genus  on  account  of  its  rapid  growlih  In 
damp  soil.    Nat.  Ord.  SaxifiragaoecB. 

I.  Vtrymioo,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is 
a  dwarf  shrub  resembling  a  willow  in  habit 
and  foliage ;  flowers  white,  produoe<l  in  great 
profusion  towards  the  end  of  summer.  In. 
dlgenous  In  wet  places,  from  New  Jersey 
southward,  near  the  coast. 

Ivory.    Vegetable.    The  hard  albumen  of  the 
nuts  of  PkyUlq^has  nuurocarpa, 

ItT-    See  Hedera  heUx. 
American.    Ampelop&to  quinqurfoUa, 
German  or  Parlor.    A  garden  name  for  Sm- 

ecio  Mikanioidea. 
Ground.    Nepela  Okchoma. 
Japan,  or  Boston.     See  AmpeliOpms  tricuapi- 

data  (Syn.  A.  VeUchii). 
Kenllworth,  or   Coliseum.      lAnaria   cymba- 

laria. 
Mexican.     OohoML  aeandena. 
Poison.    Rhua  toxicodendron. 

rxla.    From  ixia,  blrd-llme;    In  reference  to 
the  clammy  Juice.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridacea. 

A  genus  of  beautiful  Cape  bulbs,  with  nar- 
row ensate  leaves,  and  slender,  simple,  or 
sUghtly  branched  stems,  bearing  spikes  of 
large  showy  flowers,  various  In  color,  and  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  when  fully  expanded  by 
sunshine.  These  flowers  have  a  salver- 
shaped  perianth,  with  a  slender  tube,  and 
six-parted,  spreading,  equal  limb,  three  sta- 
mens Inserted  In  the  throat,  with  flllform  fll- 
aments  and  versatile  anthers,  and  a  three- 
celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules,  termi- 
nating in  a  flllform  style,  and  three  narrow 
linear  con-dupllcate  recurved  stigmas.  /. 
viridifiora,  which  has  large  sea-green  flowers 
with  black  markings  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments, Is  a  very  singular-looklng,  as  well  as 
veiy  biBautlful  plant.  There  are  many  species 
and  some  varieties,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are 
half  hardy,  but  with  us  should  be  grown  in 
pots  in  the  green-house;  about  mid-winter 
they  will  befi£i  to  show  their  handsome  flow- 
ers freely,  when  done  flowering  they  should 
be  dried  off  till  September  or  October,  which 
is  the  proper  time  to  start  them  again.  They 
grow  well  in  a  light  loam  with  the  addition  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  are  propagated  by 
offsets.    First  Introduced  In  1757. 

Ijda'nthes  retsioides.  A  rare  and  beautiful 
plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  ScrophukuriacetB.  native 
of  western  South  Africa,  it  Is  an  erect  shrub, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  densely  crowded  Into 
ternary  whorls.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Pentstemon,  but  bright  yellow.  It 
grows  naturally  almost  In  the  water,  and  in 
drier  places  becomes  stunted  and  depauper- 
ated.   Introduced  in  1882. 

IxtoU'rion.  From  irio,  and  fetrum,  a  Illy;  lit- 
erally, Ixla-llke  Lily.  Nat.  Ord.  AmuryUi^ 
dacea. 

A  small  genus  of  rare  and  beautiful  little 
hardy  bulbs  from  Asia  Minor.  They  have 
simple  erect  stems,  with  terminal  clusters  or 
racemes  of  skv-blue  flowers,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  ofTsets.  Intn>duced  in 
1844. 

Ixo^ra.  Named  after  lawara,  a  Malabar  deity, 
to  whom  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species 
are  offered.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaeeat. 
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A  genus  of  Indian  and  tropical  African 
shrubs,  with  corymbs  of  handsome  flowers  of 
a  scarlet,  pink,  or  white  color,  and  frequently 
haying  an  agreeable  fragrance.  The  history 
of  Ixora  eoocineat  the  best  known  species,  is 
rather  curious.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
some  of  tlie  East  India  Islands,  where  it  is 
worshipped  as  a  sacred  plant,  and  where  it  is 
said  to  form  a  small  tree  about  six  feet  high, 
rising  with  a  single  stem,  and  having  its  head 
formed  entirely  of  clusters  of  bright  scarlet 
and  yellow  flowers,  whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Flamma  Syioarv^,  or  the  Tree  of 
Fire.  This  plant  was  first  introduced  in  1690; 
but  it  was  Hoon  lost  and  its  existence  was 
even  doubted  until  it  was  re-introduced  about 
a  hundred  years  afterward  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Fothergill.  The  Ixoras  are  really  mag- 
nificent plants,  and  should  be  grown  in  a 
warm  temperature.  They  are  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  sand v 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  When  repotted,  whicn 
should  be  done  immediately  after  fiowering, 
the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  being  plunged 
Into  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  which  induces 
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them  to  root  freely,  and  to  form  the  growth 
quickly  and  with  vigor,  thus  enabling  them 
to  become  properly  ripened  before  winter.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  flower  heads  begin  to 
appear,  a  liberal  regimen  should  be  adopted, 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally  applied.  At 
this  time,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, the  foliage  should  be  frequently  syr- 
inged, in  order  to  keep  it  clear  of  insects,  and 
to  preserve  its  rich  green  and  glossiness.  As 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  onward 
till  the  growth  is  complete,  the  plants  should 
be  shaded  from  powerful  light,  and  through 
the  summer  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere 
of  about  75°  should  be  kept  about  them.  In 
winter  the  ordinary  attention  required  by  hot- 
house plants  will  suffice.  The  taste  for  hard- 
wooded  plants  is  on  the  increase.  Among  the 
best  is  the  Ixora,  which  should  be  more  gen- 
erally grown ;  over  twenty  species  varying  in 
color,  from  pure  white  to  deep  orange-scarleti 
are  now  in  cultivation.  J.  eoodnea  miperbti^ 
I.  eminenSt  L  iUustriay  L  decor<if  L  omaia,  I, 
WWiarMti  and  others,  are  free  flowering  and 
easily  grown  species.  • 


J. 


Jaboro'sa.    From  Jo^oroae,  the  Arabic  for  the 
Mandrake,  an  allied  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Bo- 
lanaeeoB. 

A  small  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous 
perennials.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
white  or  green.  None  of  the  species  has  any 
special  attractions. ' 

Jaok-iD-the-Palpit.    6ee  Arismna. 

Jaoa,  or  Jaok-Tree.  The  native  name  of  Arto- 
earpu8  Megrtfolia^  the  Bread  Fruit  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Jaoarm'nda.  Its  Brazilian  name.  Kat.  Ord. 
Bianon4artCB. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome,  lofty  evergreen 
trees,  with  the  elegant  habit  of  the  flne- 
leaved  Acotciaa.  They  have  bluish  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles,  but  their  size  prevents  their 
cultivation  in  the  green-house. 

JaoobsB^a.    A  synonym  of  Senedo, 

Jaoobcean  Idly.    See  Sprekelia, 

Jaoobi'nia.  A  genus  of  AcarUhcuxa,  proposed  to 
include  Cyrianthera,  PcLchyalach^  and  Serico- 
grapMa. 

Jacob's  Ziaddar.    See  Pokmonium. 

Jaoquamo'ntla.  Named  after  Victor  cToc^fue- 
mofU,  a  traveler  in  the  East  Indlea  Nat.  Ord. 
ComHjlvUflacea. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
twiners,  intermediate  between  Ipomaa  and 
Oontohmhta.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   Introduced  in  1808. 

Jaoqui'iila.  Named  in  honor  of  N,  J.  de  cTocgum, 
once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  A  genus 
of  handsome  evergreen  bushes  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  OtmooiviiIaaecB,  peculiar  to  America,  where 
they  range  from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  are 
usually  found  near  the  coast.  J,  armiUaria  is 
known  by  the  West  Indian  settlers  as  Brace- 


let Wood ;  the  shinv  brown  and  yellow  seeds 
being  made  into  bracelets.  Introduced  to 
cultivation  in  1768. 

Jalap.    See  Exogonwm, 

Jamaica  Dogwood.    See  Piaddia. 

Jamaica  Mignonette.      (Henna  Plant.)    See 
Lawaonia. 

Jamaica  Pepper.    A  name  given  to  Allspice, 
Pimenio  vulgairia,  which  see. 

Jame'aia.    Named  after  Dr,  Edion  Jamea,  who 
flrst  discovered  the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Saxi- 

J.  Americana^  the  only  species,  is  a  medium- 
sized  hardv  shrub,  with  opposite  serrated 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  like  a  DeiOeia^ 
blooming  nearly  all  summer.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  is  in- 
creased by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood.    Introduced  in  1865. 

Jamestown  Weed.    See  Datura^ 

Janipha.    See  Maiaikoi, 

Japan  Allspice.    See  ChimonaaUhius, 

Japan  Cedar.    See  Orytomeria. 

Japan  Clover.    See  Lespedeea, 

Japan  Cypress.    See  Retwoapora, 

Japanese  Toad  LQy.    See  Tricyrtia. 

Japan  or  Climbing  Fern.    See  Lygodium, 

Japan  Lacquer  Tree.    Rkaa  vemic^era. 

Japan  or  Boston  Ivy.   See  Ampelopaia  {VeUehii) 
tricuapidata. 

Japan  Maple.    Acer  Japonicum. 

Japan  Medlar,  or   Japan   Persimmon.     See 

Dioapyroa. 
Japan  Pepper.    See  Xanthoxylum. 
Japan  PlnnL    See  Eryobotrya. 
Japem  Quince.    See  Cydoniti, 
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Japan  Varnish  Tree.    AUcmtua  glanduloaua, 

Japan  Tew.    See  Podocaarptts. 

Jaslo'ne.  An  ancient  name  used  by  Theophra»- 
tu8.    Nat.  Ord.  CampantUacecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials 
and  annuals,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  All  of  the  species  have  very 
pretty  blue  flowers,  though  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  their  introduction  in  the 
garden.  «/.  montana  is  a  pretty  annual,  com- 
mon in  the  healthy  and  moorland  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  ft  is  commonly  known  as 
Sheep's  Scabious,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Scabious,  and  from  its  abundance  in  sheep- 
walks. 

Jasmine  or  Jessamine.    See  Jaaminum. 
Cape.    See  Gardenia  Jlorida. 
Carolina.    Odeemium  nUidium, 

JaamineeB.    A  tribe  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  OleaceoB. 

Jasmi'nnm.  Jasmine.  From  Tomytn,  the  Ara- 
bic name.    Nat.  Ord.  OleaoeoB. 

The  delicacy  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Jasmine  have  often  afforded  metaphor  and 
theme  to  the  poet.  Among  the  species  are 
found  equally  desirable  subjects  for  deco- 
rating the  hot-house,  the  green-house,  arbors, 
or  other  objects  in  the  open  air,  and  combin- 
ing in  every  instance  freedom  and  elegance 
in  the  general  habit  of  the  plants,  with  all 
that  is  desirable  in  floral  embellishments. 
The  hot-house  and  green- house  species  should 
be  frequently  fumigated  through  the  summer, 
as  they  are  extremely  liable  to  attacks  from 
aphis  and  other  insects.  The  hardy  kinds 
grow  freely  in  almost  any  situation,  and 
only  require  to  be  kept  trained  in  the  desired 
form,  without,  however,  reducing  them  to  a 
rigidly  formal  outline,  to  make  them  most 
ornamental  objects  in  almost  any  position. 
Most  of  the  species  are  from  the  East  Indies. 
J,  graindiflorwn  Is  one  of  our  best  known 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  is  largely  used  for 
cut  flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  root  freely,  and  when  well  grown  form 
good  plants  fJie  first  season.  Introduced  in 
1629. 

Ja'tropha.  From  iairaat  physician,  and  trophet 
food;  referring  to  its  medicinal  qualities. 
Nat  Ord.  Euphorbio/Gea, 

A  widely-distributed  genus  of  herbs  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  principally  of  economic 
value,  found  chiefly  in  South  America.  None 
of  the  species  are  valuable  as  flowering  or 
ornamental  plants,  though  «/.  podograria  is 
sometimes  grown  for  its  curious  gouty  stems, 
J,  urena,  common  on  the  coast  from  Virginia, 
southwards,  from  its  stinging  properties,  is 
generally  known  by  its  popular  names,  Tread- 
Softly,  and  Spurge-Nettle. 

Jefferso'nia.  Twin-leaf.  Named  in  honor  of 
Thomaa  Jefferaon,     Nat.  Ord.  Berberidcuxa. 

J,  diphyUa,  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty  little 
plant,  common  in  woods  from  New  York  to 
Wisconsin  and  southward.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bheumatism  Boot,  from  its  supposed 
medicinal  properties. 

Jemsalem  Artichoke.    See  HeHanthua. 

Jemaalem  Cherry.   See  Solan%im  capaicaatrum, 

Jerusalem  Sage.    See  PJUomia, 

Jerusalem  Thorn.    See  Parkinaonia, 

Jessamine.      A  popular  corruption  of  Jaamine. 
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Jewel  Weed.    See  ImpaHena, 

Jimson  Weed.    See  Datura. 

Job's  TeaiB.    See  Coix  lachryma, 

Joe-Pye  "Weed.  Trumpet  Weed.  Popular 
names  of  EupaU>fium  purpureum, 

Johnson  Grass.  Sorghum  haiepenae.  The  name 
Johnson  Grass,  which  is  the  one  most  gener- 
ally adopted  in  this  country,  originated  from 
William  Johnson  of  Alabama,  who  introduced 
the  grass  into  that  state  from  South  Carolina 
about  1840.  Its  chief  value  is  for  hay  in 
regions  where  other  grasses  ftiil  on  account 
of  drought.  If  cut  early,  the  hay  is  of  good 
quality,  and  several  cuttings  may  be  made 
in  a  season.  The  late  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  careful  and  practical  farmer 
and  investigator,  said  of  it,  after  an  experience 
of  forty  years,  that  this  grass  was  preferable 
to  all  others  that  could  be  grown  in  the  South. 
Its  analysis  shows  it  to  he  more  nutritious 
than  even  sweet  com  fodder.  Its  seeds  are 
as  large  as  those  of  broom  com,  and  its 
leaves  are  long  and  tender.  The  stem 
reaches  a  height  of  six  feet.  Its  perennial 
growth,  and  the  Arm  hold  it  takes  of  the  soil,  in 
which  it  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  give  it 
a  high  value  for  a  fodder  grass  in  the  South. 

John's,  St.,  Bread.    Ceratoma  aiUqua. 

John's,  St.,  Wort.    The  genus  Hj/perioum, 

Jointed  Charlock.  A  name  frequently  given 
to  the  Wild  Badish,  Raphanua  raphamatrum. 

Joint  Grass.  A  common  name  of  one  of  our 
native  grasses,  Paapalum  diatichum. 

Joint  Weed.  A  popular  name  for  Polygonum 
arHculatum, 

Jo'nesia.  Named  after  Sir,  W.  Jonea,  Nat.  Ord. 
LegummoaoB. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  low-growing 
trees  inhabiting  the  East  Indies.  They  have 
bright  glossy  leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  made 
up  of  three  to  six  pairs  of  leaflets.  The  flow- 
ers are  bright  scarlet,  in  terminal  round  clus- 
ters, resembling  the  Ixora,  Some  of  the  Jap- 
anese species  have  clusters  six  to  eight 
inches  across,  and  succeed  best  when  grown 
in  heat.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  were  introduced  in  1820.  Syn.  Saraca, 

Jonquil.    See  Naroiaaua. 

Joseph's  Coat.    See  Amaranthua  tricolor, 

Jubasa.  After  Juba,  ancient  King  of  Numidia. 
Nat.  Ord.  PcUmaoea, 

J,  apectabUiaf  the  only  species,  is  the  Co- 
quito  Palm  of  Chili.  It  has  a  tall,  straight 
trunk,  bearing  a  crown  of  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  branching  spikes  of  dark  yellow, 
distinct  male  and  female  flowers,  inclosed  in 
a  double  spathe.  In  Chili,  a  sweet  syrup,  or 
Palm-honey,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  sap  of 
this  tree  to  the  consistency  of  molasses,  and 
it  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  being  as 
much  esteemed  for  domestic  use  as  sugar. 
The  sap  is  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  and 
cutting  off  the  crown  of  leaves,  when  it  im- 
mediately begins  to  flow,  and  continues  for 
several  months,  until  the  tree  is  exhausted, 
provided  a  thin  slice  is  shaved  off  the  top 
every  morning.  Each  tree  yields  about 
ninety  gallons.  The  nuts,  trunks,  and  leaves 
arc  used  for  various  economic  purposes.  Young 
plants  are  obtained  from  seeds,  and  require  to 
be  grown  in  a  plant-stove. 

Judas  Tree.    See  Garcia, 
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Jvslanda'oeaB.  A  nataral  order  of  trees  with 
alternate,  pinnate,  stipulate  leaves  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
North  America  and  the  Indies.  Juglana  regia 
is  the  English  Walnut  or  Madeira  Nut  of  the 
fruit  stores.  Carya  cUba  is  the  American 
Hickory  Nut.  Juglana  nigra  is  the  Black 
Walnut.  There  are  flve  genera  and  about 
thirty  species,  all  valuable  timber  trees,  much 
prized  by  cabinet  makers.  Juglana  and  Carya 
are  examples  of  the  order. 

Jn'glans.  Walnut.  From  Jovia,  the  heathen 
god,  and  glana,  a  nut.  Nat.  Ord.  Juglan- 
aacecR. 

A  well-known  genus  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees.  «/.  regia,  the  common  English  Walnut 
or  Madeira-nut  tree,  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
was  introduced  into  English  gardens  in  1562. 
This  species  makes  a  beautiful  tree  for  the 
lawn  as  far  north  as  New  York,  but  it  rarely 
ripens  fruit.  There  are  several  specimens  of 
this  tree  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Manice, 
Queens,  Long  Island,  having  favorable  situa- 
tions, and  they  seldom  fail  of  ripening  a  fair 
crop  of  nuts.  There  is  also  a  long  avenue  of 
old  trees  of  this  Walnut  in  Westchester 
County,  N.T.,.aiid  the  crop  seldom  fails.  J. 
dnerea  is  our  common  Butter-nut,  and  J.  nigra 
the  well-known  Black  Walnut. 

Jojoba.    See  Zkfyphua  JtQvbe. 

Ju'noQB.  Bush.  Bog-Bush.  LinnsBus  derived 
the  name  from  Jungo,  to  join ;  in  allusion  to 
the  flrst  ropes  having  been  made  from  rushes. 
Nat.  Ord.  Jtmoaoea, 

The  Bush  is  a  veir  extensive,  and  almost 
universally  distribu tea  genus  of  marshy  plants. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  farmer,  when  once  started  in  moist 
meadows.  The  destruction  of  the  grass  is 
certain,  unless  a  constant  warfare  is  kept  up. 
Some  of  the  species,  in  their  native  countries, 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  Holland,  the 
Bush  is  planted  with  great  care  on  their  sea 
embankments,  to  prevent,  by  its  roots,  the 
action  of  the  tides  from  washing  away  the 
earth.  When  these  Bushes  have  attained 
their  full  height,  which  is  in  summer,  they 
are  cut  down,  tied  into  bunches,  dried,  and 
taken  into  market,  where  they  are  wrought 
into  baskets  and  other  useful  articles.  In 
Japan  the  manufacture  of  Bush  matting  is 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  For  this  purpose, 
t/1  eonglomeraiua,  or  hard  Bush,  is  used ;  and 
for  their  best  floor-mats,  J.  ^ttaia,  or  soft 
Bush,  is  employed.  These  mats,  which  are 
at  once  carpets  and  the  only  beds  used  by  the 
Japanese,  are  soft,  elastic,  and  often  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  They  are  very  closely 
plaited,  and  the  interstices  afterward  flllea 
with  rice  paper.  Some  law  appears  to  regu- 
late the  size  of  these  mats,  for,  according  to 
Thunberg,  they  are  of  precisely  the  scune 
dimensions  throughout  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
imperial  palace  of  Jeddo.  The  regulation  size 
is  six  feet  by  three,  with  a  narrow  blue  or 
black  border.  They  make  a  lighter  sort  of 
matting  of  the  same  material,  which  is  used 
as  window  blinds,  and  to  protect  the  trans- 
parent paper  which  forms  a  substitute  for 
glass.  Of  some  harder  species  they  even 
make  shoes  for  their  horses,  which  come  up 
to  the  pastern  joint,  and  cover  the  hoof. 
Bags  made  of  Bushes  are  extensively  used  in 
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the  Eastern  countries.  Sugar  sent  from  the 
Mauritius  is  always  in  bags  made  of  Bushes, 
which  are  very  strong  and  durable.  A  very 
handsome  plant  of  the  Bulrush  family  has 
been  lately  introduced  from  Japan,  with 
foliage  as  strikingly  variegated  as  Eulalia 
Japonica  gebrina.  Like  that  plant,  the  varie- 
gation runs  horizontally  around  the  hollow 
leaves.  The  bands  of  bright  yellow  are  about 
two  inches  apart,  delicately  shaded  into  the 
green,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant 
is  one  of  unique  beauty.  It  may  prove  to  be 
hardy.  It  was  introduced  here  from  Japan  bv 
Thomas  Hogg,  but  sent  to  England  for  distri- 
bution.   See  ScirpuB. 

June  Berry.    See  Amelanckier. 

Juniper.    See  Jtmiperua. 
Irish.    Junipenta  communia,  var.  kybemica, 
Swedish.    Junipertta  commimia,  var.  auecioa. 

Joni'peros.  Juniper.  From  the  Celtic  Jutii- 
perua,  rough.    Nat  Ord.  Conifera^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  J. 
eommunia,  the  common  Juniper,  indigenous 
in  dry,  rocky  places  in  New  Jersey  and  north- 
ward. The  berries  of  this  species  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  J.  Virainiatia, 
the  well-known  Bed  Cedar,  is  founa  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly 
from  Virginia  southward.  J.  ^ermudianat 
Bermuda  Cedar,  is  used  for  lead  pencils  as 
well  as  the  Bed  Cedar,  the  latter  being  used 
for  the  best. 

Jupiter's  Beard.    See  AmhyUia. 

Jurinea.  Derivation  not  explained.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoaikB. 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  southern 
Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia.  Though 
occasionally  seen  in  cultivation,  none  of  the 
species  is  of  much  horticultural  value.  They 
are  increased  by  seeds  or  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring. 

JusslaB'a.  Named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  Juaaieu.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Onagrcusea,  consisting  of  herbs,  or,  more 
rarely,  shrubs,  growing  in  marshes  or  ponds 
throughout  the  tropics,  a  few  reaching  to 
subKtropical  regions.  They  have  white,  or 
yellow  flowers,  and  alternate,  very  frequently, 
membraneous  and  entire  leaves.  Some  of  the 
species  are  astringent,  as  J,  viUoaaf  from 
India,  and  J,  Caparoaaa^  and  J.  tnUoso,  from 
Brazil,  where,  also,  occurs,  J.  piloaa,  which 
yields  a  yellow  dye.  J.  decwrrena^  reaches 
north  as  fiur  as  Virginia. 

Joati'da.  Named  after  J.  JtieHoa  a  celebrated 
Scotch  horticulturist.  Nat.  Ord.  AcanthaoetB. 
An  extensive  genus  of  tender  annuals  and 
biennials,  green-house  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  green-house  shrubs.  They  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  a  few  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Many  of  the 
species  are  mere  weeds.  Some  of  the  green- 
house shrubs  are  ornamental  and  desirable, 
their  long  spikes  of  red  and  purple  flowers 
being  very  showy.  The  beautiful  bright 
yellow  species  known  best  as  J.  calotrieha,  and 
tT.flavicoma,  are  now  placed  under  Schaueria, 
which  see.  They  are  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Jote.  The  fibre  of  Chorckorua  capaulariB  and 
C  oUtariua. 
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Kadmi'ra.    The  Japanese  name.    Nat.  Ord. 
MctgnoUaceoR. 
A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen  trail- 
ing plants,  with  white  or  yellow  flowers.    Na- 
tives of  Japan.    8ome  of  the  species  are  under 
cultiyation,  but  are  not  of  special  interest. 

B:8Mnpfe'ria.    Named  after  Ktempfer,  a  German 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  ZinffiberacecB, 

A  genua  of  East  Indian  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  singular  tubular-shaped  flowers, 
that  appear  before  the  leaves,  from  very  short 
stems.  K.  QitbertU  has  tufted,  oblong-lance- 
olate, dark  green  leaves,  slightly  undulated, 
and  bordered  by  a  broad  and  very  conspicuous 
band  of  white.  A  very  attractive  and  desira- 
ble varieffated  plant,  introduced  from  Moul- 
mein  in  1882.  The  roots  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  an  aromatic  fragrance,  and  are  used 
medicinally  and  for  perfumes. 

Kaffir  Bean  Tree.    See  SchotkL 

Kaffir  LQy.    See  ScMrostiZis. 

KakL    The  Japanese  Persimmon.    See  Dioepy- 

Kale.    See  Borecoie. 

Kala'nohoe.    The  Chinese  name  of  one  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  OraasuiacetB. 

A  very  prettv  xenus  of  succulent  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  Africa,  but  also  found  in 
tropical  Asia,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  Brazil.  They 
do  well  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  produce 
rather  large  flowers,  usually  in  many-flowered 
paniculate  cymes,  the  color  being  yellow, 
purple,  or  dcarlet.  The  leaves  are  fleshy, 
opposite,  sessile  or  petiolate,  entire,  orenate, 
or  pinnatifld.      They  are  verv  interesting 

giants,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  green- 
ouse.  K,  aculYoUa  has  divided,  bronzy 
leaves,  and  altogether  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
Is  proj^agated  x^adily  from  cuttings  placed  in 
sand.  First  introduced  in  1781.  K.  oomeo,  a 
recent  introduction  from  south  Africa,  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  blooming  durinig  the 
winter  months,  is  of  easy  culture,  is  very 
floriferous,  and  succeeds  well  in  ordinaiy 
green-house  temperature.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  lai^  clusters,  are  of  a  wax-like  con- 
sistency, and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Kalmia.    Named  after  Peter  Kabn^  a  Swedish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  EricacetB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  growing  from 
four  to  ten  feet  high,  common  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  usually  found  on  mountain  sides  or 
diy  waste  places,  but  sometimes  also  along 
brook  sides.  K,  latU^oHot  Calico  Bush,  is  the 
common  Laurel  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ever- 
greens, wtiether  we  regard  the  deep  verdure 
of  its  foliage  or  the  abundance  of  its  exquis- 
itely elegant,  delicate  pink,  rose,  or  nearly 
white  flowers,  produced  from  May  to  July.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  t^is  shrub  cannot 
be  transplanted  from  the  woods  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  success,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Take 
the  precaution  to  prepare  a  bed  or  border, 
with  a  soil  as  nearly  like  the  one  you  flnd 
them  in  as  possible,  and  which  is  usually 
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composed,  in  a  sreat  measure,  of  leaf-mould; 
take  up  plants  of  a  small  size,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  the  roots,  and  not  to  let  them  get  dry, 
and  get  them  into  the  border  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  taking  them  up;  then  out  well 
back,  and  very  few  will  fail  to  make  elegant 
plants,  which  will  flower  freely  the  second 
year.  After  one  removal  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  shifted  as  often  as  desirable,  with  as 
little  difficulty  or  danger  as  any  of  our  border 
shrubs.  K.  anaua^foUa^  Sheep  Laurel,  or 
Lambkill,  is  a  dwarf-growing,  narrow-leaved 
species,  with  smaller  flowers,  but  of  a  bright 
crimson  color.  The  leaves  are  generally  sux>- 
posed  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep  and  lambs; 
hence  the  two  common  names. 

Blaloaa'nthes.    A  synonym  of  Rochea^  which 
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Kanaaa  Oay  Feather.   See  Iria<risiiyonoatacftyo. 

Kara'taa.  A  genus  of  BromeUooooe,  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nialsL  natives  or  the  West  Indies,  tropical 
South  America,  and  Brazil.  They  are  gener- 
ally rather  coarse,  long-leaved,  spinous  plants, 
though  K,  Jnnooenm  and  K.  speotoMiis  are 
very  showy  species.  They  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture.   Syns.  ivuiukrHMii,  Bromelta,  etc. 

Kathexine'a,  St.,  Flower.    Nigdia  Damaaoma, 

Kaolfa'ssla.  In  honor  of  Frederie  Kaul^uaa, 
M,D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Halle.  Nat.  Ord. 
CkmpoaiUB, 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  little  hardy  an- 
nuals from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  colors,  blue,  rose,  white 
and  violet,  somewhat  resembling  an  Aster. 
This  genus  is  now  called  Charieia,  K,  amA^ 
laidea  being  known  as  C  heierophffia;  the 
name  going  by  priority  to  the  following  genus 
of  Ferns. 

Kanlfti'flsia.  A  very  distinct  genus  of  Ferns, 
found  in  India  and  Java,  with  thick  rhizomes 
and  coarse  terminal  fronds.  The  fronds  of 
K.  ceseu^oKo,  the  only  described  species,  are 
like  a  Horse-chestnut  leaf,  and  the  under 
surface  is  dotted  over  with  copious  stomata- 
like  pores.     Closely  allied  to  Iforcrflia. 

Kauri,  or  Blawxle  Pine.  See  DafnanraAuatraHs. 

KeeL  When  the  mid-rib  of  a  leaf  or  petal  is 
sharp  and  elevated  externally  it  is  cadled  a 
keel. 

Kelteste'nia.    A  synonym  of  SSygapeUUum, 

Kenilworth  Ivy.    See  JAnaria. 

Kenne'dya.  Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  JTeiuiA^, 
of  the  Arm  of  Lee  and  Kennedy,  celebrated 
English  nurserymen.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumknoem, 
A  genus  of  free-flowering,  evergreen  green- 
house climbers,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
racemes  of  pesrshaped  flowers,  which  are  of 
various  colors,  scarlet,  blue,  purple,  pink  and 
varieffated.  They  are  highly  ornamental,  and 
useful  in  the  green-house  for  cut  flowers ;  and 
are  increased  readily  bv  cuttings  of  short  side 
shoots,  well  hardenea.  Introduced  In  1824 
from  New  Holland. 
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Ke'ntla.  In  honor  of  JAeut-'CbUmel  Kent,  Nat. 
Ord.  PialmaeaB, 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  separated  from 
Areca,  ohleflh^  on  account  of  the  shape  and 
substance  of  the  seed ;  in  all  other  respects 
they  are  identical.  K.  sapida  is  the  most 
southern  known  Palm,  being  found  in  New 
Zealand,  two  or  three  degrees  further  south 
than  any  representative  of  the  order  in  either 
hemisphere.  The  natives  use  the  young 
flower  spikes  as  an  article  of  food.  K.  (Syn. 
Hedyaeqoe)  (kmierlwryana  is  an  exceedingly 
oi-namental  plant,  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Itiscc^edin  its  native  counti^  the 
**  Umbrella  Palm."  A  number  of  the  species 
are  now  under  cultivation.  Young  plants  are 
obtained  ^m  seed. 

Ksntio'psiB.  From  Kentia,  and  opaia,  a  resem- 
blance ;  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  Kentia. 
Nat.  Ord.  PcUfnaeea, 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  Palms,  closely  allied 
to  KenHa.  The  leaves  of  K.  divaricata  when 
young  are  of  a  fine  red  color.  Natives  of  New 
Caledonia.    Introduced  in  1876. 

Kentnoky  Blue  Qraas.    See  Poa  prcUensia, 

Kentnoky  Coffee  Tree.    See  Gymnodadua. 

Ke'rrla  Japonlca.  An  old  favorite  in  the  gar- 
den, with  both  single  and  double  flowers,  to 
which  has  lately  been  added  a  very  pretty 
variety  with  variegated  leaves.  These  have 
been  transferred  to  the  genus  Corchorua, 
which  see. 

Kidney  Bean.    See  Phaaeokts  vulgaris. 

Kidney  Vetch.    See  AnthyUia. 

King  Plant.    AruBctochikte  aetaceua. 

Kinnikinnik.    Oommon  name  of  Comfua  aericBa, 

Kle'inia.  Named  by  LinnaBus  in  honor  of  Jamea 
Henry  KJem,  a  German  botcunist.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoaUoR, 

A  small  genus  of  curious  succulent  plants 
from  Africa.  Some  are  of  upright  habit,  and 
others  trailing  or  creeping.  A  few  have  been 
introduced  into  the  green-house,  and  are 
grown  for  basket  plants.  K.  articulcUa,  or 
Ouidle  Plant,  is  very  curious  and  easily 
grown ;  propagated  by  cuttings.  Syn.  Senecio. 

Blni'ghtia.  Named  after  Thoa.  A.  Knighi,  a 
celebrated  English  pomologist.  Nat.  Ord. 
ProteaceoB. 

A  genus  comprising  three  species  of  trees, 
or  shrubs,  one  of  which  is  from  New  Zealand, 
and  the  two  others,  from  New  Caledonia.  K. 
exodsa^  the  only  species  yet  introduced,  is  an 
ornamental  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  its 
native  country  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and 
having  much  the  habit  of  a  Lombardy  Poplar. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  mottled  with  red  and 
brown,  and  is  largely  employed  in  making 
furniture. 

Knight's  Spars.    An  old  name  for  Larkapwr, 

Knight's  Star  Lily.    See  Hippeasiinim. 

Kniphcyfia.  Named  after  J,  H.  Kwiphof,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Eriurt,  1704-1763.  Nat. 
Ord.  LUiacea. 

This  genus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants 
is  usually  known  as  !ZVttoma,  but  the  name 
here  given  is  a  prior  one,  and  therefore  the 
more  correct.    See  ISrUoma, 

Knot-Berry.    Bubua  Chamcanorua. 
Knot-OraiHi.    Polygonum  aviculare. 
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Knot-177eed.  Oentaurea  nignu,  also  the  genus, 
Polygowum. 

Kno'zia.  Named  after  Robert  Knox,  who  lived 
many  years  in  Ceylon.    Nat.  Ord.  RuJbicuxa, 

A  small  genus  of  rather  pretty,  low-grow- 
ing green-house  evergreens,  with  small  white 
or  pink  flowers.  Propagated  by  cuttings ;  in- 
troduced from  Bengal  in  1828. 

KcBle'ria.  A  small  genus  of  grasses  Inhabiting 
the  higher  altitudes  of  northern  Europe. 

KGohreute'ria.  Named  after  Koelreuter,  once 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Carlsruhe, 
the  father  of  hybridizing  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sapinda^ea, 

K.  paniculata,  the  only  species,  is  a  decidu- 
ous shrub  or  low-growing  tree,  a  native  of 
China.  It  has  pinnate  foliage  with  an  odd 
leaflet.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  in 
terminal  spreading  clusters,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  large  bladdery  capsules,  which 
render  the  tree  conspicuous  till  late  in  autumn. 
This  tree  is  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  southward. 

KoB'niga.  Sweet  Alyssum.  In  honor  of  Charlea 
Komig,  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Nat. 
Ord.  CrttctfercB. 

K  marUima  is  a  pretty  and.  well-known 
hardy  annual.  JET.  m,  mcfjor  has  flowers  nearly 
as  large  as  Candytuft.  Sow  the  seed  in  early 
spring;  it  usually  sows  itself,  coming  up 
freely  where  once  sown.  A.  m.  pZeno,  a  double 
variety,  is  valuable  for  cut  flowers.  K.  m. 
variegaia  has  variegated  leaves,  and  is  a 
pretty  and  useful  plant.  A  more  recent 
variety  with  double  flowers  has  even  flner 
variegation.  The  last  three  named  are  pro- 
I>agated  by  cuttings,  as  they  do  not  seed. 

Kohl-Rabi.  Brasaiea  oleracea  CkmUnrapa. 
Eohl-rabi  is  a  very  distinct  vegetable  not 
very  largely  cultivated  except  by  Germans. 
It  comes  between  the  Cabbage  and  Turnip, 
and  is  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  swells 
into  a  large  fleshy  head  above  ground,  re- 
sembling a  Cabbage.  Eohl-rabi  has  several 
advantages  over  some  other  vegetables,  and 
consequently  deserves  a  place  in  gardens.  It 
is  exceedingly  hardy,  withstanding  even 
severe  frosts,  and  also  resists  drought  much 
better  than  the  Turnip.  The  varieties  mostly 
cultivated  are  the  Early  Purple  and  Early 
White  Vienna,  both  dwarf  and  useful  sorts ; 
they  are  not  good  if  allowed  to  get  old  and 
large  before  being  used. 

Ko'psia.  Named  after  Profeaaor  Kopa.  the 
author  of  a  Botanical  Dictionary  of  reputa- 
tion.   Nat.  Ord.  Apocynaoea. 

K.  fruUcoaa,  the  only  species,  is  a  native  of 
Pegu,  Japan.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental 
green-house  evergreen  shrub,  producing 
flowers  similar  to  the  green-house  species  of 
VinooL^  several  times  during  the  season.  The 
color  Is  red  and  extremely  showv.  It  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings ;  introduced  in  1818. 

Krame'ria.  Named  after  the  two  Kramera, 
Oerman  botanists.    Nat.  Ord.  PolygaiaceiB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  K  triandra  is  remarkable 
for  its  entire,  obovate,  acuminate  leaves, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  silky  hairs.  In 
Peru  an  extract,  which  is  a  mild  astringent,  is 
made  from  It.    An  infusion  of  the  roots  of  one 
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of  the  species  is  blood-red,  and  is  largely  used 
■in  adulterating  port  wine.  The  species  are 
natives  of  South  America. 

Kreysi'sia.  Named  after  F,  L.  Kreyaig,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUaoea, 

K.  mi«tt(/lara,  the  only  species,  is  a  very 
pretty,  half-hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  hav- 
ing a  roughish,  simple  stem,  and  a  knotty 
rhizome.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and  is  Increased 
by  divisions  in  spring.  Introduced  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1823. 

Kri'gia.  Dwarf  Dandelion.  In  honor  of  Mr. 
David  Kreig,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
OomposUa. 

A  very  pretty  little  annual,  with  flowers 
resembling  miniature  Dandelions.  It  is  quite 
common  In  dry  grounds  from  New  York 
southward. 

KaOinia.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  Kuhn,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  brought  the  living  plant  to  Lin- 
nsus.    Nat.  Ord.  Oompo&iUB. 
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A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of 
but  Uttle  interest  except  in  botanical  collec- 
tions. K.  SkmaiorioideB  is  common  in  diy 
soils  from  New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward. 

Ku'ntbia.    Named  after  C.  8.  Ktmih,  a  Prussian 
botanist.    Nat  Ord.  PaknacecB. 

K.  Deppeana,  a  rare  palm,  the  only  species, 
allied  to  Areca,  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  grows  freely 
with  ordinaiy  ^^^^een-house  treatment.  Syn. 
ChamcBdorea  elegana. 


Named  after  Oustav  Kwize,  a  botanist 
and  physician  of  Leipsic.  A  genus  of  Mjfr- 
tacetB,  comprising  a  number  of  species  of 
green-house  shrubs,  often  heath-like,  con- 
fined to  Australia.  Flowers  red,  or  white,  in 
dense  terminal  spikes.  Only  two  species  are 
in  cultivation.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
half  ripened  wood. 


L. 


Labelltim.  Lip ;  or  rather  the  lower  lip  only. 
The  third  petal  of  an  Orchid,  usually  turned 
toward  the  lower  front  of  the  flower,  and  very 
different  from  the  remainder ;  also  a  similar 
petal  in  other  flowers. 

Labla'tas.  An  extensive  natural  order  of  herbs, 
or  undershrubs,  with  square  stems,  opposite 
and  exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  clus- 
tered centrifugal  cymes,  or  crowded  into 
spikes.  This  order  forms  one  of  the  most 
natural  groups  of  plants ;  the  characters  of  its 
members  are  so  uniform  that  it  may  be  called 
monotypic,  as  if  all  the  species  could  be 
comprehended  in  a  single  genus,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  its  genera  is  hence  often  very 
diiflcult.  They  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates.    Many  of  them  are  carminative,  and 

Seld  volatile  oils.  Mint,  Sage,  Boeemary, 
Eivender,  Basil,  Horehound,  Patchouly, 
Savory,  Thyme,  and  Marjoram  belong  to  this 
order,  whlcn  contains  upwards  of  100  genera, 
and  about  2,500  species.  Cfoleua,  Lamiumt 
8dMa^  PerUla,  and  OunUa  are  well-knoMm 
representatives  of  the  order. 

Labiate.  Having  lips;  a  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  a  monopetalous  calyx  or  corolla  which 
is  separated  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the 
one  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  with 
respect  to  the  axis. 

Labi'ohea.  Named  after  M.  LabickSt  a  French 
naval  officer.    Nat.  Ord.  LegumiinoacB. 

A  genus  of  flve  species  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
allied  to  Oassia,  natives  of  Australia.  L. 
lanoeolcUa,  the  only  species  now  in  cultivation, 
has  trifoliate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers, 
borne  in  axillary  racemes.  It  was  introduced 
from  western  Australia  in  1840. 

Labi'aia.  Spoon-flower.  From  labis,  a  spoon; 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla  divisions, 
which  resemble  the  bowls  of  small  spoons. 
Nat.  Ord.  Myrsindoea. 


A  genus  comprising  a  few  species  of  glab- 
rous or  puberulous  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of 
Pothos ;  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
L.  McUoniana,  introduced  from  Borneo  in  1885, 
has  broad,  lanceolate,  velvety,  dark  green 
leaves,  irregularly  marked  with  pale  green 
down  the  middle ;  red  and  purple  when  young. 
Stem  copper-colored,  spotted  white.  L.  poA- 
oina  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  producing  clusters 
of  small,  rosy-white  flowers. 

Lal>lab.  A  genus  of  tropical  pulse,  more 
usually  included  in  DoHchoa^  which  see. 

Labrador  Tea.  Ledum  lat^oUa.  This  is  a  shrub 
growing  from  two  to  flve  feet  hig^,  common 
in  swamps  and  bogs.  North  and  West.    The 

'  leaves  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Tea,  whence  the  common  name. 

Labn'mum.    See  Oytiaius  Ldburtwm. 

Laoie'na.  One  of  the  names  of  Hden  qf  Troy, 
applied  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrehidaeetB. 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids.  L.  Hoolor, 
the  original  species,  is  a  native  of  Guatemala, 
and  has  long,  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers 
of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  the  lip  marked 
with  purple  about  the  center.  Thev  require  a 
hot-house,  and  should  be  grown  in  flat  baskets 
or  pans,  in  leaf-mould  and  sphagnum  moss, 
and  are  increased  by  division  in  spring,  after 
blooming.    Introduced  in  1843. 

Laoe  Bark.    See  iMffOUi. 

Laoe-leaved  Plant.    See  Ounirandra, 

Lacerate.    Tom;  having  a  torn  appearance. 

Laohenalia.  Gape  Oowslips.  Named  after  IT. 
de  La4:ihenal,  a  botanical  author.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaceoR. 

An  extensive  genus  of  very  interesting  and 
showy  bulbous  plants  from  tiie  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Zr.jpeiwfida,  L.  tricolor ,  and  L.  quadri' 
color  are  the  kinds  mostly  cultivated  in  the 
green-house.  They  have  long,  lanceolate  leaves, 
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often  spotted,  and  erect  flower-ecapes  bearing 
pendulous  flowers,  the  yellow  oolor  predomi- 
nating. They  should  be  potted  in  October,  in 
light  fibrous  soil,  and  only  moderately  watered 
until  after  flowering,  then  more  freely  until 
they  show  signs  of  ripening  off.  They  should 
be  kept  in  the  pots  dry  during  summer,  and 
are  propagated  by  offsets.   Introduoed  in  1774. 

iMoham'iL,  From  lachne,  down;  referring  to 
the  downy  clothing  of  the  flower  heads.  Nat. 
Ord.  ThymeiacetB, 

An  interesting  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  all 
but  one  with  white  flowers.  The  heads  of  the 
flowers  are  usually  covered  with  flne  wool, 
giviBg/theoLa  singular  appearance.  They  are 
increased  by  outtings,  and  should  be  kept  in 
t^e  shade  during  summer. 

X#oluia'nthea.  The  Bed  Boot.  From  lachne, 
wool,  and  anthoa,  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the 
flowers,  which  are  woolly.  Nat.  Ord.  ShBrna- 
doraetoB, 

L,  fincforfo,  or  Bed  Boot,  is  common  in 
sandy  swamps,  from  "New  Jersey  southward. 
The  roots  were  formerly  used  for  a  red  dye, 
whence  the  popular  name.  "  L.  UncUirieL^  com- 
monly known  as  Paint  Boot,  abounds  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  said  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  agriculture  of  those 
States,  from  the  singular  fact  claimed  for  it 
that  when  its  roots  are  eaten  bv  white  pigs, 
it  fatally  poisons  them,  while  black  pigs  eat 
the  roots  with  impunity ;  and  hence  the  pre- 
ponderance of  black  pigs  in  the  Southern 
States.  This  extraordinary  statement  is  made 
by  Oharles  Darwin,  who  gives  Dr.  Jeffries 
wyman  as  his  authority.  The  same  testimony 
has  recently  been  given  by  Dr.  P.  Statesbury, 
of  Olinch  Oounty,  Georgia." — Ameriam  Agrir 
CMtticrM,  March,  1876. 

Tinotniata.  Out  or  divided  into  segments: 
ftinged. 

lAOta'oa.  Lettuce.  From  loc,  milk ;  referring 
to  themUky  Juice.    Nat.  Ord.  OmpcMoR, 

The  native  countiy  of  the  Lettuce  is  un- 
known; and  from  what  species  the  ^urden 
varieties  originated  is  merely  conjectural. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  in  use  650 
years  before  Ohrist ;  yet  Pliny  says  the  an- 
cient Bomans  knew  but  one  sort  In  his 
time  it  was  cultivated  so  as  to  be  had  at  aJl 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  blanched  to 
makje  it  more  tender.  In  the  privy-purse  ex- 
penses of  Henry  YIII.,  (n  1530,  is  mention  of 
a  reward  to  the  gardener  of  Tork  Place  for 
bringing  **Lettuze  "  and  Oherries  to  Hampton 
Oourt  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal,  1597,  gives 
an  account  of  eight  sorts  cultivated  in  hie 
day.  Parkinson,  in  1629,  says:  *' There  are 
so  many  sorts,  and  so  great  dlversitie  of 
Lettice,  that  I  doubt  I  shall  scarce  be  be- 
leeved  of  a  great  many.  For  I  doe  in  this 
Chapter  reckon  up  unto  you  eleaven  or 
twelve  differing  sorts;  some  of  littie  use, 
others  of  more,  being  more  common  and 
vulgar;  and  some  that  are  of  excellant  use 
and  service,  which  are  more  rare,  and  re- 
quire more  knowledge  and  care  for  the  order- 
ing of  them,  as  also  for  their  time  of  spending, 
as  some  in  the  spring,  some  in  summer, 
others  in  autume,  and  some  being  whited  for 
the  winter.  For  all  these  sorts  I  shall 
not  neede  many  descriptions,  but  only  shew 
you  which  doe  cabbage,  and  which  are  loose ; 
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which  of  them  are  great  or  small,  white, 
greene,  or  red,  and  which  of  them  bear  white 
seeds,  and  which  of  them  blacke."  We  can- 
not quote  the  whole  chapter,  but  cannot  omit 
one  of  the  "  Vertues  of  the  Lettice,"  viz. : 
"  They  all  cool  a  hot  and  fainting  stomaoke." 
Loudon  says :  **  L.  saJtwa  is  well  known  as 
furnishing,  among  its  numerous  varieties, 
the  best  vegetable  of  the  salad  kiud  grown  in 
the  open  garden.  It  is  questioned  by  some 
whether  the  greater  number  of  what  are  set 
down  as  species  in  this  genus,  are  anything 
more  than  variations  of  one  type ;  and,  at  aU 
events,  it  is  thought  L.virosa  is  the  parent  of 
our  cultivated  sorts."  All  writers  agree  that 
the  Ck>9  LeUttoe  comes  from  one  of  the  Greek 
islands  bearing  that  name.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  delicatelv  flavored  of  the  whole  class, 
though  not  well  suited  for  our  hot  summers. 
The  best  kinds  at  present  writing  for  our  cli- 
mate are :  For  early  use,  the  **  Ourled  Simp- 
aon"  and  ** Blackrseeded  Simpson;"  and  for 
summer  use,  the  **  Deacon,"  **  Salamander  " 
*•  YeUouhaeeded  Butter,"  and  *' Henderoon^s 
New  York."  Hundreds  of  acres  of  glass  are 
devoted  to  the  forcing  of  Lettuce  in  the  United 
States.  The  variety  used  mostly  for  that  pur- 
pose is  known  as  '*  Boaion  Market" 

Laonnoae.  Having  numerous  large  deep  exca- 
vations. 

Lad's  ZiOTe.    Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

Lady  Fern.    Asplenium  Felia^fcBmina. 

Lady's  Bad-straw.     GiiUum  verum. 

Lady's  Bower.    Clematis  Vitalba. 

Lfiuiy'sComb.    Scandix  P^cten-Veneris. 

Lady's  Cnahion.     Armeria  mariiima. 

Lady's  Bar-drops.  The  flowers  of  the  common 
Fuchsia, 

Lady's  Fingers.    See  AnthjfiHs. 

Lady's  GHove.    Digitalis  purpurea. 

Lady's  Hair.    Briea  media. 

Lady's  Laoea,  or  Lady's  Oarten.  Phaiaris 
ainmdinacea  variegata. 

Lady's  Looking-glasa.    Campanula  speculum. 

Lady's  Mantle.     Alehemiila  vulgaris. 

Lady's  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium  and  Oarden 
Balsam. 

Lady's  Smook.    Cardamine  pratensis. 

Lady's  Thimble.    Campanula  rotundtfoUa. 

Lady's  Thistle,  Our.    Carduus  Marianus. 

Lady's  Traces,  or  Tresses.    See  Spiranihes. 

Lady  Washington  Oeraniam.  A  variety 
name  for  one  of  the  large-flowered  Pelargo" 
niumSf  and  for  a  long  time  in  this  country 
a  common  name  for  the  whole  of  that 
class.  It  is  to  some  extent  still  in  use, 
though  the  variety  bearing  the  name  has  long 
since  been  discarded ;  consequentiy  it  is  im- 
proper to  thus  continue  to  use  a  specific 
name  for  a  generic. 

Laelia.  Named  after  a  Vestal  virgin  of  that 
name,  because  of  the  variety  of  its  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacem. 

**  This  is  a  lovely  genus  of  plants,most  of 
the  species  being  compac;t  in  their  growth, 
with  evergreen  foliage,  resembling  in  many 
respects,  the  genus  Calileya,  to  which  some  of 
them  are  equal  in  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  produce  their  flowers,  which  are  large. 
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distinct  in  color,  and  very  handeome,  on 
spikes  of  varied  length,  from  the  top  of  their 
pseudo-bulbs.  These  plants  merit  a  place  in 
every  collection,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
cultivator  for  any  care  they  mi^  require ;  in- 
deed, the  LaAiaa  a,re  among  our  finest  Orchids, 
whether  for  winter  or  summer  flowering." — B. 
8.  WUliams.  All  the  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  were  first  in- 
troduced in  1836. 

LeBvigate.  Having  the  appearance  of  being 
polished,  as  many  seeds. 

Ztfsvis.  Free  from  asperities  or  hairs,  or  any 
sort  of  unevenness. 

Lagena'rla.  Bottle  Gourd.  From  Utienti,  a 
bottle ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit  of 
some  species.    Nat.  Ord.  OiourbUoGem, 

L,  vulffaris,  the  only  species  is  an  East  In- 
dian species  of  Gourd,  sometimes  grown  on 
account  of  its  curious  shape.  Like  most  of 
the  order,  the  pulp  is  poisonous.  The  com- 
mon name  does  not  indicate  the  shape  of  aU 
the  varieties,  some  being  pear-shaped,  some 
nearlv  round,  and  others  egg-shaped.  They 
should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Melons 
and  Squashes,  and  should  have  a  trellis  or 
brush  to  run  upon.    Introduced  in  1697. 

LacieratrcB'mla.  In  honor  of  Magnue  LagentrcBm 
of  Gottenburgh.    Nat.  Ord.  Lythraoea. 

A  genus  of  handsome,  free-flowering  shrubs 
from  India.  L.  Indica  is  commonly  known  as 
Crape  Mvrtle,  and  is  a  favorite  half-hardy 
shrub,  it  can  be  planted  out  in  the  border  in 
spring,  and  will  bloom  profusely  during  mid- 
summer. At  the  approach  of  winter  take  it 
up,  put  it  in  a  tub  or  box,  and  keep  it  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  green-house  or  in  a  dry  cellar, 
giving  but  verv  little  water.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species,  having  purple,  pink, 
and  white  flowers.  The  latter  is  rather  a  shy 
bloomer,  and  is  of  dwarfer  habit.  Propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Lage'tta.  Lace  Bark.  Lagetto  is  the  name  of 
the  species  at  Jamaica.  Mat  Ord.  Thymelacem, 
A  genus  of  West  Indian,  tall-growing  trees, 
interesting  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
bu-k  of  some  of  the  species.  The  inner  bark 
of  L.  Untearia  consists  of  numerous  concentric 
layers  of  fibers  which  are  interlaced  in  all 
directions,  and  thus  presents  a  great  degree 
of  resemblance  to  lace,  whence  the  common 
name  of  the  tree. 

Lagu'rofl.  Hare*s-tail  Grass.  From  lagost  a 
hare,  and  ouro,  a  tail;  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  head.  Nat.  Ord.  Oramin- 
aeecB, 

L.  ovatua,  the  only  species,  is  found  in 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  culti- 
vated annual  grasses. 

Ztfilage.  Named  after  Lcda^j  a  gay,  witty  dame, 
immortalized  by  Horace.    Nat.  Ord.  Legwiv^ 

s  A  small  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs,  natives 

,  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia.  The 
I  flowers  are  either  yellow  or  mixed  orange, 
violet,  or  crimson,  and  are  produced  in  axil- 
lary clusters.  Thev  require  the  green-house, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Syn.  Bossicea. 
Introduced  in  1830. 
Lama'rokia.  Named  after  J,  B,  Lamarck^  the 
great  French  naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  QramSnor 
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L.  Aitrea,  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty,  manv 
stemmed,  low,  ornamental  annual  grass.  It 
is  generally  included  in  collections'  of  orna- 
mental grasses.  Native  of  southern  Europe 
and  north  Africa.    Syn.  Chrysurua. 

Lambe'rtia.  Named  in  honor  of  A.  B.  La/mbert^ 
one  of  the  most  liberal  botanists  in  Europe, 
and  whose  extensive  herbarium  was  open  to 
every  man  of  science.    Nat.  Ord.  Proteaoea. 

Very  handsome  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs  from  tropical  Australia.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  produced  in  terminal  clusters, 
sometimes  singly,  the  prevailing  color  being 
dark  red,  with  occasionally  an  orange  tint. 
Height  of  plant  three  to  four  feet.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  but  must  be 
grown  with  considerable  care,  the  principal 
caution  being  against  over-watering ;  any  ex- 
cess in  that  is  fatal  to  them.  Introduced  in 
1824. 

LambkiU.    See  KcUmia, 

Lamb's  Lettuce  or  Com  Salad.  SeeValenameUa, 

Lamb's  Toe.    AtUhyUia  vulneraria. 

Lamb*s  Tongue.    Flantago  media. 

Tiaminm.  From  laimos^  a  throat ;  on  account  of 
the  shape  of  the  corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  but  little 
Interest.  L,  album  or  Dead  Nettle  received 
its  English  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  the  true  Nettle,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  square 
stem.  L.  maculaium  is  a  pretty  dwarf,  free- 
growing  border  plant,  its  variety  (aureum) 
with  golden-colored  foliage  is  useful  either  as 
a  rock  or  border  plant,  or  for  spring  bedding. 

Lamprooo'ccua.  This  genus  is  now  included 
by  Bentbam  and  Hooker  under  .JEckmea, 

Lanate,  Lanuginose.  Long,  dense,  curled  and 
matted  hairs,  resembling  wool. 

laanoeolate.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  a  spear ; 
narrow  and  tapering  at  each  end. 

Lance- wood.  The  light  elastic  wood  of  Dugue- 
iia  quitarensia. 

Lando'lpbia.  Named  after  M.  Landolphe,  an 
African  explorer.  A  genus  of  scandent  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
Caoutchouc  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  many  of  the  species.  L,  oiMiHen«<8,  L, 
floridat  and  other  species  have  been  intro- 
duced to  Kew,  and  distributed  to  various  of 
the  British  colonies.  The  former  bears  a  red- 
dish-brown fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
with  an  agreeable,  sweetish,  acid  pulp.  Out- 
tings  root  readily  In  heat. 

Lanta'na.  Ancient  name  for  Viburnum.  Nat. 
Ord.  VerbenacecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornamental,  free- 
flowering,  tender  shrubs,  common  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Brazil.  The  species  are  rapid 
growers,  and  most  constant  bioomers.  They 
are  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  will 
grow  freely  in  the  garden,  prefenrag  a  sunny 
situation.  Many  new  varieties  have  been 
produced  from  seeds,  comprising,  red,  golden, 
white,  or  various  colored  flowers,  which  are 
much  used  for  bedding-out  purposes  and  as 
specimen  decorative  plants.  First  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  in  1692. 

Lantern  Flower.    The  genus  AhuHUm. 

Lapage'rla.  Named  after  Joaephine  LapageHe, 
wife  of  Napoleon  I.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUaoecB, 
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L,  rosea,  and  its  white  variety,  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  beautiful  green-house  twin- 
ing plants  yet  introduced.  The  stems  are 
round,  branohing,  and  with  proper  treatment, 
will  grow  to  almost  any  required  length.  The 
flowers  are  large,  lily  or  bell-shaped,  and  pro- 
duced on  solitary,  one-flowered  peduncles.  L. 
rosea  has  deep  rose-colored  flowers,  spotted 
Inside  with  white.  Several  seedling  varieties 
with  larger  flowers  and  of  a  rich,  brilliant 
crimson  color,  are  In  cultivation;  a  double 
varie^  has  also  been  introduced,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  has  not  yet  been  established. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  house  with  a  low 
temperature,  and  given  plenty  of  air,  water, 
and  root  room;  the  latter  is  a  necessity. 
They  do  tolerably  well  grown  in  tubs,  but  are 
seldom  seen  in  perfection  except  when  turned 
into  the  border,  and  grown  in  a  soil  largely 
composed  of  turfy  peat,  good  turfy  loam,  and 
sand.  They  are  Increased  either  by  layers  or 
from  seeds,  the  latter  being  preferable ;  plants 
from  cuttings  rarely  succeed.  They  are  na- 
tives of  Chili,  and  were  introduced  In  1847. 

Lapeyroa'aia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  F.  O.  de 
La  Peifrouae,  the  French  navigator.  Nat.  Ord. 
Iridacea, 

A  small  genus  of  showy  flowering  bulbs, 
blue,  white,  purple,  or  pink  in  color,  in  gen- 
eral habit  resembling  the  Ixias,  and  requiring 
the  same  treatment.  Closely  allied  to  Ano- 
matheca.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
first  Introduced  in  1825.    Syn.  "jRs^ousio.'^ 

Lapo'rtea.  Named  by  Gaudichand.  after  his 
friend  M,  Laporie.  A  genus  of  CTWicoeecB,  con- 
sisting of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  natives  of 
North  America  and  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  Some  of  the  species,  as  L.  gigas, 
are  armed  with  very  virulent  stings,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  remains  for  many  days,  or  even 
months.  L.  Oanadenaia  (Wood  Nettle),  a 
native  species,  has  lately  been  Imported  into 
Germany  as  a  new  textile  plant ;  it  Is  peren- 
niid  and  capable  of  enduring  the  climate  of 
central  Germany,  but  further  experiments  are 
needed  ere  its  commercial  value  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Irfi'ppa.    ArcUium  Lappa,  or  Burdock. 

XiarolL    See  Larix. 

Irfirdlma^bala.  In  honor  of  M.  Lardizabala  y 
Unbe,  a  Spanish  naturalist.  Nat.  Ord.  Ber- 
beridacetB. 

Half-hardy  evergreen  climbers,  natives  of 
Chili.  L.  tUemata,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
species,  has  dark,  glossy,  evergreen  foliage, 
and  drooping  spikes  of  deep,  purple  flowers. 
In  Chill  a  very  tough  flbre  is  obtained  from 
its  stems  and  made  into  cordage;  and  its 
fruit,  containing  a  sweet-tasted  pulp,  is  sold 
in  the  markets.  This  species  would  make  a 
splendid  creeping  plant  for  covering  walls  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  would  not  be  hardy 
north  of  Virginia. 

La'zlat.  Larch.  From  the  Celtic,  lar,  fat;  on 
account  of  the  tree  producing  plenty  of  resin. 
Nat.  Ord.  Obn^ercB. 

Larix  AfnerUxma,  one  of  our  native  species, 
Is  a  beautiful  deciduous  tree,  growing  to  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  more  northern 
States  and  Canada,  where  it  attains  a  height 
of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  wood  of 
the  American  species  is  popularly  known  as 
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Hackfnaiack,  or  American  Black  Larch,  and  is 
superior  to  any  of  the  species  of  Pine  or 
Spruce  for  ship-building,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  largely  employed  in  Maine  and  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces.  The  trees  are  small  and  of 
but  little  value  south  of  Maine.  Its  southern 
limits  are  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  L,  oc- 
ddentaUe,  found  in  British  Columbia,  northern 
Washington  Territory,  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  of  Montana,  very  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  reaching  its  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  region  north  of  the  Big  Black- 
foot  river,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Flathead 
river,  Montana,  is  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able timber  tree  of  the  Columbia  basin.  It  is 
not  so  fine  an  ornamental  tree  as  L,  Europaa, 
which  is  also  a  valuable  timber-tree,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  lawn.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties. 

Irfurkspnr.  A  general  name^  for  the  garden 
species  of  Delphinium. 

La'xrea.  In  honor  of  John  Anthony  de  Larrea,  a 
Spanish  promoter  of  the  sciences.  Nat.  Ord. 
Zygophytlaoea, 

L,  Mexicana,  the  Creosote  plant,  is  a  shrub 
growing  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  very 
abundant  In  some  parts  of  Mexico,  forming  a 
dense  and  almost  impassable  scrub,  particu- 
larly on  the  borders  of  the  Colorado  desert, 
where  its  luxuriant  growth  puts  a  stop  to  the 
drifting  sand.  Its  appearance  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  sterile  soil,  as  nothing  will  grow 
beneath  it,  and  its  strong  Creosote  odor  is  so 
repulsive  that  no  animal  will  touch  it.  It  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  made  to 
bum,  and  it  Is  consequently  useless  for  fuel. 

Laoia'ndra.  From  lasioa,  woolly,  and  oner,  an 
anther ;  alluding  to  the  hairy  stamens.  Nat. 
Ord.  MdaaiomaoeiB, 

A  large  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  handsome  foliage,  and  producing 
large  panicles  of  beauUful  purple  flowers. 
They  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
and  were  introauced  from  Bio  Janeiro  in  1836. 
Syn.  Pleroma. 

Laathe'nia.  Derivation  of  name  unlcnown.  Nat. 
Ord.  OompoeUa. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  seeds  of  which  should  be  sown  in 
autumn  or  early  spring.  The  flowers  are 
pure  golden  yellow,  making  it  a  very  pretty 
border  plant.    Introduced  in  1834. 

Irfi'strcea.  Derivation  unexplained.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polypodiacece. 

An  extensive  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
Ferns,  formerly  included  In  the  genus  Aa- 
pidAum.  Some  of  the  newly-Introduced  spe- 
cies from  Australia  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
ordinary  green-house.  Like  all  of  the  order 
a  moist  atmosphere  Is  favorable  to  their  per- 
fect development.  This  genus  is  now  in- 
cluded by  some  botanists  under  Neph$xfdik»m, 

Lata'nla.  Bourbon  Palm.  XfOtonter  is  the 
name  of  the  palm  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Nat.  Oi*d.  PalmaoeiB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  palms, 
with  branching  flower  spikes,  the  male  and 
female  being  produced  on  different  plants.  L. 
VerschaffeUU  (Syn.  L.  aurea)  has  flabelliform 
roundish,  deeply  incised  leaves  of  a  deop 
glaucous-green  color,  and  golden-colored 
midribs.  The  petiole  is  smooth,  of  an 
orange  tint  and  from  two  to  four  feet  long. 
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L,  CommersonH^  has  deeply  Incised,  graoefuUy 
recurved  leaves,  the  segments  margined  with 
.  a  reddish  colored  band,  edged  with  fine  teeth- 
like  spines ;  the  petioles  are  long  and  smooth, 
of  a  deep  chocolate-red  color.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  and  distinct  species.  They  are 
propagated  by  seed,  which  grows  freely  if 
given  a  mild  bottom  heat.  They  can  be  kept 
in  the  green-house  during  winter,  and  require 
but  liUle  water.  In  the  summer  give  tnem 
plenfcyof  heat  and  water;  their  growth  wiil 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  given. 
The  species  known  in  cultivation  as  Lotafita 
BorhonincL^  is  now  named  LMsUma  Chinensia, 
which  see. 

Lateral.  Fixed  near  or  upon  the  side  of  any- 
thing. 

Laterals.  The  sideshoots  that  emanate  right 
and  left  of  the  leading  branch  or  shoot. 

Lathne'a.  Tooth  Wort.  From  lathraioe,  hid- 
den, on  account  of  the  species  being  found  as 
if  hidden  under  trees.  Curious  leafless,  her- 
baceous plants,  belonging  to  the  Orohanckaoea, 
natives  of  western  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
white,  yellowish,  or  pinkish  flowers  In  dense 
spikes.  Parasitical  on  the  roots  of  various 
trees. 

La'thyma.  From  lo,  to  add  to,  and  thouros, 
an  irritant ;  to  increase  excitement ;  the  sup- 
posed qualities  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Jjequminoea, 

A  large  genus  of  very  beautiful,  free-flower- 
ing climbing  annuals  and  pe^nnlals,  found  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
L.  odoraiua,  the  Sweet  Pea  of  our  giurdens,  is 
a  native  of  southern  Sicily,  and  was  first  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1701.  On  account 
of  its  fragrance  it  is  the  most  desirable  of  the 
Hpecies.  There  is  now  great  diversity  in  the 
colors  of  the  difllerent  varieties,  some  of 
late  introduction  being  the  best  in  cultivation ; 
they  include  white,  purple,  black,  scarlet, 
blue-edged,,  and  striped  sorts.  The  Sweet 
Pea  delights  in  a  heavy,  stiff  loam,  and  will 
not  succeed  in  a  light  soil  unless  planted  verv 
deep,  say  five  Inches,  and  the  earth  well 
packed  down  around  the  plants.  L.  ayhestria 
platyphyUas  (Xr.  UO^oUus),  or  Everlasting  Pea 
(of  gardens),  of  which  there  are  three  varieties, 
producing  purple,  rose,  and  white  fiowers, 
are  pretfy  generally  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  They  grow  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high  when  properly  trained  upon  a  trellis; 
and  if  planted  in  a  moist  soil  will  prolong  their 
season  of  flowering  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
They  are  extensively  used  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities  as  out  flowers.  L.  Magel- 
laniouat  a  perennial  species  from  O&pe  Horn,  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  as  well 
as  for  its  showy  blue  flowers.  The  perennials 
are  propagated  bv  root  division  and  from 
seed.  Seedlings  do  not  usually  get  strong 
enough  to  flower  well  before  the  third  year ; 
they  will,  however,  produce  some  flowers  the 
second  year.  There  is  one  perennial  species, 
L.  Utbeniaa,  occasionally  met  in  Europe,  hav- 
ing edible  tubers,  which,  if  baked  or  roasted, 
are  said  to  be  great  delicacies.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  borne  in  clusters  on  long 
peduncles ;  they  are  of  medium  size,  and  of 
a  rosy-pink  color.  There  are  several  other 
species  under  cultivation. 

Lattice  Plant.    See  Ovnirandra, 
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Lanra'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  with  ex- 
stipulate,  usually  alternate,  dotted  leaves. 
They  are  tropical,  aromatic,  and  fragrant 
plants.  (Xnnamomum  ZeyUxmieum  yields  Cin- 
namon Bark.  C  cassia  supplies  Cassia  Bark. 
Caimphora  qfldnarym,  a  native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Cochin  Cliina,  yields  Camphor. 
Paraea  graHssima  furnishes  the  fruit  called 
Avocado  Pear  or  Alligator  Pear.  8iM8aafra& 
qfHeinals  is  the  American  Sassafras  Tree. 
Lauma  notMa  is  the  Sweet  Bay.  There  are 
about  flfty  genera  and  between  400  and  600 
species.  LauruSt  OivmamoMum,  Oamphora, 
and  Baaaqfiras  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Laurel  or  Cherry  LanreL  Oaraaua  LamO' 
eercwiis. 

American.  Kalmia  UMdUa, 
Calif omian.    Oreodaphna  CaVforn&oa. 
Ground.    EpigaBa  repena. 
Magnolia.    Bee  Magnolia  glatuea, 
Poriuffal.    Cera&us  LuaUaniea, 
Sheep^.    Kalmia  anguat^oUa, 
Spurge.    Daphne  LoMreola. 
Victor's.    See  Laurua  nobUfa. 

Laa'ma.  Laurel.  From  the  Celtic  Imir,  green. 
Nat.  Ord.  LamraeeoB, 

Under  the  common  name  of  Laurel  many 
different  plants  are  met  in  flelds  and  gardens, 
but  the  Sweet  Bay,  or  Victor's  Laurel,  L. 
fioHUa  is  the  only  one  which  is  properly  so 
called.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe, 
and  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  tree. 
In  some  localities  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
flfty  or  sixty  feet,  always  retaining  its  shrub- 
like  character.  Its  leaves  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste ;  its  flowers  are 
yellowish  and  inconspicuous,  and  its  fruits  are 
succulent,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry. 
The  leaves,  because  of  their  agreeable  flavor, 
are  used  in  cooking  and  in  various  confec- 
tions. The  dried  flgs  that  are  imported  into 
this  country  are  usually  packed  wltdi  these 
leaves.  This  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to 
resist  the  winters  north  of  the  Carollnas. 
Ptopagated  by  layers,  root  cuttings,  or  by 

Laumstl'niia.    See  'Rburmmi  Mmis. 

LaTa'ndola.  Lavender.  From  loro,  to  wash, 
in  allusion  to  the  use  made  of  its  dlstHled 
water.    Nat.  Ord.  Labiatata. 

Mostly  Hndei^shrubs,  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  largely  grown  in  England  and 
France  for  the  sake  of  their  periume,  and 
for  the  oil,  on  which  this  property  depends. 
The  essential  oil  of  Lavender  is  produced  bv 
distillation  from  the  flowers,  and  is  much 
prized  for  its  agreeable  odor.  When  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed  with  other  pur- 
fumes,  it  forms  the  much  appreciated  Laven- 
der Water.  This  oil  is  the  essential  element 
in  the  Sweet  Spirits  of  Lavender  of  the  drug- 
gists. L.  vera  is  the  species  grown  for  these 
extracts,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
from  seed.  All  the  haSrdy  species  are  orna- 
mental. 

Lavate'ra.  Named  after  the  the  two  Lawaiera, 
Swiss  botanists.    Nat  Ord.  MaMsaeea^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, biennials,  and  annuals,  common 
tJ^roughout  Europe  and  western  Asia.  They 
are  mostly  coarse-growing,  bushy  plants,  of 
little  merit.  The  annual  species  are  rather 
showy,  producing  large  purple  flowers,  suit* 
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able  only  for  backgrounds  to  other  plants. 
The  seed  need  only  be  sown  where  wanted  to 
grow. 

Irfivender.    See  Ijavanduia, 
€k)tton.    See  SafUoUna. 

lAvm,  Is  the  name  given  to  the  open  grass 
space  surrounding  a  dwelling.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  lawn  should  be  preliminary  to  the 
laying  out  of  flower-beds  In  ^rounds  having 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  Landdcape  Gar- 
dening. The  formation  of  the  lawn  Is  too 
often  hastily  and  Imperfectly  done ;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  operations,  and 
if  badly  done  at  first,  the  f^ult  can  never  be 
remedied  afterwards.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  Is  to  get  the  ground  shaped  to  the 
desired  grade,  taking  care  in  grading  that 
when  hiUs  or  rocks  are  removed,  sufficient 
subsoil  Is  also  removed  to  be  replaced  with 
top  soil ;  so  that  at  least  five  Inches  of  good 
soil  will  overlay  the  whole  in  all  places.  When 
the  grading  is  finished,  If  the  nature  of  the 
ground  requires  it,  drains  should  be  laid 
wherever  necessary  (see  Draining) ;  then  the 
whole  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  a  sub- 
soil following  In  the  wake  of  the  common 
Elow,  until  it  is  completely  pulverized.  A 
eavy  harrow  should  then  be  applied  until  the 
surface  Is  thoroughly  fined  down ;  all  stones, 
roots,  etc.,  should  be  removed,  so  that  a 
smooth  surface  may  be  obtained.  The  lawn 
is  now  ready  to  be  sown.  When  the  seed  Is 
sown,  a  light  harrow  should  again  be  applied, 
and  after  that  a  thorough  rolling  given,  so 
that  the  surface  is  made  as  smooth  and  firm 
as  possible.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  the 
seea  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  will  form  a  good  lawn 
bv  August,  if  the  preparation  has  been  good. 
If  sown  in  the  hot  months  of  June  or  July,  a 
sprinkling  of  oats  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
tune,  so  that  the  shade  given  by  the  oats  will 
protect  the  young  grass  from  the  sun.  Lawns 
are  also  sometimes  sown  during  the  early  fall 
months  (September  being  the  best)  with  excel- 
lent results.  The  formula  for  seed  for  lawn 
gnaa  now  known  In  New  Tork  as  Central 
Park  Mixture,  is  as  follows:  Eight  quai*ts 
Bhode  Island  Bent  Grass;  three  quarts 
Creeping  Bent  Grass;  ten  quarts  Bed  Top 
Grass ;  ten  quarts  Kentucky  Blue  Grass ;  one 
quart  White  Clover.  For  small  plots,  of 
course  digging,  trenching,  and  raking  must 
be  done.  Instead  of  plowing,  sub-soiling,  and 
harrowing.  Wherever  the  extent  of  the  lawn 
does  not  exceed  2,500  square  feet^  and  where 
sods  can  be  obtained  from  a  suitable  pasture 
near  at  hand  without  much  cost,  the  quickest 
way  to  make  the  lawn  Is  to  sod  it;  but  before 
doing  so,  the  ground  should  be  rolled  or  beaten 
down,  particularly  if  any  portion  of  it  has 
been  filled  in,  so  that  there  may  be  no  <*  set- 
tling "  to  form  hollows  or  Inequalities.  A  con- 
venient size  of  sod  to  lay  down  is  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches,  and  of  a  thickness  of  two 
inches.  In  laying,  see  that  the  edges  are 
neatly  laid  together,  and  the  whole  firmly 
beaten  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  If  it  is 
dry  weather  when  the  work  is  done,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  thoroughly  drench  the  newly- 
laid  sod  for  a  week  or  so  after,  every  other 
evening. 

To  keep  the  lawn  In  proper  condition,  it 
should  be  mowed  over  once  every  week,  if  the 
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weather  is  moist,  and  not  less  than  once  in 
two  weeks,  even  in  dry  weather;  for  if  the 
lawn  has  been  properly  made  in  the  first  place, 
and  **  top-dressed  with  a  good  coat  of  well- 
rotted  manure  in  fall,  and  the  rough  parts 
raked  off  in  spring,  the  weather  must  be  dry 
and  hot  indeed  to  prevent  its  growth. 

On  sloping  banks  it  is  often  necessary  to  use 
sod,  as  the  rains  wash  the  soil  off  before  the 
grass-seed  has  time  to  germinate.  It  is  some- 
times even  necessary,  in  sodding  very  steep 
banks,  to  use  pins  eight  or  ten  Inches  in 
length,  to  pin  the  sods  to  place,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  washed  down  bv  excessive 
rains  before  the  grass-roots  have  had  time  to 
fasten  in  the  soil. 

Lawns  that  have  been  worn  out  by  neglect 
or  other  causes,  or  where  it  is  not  convenient 
or  desirable  to  renew  them  by  plowing  up, 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  running  a  light 
harrow  over  them  If  the  surface  is  large,  or  by 
a  shai-p  steel  rake  for  smaller  areas.  After 
stirring  the  surface  by  such  means,  judiciously, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  too  severely, 
lawn  grass  should  be  sown  over  the  surface, 
using  about  half  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  new  lawns,  and  over  this  for  each  acre,  or 
in  the  same  proportions  for  lesser  areas,  sow 
500  pounds  of  some  good  "lawn  enrlcher;" 
again  harrow  or  rake,  and  roll  down  firmly. 

Weeds  in  lawns,  such  as  thistles,  dande- 
lions, dock-roots,  etc.,  can  only  be  removed 
by  cutting  them  out  with  a  knife.  Thistle 
and  dock-roots  should  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  as  to  others,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  cutting  the  whole  root  out.  If  cut 
beiow  the  crown,  the  root  will  not  start  again. 

Ants  on  lawns  are  a  pest  that  we  are  almost 
powerless  to  cope  with.  Nothing  seems  to 
poison  them,  as  either  their  instinct  teaches 
them  to  avoid  the  ordinary  insect  poisons,  or 
their  constitutions  are  prt>of  against  them. 
Ever3rthing  we  have  tried  has  failed,  except 
Pyrethrum  or  Persian  Insect  powder.  This 
applied  by  a  bellows  quickly  suffocates  them ; 
but  every  insect  needs  to  be  struck  by  it,  or  it 
is  useless,  as  it  only  kills  them  by  suffocation. 
They  can  also  be  captured  by  placins  fresh 
bones  or  molasses  in  plates  around  their 
haunts;  they  attack  these  before  anything 
else.  By  persistently  thus  catching  and 
destroying  them  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
they  may  be  permanently  got  rid  of. 

Lawso'nia.  Henna  Plant.  Named  after  Dr. 
Isaac  Lawaont  a  botanical  traveler.  Nat  Ord. 
Lythracea. 

L,  AWa,  the  only  species,  the  celebrated 
Henna  of  the  East,  and  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  bearing  smooth,  oval,  lance- 
shaped,  entire  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small, 
white,  sweet-smelling  fiowers,  which  are  used 
by  Buddhists  as  offerings  to  their  deities. 
This  shrub  is  grown,  throughout  India,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  use 
of  the  powdered  leaves  as  a  cosmetic  is  very 
general  in  all  these  countries,  the  practice 
having  descended  from  very  remote  ages,  as 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Egvptian 
Mummies,  the  parts  dyed  being  usually  the 
finger  and  toe  nails,  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  to  all  of  which  it  imparts  a  reddish- 
orange  color,  which  is  considered  by  the  Orien- 
tal fair  sex,  greatly  to  enhance  their  beauty. 
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In  the  West  Indiefl  where  it  is  naturalized,  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  Jamaica  Mignonette. 

laazma'nnia.  Named  after  J!7.  Laxmann,  a  Sibe- 
rian traveler.    Nat.  Ord.  LiUa4xtB, 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing,  green-house 
herbaceous  plants,  from  New  Holland.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads  on  slender 
scapes,  six  inches  high,  and  are  either  white 
or  purple.  They  are  increased  by  division 
of  the  root,  and  were  introduced  in  1824. 

Layering.    See  Propagation  by  Layering. 

La'yia.  Named  in  honor  of  Thomaa  Lay^  nat- 
uralist in  Beechey*s  Voyage.  A  genus  of  Com- 
posUcB,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  annual 
or  biennial  herbs,  natives  of  California,  and 
Oregon,  usually  pubescent  or  hirsute,  often 
glandular,  with  aitemate  leaves,  and  white  or 
vellow  flowers ;  increased  by  seeds.  Qjn.  Col- 
Uchroaf  CaUigloaati,  and  Oxywra, 

Lead-oolored.  Slate  colored,  with  a  slight 
metallic  lustre. 

Laad  Plant.    See  AmwpKa  caneaoena. 

Leadwort.    See  Phmboffo. 

Leaf.  An  appendage  to  the  stem,  considered  as 
an  expansion  to  the  bark,  composed  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  generally  with  fibres  of  vascu- 
lar tissue  intermixed. 

Leaf  Cup.    The  genus  Polymnia, 

Leather  Flower.  The  common  name  of 
ClemoHa  Vioma, 

Jjeather  Leaf.    CkusandraccUyculata. 

Leatherwood.    See  Dirca. 

Le'chea.  A  genus  of  CistarecB  diJOTering  from 
HeUanthemum  in  some  slight  particulars. 
There  are  four  or  five  species,  all  natives  of 
the  United  States,  slender,  much  branched 
perennial  herbs  with  numerous  small  green- 
ish or  purple  flowers.  Common  in  dry  sterile 
soils. 

Le'oythii.  From  lecylhoa  an  oil-Jar ;  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessels.  A  genus  of 
MyrtaeecB,  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  Under  the 
name  of  Sapucai  Nuts  the  seeds  of  L.  Zabur- 
eajo  are  sold  as  a  substitute  for  the  closely 
allied  Brazil  nuts,  to  which  they  are  far  su- 
perior. Xr.  OUaria  produces  large  fruits  com- 
monly known  as  Monkey  Pots,  but  the  seeds 
are  not  so  palatable  as  the  former,  leaving  a 
bitter  flavor  in  the  mouth. 

Ledenbe'rgla.  A  commemorative  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  PhytoUicca4X(B, 

L,  roaecHsnea  the  only  species  is  a  very 
ornamental-leaved  warm  green-house  shrub, 
with  large,  thick  obovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
dark  shining  coppery-green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  bright  rosy-violet  color  beneath. 
The  stems  and  branches  are  reddish-purple. 
It  was  introduced  from  Central  America  in 
1869,  and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  in 
heat. 

Le'dum.  Labrador  Tea.  From  ledon,  the  Greek 
name  of  Cistus,  which  this  genus  resembles. 
Nat.  Ord.  EricacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  evergreen,  white- 
flowering  shrubs,  natives  of  British  America. 
SeeLabrador  Tea. 

Lee'a.  Commemorative  of  Jamea  Lee,  a  London 
nurseryman,  who  did  a  good  deal  to  popular- 
ize the  Llnneean  system.    A  genus  of  VUaceeB, 
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consisting  of  rough  shrubby  plants  (rarely 
trees),  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Mauritius.  Plants  of  little  Interest  exoept  L. 
amabilia  which  is  a  very  handsome  foliaged 
plant.   Introduced  from  Borneo  in  1880. 

Leek.    AUium  Porrtun. 

Legume.  A  name  given  to  the  seed-vessel  of 
the  Pea  family,  opening  the  two  valves,  and 
having  the  seeds  attar:;hed  to  the  ventral 
suture. 

Legomino'saB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  with  aitemate,  usually  compound, 
exstipulate  leaves.  The  plants  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  are  abundant  in  trop- 
ical countries.  The  order  is  a  large  one,  and 
has  been  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  viz: 
PapUionaoetBf  OBsalpinea,  and  MimoaecB.  They 
supply  food,  timber,  fibre,  gums,  dyes,  and 
various  economical  substances.  Some  are 
poisonous.  Among  the  useful  plants  may  be 
mentioned  Beans,  Peas,  Lentils,  Pulse  of 
various  kinds,  Lupins,  Clover,  Lucerne,  Sain- 
foin, Tragacanth,  Indigo,  and  others.  There 
are  about  550  genera  and  7,000  species. 
Phaaeohta,  Vicia,  Piaum,  Lotua,  Oaaaia,  and 
Acacia  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Leiophy^tun.  Sand  Myrtle.  From  Uioa,  smooth, 
and  phyllon^  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  leaves 
being  quite  smooth.    Nat.  Ord.  Erioaoea, 

L,  busc^foUum,  the  only  species,  is  a  small 
erect  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  its  pretty  white 
flowers  having  pink  tips.  Natives  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  Syn. 
Jjedum  bux^foUum. 

Lemna.  Buck-weed.  An  old  Greek  name  of 
uncertain  meaning.    Nat.  Ord.  Lemnaceok 

A  genus  of  small  floating  herbs  distributed 
over  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  but  very  rare  in  the  tropics.  These 
plants  are  without  distinct  stems  or  real 
leaves,  "  but  consist  of  small  leaf-like  fronds, 
either  separate,  or  cohering  two  or  three 
together  by  their  edges,  emitting  in  most 
species,  one  or  more  flbres  from  their  under 
surface  into  the  water,  and  multiplying  by 
similar  fronds  growing  out  of  their  edges. 
Flowers  very  rare,  appearing  from  a  fissure 
in  the  edge,  or  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
frond  "  (Bentham).  The  prettv  little  Nertera 
depreaaa  with  its  red  fruits  is  often  called 
Australian  or  Fruiting  Duck-weed,  showing 
plainly  the  absurdity  and  inutility  of  English 
names  only,  to  distinguish  plants. 

Lemnaoen.  A  natural  order  of  very  small 
herbaceous  plants,  found  fioating  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters  especially  in  tem- 
perate regions.  The  two  genera,  Lemna  and 
Wolffla,  are  the  smallest  known  Phanerogam- 
ous plants,  and  are  closely  allied  to  AroSjen, 
and  Naidacea, 

Lemoo.    See  OUma, 

Lemon  Ghraaa.  A  popular  name  of  one  of  the 
species  of  Andropogon, 

Lemo'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  Ckariea 
Lemon,    Nat.  Ord.  RutaoecB. 

L.  apectdbUia,  the  only  species,  is  a  green- 
house evergreen  shrub  from  Cuba,  producing 
axillary  clusters  of  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers  in  September.  During  summer  they 
require  plenty  of  heat  and  water,  and  In  winter 
to  be  kept  dormant,  with  only  water  enough 
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to  keep  them  from  shrlTeling.    Propagated 
by  outtingB.    Syn.  Bcnema. 

XMBon  Verbena.    Aloy^ia  cUriodora. 

Lens  eeoolenta.    Byn.  for  Erwm  Ima  {LenHl). 

I^ntlbalBria'oeie.  A  natural  order  containing 
four  genera  of  prinoipally  aquatio  or  marsh 
herbs,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  The 
most  familiar  examples  are  the  common  Blad- 
der-wort (Utrieulana)  and  Pmguioula, 

Iientloalar.  Bhaped  like  a  lens ;  resembling  a 
double  oonyex  lens. 

laentiL    Bee  Ervum  Lena. 

I^&at  Uly.  A  common  name  for  Nareiamta 
P9eudO'Narci88U9, 

Iiant  Roae.  A  name  given  to  HelMforua  orim- 
tdUSf  H.  Olyw^pieim,  and  other  species. 

Ifeono'tia.  Lion's  Ear.  From  kon,  a  lion,  and 
one,  an  ear ;  some  resemblance  In  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  LabiatcB. 

A  small  genus  of  annuals  and  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  Of  the  latter  L,  leon/urue, 
the  Lion's  Tail,  is  a  magnificent  species  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  producing  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  It  requiros  a  rough,  sandy 
loam,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer a  liberal  supply  of  water,  when  it  will 
not  fall  to  grow  and  flower  finely.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  The  other  species  are 
scarcely  worth  growing.  L.  cardiaca  is 
known  in  domestic  medicine  as  Motherwort. 

Xiso'iitloe.  From  leon,  iMnios,  a  lion ;  alluding 
to  the  fancied  resemblance  in  the  leaves  to 
the  print  of  a  lion's  foot.  Nat.  Ord.  Berberv- 
daeuB, 

A  small  genus  of  herbs  with  tuberous  rhi- 
zomes, natives  of  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia.  L,  AUaieat  the  best-known  species,  is 
a  dwarf  half-hardy  plant,  producing  terminal 
deflected  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  early  in 
Hay.   It  may  be  increased  by  ofEsets  or  seeds. 

Iieo'ntodon.  Hawk-bit.  From  leon,  a  Iton,  and 
odons,  a  tooth;  referring  to  the  tooth-liKe 
margins  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  ComposUa, 
A  genus  comprising  about  forty  species  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  very  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  old  world,  only  one  being 
native  of  America.  None  of  the  species  are 
of  any  horticultural  value. 

XMrntopcydiam.  Edelweiss.  Lion's  Foot. 
From  leon,  a  lion,  and  pons,  a  foot ;  resem- 
blance of  the  flower-heads.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
posUcB. 

L.  aipimunf  the  only  species  under  cultiva- 
tion* was  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
QnaphaHmn.  This  singular  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  Bwiss  Alps,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
Dopular  titie  SlaehDeiea,  The  flower-heads  are 
flat,  topped  by  a  wide-spreading,  woolly-leaved 
foliaoeous  involucre.  The  appearance  not 
inaptly  resembles  the  soft-cushioned  foot  of 
the  lion,  hence  the  generic  name.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  on  rock- work,  or  in  exposed  spots  in 
moist,  sandy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  careful  division.  Byns.  QnaphaUum 
Leofdopodium  and  L.  HelnetiouinL 

Iiaopard*a  Bane.    Bee  Doroniami. 

Z^aopard  Wood.    Bee  BrostiiMim. 

Ijeopoldi'nla.    Named  after  the  late  Empress 
of  Brazil.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB, 

A  smfldl  genus  of  Brazilian  Palms,  compris- 
ing three  or  four  species,  existing  in  consid- 
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erable  numbers  on  the  Amazon  and  Bio 
Negro.  The  trees  are  of  medium  size,  bear- 
ing terminal,  smooth,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
having  the  upper  part  of  their  stems  covered 
with  a  copious  network  of  flbres.  L.  Piaaaaba 
is  one  of  the  Palms  which  yield  the  Plassaba 
or  Piacaba  flbre,  now  so  extensively  emploved 
by  brush-makers  as  a  substitute  for  bristles, 
and  also  for  making  the  stout  street  brooms 
used  in  all  large  cities.  Two  distinct  varieties 
of  this  flbre  are  recognized  in  commerce,  one 
being  a  coarse  kind  obtained  from  AUaXea 
fimffara  and  imported  from  Bahia;  and  the 
other  a  flner  kind  brought  from  Para,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  LeopoUUnUif  which  is  found  grow- 
ing in  great  abundance  on  the  extensive 
plains  between  the  Bio  Negro  and  Orinoco 
rivers,  forming  entire  forests.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet,  and  the 
flbre,  or  beard,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which 
is  the  envelope  of  the  young  leaves,  hangs 
down  all  round,  and  completely  covers  the 
trunk  quite  to  the  ground,  except  in  very  tall 
trees,  the  lower  part  of  whose  trunk  is  gen- 
erally bare.  The  brushes  made  from  this 
fibre  are  known  in  trade  as  Tampico,  and  for 
many  purposes  are  considered  superior  to 
those  made  from  bristies. 

Iiepa'nthea.  From  fcpos,  bark,  or  lepis,  scale, 
and  anthoe,  a  flower ;  the  plants  of  this  genus 
have  very  small  flowers,  and  grow  upon  the 
bark  of  trees.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB» 

A  genus  of  the  dwarfest  of  Orchids,  with 
the  habit  of,  and  nearly  related  to,  Pteuroihal- 
hm.  They  can  only  be  grown  under  a  bell- 
glass,  among  damp  moss,  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
house.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  are  propagated  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1834. 

Lapa'nthua.    A  synonym  of  Hderaniher<i. 

LepI'dinm.  Cress  or  Peppergrass.  Fromlepis, 
a  scide ;  in  allusion  to  tne  shape  of  the  pods, 
which  appear  like  llttie  scales.    Nat.  Ord. 

A  very  exteuslve  genus  of  hardy  annuals 
and  perennials,  found  distributed  throughout 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  The  only 
species  of  interest  are  L,  aaHown,  the  com- 
mon garden  Peppergrass,  whose  nativity  is 
attributed  to  Persia :  and  L,  Piacidikmi,  found 
in  the  Bociety  and  Bandwich  Islands.  This 
species,  in  common  with  many  other  plants, 
possesses  properties  that  Intoxicate  fish,  and 
the  natives  use  It  for  that  purpose.  When 
thrown  into  the  water  it  is  eagerly  eaten  bv  the 
fish,  which  are,  soon  after  eating  it,  rendered 
insensible,  and  fioat  helplessly  upon  the 
water,  and  are  easily  taken.  There  are  sev- 
eral native  and  naturalized  species  common 
in  tills  country,  all  of  them  weeds. 

Lepta'ndxa.    Included  under  Veroniock. 

Leptocdilo'a.  Blender  Grass.  From  kpioa, 
slender,  and  cMoa,  grass ;  in  allusion  to  the 
slender  habit  of  the  grass.  Nat.  Ord.  Qrami- 
nacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  slender  grasses  inhabiting 
North  and  Bouth  America.  L.  araeOia  Is  a 
graceful  grass  with  long  plume-like  panicles. 
None  of  the  species  are  considered  valuable 
fot  agricultural  purposes. 

laeptoafphon.  From  (eptoa,  and  Mphon,  a 
tube ;  alluding  to  the  tube  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  Pofomoniocea. 
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Haadsomd  dwarf-growing  Galifomiaii  an- 
nuals. Some  of  the  Bpeoiee  make  charming 
bedding  plants.  When  planted  in  maseeB 
they  form  an  entire  sheet  of  pure  white  or 
lilao  flowers,  not  more  than  eight  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  succeed  well  in 
the  open  borderland  by  successive  sowings  may 
be  had  in  flower  the  entii*e  summer  and  au- 
tumn. They  are  also  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  pots  to  bloom  in  winter.  This  genus 
is  closely  allied  to  Oilia,  under  which  it  is 
placed  by  some  authors. 

Leptospe'rmQm.  From  leptoa,  slender,  and 
apermat  a  seed ;  seeds  slender.  A  large  genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the 
MyrtacecBf  and  nearly  all  conflned  to  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  small, 
leathery,  and  full  of  dots,  or  cells  containing 
oil;  their  white  flowers  are  borne  on  short 
stalks,  on  the  sides  of  the  young  branches, 
either  solitary  or  in  little  clusters.  L,  lani- 
gerum,  a  native  of  Tasmania  and  south-eastern 
Australia,  is  commonly  called  Tea  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves  having  been  used  by  the 
early  settlers  in  these  countries,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots. 

Iiopto'sjrne.  From  lq>U)8in,  slender;  a  name 
applicable  to  the  original  species.    Nat.  Ord. 

A  genus  of  annual,  or  perennial,  herbaceous, 
or  sufTruticose  plants,  with  showy  peduncu- 
late heads  the  ray  and  disk  being  both 
bright-vellow  and  pinnately  divided  or  dis- 
sected leaves.  They  have  tiie  habit  of  Core- 
opsis, which  they  represent  on  the  western 
side  of  North  America.  L.  MaritUna,  an 
autumn  blooming  perennial,  is  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  "  Mid- Winter  Sunflower." 

Iiepto'tea.  From  leptoa,  slender;  referring  to 
the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaceoi. 

A  small  genus  of  Brasdlian  Orchids.  The 
two  species  known,  are  pretty  little  epiphytes, 
producing  small,  rush-like  leaves  and  lovely 
white  flowers,  having  a  blotch  of  bright  crim- 
son on  the  lip.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
growing  in  the  green-house,  either  on  cork  or 
in  baskets  of  moss,  and  requiring  liberal  wat- 
ering during  the  growing  season.  They  are 
propagated  by  division ;  Introduced  in  1831. 

Leptn'ms.  A  small  genus  of  grasses  but  rarely 
met;  it  is  occasionally  found  inhabiting 
marshy  places  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  fur- 
nishes considerable  pasture  for  cattle. 

Iiesohenaultla.  Named  after  3f .  LeechenauU,  a 
French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  GoodeniaoefB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  ornamental  heath- 
like shrubs,  with  rich  blue  or  scarlet 
flowers,  natives  of  Australia.  They  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  efTective 
green-house  hard-wooded  plants,  and  re- 
quire the  most  careful  attention  at  all  sea- 
sons, particularly  in  regard  to  watering.  L. 
bUoba  vMQor  is  perhaps  the  finest  blue  hard- 
wooded  shrub  in  cultivation,  and  L.  formosa 
with  scarlet  flowers,  is  an  exceedinsly  hand- 
some species.  They  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  moderately  firm  young  shoots  in 
a  little  heat. 

iMpeda'aa.  Named  in  honor  of  3f.  Lespedez, 
once  Governor  of  Florida,  and  a  great  patron 
of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 
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A  genus  of  low-growing,  pea-flowering 
shrubs,  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials, 
common  from  South  Oarollna  to  Mississippi. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  showy  when  in  flower. 
L,  bioolor,  introduced  from  Japan  under  the 
name  of  Desmodium  penduUflorum,  is  a  hardy 
deciduous  shrub,  blooming  in  the  autumn, 
and  producing  long,  pendulous,  branched 
panicles  of  rich  rosy-purple  colored  flowers. 
If  pruned  close  down  to  the  ground  every 
spring  it  forms  a  neat,  graceful  bush,  two  to 
three  feet  high,  covered  in  autumn  v^th  blos- 
som ;  a  splendid  addition  to  any  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants.  The  species  of  most 
value  is  L,  striata,  or  Japan  Clover,  which 
first  appeared  in  1849,  near  Charleston,  8.  C. 
The  seeds  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Japan,  or  China,  in  some  tea  boxes.  It 
rapldlv  spread  into  Georgia,  and  in  1870  ap- 
peared in  Tennessee,  and  now  spreads  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  Blver. 
It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  spreading 
habit»  much  like  that  of  white  clover.  It 
fiourishes  on  the  poorest  soils,  preventing 
washing  by  rains,  furnishing  not  only  good 
grazing,  but  fertilizing  the  soil  by  the  decay 
of  its  stubble  as  clover  does.  For  sheep  pas- 
ture, south  of  Yirginia  it  is  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  other  forage  plant. 

Lettaoe.    See  Lactuca. 

I^aoade'ndron.  From  leukos,  white,  and  den- 
dron,  a  tree ;  in  allusion  to  the  white  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  Proteacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  cultivated  for  their  silvery  foliage, 
and  their  large  terminal  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June  and  July. 
They  all  grow  freely  in  a  cool  green-house,  if 
care  be  observed  not  to  over- water  in  winter ; 
in  fact,  they  are  at  all  times  impatient  of 
water.  They  are  readily  Increased  by  cuttings 
or  ripened  wood.  L.  argenteum  Is  the  Witte- 
broom,  or  Silver  Tree,  of  the  Cape  colonists. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  too  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation.  The  beautiful  silvery-white  dried 
leaves  are  imported,  and  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wreaths,  etc 

Leuoa'nthemtun.  Ox-eye  Daisy.  From  leukos, 
white,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  white  flowers, 
Nat.  Ord.  ChmposiicB. 

This  pernicious  weed,  L.  vulgars,  formerly 
included  in  the  genus  CkrysanthemMm  (C.  leu- 
canthemum),  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  but 
has  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  perennial, 
and  increases  rapidly  from  seed,  or  from  the 
roots.  L.  cUpinum  is  rather  a  quaint,  pretty, 
very  dwarf  plant,  with  white,  daisy-like  flow- 
ers, and  well  deserves  cultivation  on  rock- 
work  in  poor,  gravelly  soil.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  Chrysanthemum  arHcum  and  PyretK" 
rum  alpinum. 

Leuooco'ryne.  From  leukar,  white,  and  koryns, 
a  club ;  because  of  the  white  sterile  anthers. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUia^xcs, 

Half-hardy  bulbous  plants,  pretty,  and  de- 
serving attention.  They  may  be  cultivated 
either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  If  thCT 
are  taken  up  and  preserved  in  sand  through 
the  winter.  The  flowers  are  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant,  and  are  either  white  or  lilao. 
They  are  increased  by  ofEaets,  and  when 
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planted  in  the  borders  the  bulbs  should  be  set 
rather  closely  together  to  insure  a  display. 
Introduced  from  Chili  in  1851. 

laeaohtenbe'rsia.  Named  after  iVtnc6Letictef»- 
herg.    Nat.  Ord.  CbotocecB. 

L.  principis,  the  only  species,  has  glaucous- 
green,  succident,  triangular  leaves,  truncated 
at  the  apex,  and  there  bearing  six  or  seven 
long,  chaffy,  almost  homy  scales,  of  which 
the  center  one  is  almost  as  long  as  the  mami- 
I0,  and  the  others  form  a  whorl  round  the 
center.  The  stem  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  hard  and  woody,  and  the  flowers  are  a 
rich,  clear  yellow,  large,  usually  solitary,  and 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  among  the 
younger  mamilaB.  It  was  introduced  .from 
Mexico  in  1847,  and  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  MamUlaria, 

lionoooa'rpiu.  From  2eucos,  white,  and  Kar- 
po8,  a  fruit ;  alluding  to  the  color  of  the  ber- 
ries.   Nat.  Ord.  ScrmhuiariaoecB. 

L.  alatua,  the  only  species,  a  natfve  of 
Mexico,  is  a  tall,  puberulous  or  glabrous 
gveen-house  plant,  with  yellow  bl-abiate  flow- 
ers and  large  opposite-spreading  leaves.  It 
grows  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  is  very  ornamental  when  laden  with  its 
white  fruits.    Syn.  MimuiuB  perfoliatus* 


Snowflake.  From  feuXcos,  white, 
and  ion,  a  violet ;  in  reference  to  the  color  of 
the  flower,  whence  the  English  name  Snow- 
flake.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacea. 

Hardy  bulbs,  growing  to  the  height  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  inches,  and  producing 
spikes  of  prettv  white  flowers  like  the  Snow- 
drop. They  increase  by  offsets  from  the 
bulbs.  L.  vemuniy  Spring  Snowflake,  one 
of  our  best  early  flowering  bulbs,  is  a 
native  of  (Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  it 
is  found  wild  in  the  woods  and  other  shady 
places.  It  was  introduced  in  1596;  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Agnes,  the  patron  saint  of  young 
virgins,  from  its  loveliness  and  purity,  and 
hence  is  called  St.  Agnes*s  Flower.  In  Park- 
inson's time  it  was  also  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Great  Early  Bulbous  Violet.  It  is  said 
to  have  become  naturalized  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bridgeport,  Dorsetshire,  England. 
These  very  elegant  and  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers  greatlv  resemble  the  Snowdrop,  but 
they  are  much  larger,  and  are  about  a  month 
later.  There  is  a  yellowish  green  spot  on  each 
petal  near  the  point.  They  are  among  the  most 
desirable  of  early  flowering  bulbs,  and  are 
suitable  for  rock- work  or  borders.  A  shel- 
tered situation  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
soil  should  be  well-drained.    Syn.  Erinosma, 

Leucophy'ta  Brownil.  A  synonym  for  Caloce- 
phalu8  Broumii^  which  see. 

lieuoppo'gao.  From  leukoa,  white,  and  pogon, 
a  beard ;  referring  to  the  hairs  on  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  EpaeridacecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  handsome  white  flowers,  produced  in 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes.  The  species  are 
widely  scattered  over  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  But  few  of  the  species  are 
under  cultivation. 

Xieaoospe'nniim.  From  leuco8f  white,  and 
gperma,  a  seed;  in  allusion  to  the  downy 
seeds.  A  genus  of  iVotoooece,  consisting  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
south  Africa.    The  flowers  are  solitfury  under 
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each  bract,  sessile,  and  capitate,  and  the 
leaves  are  sessile  and  coriaceous,  generally 
covered  with  silky  hairs.  Several  species  are 
in  cultivation. 

Zioiiooate'gia.  A  genus  of  Ferns  now  incor- 
porated with  DavaUia. 

Leaootho'e.  The  name  of  a  sea-goddess  in  the 
Greek  Mythology.    Nat.  Ord.  EricaceiB, 

A  genus  of  handsome  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Japan. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  disposed  in 
terminal  and  axillary  racemes.  They  are 
among  the  most  desirable  of  hardy  Ericaceous 
shrubs,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  layers, 
or  divisions  of  established  plants  e€u*ly  in 
spring.  L,  DaiviMcB  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
shrub,  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows 
from  three  to  flve  feet  high.  It  has  rather 
small  deep  green  foliage,  and  bears  at  the 
tops  of  each  branch,  clusters  of  small  white 
blossoms,  which  being  abundant,  are  very 
effective. 

laovi'stioiim.  From  levo,  to  assuage ;  the  plant 
is  said  to  relieve  flatulency.  Nat.  Ord.  Urn- 
heUiferiB, 

L.  offidndle,  the  only  species  in  cultivation, 
is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with  yellow 
flowers  and  temately-decompound  leaves.  It 
is  seldom  seen  except  in  botanic  gardens.  A 
variety  with  variegated  leaves  has  been 
recently  introduced. 

Ziewi'sia.  Bitter  Boot.  Named  after  Captain 
M,  Lewie,  the  American  traveler  and  compan- 
ion of  Clark.    Nat.  Ord.  PorttUaoacea. 

L,  redivioa,  the  only  species,  is  a  succulent 
perennial,  with  a  fleshy,  tapering  root.  Its 
leaves  are  quite  succulent,  and  from  their 
centre  arises  a  strong  stalk  bearing  a  solitary 
rose-colored  flower,  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  flve  to  seven  scales.  As  soon  as  the 
flower  appears  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
dry  up,  usually  lasting  onlv  a  few  days,  the 
entire  period  of  the  plant  s  existence  above 
ground  not  exceeding  six  weeks.  This  ex- 
ceedingly curious  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
upper  Oregon  Territory,  and  its  roots,  which 
are  largely  collected  by  the  Indians,  afford  a 
wholesome,  though  bitter-tasted  food,  being 
composed  almost  entirely  of  starch.  The 
speciflc  name,  redvoiva,  was  given  to  the  plant 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  some  dried 
and  apparently  dead  roots,  taken  from  an  her- 
barium specimen. 

Iieyoeste'ria.  Named  after  WiUiam  Leyceeier, 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Nat.  Ord.  Capri- 
foliaceeB. 

L.  formosa,  the  only  species,  is  a  very  hand- 
some hardy  or  half-hardy  deciduous  shrub,  of 
a  rather  rambling  habit.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
interesting  plant,  bearing  its  purplish-tinged 
white  flowers  in  fascicles  disposed  in  whorls 
of  flves  and  sixes,  the  whole  forming  short, 
leafy,  drooping  racemes,  which  terminate  the 
branches  and  oranchlets.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  temperate  Himalayas,  whence  it  was  In- 
troduced in  1824.  It  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  in  spring  or  by 
seecis. 

Uu/tskya.  Named  after  Dr,  John  Lhotzky,  a 
Viennese  botanist  who  traveled  in  Australia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacea. 

A  genus  of  evergreen.  Heath-like  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia.   O,  acut^olia  (white)  and 
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O,  violacea  (purple),  the  BpeoieBbeet  known  to 
cultivation,  are  of  easy  management,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots,  when  the  base  is  hardened  a  little. 

Zila'tris.  Blazing  Star.  Button  Snake  Boot. 
Derivation  of  the  name  unknown.  Nat.  Ord. 
Composite. 

This  genus  consists  of  some  twenty  species, 
all  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  common 
from  New  York  to  Kansas  and  southward. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  ornamental 
border  plants.  They  all  produce  long  spikes 
of  purple  flowers  from  August  until  October, 
L,  pyenastachya  (Kansas  Gay  Featiier),  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  species,  has  rosy  purple 
flowers,  on  a  spike  three  to  four  feet  high. 
They  begin  to  flower  at  the  top  of 
the  spike,  and  continue  to  open  downward, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  They 
are  increased  by  seed,  will  flower  the  second 
year,  and  will  grow  anywhere  and  bloom  well ; 
the  size  and  length  of  the  spike  will,  however, 
be  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Liber.  The  Inner  lining  of  the  bark  Exogens, 
where  alone  its  woody  matter  resides. 


Ube'rtia.  Named  after  MademaiaeUe  M.  A. 
Liebert  de  McUmedy,  a  Belgian  lady  and  bota- 
nist.   Nat.  Ord.  Iridacea. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs,  natives 
of  Austral^,  Tasmania,  New  ZeaUmd,  and 
Chill.  They  are  of  dwarf  habit,  with  delicate 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  umbels 
on  a  scape  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  L.  formosa 
produces  spikes  of  flowers  of  snowy  white- 
ness more  like  those  of  some  delicate  Orchid 
than  of  an  out-door  plant.  L.  ixioides  and 
L,  MdgeUaniea  are  also  very  attractive  when 
in  flower.  Thev  are  increased  by  offsets ;  In- 
troduced in  1822. 

Libooe'dnifl.  From  UbanoSt  incense,  and  c&- 
drue,  the  cedar ;  the  wood  being  fn^rrant  and 
resembling  the  cedar.    Nat.  Ora.  Cantferm. 

This  genus  consists  of  handsome  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  Chili  and  New  Zealand.  They 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Arbor-YlteB,  differing 
only  the  form  of  their  cones.  They  are  fine 
timber  trees,  growing  to  an  immense  size. 
Spars  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  are  obtain- 
able from  L.  ChUenais,  and  a  single  tree  often 
yields  as  many  as  1,500  boards.  Its  grain,  too, 
IS  so  straight  and  equal  that  it  can  be  split 
Into  shingles,  which  look  as  though  they  had 
been  dressed  with  a  plane.  These  trees  are 
not  hardy  in  the  Northern  States. 

Libo^nia.  Named  after  M.  lAbon,  a  traveler  in 
Brazil.    Nat.  Ord.  Acantkaoea. 

A  genus  of  handsome  flowering  plants  from 
Brazil.  L.  JUmbyndat  the  only  species  yet 
known,  is  a  small  sufFrutlcose  plant,  with 
elliptic  oblong  leaves,  and  very  abundant 
tubular,  yellow-tipped  scarlet  flowers,  one  or 
two  from  each  leaf  axil.  The  calyx  is  flve 
cleft;  the  corolla  tubular,  with  an  erect 
bilabiate  limb;  two  stamens  ai&xed  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  with  two-celled  cordate- 
ovate  anthers,  one  cell  Inserted  higher  than 
the  other;  disk  annulate ;  style  filiform,  with 
a  punctate  stigma.  The  flowers  are  droop- 
ing, very  abundant,  and  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. The  leaves  are  apt  to  drop  if  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  suffer  for  water.  L.  Pen- 
rho9ien9i8t  a  seedling  from  the  above,  obtained 
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by  crossing  it  with  8eria6grapi»  (Jaeobknia) 
Ohieabrecknema,  is  in  many  respects  adecidea 
Improvement.  The  plant  Is  awarfer  and  of 
denser  growth ;  the  foliage  Is  darker,  larger, 
and  more  persistent;  the  flowers  are  even 
more  abundant,  t^ere  being  from  four  to  six 
at  the  axils  Instead  of  two,  with  more  red  and 
less  yellow ;  and  they  make  tnelr  appearance 
earlier*  These  plants  should  be  srown  in  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  flower  from 
November  till  Spring.  They  are  also  excellent 
sitting-room  plants,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  collection  They  grow  best  in  a  modern 
ately  rich  loam,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
cuttings ;  introduced  in  1864.  This  genus  is 
now  included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
Jaoohinia,  but  the  plants  are  best  known  by 
their  former  names. 

Liohens.  Lichens,  as  they  are  in  form  among 
the  simplest  of  plants,  so  they  may  be  called 
the  pioneers  of  tiie  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
are  m  general  parasitical  plants,  living  upon 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  moist  ground,  or 
even  upon  the  bare  rocks.  The  sporulee  of 
the  lichen  are  furnished  with  a  gummy  and 
adhesive  fluid,  and  being  scattered  about  by 
the  winds  they  fall  upon  bare  rocks,  and  to 
these  attach  themselves.  Without  soil,  and 
simply  from  the  moisture  and  from  tiie  air, 
they  vegetate  and  form  a  small  central  lichen ; 
others  grow  in  circles  around,  till,  in  process 
of  time,  the  whole  surface  of  the  bare  rock 
becomes  covered  with  a  hoary  coat.  These 
lichens  periodically  decay,  and  mouldeiing  to 
the  eartn  form  with  the  particles  of  abralded 
rock,  a  soil  which  Is  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  other  plants  further  advanced  in  the  scale 
or  organization.  Lichens  are  found  at  the 
extreme  points  of  vegetation,  on  the  summits 
of  high  mountains,  and  dear  the  poles,  where 
aU  other  vegetable  bodies  disappear.  In  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  hunters  prepare  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  from  one  of  the  species 
that  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  pfurtide  of  soil,  and  where 
the  snow  rarely  disappears. 

The  IcxiiAKD  Mobs. — Oehraria  isUmdiea  is 
used  as  an  edible  substance  by  the  Icelanders, 
who  rarely  obtain  com  bread,  and  whose 
limited  stock  of  substitutes  obliges  them  to 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  vegetable 
production  which  is  permitted  by  their  in- 
clement climate  to  spring  forth.  The  plant  is 
collected  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  northern 
region ;  and  after  being  washed,  is  cut  into 
pieces,  or  it  is  dried  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun, 
then  put  Into  a  bag  which  is  well  beaten.  It 
is  ultimately  worked  into  a  powder  by  being 
trampled  on,  and  in  this  state  is  used  as  food. 
This  lichen  contains  a  nutritious  matter 
called  Uchen-starch,  along  with  a  bitter 
principle.  When  boiled  and  macerated  in 
water  it  forms,  a  nutritious  and  light  Jelly, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk, 
has  been  used  as  a  dietetic  medicine  in  cases  of 
decline,  and  was  fancied  at  one  time  as  a  cure 
for  consumption. 

The  Bbindekb  Mosb.^ — C^adtmia  rtmgiferina 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Lapland,  where  it  con- 
stitutes almost  the  sole  winter  food  of  the 
reindeer,  that  useful  animal,  without  which 
the  natives  of  that  barren  region  could  not 
exist.    LinncBus  assures  us  that  this  lichen 
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grows  BO  luxuriantly  in  Lapland,  as  to  be 
found  sometimes  a  foot  in  height. 

BoceUa  iinctoria,  from  which  Litmus  is 
obtained,  furnishes  an  excellent  dye.  Lec- 
anora  eaculeiUa  is  frequently  met  with  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  the  most  arid,  desert 
regions  of  Asia  and  north  Africa.  It  occurs 
in  rounded  masses  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
and  is  largely  used  as  food.  It  possesses  too, 
a  peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  its  being 
supposed,  by  some  commentators,  to  be  the 
"manna**  which  fed  the  children  of  Israel 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

Xdona'la.  The  name  of  the  species  in  the 
Macassar  language.    Nat.  Ord.  PoZmooecB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  elegant  palms,  allied 
to  Oorypha,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  New 
Guinea,  and  northern  Australia.  L.  grandia 
(Syn.  Pritehardia  grandia)  has  fan-shaped, 
deep,  bright  green  leaves,  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, borne-  on  long  slender  petioles  two  to 
three  feet  long.  It  was  discovered  in  one  of 
the  South  8ea  Islands  and  takes  rank  among 
the  most  distinct  and  attractive  Palms  ever 
introduced.  L.  acutifida^  has  a  slender  stem, 
bearing  a  small  head  of  beautiful,  much- 
parted,  fan-like  leaves,  of  an  intense  green. 
As  an  exhibition  plant  or  ornament  for  the 
green-hoase  or  conservatory,  it  is  highly  to 
be  recommended,  either  when  young  or  in  a 
more  mature  state.  The  stems  of  this  plant 
grow  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  form 
Uie  handsome  walking  canes  imported  into 
England  under  the  name  of  Penang  Lawyers, 

Liebi'gia.  Named  after  JMhig,  a  celebrated 
German  chemist.    Nat.  Ord.  GeaneraoecR, 

A  genus  of  hot-house  evergreen  plants, 
allied  to  Ckvriia^  and  requiring  the  same 
treatment.  They  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Lie'tzia.  Named  after  A.  lAdze,  a  nurseryman 
at  Bio  Janeiro.    Nat.  Ord.  GesneratxfB, 

L.  BragOensia,  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  stove-house  perennial  with  a  tuberous 
rhizome.  The  flowers  are  green,  spotted  with 
brown,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  curious 
form  as  well  as  color.  It  was  Introduced  from 
Brazil  in  1880,  and  is  propagatea  by  seeds, 
tubers,  or  cuttings. 

Ligneous.  Having  the  texture  of  wood ;  of  or 
belonging  to  wood. 

Lignum.  The  wood;  that  central  part  of  a 
stem  which  lies  beneath  the  bark,  or  its 
equivalent,  the  cortical  integument. 

IJgmun  Vitas.    See  Chtaiacum. 

Xdgula'ria.  From  Uaula,  a  strap;  referring  to 
the  florets.    Nat.  Ord.  Compoenia, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  her- 
baceous perennials,  some  ot  which  are  of  an 
omamentiELl  character,  and  are  favorite  garden 
plants.  They  abound  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Asia,  and  have  been  more  generally 
known  as  species  of  Cineraria  and  Senecio.  L. 
Kwmpferi  ofurethmaculataf  a  native  of  China, 
and  popularly  known  as  Farfugiwn  grande,  is 
a  low-growing-broad-leaved  plant,  remarkable 
for  its  shiny,  dark-green  foliage,  which  is 
irregularly  blotched  with  bright  yellow,  or 
sometimes  with  white  and  rose.  It  Is  easily 
grown,  and  is  a  very  decorative  plant  for  the 
border.  It  requires  the  protection  of  the 
house  during  winter,  and  is  propagated  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn. 
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Ugnlate.  Strap-shaped;  narrow,  moderately 
long,  with  the  two  margins  parallel. 

Ugu'sticom.  Named  for  the  country  Liguria, 
where  the  offlclnal'  Lovage,  L.  Levisticuffi, 
abounds.    Nat.  Ord.  Umb^tfercB. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty  species  of  glabrous 
perennial  herbs,  dispersed  over  the  northern 
hemisphere.  None  of  the  species  is  worth 
cultivating. 

Llgustrl'na  AmiirenslB.  A  synonym  of  Syrmga 
Am/uirenais, 

Ugu'stnun.  Privet.  From  Ixgare,  to  tie ;  refer- 
ring to  the  use  made  of  the  flexible  shoots. 
Nat.  Ord.  Oleacea, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  ornamental  shrubs,  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Japan, 
and  Northern  Africa.  The  species  are  of  easy 
culture  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
are  especially  valuable  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns,  where  a  smoky  atmosphere  pre- 
vails; in  the  shade,  or  under  the  drip  of  trees. 
L.  wlgare^  the  common  Privet,  is  extensively 
used  for  hedges  in  ornamental  gardens,  owing 
to  its  bearing  clipping  without  injury.  L, 
owdifolium^  a  native  of  Japan,  commonly 
known  as  the  Galifomla  Privet,  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  floriferous  of  the  genus, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  persist- 
ence of  its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  dark  waxy- 
green  color,  and  considerably  larger  than  the 
common  Privet.  As  a  single  specimen  on  a 
lawn,  or  for  grouping  in  shrubberies,  it  is  of 
rapid  growth  and  great  beauty,  while  its 
adaptation  as  a  hedge  plant  is  unsurpassed. 
L.  owslifolium  variegatum  is  a  vigorous,  com- 
pact grower,  the  young  leaves  of  which  have 
a  beautiful  yellow  tint,  passing  into  white  as 
the  leaves  get  older.  All  the  species  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Lilao.    See  Syringa  wlgaria. 

Lllia'cesB.  Including  HemeroeaUidea,  TuUp- 
aceoB,  Ooronaria,  AaphodelecB,  AsparaginecB. 
and  CkmvaUariaceoi,  A  natural  order  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs,  corms,  rhizomes, 
or  flbrous  roots,  simple,  sheathing,  or  clasping 
leaves,  and  regular  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
both  temperate  and  tropical  regions,and  pos- 
sess medicinal  qualities.  Onions,Leeks,  Garlic, 
Chives,  Shallot,  Bocambole,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Lilies,  etc.,  are  all  furnished  by  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  extensive  order.  There  are  up- 
ward of  150  genera  and  1,200  species.  LUium, 
Tulipa,  HyacirUhua,  Yucca,  Agapanthua,  Aapho- 
delua,  and  Drcuxana,  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Liliiun.  The  Lily.  From  the  Celtic  word  Zi, 
signifying  whiteness;  the  lily  having  long 
been  considered  an  emblem  of  whiteness  and 
purity.    Nat.  Ord.  LtliacecB. 

This  genus,  the  type  of  an  extensive  order, 
numbers  upward  of  sixty  species,  and  is  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, its  rare  combination  of  grandeur  and 
chaste  beauty.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this 
family  of  plants  is,  that  it  has  no  poor  reio- 
ti(ma.  In  a  general  collection  of  the  species, 
all  that  can  be  Imagined  desirable  and  perfect 
in  floral  forms  will  be  realized.  A  great 
inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  this  genus  is 
their  ease  of  culture,  and  their  almost  perfect 
hardiness,  thriving  with  all  the  vigor  of  indig- 
enous forms  when  planted  in  the  flower  bor- 
der. All  of  them  delight  in  light  rich  soil, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  a  mixture  of  learn  and 
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well-rotted  manure,  and  one  uniform  treat- 
ment is  applicable  under  all  circumstanoes  to 
the  whole  of  the  species ;  all  may  be  grown 
together  in  the  border,  and  remain  undis- 
turbed a  number  of  years,  frequent  removals 
being  injurious,  by  destroying  the  roots.  All 
the  species  thrive  best  when  planted  in  partial 
shade,  the  shrubbery  border,  or  in  large  beds 
in  an  open  grove.  Propagated  by  offsets. 
When  the  old  bulbs  have  several  small  ones 
formed  around  them,  take  them  up  in  Octo- 
ber, divide  them  into  single  bulbs,  and  re- 
plant the  large  flowering  bulbs  immediately 
into  fresh,  rich  earth,  where  they  are  to 
flower.  Plant  the  small  bulbs  in  a  bed  of  the 
same  kind  of  soil  by  themselves;  let  them 
remain  until  sufficiently  large  and  strong  for 
flowering,  which  should  reauire  but  two 
years ;  then  take  them  up,  select  the  larger 
bulbs,  and  plant  them  where  they  are  to 
remaiu,  taking  care  to  enrich  the  earth  with 
well  decomposed  manure ;  the  small  ones  to 
be  replanted  as  before,  h,  candidvum  should 
be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  August  or  first 
part  of  September,  as  the  bulbs  m^e  a 
growth  in  autumn,  upon  which  in  a  great 
measure  depends  their  flowering  the  coming 
season.  In  selecting  the  situation  for  the 
Lily-bed,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
dryest  spot  possible,  where  water  is  not  liable 
to  stand  in  the  winter.  A  good  mulching  of 
leaves,  coarse  manure,  or  evergreen  boughs 
will  prove  highly  beneflcial.  The  species  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; a  few  only  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  sub-tropical  Asia.  California  has 
funiished  several  that  are  among  the  more 
difficult  to  cultivate  here,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  seasons  of  growth.  Japan  has 
furnished  by  far  the  greater  number  of  really 
excellent  species,  among  which  are  L,  awron 
torn,  or  Golden-banded,  of  which  there  are 
many  beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation;  L. 
mecioaum  and  its  varieties ;  L.  Kramerii,  L. 
Leichtlinii,  L.  Tigrtnum  fiore  plenOj  L,  Thun- 
(eryMinttm  in  variety,  L,  lonm/lorum,  L.  Han- 
Mmi,  etc.  L,  candidwn^  the  oldest  known 
species,  comes  from  the  Levant.  Asia  fur- 
nishes Xr.  ChaJUxdonicam  and  L,  giganteum; 
Siberia  the  beautiful  little  L.  tenu^oUym, 
which  is  there  grown  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  United  States  contributes  L,  simerhum, 
L.  Canadense,  L.  PkUad^hicum,  L.  CaieabcBi, 
L,  Carolinianum,  and  L,  Columbianum,  to- 
gether with  L.  W<t6MngUmianum,  L.  Hum- 
boldti,  L.  parvttffi,  L.  CaUfornicum,  L.  pardaU- 
num,  L,  Roezlii^  L,  Poirryi  and  L.  Watkerii 
from  California.  Most  of  the  other  species 
are  found  scattered  throughout  Europe.  The 
great  popularity  of  this  flower  has  induced 
the  growers  and  dealers  to  sub-divide  the 
species  and  multiply  varieties  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bewilder  the  amateur  in  making 
a  selection.  A  prominent  European  house 
offers  sixty  varieties  of  L,  elegans  (L.  Tkunber- 
gianum)t  and  nearly  as  many  of  L.  apecioeum 
(L.  lanc{folium),  L,  eandidtim,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, or  St.  Joseph's  Lily,  has  eight  varieties, 
L,  umbeUatum  about  thirty,  any  one  of  which 
would  well  represent  the  family.  All  the 
species  succeed  well  grown  in  pots,  but  sev- 
eral bear  what  is  termed  forcing,  or  being 
made  to  bloom  out  of  their  natural  season. 
The  principal  of  these  are  L.  candidMn,  L, 
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Umgiflorumf  and  L.  Harriaii,  The  latter  of 
these,  L.  Harrisii,  or  the  Bermuda  Easter 
Lily,  was  introduced  into  general  cultivation 
about  1878.  There  is  some  question  whether 
it  Is  a  *'  fi^Ppi^ "  from  the  old  Lilwm  longi- 
Jlarwn,  or  Trumpet  Lily,  or  whether  long 
years  of  cultivation  in  the  congenial  climate 
of  Bermuda  has  so  changed  the  nature  of  the 
plant  as  to  give  it  the  wonderful  free-flower- 
ing properties  it  possesses.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  the  variety  is  distinct  from  L.  longi- 
florwnj  for  it  Is  not  only  more  prolific  in  flow- 
ering, but  the  flowers  are  wider  and  more 
robust,  a  result  not  to  be  expected  from  any 
temporary  cultivation  in  a  climate  no  matter 
how  congenial.  The  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Bermuda  Easter  Lily  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  in  use  for  Roman  Hyacinths, 
or  Lily-of-the- Valley  (see  Convallaria),  except 
that  after  the  boxes  or  pots  are  fllied  with 
roots  the  time  for  the  development  of  the 
flower  is  longer.  The  dry  bulbs,  however, 
usually  can  be  procured  as  early  as  the 
flrst  week  in  August,  and  if  potted  or 
boxed  up  at  that  time,  and  placed  outside, 
will  form  roots  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
be  brought  into  the  green-house  by  the  flrst 
of  October,  and  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  at  night,  with  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  higher  during  the  daytime,  will  give 
a  crop  of  flowers  bv  Christmas.  The  Bermuda 
Lilv  is  largely  used  for  decoration  at  Easter, 
and  for  that  season,  beginning  to  force  in 
January  will  be  soon  enough.  Lilium  lanai- 
Jlorvm  and  L.  candidum  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  except  that  neither  of  these 
can  be  made  to  flower  so  early  as  the  Bermuda 
Lily. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Califomlan 
Lilies  often  remain  a  whole  year  in  the 
ground  before  growing. 

Lily.  A  general  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Lilittm,  applied  also  to  various  other 
plants. 

African.    AgapairUhua  vmbdUUua. 

Annunciation.    Lilium  candidum. 

Atamasco.    Zephyranthea  Atamaaco. 

Belladonna.    AmaryUia  BeUadonncu 

Bermuda.    Liliwn  Harriaii, 

Blackberry.    Pardanthua  Chinenaia. 

Cape.     Crinum  Oapenae. 

Chequered.    JiHtularia   MeUagria, 

Cuban.    8dUa  Peruviana. 

Easter.    Lilium  longiAorum  and  L.  HarriaiL 

Golden  banded.    iMium  auratum. 

Guernsey.    Nerine  Samienaia. 

Jacobean.    Sprekelia  (AmaryUia)  formoaiaaima. 

Japan.    Lilium  apecioaum. 

Knight's  Star.    The  genus  Hippeaatrum, 

Martagon.    Lilium  Martagon. 

Mediterranean.    Pancratium  maritwmm. 

Of  the  Amazon.    Eucharia  Amaeonica. 

Of  the  Nile.    Riehardia  .^hapica. 

Of  the  Valley.     See  OonvaUaria  mc^alia. 

Of  the  Valley,  Tree.    AndromedaflarUmnda, 

Orange.    Lilium  croceum. 

St.  Bruno's.    Anthericum  LiUaatrum, 

St.  James's  Cross.      Sprekelia  formoaiaaima, 

St.  Joseph's.    Lilium  candidum. 

Scarborough.     VaUotapurpurecL 

Scarlet  Martagon.    Lilium  ChalcedonieimL 

Swamp.    Lilium  auperhum. 

Sword.    The  genus  Oladiolua. 

Tiger.    Lilium  Hgrinum. 
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Tom  Thumb.    IdUum  iemMUum. 
Trumpet,  White.    LUivm  longiftorvm. 
Turbw.    Ldlwm  P&mponium. 
Turk's  Cap.    Varieties  of  LUium  Martagon, 
Turk's  Gap,  American.    LUium  auperbum. 
White  Water.    Bee  NymphoBa  adoraia. 
Yellow  Pond.    Nuphar  advena. 

LOy-Thom.    The  genus  GatesbcBo, 
Lima  Bean.     See  Phaaeolvs  hmatua. 
Iilmato'des.      Name   unexplained.    Nat   Ord. 
Orchidacem. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  terrestrial  Orchids, 
nearly  allied  to  OcUantke.  L.  rosea  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant.  The  flowers  are  from  pure 
white  to  the  deepest  pink,  produced  on  a  tail 
spike,  which  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb  after  the  foliage  has  died  away.  They 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  CalanthL 

Umbata  Having  one  color  surrounded  by 
an  edging  of  another. 

Lima    See  FertUieera. 

Lime,  of  commerce.    Bee  CUrua, 

Ziima  Tree,  or  Linden.    See  TUetu 

I^imna'nthemnxii.  Floating  Heart ;  From  limmey 
a  marsh,  and  antho8f  a  flower;  from  the  situ- 
ations where  they  grow.  Nat.  Ord.  Cknii- 
anacecB, 

A  genus  of  Tery  interesting  and  beautiful 
aquatic  plants,  closely  allied  to  VUkuraia,  two 
species  of  which  are  occasionally  met  in 
ponds  from  Maine  southward.  L.  UxcunosOf  is 
a  charming  plant  having  at  first  sight  the 
api>earance  of  a  miniature  Water  Lily.  Its 
leaves  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
beautifully  blotched  with  brown,  giving  them 
an  appearance  similar  to  those  of  the  Gvda- 
men.  The  flowers  are  white,  about  half  an 
Inch  across,  and  very  curiously  borne  upon 
the  same  stem  which  bears  the  leaves.  The 
plant  blooms  freely  all  summer,  and  will 
grow  In  either  shallow  or  deep  water,  and 
would  make  a  charming  plant  for  the  aqua- 
rium. L.  Nymph€Boide8t  a  European  species  is 
Serfectly  hardy  and  produces  its  bright  yellow 
owers  in  great  profusion.  It  is  a  veiy  beauti- 
ful hardy  aquatic,  but  somewhat  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  once  established. 

Zimna'ntJies.  From  Umne,  a  marsh,  and  anthos, 
a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  habitat  of  the 
plant.     Nat.  Ord.  Geramacea, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  of  trailing  habit,  and  produce 
small  white,  and  yellow  and  white  flowers, 
quite  fragrant  and  neat,  but  not  showy. 
They  come  soon  into  flower  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  can  be  kept 
up  by  occasional  sowings  during  summer. 
They  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
prefer  a  moist  situation. 

laimno'bitim.  American  Frog's  Bit.  From 
limnobwe,  living  in  pools.  Nat.  Ord.  Hydro- 
ekaridaeea, 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  floating  in  stag- 
nant water,  common  almost  everywhere. 

Xilmiio'chaxis.  From  limne,  a  pool,  and  chairo, 
to  delight  In;  referring  to  their  habitat. 
Nat.  Ord.  AlismficeiB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  aquatic 
plants,  with  yellow  flowers  and  heart-shaped 
leaves,  natives  of  Brazil.  Two  species,  L. 
Phunieri  and  L.  HumboUUii,  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  favorite  plants  for  the  aquarium. 
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Limodo'inm  tuberosum.  A  synonym  for  CUo- 
pogon  pulckeUua. 

Umo'nia.  From  limoun,  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  Citron.    Nat.  Ord.  Rutacecs. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  from 
the  East  Indies,  China  and  New  Holland.  L. 
acidiaaimat  typical  of  the  genus,  is  a  spiny 
shrub  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
having  pinnate  leaves  with  winged  stalks, 
and  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  damson  plum,  yel- 
low, with  a  red  or  purplish  tint.  The  Java- 
nese employ  the  extremely  acid  pulp  of  these 
fruits  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  fruit  is 
also  used  medicinally. 

Limonia'stmnL  From  letmon,  a  meadow,  and 
Aster,  a  star ;  in  allusion  to  the  starry  flowers, 
and  the  habitat  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
PlumbaffinaoecB, 

A  small  genus  of  nearly  hardy  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  western  Mediterranean  region. 
Thev  are  closely  allied  to  StaHoe  and  have 
the  blue  flowers  and  general  appearance  of 
some  of  the  more  twiggy  species  of  that 
genus.  All  the  green  parts  of  the  plants  are 
covered  with  white  discs  of  cialoareous 
matter. 

Limoo.  A  name  used  in  some  of  the  Paoiflo 
Islands  for  Sea-weed. 

Lina'cesB.  A  smaU  natural  order  of  herbs,  or 
shrubs,  with  entire,  sessile,  alternate,  op- 
posite, or  verticillate  leaves,  which  have  oc- 
casionally a  pair  of  minute  glands  at  the  base. 
Flowers  regular  and  hermaphrodite,  usuaJl}* 
terminal,  blue,  yellow  or  white,  rarely  pink. 
JAnwn  u8ito^i88tmtMn,  yields  the  flax  and  lin- 
seed of  commerce.  The  order  contains  four- 
teen genera,  and  over  125  species. 

Una'ria.  Toad  Flax.  From  Unum,  flax;  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  Scrophvlariacea. 

A  very  large  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  her- 
baceous perennials,  and  a  few  half-hardy  and 
tender  species.  Many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly ornamental.  L,  cymbcdaria  is  the  well- 
known  Kenllworth  Ivy,  or  Coliseum  Ivy,  a 
valuable  trailing  plant,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  hanging-baskets  and  rustic  designs. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  variegated  form  of  this 
species.  L,  triomUhophora,  remarkable  for  the 
i-esemblance  of  its  flowers  to  three  little 
birds  attached  to  the  spur.  L.  vulgaris,  com- 
monly known  as  Butter-and-Eggs,  was  intro- 
duced into  Philadelphia  as  a  gurden  flower 
many  years  ago,  and  has  become  thoroughly 
naturalized,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  When  once  introduced 
it  takes  almost  complete  possession  of  the 
soil,  producing  an  almost  innumerable  num- 
ber of  seeds,  besides  its  rapid  increase  by 
means  of  its  numerous  spreading  roots.  The 
useful  species  are  all  readily  increased  from 
seeds. 

Linco'nia.  Bald  to  be  a  south  African  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  BruniacecB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  Epacris-Uke,  green- 
house shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  leaves  are  spirally  arranged,  and 
the  solitary  white  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Thpy  were  first 
introduced  in  1816  and  require  the  same 
culture  as  the  Dioema,  which  they  much  re- 
semble. 
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LIndelo'fia.  Named  in  honor  of  Freidrichvon 
Lmdelof,  of  Darmstadt,  a  patron  of  botany. 
Nat.  Ord.  BorciffincuxfE, 

L.  spectabiiia  is  a  rather  showy  perennial, 
growing  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high, 
bearing  in  early  summer,  drooping  clusters 
of  deep  purple-blue  flowers.  It  is  hardy  in 
well  drained  situations,  but  is  not  so  valuable 
a  plant  as  many  others  of  the  same  order. 
Syn.  Cynogloasum  longijlorum. 

Linden.    See  TUia. 

Unde'nia.  Named  after  J,  lAnden,  a  Belgian 
horticulturist.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaoem, 

A  small  genus,  natives  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  L.  rivtdorw, 
the  onlv  species  yet  in  cultivation,  is  a  dis- 
tinct plant,  with  rather  small  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  bearing  solitary  long-tubed  white 
flowers  nearly  flve  inches  long,  from  short 
spurs.  Although  the  flowers  are  solitary,  the 
plant  is  very  free-blooming  and  is  remark- 
ably interesting.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1856,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood. 

Unde'ra.  Wild  Allspice.  Fever  Bush.  Named 
after  John  Linder,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat. 
Ord.  LauraoecB. 

A  tall-growing  shrub,  common  in  damp 
woods  from  New  Tork  southward.  Syn. 
Laurua  Berutoin, 

Undhei'mera.  Named  in  honor  of  F,  Lind- 
heimer,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompontcB. 

L.  texana,  the  only  species  is  an  erect, 
branching,  half-hardy  annual,  with  yellow 
flowers  resembling  a  Zinnia.  Introduced  to 
cultivation  from  Texas. 

U'ndleya.  Named  after  Professor  lAndky  by 
Humboldt  and  Kunth.    Nat.  Ord.  BosauxcR. 

L,  meapUoides,  the  only  species,  is  an  orna- 
mental, low-growing,  evergreen  tree  or  shrub, 
native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Mexico. 
It  has  simple,  orenulate,  shining  leaves,  and 
solitary,  large,  white,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
borne  on  the  tips  of  its  branchlets.  It  was  in- 
troduced to  cultivation  In  1843,  and  is  pro- 
Eagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wooa  in 
eat,  or  by  grafting  on  the  Hawthorn. 

LindHB'a.    A  synonym  of  Lindaaya,  which  see. 

Llndsay'a.  Named  after  Archibald  Lindsay,  a 
distinguished  English  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
P^lypodiaeeoB. 

A  genus  of  about  flfty  species  of  handsome 
tropical  ferns,  most  of  them  difficult  to 
cultivate. 

Linear.  Narrow,  short,  with  parallel  margins, 
as  the  leaf  of  the  Yew. 

Ung.  CaUuna  mUfforis,  also  a  Chinese  name  for 
Jfapa  bicomis, 

Ll'nnsBa.  Twin-Flower.  Dr.  J.  F.  Gronovius, 
with  the  concurrence  of  LinnfiBus,  selected 
this  little  depressed,  early-flowering,  long- 
overlooked  northern  plant,  to  transmit  the 
Illustrious  name  of  Linnffius  to  posterity. 
Nat.  Ord.  CaprifoUatxa. 

L,  borealis^  the  only  species.  Is  a  beautiful 
little  trailing  evergreen  plant,  with  long, 
slender  branches,  bearing  small  ovate  or 
obovate  leaves,  slightly  toothed  at  the  top, 
and  sending  up  erect,  thread-like  flower  stalks, 
which  fork  near  the  top,  and  bear  two  grace- 
fully    drooping,     very     fragrant     bell-like 
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flowers,  of  a  pale  pink  or  nearly  white  color, 
and  almost  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  grows 
almost  exclusively  in  woods,  in  cold,  moist 
situations,  is  common  from  New  Jersey 
northward,  and  is  widely  dispersed  over 
northern  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to 
some  writers,  its  scent  is  so  powerful,  especi- 
ally at  night,  that  it  may  be  discovered  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Laplanders  use  a 
decoction  of  its  flowers  as  a  remedy  in  rheu- 
matic complaints. 

Unoay'ria.  A  genus  of  Cbmpoaito  of  little 
horticultural  value.  L,  divanoata,  with  gol- 
den-yellow flowers,  a  native  of  Australia,  is  in 
cultivation  as  a  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial. 
L,  wUgaris,  Goldilocks,  is  a  showy  British 
perennial  producing  its  bright  yellow  flowers 
in  terminal  clusters  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.    Syn.  Ckryaoooma  Linosyris, 

Li'num.  Flax.  From  the  Celtic  word  Sin,  a 
thread ;  whence  the  Greek  Ztnon,  and  the  Latin 
linum.    Nat.  Ord.  Linacea. 

This  genus  contains  upward  of  flfty  species 
of  various  characters,  some  rising  to  be  small 
shrubs,  hardy  and  tender  perennials,  bien- 
nials, and  annuals ;  all  of  them  interesting, 
and  many  very  handsome.  The  tender 
species  require  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
green-house  plants.  L^iriginwrn  (Syn.  Rein- 
wartia  trigina)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  our  yellow-flowering  shrubby  green-house 
plants ;  while  L.  ffrandiflorum,  one  of  the  bast 
and  most  showy  annuals  in  cultivation,  has 
magniflcent  crimson  flowers.  L.  Jlavum,  and 
all  the  tall-growing  species  find  a  place  in 
the  borders,  and  the  dwarf  kinds  on  the  rook- 
work  or  in  the  rock-gardens.  The  latter  are 
somewhat  impatient  of  wet  in  winter,  and  in 
consequence  are  usually  potted  in  autumn,  and 
kept  in  a  cold-frame  during  winter.  L.  usUo" 
tiammum,  the  common  annual  Flax,  has 
been  an  object  of  cultivation  flK>m  the 
earliest  times.  Mr.  B.  Clarke  thus  ^escribes 
it  in  the  «*  Treasury  of  Botany : "  "  The  plant 
has,  for  the  most  part,  solitary,  quite  erect 
stems,  alternate  smooth  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  corymbose  inflorescence;  the 
sepals  are  ovate-acute,  with  a  membraneous 
margin ;  and  the  petals  are  blue,  three  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  The  flner  kinds  of  the 
linen  of  commerce  are  manufactured  from  the 
ligneous  flbres  of  the  stem  of  this  plant ;  and 
the  seed,  called  Linseed,  is  scarcely  less  valu- 
able, on  account  of  the  ^srge  quantity  of  oil 
contained  in  the  embiro.  The  seeds  contain 
a  mucilage,  which,  alssolved  in  water,  is 
demulcent  and  emollient,  and  the  meal  of  the 
seed  is  used  for  poultices.  The  cake  remain- 
ing after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  extensively 
used  in  fattening  cattle."  L.  caiharUcumf  re- 
markable for  Its  erect,  much-branched  stems, 
its  opposite,  smooth,  obovate -lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  is  occasionally 
used  in  medicine,  being  bitter  and  purgative. 

Uon'8  Bar.    See  Leonotis, 

Lion's  Foot.    See  Leontopodmm. 

Uon'a  Tail.    Leonotis  Leonurua, 

Lipa'rla.  From  liparoa,  oily,  shining ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shining  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lieguminoaa. 

A  genus  of  south  African  shrubs  with  un- 
divided, alternate,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  in  terminal  heads.    X#. 
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parva  and  L.  apAcerica,  the  two  species  intro- 
duced, are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  thrive  best  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat. 

Ll'paxii.  From  liparoB,  unctuous ;  referring  to 
the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacta. 

A  small  senus  of  terrestrial  and  epiphytal 
Orchids,  of  no  special  merit.  They  have 
mostly  purplish  or  greenish  flowers.  Several 
of  the  species  are  common  in  moist  wood- 
lands in  the  Middle  States  and  westward. 

Up  Fern.       See  CheikuUihes. 

Li'ppia.  In  honor  of  A,  Lippi,  a  French  physi- 
cian.   Nat.  Ord.  Verbenacem. 

A  large  genus  of  shrubs  or  sub-shrubs, 
rarely  herbs,  mostly  American,  a  few  being 
found  in  Africa.  But  few  of  the  species  are 
in  cultivation.  Alo^sia  cilriodora,  the  Lemon 
Verbena,  is  by  some,  placed  in  this  genus. 

Uqoida'mbar.  From  Uquidus,  liquid,  and  amhar, 
amber;  referring  to  the  gum,  called  liquid 
storax,  produced  by  some  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
HamamelidacefB, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  deciduous  trees.  L, 
styraeifluat  our  common  Sweet  Gum  Tree,  Is 
one  of  our  finest  forest  trees,  and  one  deserv- 
ing more  general  cultivation  on  the  lawn,  and 
for  a  shade  tree  upon  the  roadsides.  It  is  a 
tall,  erect-growing  tree  of  elegant  appearance, 
especially  in  autumn,  when  its  beautiful  star- 
shaped  leaves  which  are  very  fragrant  when 
bruised,  or  after  a  shower  when  young, 
change  to  a  bright  red,  quite  as  conspicuous 
as  those  of  the  Maple,  and  remain  on  the  tree 
much  longer.  This  is  the  tree  whose  rough, 
corky-ridged  branches,  are  sold  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  as  the  **  Alligator  Plant."  These 
pieces  of  stick  are  sold  by  the  thousands 
every  season  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents 
each,  to  unsophisticated  city  men,  with  about 
as  much  chance  of  growing  as  their  fence 
pickets.  There  are  several  other  species, 
one  from  the  Levant,  and  the  others  of  late 
introduction  from  Formosa,  one  or  more  of 
which  furnish  the  wood  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  make  the  chests  in  which  they  export  their 
tea.    They  are  increased  by  seeds. 

Idquid  Mazrares.    See  Manwrea. 

Idqnorice.    See  Olycyrrhiza. 

liizloda'ndron.  Tulip  Tree.  From  leiriont  a 
lily,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  the  flower  produced 
by  this  tree  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
Lily,  but  is  more  like  a  Tulip.  Nat.  Ord. 
Maanolia4secB, 

L.  tulipifera,  the  only  species,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  forest  trees,  and  has  no 
superior  for  a   shade   tree   where  there   is 

flonty  of  room  for  its  perfect  development, 
t  is  common  from  Canada  to  Louisiana  in 
rich  woodlands,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  Its  flowers  which  are  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  Tulips,  and  very  fragrant,  are 
produced  in  June  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Color  greenish  white,  variegated  with  yellow 
and  orange.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
species,  one  of  which  furnishes  white,  the 
other  yellowish  lumber.  The  former  is  of 
but  little  value  to  the  mechanic,  but  the  latter 
Is  highly  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  for  boat- 
building and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  pumps,  wooden-ware,  etc. ;  it  is  also 
largely  used  for  carriage  bodies.    Lirioden- 
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drin,  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  diaphoretic 
properties,  is  obtained  by  macerating  the 
inner  bark,  especially  the  root.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Li'riope  graminifolia.  A  synonym  of  Ophio- 
pogon  spicatum. 

Liflda'nthus.  From  lyeia^  the  termination  of  a 
disease,  and  anihoa,  a  flower ;  referring  to  its 
intense  bitterness  and  medicinal  properties. 
Nat.  Ord.  GentianaceoB, 

This  genus  is  composed  of  green-house  an- 
nuals and  evergreens,  mostly  of  little  merit 
as  flowering  plants,  the  exception  being  L. 
princepa,  an  evergreen  shrub  from  New 
Grenada,  that  has  long  hanging  flowers  of 
a  rich  scarlet,  shading  into  yellow  at  either 
end,  and  having  an  emerald  green,  flve-lobed 
limb.  This  species  is  propagated  b^^  cuttings, 
and  was  introduced  in  1848.  L,  RuaseUicmua 
(Syn.  EufUama  RusaeUicmum),  an  annual  or 
biennial  from  Mexico,  is  another  very  prettv 
species  with  rich  blue  flowers  shaded  with 
purple.    It  is  propagated  only  by  seeds. 

laiflsa'nthe.  From  liasoa,  smooth,  and  anthoa,  a 
flower ;  in  reference  to  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
being  destitute  of  hairs.  Nat.  Ord.  Epuh 
eridaeecB. 

A  genus  of  small,  rigid  shrubs,  sometimes 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,and  sel- 
dom exceeding  five  feet,  having  small  needle- 
pointed  leaves,  and  small,  usually  white  fiow- 
ers,  borne  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  L.  aapida,  a  native  of  south-eastern 
Australia,  is  called  the  Australian  Cranberry, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  both  in  size  and 
color  to  the  European  Cranberry',  but  its  flesh 
is  thin,  and  more  like  that  of  the  Siberian 
Crab.  The  fruits  of  L.  atrigoaa,  and  L.  Mon- 
tana are  eaten  in  Tasmania,  the  latter  being 
a  very  dwarf  mountain  species,  bearing  large, 
white,  transparent,  fleshy  fruits. 

Lisaoohi'liui.  From  liaaoa  smooth,  and  cheUoa,  a 
lip ;  in  allusion  to  the  lip  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchidaeecB. 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  from  Africa, 
producing  racemes  of  rather  showy  flowers 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The 
species  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  few 
are  only  met  with  in  large  collections. 

Id'stera.  Twayblade.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  Martin 
Liater,  an  early  British  naturalist.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  bearing 
slender  spikes  of  small  green  flowers*  of  no 
special  interest  except  in  botanical  collections. 
The  several  species  are  common  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Lita'nthes.  From  litoa,  small,  and  ont/ioA,  a 
flower;  because  of  the  extremely  small  size 
of  the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUacem. 

L.  puaiUua,  the  only  species,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly small  bulbous  plant,  having  a  bulb  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  solitary  and  drooping.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  South  Africa  in  1870,  and  forms  a 
pretty  object  when  grown  in  clumps  in  a 
pot. 

Uthospe'rmam.  Gromwell.  From  Utkoa,  a 
stone,  and  aperma^  a  seed ;  the  little  nuts  or 
seeds  are  extremely  hard,  and  have  a  surface 
as  smooth  as  polished  pebbles.  Nat.  Ord. 
Baragmaoeai. 
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Annual  and  perennial  herbs,  and  sometimes 
shrubs,  of  easy  culture.  Some  of  the  species 
ore  well  adapted  for  rock-work  and  for  the 
border.  L.  proetrcUum  Is,  unquestionably,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  spring-flowering  per- 
ennials, when  it  succeeds  properly.  A  light, 
well-drained  soil  Is  necessary  to  have  It  In 
perfect  health.  It  is  a  prostrate,  half-shrubby 
plant,  with  rich,  deep-blue  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  Forget-me-not,  and  succeeds  best 
In  a  light,  well-drained  soil.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  and  was  introduced  in  1825, 
and  is  easily  Increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Litmus.  A  blue  dye  prepared  from  RoceUa 
tmdaria,  and  some  other  Lichens.  It  Is  of 
great  importance  to  chemists,  as  it  affords 
a  delicate  test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  since 
blue  litmus  paper  acquires  from  acids  a  red 
tint,  which  is  restored  by  alkalies. 

Utbbro'ohia.  A  commemorative  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns,  dif- 
fering from  Pteria  only  in  the  reticulation  of 
the  veins  of  the  fronds. 

Li'tHsa.  From  the  Japanese  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lauracea. 

A  large  genus  of  half-hardy  or  green-house 
shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago to  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  ete. 
Xr.  gtauca  and  L.  cToponiea,  both  Japanese  spe- 
cies, are  handsome  bushes  for  green-house  or 
conservateiy  decoration. 

Zdttas'a.  Under  this  name  Tagliabue,  an  Italian 
botanist,  described  a  South  American  Agave, 
which  flowered  for  the  flrst  time  In  Europe  in 
the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  lAUa,  near  Milan,  in 
1815,  but  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Aga/oe 
ge>iMn{fiora. 

Zatto'nla.  Named  after  Dr.  8,  Litton,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Dublin.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaoecB. 

A  genus  comprising  only  only  two  species  of 
South  African  plante.  They  are  half-climbing 
in  habit,  bearing  showy  orange-colored  flow- 
ers. L.  modesta,  the  only  species  vet  Intro- 
duced, is  an  elegant  green-house  plant,  very 
like  Olorioaa  in  habit  and  appearance. 

Littoral.    Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

Lituate.  Forked,  with  the  pointe  a  little 
turned  outward. 

Live^orever.    See  Sedum, 

Live  Oak.    See  Quercus  virena. 

Liver-Leaf.  The  popular  name  of  HepaUea 
triloba,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
leaves. 

Uvistona.  Named  in  honor  of  Patrick  Murray, 
of  Livingston,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Nat. 
Ord.  PMnwuxcR. 

A  genus  of  verv  interesting  and  omamentel 
Palms,  natives  or  southern  China,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia.  Two 
of  the  species  attain  a  height  of  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  feet ;  the  remaining  species 
rarely  exceed  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  L. 
AustrcUis,  also  called  Corypha  Australia,  is  one 
of  the  few  palms  found  in  Australia,  and  is 
principally  found  along  the  coast,  and  is  the 
tallest  of  the  species.  Ite  unexpanded  leaves, 
prepared  by  being  scalded  and  then  dried  in 
the  shade,  are  used  for  making  hats,  while 
the  younger  and  more  tender  leaves  are  eaten 
like  cabbages.    It  is  very  largely  grown  for 
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decorative  purposes  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.  In  Assam  the  leaves  of  L. 
Jenkinsiana  are  used  for  making  the  peculiar 
umbrella  hate  worn  in  that  country.  L.  attia- 
aima,  introduced  from  Java  in  1868,  is  a  very 
beautiful  species  now  largely  used  as  a  sum- 
mer decorative  plant.  L.  Chinenaia  (Syn. 
Latania  Borbonica),  under  which  name  it  Is 

generally  cultivated,  is  a  well-known  and  very 
andsome  Palm  and  makes  a  Yerj  beautiful 
plant  for  the  lawn  in  summer*  When  grown 
in  tubs  or  large  pots,  this  Palm  is  one  of  the 
best  suited  and  most  largely  used  for  the 
decoration  of  hotel  verandas;  thousands  are 
now  in  use  for  that  purpose.  Exceedingly 
fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Palm  are  now 
growing  in  the  Botcmic  Gardens  at  Washing- 
ton. Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation 
and  thev  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  various 
decorative  purposes,  and  especially  for  the 
sub-tropical  garden.  They  are  propagated  by 
seeds  sown  in  heat. 

Lisard*B  TalL  The  common  name  for  Saururua 
cemuua, 

Lla'vea.  In  honor  of  M,  La  LUxve,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  only  known  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolypodiwxiB. 

L.  cord^olia,  the  only  species,  Ls  a  very 
Interesting  Fern,  found  in  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  Mexico.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  most  green-house  Ferns. 

Uoj'dia.    Named   after  Edward   Lloyd,  who 
flrst  discovered  the  plant  in  North  Wales. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiaoecB, 
A  small  genus  of  two  species  of  bulbous 

Elante,  the  best  known  of  which,  L,  aerotina, 
as  white,  solitory,  erect  flowers,  veined  ex- 
ternally with  green.  It  is  found  on  the  rocky 
ledges  of  the  Snowdon  range  in  Wales,  and 
the  mountains  and  Arctic  regions  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere.  Syn.  Anihericum  aero- 
tinwn. 

Loa'sa.  The  native  name  in  South  America. 
Nat.  Ord.  LottaaoetB. 

A  genus  of  very  curious  climbing  or  creep- 
ing plants,  of  annual  or  biennial  duration, 
having  yellow,  white,  or  scarlet  flowers.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  after  being  gradually  hardened  the 
plante  may  be  removed  to  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden.  The  leaves  of  all  the  species 
have  more  or  less  of  the  irritotlng  qualities  of 
the  common  Stinging  Nettle.  Thev  are  all 
natives  of  Chili,  and  were  introduced  in  1822. 


A  natural  order  of  herbs,  with 
rigid  or  stinging  hairs,  opposite  or  alternate, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  natives 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropicad  America.  The 
species  are  of  little  economic  value ;  some  of 
them,  from  their  stinging  qualities  are  called 
Chili  Nettles.  There  are  about  ten  genera 
and  100  species,  Loasa  being  the  best  known. 

Lobate.    Lobed;   divided   into   a  number  of 
segmento. 

Lobately-crenate.     Having  deep  crenatures, 
or  indentations. 

Lobe.    A  rounded  projection  or  division  of  a 
leaf  or  other  organ. 

Lobe'Ua.    Named  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel, 
author  of  various  botanical  works.    He  was  a 
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natlTe  of  Lille,  became  physician  and  botanlet 
to  James  I.»  and  died  in  London  in  1816. 
NatOrd.  CampanuiaceiB. 

An  extensive  and  varied  group  of  interest- 
ing plants.  The  genus  consists  of  over  eighty 
species,  many  of  which  are  highly  ornamental 
and  useful  in  the  garden  and  in  the  green- 
house. L,  €rmu8  and  its  varieties  are  trailers, 
and  remarkable  for  their  profusion  of  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers.  Thev  are  usually  treated  as 
annuals,  and  grown  from  seed,  but  succeed 
well  when  grown  from  cuttings.  This  species 
was  introduced  from  the  CSape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1752,  and  from  it  have  sprung  numerous 
varieties,  running  through  all  shades  of  blue 
rose,  lilac,  etc.  A  very  pretty  double  blue 
variety  was  originated  in  1870.  L,  oardindUat 
Cardinal  Flower,  a  native  species,  common 
throughout  the  States,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  in  cultivation.  Though 
usually  found  in  moist  places,  it  will  grow 
well  in  the  border,  and  is  one  of  our  best 

Slants  to  grow  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house. 
/.  ayphUiHca,  another  species  common  to  our 
brook  and  river  sides,  has  beautiful  blue 
flowers,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  L. 
injlata  (Indian  Tobacco),  an  annual  species, 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  of  the  whole  family,  because 
of  the  medicinal  properties  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  possess.  It  is  still  largely  used 
in  medicine,  but  is  not  now  considered  a  spe- 
cific for  every  disease  that  flesh  and  blood  are 
heirs  to. 

LobeUa'oaaB.    A  tribe  of  CampanukuxtB. 

Lobel'a  Catohfly.    See  SUene  armeria. 

Loblolly  Bay.    See  Oordonia. 

Lobster-Leaved  Cactus.    See  B^iphyUum. 

Looo.    See  Asiragaiua. 

Looular.    Divided  into  cells. 

Locnst  Tree.  The  common  name  for  the  genus 
RoMnia;  also  used  for  CkraUmia  Siliqwif  and 
HymencBo. 

Locust  Tree.  Of  Scripture,  or  St.  John's 
Bread.    See  CercOonicL 

Loddige'sia.  Named  after  Ckmrad  Loddiges, 
founder  of  a  once  celebrated  London  nursery. 
Nat.  Ord.  Legwninoem. 

L,  oxaUdtfolia,  the  only  species  is  a  much- 
branched  evergreen  shrub,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  bearing  pinkish  flowers,  with  a 
dark  purple  keel,  borne  in  three  to  eight- 
flowered  umbels  in  June.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  In  1802,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  in  April. 

Lodoi'oea.  Coco  de  Mer.  Double  Cocoanut. 
Named  After  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priamus 
and  Hecuba.    Nat.  Ord.  PalamoetE. 

L,  SeyeheUarwn,  the  only  species  of  this 
genus,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
order.  It  is  found  only  on  the  islands  Praslln 
and  Curiense  of  the  Sevchelles  group.  This 
Palm  has  a  nearly  cylindrical  trunk,  scarcely 
exceeding  a  foot  in  diameter,  grows  to  the 
height  of  one  himdred  feet,  and  bears  a  crown 
of  fan-shaped  leaves,  some  of  which  are  up- 
ward of  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
Many  marvelous  stories  are  told  of  this  tree, 
its  fruit,  and  its  uses.  We  give  the  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  this  Palm,  which  is  far 
more  wonderful  than  fiction,  in  the  language 
of  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  as  related  in  the 
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*' Treasury  of  Botany:"  '*This  magnificent 
Palm  requires  a  great  length  of  time  to  arrive 
at  maturitv.  The  shortest  period  before  it 
puts  forth  its  fiower-buds  is  thirty  years,  and 
a  hundred  years  elapse  before  it  attains  its 
full  growth.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  it  is  in  its  greatest  beauty, 
the  leaves  at  this  period  being  much  larger 
than  they  are  subsequently.  The  stem  grows 
quite  upright,  straight  as  an  iron  pillar, 
and  in  the  male  trees  frequently  attains  100 
feet  in  height,  the  females  being  shorter.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  it  first  puts  forth  its  blos- 
soms, the  males  forming  enormous  catkins, 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  females  are  set  on  a 
strong  ^g-zag  stalk,  ftom  which  hang  four  or 
five,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven  nuts, 
averaging  about  foi*ty  pounds  weight  each. 
From  the  time  of  fiowering  to  the  maturation 
of  the  fruit,  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years 
elapses,  the  full  size,  however,  being  attained 
in  about  four' years,  at  which  time  it  is  soft 
and  full  of  a  semi-transparent.  Jelly-like  sub- 
stance. The  arrangements  provided  by  nature 
for  the  roots  of  this  tree  are  of  a  most  peculiar 
kind.  The  base  of  the  stem  is  rounded,  and 
fits  into  a  natural  bowl  or  socket  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  in  depth;  this  bowl  is  pierced  with 
hundreds  of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of 
a  thimble,  with  hollow  tubes  corresponding 
on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots  pene- 
trate the  ground  on  all  sides,  never,  however, 
becoming  attached  to  the  bowl,  their  partial 
elasticity  affording  an  almost  imperceptible 
but  very  necessary  *  play '  to  the  parent  stem 
when  struggling  against  the  force  of  violent 
gales.  This  bowl  is  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  shell  of  the  nut,  only  much  thicker.  It 
rots  very  slowly,  for  it  has  been  found  quite 
perfect  and  entire  in  every  respect  sixty  years 
after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down." 

LcBse'lia.  Named  after  John  Lixael,  author  of 
*'  Flora  Prussica."    Nat.  Ord.  PoUmoniacetB, 

A  genus  of  glabrous,  slightly  viscid  shrubs 
or  herbs,  natives  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  New  Grenada.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
scarlet  or  white,  the  upper  ones  often  crowded 
at  the  apices  of  the  branches ;  leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  undivided,  often  acutely  toothed. 
L.  coocineoy  a  very  showy  scarlet  species,  is 
generally  found  under  the  name  of  Hciigia 
coccwMk,  They  are  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Loga'nia.  A  genus  comprising  about  tweninr 
Australian  species,  and  one  from  New  Zealand, 
all  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  no  particular 
interest,  either  as  useful  or  ornamental  plants. 
It  has  given  its  name  to  the  order  LoganiacecB. 

Logania'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  of  variable  habit,  closely  allied  to 
RnincuxcB,  They  inhabit  chiefly  tropical 
countries,  and  are  bitter  and  hlghlypoisonous, 
both  in  bark  and  seeds.  The  Poison-Nut, 
Strychnoa  nuayvomiea,  belongs  to  this  order. 
There  are  about  thirty  genera,  and  350  species. 
Spiaelia,  Strychnoa,  and  Logania  are  the  most 
easily  recognized  examples. 

Logwood.    See  Hcematoxylon. 

Loiseleu'rla.  Alpine  Azalea.  Named  for  Loiaa- 
leur  DeaUmgchampa,  a  French  botanist.  Nat. 
Ord.  JSSricacacB. 
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If.  procumbene,  the  on]y  species,  is  a  trail- 
ing eyergreen  shrub  with  small  elliptical 
leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  small  rose- 
colored  or  white  flowers.  It  is  found  on  the 
summits  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampsliire,  in  the  most  rocky  situations. 

Lo'liom.  Bye  Grass.  The  old  Latin  name 
used  by  Virgil  and  Pliny.  Nat.  Ord.  Qramm- 
ocecB. 

A  widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses,  the 
most  important  of  which,  in  agricultural 
economy,  is  L.  perenne,  commonly  called  Bye- 

Srass,  which  has  had  the  reputation  in  Great 
ritain,  for  many  vears,  of  being  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  of  the  cultivated 
grasses.  The  leaves  are  generally  abundant 
and  luxuriant  on  rich  moist  soil,  but  on 
poorer,  light  and  gravelly  soils  they  are 
often  so  scanty  as  to  render  the  grass  of  little 
value  either  for  hay  or  pasturage.  This  differ- 
ence of  development  in  various  situations, 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  exists  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  this  grass  for  agricultural  purposes. 
L.  Rdlieum.  Italian  Bye  Grass,  a  variety  of 
the  above  is  considered  in  England  one  of 
their  best  grasses  to  cut  for  soiling,  as  it 
affords  a  large  and  nutritive  crop. 

L.  temtUentum.  Darnel,  is  an  annual  grass 
closely  allied  to  the  Bye-grass,  and  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  species  of  the  family  known 
to  possess  poisonous  properties.  It  is  a  com- 
mon weed  among  other  grains,  especially 
wheat,  throwing  up  a  stem  two  or  three  feet 
high,  bearing  a  spike  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  other  species.  The  seeds  of  this 
grass  are  extremelv  deleterious,  acting  as  a 
narcotic  poison  and,  if  taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  a  long  period  together,  causing  a 
peculiar  disease  called  dry  gangrene,  resem- 
bling that  occasioned  by  the  ergot  of  rye. 
The  bad  reputation  of  this  species  has  prej- 
udiced that  of  the  other,  and  useful  species. 
The  *' Tares"  of  Scripture  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  this  species. 

Loma'rla.  From  lofna,  an  edge;  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  spore  or  seed  cases  on  the 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacetB, 

An  extensive  and  interesting  genus  of  Ferns, 
including  hardy,  green-house,  and  hot-house 
species.  They  occur  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  comprise  examples  with  simple 
pinnatifid  and  pinnate  fronds,  while  one  spe- 
cies, L.  Fraseri,  has  a  slender,  tree-like  stem, 
and  bi-pinnatifld  fronds,  but  it  is  quite  excep- 
tional in  the  genus.  L.  Oibba,  a  dwarf  species, 
is  largely  grown  for  decoration.  They  are  all 
of  easy  cuftui-e  and  are  propagated  by  spores. 

Iioma'tia.  From  loma,  an  edge;  referring  to 
the  winged  edge  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord.  Pro- 
ieacem. 

A  small  genus  of  South  American  and 
Australian  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  simple  pinnate  and  bipinnate  leaves  of  a 
leathery  texture.  A  few  of  the  species  are 
grown  in  collections  of  plants  with  variegated 
or  ornamental  foliage.  They  require  ordinary 
green-house  treatment,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Lomatophy'Iluin.  From  lama,  lomaioa,  a  border, 
and  phyUim,  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  the  distinctly- 
bordered  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUaeea, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  succulent 
plants,  allied  to  Aloe.  L,  Aloiflorwnt  or  Bour- 
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bon  Aloe,  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  has 
smooth  leaves  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  two 
to  three  inches  broad.  The  stems  in  old  speci- 
mens measure  about  eight  feet  high,  and  are 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  It  was 
introduced  fix>m  the  Island  of  Bourbon  in  1766 
under  the  name  of  Phylloma  aloiflorum. 

Lombardy  Poplar.    See  Popukia. 

Lcynas.  Derivation  unknown.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poailcB. 

L.  inodora,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy, 
erect,  branched,  annual  ht^rb,  thriving  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil.  It  produces  its  smaU 
yellow  flowers  in  dense,  terminal-crowded 
corymbs  from  July  to  October. 

Lonohi'tia.  From  lonche,  a  lance ;  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  the  fronds.  Nat.  Ord.  Polf/po- 
diacecB, 

A  small  genus  comprising  two  species  of 
plant-stove  ferns.  L.  pubeaoenB,  an  introduc- 
tion from  the  Mauritius  has  deltoid,  tri-pin- 
natifid  fronds,  two  to  four  feet  long,  with 
marginal  sori,  placed  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
fronds,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  reniform. 

lK>nchooa'rpns.  From  Umcht,  a  lance,  and 
karpoa,  a  fruit ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
pods.    Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoacs. 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  Africa  and 
Australia.  L.  roaeus,  probably  the  only 
species  yet  introduced,  has  erect,  simple 
racemes  of  large,  showy,  rose-colored  flowers. 
It  was  introduced  from  South  America  in 
1700.  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  young  wood. 

Iiondon  Pride.    See  Scucifraga  vunbroaa. 

Long  Moss.    See  TiUandaia. 

Long  Purples.  Shakespeare's  name  for  Orchis 
mascula. 

Long-tailed  Omithogalum.    See  OmUhogiihim. 

Loni'cera.  Honeysuckle.  Named  after  Adam 
LaniceTy  a  German  botanist,  who  died  in  1596. 
Nat.  Ord.  CaprifoliacetB, 

An  extensiire  genus  of  climbing  and  upright 
shrubs,  inhabiting  both  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Hemispheres,  and  much  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  flowers.  L.  aempervirena.  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle,  a  handsome  olimbingplant  with 
sub-evergreen  foliage  and  scarlet  flowers,  is  a 
native  species,  common  from  New  York  to 
Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  genus.  L»  HaUeana,  from  Japan,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  climbing  species,  is  a  very 
rapid  and  free  grower  and  blooms  all  summer, 
and  I/,  hrachypoda  OMrea  reticukUa,  also  from 
Japan,  is  prizcKl  for  the  beauty  of  its  variegat- 
ed foliage.  L.  Tartarica,  Tartarian  Honey- 
suckle, makes  an  ornamental  shrub  growing 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  of  compact  habit, 
and  is  profusely  covered  with  flowers  in  May, 
and  with  orange-oolored  berries  during  sum- 
mer. All  the  species  are  worthv  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  readily  increased  by  liters, 
cuttings,  or  from  seed. 

Looking-QlasB  Tree.  A  name  given  to  Her- 
Uiera  liUoralia, 

Loosestrife.    See  Lffsimachia, 
Lope'sia.     Named   in  honor   of  J>    Lopeg,  a 
Spanish  boUnist    Nat  Ord.  Onagraeia. 
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ThlB  is  a  genus  of  very  handsome  plants, 
distinguished  by  having  two  filaments,  of 
which  one  bears  an  anther,  and  the  other  is 
petal-like  and  abortive.  The  seed  vessel  is 
lour-valved,  four-celled,  and  many  seeded. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  Mexico,  bearing 
alternate,  rarely  opposite  toothed  leaves,  and 
terminal  racemes  of  small  purple  or  red 
flowers.  The  biennials  are  green-house  plants. 
Hie  seeds  of  the  annuals  may  be  sown 
early.  In  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  green-house» 
and  transplanted  when  they  have  made  a 
couple  of  leaves.  They  make  verv  pretty 
standard  when  trained  and  pinched  during 
the  summer.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  should  be  brought  into  the  green-house, 
where  they  will  flower  handsomely  during  the 
winter.  Xr.  ooronata,  the  Mosquito  plant  intro- 
duced in  1804,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
species,  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings, 
or  by  seeds. 

Iiopha'nthtui.  Giant  Hyssop.  From  lophaa,  a 
crest,  and  amihoa,  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the 
crested  lip  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord.  LahiaUB, 
A  genus  of  hardy  plants,  with  the  habit  of 
NepSa,  natives  of  the  northern  United  States 
and  eastern  Asia.  They  are  all  hardy  peren- 
nials and  grow  well  in  any  soil. 

laophi'ola.  A  diminutive  of  lophoa,  a  crest ;  re- 
ferring to  the  crested  sepals.  Nat.  .Ord. 
Hwmodorcuxa. 

L.  awreay  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty, 
slender,  hardy  herbaceous  plant  with  vellow 
flowers,  densely  woolly  on  the  outside.  It 
succeeds  best  in  a  peaty  soil  in  a  damp  situ- 
ation, and  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  pots 
placed  in  pans  of  water;  it  is  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots. 

ZiOphospe'miQin.  From  lophM,  a  crest,  and 
«perma,  a  seed ;  the  seeds  are  furnished  with 
a  crested  wing.    Nat.  Ord.  Serophula/riacecB. 

Handsome  green-house  climbers,  bearing 
numerous  large  rosy-purple  flowers.  They 
are  also  adapted  for  the  open  air,  and  flower 
well  when  ti'ained  against  a  wall  or  fence  hav- 
ing a  south  aspect  in  the  flower  garden,  de- 
lighting in  an  airy  position,  with  rich  earth  to 
grow  in.  Seed  is  also  produced  plentifully  in 
such  positions ;  and  when  this  is  secured  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  preserving  plants  through 
the  winter,  as,  if  it  is  sown  early  in  March,  in 
heat,  and  brought  forward  in  pots,  the  young 
plants  bloom  quite  ak  soon,  and  are  generally 
more  vigorous  than  those  which  have  been 
kept  from  the  preceding  year.  L.  acamdens, 
the  species  best  known,  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  was  introduced  in  1834. 

Iiop-seed.    Fhryma  leptoetachya, 

Iioqnat  or  Japan  Medlar.  PhoUnia  {Eriobo- 
irya)  Japonica. 

Ziozantha'cea.  A  natural  order  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  articulated  branches,  opposite, 
exstipulate,  fleshv  leaves,  and  hermaphro- 
dite, or  unisexual  flowers,  parasitic  on  the 
wood  of  other  trees.  Natives  chiefly  of  the 
equinoxial  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  but  a 
few  are  European  and  African.  The  fruit  of 
this  order  contains  bird-lime,  a  peculiar  vis- 
cous, tenacious,  and  elastic  substance.  Mis- 
tletoe, Viscum  aibum,  was  formerly  worshipped 
by  the  Gauls ;  it  was  also  held  sacred  by  the 
Druids.  The  False  Mistletoe,  Phoradendron 
JUmesomaf  is  our  native  species,  so  much  in 
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demand  for  holiday  decorations.  There  are 
about  thirteen  genera,  and  five  hundred  spe- 
cies. 

Iiorate.    Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap. 

Ijord  Anson's  Pea.    Lathyrua  MageUamcua. 

Lords  and  Ladles.    Arum  maculcOuin. 

Lo'reya.  Named  after  M.  Lorey,  a  French 
botanist  and  author  of  a  **  Flora  of  Burgundy," 
1825.    N^t.  Ord.  MelasUmaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  trees,  natives 
of  northern  Brazil  and  Guiana.  L.  arhorea- 
eena,  probably  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
has  white  fiowers  borne  in  cymose  panicles, 
followed  by  a  yellow  edible  berry,  very  like  a 
medlar. 

Lorope'talnm.  From  loron,  a  thong,  and  peto- 
lon,  a  petal ;  referring  to  the  long,  thong-like 
petals.    Nat.  Ord.  Hcmiamelidaoea, 

L,  Chmen86,  the  only  species,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental, free-flowering,  nardy  shrub,  intro- 
duced from  the  Khasia  Mountains,  and  China, 
in  1889.  The  flowers  are  white,  disposed  in 
terminal,  crowded,  six  to  eight  flowered  heads, 
It  thrives  in  very  rich,  light  soil,  and  Is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Lo'tns.  From  Lotoa  of  Theophrastus ;  the  true 
Latua  \s  Zisyphua  Lotua.  Nat.  Ord.  Legtm/in' 
oaa. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and 
herbaceous  perennials,  a  few  of  which  are 
ornamental  and  are  sometimes  cultivated  in 
the  borders.  L.  cornicidatua,  the  Bird's-foot 
Trefoil,  with  its  double-flowered  form,  are 
very  handsome,  dwarf,  herbaceous  plants  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  well-suited  for  the  rock 
garden.  L,  'JaoobcBua,  a  green-house  plant, 
has  flowers  more  nearly  black  than  almost 
any  known  flower.  It  forms  a  neat  bush  and 
is  easily  increased  bv  cuttings.  Several  of  the 
species  are  forage  plants. 

Lotos,  Bgyptlan.    Nymphea  Loiua. 

Lousewort.  One  of  the  vulgar  names  of  Psdi' 
oukuria  Canadenaia;  also  called  Wood  Betony. 

Lovage.    LiguaHoum  ScoHoum. 
Love-Apple.     A  name,  formerly  used  for  the 
TofMUo. 

Love  Grass.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
EragroaHa,  which  see. 

Love-in-a-Mist.    NigeOa  Damaacena, 
Love-ln-Idloneas.     Viola  tricolor. 


Love-lies-bleeding.     See  AmaranUwia  caiudakis. 

Love-Tree.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Judas-tree,  Oerda  SUiquaatrum. 

Lo'wea.  Named  after  the  JRev.  Mr.  Lowe,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Nat.  Ord. 
Roaacea. 

L,  berberidtfolia,  the  only  species,  is  a  very 
singular  and  rare  plant,  native  of  northern 
Persia,  and  the  Soongarl  desert,  flrst  de- 
scribed by  Pallas,  and  by  him  referred  to 
Roaa,  in  which  genus  it  is  now  replaced.  It 
is  a  neat  little  shrub,  with  yellow  rose-like 
flowers,  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  simple  obbvate-cuneate  ser- 
rated glaucous  foliage.  It  agrees  perfectly  in 
the  character  of  its  flowers  with  Boaa^  but 
differs  strikinglv  in  its  foliage,  and  is  seldom 
seen  excepting  in  botanical  oollectlons. 

Loxooo'oons.  From  loxoa,  oblique,  and  cokkoa, 
a  berry ;  oblique-fruited.  Nat.  Ord.  PalmaeeiB, 
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L,  rupieola,  the  only  speoies,  is  an  elegant 
stove-houee  Palm,  Introauced  jFrom  Ceylon  in 
1878.  It  has  spreading  pinnate  leaves,  five  to 
Biz  feet  long  and  three  to  four  feet  wide,  bear- 
ing twelve  to  twenty  pairs  of  spreading,  some- 
what recurved  pinnules.  It  is  still  rare,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Kew, 
in  the  spring  of  1878. 

Loxso'ma.  From  loxoa,  oblique,  and  soma,  a 
body;  the  sporangia  are  girt  by  an  incomplete 
ring.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodkuseoB, 

L.  Ounninghami,  the  only  species,  is  a  rare 
and  beautiful  Fern  with  decompound,  coriace- 
ous, long-stalked  fronds,  glaucous  beneath; 
the  sori  are  marginal,  and  have  a  short,  broad, 
incomplete  oblique  ilns,  opening  vertically.  It 
is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  of  easy  cul- 
ture in  a  cool  green-house. 

Lucerne.    See  Medioago. 

Lndd,  Laoldiia.    Bright,  shining. 

Luoulia.  LucuU  Stoa  is  the  name  given  to  the 
tree  by  the  Nepalese.    Nat.  Ord.  BuMaoecB. 

The  two  species  forming  the  genus  are 
among  the  finest  winter-flowering  plants  we 
possess,  as,  when  well  grown,  they  become 
covered  with  lazge  heads  of  lovely  pink 
•flowers.  The  plants  should  be  placed  when 
young  in  large  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled 
with  fibrous  loam.  The  encouragement  of  a 
slight  bottom  heat  and  a  rather  elevated 
humid  atmosphere  will  induce  them  to  grow 
with  vigor.  It  is  best,  in  this  early  stage  of 
their  development,  to  stop  the  shoots  once  or 
twice,  so  as  to  form  handsome  specimens, 
and  when  the  growth  is  nearly  complete, 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house 
to  mature  it  and  form  their  fiowers,  which 
are  usually  unfolded  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  with  a  little  care  may  be  preserved  for  a 
long  period.  L.  gratissima  is  the  best  known 
species,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. It  bears  numerous  cvmes  of  reddish- 
pink  fiowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  There 
are  few  more  beautiful  plants  than  this  when 
in  bloom,  and  it  should  be  more  generally 
grown.  It  does  well  in  a  loamy  soil,  to  which 
leaf  mould  and  sand  have  been  added.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Nepal,  and  were  intro- 
duced in  1823.  Although  it  is  possible  to  prop- 
agate Luculias  from  cuttings,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  successful  method,  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  cuttings  are  placed 
regarding  shade  and  temperature  are  just 
suitable  to  their  requirements.  Seedling 
plants  grow  fast,  if  properly  attended  to,  but 
seldom  bear  flowers  before  the  second  or 
third  year. 

Laou'ma.  The  Peruvian  name  of  one  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  SapataoecB. 

A  large  genus  of  lacteseent  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  a  few  being  found  in  Australia 
and  New  Caledonia.  L,  Munmoaa,  the  Mar- 
malade Plum  bears  a  very  luscious,  large 
oval  or  top-shaped  fruit  of  a  russet  color. 
It  was  introduced  in  1739,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  speoies  In  cultivation. 

Laddema'nnia.  Complimentary  to  M,  Ludde- 
maim.    Nat.  Ord.  Orckidacea. 

L,  Bucatoreij  the  only  species,  was  formerly 
called  Oyenockea  Peseatom,  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  The  flower  spike  is  pendu- 
lous, very  long,  producing  thirfy  to  forty  buff- 
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yellow  flowers,  brown  inside,  with  the  sepals 
and  lip  bright  yellow.  This  species  is  in- 
creased by  division,  and  should  be  grown  in 
a  basket  in  moss. 

La'f&L  From  louff,  the  Arabic  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  OucurbitacecB. 

A  curious  genus  of  ornamental  gourds,  na- 
tives of  the  warm  regions  of  the  fi^be,  one 
being  indigenous  to  America.  The  long 
green  fruits  when  ripe,  form  inside  a  tough 
fibrous  mass  which,  when  the  seeds  and  shell 
are  removed,  is  used  for  bathing  purposes, 
and  for  scouring  cooking  utensils.  Menoe, 
some  of  the  species  are  called  Sponge  Qtmrds, 
and  Diehrrag  Picmia, 

La'hea.  Named  after  C.  Vander  Luke,  a  Qeiv 
man  botanist,  who  wrote  on  the  plants  of  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.    Nat.  Ord.  TiUacece. 

A  small  ffenus  of  handsome  stove-house 
trees,  allied  to  Sparmannia.  L.  paniculakL^ 
probably  the  only  species  yet  introduced,  has 
broad-ovate  blunt  leaves,  unequally  serrate 
and  cordate  at  the  base,  and  rosy-white  flow- 
ers borne  in  leafy  cymes  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  It  is  a  veiy  pretty  plant,  thriving 
well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  la 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  nearly  ripened 
wood,  in  sand.  In  Brazil  the  bark  of  thla 
species  is  used  in  tanning  leather. 

Luna'ria.  Moonwort,  Honesty.  From  hma,  the 
moon;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  seed- 
vessels.    Nat.  Ord.  OrucifenB. 

Of  this  old  garden  plant  there  are  but  two 
species.  One  a  hardy  biennial.  L.  hienmia, 
with  blue  and  white,  and  white  flowers,  is 
interesting  for  its  large  oval,  silvery  seed 
pouches,  which  are  quite  ornamental,  and  are 
much  used  in  bouquets  of  dried  Ferns  and 
Grasses,  as  they  last  a  long  time  if  kept  dry. 
The  seeds  of  this  species  should  be  sown  In 
early  summer  for  flowering  the  next  year.  It 
is  a  native  of  Oermany,  and  is  mentioned  by 
the  earliest  botanical  writers.  The  other 
species  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  of 
but  little  merit. 

Lunate,  Lonulate.  Shaped  like  a  half-moon; 
crescent-shaped. 

Lungwort.    See  Pulmonaria. 

Lupine.    See  Lupvnua, 

Lupi'nus.  Lupine.  From  IiipiM,  a  wolf;  de- 
vastates land  as  a  wolf  does  the  fold ;  liter- 
ally, destroyer.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoBCB, 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, which  contains  some  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful border  flowers;  yellow,  blue,  white  and 
and  pink  Lupines  are  among  the  oldest  of  our 
cultivated  border  annuals.  L,  fumua  is  a 
beautiful  little  annual,  with  dark  blue  flowers, 
a  native  of  California,  and  requires  the  usual 
treatment  of  Californian  annuals.  L.  unita- 
hilia  and  L,  OruikahankU  are  splendid  plants, 
growing  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and 
branching  like  miniature  trees.  L.  polyphyUus 
and  its  varieties  are  perennials,  and  they  are 
splendid,  vigorous-growing  plants,  with 
spikes  of  flowers  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length;  L,  Nootkaienais  is  a  hand- 
some dwarf  perennial,  and  L.  arboreua,  when 
trained  against  a  wall,  will  attain  six  feet  hi 
height,  and  in  sheltered  situations  it  will 
grow  with  equal  vigor  when  trained  as  a 
bush  tied  to  a  stake ;  L.  lat^oUua  is  a  peren- 
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nlal  from  California  with  very  long  spULes  of 
blue  flowers. 

Xtoxid.    Of  a  dingy  brown ;  gray  with  orange. 

Iducemba'rgia.  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Lux' 
emburg,  under  whose  patronage  M.  Auguste 
de  St.  Hllaire  oommenced  his  botanical  re- 
searches in  Brazil.    Nat.  Ord.  Ochfuuxa. 

A  genus  of  very  showy ^  branched,  very 
glabrous  shrubs,  bearing  racemes  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  blossoming  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  were  first  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  1840,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 

lA'sula.  From  the  Qramen  LuzuUb  of  Bauhln, 
Glow-worm  Grass.    Nat.  Ord.  JuncacecR. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
of  but  little  beauty,  cUlied  to  the  Bushes. 
They  are  common  throughout  the  United 
States.  From  their  being  usually  found  in 
dry  grounds  and  woods,  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  Woodrush. 

lAsiula'ga.  Named  in  honor  of  IgncUio  de  Lu- 
eurioffOf  a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  LUia- 
eecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbing  shrubs,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Ltapaaeria,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in 

great  abundance.  L.  radicans  is  a  very  pretty 
mllax-like  plant  with  delicate  leafage  and 
neat  white  flowers.  It  is  valuable  for  green- 
house culture,  and  general  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  is  propagated  by  cuttings.    Syn. 

Ityoa'ste.  Named  after  a  beautiful  woman  of 
Sicily.    Nat.  Ord.  OrckidaoOB. 

Very  handsome  epiphytes  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbous  class.  They  grow  with  freedom  when 
potted  in  a  well-drained  mixture  of  turfy- 
peat  and  sphagnum,  interspersed  with 
which  should  be  a  considerable  number  of 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  or  potsherds.  Being 
natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
species  do  not  require  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, that  of  an  onlinary  green-house  being 
fully  sufficient;  neither  do  they  require  so 
decided  a  rest  as  some  other  individuals  of 
the  order,  but  should  be  freely  supplied  with 
both  water  and  air  when  growing.  There 
are  about  twenty-flve  species  in  this  genus,  all 
natives  of  Central  and  South  America.  First 
introduced  In  1828. 

Ity^ohnis.  From  lych/nos,  a  lamp ;  referring  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  (kuyophyllacea, 

A  group  of  very  ornamental  herbaceous 
plants,  quite  hardy,  and  deserving  a  place  In 
every  garden.  The  species  vary  in  character 
very  much,  some  of  them  attaining  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
common  Scarlet  Lychnis  {L,  ChaXoedonica),  an 
old  garden  favorite  from  Bussia,  valuable 
because  there  are  so  few  flowers  of  that  color 
among  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  There 
Is  a  flne  double  variety  of  this  species,  also  a 
double  and  single  white.  L,  Haageana,  a 
brilliant  scarlet  garden  hybrid  Is  also  a  very 
desirable  varie^.  Many  others  are  low-grow- 
ing, not  more  than  six  inches  in  height.  L. 
grtaidUlorat  and  L,ftUge7is  are  very  handsome, 
and  the  very  pretty  L,  ccBli-roaea  should  be 
included  In  the  list  of  annuals  for  every  gar- 
<len.      L.  SenncB  introduced   from  Japan   in 
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1865,  is  beautifully  striped  white  and  crim- 
son. The  rosy-red  and  white  varieties  of  the 
**  German  Catch-fly,"  L.  vieearia,  are  most 
showy  and  desirable  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
more  especially  the  form  with  double  dark  red 
flowers  known  as  L.  v.  aplendenSt  which  is  used 
with  good  effect  as  an  edging  plant,  about 
Paris.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seed 
or  by  division. 

Iiy'dom.  Box  Thorn.  From  Zycion,  a  name 
given  by  Dioscorides  to  a  thorny  shrub,  and 
applied  to  the  genus  because  of  its  containing 
some  thorny  shrubs.    Nat.  Ord.  SolcmacecR, 

There  are  numerous  species  in  this  genus, 
all  hardy  or  green-house  shrubs,  mostly  of 
little  value  as  ornamental  plants.  L.  barba- 
rum  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  green  foliage, 
and  small  lilac  flowers.  It  is  a  climber,  and 
Is  grown  considerably  in  England  to  cover 
trellises  and  arbors.  It  is  commonly  called 
Tea  Plant,  and  its  leaves  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  tea.  L,  Carolinic^ 
num^  a  handsome  shrub,  is  common  in  tiie 
swamps  from  Carolina  to  Florida.  L,  vtU- 
gare,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  an  escape  from 
our  gardens  into  the  hedge  rows  and  waste 
places  in  some  of  the  States,  is  popularly 
known  as  Matrimony  Vine. 

Lycope'rdon.  From  lykoa,  a  wolf,  and  perdo, 
to  explode  backwards;  some  old  writers 
believed  that  this  fungus  developed  from  the 
dung  of  the  wolf.  A  genus  of  Fungi,  known 
also  as  '*  Puff-balls."  While  white  and  fleshy 
they  are  edible.  L.  giganteum^  a  species  that 
grows  so  large  as  to  suffice  for  a  meal  for  ten 
or  twelve  persons,  is  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  by  manv  people.  When  ripe,  the  dry 
mass  of  threads  and  spores  is  used  as  a 
styptic,  and  its  fumes  answer  the  purpose  of 
chloroform. 

Lycope'rsicum.  Love  Apple.  Tomato.  From 
lykos,  a  wolf,  and  peraicon,  a  peach ;  in  allusion 
to  the  flesliy  fruit,  and  its  inferiority  com- 
pared with  the  peach.    Nat.  Ord.  SolanaoecB. 

A  genus  of  three  or  four  species  of  her- 
baceous, procumbent  plants,  natives  of  South 
America,  cliiefly  Peru.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  allied  Solanum, 
by  their  stamens  having  the  anthers  connected 
together  by  a  thin  membrane  which  is  pro- 
longed upwards.  The  principal  species  is  L. 
esculentum,  for  culture,  etc.,  of  which,  see 
Toinato, 

Lyoopodia'ceee.  A  natural  order  of  Cryptogams, 
consisting  of  two  very  distinct  groups,  and 
comprising  four  genera  and  about  150  species. 
They  are  found  in  all  climates,  and  are  either 
terrestrial,  or  epiphytal  perennials.  The 
stems  are  branched  and  leafy  throughout,  and 
generally  rigid.  The  leaves  are  imbricated 
all  round  the  stem,  and  are  arranged  in  ftom 
two  to  six  ranks.  Lycopodium,  and  Selaginelk^ 
are  the  best  known  examples. 

Lyoopo'diiim.  Club  Moss.  From  lykoB,  a  wolf, 
and  pouSf  a  foot ;  the  roots  having  a  resem- 
blance to  that  aninud's  paw.  Nat.  Ord.  Lyeo- 
podiacea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  neat  little  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  allied  to  SelagineUa,  but 
distinguishea  from  that  genus  by  their 
coniferous  habit  and  the  single  form  of  the 
capsules.  L,  dendroideym,  remarkable  for  Its 
tree-like  appearance,  Is  largely  employed  in 
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making  "  Christmas  greens,"  and  in  bouquet 
work  by  the  florists.  It  is  very  common  in 
swampy  places,  particularly  in  New  England. 
The  spores  of  the  common  Oiub  Moss,  L. 
dawxtum,  are  very  inflammable,  and  are  used 
on  the  stage  to  produce  artificial  lightning. 
Many  species  formerly  placed  under  this 
genus  are  now  removed  to  SelagineUay  which 
see. 

Iiyoo'pBls.  A  genus  of  BorctffinacecB,  differing 
very  slighUy  from  Anchusat  with  which  genus 
it  is  now  united  by  many  botanists. 

Lyoo'rifl.  The  name  of  a  woman  In  Boman 
history.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  bulbs  ftom  China, 
producing  an  umbel  of  several  showy  flowers 
on  a  slender  scape  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  the  color  being  yellow  or  light 
straw,  and  pink.  They  are  allied  to  the 
VaUota,  and  require  the  same  treatment 
Introduced  in  1758. 

Lygodl'otyon.  From  Lygodium  and  dictyon,  a 
net ;  its  net-like  veins  distinguishing  it  from 
Lyoodium.    Nat.  Ord.  FolypomacecB, 

L.  ForsUri,  a  climbing  Fern,  common  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  constitutes  this  genus.  It 
is  almost  identical  with  the  genus  Lygodwm, 
and  is  also  known  as  Hydrogloasum,  Syn. 
Lygodium  reHaiUUvm. 

Xiygo'dium.  Climbing  Fern.  Japan  Fern. 
From  lygodes,  flexible;  In  allusion  to  the 
twining  habit  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Poly- 
podiaoea. 

A  genus  of  climbing  Ferns,  mostly  of  an 
ornamental  character,  and  widely  dispersed 
over  the  warmer  piuts  of  the  earth.  L, 
accmdena,  introduced  from  Japan  in  1830,  is  a 
favorite  in  the  green-house,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  house  culture,  as  it  requires  but 
little  light,  and  is  not  injured  by  **  furnace 
heat"  or  gas,  so  fatal  to  most  plants  in- 
troduced into  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
moreover  a  rapid  grower.  With  a  little 
management  this  plant  can  be  made  to  com- 
plete its  growth  during  the  summer,  and  it 
may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  room  in  the 
house  or  in  the  hall,  where  it  will  remain  an 
object  of  beauty  till  spring,  when  it  may  be 
cut  down  for  a  new  growth.  There  Is  reason 
to  suppose  that  L.  ecandens  is  hardy,  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  is  increased 
by  spores  or  root  division.  L,  palmoitum,  the 
only  native  species,  is  found  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  It 
is  pressed  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for 
parlor  decoration,  and  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  the  Hartford  liam. 

Lyo'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Lyon,  a  col- 
lector of  North  American  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ericacea, 

This  genus  formerly  included  under  An- 
dromeda^  comprises  about  eight  species  of 
hardy  or  green-house  trees  or  shrubs.  They 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Mexico, 
Jamaica,  and  Cuba.  L,  liaustrinfiy  the 
American  representative  of  the  genus  is 
found  in  low  thickets,  and  swamps,  from  Now 
England  to  Virginia  and  southwards. 

Lype'ria.  From  lyperos,  sad  or  sorrowful; 
alluding  to  the  dull,  heavy  color  of  the  flow- 
ers. Nat.  Ord.  ScrovhuUxricLcea,  A  genus  of 
herbs  or  low-branching  under-shrubs,  all 
natives  of  southern  Africa.    They  are  of  little 
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ornamental  value,  and  are  but  little  culti- 
vated. The  flowers  of  L,  croeea  have  been 
imported  under  the  name  of  African  Saffron. 

Lyrate.  A  lyrate  leaf  is  pinnatifld,  with  the 
upper  lobes  much  larger  than  the  lower,  and 
ending  in  one  still  larger. 

Lysilo'ina.  A  genus  of  LegummosoB,  of  the  tribe 
MimosoB,  formerly  combined  with  Aoacia^  from 
which,  however,  It  is  botanically  different.  It 
comprises  eight  or  ten  species,  all  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  "  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  an  economic  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  one  of  its  species  yielding  the 
valuable  hard  timber  known  as  Sabicii, 
Savacii,  or  Savic6  wood,  the  origin  of  which 
was  long  unknown,  but  which  has  now  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  a  species  of 
this  genus,  to  which  the  name  of  Sabicii  has 
been  given.  Sabicii  timber  Is  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  Cuba,  where  only, 
the  tree  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  a  dark 
colored  wood,  very  heavv,  excessively  hard, 
and  extremely  durable,  the  two  latter  quali- 
ties rendering  it  of  great  value  to  the  ahip- 
buUder,  by  whom  it  Is  much  esteemed.  On 
account  or  its  hardness,  it  was  selected  for  the 
stairs  of  the  building  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense 
number  of  people  who  passed  up  and  down, 
the  stairs  were  found,  at  tlie  close  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  scarcely  at  all  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Lyaima'cbia.  Loosestrife.  From  Zyais,  dis- 
solving, and  machej  strife ;  supposed  soothing 
qualities.    Nat.  prd.  Primulaoea, 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  the  easiest 
culture.  L,  wummtdaria.  Moneywort,  is  a 
well-known  evergreen  trailer,  a  native  of 
Great  Britain.  If  kept  in  a  pot  of  moist  soil 
and  suspended,  it  will  produce  shoots  of  two 
or  three  feet  in  length,  which  hang  down  on 
every  side.  L.  nummtdaria  aurea  is  a  golden- 
leaved  variety  of  great  beauty,  now  much 
used  as  a  drooping  plant.  L.  verticiUata  is  an 
upright-growing  plant,  with  an  abundance  of 
showy  yellow  flowers  suitable  for  a  large 
border.  L,  cleihroideSf  a  Japanese  species 
is  a  graceful  and  beautiful  plant,  ftom  two  to 
three  feet  high,  bearing  long  dense  nodding 
spikes  of  white  blossoms,  the  leaves  display- 
ing bi-illiant  tints  in  autumn.  They  are  all 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  seeds  or 
division. 

Lytdono'tiu.  From  lysis,  loosening,  and  noios, 
the  back;  in  reference  to  the  capsule  opening 
with  elasticity  from  the  dorsal  suture.  Nat. 
Ord.  6e8nera4»(B, 

A  genus  containing  a  few  species  of  glabrous 
or  pubescent  plants,  natives  of  the  Himalayas. 
L,  temtfolia  (Syn.  L.  aenraia)  has  compound 
umbels  of  belautiful  pale  lavender-colored 
flowers,  with  veins  of  a  deeper  color,  shaded 
to  soft  gray.    It  was  introduced  in  1882. 

Lythra'ceaa.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
often  with  square  branches,  and  usually  op- 
posite, entire,  exstipulate  leaves.  The  plants 
are  chiefly  tropical,  but  some  are  found  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  have 
astringent  qualities.  Latoaonia  cdba  yields  the 
Henna  of  the  Arabs.  There  are  forty  genera» 
and  upwards  of  800  species ;  Cvphea,  Qrislea, 
and  Lythrum  are  good  examples  of  the  order. 
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Iiy'tbmm.  LooaeBtrife.  From  lyihrcn,  black 
blood;  the  prevailing  purple  color  of  the  flow- 
ers.   Nat.  Ord.  Lythrctcem, 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous 
pereimials.  Several  species  of  the  latter  are 
common  In  marshes  and  wet  places  through- 
out the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  flow- 


MAO 

ers  produced  In  the  gardens  are  finer  than 
those  growing  wild.  They  flower  freely  In  the 
autumn  months  and  are  propagated  by  divis- 
ion. L.  OrcBfferi  Is  a  very  ornamental  trailing 
plant,  well  adapted  for  cultivating  in  hanging 
pans  or  baskets  for  summer  decoration.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  cuttings. 


M. 


Maa'okia  Anmrensifl.*    A  synonym  of  Clad- 
raatia  Amurenaia, 

Ka'ba.    Its  native  name  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 
Nat.  Ord.  Sbenacea. 

A  genus  of  nearly  twenty  Bi>ecies,  dispersed 
over  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Faciflc 
Islands,  and  Australia.  The  Ebony  Wood  of 
Ooohln  Ohina  is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  tree  of  this  genus.  Only  one  or  two  species 
are  in  cultivation. 

Maoada'mia.  Named  after  Jo^3fcA(2am,Jf.i>., 
of  Victoria.    Nat.  Ord.  ProteaooR. 

M.  temifoUa  is  remarkable  for  its  fruit, 
which  contains  a  kernel  of  a  remarkably  rich 
and  agreeable  flavor,  resembling,  but  much 
superior  to,  the  Filbert.  It  is  the  onlv  species 
yet  in  cultivation,  and  was  introduced  in  1869. 


The  envelope  which  surrounds  Nutmegs. 
See  Myriatica, 

MaohaBTanthft^wi.  From  machairost  a  sickle, 
and  anthera,  an  anther;  alluding  to  their 
peculiar  form.    Nat.  Ord.  Compoeita. 

A  genus  of  biennial  and  annual  plants, 
natives  of  North  America,  now  classed  with 
Askr,  M.  ooiMSoeiw,  and  M.  Umacei^oUa  are  in 
oultivation  but  are  scarcely  worth  growing. 

Maoka'ya.  Named  after  Dr.  J.  F.  Mackay, 
author  of  the  "Flora  Hibemica."  Nat.  Ord. 
AcarUhaoe€B, 

Jii,  6eZ2a,  the  only  species,  is  a  lovely  shrubby 
green-house  plant,  a  native  of  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  Tongat  river,  Natal,  and  is  described 
by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  J.  Sanderson,  as  form- 
ing a  beautiful  object,  being  one  mass  of  most 
delicate,  pendant,  pinle  lilac,  campanulate 
flowers,  which  grow  in  racemes  four  to  six 
inches  long.  It  grows  very  freelv,  but  re- 
quires special  treatment  to  induce  it  to  flower 
profusely.  The  essential  points  are  the 
encouragement  of  a  free  growth  during  sum- 
mer and  the  allowance  of  a  season  of  rest  in 
winter,  during  which  time  no  water  should  be 
applied  to  the  roots  or  overhead.  The  plant 
is  nearly  or  quite  deciduous,  and  the  racemes 
are  prodnoed  from  the  points  of  nearly  all 
well  ripened  shoots.  It  was  introduced  in 
1869,  and  is  propagated  bv  cuttings  in  sum- 
mer. This  genus  Is  included  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  under  Asystaaia, 

BCaolaa'nia.  Named  after  John  Maclean,  of 
Lima,  a  British  merchant,  and  a  distinguished 


patron  of  botany.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs 
of  the  Nat.  Ord.  VaedniaceiB,  comprising  about 
a  dozen  species  of  ornamental  green-house 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  azillarv 
flower  stalks,  terminated  by  a  single  reddish 
or  vellow  flower  of  great  beauty.  Cuttings 
will  readily  root  in  sand  or  soil.  First  intro- 
duced in  1842. 

Maoleay'a.    A  synonym  for  Bocoonia,  which 

Dvv. 

Maolu'ra.    Osage  Orange.     Named  after  WU- 
Uam  Machure,  a  North  American  geologist. 
Nat.  Ord.  Urtioaoea. 
A  genus  of  handsome,  low-growing  trees, 

fenerally  attaining  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
'here  are  but  three  species  included  in  the 
genus,  two  of  which  are  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  not  hardy  here,  excepting  in  the 
extreme  Southern  States.  M,  aurantiaca,  the 
Osage  Orange,  is  a  native  of  the  south-western 
States,  and  forms  a  spreading  tree' from  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  high,  but  is  easily  kept  dwarf  by 
cutting  back,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a 
hedge  plant  in  the  Western  States,  for  which 
purpose  its  rapid  growth,  together  with  its 
strong  spines,  renders  it  suitable.  The  wood 
is  bright  yellow  and  very  elastic.  It  is  called 
Bow- wood,  from  its  being  used  by  the  Indians 
for  making  bows.  Young  plants  are  grown 
from  seed,  which,  if  sown  in  good  sou,  will 
make  very  strong  plants  for  the  hedge-rows  in 
two  years.  Many  prefer  setting  them  one 
year  from  seed.  This  species  is  hardy  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  and  is  used  for  hedges 
and  on  the  lawn.  M.  tricuspidata  (Syn.  Cud- 
rania  trUcha)  is  an  ornamental  deciduous  tree, 
remarkable  for  the  difference  of  the  appear- 
ance and  shape  of  its  leaves  in  its  young  and 
adult  state.  It  forms  a  good  hedge  plant, 
and  in  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1872,  the  leaves  are  used  for  feeding  silk- 
worms, and  the  wood  yields  a  yellow  dye.  M. 
tinctoria  is  a  synonym  for  Chhrapkora  tinctoria, 
which  see. 

Maco'das.  From  mako8t  length ;  In  reference 
to  the  shape  of  the  labellum.  A  very  beauti- 
ful Orchid  from  Java,  its  leaves  beautifully 
marked  with  netted  golden  veins,  closely  allied 
to  AncBcU>chihi8. 

Bffacrade'nia  lutescens,  is  a  little  Trinidad 
Orchid  forming  a  genus  allied  to  Oneidhun, 
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Macrome'ria.  From  makroa,  large,  and  meria, 
a  part ;  the  flowers  of  this  genus  are  the 
largest  in  the  whole  family.  A  genus  of  Bor- 
ragifMoecBy  comprising  about  eight  species  of 
haJf-hardy  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Mexico, 
Columbia  and  Peru,  closely  allied  to  lAtho- 
epermum.  M.  exserta  with  yellow  flowers, 
probably  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation, 
was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1846. 

Macronemmn.  From  MakroBj  long,  and  Kneme, 
a  leg;  in  reference  to  the.  long  flower-stalks. 
Nat.  Ord.  RubiacefB, 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies.  M. 
Jamaicenaet  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
has  greenish-white,  sweet  scented  flowers, 
with  oblong-oval,  polished  leaves.  It  was 
introduced  from  Jamaica  in  1806. 

Maoropi'per.  The  word  signifles  large  pepper. 
Nat.  Old.  PiperacecB. 

M.  metkyaticum  formerly  called  Piper  methy- 
atieunif  furnishes  the  root  called  Ava  by  the 
Polynesians.  It  has  narcotic  properties,  and 
is  employed  medicinally,  but  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  value  attached  to  it  as  a  narcotic 
and  stimulant  beverage,  of  which  the  natives 
partake  before  they  commence  any  important 
business  or  religious  rites.  It  is  used  by 
chewing  the  root  and  extracting  the  Juice, 
and  has  a  calming  rather  than  an  intoxicating 
effect.  Europeans  distill  the  Juice,  and  use  it 
as  a  beverage  in  moderate  quantities.  By 
the  more  respectable  of  the  population  it  is 
considered  a  fllthy  preparation,  and  Is  not 
indulged  in. 

Maororhy'nchuB.  From  markoa,  long,  and 
rhynchoa,  a  snout.  Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  North  and  South  America,  closely 
allied  to  the  Dandelion.  3f.  grandiflorua,  a 
Califomlan  perennial  sp«^cies  has  very  hand- 
some, large,  yellow  flower-heads,  but  it  is 
rarely  found  in  cultivation. 

BCacio'styUo.  From  makroa,  long,  and  styloa,  a 
style ;  style  very  long.    Nat.  Ord.  RuUtoetB, 

A  genus  of  pretty,  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  indigenous  to  South  Africa  and  nearlv 
allied  to  Baroama,  and  DioafiM.  The  reddish 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  umbel  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  Orohidaoeous 
genus  of  this  name  Is  synonymous  with 
Corymbia. 

Maoroto'mia.  From  makraat  long,  and  tome,  a 
cutting;  in  allusion  to  the  long  division  of 
the  calyx.    Nat.  Ord.  BoraginaoetB. 

A  genus  of  erect,  hispid,  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  East  Indies. 
M.  Benthami,  the  only  species  yet  Introduced, 
grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  producing 
a  thyrse  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  of  dark 
maroon-purple  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Western  Himalayas  in  1884,  and  is 
peiiectly  hardy. 

Maoroza'mia.  From  makroa,  long,  and  Zamia, 
Nat.  Ord.  OycadaeecB. 

This  interesting  genus  is  formed  from  a  few 
species  of  Zamia,  and  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  under  cultivation 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  leaves  and 
trunk  are  similar  to  Cyoas  except  that  the 
pinncB  have  no  midrib  and  are  striate,  with 
parallel  veins.     M.  plumoaa,   plume-like,  is 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  Is  remarkable 
for  its  distinct  and  elegant  character.  M 
coraUipea  is  another  rare  species.  Ther<* 
are  several  species  under  cultivation,  all 
natives  of  Australia.    For  culture  see  SSamia. 

Maculate,  Bffaoulose.    Spotted  or  blotched. 

Madder.     The  root  of  Rvbia  ttnctoria,  which 

see. 

Maderia  Nut.    See  Juglana. 

Maderia  Vine.      See  Bouasingaultia  haaeUoidea. 

Ma'dia.  Modi  is  the  name  of  the  original 
species  (Jf.  aaHva)  in  Chili.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poeitoB, 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  coarse-growing, 
hardy  annuals,  with  bright  yellow  and  white 
flowers,  natives  of  Chili  and  northern  Califor- 
nia. They  grow  freely  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  readiness 
and  the  weather  sufficiently  warm ;  introduced 
in  1831.    Syn.  Madaria, 

Madonna  ZJly.    Lilium  candidum, 

Madwt>rt.    The  genus  Alffanum, 

Magio  Tree,  Peruvian.    Cantua  huxtfolia. 

Magnolia.  Named  after  Pierre  Magnol,  Pro. 
fessor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  1638-1715. 
Nat.  Ord.  MagnoliacecB, 

A  magniflcent  genus  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  United  States, 
China,  India,  and  Japan.  It  is  composed  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  tx'ees  and  shrubs.  The  flowers  are 
white,  purple,  or  greenish  white,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  fragrance.  Jf.  acumincUa 
(Cucumber  Tree)  grows  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  and  is  common  in  moist  woods  from 
New  Tork  to  Ohio  and  southward.  M,  glauca 
(Small  or  Laurel  Magnolia,  Sweet  Bay)  is  a 
low  growing  deciduous  tree,  in  some  localities 
called  Swamp  Bassafras.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  jBeaver  Tree,  because  the  roots 
are  eaten  by  beavers,  which  animals  also 
make  use  of  the  wood  in  constructing  their 
huts  or  nests.  This  species  is  common  in 
swamps  in  New  Jersey  and  southward.  The 
flowers  are  single,  produced  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  greenish  white,  and  delight- 
full  v  fragrant.  They  are  collected  and  sold 
in  the  markets  and  streets  of  New  York  in 
large  quantities.  M,  cordala  is  the  Yellow 
Cucumber  Tree  of  Geor^fia.  M,  arandyicra 
(Great  Laurel)  is  Justly  entitled  to  its  specific 
name,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  beati- 
tiful  of  American  evergreen  trees,  remark- 
able for  the  majesty  of  its  form,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  This  is  a  large  tree,  growing  from 
sixtv  to  one  hundred  feet  high ;  the  foliage  is 
thick,  brilliant  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
rusty  colored  underneath;  the  flowers  arc 
pure  white,  six  to  eight  inches  across,  and 
very  fragrant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinas 
and  westward,  but  not  hardy  north  of  Wash- 
ing^n.  There  is  one  specimen  in  Philadel- 
phia, well  protected,  that  blooms  annually. 
M,  mcKTophyUa  is  a  comparatively  rare  species 
being  onlv  occasionally  met  in  the  woods 
from  Florida  to  Tennessee.  It  rarely  attains 
a  height  of  sixty  feet.  It  Is  a  deciduous  tree 
of  perfect  form,  with  leaves  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  clustered  at  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pure 
whlte»  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
I>etal8,  and  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  In 
width,  and  delidously  fragrant.  This  species 
Is  not  considered  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  severitv  of  our  winters.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  such  a  reputation,  as  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  unjust.  It  might  not 
succeed  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  fine  suburban  place  around 
New  York  that  has  not  some  sheltered,  cosy 
comer  in  which  this  noble  tree  would  not  de- 
light to  grow.  There  is  upon  the  Manice 
estate  at  Queens,  Long  Island,  a  tree  of  this 
species  that  was'planted  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  fifty  or  more  feet  high,  with 
a  boll  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  is  upon  this 
tree  every  year  hundreds  of  flowers,  and  it  is 
no  less  conspicuous  in  autumn,  with  its  large 
heads  of  bright  scarlet  fruit.  It  also  suc- 
ceeds well  up  the  Hudson  River.  Toung 
trees  are  easily  produced  from  seed,  m, 
kypc^euea,  a  Japanese  species  of  great  beauty, 
has  leaves  a  foot  long,  glaucous  beneath,  and 
sometimes  purple  tinted  above,  with  a  red 
midrib  and  leaf  stem.  The  flowers  are  large, 
creamy-white,  dellghtfullv  fragrant,  and 
bloom  in  June  after  the  foliage  is  developed. 
M  tttUaUit  known  as  Hall's  Japan  Magnolia,  is 
another  very  desirable  species.  Its  form  is 
low  and  shrub-like,  flowers  pure  white  and 
delicately  fragrant.  It  blooms  earlier  than 
any  other  Magnolia,  and  is  very  showy.  M, 
CimpbeUHj  introduced  from  the  Himalayas  in 
1858,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pale  rose  in- 
side, crimson  outside,  and  slightly  fragrant, 
is  an  exceedingly  handsome  deciduous 
species,  probably  not  entirely  hardy 
in  the  Northern  States.  M,  con- 
apicua,  or  M.  YiUan^  is  a  native  of  China, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  forty  or  flfty  feet. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  white 
flowers  produced  in  spring,  before  the 
leaves  are  developed.  M,  purpurea  and  M. 
8oulanffea$M,  are  deciduous,  like  the  former, 
and  are  in  all  respects  similar,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  purple  outside  and  white  within. 
These  two  species  contrast  flnely  with  M. 
Gonspicua,  when  planted  together  upon  the 
lawn.  M,  fueeoUa,  a  green-house  evergreen 
from  China,  is  a  low-growing  shrub,  with 
small  glossy  leaves,  and  dull  purple  flowers 
of  exquisite  fragrance.  There  are  many 
other  species  and  varieties,  but  those  de- 
scribed are  the  best  representatives. 

MagnoUa'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate,  leathery,  sometimes 
dotted  leaves,  and  showy,  often  fragrant 
flowers,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  Asia, 
and  North  America.  They  possess  bitter, 
tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  genera  and  upward  of  seventy 
species.  Examples:  JlHclum,  Drimya^  and 
tAriodendron, 

Magaey-fibre     Plant.     Tarious     species    of 

Bflahe'rnia.  An  anagram  of  Hermcmniat  cui 
allied  genus.    Nat.  Ord.  SiercuUacea. 

A  genus  of  neat  little  green-house  shrubs, 
growing  about  two  feet  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  their  fragrant  yellow,  or 
red  and  yellow  flowers.  The  yellow  M. 
odorata,  is  the  best  known.     They  are  easily 
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grown  in  the  green-house  with  ordinary 
treatment.  All  the  species  are  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  introduced  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  are  easily  increase 
ed  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots. 

Mahogany-Tree.    Swietema  MahagowL 

Maho'nla.  In  honor  of  Bernard  McMahon^  an 
American  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Berberidaeea. 
A  genuL  of  handsome  hardv  and  half-hardy 
evergreen  shrubs,  most  of  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Berheria.  M.  BeaiU  has 
large  leaves  of  a  yellowish  green  tint,  com- 
posed of  broad  spiny  leaflets  of  irregular  out- 
line, and  terminal  clusters  of  yellow  flowers, 
produced  in  winter  or  early  spring,  a  native 
of  Japan,  B,  Japonica  is  probably  a  variety  of 
the  same  species.  Thev  are  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  (184)5)  and  are  so  distinct 
from  eveiything  else  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  varieties  should  be  found  in  every  collec- 
tion of  choice  shrubs.  They  require  a  slight 
Srotection  in  winter  in  the  Northern  States. 
ly  some  this  genus  is  placed  under  Berberis, 

Maiden  Hair  Fern.    See  Adiantum, 

Maiden  Hairtree.    See  Saliaburia. 

Maiden  Pink.    DiaiUhua  deUoidea. 

Maiae.    See  Zea. 

MalabaiOa.  Named  after  Count  MalabaiUa  von 
CanoUt  once  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  l^gue.    Nat.  Ord.  UmbeU\fer(B,         • 

A  genus  of  hardy  perennial,  often  glabrous 
herbs,  similar  in  habit  to  Peucedanum,  but 
with  broader  leaves;  natives  of  eastern 
Africa,  western  Asia  and  south-eastern 
Europe.  M.  Opoponax  (Syn.  Paatinaca  Opo- 
wmax)  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  decora-  \ 
tive  plant  for  the  sub-tropical  garden.  It 
grows  about  six  feet  in  height  and  is  easily 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  spring. 

Malabar-Iiaaf.  A  common  name  for  Oinnanio- 
fMtm  Maiabathrwn. 

Malabar  Nightahade.    See  BoseUo. 

Malaoooa'rpna.  From  moIoAoa,  soft,  and  kar- 
poa,  a  fruit ;  alluding  to  the  juicy  fruits.  Nat. 
Ord.  OadaoeiB. 

This  genus,  now  included  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  under  Echinocactus,  is  composed  of 
the  smooth-ftruited  species  of  that  genus. 

Malaooid.    Having  a  mucilaginous  texture. 

Mala'zla.  From  malaxis,  tenderness;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  nature  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidaooB. 

A  genus  of  curious  and  Interesting  terres- 
trial Orchids,  growing  naturally  in  spongy 
boggy  places.  They  are  mainly  of  botanical 
interest. 

Malay,  or  Rose  Apple.  A  name  applied  to  the 
fruit  of  Euffenia  Jamboa,  and  some  other 
species  of  Eugenia. 

Maloo'lmia.  Named  after  W.  Malcolm^  a  cele- 
brated London  nurseryman.  Nat.  Ord.  Orud' 
ferta, 

A  genus  of  hardy  plants,  mostly  annuals, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  pro- 
ducing white  or  purple  flowers  dispiosed  in 
racemes.  Most  of  the  species  are  but  little 
grown,  if.  marUima  is  the  well-known  Vir- 
ginian Stock  of  our  gardens.  They  all  grow 
from  seed  sown  In  spring. 
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ICale  Fern.    A  common  name  for 
FUbD-maa. 

Mallow.    See  Maha. 

Iffalope.  From  malosy  soft  or  tender:  refer- 
ring to  the  texture  of  the  leavee.  Nat.  Ord. 
Mahaeea. 

Annual  plants  with  very  handsome  flowers. 
M.  trifida,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one 
with  crimson  and  the  other  with  white 
flowers,  is  rather  dwarf;  but  Af.  grandifiora 
will  grow  four  or  flve  feet  high  in  a  good  soil 
and  an  open  situation,  bearing  very  large 
and  showy,  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  All  the 
kinds  are  quite  hardy,  and  only  require  sow- 
ing in  April  or  May  in  the  open  border,  and 
thinning  out  or  transplanting,  when  the  young 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high.  Natives 
of  north  Africa;  introduced  in  1808. 

lialorti'ea.  Named  in  honor  of  E.  Van  Maiortie 
of  Hanover.    Nat.  Ord.  Paimaceas. 

A  small  genus  of  slender,  dwarf,  elegant 
palms,  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
the  dwelling-house  or  for  table  decoration. 
They  are  characterized  bv  their  slender  reed- 
like stems  and  simple  branching  spikes  of 
unisexual  flowers.  AT.  gracUia  and  M.  simplex, 
two  species  from  Guatemala,  are  considerably 
grown  as  ornamental  plants,  and  were  form« 
erly  referred  to  ChamcBropa.  They  are  of 
easy  culture,  requiring  a  rich  light  soil  and 
plenty  of  water. 

Malpi'B^ila.  Named  after  MaircOio  Malpighi, 
an  Italian  naturalist.  Nat.  Ord.  MalpigiacefB, 
A  genus  containing  about  twenty  species  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives,  principidlv,  of 
tropical  America.  Flowers  pink  or  white, 
fasciculate  or  corymbose,  rarely  solitaiv; 
drupe  fleshy.  The  fruits  of  Af.  gkimi,  and  M, 
urens,  are  eaten  in  the  West  Indies,  those  of 
the  former  being  called  Barbadoes  Cherry. 
Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Malpigla'o60B.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,   sometimes  climbing,   with  simple, 

generally  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  or  red 
owers.  Thev  are  natives  chiefly  of  tropical 
countries,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are 
found  in  South  America.  There  are  about 
forty-nine  genera  and  600  species.  Oood  ex- 
amples are  Ma^ffigia  Banmikeriat  and  OcmcH- 
ehioudkt. 

Mains.    Pgrua  Makts,    The  Apple,  which  see. 

Malva.  Hallow.  From  malacho,  to  soften; 
referring  to  their  emollient  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  Mahmcea. 

This  is  a  group  of  plants  remarkable  for 
their  large,  showy  flowers ;  but  the  coarseness 
of  the  leaves  and  loose  manner  of  growing  de- 
prive the  genus  of  much  of  the  interest  it 
would  otherwise  have.  The  genus  consists  of 
tender,  half-hardy,  and  hardy  perennials  and 
annuals,  all  of  the  easiest  culture,  according 
to  their  respective  kinds.  M.  fnoschata,  the 
Musk-Mallow,  derives  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  musky  odor  given  ofT  by  all  parts  of 
the  plant  when  kept  in  a  oonflned  situation,  par- 
ticularly in  dry  weather ;  but  it  is  seldom  pow- 
eriul  enough  to  be  perceived  in  the  open  air. 
This  species  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
common  in  waste  places  in  Great  Britain.  M, 
roiundtfolia  has  become  naturalized  until  it  is 
quite  a  nuisance  in  our  gardens  and  yards. 

Malva'cMSB.  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  trees,  or  shrubs,  generally  distributed 
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over  the  world.  Thev  are  mnoilaginous  and 
demulcent,  and  yield  fibres.  AUhaa  ojfkiaaiia 
(the  Marsh-Mallow)  yields  mucilage,  (?0Mi- 
pUun  furnishes  various  kinds  of  cotton,  Hibia- 
cus  cmmabimia  supplies  Indian  hemp,  Hantmm 
eUOum  gives  Cuba  bast.  There  are  nearly 
fifty  genera,  including  Afolvo,  Lanaiera,  Hibis- 
cus, and  Sida,  and  upwards  of  1,000  species. 

Malva'stnun.  Name  altered  from  MaJva,  Nat. 
Ord.  MalvacecB. 

A  genus  containing  about  sixty  species  of 
green-house  or  hardy  herbs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  and  South  America. 
M.  Munroanum  is  A  dwarf  hardy  plant,  with 
rather  small  orange-red  fiowers,  introduced 
from  Columbia  in  1828,  under  the  name  of 
McUva  MutMroanum.  M.  laterUiUunf  an  intro- 
duction from  Buenos  Ayres,  has  handsome 
brick-red  fiowers,  on  long  peduncles.  The 
perennial  sorts  are  increased  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings ;  the  annuals  by  seeds  only. 

Malvavi'sons.  From  fnahat  mallow,  and  vtseHs, 
glue ;  referring  to  the  mucilage  with  which  it 
abounds.    Nat.  Ord.  McUvacecB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with  entire  or 
slightly  lobed  leaves,  and  crimson  fiowers, 
natives  of  tropical  America  and  Mexico.  M. 
arboreua  (Syn.  Ackamia  mahtaviscua)  is  a  well- 
known  green-house  shrub,  with  bright  scarlet 
fiowers;  free-fiowering,  and  desirable.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots. 

Ma'mmea.  Mammee  Tree.  Mamey  is  the 
native  name.    Nat.  Ord.  CUieiacece. 

M.  Ameriocma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
produces  the  Mammee  Apple,  or  South  Ameri- 
can Apricot,  which  is  very  much  valued  in 
tropical  countries.  It  often  attains  the  slse 
of  a  child's  head,  and  is  of  a  yellow  color.  The 
outer  rind  and  the  pulp  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  seeds  are  very  bitter,  but  the 
intermediate  is  sweet  and  aromatic,  and  is 
eaten  cut  into  slices  and  steeped  in  wine,  or 
made  into  preserves  of  various  kinds. 

Mammee  Apple.    See  Mammea. 

Mammllla'rla.  From  fnafnma,  the  nipple;  in 
allusion  to  the  small  tubercles.  Nat.  Ord. 
CacUuxa. 

Succulent  plante,  with  almost  globular 
stems  covered  with  prickles,  but  without 
leaves,  the  fiowers  growing  out  of  the  stem 
without  any  stalk.  These  plante  are  natives 
of  the  high  teble-land  of  Mexico,  where  they 
are  subject  to  very  few  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  they  should,  therefore,  be  kept 
in  green-house  heat  all  the  year.  They  are 
also  found  in  Texas  and  Colorado.  In  their 
native  country  they  grow  in  rich  loam,  and 
therefore  require  a  better  soil  than  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Cereus  and  Echinocaotus, 
which  grow  among  calcareous  rocks,  in  the 
mould  formed  by  the  deposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  fissures,  ^y  attending  to  these 
particulare  the  Mammlllarias  may  oe  easily 

frown  in  any  situation  where  they  can  be 
ept  free  from  frost.  When  kept  in  a  room, 
they  should  be  allowed  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  dust  which  lodges  among  their 
spines  should  be  frequentlv  blown  off  with  a 
small  pair  of  bellows  or  the  breath.  There 
are  about  100  species  in  this  genus,  nearly 
all  confined  to  Mexico  and  South  America. 
They  were  first  introduced  from  Peru  in  1799, 
and  are  propagated  by  ottsete  or  by  seeds. 
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Mammoth  Trees  of  California.    See  Sequoia. 

Bfanohineel  Tree.  The  virulently  poisonous 
Hippomane  ManeineUa. 

Mandarin  Orange.    CUrtis  nobHia, 

Mandevilla.  Named  after  H.  J.  MomdeviOe,  an 
English  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a 
botanical  collector.    Nat.  Ord.  Apocyncuxa. 

M.  Bucweolena,  the  only  species  yet  intro- 
duced, Is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  a 
desirable  climber  for  the  green-house,  as  it  is 
a  rapid  grower,  and  produces  clusters  of  very 
sweet-scented  white  flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  should  be  allowed  to  rest  during 
winter.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
small,  stiff  side  shoots,  taken  off  close  to  the 
old  wood.    Introduced  in  1837. 

Mandio'ooo.  A  synonym  of  Manihoty  which 
see. 

Mandrago'ra.  Mandrake.  From  mandra,  an 
ozstall,  and  itgauroa,  cruel;  alluding  to  its 
poisonous  effects  when  accidentally  given  to 
cattle  with  their  fodder.  Nat.  Ord.  SolanaoecR. 
The  species  are  natives  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  East,  and  have  very  short  stems,  with 
a  thick,  fleshy,  often  forked  root,  from  the 
summit  of  which  the  entire  ovate  lance-shaped 
leaves  appear.  The  early  writers  attribute 
the  most  wonderful  and  poisonous  properties 
to  this  plant ;  it  was  both  used  to  save  and  to 
destroy  life.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
that  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  "  In  the  olden 
time  this  root  was  said  to  be  employed  as  an 
anesthetic,  in  the  same  way  that  chloroform 
now  is.  While  its  poisonous  properties  are 
yet  acknowledged  and  dreaded,  its  medical 
properties  are  no  longer  esteemed. 

Mandrake.    See  PodophyUum  a,nd  Mandragora, 

ICane'ttia.  In  honor  of  Xanier  ManeUi,  prefect 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Florence,  and  au- 
thor of  *'Begnum  Yegetabile,"  1756.  Nat. 
Ord.  Bvbiaeea. 

An  elegant  family  of  green- house  climbers, 
suitable  for  training  over  a  wire  trellis  at- 
tached to  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  grow. 
The  species  delight  in  a  moderately  warm  and 
moist  atmosphere  when  they  are  growing, 
and  in  the  case  of  having  tuberous  roots,  like 
M.  eordifolia,  are  all  the  better  for  a  decided 
drying  through  the  winter.  The  other  species, 
from  having  only  fibrous  roots,  will  not  bear 
a  reduction  to  the  same  extent.  M,  bioolor 
for  winter-flowering  should  be  grown  freely 
through  the  summer,  and  afterward  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  warm  position  to  induce  it  to 
flower  freely,  and  to  presenre  its  foliage  from 
mildew,  to  which  it  is  very  subject.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  yellow  and  crimson ; 
those  of  the  others  are  scarlet,  except  M.  I/y- 
aiatumf  a  native  of  Ouba,  which  has  pink 
blossoms.  All  the  species  do  well  here 
planted  out  during  summer,  keeping  up  a 
continuous  bloom,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  either  of  the  roots  or  shoots.  In- 
troduced from  South  America  in  1806. 

Mangel  WnxseL  Beta  vuigaria  macrorhiza,  A 
culUvated  variety  of  Beet,  largely  grown  as 
food  for  cattle. 

Mansl'fera.  Mango  Tree.  From  mamgo,  the 
Hindoo  name  of  the  fruit,  and/aro,  to  bear. 
Nat.  Ord.  Afiaoa/rdiacean 
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r.  Jfidtca  grows  abundantly  in  India,  where 
numerous  varieties  are  cultivated.  It  is  also 
grown  in  Brazil  and  the  Mauritius  for  the 
fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  grateful 
acidity  and  sweet  perfume.  In  the  tropics  it 
is  the  principckl  fruit  eaten.  The  tree  grows 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters. 

Mangle'sia.  Named  after  Captain  Mangles,  and 
his  brother,  Robert  Mangles,  distinguished 
patrons  of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  Proteacece, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  shrubs 
from  Swan  Biver,  with  very  small  flowers  of 
little  beauty.  It  is  grown  only  for  its  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  is  now  included  under  Orevil' 
lea  by  some  botanists. 

Mangosteen.    See  Oarcinia, 

Mango  Tree.    See  Mangifera. 

Mangrove.    See  Rkixopkora, 

Manioa'rla.  From  tnanica,,  a  glove ;  referring 
to  the  spathe  rolled  around  the  inflorescence 
or  flower  stem.    Nat.  Ord.  PoliMyoefB. 

A  noble  genus  of  Palms  inhabiting  the  tidal 
swamps  of  the  Lower  Amazon  Biver.  M, 
saeetferat  the  only  species  yet  introduced,  has 
immense  leaves,  unlike  any  others  of  the 
order,  which  are  more  or  less  pinnated  or  fan- 
shaped;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  entire, 
frequently  growing  thirty  feet  long  and  from 
three  to  four  in  width ;  and  being  of  a  stiff 
habit,  stand  erect  upon  the  summit  of  the 
stout,  crooked  stem,  which  usually  attains 
the  height  of  flfteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  In- 
dians call  the  Palm  Bussu,  and  its  immense 
leaves  are  invaluable  to  them  for  thatching 
their  huts.  The  fibrous  spathes  are  also  con- 
verted into  useful  bags  and  caps  by  simply 
cutting  round  them  near  the  bottom,  and 
pulling  them  off  entire,  and  afterward  stretch- 
ing them  open  as  wide  as  possible  without 
tearing;  they  also  supply  a  coarse,  but  strong 
kind  of  cloth.  On  account  of  its  immense 
size  this  interesting  species  is  rarely  met  in 
collections.    Propagated  by  seeds. 

Mani'hot.  The  Brazilian  name  of  this  genus. 
Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaoeoe  (Syn.  Mandiocoa). 

A  genus  comprising  about  eighty  species  of 
tall  herbs,  or  evergpi'een  shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  Brazil,  a  few  being  dispersed  through  the 
warm  regions  as  far  as  Mexico.  M.  Aipi,  the 
Sweet  Cassava,  deserves  special  notice  as 
being  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  food 
plants  of  this  country.  It  is  closely  related 
to  the  Rieinus  or  Oastor-oil  Bean  which  it 
resembles  in  general  appearance.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  united  States  and 
more  particularly  in  Florida,  there  are  large 
areas  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant  as  an  article  of  home  consumption, 
while  in  time  its  manufacture  into  starch, 
tapioca,  and  glucose,  ought  to  become  a  lead- 
ing industry.  It  has  also  created  much  inter- 
est as  food  for  stock  being  greatly  relished  by 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  tubers 
often  three  or  four  feet  in  length  may  be  dug 
at  any  season,  only  however,  as  wanted  for 
use,  as  they  decay  soon  after  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
the  larger  stems,  which  before  frost,  are  cut, 
laid  in  piles  and  covered  with  earth.  When 
ready  for  planting  in  January,  February,  or 
March,  the  stems  are  cut  into  pieces  about  six 
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inches  long  and  planted  fouf  or  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  The 
crop  recelTes  shallow  culture  until  sufficiently 
grown  to  hold  its  own  against  weeds.  It  may 
be  left  to  grow  for  two  years  with  advantage, 
thus  requiring  a  minimum  of  culture.  It  is 
calculated  ttiat  from  ten  to  fifty  tons  of  roots 
of  one  year's  growth  ought  to  be  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  land  according  to  its  quality. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned  it  can  be  put 
to  a  variety  of  uses,  the  Florida  house-wives 
having  used  it  for  making  bread,  puddings, 
custards,  fritters,  Jellies,  etc.,  and  also  as  a 
vegetable  in  all  the  ways  in  which  potatoes 
are  used.  The  root  of  M.  utilisstma  (Byn.  Jan- 
ipha  manihot)  is  virulently  poisonous  and  bit- 
ter. The  poisonous  Juice  is  however  express- 
ed in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  when 
allowed  to  settle,  deposits  what  is  known  as 
Brazilian  Arrowroot  or  Tapioca.  It  is  from 
this  that  the  Tapioca  of  Commerce  is  pre* 
pared. 

Manna.  SeeAlkagi,  Ormus,  TaunarixandRocdkL, 

See  Ormi8. 


Man-of-the-Earth.    See  Ipomaa, 

Man  Orohia,  or  G^een  Man  Orchis.  A  name 
usually  given  to  Acaraa  atUhropophora,  which 

Mantl'aia.  Opera  Girls.  Named  after  the  in- 
sect lfan«8,  to  which  the  flowers  have  been 
compared.    Nat.  Ord.  ScUammeoB, 

Hot  house  herbaceous  evergreens  from  the 
East  Indies.  One  of  the  species  has  long 
been  grown  in  some  countries  for  the  singu- 
larity and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  present 
some  appearance  of  a  ballet  dancer,  hence  the 
popular  name.  Dancing  Girl8t  applied  to  the 
plant.  The  filament  and  anther,  with  its 
wing-like  margins,  represent  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  lady,  the  long  inner  segments  of 
the  corolla  represent  the  arms,  while  the  label- 
lum  corresponds  to  the  dress.  The  fiowers 
are  purple  and  yellow ;  they  were  introduced 
in  1808,  and  are  propagated  by  root  division. 

Mannlea.  From  manus,  the  hand ;  in  allusion 
to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sercphulariacea. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-five  species  of 
green-house  plants;  natives  of  southern 
Africa.  They  are  handsome  plants  with 
golden-yellow,  or  orange-colored  flowers,  of 
easv  cultivation,  though  rarely  found  except 
in  large  collections.  M.  rttbra,  yellow,  and 
M,  tomentoaa,  oranf^e,  are  the  best  known 
species,  and  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
or  by  seed. 

Mannrea.  There  are  few  soils  or  conditions 
under  which  crops  can  be  grown  successfully 
without  the  use  of  manures,  consequently, 
their  aid  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 

.  operator  in  the  soil  whether  professional  or 
amateur.  According  to  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made— all  substances  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  vegetable  manure 
or  food,  should  be  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  or  in 
the  form  of  gas.  The  great  object  therefore 
in  the  application  of  manure  should  be  to 
make  it  afford  as  much  soluble  matter  as  is 
possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  in  so 
gradual  a  manner  that  it  may  be  entirely  con- 
sumed in  producing  the  required  crop.  £very 
substance,  organic  or  inorganic,  that  adds 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  fertility  of  the 
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soil  may  therefore  be  considered  a  manure. 
The  comparative  value  of  the  manures  must 
be  regulated  by  the  cost.  If  rotted  stable  man- 
ure whether  from  horses  or  cows,  can  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  grounds  at  $3  per  ton,  it  is  about 
as  valuable  for  fertilizing  purposes,  as  Peru- 
vian Guano  at  $65  per  ton,  or  pure  bone  dust 
at  940  per  ton.  It  is  better  than  any  of  these 
or  any  other  concentrated  fertilizer,  from  the 
f^ct  of  its  mechanical  action  on  tiie  land— 
that  is,  its  effects  from  its  light  porous 
nature  in  aerating  and  pulverizing  the  solL 
The  method  of  its  application  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into 
detaU. 

FiBH.  On  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Long  Island,  etc.,  Fish  are  often 
used  as  a  manure.  When  composted  with  sea- 
weed and  soil,  decomposition  is  veiy  rapid 
and  the  quantity  applied  to  the  land  must  be 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  compost.  It 
is  a  valuable*  manure  for  all  early  vegetable 
crops. 

GABDEif  Befubb  of  almost  any  description 
is  valuable  as  a  manure,  either  composted  with 
lime  and  soil,  or  dug  in,  when  green.  Ijeaf- 
Boil  collected  from  woods  where  the  leaves 
have  decayed  naturally  till  those  beneath  the 
surface  have  become  changed  into  a 
I  light  mold  is  of  great  value  in  heavy  soils, 
and  in  all  composts  where  turfy  peat  cannot 
be  had.  For  xthododendrons.  Azaleas,  and 
many  flne-rooted,  hard-wooded  plants,  its 
value  fs  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  many 
places  where  quantities  might  easily  be  col- 
lected. Nothing  is  better  suited  for  improv- 
ing flower-beds,  or  for  adding  to  soil  of 
any  description  for  placing  round  trees, 
shrubs,  or  plants,  whose  roots  it  is  desired  to 
encourage. 

Muck  is  the  name  given  to  a  deposit 
usually  largely  composed  of  vegetable  mid^ter, 
found  In  swamps  or  in  hollows  of  forest  lands. 
Of  itself  it  has  usuaUy  but  Uttle  fertilizing 
property,  but  from  its  porous  nature  when 
dry,  it  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  use  for 
mixing  with  other  manures  as  an  absorbent ; 
mixed  with  night  soil  it  is  the  basis  of  Pou- 
drette*  a  well  known  commercial  fertilizer. 

Limb.  Under  certain  conditions  and  for 
certain  crops,  the  use  of  Lime  as  a  manure 
is  often  attended  with  excellent  results. 
Qulck-Iime  is  extremely  caustic  and  possesses 
the  power  of  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.  Its  chemical  action  there- 
fore brings  the  component  parts  of  the  soil 
into  a  proper  condition  for  being  absorbed  by 
the  roots  of  plants ;  hence  its  fertilizing  value 
on  land  that  has  been  recently  broken  up, 
or  that  contains  a  quantity  of  roots,  fibre, 
peat  or  other  inert  vegetable  matter.  Lindley 
in  his  "Theory  of  Horticulture"  states  that 
"when  this  substance  (Lime)  is  mixed  with 
decaying  matter,  it  hastens  its  decompofiition 
and  renders  it  more  easily  assimili^»d.  This 
is  its  chief  horticultural  value  If  regarded  as  a 
manure.  In  old  cultivated  land,  rich  in  humus, 
it  suddenly  increases  productiveness  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  increasing  the  properties 
of  dormant  animal  or  vegetable  manure. 
Hence  it  has  a  most  important  effect  in 
kitchen  gardens.  But  limed  land  soon  loses 
its  productiveness  unless  manure  is  subse- 
quently applied,  and  poor  soils  are  soon  run 
out  by  it.     One  of  the  best  methods  of  apply- 
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ing  it  is  by  oompoBting  it  with  double  the 
amount  of  soil,  weeds,  or  organic  matter  of 
any  description  (see  Composts),  spreading  it 
over  the  ground,  and  keeping  it  as  near  the  top 
of  the  soU  as  possible.  Applied  at  the  rate  of 
100  bushels  per  acre  it  is  of  great  benefit  to 
grass  lands,  and  all  Cereals,  Beet-root,  Sain- 
foin, Clover,  Peas,  etc.  Such  a  compost  is 
also  an  excellent  top  dressing  for  lawns, 
especially  in  shady  situations,  if  they  get  full 
of  moss.  To  some  plants  such  as  many  Coni- 
fers, Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  almost  all 
members  of  the  Heath  family,  its  presence  in 
the  soil  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  For  Guano, 
Bone  Dust,  Ashes,  etc.,  see  Fertilizers. 

Manubb,  Liquid.  Manure  of  almost  any 
description  is  quicker  in  its  action,  and  may 
be  most  efficiently  applied  in  the  form  of 
Liquid  Manure.  It  has  also  the  great  advan- 
tage of  economy  as  it  can  be  applied  at  any 
season  when  nourishment  is  required  by  the 
growing  crops,  or  by  plants  in  pots.  Cow 
Manure  forms  one  of  the  best  substances  for 
this  purpose  as  it  possesses  none  of  the 
caustic  principles  so  prevalent  in  chemical 

S reparations,  and  will  never  injure,  no  matter 
ow  strong  it  Is  made.  Manure  from  sheep- 
pens,  poultry  or  pigeon-houses,  is  also  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose  when  procurable,  but 
must  be  used  with  more  caution.  Guano, 
about  one  pound  to  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
or  one  pound  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  with  half  a 
pound  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  are  also  excellent, 
but  these  also  must  be  used  with  caution. 
Soot,  placed  In  a  bag  and  left  soaking  in  the 
water,  is  an  excellent  liquid  manure  always 
tending  to  produce  healthy  foliage  of  a  dark 
green  color.  Stir  up  well  a  few  times,  then 
allow  the  liquid  to  stand  and  become  clear, 
the  clearer  the  better.  It  is  only  that  which 
dissolves  in  the  water  and  becomes  invisible, 
the  same  as  sugar  dissolves  in  tea,  that  is  of 
real  benefit  to  plants,  yet  some  persons  stir 
np  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  casks,  sus- 
pending visible  matter  in  the  water.  This  is 
generallv  useless,  and  often  worse,  in  seal- 
ing up  the  pores  of  the  soil. 

Liquid  Manure,  when  kept  in  casks  for 
some  time,  is  apt  to  become  offensive,  though 
that  which  escapes  is  just  what  plants  re- 
quire, the  very  essence  of  the  liquid.  This 
may  be  kept  in  it  by  adding  a  little  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  an  ounce  or  two  probably  sufficing. 
A  ready  and  clean  method  of  preparing  Liquid 
Manure  at  once,  is  by  stirring  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Guano  well  into  a  four-gallon  can  or 
pail  of  water,  or  half  that  quantity  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  or  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  apply- 
ing forthwith  where  it  is  needed.  The 
strength  named  is  for  garden  crops ;  half  that 
quanUty  is  sufficient  for  plants  in  pots,  and 
more  should  not  be  used  by  the  inexperi- 
enced. 

Manubbs,  Absobbbmts  fob.  This  term  is 
used  in  horticulture  for  such  materials  as  ab- 
sorb and  retain  the  liquid  portions  of  manure, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Charcoal, 
dry  Peat  or  Muck,  Saw-dust,  or  in  short  any 
material  that  will  absorb  urine  or  other 
liquid  forms  of  manure  that  is  not  hurtful  to 
yegetation.  Since  1855  a  material  has  come 
largely  into  use  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
for  stable-bedding  of  horses  and  cows  in  lieu 
of  straw.  It  is  imported  from  Germany,  and 
is  known  as  German  Peat  Moss.    It  is  simply 
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the  decayed  Sphagnum  of  the  swamps,  from 
which  the  water  has  been  expressed,  thor- 
oughly dried,  packed  in  bales  and  shipped  to 
this  country  where  it  is  sold  at  about  fourteen 
dollars  per  ton.  We  have  had  it  in  use  in  our 
stables  for  over  two  years  and  find  it  to  be 
not  only  much  cheaper  than  straw,  but  it  has 
at  least  three  times  the  value  as  a  deodorizer, 
and  as  an  absorbent  for  manure.  There  is, 
no  doubt  abundance  of  such  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  which  will  doubtless  be  util- 
ized as  soon  as  their  great  value  becomes  ap- 
preciated 

Maple.    The  common  name  for  the  genus  Acer, 

MarajahPahn.    See  Bactria, 

Mara'nta.  Arrowroot.  Named  after  B.  Ma- 
ranti^  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  ScUam" 
inecB, 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  plants,  pretty 
extensively  disseminated  from  the  West  to 
the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the  species  are 
among  the  finest  ornamental  leaved  plants  in 
cultivation.  M,  tebrina  (known  also  as  Ca2a- 
thea  zebrma)  has  leaves  two  feet  long  and  six 

•  inches  wide,  of  a  rich  deep  green,  beautifully 
shaded  with  a  purplish  green,  and  has  a  soft 
appearance,  resembling  the  finest  velvet.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in 
1815.  M,  Samawnea^  an  excellent  plant  for 
house  or  window  culture  is  now  known  as 
Stromamikt  fwhlch  see).  Many  other  well- 
known  species  are  equally  ornamental,  and 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  choice  collec- 
tions. Several  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the  starch 
that  is  contained  in  their  tubers,  which  is 
very  nutritive,  and  is  commercially  known  as 
Arrowroot.  The  term  Arrowroot  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  native  Indians 
used  the  roots  of  these  plants  as  an  applica- 
tion to  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 
The  green-house  kinds  are  of  easy  culture, 
heat  and  water  being  the  main  requirements 
while  growing ;  they  should  also  be  shaded 
from  the  sun.  We  have  found  it  an  excellent 
and  economical  plan  to  grow  them  during  the 
summer  months  in  between  large  foliaged 
plants,  such  as  Palms,  which  give  them  the 
necessary  conditions  of  shade  and  moisture. 
Increased  by  division.  See  Cdiatheai,  to  which 
many  Maranias  have  been  transferred. 

Mara'ntees.    A  tribe  of  ScUamvnetB. 

Mara'ttia.  Named  after  J,  F.  Maratti,  an  Ital- 
ian botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodkuxa, 

A  well-marked  genus  of  hot-house  or  green- 
house ferns,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Islands.  Being  swamp- 
loving  plants  they  will  grow  more  luxuriantly 
if  placed  partially  in  water;  propagated  by 
spores. 

Marogra'via.  In  honor  of  George  Marcgranet  a 
German  who  published  a  Natural  History  of 
Brazil,  in  1718.    Nat.  Ord.  Tenialiwtnicuxm. 

M.  icm^eUoto,  one  of  the  best  known  species, 
is  a  sub-parasitical  creeping  shrub.  At  first 
it  is  radicant,  like  some  Ferns,  but  as  it  ad- 
vances the  stem  becomes  shrubby,  adhering 
still  by  its  fibers  to  the  trunk  of  some  tree,  to 
the  top  of  which  it  frequently  runs,  at  length 
dividing  into  loose  pendulous  branches,  com- 
monly terminating  with  umbels  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  cool  wooded 
mountains  of  Jamaica.    It  appears  in  such  a 
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variety  of  formfi  that  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  growth  it  has  been  mistaken  for  differ- 
ent plants.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the 
transformation  of  its  smaller  leaves  into 
hollow,  tubular  bodies,  resembling  the 
pitchers  of  some  other  plants.  It  succeeds 
well  in  the  green-house,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Marogra'vieaB.    A  tribe  of  TemstramiaoecR. 

Mardaoent.  Permanent;  not  falling  off  until 
the  part  which  bears  it  is  perfected,  but  with- 
ering long  before  that  time,  as  the  flowers  of 
Lobelia,  Orobanche,  etc. 

Mare's  Tall.    See  Hippurus. 

Marguerite.  BeUia  perennia,  and  Chry9anth&' 
mumfnUeaeena, 

Margaerlte.  Belne.  The  China  Aster,  CaUir 
atepkua  GMnenaia. 

Maiigyiloa'rpus.  From  margarofit  pearl,  and 
karpoa,  a  fruit;  resemblance  in  white  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  Roaacea. 

A  small  genus  of  branched  rigid  shrubs 
found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  South 
America  and  the  Andes  of  Patagonia.  M,* 
aetoaua  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  evergreen,  well 
suited  for  the  rockery,  and  should  be  so 
planted  that  its  branches  can  rest  on  a  dark 
colored  stone,  which  will  show  up  the  fruit  to 
advantage.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Andes  in  1829,  and  is  propagated  freely  by 
cuttings,  or  by  layers. 

Maiia'nthna.  From  Maria,  Marv,  and  arUhua, 
a  flower ;  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nat. 
Ord.  PiUoaporaoecB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  deciduous 
climbers,  natives  of  Australia.  M.  oamUeo- 
pwictaiua  has  pretty  pale  blue,  spotted  flow- 
ers, and  is  propagated  by  cuttings;  intro- 
duced in  1840. 

Ma'rioa.  From  moratno,  to  flag ;  referring  to 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  flowers,  which 
last  hardly  a  day.    Nat.  Ord.  Jridaceoi, 

A  small  genus  of  fibrous-rooted  plants,  with 
very  beautiful  but  transient  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  the  Tigridia.  They  all  grow 
freely,  are  increased  by  division  or  from 
seed,  and  require  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house while  at  rest  during  winter.  They  are 
natives  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
were  flrst  brought  into  notice  in  1782. 

Ma'rigold.    See  Caiendula  and  Toffelea. 

Marigold.    Com.     ChrjfaarUhemum  aegetwn. 

Marigold.    Marsh.    See  (kMa  paJbustria. 

Maxipoaa  Uly.    The  genus  CkslochMiius, 

Marjoram.    See  Origaimm, 

Marker.  This  is  a  simple  implement  used 
mostly  by  market  gardeners  to  line  out  drills. 
It  is  often  home-made  by  taking  a  piece  of  Joist 
3x4  inches,  and  about  six  feet  in  length,  and 
to  each  side  nailing  pointed  slats  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  at  a  width  apart  usually,  on 
one  side  of  fourteen  inches,  and  the  other  of 
nine  inches.  Two  handles  four  or  flve  feet  in 
length  are  fastened  to  it,  by  which  it  is 
dragged,  the  teeth  marking  the  rows.  If 
wanted  deep  a  weight  is  placed  on  the  Joist. 
In  operating  it  a  line  is  stretched  across  the 
bed  to  be  sown  or  planted,  the  flrst  teeth  be- 
ing guided  by  the  fine :  it  is  steadily  dragged 
along  the  bed,  making  from  four  to  six  lines 
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at  once,  in  a  much  more  uniform  manner  than 
can  be  done  with  the  hoe. 

Marking  Nut  Tree.    See  Semecarpua. 

Marmorate.  Marbled;  traversed  by  irregular 
veins  of  color. 

Marxow.  Vegetable.  CkuswbUa  Pepovar,  oviferet, 

Marm'biimi.  Horehound.  From  marrobt  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  a  bitter  Juice ;  in  al- 
lusion to  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 

M.  vtdffare  is  the  common  Horehound  of  our 
gardens.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
has  become  naturalized,  and  is  as  familiar  as 
an  indigenous  plant  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  several  species,  this  is  the  only  one  val- 
ued, and  this  only  for  its  tonic  properties. 

Marade'nia.  Named  after  WUUam  Maradan, 
author  of  a  history  of  Sumatra.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aaclepiadaoe€B» 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  half-hardy  twin- 
ing, or  sub-erect  shrubs,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, Moluccas,  tropical  America,  and  the 
East  Indies.  M.  tenadaaima  furnishes  a  valu- 
able flbre,  and  M.  Hndoria  and  M.  pamf^lora 
yield  by  decoction  a  blue  dye  resembling  in- 
digo. Propagated  by  cuttings.  Syn.  Gomy- 
IcSua. 

Marahalila.  Named  for  Htmphrey  MarahaU, 
of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  Arbuairum  Amar^ 
cawwn,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  country.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poaitcB. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  common 
to  Virginia,  and  southward.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  entire,  and  glabrous ;  flower  scape 
about  one  foot  high,  with  a  single  terminal 
head  of  purple  or  rose  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  tne  Scabious. 

Marah  CinqaefoU.  A  common  name  for  Ob- 
marum  paluatre. 

Marah  Mallow.    See  AUhaa. 

Manh  Marigold.    See  CaUha. 

Marah  Rosemary.    See  Statice, 

Maxah  Trefoil    Menyanthea  trifbUata. 

Marai'lea.  Linnieus  dedicated  this  genus  to 
the  Count  L.  F.  Maraigli,  founder  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  Bologna.  Nat.  Ord.  Jkforail- 
eacea. 

A  genus  of  curious  low-growing  aquatics 
inhabiting  Brazil,  Australia,  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  They  are  termed  pseudo- 
ferns,  and  are  very  interesting  plants  for  the 
aquarium. 

Martagon  Lily.    See  LiUtun  Martagon. 

Martine'sia.  In  honor  of  BaUhaaaar  Marlima^ 
a  Spanish  naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  Paimaotm, 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  mostly  of  dwarf 
habit,  natives  of  Central  America.  A  few  of 
the  species  are  under  cultivation  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

Marty'nia.  Unicom  Plant.  Named  after  Dr. 
Afarlyfi,  once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, England;  he  died  in  1768.  Nat.  Ord. 
PedaUaoetB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals, 
growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branch- 
ing, with  heart-shaped  leaves,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  clammy  hairs.  Some  of  the 
species  are  quite  ornamental,  but  too  coarse- 
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growing  for  handsome  border  plants.  Jf.  ^g/ro- 
oo^ddMi  Is  indigenous  to  southern  Illinois  and 
southward,  but  is  most  common  on  the  bantu 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  grown  in  the  garden 
for  the  young  seed  pods,  which  are  used  to 
some  extent  for  pickling.  They  require  to  be 
placed  three  feet  apart  each  way ;  at  that  dis- 
tance, in  rich  soil,  the  plants  will  completely 
cover  the  ground.  Seed  should  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  grow,  in  April  and  May. 

Mara'ta  Cotola.    May-weed.    A  common  field 
weed. 

Marvel  of  Peru.    See  Jftro&tlis. 

Mafldevallia.      Named  after  J,  itfcwdeooU,    a 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidcuxiB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids 
from  South  America.  The  flowers  are  re- 
markable for  their  singularity,  and  also  for 
their  beauty.  They  require  to  be  grown  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  most  Orchids,  and 
are  increased  by  division.  First  introduced 
in  1835. 

Mask  Flower.    See  Alonaoa. 


'ngea.  A  small  genus  of  BromeUaoecR, 
now  included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
Oaraguata.  They  are  grovm  principally  for  the 
elegance  of  their  leaves. 

MasBo'nia.  Named  after  F,  Maaaon,  a  botan- 
ical traveler  in  South  Africa.  Nat.  Ord. 
lAliacea, 

A  genu»  of  small  Gape  bulbs.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  two  in  number,  lying  flat  on 
the  ground.  The  flowers  are  in  an  umbel- 
like head,  nearly  sessile,  between  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  sword-shaped,  usually  white, 
and  of  little  beauty.  They  may  be  wintered 
in  a  frame  or  kept  in  sand  in  the  green-house, 
and  are  increased  by  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1791. 

Mato'Dia.    Named  after  Dr.  Maton,  once  Presi- 
dent of  the  Linn»an  Society,  London.    Nat. 
•  Ord.  PolypodiacetB, 

M.  pectinata,  the  only  species,  is  a  rare  and 
handsome  stove-house  Fern,  with  large  fan- 
shaped  fronds,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
wide,  very  hard  and  leathery.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Borneo  in  1839,  and  is  increased 
by  spores  or  division. 

Matrloa'ria.  So  called  from  its  former  use  in 
medicine.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUcB. 

A  genus  of  about  seventy  species  of  annual, 
rarely  perennial,  branched  herbs ;  natives  of 
Europe,  Africa  and  western  Asia.  Few  of  the 
species  are  worthy  of  cultivation ;  the  annual 
sorts  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  the  peren- 
nial by  division  or  by  cuttings.  M.  inodora 
Jlcre-pteno  a  double  form  of  a  common  British 
weed,  is  a  very  free-flowering  and  desirable 
border  plant.  It  Is  also  known  in  cultivation 
as  ArUhimi8  ChamomiUaflore-pkno, 

Ma'tthiola.  Stock-Gllliflower.  Named  after 
P.  MathioUf  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
CfrucifenB. 

In  this  genus  we  have  the  well-known  Stock 
in  all  its  multifarious  varieties.  These,  for 
the  purposes  of  culture,  are  classed  in  two 
divisions :  the  biennial  kinds,  as  the  Bromp- 
ton,  Queen,  etc.,  and  the  annual  or  Ten- Week 
Stocks.  The  former  require  to  be  sown  the 
season  previous  to  that  in  which  they  are 
wanted  to  flower.  They  do  best  when  sown 
in  May  or  June  in  the  open  air,  allowing  them 
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to  grow  up  strong,  and  when  about  two  inches 
high  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small 
pots.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  through  the  winter,  as  in  very  severe 
weather,  or  a  long  continuance  of  wet,  they 
perish ;  but  being  potted  and  put  in  a  frame 
they  are  perfectly  safe  as  they  become  harder 
and  better  ripened,  and  in  the  succeeding 
spring  may  be  placed  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
The  seeds  of  Ten-Week  Stocks  should  be 
sown  in  a  hot-bed  or  green-house  In  February 
or  March.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  com- 
pleted their  second  leaves,  prick  out  into 
shallow  boxes,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks 
they  will  be  ready  to  pot  in  thumb  pots,  and 
the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  trans- 

£lanting  by  the  end  of  the  following  April, 
[uch  attention  is  paid  to  the  saving  of  this 
seed  on  the  Continent,  and  as  many  as  twelve 
distinct  colors  may  now  be  selected ;  a  great 
many  more  are  advertised,  but  they  are  in- 
distinct, and  we  think  it  preferable  to  have  a 
few  decided  and  brilliant  colors  than  a  multi- 
tude of  indefinite  shades,  several  of  which 
are  nearly  duplicates  of  each  other.  The 
colors  run  through  all  the  shades  of  crimson, 
lilac,  rose,  white,  etc.  There  are  no  true 
scarlets,  though  some  catalogues  continue 
yearly  to  offer  such  colors.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  to  insure  good  double  Stocks  is  to 
put  the  ground  intended  for  them  in  the  very 
best  possible  condition.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  but  too  common,  to  suppose  that  the  soil 
for  fiowers  need  not  be  rich ;  for  we  are  of 
opinion,  from  observation,  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  double  state  is  only  brought  about 
by  excess  of  vigor,  and  if  this  condition  is 
lost  by  planting  in  impoverished  ground,  it  is 
onlv  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  flowers 
will  degenerate  to  their  normal  condition. 
Another  common  error  deserves  notice,  re- 
specting the  choice  of  plants  to  bear  seed.  It 
is  very  generally  supposed  that,  to  insure 
seed  which  wUl  produce  double  flowers  in  the 
following  season,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
seed-bearing  plants  stand  in  close  proximity 
to  others  which  have  their  flowers  double, 
because  it  is  supposed  the  single  flowers  are 
impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  double 
ones ;  but  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  suppo- 
sition it  is  only  necessary  carefully  to  ex- 
amine the  latter,  and  they  will  be  found  alto- 
gether devoid  of  the  organs  bearing  pollen. 
The  great  secret  in  the  production  of  seed 
likely  to  bring  double  flowers  is,  we  believe, 
to  Impart  extraordinary  vigor  to  the  single 
plants  which  are  to  bear  it,  and  every 
means  available  should  be  resorted  to  for  this 
end.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  as  good 
seed  should  not  be  grown  in  some  portions  of 
the  United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  the  flnest  Stocks  we  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  from  seed  saved  in  the  western 

gart  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  from 
tocks  that  had  been  grown  a  number  of 
years  in  order  to  fairlv  test  the  question  as  to 
whether  Stocks  as  well  as  other  seeds  cannot 
be  produced  as  well  here  as  in  Germany ;  and 
the  question  is  settled,  that  one  of  our  large 
dealers  grows  and  saves  his  own  seed,  and 
that  which  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
his  customers.  To  save  seed  let  the  largest 
pods  from  the  strongest  plants  be  selected, 
and  the  seed  placed  in  good  ground,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  double  flowers.    The  In- 
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termedlate  Stook  Is  an  excellent  kind  to  grow 
in  pots  for  early  spring  decoration.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  about  midsummer  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  young  plants,  after 
being  potted,  should  be  brought  up  as  robust 
as  possible ;  keeping  them  in  frames  through 
the  winter  until  they  are  in  bloom,  when  they 
tend  to  make  the  green-house  gay  in  March, 
and  in  April  may  be  turned  into  the  flower 
garden,  where  they  continue  to  bloom  for  a 
length  of  time.  Double  varieties  may  be  per- 
petuated by  striking  the  side  shoots  at  mid- 
summer, under  a  hand  glass,  as  is  practiced 
with  pinks,  but  this  trouble  is  hardly  neces- 
sary if  the  foregoing  directions  are  observed. 
There  are  several  other  species  Included  in 
the  genus,  only  one  of  wnich,  however,  is 
often  seen  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  purely 
botanical  collection,  this  one  is  the  MaUhiola 
trisHSt  or  Night-scented  Stock.  It  is  a  curious 
looking  plant,  with  narrow,  glaucous  foliage, 
and  small,  lurid  colored  flowers,  emitting  an 
agreeable  fragrance  in  the  evening,  and  on 
this  account  is  yet  preserved  along  with  its 
more  gay  associates.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
in  the  green-house,  with  the  ordinary  man- 
agement of  plants  belonging  to  that  structure, 
and  is  reaoily  increased  by  cuttings.  M. 
annua  is  the  original  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Ten-Week  Stocks,  and  M.  Orceca  of  the 
wall-leaved  or  smooth-leaved  Annual  Stock ; 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  were  favorably  mentioned  as 
**  flowers  for  the  garden  for  pleasure  "  by 
Parkinson  in  1629. 

Sffatximony  Vine.    Seo  Lycium. 

Maturation.    The  process  of  ripening ;  also  the 
time  when  fruits  are  ripe. 

Maora'ndya.  Named  after  Profeaaor  Maurandy, 
of  Garthagena.    Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariaoea. 

A  handsome  genus  of  tender  climbing  per- 
ennial plants  from  Mexico,  with  violet,  pink, 
purple,  and  white  colored  flowers.  All  the 
species  are  profuse  bloomers,  and  may  be 
treated  as  annuals,  or  increased  by  cuttings. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  or 
March,  in  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  green-house,  aixd 
pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes,  and  then  into 
small  pots,  and  grown  on  until  it  is  time  to 
plant  out  tender  annuals.  They  are  admirable 
lor  any  sunny  situation  where  a  delicate 
climbing  plant  is  required.  They  commence 
to  flower  in  August,  and  continue  until  after 
there  has  been  six  to  eight  degrees  of  frost. 
By  taking  the  roots  up  in  the  fall,  potting,  and 
placing  them  in  a  cool  green-house  or  warm 
cellar,  they  can  be  planted  out  again  in  spring, 
and  will  come  into  flower  much  earlier  than 
plants  grown  from  seed.  There  are  two  erect 
growing  species  from  California  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  test.  The  genus 
is  allied  to  Aniirrhinumt  to  which  the  flowers 
have  a  great  resemblance.  Lophoapermum  Is 
included  in  this  genus  by  some  authors.  In- 
troduced in  1796. 

Mauil'tia.    Named  after  Prince  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau.   Nat  Ord.  Palmacea, 

A  genus  of  Palms  peculiar  to  tropical  South 
America.  They  grow  to  an  immense  size« 
some  species  attaining  the  height  of  100  or  150 
feet.  They  bear  a  crown  of  enormous  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  from  among  which  the  pendu- 
lous flower-spikes  are  produced.  The  species 
are  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
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Bio  Negro,  and  Orinoco  Rivers.  Thev  usually 
occupy  swampy  tracts  of  ground,  which  are  at 
times  completely  inundated,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  forests  rising  out  of  the  water 

Bffawseed.    The  seeds  of  Papawr  8omniferuiiL 

Maxilla'ria.  From  maxUUBt  the  Jaws  of  an  in- 
sect; referring  to  a  resemblance  of  the 
columns  and  labellum.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacem. 
An  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids. 
Many  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and  of 
delicious  fragrance;  others,  on  account  of 
their  small  flowers,  are  not  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  their  flowers  hang- 
ing down  from  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are 
grown  in  baskets  of  moss  or  on  pieces  of  cork, 
or  hung  by  wires  to  the  rafters  of  the  Orchid 
house.  Ail  of  them  are  adapted  to  the  cool 
house. 

Maximilla'na.    Named  after  Prince  Maximilian, 
Nat.  Ord.  PalmaeeoB. 

M,  regia,  the  only  known  species,  is  an  im- 
mense-growing Palm  of  the  Amazon.  Its 
trunk  often  exceeds  100  feet  in  height,  and  is 
crowned  with  leaves  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
long,  and  its  woody  spathes,  when  open,  fre- 
quently measure  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  by  about  two  feet  in  width,  tapering 
to  a  long  point  or  beak.  These  spathes  are  so 
hard  that  when  fllled  with  water  they  will 
stand  the  Are,  and  are  sometimes  used  by  the 
Indians  as  cooking  utensils,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  baskets  for  carrying  their  stores. 

May  Apple.    See  Podophyllum, 

May  Flower.    See  EpigcM. 

Mayte'nuB.    From  Mayten,  the  Chilian  name 
of  the  genus.    Nat.  Ord.  Oelastracem, 

A  genus  of  evergraen  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  alternate  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small 
flowers,  solitary,  or  clustered  in  the  axils.  The 
arborescent  species  have  veiy  hard  wood,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  commonest  Peruvian  species, 
although  astringent,  are  said  to  be  greedily 
devoured  by  cattle.  They  are  seldom  found 
in  cultivation. 

Biay  Tree  or  May  Bush.    See  OratcBgua. 

May  "Weed.    The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Morula. 

Meadow  Beauty.    See  Rhexia. 

Meadow  Clary.    Salvia  praUnaia. 

Meadow  QrcuM.    See  Poa  praiemria. 

Meadow  Pink.    A  common  name  of  Dianihua 
deltoidea. 

Meadow  Rue.    See  Thalictrum. 

Meadow  BsdSron.    See  Colchicwn. 

Meadow  Sweet.    See  Spiraa  VJmaria. 

Mealy.    Covered  with  a  scurfy  powder. 

Mealy  Bug.    See  Inaecta. 

Meoono'psiB.    From   mekon,    the   poppy,  and 
opaia,  like.    Nat.  Ord.  PapaoeracetB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaoeous  perennials, 
natives  of  Britain,  north-west  America^  and 
the  Himalayas.  M.  cam!Mcat  common  in 
Wales  where  it  is  known  as  Welsh  Poppy,  is 
a  showy  plant,  growing  about  one  foot  high, 
with  bright-green  pinnate,  hairy  leaves, 
slender  stems,  and  large  terminal,  short-lived 
flowers,  of  a  delicate  sulphur  yellow  color. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division. 

Mede'ola.    Indian  Cucumber  root.  Named  after 
Medea,  the  sorceress.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiaeea, 
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r.  Vvrgmica,  the  only  species,  is  a  liardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  common  from  Virginia 
southward.  It  has  a  creeping,  tuberous  root, 
tasting  like  a  cucumber,  from  which  the  plant 
derives  its  local  name,  Indian  Oucumber.  It 
has  an  erect,  simple  stem,  with  sessUe  leaves 
produced  in  whorls,  with  a  terminal  umbel  of 
small,  greenish-yellow  flowers. 

Medica'go.  Medick.  From  medOsOt  a  name 
given  by'  Dioscorides  to  a  Median  Grass. 
Hat.  Ord.  LegufninoacR, 

A  genus  olf  weedy-looking  plants,  with  yel- 
low pea-flowers  which  are  generally  single  or 
in  small  clusters.  The  seed  pods  in  many  of 
the  species,  are  very  curious,  some  resem- 
bling snails,  others  hedgehogs,  and  others  bee- 
hives. They  were  formerly  found  in  seed- 
men's  catalogues  under  these  various  names, 
and  recommended  to  garnish  dishes  of  meat, 
etc.  They  are  now  seldom  met,  as  the  plants 
to  which  they  belong  are  found  not  worth 
growing.  M,  IwptUina,  the  yellow  Trefoil,  is 
an  excellent  fodder  plant,  either  alone  or  when 
mixed  with  grasses.  It  starts  very  early  in  the 
spring,  is  very  productive,  and  grows  rapidly. 
M,  sativa  is  the  well-known  Aya^e^  or  Lucerne, 
now  extensively  used  in  California  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  a  forage  crop.  It 
is  particularly  fltted  from  its  deep-rooting 
properties,  for  dry,  barren  soils.  In  some 
sections  of  California  five  crops  are  cut 
annually,  and  at  this  writing  it  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  forage  crop  of  the  State.  See 
AVcdfa. 

Mediok.    See  Medieoffo, 

Medlnilla.  Named  after  J,  de  MediniUa  y  Pin- 
edoj  Governor  of  the  Marianne  Islands.  Nat. 
Ord.  MelastOTMUxcB, 

A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  evergreen 
shrubby  plants,  with  large  fleshy  leaves,  and 
large  pendulous  racemes  of  white  or  rose- 
colored  flowers.  The  species  generally  met 
in  our  green-house  Is  M.  magnifica^  a  plant 
that  truly  deserves  the  name.  Its  enemy  in 
the  green-house  is  the  mealy  bug,  which  is 
very  sure  to  find  it.  It  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  requires  considerable  heat  to  grow 
it  in  perfection.    Introduced  in  1884. 

Medlar.    See  Mespibm. 

Medlar.  Japanese.    See  PKoiinia  Japonica. 

Mednlla,  Medullary.  The  pith  of  a  plant; 
that  central  column  of  cellular  matter  over 
which  the  wood  is  formed  in  Exogens. 

Medusa's  Head.    Euphorbia  CapiU-MeduscB. 

MegaoU'nixun.  From  megas,  large  and  kline,  a 
bed ;  referring  to  the  axis  or  rachis  on  which 
the  flowers  are  borne.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacets. 
A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  of  tropical 
western  Africa,  closely  allied  to  ButbopkyUum, 
remarkable  for  the  curious  flattened,  sword- 
shaped  flower  stalks,  upon  which  the  curious 
little  flowers  are  seated  in  a  straight  row 
along  the  middle  on  both  sides.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  brown,  spotted 
more  or  less  ¥dth  purple.  Some  of  them 
have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  little  frogs  or 
toads,  whence  one  species  has  been  named 
M,  bifo.  They  are  seldom  met  except  in 
large  collections. 

Megarrbi'sa.  Big-Boot.  From  megas^  large, 
and  rMeo,  root ;  alluding  to  the  large  tuberous 
root  stocks.    Nat.  Ord.  OuowrbUacecB. 
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A  genus  of  tuberous  rooted,  climbing  plants 
with  small  white  flowers  which  are  produced 
in  earlv  spring,  the  leaves  are  cordate,  pai- 
mately  lobed  or  angled.  '  *  A  genus  confined  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  species  not  all  known, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Echinocystus  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  but  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  its  thick  perennial 
roots,  its  large  turgid  emarginate  seeds,  and 
its  thick  fieshy  cotyledons,  which  remain 
under  ground  in  germination.  The  fruit  in 
some  species  appears  to  be  wholly  indehis- 
cent."  Cal.  Bot. 

Mega'aea.  A  genus  now  included  under  Scueir 
fraga. 

Melale'nca.  From  melaa,  black,  and  leukoa, 
white ;  referring  to  the  color  of  the  old  and 
young  bark.    Nat.  Ord.  MyrUuxcB. 

This  genus  consists  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and  the  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Thev  have  alternate  flat  or 
cylindrical  leaves,  and  yellowish,  purple,  or 
crimson  flowers  produced  in  axillary  clusters. 
M.  leucadendron  minor  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant species  the  leaves  of  which  after  fei^ 
mentation  are  distilled  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  the  well-known  Cajeput  Oil,  a  limpid, 
very  volatile,  i>owerfuliy  aromatic  oil,  of  a 
bluish-green  color,  highly  valued  as  a  pre- 
servative of  all  preparations  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  leaves  of  this  species  are  used  as 
atonic,  and  the  bark  is  used  as  oakum  and  for 
thatching  houses.  Numerous  species  are 
grown  as  green-house  plants,  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  of  their  foliage  and  the  beauty 
of  their  clustered  flowers. 

Melampy'mm.  Cow-wheat.  A  genus  of 
Scrophitlariacem^  natives  of  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia,  one  being  very  broadly  dispersed 
over  Asia  and  North  America.  M.  arvenae 
has  large  oblong  spikes  of  flowers,  variegated 
with  yellow,  green,  and  crimson,  and  forms 
quite  a  conspicuous  object  In  the  com  flelds  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng|land.  Our  native 
species  M,  Anyaicanum  is  common  in  open 
woods  and  is  inconspicuous. 

Melana'nthon.    Dark-flowered. 

Melanooa'ulon.    Black- stemmed. 

Melantha'oeae.  A  natural  order  included  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker  under  LiUacecB. 

Mela'nthiom.  From  meloSi  black,  and  anihos^ 
a  flower ;  referring  to  the  dusky  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  MelanthacefB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs,  requiring 
the  protection  of  the  green-house  or  pit  dur- 
ing winter.  The  flowers  are  white,  yellow  or 
pink,  and  some  with  nearly  black  flowers.  All 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  small  Ixias. 
They  grow  in  a  light  soil,  flower  in  early 
summer,  and  are  increased  by  offsets ;  intro- 
duced in  1797. 

Melasphae'nila.  From  nteloa,  black,  and  apto- 
rula,  a  ball ;  referring  to  the  blackish  bulbs. 
Nat.  Ord.    IridacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  venr  pretty  green-house 
plants  of  graceful  habit,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  yellow  or  yellowish-green  flowers 
which  remain  in  perfection  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  require  to  be  treated  similarly  to 
the  Leiaa,    Syn.  Agkaa  and  Diasia, 
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Mela'stozna.  From  melaSt  black,  and  aioma,  a 
mouth;  the  black  berries  of  certain  species 
when  eaten  stain  the  mouth.  Nat.  Ord.  Me- 
lastomcuxcR. 

This  genus  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  distributed  over  tropical  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
extending  as  far  south  as  Moreton  Bay.  The 
plants  are  small  shrubs,  covered  with  close- 
pressed  hairs,  and  have  large  violet-purple, 
pale  rose,  or  white  flowers,  mostly  in  fascicles 
at  the  summit  of  the  branches.  Propagated 
in  spring  by  cuttings. 

Mela8toma'o68B.  .  A  natural  order  of  trees, 
herbs,  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  ribbed  leaves 
and  showy  flowers.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  warm  climates,  though  some  are  natives  of 
more  temperate  regions.  There  are  no  un- 
wholesome plants  in  the  order,  and  the  suc- 
culent fruit  of  several  is  edible.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  genera,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  species.  Illustrative  genera  are 
neroma^  Rhexia,  Miconia,  and  BertoUmia. 

Melha'nia.  From  Mount  Melhan^  in  Arabia 
Felix,  where  the  original  species  was  first 
found.    Nat.  Ord.  SterculicuxcB. 

A  genus  of  about  sixteen  species  of  orna- 
mental trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Africa,  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  tropical  Australia. 
M.  erythroxylon  is  a  handsome  green-house 
plant,  with  white  flowers  changing  to  pink,  and 
ovate,  cordate  leaves,  tomentose  beneath.  It 
is  a  native  of  St.  Helena,  and  only  a  very  few 
individuals  now  exist  in  its  native  habitat.  M. 
melanoxylon,  also  from  St.  Helena,  has,  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  become  quite 
extinct  in  a  wild  state,  and  probably  no  longer 
exists  in  cultivation. 

MeOia.  Bead  Tree.  From  Melic^  the  Greek 
name  for  the  Ash ;  in  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance in  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Meliacea. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  alternate  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  borne  in  panicles.  Af.  Azedaracht  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pride  of  India,  False 
Sycamore,  Holy  Tree,  Arbre  a  Ohapelet,  Bead 
Tree,  Hill  Margosa,  and  in  our  Southern  States 
also  as  Umbrella  China  Tree  and  China  Berry, 
is,  says  Dr.  Masters,**  widely  diffused  over  the 
globe,  having  been  carried  to  America,  Africa, 
and  different  parts  of  southern  Europe.  It  is 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  bi-pinnate 
leaves,  and  large  bunches  of  fragrant,  lilac- 
colored  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry,  with  an  ex- 
ternal pulp  and  a  hard  nut  within.  In  south- 
em  France  and  Spain  the  tree  thrives  well  in 
the  open  air,  as  it  does  in  our  Southern  States. 
The  Arabic  name,  Azedarach,  implies  a 
poisonous  plant,  and  the  fruit  Is  generally 
considered  so.  The  root  is  bitter  and  nau- 
seous, and  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  tree 
is  supposed  to  possess  febrifugal  properties, 
and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  hysterics.  It  derives  the  name 
Bead  Tree  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  the 
seeds  in  Catholic  countries  where  the  nuts 
are  threaded  for  beads,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  peculiarly  suited,  having  a  natural  perfora- 
tion through  the  centre ;  hence  the  tree  has  been 
called  Arbor  Sancta."  We  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  American  AffricuUuriBt :  *'The 
tree  is  not  hardy  north  of  Virginia,  but  south- 
ward it  is  a  common  street  tree,  and  frequent 
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around  country  places.  The  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  transplanted  and  its  rapid  growth 
are  somewhat  o£fset  by  the  readiness  with 
which  its  branches  are  broken  by  high  winds. 
Its  wood  makes  extrellent  fuel,  is  durable, 
and  is  used  for  furniture.  There  has  been  in- 
troduced from  Texas,  within  a  few  years,  a 
marked  variety,called  theUmbrella  China  Tree. 
Several  years  ago  we  saw  a  small  specimen  of 
this  in  the  extensive  collection  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  promised  to 
be  valuable,  and  now  we  have  a  photograph 
of  a  tree  in  Abbeville,  Ala.,  taken  by  J.  C. 
Mangold,  to  show  the  remarkably  compact 
habit  and  umbrella-like  form.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clen- 
dinen  sends  an  account  of  the  tree,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  foliage  is  so  dense  that  it 
will  turn  almost  any  rainfall.  It  does  not 
fruit  so  abundantly  as  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  tree,  but,  what  is  quite  remarkable,  the 
variety  is  reproduced  from  the  seed.  This 
variety  of  the  favorite  China  Tree  will  com- 
mend itself  to  our  readers  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  it  has  naturally  the  compact  habit 
that  is  somewhat  imperfectly  produced  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  tree  by  severe  cutting. 
China  Berries,  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  usu- 
ally called,  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats, 
which  in  winter  require  but  little  other  food ; 
cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  they  impart  an  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  milk.  The  hard  stone  is 
sometimes  bored  and  strung  to  make  rosa- 
ries '  and  necklaces,  hence  the  tree  Is  known 
in  some  countries  as  the  Bead  Tree." 

Melia'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate,  pinnate  leaves,  without 
stipules,  flowering  in  panicles.  They  ai» 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  America  and  India, 
and  very  rare  in  Africa.  The  flowers  of  this 
order  are  generally  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
tonic.  Many  supply  compact  beautifully- 
veined  timber,  such  as  the  well-known  Ma- 
hogany of  tropical  America  (SioiBlenia  Mahog- 
oni),  the  Satin-wood  of  India  {CMoroxyUm 
8tneteni(i\,  the  Yellow-wood  of  New  South 
Wales  {OxJeya  xanthoxyla}^  the  Bed- wood  of 
Coromandel  (Soymidafebr^uga),  and  the  Toon 
of  India,  or  »lmal-Eun  of  the  Lepchas  (Ced- 
rela  Toona),  A  kind  of  oil  Is  procured  from 
Satin-wood,  and  the  barks  of  Oidrelafehrifuffa, 
as  well  as  the  Mahogany  Tree,  and  others,  are 
used  medicinally  in  intermittent  fevers,  etc. 
There  are  nine  known  genera  and  twenty-five 
species.  Swieienia,  CedreiOj  FUnderaieit  and 
Saymida  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Melia'ntheaB.    A  tribe  of  Sapindaoea. 

Melia'nthus.  Honey  Flower.  From  meli, 
honey,  and  cuUhoa,  a  fiower ;  the  tubes  contain 
a  copious  supply  of  honey-like  Juice.  Nat. 
Ord.  SapindacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs  or 
small  trees  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pro- 
ducing axillary  or  terminal  clusters  of  purple 
fiowers,  from  which  the  natives  obtain  honey 
for  food  by  shaking  the  branches.  They  are 
rarely.  If  ever,  introduced  into  the  green- 
house, and  it  is  diificult  to  make  them  flower. 
M,  major  Is  an  old  green-house  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  have  a  peculiar  odor,  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  "Pease  Meal 
Plant.'*  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
forms  a  veiy  ornamental  plant  with  smooth, 
glaucous,  deeply-cut  leaves;  largely  em- 
ployed in  sub-tropical  gardening* 
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Malfohnw.  From  melichroa,  honey-oolored, 
in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  glands  of  the 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  EpacridacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  green-house 
shrubs,  with  a  procumbent  or  somewhat  erect 
habit ;  natiyes  of  eastern,  temperate  Australia. 
They  have  erect,  showy,  scarlet  flowers  with 
sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Meli'oope.  From  meli,  honey,  and  ftope,  a 
division ;  in  allusion  to  the  four  honey  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  ovaries.    Nat.  Oixi.  RuU^ 


A  genus  of  about  fifteen  species  of  green- 
house shrubs,  natlTes  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Faciflo  Islands.  3f.  iemata,  the  only 
species  yet  in  cultivation,  has  greenish-white, 
rather  small  flowers,  borne  in  axillary  many- 
flowered  cymes.  It  was  introduced  from 
New  Zealand  in  1822,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  small  side  shoots. 

Melilo'tna  Sweet  Clover.  From  meli,  honey, 
and  Lotua,  The  plants  are  said  to  be  the 
favorite  resort  of  bees.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 
noeecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  twenty  species, 
mostly  belonging  to  southern  and  central 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  grown  In  their  native  countries  as 
forage  plants.  M.  qfflcincuiat  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  M.  alba,  with  white  flowers,  are 
common  on  the  roadsides  in  the  United  States, 
iiaving  become  naturalized  from  Europe,  and 
are  sometimes  cultivated  as  **  Bee  Flants." 

MeU'Bsa.  Balm.  From  melisaaf  a  bee;  liter- 
ally, a  bee-flower.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaitB. 

A  ffenus  of  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials. 
The  cufferent  species  being  widely  diffused 
throughout  Europe,  middle  Asia,  and  bv 
naturalization  in  the  United  States.  M. 
qffidnalia  has  varieties  having  delightfully 
fragrant  leaves  finely  marked  with  yellow  and 
white,  known  as  Gk>lden  and  Silver  Balm. 
They  are  all  hardy  perennials,  and  propagated 
by  cuttings  and  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Mali'ttis.  Bee  Balm.  From  meliUa,  a  form  of 
the  Greek  meliaaa,  a  bee,  to  which  Insect  the 

Slant  was  considered  specially  grateful.    Nat. 
rd.  LabiaUB. 

if.  Meli88ophyUumwide\y  diffused  in  Europe, 
is  a  very  handsome  hardy  perennial,  with 
large  creamy-white  flowers,  spotted  pink  or 
purple.  It  is  most  distinct  in  character,  and 
should  be  grown  Extensively  on  the  margins 
of  shrubberies,  and  in  herbaceous  borders 
generally.    Propagated  by  division. 

MeUeons.  Having  the  taste  or  smell  of 
honey. 

MeOlferonB.    Honey-bearing. 

Melooa'otns.  Melon  Thistle.  From  meloa,  a 
melon,  and  eacltta ;  in  allusion  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plants.    Nat  Ord.  CactacecB, 

A  sectional  genus  of  Cactus,  differing  from 
Echinocactus  in  having  the  flowers  produced 
on  a  head  or  cushion  covered  with  dense, 
woolly  and  bristly  hairs,  and  beset  with  spines, 
while  those  of  the  Echinocactus  issue  from 
the  bare  ribs  or  angles.  M.  communia^  the 
Turk's  Gap  Cactus,  so  called  from  the  flower- 
ing portion  on  the  top  of  the  plant  being  of  a 
cylindrical  form  and  red  color,  like  a  fez  cap, 
Is  a  fair  representative  of  this  clas^  In 
South  America  and   in  many  of  the   West 
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Indian  Islands  it  is  very  common,  covering 
large  tracts  of  barren  soil.  Notwithstanding 
the  arid  places  in  which  they  grow,  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  and 
the  mules  resort  to  them  when  hard  pressed 
for  water,  carefully  removing  the  spines  with 
their  fore-feet  previous  to  quenching  their 
tliirst  with  the  juice.  They  are  not  often  seen 
tn  cultivation,  and  are  more  grotesque  than 
beautiful. 

Melodi'nus.  From  melon,  an  Apple,  and  dineo, 
to  turn  round ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  ApocynaoecB. 

A  genus  of  woody-stemmed  often  climbing 
plant-stove  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  China,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the 
Faoiflc  Islands  and  Australia.  They  are  very 
ornamental  plants,  closely  allied  to  Dipladenia 
and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their 
showy  flowers.  D.  monogynua  has  large, 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  borne  in  axillary  and 
terminal  panicles,  followed  by  four-cornered 
yellow  fruits,  the  size  of  an  orange,  contain- 
ing an  edible  pulp.  It  was  introduced  from 
northern  India  in  1820. 

Melon.  Musk,  (ktcumia  Melo.  See  Muak- 
Melon. 

Melon-Thistle.    See  Melocadua. 

Melon.  Water.  Cueumia  OUrtMua.  See  Water- 
Melon, 

Melon*.Wood.  A  yellow  Mexican  wood,  which 
resembles  Sander's  wood ;  used  for  furniture. 

Mekythria  pnnotata.  This  is  given  in  "  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening"  as  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the  beautiful  little  climbing 
cucurbitaceous  plant  known  as  PUogyne 
auavia.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and 
was  introduced  to  this  country  by  way  of 
Germany  in  1^76.    See  PUogyne, 

Menl'soiiim.  A  group  of  ten  species  of  very 
distinct,  though  coarse-habited  Ferns,  with 
simple,  or  once-pinnate  fronds.  The  sori  are 
naked,  linear-oblong  and  curved,  placed  on 
the  transverse  venules.  Sometimes  the  fronds 
are  contracted  and  the  fructification  becomes 
crowded,  almost  like  AcroaHehwn, 

ManlBpenna'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  trailing 
shrubs  with  alternate,  simple,  usually  entire 
leaves,  and  incomplete,  usually  unisexual 
flowers.  They  occur  in  the  tropical  woods  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  have  bitter  and  nar- 
cotic properties,  some  being  very  poisonous. 
There  about  thirty  genera,  and  three  hundred 
species.  Illustrative  examples  are  Anamhiat 
Uiaaampeloa  and  Meniapermwn, 

Menispe'rmtim.  Moon-seed.  From  mene,  the 
moon,  and  apermat  a  seed ;  the  fruit  is  kidney 
or  half-moon  shaped;  whence  the  English 
name  Moon-seed.  Nat.  Ord.  MeniapermacecB. 
A  small  genus  of  handsome  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Europe,  with  curiously-shaped  leaves,  racemes 
of  yellowish  or  greenish-white  flowers, 
and  red  or  black  berries,  which  have  some- 
what of  an  intoxicating  quality.  M.  Camadenae^ 
which  is  the  commonest  species,  is  a  very 
ornamental,  hardy,  free-growing  climber,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  covering  a  wall  or  arbor 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  well  deserving  of 
general  cultivation,  and  yet  it  is  comp§,ratlvely 
little  known,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  modest 
color  of  its  elegant  little  drooping  racemes  of 
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flowers,  which  are  generally  hidden  from 
common  observers  by  the  leaves.  It  looks 
very  well  on  a  lawn  trained  up  a  single  pole, 
and  with  the  extremity  of  its  branches  left  to 
spread  themselves  to  the  wind  at  pleasure. 
It  also  looks  very  well  trained  to  form  a 
pillar,  or  to  a  frame  with  an  umbrella-top, 
etc.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  or  from  seed 
sown  in  spring. 

Me'ntha.  Mint.  The  Latin  version  qt  the 
Greek  name  Mvntke,  borne  by  the  daughter  of 
Ck)cytus,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  Mint  plant  by  Proser- 
pine in  a  fit  of  Jealousy.  Nat.  Ord.  LoMoUb. 
A  well-known  genus  of  useful  herbs.  The 
species  are  pretty  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world,  but 
are  most  common  throughout  Europe.  They 
have,  through  natundization,  become  quite 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
M.  piperUa  is  the  well-known  Peppermint.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Wayne  County, 
N.  T.,  for  the  sake  of  Its  volatile  oil,  which  is 
procured  by  distilling  its  leaves.  M.  vtridis, 
or  Spearmint,  is  the  plant  that  Is  used  for 
culinary  purposes  under  the  name  of  Mint. 
This  species  is  extensively  forced  or  for- 
warded under  glass,  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  it  are  sold  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  the  markets  of  New  York.  M. 
Pulegium  is  the  true  Pennyroyal,  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  like  the  preceding  species. 
(The  plant  known  as  Pennyroyal  of  our  woods 
is  an  annual,  Hedeoma  pwegioides,  American 
Pennyroyal.^  The  species  are  abundantly 
propagated  oy  suckers,  division,  or  cuttings, 
and  but  rarely  produce  perfect  seed.  The 
only  difficulty  in  their  cultivation  in  the  pri- 
vate garden  is  in  keeping  them  within  bounds. 
M.  citrata,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  the  species 
from  which  the  Oil  of  Bergamot  is  extracted. 

Mentse'lia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  Mentzely  a 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  L0oa8acieiB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  perennials, 
mostly  with  large  white,  showy  flowers ;  com- 
mon on  the  western  plains.  M,  aXbicaniliSy  a 
low-branching  plant  from  six  to  ten  inches 
high,  with  white  polished  stems,  and  deeply 
out,  lance-shaped  leaves,  is  found  abundantly 
on  the  arid,  sandy  plains  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  produces  oily  seeds  that  the 
Indians  pound  up  and  make  into  cake,  which 
forms  part  of  their  food.  They  are  idl  easily 
raised  from  seed.  Burtcnia  is  now  generally 
included  under  this  genus. 

Menya'nthes.  Buck  Bean.  From  men,  a 
month,  and  amikos,  a  flower;  the  time  of 
duration.    Nat.  Ord.  OentianaoecB. 

The  European  kinds  have  white  flowers,  but 
some  of  the  exotic  species,  now  called  VU- 
larsia,  which  are  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
Cape,  are  very  handsome,  with  very  showy 
yellow  flowers.  They  are  all  marsh  plants, 
and  should  be  sown  or  planted  in  the  mud  or 
soft  ground  left  by  the  water.  Some  of  the 
kinds  are  only  half-hardy.  M.  trtfoliaia  is 
common  In  moist  places  from  New  England 
north  and  westward.  It  produces  racemes 
of  very  pretty  white  or  slightly  reddish  flow- 
ers, about  one  foot  high. 

Menxie'aia.     Named  after  A.  Menzies,  surgeon 
and  naturalist  of  the  expedition  under  Van- 
couver.   Nat.  Ord.  Ericacea, 
The  several  species  that   constitute    this 
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genus  are  small,  handsome,  heath-like  shmbe, 
natives  of  the  North  American  coast.  Hie 
flowers  are  larger  and  more  globular  than  the 
common  Heath,  and  much  handsomer;  they 
are  terminal,  either  singly  or  in  dusters. 
They  were  introduced  in  1810,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  layers  in  autumn  or  by  cuttings. 

MeronriallB.  So  named  after  Jlfereury,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  discovered  some  virtues  in 
the  genus.    Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbicuxa. 

A  genus  of  uninteresting  plants  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  climates.  M.  perenma, 
the  Dog's  Mercury,  is  a  poisonous  plant 
which  turns  a  dull  bluish-green  when  dried ; 
a  deep  blue  dye  of  a  fugitive  nature  may  be 
obtained  from  it. 

Merende'ra.  A  name  given  to  Colckicum  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  applied  to  this  genus  b^ 
cause  of  its  affinity.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUacetB. 

M.  Chucasica,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
hardy  bulb  with  purple  flowers,  from  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  ve^  like  BiUbocodium  vermm^ 
but  flowers  in  autumn  and  grows  freely  in  the 
garden  with  the  same  treatment  as  is  given 
to  other  hardy  bulbs.  M.  Persicat  introduced 
In  1872,  under  the  name  of  M,  Aitchinaoni,  has 
pale  lilac,  fragrant  flowers,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and 
is  propagated  by  offeets. 

Mermaid  Weed.  The  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Fro8erpinaecL,  a  common  plant  in  sandy 
swamps  near  the  coast. 

Merte'Dflia.  Named  in  honor  of  Prof.  F.  C, 
MertenSf  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Boror 
gincuxoR, 

A  genus  of  very  handsome,  hardy  perennial, 
glabrous,  or  pilose  herbs,  natives  of  eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Flowers 
blue  or  purplish,  in  terminal  racemes,  leaves 
alternate,  often  pellucid-dotted.  M.  Virginioa 
(the  Virginian  Cowslip),  syn.  Pulmonariaj  is 
an  admirable  plant  for  either  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  for  rock  work.  Propagated  by 
division,  or  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Mery'ta.  From  meryo,  to  roll  up ;  in  reference 
to  the  male  flowers  forming  something  like  a 
roUed-up  ball.    Nat.  Ord.  AraliaceeB. 

A  genus  of  six  species  of  stove  or  green- 
house fflabrous  trees,  natives  of  Norfolk 
Island,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Paciflc 
Islands.  M,  Denhami  and  M.  macrophyUa  are 
cultivated  for  their  showy  and  ornamental 
foliage. 

MesembryaceaB  or  Mesembryaceas.  A  nat- 
ural order  now  included  by  many  botanists  as 
a  tribe  of  FicoidecB. 

Meaembrya'nthemnm.  Fig  Marigeld,  Ice 
Plant.  From  meaenibria,  midday,  and  cmUi»- 
mon,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  flowers  open- 
ing 1>etter  on  sunny  days.  Nat.  Ord.  i^Vooioeo. 
This  genus  consists  of  nearly  four  hundred 
species,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
which  have  been  introduced  and  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  flower  garden.  They  are 
very  succulent  and  grow  in  hot,  sandy  plains, 
the  genus  being  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  leaves  are 
very  variable  in  form,  but  almost  always  of  a 
thick,  fleshy  texture ;  the  fiowers,  which  em- 
brace all  shades  of  orange,  crimson,  pink, 
white,  etc.,  are  most  of  them  very  beautiful, 
the  petals  of  brilliant  colors  and  of  a  lasting 
nature,  with  a  handsome  centre.     They  only 
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expand  In  the  sunshine,  and  are  well  adapted 
lor  a  hot  situation,  one  in  which  but  little 
else  would  thrive  well.  M.  cryaUJXinwnit  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Greece,  as 
weU  as  of  the  Gape  of  CKkkI  Hope,  is  the  com- 
mon Ice  Plant  of  our  gardens,  so  called  in 
consequence  of  every  part  of  the  leaf  and 
stalk  being  covered  with  small  watery  pus- 
tules, which  glisten  in  the  sun  like  fragments 
of  ice.  Large  quantities  of  the  plant  are  col- 
lected in  the  Canaries  and  burned,  the  ashes  be- 
ing sent  to  Spain  for  use  of  glassmakers.  The 
English  name  of  Fig  Marigold  is  applied  to  M. 
edttte,  the  fruit  of  which  is  shaped  like  a  fig, 
and  which  is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots ;  and  to 
the  flower,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Mari- 
gold in  shape,  and  sometimes  in  color.  M. 
cordifolium  varieaatum  is  remarkable  for  the 
distinct  variegation  of  its  leaves,  white  and 
green .  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  well  adapted 
lor  rockeries,  vases,  or  edgings  to  beds  or 
ribbon  borders.  This  variety  is  incn^ased  by 
cuttings,  as  the  variegation  is  not  constant  in 
plants  grown  from  seed.  All  the  species  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Mesopini'dinm.  From  mesoa,  medium-sized, 
and  Aptnidtom,  a  bird.  Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 
A  small  genus  of  beautiful  little  Orchids 
from  the  Andes  of  Peru,  nearly  allied  to 
0dontoglo88um.  M.  sanguineum  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  species,  and  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  nodding  racemes  of  rosy  flow- 
ers. The  species  are  rarely  seen  in  collec- 
tions. They  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house, 
must  be  sparingly  watered,  and  are  increased 
by  division ;  introduced  in  1867. 

Me'spilns.  Medlar.  From  mesoB,  half,  and 
pilos,  a  ball ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Medlar.    Nat.  Ord.  Rosacea, 

A  genus  of  low-growing,  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  common  to  Europe.  They  are  orna- 
mental and  produce  an  edible  fruit  of  but  little 
vaiue.  They  are  good  plants  for  shrubberies, 
or  for  single  specimens  like  the  Hawthorn, 
which  they  resemble  somewhat  in  appearance. 

Meaqiiit  or  Meakit.    ProsopiaJuUflora. 

Me'sua.  Named  after  Mesne,  the  father  and 
tion,  two  celebrated  Arabian  physicians  and 
botanists,  who  resided  at  Damascus,  and 
flourished  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Nat.  Ord.  ChMtferw. 

A  small  genus  of  tender  evergreen  trees 
from  tropical  Asia,  remarkable  for  their  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  large,  pure  white  axillary 
flowers,  which  are  highly  fragrant.  The  flow- 
ers, both  fresh  and  dried,  are  sold  in  all  the 
Indian  bazaars,  under  the  name  of  Nagkesur, 
being  held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  their 
fragrance. 

Matbo'nioa.     A  synonym  of  (?2orio8a,  which 
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Metrodo'rea.  In  memory  of  Metrodorus  5a- 
&tfMi8,  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  draughtsman 
of  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  RutacecB. 

Jf.  airopurpwea,  the  only  described 
species,  is  a  shrubby  stove-house  shrub  with 
purplish  flowers  borne  in  panicles.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1861. 

MetroaTderos.  From  metra,  heartr-wood,  and 
gideroSi  iron ;  referring  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrtcuxa, 
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A  genus  of  lofty  trees,  climbers  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  AT.  rohuata  is  a  tall 
tree  with  a  stout,  erect  trunk,  and  a  branching 
head  of  myrtle -like  foliage,  and  showy,  scarlet 
or  crimson  flowers.  The  wood  of  this  species 
is  very  valuable  for  ship  timber.  M.  tomentosa, 
is  called  the  Fire  Tree  by  the  colonists,  on 
account  of  its  brilliant  flowers.  One  or  two 
species  are  under  cultivation  in  the  green- 
houses, where  their  bright  scarlet  flowers  are 
veiy  eflfective.  They  were  flrst  introduced  in 
1787,  and  are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood. 

Metro'zylon.  From  metrci,  the  heart  of  a  tree ; 
and  xylout  wood,  in  allusion  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  pith  contained  in  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  PaXmacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  erect  plant-stove  palms, 
natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  From  the 
trunks  of  M.  lasve  and  Af.  Rumplm  part  of  the 
sago  of  commerce  is  prepared.  Syn.  Sagus, 
which  see. 

Metteml'chia.  Named  after  Prinee  Meltemich, 
of  Austria,  1772-1869.    Nat.  Ord.  Solanacea. 

A  genus  of  handsome  plant-stove  evergreen 
plants  similar  In  habit  to  Brunsfelaia,  natives 
of  South  America.  They  have  very  showy 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  with  entire  shining, 
somewhat  coriaceous  leaves.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  LiaiaiUkua. 

Me'nm.  From  meion,  small ;  in  allusion  to  the 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  UfnJbeU^ertB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
most  of  which  are  of  but  little  merit.  M, 
alhamaiicum  (Spignel),  a  native  of  Scotland, 
is  a  plant  of  compact  habit,  with  charmingly 
cut  foliage  of  most  intense  green ;  its  flowers 
are  of  no  importance,  but  its  leaves  are  of 
great  value  for  decorative  purposes. 

Mexican  Fox  GloTe.    See  Tntranema, 

Mexican  Tea.    See  Chenopodium. 

Mexican  Thistle.    See  Erythrolcma. 

Mexican  Tiger  Flower.    See  Tigridia  pavonia. 

Meye'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  if.  Meyen,  Nat. 
Ord.  AcanihaceoB. 

M.  ereda,  the  best  known  species,  is  a  very 
pretty  green-house  shrub  ^th  purple  and 
yellow  flowers,  introduced  from  West  Africa 
in  1857.  The  genus  is  now  included  under 
Thunbergiay  which  see. 

Mesereon.  A  common  name  for  Daphne  Mez- 
erium. 

Mice.  Field.  Are  often  very  destructive  to  some 
kinds  of  garden  crops,  particularly  such  plants 
as  are  kept  under  glass  in  winter,  such  as 
Vines  in  cold  graperies.  Cabbage,  Lettuce  or 
such  plants  as  are  kept  in  cold  frames.  They 
are  easily  destroyed  by  any  of  the  methods 
used  for  the  destruction  of  the  ordinary  mice 
or  rats. 

MichaBlmas  Daisy.  The  English  name  for  the 
genus  Aster. 

Micha'uxia.  Named  after  A.  Michaiuxt  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  CkimpanulacecB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  biennials,  chiefly  found  in 
the  Levant.  They  are  allied  to  the  Cam- 
panulas, and  are  of  easv  culture.  M.  cam- 
pantUoides  is  a  remarkable  and  highly  orna- 
mental plant,  growing  from  three  to  eight 
feet   high.      The  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
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with  purple,  and  are  arranged  in  a  pyra- 
midal candelabra-like  head,  which  makes 
it  very  striking  and  distinct.  It  flourishes 
best  in  a  moist  and  deep  sandy  loam,  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  hardy  biennial,  seed- 
lings being  raised  annually  so  as  always  to 
have  good  flowering  plants.  Its  fine  stately 
form  and  tall  stature  are  very  effective,  either 
in  the  mixed  border  or  when  given  a  nook  to 
itself  in  a  choice  bed  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
They  are  all  of  easy  culture,  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1787,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds. 

Miohella.  Named  after  P.  A,  Mkhekf  a  famous 
Florentine  botanist,  who  died  in  1757.  Nat. 
Ord.  MctgnoliacecB, 

Lofty  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  India  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  M. 
Champaca  is  cultivated  in  India  for  the  power- 
ful fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  is  said  to  be 
so  strong  that  bees  seldom  if  ever  alight  on 
them.  The  tree  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  is 
therefore  an  object  of  superstitious  regard  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  who  adorn  their  dark 
hair  with  the  rich  orange-colored  flowers.  It 
has  seldom  been  introiiuced  into  tiie  green- 
house, and  where  tried  it  has  not  proved  an 
acquisition. 

Mioo'nia.  Named  after  D.  Micon,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  MeltiatonuuxcB, 

A  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America  and  Asia.  The  flowers 
are  white,  pink,  purple,  red,  or  yellow,  gen- 
erally in  terminal  panicles.  A  few  of  the  spe- 
cies are  grown  for  their  beautiful  foliage.  The 
genus  contains  nearly  300  species. 

BCiorooa'ohryB.  From  mikroa,  small,  and 
kachrys,  a  cone;  referring  to  the  very  small 
cones.    Nat.  Ord.  GontfercR. 

M.  tetrctgona,  the  only  species,  is  a  prostrate, 
much -branched  evergreen  shrub,  introduced 
to  cultivation  from  the  mountains  of  Tas- 
mania in  1857.  It  is  called  the  "  Strawberry- 
fruited  Cypress  of  Tasmania/*  and  is  described 
•  In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  **  as  quite  a  gem 
among  conifers."  The  female  plant  is  very 
pretty,  having  nearly  every  one  of  its  multi- 
tude of  little  branchlets  terminated  by  a 
bright- red,  almost  globular,  fleshy  cone, 
measuring  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
base  to  apex.  By  training  up  a  leader,  the 
lateral  branches  arrange  themselves  in  a 
drooping  manner  round  about.  Syn.  Dacry- 
di/um  tetragonwn. 

Mioroglo'Bsa.  From  mikroa,  small,  and  gloaaa, 
a  tongue;  alluding  to  the  shortness  of  the 
straps  of  the  ray-flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
po»Ua, 

A  genus  of  about  six  species  of  smajl  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
M,  cUbeucens  (syn.  Aster  cUbeaceM)  is  a  hand- 
some, hardy  shrub,  introduced  from  the  Him- 
alayas in  1883.  The  flower-heads  are  small, 
in  a  diffuse  corymb,  and  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue  color.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots. 

Miorole'pia.  From  microst  small,  and  lepis,  a 
scale;  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
spore,  or  seed-cases.  Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacecs. 
A  genus  of  strong-growing  evergreen  Ferns, 
closely  allied  to  DavaUia,  under  which  genus 
they  are  included  by  some  authors.  The  spe- 
cies are  plants  of  easy  culture,  and  of  great 
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beauty,  all  well  adapted  for  amateur  collec- 
tions, as  they  thrive  well  in  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
sub-tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Introduced 
In  1836. 

Mioroll'oia.  From  mikro8,  small,  and  aUkiat 
stature ;  the  plants  are  dwarf.  Nat.  Ord.  M^ 
UtstomcuxcB, 

A  large  genus,  comprising  over  seventy 
species,  few  of  which  are  of  any  horticultural 
value.  M,  bivalvia  and  M.  recurva,  introduced 
from  Trinidad  in  1822,  are  pretty  dwarf  plants 
with  purple  flowers,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

Miorome'ila.  From  micro8,  small,  and  merjs,  a 
part ;  referring  to  the  usually  diminutive  flow- 
ers.   Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  shrubs  or 
herbs,  comprising  about  sixty  species,  dis- 
persed over  nearly  all  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  but  occurring  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Some  of  the  species  have  an  odor 
like  common  Thyme,  others  smell  like  Mint. 
M.  PipereUa  is  a  pretty  little  rock  plant,  and 
may  be  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Mioromy'rtiu.  From  microa,  small,  and  MyrioSt 
Myrtle ;  small  Myrtles.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtaoea. 
A  genus  of  heath-like  green-house  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia.  M.  microphylkif  the  only 
species  yet  introduced,  forms  a  neat  little 
green-house  plant,  with  small  white  flowers, 
borne  in  racemes  on  the  upper  branches.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood,  and  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1870. 

Miorospe'rma.  From  mikroaj  small,  and  sperma, 
a  seed.    Nat.  Ord.  Loaaaoea. 

M.  bartonioideSf  is  a  very  pretty  little  yellow 
California  annual,  now  included  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  under  Mentzelia.  It  is  also  in 
cultivation  under  the  name  of  Etumide  bar- 
Umioidea. 

Mioro'styliB.  From  mikroa,  small,  and  stylos,  a 
column.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  or  epiphytal 
orchids,  natives  of  tropical  America  and 
India.  But  few  of  the  species  are  under  cul- 
tivation. 3f.  diacoloTy  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
is  a  very  interesting  plant,  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  Sir  William  Hooker  "as 
among  the  most  lovely  of  terrestrial  orchids. 
The  foliage  is  a  rich  purple,  sometimes  with  a 
green  edge  plaited  longitudinally  and  much 
crisped  at  the  margin,  nor  are  the  flowers, 
though  minute,  wanting  in  singularity  of 
structure,  when  seen  under  the  microscope. 
They  have  the  property  of  changing  color,  be 
Ing  at  flrst  yellow,  then  orange,  or  purple. 
It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  AnoBC^ 
tochUus, 

Midday  Flower.  The  Australian  settlers' 
name  for  MesembryarUhemium, 

Midrib.  The  large  vein  extending  along  the 
middle  of  a  leaf,  from  its  petiole  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  other  end. 

Midshipman's  Butter.    See  Piersea. 

Mid- winter  Sunflower.    See  Lqptosyne. 

Mignonette.  Reseda  odorata.  This  well- 
known  plant  is  generally  treated  as  an  annual 
and  sown  every  year  as  such ;  but  it  is,  in 
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fact,  a  Bhrub,  and  if  preserved  oarefully 
through  the  winter,  in  two  or  three  years  its 
stem  will  become  quite  woody.  In  this  state  it 
is  called  the  Tree  Mignonette,  and  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  a  different  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  Barbary,  and  grows  wild  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  Algiers.  The  name  Mignon- 
ette, which  is  French  for  ''the  little  dar- 
ling," is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  seeds  having  been  first  sent  to 
England  from  Paris.  It  is  rather  singular, 
however,  that  it  should  be  known  by  a  French 
name  in  England,  while  in  France  and  Ger- 
many it  is  known  by  its  Latin  name  of  Reeedci. 
Mignonette  should  always  be  sown  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  if  possible ;  as,  when  grown  in  a 
rich  loam,  it  loses  its  fragrance.  With  a 
little  management,  it  may  be  contrived  to 
have  Mignonette  in  flower  every  month  dur- 
ing the  year  without  the  aid  of  a  regular 
gardener.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  flower 
in  winter,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  July ;  or,  if  It  be  more  con- 
venient, the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  in 
that  month,  placing  the  pots  in  anv  situation 
where  they  will  have  abundance  oi  light  and 
air.  In  September  the  plants  should  be  put 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and 
only  a  sufficient  number  left  in  each  to  make 
the  pots  look  full  without  the  plants  being  so 
crowded  as  to  occasion  them  to  be  drawn  up. 
This  number  must,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pot ;  but  it  should  never  ex- 
ceed eight,  or  be  less  than  three.  The  pots 
should  then  be  taken  into  the  house,  and 
placed  in  anv  convenient  situation  in  a  room 
without  a  fire,  till  thev  have  formed  their 
flower-buds,  which  will  be  the  latter  end  of 
October.  They  should  then  be  removed  to  a 
window  in  a  room  where  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  50°  at  night,  when  they  will 
throw  out  an  abundance  of  branches,  and  will 
continue  flowering  beautifully  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January ;  and,  If  they  are 
regularly  watered  every  day,  till  the  following 
March.  When  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  plant 
of  Tree  Mignonette,  a  healthy,  vigorous  plant 
of  Mignonette  sown  in  a  pot  in  April  should 
be  selected,  and  the  flower-buds  should  be 
taken  off  as  fast  as  they  appear.  In  autumn 
all  the  lower  side  shoots  should  be  cut  off,  so 
as  to  shape  the  plant  into  a  miniature  tree, 
and  it  should  be  transplanted  into  a  larger 
pot,  with  fresh  soil,  formed  of  turfy  loam 
broken  small.  It  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  green- house  or  warm  room,  and  by  being 
regularly  watered  every  day,  and  kept  toler- 
ably warm,  it  will  remain  in  a  growing  state 
all  the  winter,  and  by  spring  its  stem  will  be- 
gin to  appear  woody,  it  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  the  following  year,  all  the 
side  branches  being  cut  off  as  thoy  appear, 
except  those  that  are  to  form  the  head  or  the 
tree ;  and  by  the  third  spHng  it  will  have  bark 
on  its  trunk,  and  be  completely  a  shrub.  It 
mav  now  be  suffered  to  bloom,  and  its  flowers 
will  continue  to  be  produced  every  summer 
for  a  great  many  years  in  succession. 

Mignonette  does  best  in  a  cool  climate,  our 
summers  sometimes  being  too  warm  to  grow 
it  in  perfection ;  but  for  fall  flowering  nothing 
can  surpass  its  luxuriance,  beauty,  or  fra- 
grance. For  this  purpose  sow  the  seed  in 
Jttlv  or  early  in  August  in  a  well-prepared 
bed  of  deep  nch  soil.     It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
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poitanoe  that  the  seeds  of  Mignonette,  when 
sown  in  the  hot  months,  should  be  well 
Armed.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  in  drills  two  or 
three  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  apart. 
After  sowing  the  seed  it  is  carefully  and  reg- 
ularly trodden  down  with  the  foot,  and  then 
raked  lengthwise  of  the  rows  to  make  the 
ground  level.  In  this  way  the  seed  will  ger- 
minate in  the  hottest  or  dryest  weather,  while 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fail  if  left  loose.  Thin 
the  plants  out  to  six  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  from  the  flrst  of  September  until  quite 
cold  weather  there  will  be  a  profusion  of 
flowers. 

MlONONETTB    FOB    OVTTlSa   IN   WUH'EB  IS 

most  successfully  grown  in  a  span-roofed 
house  with  solid  side  benches.  These  should 
be  thoroughly  drained  and  heavily  manured 
with  well-rotted  cow  manure  which  should  be 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  eighteen  inches.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  rows  six  inches  apart,  directly  upon  the 
beds,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  thinned 
out  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  variety  sown.  The 
plants  thrive  much  better  if  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  gone  over  frequently  and  kept  loose, 
care  being  taken  that  no  chick-weed  is  left,  as 
it  luxuriates  in  the  cool,  rich  border,  and  will 
cause  no  end  of  trouble  later  in  the  season. 
Water  should  be  carefully  and  systematically 
applied,  the  beds  thoroughly  watered  when 
necessary,  and  withheld  till  the  appearance 
of  the  soil  or  plants  indicates  the  need  of 
more  moisture.  ^ 

To  keep  the  stems  straight  and  marketable 
a  system  of  brushing  may  be  adopted,  using 
branches  suitable  to  the  height  of  the  Mignon- 
ette. By  thus  keeping  the  plant  as  upright 
OS  possible,  and  breaking  the  shoots  well 
back  in  picking,  the  last  shoot  gathered  in 
June  will  be  nearly  as  flrm  as  those  picked  In 
November  and  December.  To  have  sturdy, 
short-jointed  Mignonette  the  temperature 
must  be  kept  low,  not  over  forty  degrees  at 
night,  no  matter  if  it  occasionally  touches  the 
freezing  point;  plenty  of  air  being  given 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  It  will 
not  mature  as  fast  as  if  kept  warmer,  but  the 
spikes  will  be  all  the  flner,  more  marketable, 
and,  of  course,  more  valuable. 

Mika'nia.  Climbing  Hempweed.  Named  after 
Joseph  Mikan,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Prague. 
Nat.  Ord.  ComposiUB. 

A  genus  of  nardy  and  half-hardy  twining 
planto,  allied  to  Eupatorium.  M.  acandens, 
common  from  Long  island  to  Kentucky  and 
southward,  is  a  perennial,  with  axillary  clus- 
ters of  flesh-colored  flowers.  M.  violocea,  a 
tender  species  with  dark,  velvet-like  foliage, 
is  now  much  used  as  a  drooping  plant  for 
baskets,  vases,  etc.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Mildew.  The  term  used  for  the  parasitical 
fungus  so  common  to  vegetation,  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air.  Like  nearly  all 
other  parasites  hurtful  to  plants,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Mildew  only  attacks  plants  when, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  they  are  in  an 
abnormal  state.  For  instance,  we  flnd  that  If 
some  varieties  of  Boses  and  Grape  Vines, 
rither  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  are 
exposed  to  excessive  drought,  so  as  to 
enfeeble  the  leaf  action,  or  if  exposed  to  a 
sudden   change    of   temperature,    they   are 
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almost  oertaln  to  be  attacked  with  Mildew. 
Many  rears  ago,  in  our  green-houses  at  Jersey 
City,  If.  J.,  we  had  a  marked  instance  well 
illustrating  this  belief.  We  had  a  Bose-house 
on  which  the  sashes  had  been  slid  down  for 
ventilation;  it  came  up  suddenly  cold,  and 
before  the  green-house  could  be  closed,  some 
six  or  eight  square  spaces  of  3x3  feet,  where 
the  sashes  had  been  let  down,  were  frozen  so 
severely  that  the  young  shoots  of  the  Boses 
hung  down  and  we  thought  they  were  ruined. 
The  next  moiiiing,  however,  they  appeared  ali 
right ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  Mildew  appear- 
ed in  the  square  space  (3x3  feet)  with  the 
lines  nearly  as  closely  defined  as  if  struck  out 
with  a  rule,  the  other  portions  of  the  Bose- 
house  being  entirely  free  from  it.  Now  we 
reason  from  this  incident,  and  others  nearly 
as  marked,  that  spores  or  germs  of  mildew  are 
nearly  always  present,  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  when  a  congenial  soil,  so  to 
speak,  is  formed  by  a  reUaed  condition  of 
the  plant,  the  floating  germ  is  sown  on  the 
enfeebled  leaves,  and  the  parasite  starts  into 
the  low  organic  life  known  as  Mildew.  For- 
tunately, we  have  a  rarely-failing  antidote 
against  Mildew.  Sulphur,  applied  in  various 
forms,  is  almost  a  certain  specific.  For  Grape 
Vines,  Boses  or  other  plants  affected  by  Mildew 
outdoors,  the  flowers  of  sulphur  applied  by  the 
salphur  bellows,  when  used  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  attack,  will  at  once  check  it ;  but  when 
Mildew  attacks  Boses  or  Grape  Vines  under 
glass  in  winter,  the  best  plan  is  to  paint  the  hot 
water  pipes  with  a  wash  of  sulphur  and  lime  or 
sulphtir  and  guano  (the  guano  or  lime  is  only 
used  to  make  the  sulphur  stick  to  the  pipes) 
every  eight  or  ten  days.  The  fumes  of  the  sul- 
phur, evolved  by  the  heated  water  in  the  pipes 
(about  200  degrees),  is  certain  destruction  to 
the  germ-producing  Mildew.  When  flues  are 
used  instead  of  hot- water  pipes,  the  sulphur 
wash  may  be  used  on  them ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  only  on  the  end  of  the  flues 
farthest  from  the  furnace,  as,  if  much  hotter 
than  200  degrees  it  will  injure  the  leaves; 
but  no  harm  can  ever  ensue  from  its  use  on 
the  hot-water  pipes  or  on  the  smoke  flue,  if 
not  hotter  than  200  degrees.  At  seasons 
when  no  fires  are  used,  the  following  prepar- 
ation will  usually  be  found  a  prompt  remedy 
against  Mildew:  take  six  pounds  each  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  lump  lime,  put  together 
and  slake  the  lime,  adding  ten  gallons  of  water. 
Boil  all  together  until  it  is  reduced  to  four 
gallons ;  allow  the  liquid  to  settle  until  it  gets 
clear,  and  then  bottle  for  use.  One  gill  only 
of  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  five  gallons  of 
water,  and  syringed  freely  over  the  plants, 
care  being  taken  not  to  let  it  drop  on  expand- 
ed flowers  or  ripe  fruit,  as  its  odor  is  very 
disagreeable.  Mr.  Ghas.  E.  Pearson,  of  Chil- 
well,  in  an  article  on  the  culture  of  the  Chry- 
Mfnthemum^  see  ''Journal  of  Horticulture," 
London,  December,  1888,  says :  "  If  Mildew  ap- 
pears while  the  plants  are  outside,  syringe 
with  the  following :  1  pound  soap,  >^  pound 
sulphur,  and  ten  gallons  of  water,  mix  with 
boiling  water,  and  add  the  remaining  quantity 
cold;  stir  constantly  while  using.  This  is  a 
perfect  cure,  and  far  before  any  method  of 
dusting  sulphur,  etc.  After  they  are  housed,  a 
coat  of  linseed  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  pipes  is 
a  good  preventive.  I  have  not  feeen  a  speck 
of  mildew  in  all  our  large  show  houses  this 
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season,  which  I  attribute  to  this  precaution." 
This  linseed  oil  and  sulphur  cure  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Arch.  Veitch,  of  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  in  a 
communication  to  the  *<  Gardeners*  Monthly,*' 
the  editor  of  which,  Mr.  Thos.  Meehan»  in  a 
communication  to  the  **  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture," February,  1889,  says :  •  *  "I  have  seen 
it  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  not  only  prevents 
Mildew  from  appearing  in  a  plant-house  but 
will  speedily  stop  its  progress  after  it  com- 
mences its  ravages."  It  may  moreover,  be 
used  on  steam  pipes,  or  on  hot  flues  with 
perfect  safety,  the  oil  seeming  to  modifjr  the 
acrid  fumes  of  the  sulphur  and  render  them 
innocuous. 

Milfoa    SeeAc/iOfea. 

Bfliaium.    MUletQra8B, 

Milk'ThiBtle.    SUybum  Mariamun, 

Milk-Tree.    See  Brosimum. 

Milk  Vetch.    See  Astragdhie, 

Milk-Vine.    Beriploca  grcBca. 

Biilk-'Weed.  See  Asdqifiaa,  a  name  also  given 
to  Bluphorbia. 

Milk-Wort.    The  genus  Polygaki, 

Mi'Ua.  Named  after  «7.  MiUa,  gardener  to  the 
Spanish  Court  at  Madrid.  Nat.  Ord.  LUiacetB. 
A  genus  of  hardy  bulbs,  allied  to  TrUeKa 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  M,  bifora, 
the  only  cultivated  species,  grows  freely  in 
the  open  border,  producing  white  flowers 
often  in  pairs,  on  a  slender  seape  about  a  foot 
high.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  con- 
tinuing a  long  time  in  succession.  It  was 
introduced  from  Mexioo  in  1826,  and  is 
increased  by  seeds  or  offsets. 

Millet-Orafls.    The  common  name  of  MiUum. 

Mille'tia.  Named  after  J.  A.  MiUet,  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  LegwninoacR. 

A  genus  of  tall-climbing  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia,  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  M,  megcispemM,  introduced 
from  Queensland,  has  glossy  dark  green 
leaves  and  loose  panicled  racemes  of  showy 
purple  flowers,  resembling  in  habit  the  Wta- 
taria  Chinenaia, 

Milto'nia.  Named  after  the  Earl  :FHtafunaiam. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea, 

This  small  genus  stands  conspicuously 
prominent,  even  in  the  magnificent  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  on  account  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  fiowers.  Nor  are  they  at  all 
difficult  of  management,  requiring  only  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  recommended  for  L(b- 
lia  or  Gattleya;  and  when  grown  into  a 
tolerably  good  specimen,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  M.  spectabilis  or  M,  Candida^ 
the  large  size  and  delicate  white  of  the  sepals 
and  petals,  contrasted  with  the  rich  crimson 
marking  of  the  expansive  lip  of  the  former, 
when  seen  in  any  quantity,  fully  equal  the 
most  showy  of  the  oi-der.  Either  or  both  of 
the  above  should  always  be  included  in  every 
collection  of  Orchids.  The  genus  consists  of 
about  a  dozen  species,  all  natives  of  Brazil ; 
introduced  in  1840. 

Mimo'sa  Sensitive  Plant.  From  mimos,  a 
mimic;  referring  to  the  irritability  of  the 
loaves,  as  if  imitating  animal  sensibility.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeauminoscB. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
of  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  three  spe- 
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oies,  the  leaves  of  all  of  whioh  shrink  to  the 
touch,  viz. :  M.  9en»U,ina  and  pudica^  natives 
of  Brazil,  growing  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
pale  ball-lilLe  pink  flowers ;  and  M.  casta,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  about  two 
feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  M.  pudica 
is  the  true  Sensitive  Plant,  and  the  one  that 
is  usually  grown,  being  more  sensitive  than 
M,  senMhva.  It  is  cultivated  as  cui  annual, 
and  should  be  raised  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  the 
green-house  in  spring,  with  the  tender  an- 
nuids ;  and  either  sept  in  pots  throughout  the 
summer,  or  turned  out  into  the  open  border 
about  the  end  of  May.  Manv  species  formerly 
included  under  the  genus  Mimosa  are  now  re- 
moved to  Acacia;  the  principal  distinction 
between  the  genera  being  that  Mimosa  has  a 
jointed  seed-pod,  which  Acacia  has  not.  Sev- 
eral other  genera  have  also  been  formed  out 
of  Mimosa.    Some  of  the  kinds  are  hot-house 

Slants;  others  thrive  in  a  green-house;  and 
f.  marginata  (the  M.  proslrata  of  the  nurs- 
eries) is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter 
at  the  South.  They  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings ;  the  annuals  by  seeds.  A  singular  fact 
in  connection  with  the  Mimosa  pudiai  is  said 
to  be,  that  if  chloroform  be  applied  to  the 
plant,  its  sensitiveness  is  suspended  until  the 
effects  of  the  aneesthetic  have  passed  off. 

tenlns.  Monkey  Flower.  From  mtmo,  an 
ape  or  actor;  in  reference  to  the  rlngent  or 
gaping  mouth  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  Scro- 
phiUariacecB, 

This  genus,  among  the  most  ornamental  of 
our  hardy  and  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
is  found  dispersed  over  America,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Africa,  but  most  numerous  in 
western  America.  Two  species  have  broken 
out  into  numberless  varieties :  these  are  Af. 
eardindii8f  and  Af.  kOeua,  and  the  latter,  espec- 
ially seems  capable  of  bringing  a  great  deal  of 
variety  to  the  aid  of  the  flower-gardener.  All 
of  these,  andlf  mo8chatu8,  or  Musk  Plant,  as  it 
is  called,  are  valuable  aids  in  that  department, 
and  are  very  generally  grown  for  the  purpose, 
being  very  proliflo  of  flowers.  Af.  cupreua, 
introduced  from  Chill  in  1861,  is  also  the 
origin  of  a  great  number  of  very  beautiful 
hybrids  known  as  M,  truiculosua.  They  are  all 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by 
division  of  the  roots. 

BCi'miiflOpa.  From  mimo,  an  ape,  and  opaia,  a 
face;  the  flowers  may  bid  fancied  to  resemble 
the  face  of  a  monkey.    Kat.  Ord.  SapotcuxcB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  trees  with  a  milky 
Juice,  **  the  better  known  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  tropical  Australia, 
the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  Brazil.  They  are 
very  ornamental,  showy  trees,  with  entire, 
smooth  leaves,  and  small  white,  often  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  Several  species  yield  hard, 
durable  and  veiy  heavy  timber,  such  as  Af. 
Etlenai  and  If.  Indica,  in  Ceylon,  where  the 
wood  is  used  for  ordinary  house-building  pur- 
poseSy  and  Af.  hexandra,  in  the  peninsula  of 
India.  A  species  called  the  Bully-tree,  or 
Bullet-tree,  in  British  Guiana,  grows  over  100 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter, 
affording  a  very  close-grained  timber  of  an 
exceedingly  durable  nature,  being  but  little 
influenced  by  the  weather.  Its  small  fruits, 
about  the  slzis  of  coffee-berries,  are  delicious 
when  ripe.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  also, 
are  eaten  in  their  native  countries,  such  as 
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those  of  M.  Elengi,  the  seeds  of  which  likewise 
afford  an  abuncUuice  of  oil,  while  its  highly- 
fragrant  flowers  yield  their  perfume  to  water 
by  distillation."— A.  Smith,  in  ''Treasury  of 
Botany." 

Mi'na.  A  genus  of  CkjvwolvulacecB,  containing 
one  species,  M,  lobcUa,  a  beautiful  climbing 
herbaceous  plant,  with  rosy-crimson  flowers, 
changing  as  they  expand  first  to  orange  and 
then  to  pale  yellow.  Now  placed  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  under  Ipomeay  as  I.  venricolor, 

Mlnia'tiia.  Of  a  vermilion  color ;  pure  red  with 
a  little  yellow. 

Mint.    See  Mentha. 

Mint-bush,  or  Mint  tree  of  Australia.  See 
ProstranUtera, 

MIra'billB.  Marvel  of  Peru.  From  mirabilia, 
wonderful,  as  everything  was  at  first  con- 
sidered that  was  sent  from  South  America 
to  Great  Britain.    Nat.  Ord.  Nycktffinacea. 

The  varieties  of  Af.  Jalapa,  or  Marvel  of 
Peru,  are  valuable  ornaments  of  the  borders 
of  the  flower  garden.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  May  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  they 
may  be  sown  for  early  blooming  in  a  hot-bed 
and  transplanted  in  May  along  with  Dahlias 
and  such  plants.  Their  after  treatment 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  former;  they 
should  be  staked  and  tied  in  the  same  way, 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  their  large 
tuberous  roots  should  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away  in  dry  sand  until  the  following  spring, 
when  in  April  they  mav  be  forwarded  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  again  in  May  be 
planted  into  the  border  of  the  flower  garden, 
or  they  may  be  planted  at  once  in  the  border  as 
soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past.  The  whole  of 
the  genus  are  of  one  character,  and  may  be 
treated  alike.  Plants  from  the  old  roots  will 
come  into  flower  much  earlier  than  if  grown 
from  seed.  The  colors  of  the  Marvel  of 
Peru  are  various,  one  being  pure  white  and 
very  fragrant,  while  others  are  beautifully  as 
well  as  curiously  striped.  Gterarde  flrst 
notices  this  genus  in  1596. 

MirbeOia.  Named  after  C,  F.  B.  Mirbel,  a 
physiological  botanist  of  Paris.  Nat  Ord. 
jLywninascB, 

This  genus  consists  of  eight  or  nine  species 
of  Australian  shrubs,  with  handsome  yellow, 
purple,  or  bluish  flowers.  A  few  of  the  species 
are  occasionally  met  in  the  more  rare  collec- 
tions of  green-house  plants.  They  are  ever- 
greens, producing  their  flowers  in  July, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings ;  introduced 
in  1826. 

Missouri  Currant.    See  Ribeaaureum, 

Mist  Flower.    See  CcmocUnum. 

Mist  Tree.    See  Rhua  coUnua. 

Mistletoe.    See  Viacum  aXbum. 

Mftohe'Ua.  Partridge  Berry.  Named  In  honor 
of  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  an  early  correspondent 
of  Linnceua,  and  an  excellent  botanist,  who 
resided  in  Virginia.    Nat.  Ord.  RubiacecB. 

A  small  genus  comprising  two  species  of 
glabrous  creeping  herbs,  one  aispersed 
through  North  America  from  Mexico  to 
Canada,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Japan.  M. 
rc^^eiM,  our  native  species,  is  a  low,  creeping 
evergreen,  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  dry  woods. 
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The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  purple, 
and  fragrant,  the  fruit  is  scarlet  and  edible, 
but  nearly  tasteless,  and  remains  on  during 
the  winter.  The  Partridge  Is  very  fond  of  it, 
whence  the  local  name.    It  is  a  pretty  little 

Slant  for  rookeries,  hardy  ferneries,  and  such 
ke  places. 

MiteOla.  Mitre- Wort.  Bishop's  Cap.  A  diminu- 
tive from  niUra,  a  cap  or  mitre ;  alluding  to 
the  form  of  the  young  pod.  Nat.  Ord.  ScuH- 
fragacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  with 
stalked,  roundish,  cordate  crenated  leaves, 
and  greenish-white  flowers,  often  nodding, 
in  slender  many-flowered  racemes.  One 
species,  M.  nudat  occurs  in  Siberia,  and  this 
and  the  other  species  are  natives  of  this 
country.  They  are  admirable  subjects  for  the 
rock-garden. 

Mitraoa^rpum.  From  mUra,  a  mitre,  and  harpos, 
a  fruit;  In  allusion  to  the  fruit  being  cut 
round  about  In  the  middle.    Nat.  Ord.  Kubia- 

A  genus  of  erect  or  prostrate  herbs,  often 
with  perennial  roots,  natives  of  tropical 
America  and  southern  Africa.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  produced  in  dense-flowered 
heads;  the  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate  or 
ovate.  M.  eiylomim^  the  only  species  in 
cultivation  is  a  plant-stove  annual.  None  of 
the  other  species  so  far  as  known,  are  of  any 
horticultural  merit. 

BCitra'xia.  From  mitral  a  mitre;  referring  to 
the  seed  pod.    Nat.  Ord.  GeaneracecR. 

M.  coccinea,  the  sole  representative  of  this 
genus,  is  a  low-growing  shrubby  plant, 
native  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe.  Its  leaves  are 
small,  opposite,  or  sometimes  trifoliate.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  for  the 
green-house,  or  for  planting  out  during  the 
summer.  It  was  Introduced  In  18i8,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Mitriosti'gma.  From  mUrct,  a  mitre,  and 
aiigma ;  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  pistil. 
A  genus  of  two  species,  closely  related  to 
Gardenia  with  which  they  are  usually  classed. 
M,  axiUaret  forms  a  compact  spreading  shrub 
with  white,  very  fragrant,  single  axillary 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  Natal  in 
1866,  and  is  often  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  Gardenia  cUriodora, 

Moooaain  Flower.  The  popular  name  of  our 
native  Cypripediums,  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  flower  to  a  moccasin  or  slipper. 

Mock  Orange.    See  PhUadetphua, 

Mook  Orange  Gourd.     Cucurbila  OMrantia, 

Mock  Privet.    See  PhiUyrea. 

Mode'oca.  The  East  Indian  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
PaeaifioraoecB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  climbing  shrubs,  re- 
sembling Fassiflora  in  habit,  but  by  no  means 
BO  handsome.  Natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  flowers  are  small  and  greenish- 
white.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Modi'ola.  From  modiolua,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel ;  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  seed- 
vessel.    Nat.  Ord.  Malvacea. 

A  genus  of  annual  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials allied  to  the  Mallow.  They  are  mostly 
uninteresting  plants,  with  low,  creeping  habit, 
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and  purple  or  crimson  flowers.    Natives  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  Brazil. 

Mo'hzla.  Named  after  M.  Mohr,  a  German 
botanist    Nat.  Ord.  P6lypodiaeeoB, 

A  genus  of  South  African  Ferns,  consisting 
of  but  one  species,  M,  thur^raga,  a  beautiful 
Fern  with  the  general  appearance  of  Woodsia 
obtuaa.  It  makes  a  splendid  specimen  plant, 
and  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  green-house. 
Propagated  by  spores. 

Moldavian  Balm.    See  Draeooephahun. 

MolMw  The  common  Mole  (Talpa),  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  well 
known  for  its  curious  cylindrical  form,  and 
the  blackness  of  its  velvet-like  coat.  The 
eyes  are  so  small  as  to  be  practically  useless 
to  the  animal,  which  is.  however,  possessed 
of  acute  hearing  and  smell.  The  teeth  prove 
them  to  be  carnivorous,  and  observation 
proves  that  Moles  feed  on  insects,  chiefly  as 
larvaB,  and  on  earth-worms.  Oocaslonally  a 
little  vegetable  matter  may  be  swallowed  along 
with  this  food.  The  home  of  the  Mole  is  usually 
situated  in  some  secure  situation  under  a 
large  stone  or  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  there  are 
usually  several  passages  diverging  from  it, 
into  any  of  which  it  may  retreat  when  danger 
threatens.  It  is  probable  that  Holes  do  more 
good  than  harm  when  they  oonflne  their 
operations  to  the  fields,  but  In  gardens  they 
do  much  damage  by  cutting  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  flower  borders,  upheaving  the  soil 
in  seed-beds,  etc.,  and  their  earth-heaps  render 
lawns  very  unsightly.  They  are  unwelcome 
visitors  to  the  garden,  and  it  Is  necessary  to 
remove  them  by  the  use  of  traps  set  In  their 
burrows  or  runs.  As  they  are  very  wary,  it  is 
needful  to  take  special  precautions  against 
the  smell  of  one*s  hands  i-emalnlng  about  the 
traps. 

Moli'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  MoUna,  a 
writer  upon  Chilian  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Gram- 
inacecB. 

M.  coBTulea  is  a  tall,  tufted,  hardy,  perennial 
grass,  with  stems  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
the  variegated  form  of  which  forms  an  excel- 
lent decorative  and  bedding  plant. 

Mollis.    Soft. 

Molopoape'rmum.  From  Molops,  a  stripe,  and 
Spenna,  a  seed ;  the  fruit  has  the  appearance 
of  being  striped.    Nat.  Ord.  Umbell^erm. 

M.  (kadariuim,  the  only  species  is  a  large 
vigordus-growing,  handsome  perennial  plant, 
producing  beautiful,  flnely  cut,  fem-llke  leaves, 
often  four  feet  In  diameter.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent plant  for  large  shrubberies  and  is  very 
effective  as  a  solitary  plant  on  lawns.  It  is  a 
native  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
is  propagated  by  di vision,  or  by  seeds  sown 
when  ripe. 

Mo'ltkia.  Named  after  Count  Gadske  Moltke, 
a  Danish  noble.    Nat.  Ord.  BoroffituuxcB. 

M,  cceruUa,  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  beautiful  blue  flowers.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Persia,  grows  freely  with  ordinaiv  garden 
culture,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  root 
division;  introduced  in  1829. 

MoIace'Ua.  A  genus  of  Xrabtoto,  of  hardv,  or 
half-hardy  annuals,  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  M.  IcBvis,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  singulai*  form  of  the  calyces, 
which  are  shallowly  bell-shaped,  and  densely 
arranged  on  ei'ect  totems.  It  forms  an  excellent 
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subject  for  skeletonizing.  Seeds  sown  In  a 
green-house  or  frame  oan  be  planted  out  in 
May. 

Momo'rdica.  Balsam  Pear,  Balsam  Apple. 
From  mardeo,  to  bite ;  the  seeds  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  bitten.    Nat.  Ord.   Oucur- 

A  small  genus  of  annual  and  perennial 
climbing  herbaceous  plants,  with  coarse  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  flowers,  either  white  or 
vellow.  M,  eharanHa,  an  East  Indian  species, 
is  the  Balsam  Pear  of  our  gardens.  It  has 
bright  orange-yellow,  pear-shaped  fruit,  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,and  covered  all  over  with 
little  wart-like  protuberances.  When  ripe  the 
fruit  splits  open  and  turns  back,  and  its  bright 
red  seeds  give  it  a  showy  appearance.  Af. 
halsamina^  fialsam  Apple,  is  in  all  respects  the 
same,  excepting  that  the  fruit  is  smaller  and 
nearly  round.  This  fruit  in  Syria  is  famous  for 
curing  wounds.  They  cut  it  open  when  un- 
ripe, and  infuse  it  in  sweet  oil,  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  some  days  until  the  oil  becomes  red. 
It  may  then  be  applied  to  a  fresh  wound, 
dropped  on  cotton.  They  grow  best  in  a  light 
rich  soil,  with  a  sunny  aspect,  and  should  be 
trained  over  a  trellis  or  on  brush. 

Monadelplioas.  Having  all  the  stamens  united 
by  their  filaments  into  a  tube. 

Monandrotis.    Having  only  one  stamen. 

Mona^rda.  Horse  Mint.  Named  after  M. 
Monardez,  a  physician  of  Seville.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lahiaia, 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
common  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin. 
They  are  mostly  coarse  growing,  and  of  but 
little  beauty.  M.  didyma,  Oswego  Tea,  has 
bright  red,  showy  flowers,  and  is  sometimes 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Bee  Bairn. 

Monardalla.  A  genus  of  hardy  annual  or  peren- 
nial, pleasantly  aromatic,  fragrant  nerbs, 
of  the  natural  order  LabiaUs,  much  resembling 
Monarda  in  aspect  and  inflorescence,  natives 
of  North  West  America.  They  have  bright 
colored  flowers,  in  terminal  heads,  and  are  of 
easy  cultivation.  • 

Moneywort.    See  Lysimachia. 

Moneywort.    Cornish.    Sfibthorpia  Evropcea, 

Monlliform.  Formed  like  a  necklace ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  alternate  swellings  resembling 
beads. 

Moni'mla.  Named  after  Manime  the  wife  of 
Mithridates.  Nat.  Ord.  JtfcmimtaoecB.  A  small 
genus  of  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands.  Their  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  coriaceous,  and  often  slightly  pubes- 
cent; none  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation. 

Monimia'oen.  An  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  Austoalia,  and  the  Southern  Paciflo 
Islands.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  aromatic 
and  fragrant,  and  the  succulent  fruit  of  some 
is  eaten.  There  are  over  twenty  genera 
described  and  over  160  species.  Afontmio, 
XicmsHa,  and  JSoMoa,  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Monkey  Flower.    See  JftmuJua. 

Monkey  Pot.    See  Lecythia. 

Monkey  Pussier.  A  common  name  for  Arau- 
caria  imbricata. 

Mohkiey'u  Dinner-BeU.    See  Bura  orepUana, 

Monk's  Hood.    See  AconUum. 
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Monni'na.  Named  after  Monnino,  Count  de 
Flora  Blanca,  a  Spanish  promoter  of  botany. 
Nat.  Ord.  PolygcUacea. 

A  genus  of  about  fifty  species  of  green- 
house evergreen  herbs,  shrube,  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  Western  America.  The  flowers 
have  usually  a  white  or  yellowish  coroUa,  and 
blue  calycine  wings.  Few  of  the  species  are 
of  any  horticultural  value. 

MonoofasB'tonL  From  monoSf  one,  and  chaiie, 
a  bristle;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  con- 
nective of  the  stamen.  Nat.  Ord.  Afelo^to- 
tnocecB. 

A  genus  of  over  twenty  species,  of  erect, 
branched,  often  tomentose  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  mountains  of  Peru,  New  Grenada,  Mexico, 
and  Guatemala.  They  form  showy  plants, 
and  are  of  easy  culture. 

MonoohiltUL  From  MonoB,  one,  and  cheHoSj  a 
lip ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
VerbenaeoB, 

M.  ghxmifoUu8,  the  only  species  introduced 
from  orazil  in  1838  is  a  very  pretty  low-grow- 
ing stove-house  plant,  with  white  flowers,  re- 
mariLable  for  the  form  of  its  corolla.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Monoootyledons  or  Endogens.  One  of  the 
two  great  classes  into  which  all  flowerinff 
plants  are  divided.  They  are  characterizea 
as  having  the  wood  of  the  stem  irregularly 
disposed  in  longitudinal  bundles,  not  in  con- 
centric layers,  and  having  no  deflned  central 
pith ;  the  leaves  generally  parallel  veined ;  and 
the  flowers  with  organs  mostly  in  threes  or 
fours,  never  in  fives ;  in  grasses,  the  parts  are 
arranged  in  twos  and  threes.  The  embtyo 
with  a  single  cotyledon ;  first  formed  leaves 
alternate,  the  radicle  not  branching  but 
throwing  out  adventitious  roots. 

Monodo'ra.  From  tnonos,  one,  and  doro,  a 
skin ;  in  allusion  to  the  fruit  being  one-celled. 
Nat.  Ord.  Anonacees, 

A  small  genus  of  plant-stove  trees  confined 
to  tropical  Africa.  If.  Myrialica,  or  Calabash 
Nutmeg,  the  only  species  yet  introduced,  has 
large,  variegated,  pendulous,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  followed  by  large  globose  woody  fruit, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  orange,  to  a 
large  melon,  containing  a  number  of  seeds 
which  abound  in  an  aromatic  oil  of  a  nutmeg 
flavor,  and  which  are  commonly  called  Jamaica 
or  American  nutmegs.  It  was  introduced  in 
1843,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood. 

Monoeoions.  Having  male  and  female  organs 
in  different  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Monogra'mma.  From  monoSt  one,  and  gramma^ 
a  writinff ;  referring  to  the  spore  or  seed-cases. 
Nat  Ord.  Polypodiacea. 

A  small  genus  of  very  dwarf  Ferns  from  the 
West  Indies,  requiring  a  warm  green-house. 

Monogynous.  Having  but  one  style,  even 
though  many  carpels  be  present. 

Blonole'na.  From  monoB,  one,  and  olene,  the 
arm ;  alluding  to  the  process  or  arm  from  the 
base  of  the  anther.    Nat.  Ord.  MelasiomaoecB. 

A  genus  of  fleshy,  stemless,  glabrous  plants, 
with  thick  rhizomes,  natives  of  Peru  and 
Grenada.  M.  primulo^flora,  the  only  one  yet 
introduced,  is  a  very  handsome  species.  It 
has  deep,  bright,  pink  flowers  with  a  white 
eye  and  yellow  anthers,  of  free  growth,  and  to 
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propagated  by  division  or  by  cutting  up  the 
rhizomes,  and  starting  them  in  bottom  heat. 

Monolophus.  A  small-growing,  deciduous 
plant,  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Zingiberaoea.  It  has 
slender,  leafy  stems,  about  two  feet  in  height, 
bearing  distiohously  arranged  leaves,  and 
temiinal  oblong  splices  of  pretty  bright  rose- 
colored  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
of  quite  recent  introduction.  Included  under 
KcBmpferia  by  some  authors. 

Monolo'pla.  From  monolopu8f  a  single  cover- 
ing ;  referring  to  the  flower  coverbig.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoeHUB. 

California  woolly  annuals,  allied  to  Chrysan- 
themum. There  are  but  two  species:  one, 
M.  major t  with  yellow  flowers,  is  ratiier  showy ; 
the  other  is  a  mere  weed. 

Mono'panaz.  From  monos^  one,  and  Pwuuc ; 
the  plant  resembling  a  Panax,  and  having  a 
one-celled  ovary.  A  genus  proposed  by  Begel 
to  accommodate  the  ArdCia  OhiesbrechHi  of 
gardens. 

Monope'talous.  Having  one  petal ;  having  all 
the  petals  united  by  their  edges. 

MonophyQloua.  Having  only  one  leaf;  or 
several  leaves  united  by  their  edges  into 
one. 

Mono'psls.  From  monos,  one,  and  opstB,  a 
face;  the  flowers  are  regular,  not  bilabiate. 
Nat.  Ord.  LobeliacecB, 

This  little  annual  deserves  far  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  Lobelia  grucUia, 
except  that  its  flowers  are  round,  the  segments 
being  equal  instead  of  bilabiate,  as  in  Lobelia. 
The  Monopsis  requires  the  treatment  usual 
for  the  other  plants  mentioned,  and  in  the 
same  situations  has  a  much  better  effect,  its 
flowers  being  of  the  same  color,  but  from  their 
form  are  more  showy.  It  is  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  at  present  is  seldom  seen 
in  cultivation.    Introduced  in  1812. 

MonoAopalouB.  Having  one  sepal ;  having  all 
the  sepals  united  by  their  edges. 

Mono'tropa.  The  generic  name  of  the  Indian 
Pipe  or  Corpse  Plant. 

Monotropa'oeas.  An  order  of  leafless  herbs, 
^rasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees,  principally 
Pines  and  Beeches.  There  are  nine  genera, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  species.  Hypopytis, 
Monotropa,  and  SchwemUatiet,  are  native  ex- 
amples of  the  order. 

Monso'iiia.  Named  after  Lady  Ann  Monaon,  a 
correspondent  of  Linneeua.  Mat.  Ord.  Gerani- 
€uxa. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  herbaceous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Geraniums,  but  with  much 
larger  flowers.  Though  but  rarely  seen,  they 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  are  easily 
propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings.  First 
Introduced  from  the  Qtpe  of  Good  Hope  in  1774. 

Monste'ra.  Name  not  explained.  Nat.  Ord. 
AroiddiB, 

A  genus  of  climbing  stove  epiphytes,  for- 
merly known  as  DraconJtiium.  Several  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  in  collections  of  plants 
with  ornamental  foliage.  M.  deiicioaa,  a  Mex- 
ican species,  has  a  succulent  fruit,  with  a 
luscious  pineapple  flavor.  It  is  better  known 
among  us  as  Phxtodendron  periuewm.  Most  of 
the  species  have  holes  in  their  leaves  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  are  curious  and  interesting 
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plants.  They  are  all  excellent  subjects  for  the 
sub-tropical  garden.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
and  by  seeds. 

Monta'noa.    Named  after  Jfontano,  a  Mexican 
politician.    Nat.  Ord.  Oon^posiUB, 

A  genus  of  about  fourteen  species  of  orna- 
mental shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 
from  Mexico  to  Columbia.  AH  hipw$u»tifida 
(S3m.  M.  herad/^&lia,  Polymnia  ffnmdis)  has 
large,  opposite,  deeply-dentate  leaves,  and  is 
much  used  in  Europe  in  sub-tropical  garden- 
ing. It  is  easily  increased  by  seeds,  or  root- 
cuttings. 

Montbre'tia.    Named  in  honor  of  Af  .  Monibrti. 
Nat.  Ord.  Iridaoea, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  but- 
bous  plants,  natives  of  Southern  Africa.  M. 
PoUm,  has  bright,  yellow  flowers,  flushed  on 
the  outside  with  brick-red,  borne  on  spikes, 
six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  twelve  to  twenty 
flowered.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  is  M,  ero- 
conmyiora,  a  very  handsome  hybrid,  raised 
between  Af.  Potaii  and  Orocoamia  aurea.  The 
latter  is  a  vigorous  growing  Iris-looking  plant 
with  scapes,  a  foot  or  more  high,  bearing 
many-flowered  panicles  of  bright  orange-scar- 
let flowers,  from  July  until  frost.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  floriferous  and  showy  of  autumn 
blooming,  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  and  like  the 
Oladioltta  many  beautiful  varieties  have  ori- 
ginated from  seed  and  are  now  cultivated 
under  distinctive  names.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Leia,  and  is  placed  under  TrUonia  by 
some  authors. 


Blonterey  Cypraas.    Oupresaua  maerocarpa. 

Moon  Daisy.  A  common  name  for  Leueanthe- 
mvm,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

Moon-Flo'wer.  A  popular  name  of  Ipomaa 
{(kUonydion)  grandiflora ;  applied  also  to  Ane- 
mone nemoroaa,  and  LeuomfUhemum  Chryacmike- 
moidea. 

Moon-Seed.    See  Meniapermum, 

Moon'VTort.    See  Botrychium  and  Lunaria. 

Mooae  Horn  Fern.    See  Plaiyoerhm  jMhiopiM. 

Moose-'^ood.    See  Dvrca, 

Moqni'lea.  From  the  name  of  one  of  the 
species  In  Guiana.    Nat.  Ord.  RoaacecB. 

A  genus  of  nearly  twenty  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  mostlv  natives  of  Brazil.  The 
powdered  bark  of  M.  tUUia  (the  Carapi  or 
Pottery-tree  of  Para),  baked  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  clay,  makes  vessels  capable  of 
withstanding  a  great  amount  of  heat. 

Moras'a.  Named  after  R.  Moore,  an  English 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridaeea. 

Bulbous  plants  with  very  handsome  flowers, 
nearly  allied  to  Ixla,  from  which  genus  they 
have  been  removed.  They  are  generally 
grown  in  pots.  When  they  have  done  flower- 
ing, they  should  be  kept  dry  till  they  begin  to 
grow  in  spring.  When  planted  in  the  open 
ground  they  should  be  protected  from  frost 
and  heavy  rains.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  and  are  propagated  by 
ofTsets.    Introduced  in  1758.   Syn.  Vieuaaeuxia, 

Morel.  This  group  of  Fungi,  included  in  the 
genus  MorcheUa,  grow  chieflv  In  woods.  Sev- 
eral species  are  distinguished,  all  of  them 
edible,  the  common  Morel  being  esteemed  for 
its  good  qualities,  and  regarded  as  a  greal 
delicacy. 
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Moze'iila.  In  honor  of  M.  Moreno.  Nat.  Ord. 
PtUnukCBCB. 

A  small  genus  of  hot-house  Palms  from 
Peru,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the 
CKamcBdorea,  to  which  genus  they  are  closely 
allied. 

Morlca'ndia.  Named  after  M.  E.  Morioand,  an 
Italian  botanist,  author  of  **  Flora  Yeneta." 
Nat.  Ord.  Cruci^eitB. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  hardy  annual  or 
biennial  herbs,  natives  of  southern  Europe, 
northern  Africa  and  western  Asia,  with  beauti- 
ful large  rosy-purple  or  violet-colored  flowers. 
Propagated  by  seeds,  so¥ni  in  spring  in  a 
warm  di^  situation  out  of  doors. 

Mori'na.  Named  after  L.  Morin,  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Dipaacacea^ 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials. M.  lang^Ma,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  of  India,  is  a  showy  plant, 
growing  two  or  three  feet  high  and  flowering 
freely  from  July  until  October.  Its  habit  of 
growth  resembles  the  Acantkua ;  the  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the  Verbena,  only  thev  are 
larger,  and  produced  in  whorls  around  the 
stem.  The  general  appeaiance  of  the  plant  is 
weedy. 

Morl'nda.  From  moncs,  a  Mulberry,  and 
Indica,  Indian ;  Indian  Mulberry.  Nat.  Ord. 
RubiacecB. 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  erect  or 
scandent  glabrous  shrubs,  or  trees,  all 
natives  of  the  tropics,  3f.  Hndoria  has  pure 
white  flowers  with  a  Jasmine-like  fragrance; 
the  bark  of  the  root  gives  a  rich  red  dye. 

Mori'nga.  Horse-radish  Tree.  From  moringo^ 
the  Indian  name.    Nat.  Ord.  MoringcuxtB, 

The  three  species  that  compose  this  genus 
are  green-house  evergreens  from  north  Airici^ 
western  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
root  of  one  of  the  species,  M.  pterygo9perma,  is 
pungent  and  stimulant,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  Horse-radish.  The  fruit  of  this 
species  is  called  Ben  Nuts,  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted a  fluid  oil,  called  Oil  of  Ben,  used  by 
watchmakers. 

If  orlnga'cesB.  This  natural  order  contains  but 
a  single  genus,  Mormga,  which  see. 

Morlso'nla.  Named  after  Robert  Moriaon  of 
Aberdeen,  Professor  of  botany  at  Oxford  in 
1683.    Nat  Ord.  CapparidacecB. 

A  genus  of  four  species  of  West  Indian  and 
South  American  trees,  with  white  axillary  flow- 
ers and  succulent  fruit.  M,  Americana,  proba- 
bly the  only  species  In  cultivation,  is  of  easy 
culture  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots  in  sand ;  introduced  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1824. 

Mormo'des.  From  nwrmo,  a  goblin ;  referring 
to  the  strange  appearance  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrehidaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  with 
diurk  purple,  curiously  shaped  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  They  are  rarelv  met  under  culti- 
vation and  when  grown  it  is  more  for  their 
singularity  than  their  beauty. 

Mo^ma.  Named  after  Moma,  one  of  Ossian^s 
heroines.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB, 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  beautiful  half-hardy 
annuals,  with  yellow  and  white  everlasting 
flowers,  allied  to  Heliehry8wn;  introduced 
from  Swan  Biver  in  1835.  They  should  be 
started  in  a  hot-bed,  and  planted  out  in  May. 
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Morning  Olory.    See  Ipomcea. 

Morono'bea.  From  Moronobo  or  Coronobo,  the 
Oarribean  name  of  AT.  cocdnea,  Nat.  Ord. 
GuUifem. 

A  small  genus  of  large,  slender-stemmed 
trees  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  Af.  coocinea,  the  Hog  Gum-Tree  has 
large,  white,  termlAal,  solitary  flowers,  and  is 
valuable  for  a  fluid  pellucid  Juice  which  issues 
from  incisions  in  the  trunk  and  which  hardens 
into  a  valuable  medicinal  resin.  It  is  said 
that  in  Jamaica,  hogs  when  injured  rub  them- 
selves against  the  tree  in  order  to  become 
smeared  with  the  Juice,  hence  the  common 
name. 

Bforphology.  That  department  of  lK)tany  which 
treats  of  the  forms  and  modiflcatlons  of  the 
organs  of  the  plants. 

Mo'niB.  Mulberry.  From  mor,  the  Celtic  for 
black ;  referring  to  the  color  of  the  fruit.  Nat 
Ord.  UrticacetE. 

The  species  of  the  Mulberry  grow  from  ten 
to  forty  feet  high,  and  are  more  celebrated  as 
affording  leaves  upon  which  the  Silk-worm 
feeds  than  for  their  fruit,  which  is,  however, 
of  a  very  grateful  quality.  M,  rubra,  the  Bed 
Mulberry,  is  very  common  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  produces  the  best  fruit 
of  any  of  the  species.  Charles  Downing  raised 
a  seedling  from  M.  alba  fnuftioouiis,  which  is 
called  **  Everbearing,'*  and  Justly  so,  as  it 
ripens  its  fruit  earlier  than  any  of  the  species, 
and  keeps  in  bearing  later.  3f.  niffra,  the 
Black  Mulberry,  is  the  species  that  was 
formerly  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  and  was  an 
object  of  much  attention  at  a  veiy  early 
period  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  care  bestowed  upon  it  must  have  been 
solely  on  account  of  its  fruit ;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  of  rearing  silk-worms  was 
confined  to  the  people  of  central  and  southern 
Asia  till  the  sixth  century.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Psalms  that  the  wrath  of  the  Almightv 
destroyed  the  "Mulberry  trees  with  frost, 
and  tnis  must  have  been  recorded  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  Divine  displeasure ; 
for  the  Mulberry  is  universally  known  not  to 
put  forth  its  buds  and  leaves  till  the  season  is 
so  far  advanced  that,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  all  dangers  from  the  frost  are  past. 
We  also  read  in  the  Bible  that  "  David  came 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them  over 
against  the  Mulberry  trees."  This  species  is 
found  wild  in  the  chains  of  the  Caucasus  and 
adjoining  mountains,  and  also  in  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor.  Af.  alba,  the  White  Mulberry,  is  a 
native  of  China,  and,  with  Its  varieties,  is  culti- 
vated for  food  for  the  Silk- worm.  Of  all  the 
varieties,  M,  oI&anMiMcatilis,  is  considered  the 
best,  and  is  the  most  grown  in  silk-producing 
countries.  It  was  tills  variety  that  created  such 
a  mania  in  the  United  States  about  flfty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  asserted  that  silk  was  soon  to 
take  the  place  of  cotton,  and  that  in  all  the 
Middle  States  it  could  be  profitably  produced. 
It  is  now  largely  grown  In  Califoraia  for  rais- 
ing the  Silk-worm. 

MoBOh'axla.     From  moBchoB,  musk;  a  musk- 
smelling  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaiUB. 

A  half-hardy  annual  from  Chili,  interesting 
only  for  the  fragrance  of  the  plant ;  the  fiow- 
ers  are  white,  but  of  little  merit. 

Mosohatns.    Possessing  the  odor  of  musk. 
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Mosquito  Plant.    See  Lopezia  eoronaia. 

Mom.    See  Sphagmmu 

Moss  CampioiL  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
SUene,  -which  see. 

MoMPink.    See  PMfto aubttZoto. 

Mother  of  Tboinands.    lAnairia  OjfmbaUuria. 

Motherv70rt.      Xeomcrtcs,   a   worthless  weed, 
common  in  neglected  and  waste  places ;  also, 
Artemisia  wdgcaria. 

Mountain  Ash.    See  Pfprua  aueuparia,. 

Mountain  Cowslip.    See  PHmula  Auricula. 

Mountain  Fxlnge.    See  AdUumia  drrhosa. 

Mountcdn  Holly.    See  Nemopcmihes, 

Mountain  LaureL    See  Oreodaphne. 

Mountain  Mahoe.    See  PariHuni. 

Mountain  Spinach.    See  Atriplex. 

Mountain  Sweet.  A  Canadian  name  for  Ceano- 
thu8  AmericanuB, 

Mount  Etna  Idly.    See  Stemhergia, 

Mourning  Bride.    See  Scabiosa. 

Mouse-ear  Chiokweed.     See  Oanutiuin, 

Mouse-tail.    Myosurua  minimus. 

Moutan,  or  Tree  PflBony.    See  Pmonia. 

Moving  Plant.    See  Deamodium. 

Muoous,  Muoose.  Covered  with  a  slimy  secre- 
tion, or  with  a  coat  that  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  becomes  slimy;  resembling 
mucus. 

Muoronate.  Abruptly  terminated  by  a  hard, 
sharp  point ;  thus,  mueronato-serrcUs  is  when 
the  serratures  terminate  in  a  hard,  sharp 
point, 

Mucu'na.  Cow  Itch.  The  Brazilian  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  LegumvnaacB. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  well  known  to 
travelers  in  tropical  countries  from  the 
ezceedinglv  annoying  character  of  their  seed- 
pods,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  stinging 
hairs,  easily  detached  by  the  slightest  shake, 
and  causing  great  irritation  if  they  happen  to 
fall  upon  exposed  parts  of  the  body. 

Mud  Plantain.    See  HOercmihera, 

Muehlenbe'okia.  Named  after  H,  O.  Muehlen- 
beck,  a  Swiss  physician.  Nat.  Ord.  Polygon- 
aoecB, 

A  genus  of  twining  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  M,  oomplexa  (syn.  Polygonum 
complexwn)  is  of  dense  and  diffuse  habit,  and 
from  the  distinct  form  and  color  of  its  foliage, 
together  with  its  graceful,  drooping,  wire- 
like  branches,  often  covered  with  transparent 
fruit,  the  tooth-like  divisions  of  which  hang 
like  miniature  icicles  in  small  clusters  on 
lateral  shoots  flrom  the  more  ripened  stems, 
is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  vases  or  hanging 
baskets.  It  is  probably  hardy,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  New  Zealand  in  1870.  M.  platy- 
dada  is  the  name  now  given  by  some  to  the 
plant  known  as  Cooolooa  plaiydada,  which 

MuOcia.  Derivation  unknown.  Nat.  Ord.  Oucur- 
bitacecR, 

A  small  genus  of  C^icurbitoceoB,  nearly  allied 
to  Bryonia.  They  are  confined  to  the  tropics 
of  the  old  world.  M.  scabreUa  is  widely 
diffused.     It  is  an  annual,  scabrous  climbing 
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herb,  with  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  small  yellow 
flowers  and  greenish  fruit,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  is  yellow  or  reddish  when 
ripe. 

Mulberry.    See  Morus, 

Mulberry.   Indian.    See  Morinda. 

Mulberry.   Paper.    Broussonetia  pcq^yrtfera. 

Mulohing.  Placing  leaves  or  rough  litter  around 
newly  planted  trees  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  the  soil  has  been  long  practiced.  Good 
cultivators  apply  leaves,  rough  manure,  etc. ,  to 
the  surfiice  of  the  soil  to  protect  the  roots  of 
certain  plants  against  the  action  of  the  frost,  it 
being  useful,  not  so  much  against  freezing  as 
to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thamng. 
In  strawberry  culture,  the  mulch  applied  in 
the  fall  protects  the  roots  during  winter ;  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  bed,  where,  if  thick 
enough,  it  keeps  down  weeds,  and  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil 
during  the  dry  time  we  are  apt  to  have  between 
the  flowering  and  the  ripening  of  the  Straw- 
berry. The  utility  of  a  mulch  is  not  confined 
to  the  Strawberry  among  fruits ;  Baspberries 
and  Currants  are  much  benefited  by  it;  and 
the  finer  varieties  of  English  Oooseberries,  a 
fruit  with  which  very  few  succeed  in  our  hot 
summers,  can  be  successfully  grown  when  so 
treated.  Newly  planted  trees,  whether  of 
fruiter  ornamental  kinds,  are  much  benefited 
by  a  mulch,  and  its  application  often  settles 
the  question  of  success  or  failure.  We  have 
known  a  whole  Pear  orchard  to  be  mulched, 
and  the  owner  thought  Its  cost  was  more  than 
repaid  by  saving  the  fallen  fruit  from  bruises. 
Spinach  is  protected  in  the  same  way,  and 
Carnations,  Pansies,  Boses,  and  other  partly 
hardy  plants,  are  mulched  in  the  same  manner. 
The  rooting  of  a  layer  is  by  some  gardeners 
thought  to  be  facilitated  bv  plac&g  a  flat 
stone  over  the  buried  branch ;  the  fact  being 
that  the  stone  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  prevents 
the  soil  around  the  cut  portion  flrom  drying 
out,  and  greatly  favors  the  rooting  process. 
Even  in  the  vegetable  garden  mulching  is 
found  useful,  especially  with  Cauliflowers, 
which  flnd  our  summers  quite  too  dry.  The 
material  of  the  mulch  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance ;  mostlv  one  kind  of  litter  wiU  answer 
nearly  as  well  as  another.  The  material  will 
be  governed  in  great  measure  by  locality; 
those  living  near  salt  water  will  flnd  salt  hay, 
as  hav  from  the  marshes  is  called,  the  most 
readily  procured;  those  who  live  near  Pine 
forests  use  the  fallen  leaves,  or  Pine  needles, 
as  they  are  called;  in  the  grain-growing 
districts  straw  is  abundant,  and  nothing  can 
be  better ;  it  can  be  applied  more  thoroughly 
if  run  through  a  cutter.  Leaves  are  Nature's 
own  mulch,  and  answer  admirably,  if  there  \s 
danger  of  their  being  blown  away,  brush  laid 
over  them,  or  even  a  little  earth  sorinkled  on 
them,  will  keep  them  in  place.  One  of  the 
best  materials  to  use  for  summer  mulching  is 
the  green  grass  mowed  from  lawns.  This, 
applied  to  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches 
around  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  small  fruits, 
will  be  found  not  only  to  greatly  beneflt  the 
crop,  particularly  in  dry  weather,  but  will  save 
greatly  in  labor  by  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds.  Stable  manure,  particularly  that 
of  cows,  is  extensively  used  in  Bose  growing 
in  winter,  two  or  three  inches  of  which  is 
placed  over  the  soil,  whether  they  are  grown 
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in  pots  ot  on  benches ;  Moss  mulohing  is  also 
used  for  this  and  other  purposes. 

MuileliL    See  Varbaacum. 

Multlfld.  BiTlded  half-way  into  many  parts  or 
segments. 

Mnntl'ngiii.  Named  after  Abraham  MimHngt 
Professor  of  Botany  at  GroBningen,  162&- 
1683.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacea, 

M.  Cblofriira,  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  handsome  small  evergreen  shrub,  with 
white  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Bramble. 
An  Infusion  of  its  leaves  is  used  as  tea  in 
Caraooas,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1690. 

MnraltJa.  Named  after  John  Von  MutclU,  a 
Swiss  botanist,  1645-1733.  Nat.  Ord.  Poly- 
gaktcea. 

A  genus  of  about  fifty  species  of  green-house 
much-branched  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
Af.  HeiiUeria,  the  species  best  known  to  culti- 
vation, has  small,  purple t  azillarv  flowers, 
and,  under  good  treatment,  is  almost  per- 
petually in  bloom.  It  was  introduced  in  1787, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Mnxioate.    Ck>vered  with  short,  sliarp  points, 
in  Ptinieum  murieaium. 


Mn'rraya.  Named  after  Ptofesaor  Murray, 
editor  of  IAmusub^s  works.  Nat.  Ord.  Rula- 
eea, 

A  small  genus  of  hot-house  evergreen  trees 
from  India,  Java,  and  China,  producing  showy 
white  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant. 

Mumoa'ja.  The  name  of  the  species  in  Brazil. 
Nat.  Ord.  PaaaiHoracecB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  climbers,  with 
showy  scarlet  or  purple  flowers.  The  genus 
was  formerly  included  In  Paesifloraj  and 
should  in  all  respects  be  treated  the  same. 
Natives  of  Brazil. 

Ma'sa.  Banana  or  Plantain.  Named  in  honor 
of  Antonius  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus. 
Nat.  Ord.  ScUamrnea. 

The  representative  species  of  this  interest- 
ing and  useful  genus  are  AT.  paradiitiaoa,  the 
Plantain,  and  Jtf.  aapientitm,  the  Banana.  The 
latter  has  its  stems  marked  with  puiple  spots, 
and  its  fruits  are  shorter  and  rounder  than 
those  of  the  Plantain,  and  are  red  and  yellow 
in  color,  but  otherwise  the  two  plants  are  lit- 
tle different  one  from  the  other.  The  fruit  of 
the  Plantain  is  smaller  and  angular,  and  yel- 
low in  color.  '<They  have  been  cultivated 
from  the  most  remote  times  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, in  sub-tropical  Asia,  America,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits,  which  they 
produce  in  enormous  quantities,  with  very 
little  attention.  There  are  several  varieties, 
the  fruits  of  which  differ  in  color  and  taste. 
The  starch  in  the  unripe  fruit  becomes  con- 
verted, as  it  ripens,  into  mucilage  and  sugar. 
They  are  highly  nutritious,  and  serve  as  the 
staple  food  of  a  large  number  of  the  human 
race.  Though  less  nutritious  than  wheat  or 
potatoes,  vet  the  space  occupied  by  their  cul- 
ture and  the  care  required  are  so  verv  much 
less,  that  Humboldt  has  calculated  the  pro- 
duce of  Bananas  compared  to  that  of  Wheat 
as  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  Potatoes  as  44  to  1. 
Plantain  meal  is  obtained  by  powdering  the 
dried  fruit.  It  is  very  nutritious,  as  it  con- 
tains not  only  starch,  but  proteine  or  flesh- 
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forming  material.  The  fruits  of  the  Plantain 
are  stated  by  chemists  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
in  composition  and  nutritive  qualities  to  the 
Potato,  and  the  Plantain  meal  to  Bice.  The 
natives  in  many  parts  of  India  live  almost 
entirely  on  Plantains,  and  the  stems,  laden 
with  fruit,  are  made  use  of  at  wedding  fes- 
tivities, in  token  of  plenty."  The  Banana  is 
not  known  in  an  uncultivated  state.  The 
wildest  tribes  in  South  America,  who  depend 
upon  this  fruit  for  subsistence,  propagate  the 
plant  by  suckers.  Eight  or  nine  months  after 
the  sucker  has  been  planted,  the  Banana 
begins  to  form  its  clusters,  and  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  picking  in  two  or  three  months 
thereafter.  When  the  stalk  is  cut,  the  fruit 
of  which  has  ripened,  a  sprout  is  put  forth, 
which  again  bears  fruit  in  three  months.  The 
whole  labor  of  cultivation  that  is  required  for 
a  plantation  of  Bananas,  Is  to  cut  the  stalks 
laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  to  give  the  plants  a 
slight  nouHshment  once  or  twice  a  year  by 
digging  round  the  roots.  The  yield  per  acre, 
with  the  little  or  no  care  bestowed,  is  oetween 
fifty  and  sixty  tons  of  ripe  fruit.  The  Banana 
is  often  cultivated  in  the  green-house.  M, 
Cavendiahii  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  it  is 
a  dwarf  species,  from  China,  rarely  growing 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  is  exceedingly 
ornamental.  In  a  warm  house  it  ripens  its 
fruit  to  perfection,  and  the  flavor  is  far 
superior  to  that  which  is  found  in  our  markets, 
which  is  picked  quite  green,  and  ripened  in 
holds  of  vessels  or  in  fruit  stores.  M,  miperha 
and  M.  Ensete  have  foliage  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, and  are  often  grown  on  the  lawn  as 
ornamental  plants.  M.  coccmea,  a  native  of 
Cochin  China,  has  sx>athes  of  a  bright- scarlet 
color,  tipped  with  yellow,  and  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant  in  a  stove  or  warm  green-house. 

Masca'ri  Grape  Hvacinth.  From  tncechoe, 
musk;  the  smell  of  the  fiowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lilia4XCB. 

A  small  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  with  small 
white  or  blue  globular  fiowers,  in  racemes,  at 
the  end  of  a  simple  stalk.  They  only  require 
planting  where  they  can  remain  many  years 
without  being  disturbed.  Though  natives  of 
middle  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region, 
they  have  become  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  some  fields  are  literally  blue  with  the 
fiowers  in  early  spring.  From  their  peculiar 
fragrance,  the  plant  is  often  called  '*  Baby's 
Breath." 

MofloL  An  important  tribe  of  Cryptogams, 
comprising  the  true  Mosses. 

MashroonL  Agaricua  eampeatria.  The  great 
interest  now  t^ing  taken  in  Mushroom  culture 
in  the  United  States  has  induced  us  to  treat 
the  subject  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  our  space 
will  permit.  Mushrooms  may  be  grown 
either  in  a  house  specially  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  cellars,  out-houses,  sheds,  under 
green-house  stages,  tables,  or,  as  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  caves  or  other 
subterranean  places,  as  light  is  not  necessary 
to  their  growth.  There  is  a  peculiar  interest 
in  Mushroom  culture  to  the  amateur  or  begin- 
ner, from  the  fact  that,  while  inidl  other  culti- 
vated plants  we  have  something  tangible  to 
start  with — either  plants,  seeds,  or  roots — 
we  have  neither,  here,  as  far  as  the  naked  eye 
can  see;   for  the  white  mouldy  substance 
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called  spawn  is  not  easily  imagined  to  be 
either,  though  we  know,  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  that  the  germs  or  spores  are  to 
be  found  in  countless  numbers  on  the  *' gills  " 
of  the  fully-developed  Mushroom,  and  these, 
without  doubt,  when  falling  in  a  congenial 
"  soil,"  form  the  spavm  which  we  plant  to  de- 
velop the  Mushroom.  But  an  extended 
botanical  or  physiological  inquiry  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  subject  of  culture.  As  there  is  no 
necessity  for  light  in  Mushroom  culture,  the 
usual  method  of  growing  them,  where  there  is 
a  green-house,  is  to  use  the  sheds  used  for 
potting,  packing,  or  for  covering  the  boiler 
pits ;  and  the  portion  of  them  used  for  Mush- 
room growing  is  generally  four  feet  from  the 
back  wall,  starting  on  the  floor  of  the  shed 
with  the  first  bed,  the  additional  beds  being 
formed  of  shelving  of  the  same  width,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  raised  one 
above  another  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  like 
steamboat  sleeping  berths.  Of  course,  if  the 
shed  is  used  for  growing  Mushrooms  exclu- 
sively, these  beds  will  be  formed  in  the  middle 
and  front  of  the  shed,  leaving  say  three  feet 
walks  between  each  tier  of  Mushroom  beds ; 
for  example,  if  the  shed  is  eleven  feet  wide, 
it  will  give  two  Mushroom  beds  four  feet  wide 
on  each  side,  with  a  three-feet  walk  in  the 
centre;  or  if  twenty-two  feet  wide,  the  beds 
for  Mushrooms  should  be  four  feet  wide  at 
front  and  rear,  with  an  eight-feet  bed  in  the 
centre,  and  three  feet  walks  all  around,  the 
eight-feet  bed  being  accessible  from  the  walks 
on  either  side.  When  a  Mushroom  bed  is 
made  under  the  green-hoose  bench,  the  bench 
must  be  made  of  slate  or  other  material,  to 

Srevent  the  water  getting  through,  otherwise 
[ushrooms  could  not  well  be  raised  under  it. 
The  bed  must  also  be  formed  under  such 
benches  as  have  no  pipe  or  flues  under  them, 
as  the  heat  from  such  near  to  the  bed  would 
be  hurtful.  Where  there  is  a  superfluity  of 
cellar-room,  there  is  no  better  place  to  raise 
Mushrooms,  as  the  cool  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  cellar 
is  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this  vege- 
table than  structures  above  ground.  The  beds 
may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  depth  above 
recommended ;  or,  where  portable  Mushroom 
beds  are  wanted,  boxes  may  be  used  of  the 
requisite  depth  and  of  convenient  size.  The 
temperature  of  the  apartment  where  Mush- 
rooms are  to  be  grown  during  the  winter 
months  should  range  from  65^  to  BS**,  and, 
consequently,  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  the  crop  in  the  winter  months  unless 
artificial  means  were  used  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature to  that  height;  for  though  the 
manure  in  the  beds  were  up  to  80''  when  first 
made,  it  would  only  partially  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  an  unheated  building  in  winter. 
Frobably  the  best  time  to  begin  making  the 
beds  for  a  crop  wanted  in  winter  is  during 
Augpist  and  September,  as  at  that  season  the 
temperature  is  high  enough  to  cause  the 
spawn  to  germinate  freely,  so  that  the  first 
beds  made  in  August  will  give  the  first  crop 
during  December;  those  in  September,  in 
January  or  February;  and  so  on.  The  fol- 
lowing plan,  given  in  our  work,  *'  Gardening 
for  Profit,"  has  been  extensively  practiced  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  with  rare  instances  of 
failure,  even  by  those  who  never  before 
attempted   the  culture  of  the   Mushroom: 
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**Let  fresh  horse  droppings  be  procured  from 
the  stables  each  day,  in  quantity  not  less, 
perhaps,  tlian  a  good  barrowful.  To  every 
barrowload  of  droppings  add  about  the  same 
weigld  (which  will  be  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  in  bulk)  of  fresh  loam  from  a  pasture,  or 
sod  land  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  that  has  not 
been  manured ;  the  danger  of  old  manured 
soil  being,  that  it  may  contain  spurious /toij^ 
Let  the  aroppings  and  soil  be  mixed  together 
day  by  day  as  the  droppings  can  be  procured. 
If  thev  can  be  had  all  at  once  in  quantity 
enough,  so  much  the  better.  Let  the  heap  be 
turned  every  day,  so  that  it  Is  not  allowed  to 
heat  violently,  untUyou  have  got  enough  to 
form  the  bed  of  the  oimenslons  required.  Be 
careful  that  you  keep  it  under  cover,  so  that 
it  cannot  possibly  get  wet.  Now,  from  the 
prepared  heap  of  droppings  and  soil,  spread 
over  the  bed  a  thin  laver ;  pound  this  nrmly 
down  with  a  brick,  ana  so  on  till  it  reaches  a 
depth  of  eight  inches.  Be  careful  that  it  is 
not  more  nor  less  than  eight  inches ;  more  will 
cause  the  mass  to  heat  too  violently,  while  less 
is  hardly  enough.  Into  this  bed  plunge  a 
thermometer ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  bed  will 
heat  so  that  it  will  run  up  to  100^  or  over ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  declines  to  90^,  take  a  dib' 
ble,  or  sharp  stick,  and  make  holes  three  or 
four  inches  deep  all  over  the  bed  at  twelve 
inches  each  way ;  into  each  hole  put  a  piece 
of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  cover- 
ing up  the  hole  again  with  the  compost,  so 
that  it  will  present  the  same  level,  firm  sur- 
face as  before  the  spawn  was  put  in.  Let  it 
remain  in  this  condition  for  about  ten  or 
twelve  days,  by  which  time  the  spawn  will 
have  *run'  through  the  whole  bed.  Now 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
nearly  two  inches  of  fresh  loam ;  firm  it  down 
moderatelv  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and 
cover  up  the  bed  with  three  or  four  Inches  of 
hay  or  straw.  This  completes  the  whole 
operation  of  *  planting  the  crop.'  Nothing 
now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  attend  to  the 
proper  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture.  If  you 
can  control  the  means  of  heating,  so  that  the 
place  can  be  kept  uniformly  at  a  temperature 
of  eO*',  all  the  better;  if  not,  it  may  range 
from  40^  to  60^.  It  should  never  get  below 
40?,  else  the  bed  will  become  cold  and  delay 
the  crop  until  too  late  in  the  season  to  be 

erofitable.  Unless  the  air  of  the  house  has 
een  unusually'  dry,  the  Mushrooms  will 
appear  before  any  water  is  required;  but 
examination  should  be  made,  and  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  appears  dry,  a  gentle  sprinkling 
of  water,  heated  to  about  100^,  must  be  given. 
With  this  treatment,  beginning  in  August, 
our  first  crop  is  ready  for  use  in  December; 
while  beginning  in  September,  the  crop  should 
be  ready  In  Januai^  and  February.  The 
Mushrooms  do  not  come  up  all  at  once,  but 
from  three  to  four  weeks  will  be  needed  to  get 
off  the  first  crop.  After  this,  a  slight  dress- 
ing of  fresh  soil  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  Is 
spread  over  the  bed,  and  again  beaten  down 
with  the  spade ;  this  is  gently  watered  with 
tepid  water  when  dry,  and  a  second  crop  of 
Mushrooms  (often  better  than  the  first)  is 
gathered  in  March  or  April.  To  show  how  a 
simple  oversight  in  our  operations  may  defeat 
the  whole  work,  I  will  state  that  in  mj  first 
attempt  at  Mushroom  growing  I  labored  for 
two  years  without  being  able  to  produce  a 
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single  Mushroom.  In  my  apprentloe  days  I 
had  known  no  such  wprd  as  fail  in  so  simple  a 
matter ;  but  here,  on  my  first  attempt,  on  my 
own  responsibility,  I  was  met  by  total  failure. 
Every  authority  was  consulted,  all  the  yarious 
methods  tried,  but  with  no  better  sucoess.  In 
all  such  cases  something  must  be  blamed,  and 
I  pronounced  the  spawn  worthless ;  but  this 
could  not  well  be,  as  a  friend  had  abundant 
crops  growing  from  spawn  received  from  the 
same  source.  Driven  into  a  comer  by  this 
information,  I  made  another  exploration  of 
my  'authorities,'  and  was  fortunate  to  find 
in  one  of  them  a  single  sentence  that  at  once 
showed  where  mv  error  had  been ;  it  was  to 
*  be  careful  to  delay  the  covering  with  mould 
until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  bed  had 
been  spawned.'  Now,  in  all  the  different 
methods  I  had  tried,  I  had  in  each  invaria- 
bly put  in  the  spawn,  and  at  once  put  on  the 
two-inch  covering  of  soil,  which  had  the 
effect  to  shutdown  the  steam,  thereby  raising 
the  temperature  in  the  bed  to  a  degree  that 
destroyed  the  spawn,  and  consequently 
defeated  my  whole  operations.  My  excuse 
for  this  digression  is  to  show  the  importance 
of  what  might  otherwise  be  thought  unneces- 
sary details.  Although  spawn  is  procurable 
at  cheap  rates  in  all  horticultural  stores,  yet 
to  such  as  desire  to  make  it  themselves,  I 
give  the  following  brief  directions:  Take 
equal  portions  of  horse  droppings,  cow  dung, 
and  fresh  loam,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
together,  as  you  would  make  mortar;  then 
form  it  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  large 
bricks;  place  these  on  edge,  under  cover, 
until  they  become  half  dry ;  then  insert  into 
each  a  piece  of  spawn  half  an  inch  or  so 
square,  and  let  the  bricks  remain  until  they 
are  quite  dry ;  then  spread  about  eight  inches 
of  horse  dung  over  the  fioor  of  the  shed,  on 
which  build  the  bricks  in  a  pile  three  feet 
wide  by  three  feet  high,  keeping  the  side  in 
which  the  spawn  has  been  put  uppermost; 
then  cover  them  over  with  sufficient  stable 
manure,  so  as  to  give  a  gentle  heat,  not 
exceeding  lOO**,  through  the  whole.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  the  spawn  will  have  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  mass  of  each  brick ;  they 
are  then  removed  to  a  dry  place,  and  win 
retain  their  vital  properties  for  many  years. 
There  is  not  the  least  question  that  the  culti- 
vation of  Mushrooms  for  market,  forced  in 
the  manner  detailed,  will  give  a  larger  profit 
for  the  labor  and  capital  invested  than  that 
from  any  other  vegetable.  The  supply  has 
never  yet  been  half  enough,  and  sellers  have 
had  prices  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  I 
know  of  no  house  that  has  been  especially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  markets 
have  been  supplied  from  beds  formed  in  out- 
of-the-way  comers,  giving  only  an  uncertain 
and  irregular  supply,  very  discouraging  to 
buyers.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mushroom  houses,  roughly  built,  but  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  purpose,  would,  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  of  our  large  cities,  pay  a  profit 
of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of 
construction." 

The  following  article  was  written  to  a  re- 
quest made  by  me  to  John  G.  Gardner,  Jobs- 
town,  N.  J.,  who  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful as  a  grower  of  Mushrooms. 

"  Having  been  interested  in  the  culture  of 
Mushrooms  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  both  in 
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England  and  in  this  country,  and  having  read 
almost  everything  written  on  the  subject, 
besides  having  had  ample  experience  every 
year,  growing  them  successfully  in  various 
ways,  under  green-house  benches,  in  cellars, 
and  in  houses  constructed  especially  for 
Mushroom  culture ;  it  is  only  after  close  study 
that  I  have  been  able  during  the  last  three 
years  to  produce  enough  in  quantity  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expense  attending  their  cul- 
ture. Starting  with  these  facts  uppermost  in 
my  mind — that  I  could  not  realize  Mushrooms 
enough  in  value  as  an  equivalent  of  labor  and 
material  expended,  and  that  at  some  future 
time  I  might  have  to  grow  them  for  market,  I 
concluded  t^at  I  must  become  more  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  their  development,  and 
closely  watehed  from  day  to  day  all  stages  of 
operations,  until  the  Mushrooms  appeared 
upon  the  surface  of  the  beds. 

**The  first  serious  drawback  I  saw,  was  the 
falling  off  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
quantity  gathered,  and  upon  examining  the 
beds  I  found  abundance  of  spawn  in  thread- 
like form  looking  healthy,  and  Mushrooms 
already  formed  upon  the  ends  of  the  threads, 
but  only  a  few  developed,  ninety  per  cent, 
becoming  brown  in  color  after  showing  upon 
the  surface  the  size  of  small  peas.  Now  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause  of  this  falling  off; 
with  the  spawn  in  perfect  health,  and  as  some 
of  the  beds  in  the  same  house  having  had 
exactly  the  same  treatment,  spawned  and 
commenced  bearing^  at  the  same  time  were 
stUl  bearing  well,  being  positive  also  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  had  not  been  changed, 
and  that  the  beds  were  moist  enough,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  food  of  the 
Mushroom  had  been  all  absorbed,  and  nothing 
left  to  develop  the  thread-like  forms  into 
Mushrooms,  and  that  what  was  needed  was 
food  prepared  in  a  soluble  form  that  I  could 
apply  at  this  stage  of  falling  off.  I  had  read 
that  the  Mushroom  abounds  in  nitrogen,  and 
that  this  substance  must  be  a  necessary  ele- 
ment, but  in  what  form  did  the  Mushroom  teke 
it  up?  I  knew  also  that  from  beds  that  would 
not  ferment  although  in  a  house  of  the  proper 
temperature,  I  could  not  get  a  crop,  so  it  ap- 
peared clear  to  me  that  fermentetion  was  the 
means  of  preparing  the  nitrogen,  causing  it  to 
take  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  that  in  this 
state  it  became  soluble,  and  fit  for  plant  food. 
At  once  then  I  saw  this  to  be  the  cardinal 
point— that  this  ammonia  must  be  retained 
in  the  beds,  that  the  labor  of  turning  and  dry- 
ing the  material,  and  all  the  foundation  that 
took  place  in  the  manure  was  a  loss,  as  the 
nitrogen  escaped  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  but 
until  some  other  material  than  horse-stable 
manure  be  used  for  the  beds  (and  I  believe  it 
will  be  practical  in  the  near  future  to  use 
other  material),  there  will  be  a  loss  of  am- 
monia from  the  beds  by  fermentation  in 
different  stages.  I  have  been  experimenting 
with  sphagnum  moss  and  cocoanut  fibre, 
using  hot  water  to  get  the  proper  temperature 
to  produce  the  spawn  in  an  active  state,  and 
covering  with  soil,  charged  with  ammonia,  I 
have  been  successful  in  raising  healthy  Mush- 
rooms. 

**  In  October,  1886,  being  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  my  experimente,  and  feeling  certain 
that  I  had  mastered  the  fundamental  part  of 
*  Mushroom    Culture,'     I  made    a    radical 
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change  in  my  operations*  which  I  give  in 
detail.  First,  however,  I  will  give  some  idea 
of  my  house.  It  had  been  a  storage  cellar  for 
root8,60x24  feet,  with  a  cement  floor,  and  below 
ground  level.  I  had  six  rows  of  2^  inch  pipe 
put  in  to  keep  up  a  proper  temperature  in 
severe  weather,  tore  out  all  the  Selves  and 
benches  of  the  old  system,  and  formed  the 
bed  on  the  floor.  I  received  the  manure  by 
the  cars  from  New  York,  and  had  it  unloaded 
and  carted  at  once,  making  the  bed  the  same 
day,  passing  the  manure  through  openings  in 
the  walls,  and  levelling  it  to  an  even  depth  of 
fifteen  inches.  The  next  day  I  had  soil  from 
the  vegetable  garden,  a  rich  mellow  loam, 
oarted  and  put  on  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches  over  one  half  of  the  bed,  lengUiwise  in 
the  house.  The  other  half  of  the  bed  I  had 
forked  up  loosely  three  inches  in  depth,  so  as 
to  dry  and  ferment  as  quickly  as  possible, 
throwing  open  all  the  windows  and  doors.  In 
twelve  days  after  making  the  bed  in  the  part 
that  had  no  soil  upon  it,  I  cut  drills  with  a  hoe 
sixteen  inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep 
lengthwise  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  spawn, 
'  leaving  drills  uncovered  two  days. '  Finding 
the  temperature  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill  to  be 
96'',and  the  bed  below  getting  dry,  I  took  soil  by 
hand,  and  spreading  a  little  thinly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drill,  I  put  in  the  spawn,  which 
was  in  cake  form,  broken  Into  pieces  the  size 
of  a  small  egg,  then  moistening  it  in  each 
drill  by  a  sprinkler,  I  partially  closed  the 
housot  so  as  to  hold  a  warm  damp  moisture 
over  the  spawn.  On  the  second  day,  finding 
the  temperature  falling,  I  pulled  the  manure 
loosely  over  the  spawn  with  a  rake,  and  plac- 
ing a  thermometer  at  the  same  depth  as  the 
spawn,  I  found  next  morning  the  temperature 
to  be  90*^.  I  then  tamped  the  bed  down  to  a 
level  surface,  and  passing  the  soil  from  the 
other  part  of  the  bed  upon  the  spawned  part, 
I  forked  up  the  surface  loose,  and  threw  the 
house  open  again  to  diy  the  bed  ready  for 
spawning,  which  was  in  half  the  time  of  the 
first  part.  When  spawned  half  the  soil  was 
passed  over  again  and  the  whole  surface  made 
even  and  tamped  down  firmly.  In  five  weeks 
I  gathered  Mushrooms,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  following  May,  when  the  warm 
weather  set  in  and  the  Maggot  played  havoc 
with  them  in  all  stages.  The  soil  was 
thoroughly  charged  with  ammonia  as  it  lay 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  during  the  whole 
fermentation,  and  furnishing  the  food  for  the 
Mushroom.  The  moisture  of  the  house  was 
kept  up  by  fermenting  manure  in  oil  barrels, 
which  were  recharged  as  they  cooled  oiT.  The 
temperature  was  kept  at  67^,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ;  other  artificial  heat  by  steam  or  flue 
heating  would  have  answered  nearly  the 
same  purpose. 

"For  growing  Mushrooms  in  fruit-houses 
such  as  a  peaohhouse  or  grapery,  I  use  hot- 
bed sashes,  forming  the  frames  with  boards, 
making  the  beds  directly  upon  the  soil  of  the 
border.  These  beds  I  form  with  the  manure 
as  soon  as  received,  making  them  one  foot  in 
thickness,  and  treading  down  firmly.  I  then 
spread  one  and  a  half  Inches  of  soil  evenly 
over  the  surface,  and  fork  up  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  manure  with  it,  intermixing  it  slightly  so 
as  to  prevent  the  soil  forming  a  cake-Uke  sur- 
fkoe :  I  then  add  two  inches  of  manure,  which 
la  left  loose  on  the  top  of  the  bed.   I  find  that 
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the  soil  lessens  the  fermentation  near  the  sur- 
face, and  that  a  large  amount  of  the  ammonia 
is  gathered  in  the  lobse  manure  which  Is 
much  cooler  and  damper  than  the  body  of  the 
bod  below  the  soil.  I  spawn  at  a  temperature 
of  90^  to  95^,  placing  the  spawn  in  drills  one 
foot  apart  ana  two  inches  deep,  using  one  and  a 
half  bricks  to  a  sash  6x3  feet,  finishing  with 
one  and  a  half  inches  of  soil  direct  from  the 
vegetable  garden.  I  find  when  fresh  manure 
is  formed  into  beds,  that  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  ceasing,  the  manure  becomes  nearly 
dry,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  raising 
the  temperature  when  the  beds  are  soiled 
directly  after  spawning.  The  Bashes  are  then 
put  on,  each  one  being  tilted  an  inch  or  so  to 
let  out  the  moisture  ^veu  off  by  the  beds,  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  dry  upon  the  surface  until 
the  Mushrooms  appear,  after  which  the  soil 
must  be  kept  moist,  the  supply  of  air  being 
regulated  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  become  dry. 
Strong  light,  or  8un*s  rays  must  be  kept  off 
the  sashes  to  keep  an  even  temperature,  as  a 
sudden  raise  of  10^  would  be  of  great  detriment 
to  the  young  Mushrooms  near  the  surface.  I 
spread  half  a  peck  of  soil  charged  with  Am- 
monia under  each  sash  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  every  two  weeks,  after  gathering  has 
commenced,  which  should  be  in  from  five  to 
six  weeks.  Frames  made  up  in  this  way  will 
bear  good  crops  from  November  to  April. 

**Be]Cabks.  Mushroom  spores  will  repro- 
duce themselves  in  fourteen  days,  from  dry 
spawn  put  into  active  state,  so  in  case  where 
the  beds  have  been  found  dry,  after  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased,  which  is  often  the  case  if  not 
watched  closely ;  after  having  been  spawned 
two  weeks,  take  a  watering  pot  with  a  fine 
sprinkler  and  water  the  surface  so  as  to  pen- 
etrate about  two  inches  with  water  at  90 
degrees,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  house  10  degrees.  Mushrooms 
will  then  appear  in  from  five  to  six  weeks. 

*  *  Bbbt  Teupebatubb  for  Mushroom-house 
57  degrees. 

*  *  Bbbt  Condition.  Moist  only  to  a  percep- 
tible degree,  the  surface  soil  kept  damp  by 
watering  moderately  with  clear  water,  of  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  80  degrees,  ap- 
plied with  a  syringe  or  a  watering-pot  with  a 
fine  sprinkler.  To  have  the  beds  packed 
solidly,  as  recommended  by  a  great  many 
growers,  is  a  mistake,  as  the  thread-like 
spawn,  cannot  travel  freely  enough  through 
the  material  of  the  bed — have  the  beds  firm 
onlv.  For  storing  spawn  in  a  diy  state,  with 
which  to  spawn  other  beds,  it  is  best  to  have 
it  in  solid  material  as  it  will  handle  better 
than  in  flakes. 

«*  ATM08PHBBB.  Tho  best  means  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Mushroom-house  moist.  Is  to 
place  a  few  barrels  of  fermenting  manure  in 
the  house,  changing  them  when  cooled  off. 
This  will  obviate  running  the  risk  of  getting 
the  beds  too  wet  from  the  syringe  or  watering 
pot. 

<  *  y  BNTiiiATiOK.  The  passage  of  air  must  be 
from  the  top,  and  must  be  fully  under  control 
at  a  temperature  not  below  45  degrees  on 
entering  the  house.  Avoid  all  currents  of  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed  when  in  bearing. 

**  Hbatino.  Use  hot- water  pipes  as  little 
as  possible,  and  only  when  the  house  drops 
below  55  degrees.  Hot-water  pipes  within 
eight  inches  of  the  bed  will  damage  the  Mush- 
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rooms.  Keep  a  temperature  as  near  67  degrees 
as  possible,  a  sudden  change  of  ten  degrees 
higher  or  lower  will  have  a  had  effect." 

MUSHBOOMS  ON  PaSTUBB   LAVDS,  BTO.       A 

simple  method  of  growing  Mushrooms  on 
pasture  lands  or  on  lawns  is  to  take  pieces  of 
spawn — about  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut — and 
lift  the  sod  with  a  trowel  or  spade.  Just  suf&- 
cient  to  get  the  spawn  under  it  and  then  press 
it  down  tight.  Set  the  pieces  of  spawn  one  to 
two  feet  apart.  Three  or  four  dollars'  worth 
of  spawn,  which  can  be  got  from  any  seeds- 
man, is  sufQcient  for  an  acre. 

The  beet  time  to  place  the  spawn  imder  the 
sod  is  from  middle  of  May  to  middle  of  June, 
and  in  a  favorable  season  a  fair  crop  can  be 
expected  the  following  September,  or  in  three 
or  four  months  from  time  of  planting. 

Musk  Mallow.    See  Malva. 

Moskmelon.  Oueumia  melo.  See  Citcumia, 
The  cultivation  of  the  Muskmelon  was  car- 
ried on  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  the  central  part  of  Asia,  and 
to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  from 
Persia;  but  the  date  of  its  first  culture  is  so 
remote  that  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  oti 
the  subject.  It  appears  to  have  been  brought 
into  Italy  early  in  the  first  century,  if  not  be- 
fore, as  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  died 
from  suffocation  caused  by  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  A.  D.  79.  In  his  works  he  de- 
scribes the  methods  by  which  Melons  were 
grown  or  forced,  so  as  to  be  obtained  for  the 
ISmperor  Tiberius  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Of  the  Melon  there  are  many  varieties.  Of 
the  various  classes  of  Melons,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  is  the  Cantaloup,  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Jacquin,  derives  its  name  from 
Gantalouppi,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Pope, 
near  Bome,  where  this  sort,  brought  from 
Armenia  by  the  missionaries,  was  first  culti- 
vated. The  flesh  of  this,  with  its  varieties,  is 
yellowish  or  pink.  The  Nutmeg  and  Citron 
varieties,  which  are  the  more  common  in  our 
markets,  are  supposed  to  be  the  African  or 

S^pUan  Melons  of  the  early  writers.  The 
elons  of  Persia  have  long  borne  a  high 
cliaracter,  and  differ  materially  from  the 
varieties  commonly  cultivated.  Thev  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  sweet,  and  instead  of  the 
thick  lind  of  the  common  melons,  they  have 
a  very  thin  and  delicate  skin,  which  makes  a 
fruit  of  the  same  apparent  size  contain  nearly 
twice  as  much  edible  flesh.  From  this 
peculiarity  they  are  diflicult  to  handle  and 
ship ;  and  they  are  likewise  more  diflicult  of 
culture,  requiring  a  long,  warm  season  to 
ripen  to  perfection.  The  most  popular 
Melon  of  the  New  York  markets  is  the 
«*  Hackensack,"  a  green-fleshed,  flnely  netted 
variety,  cultivated  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Mask-Plant.    See  Mimuiue  Moachatus. 

Miiak>Thistle.     Oarduua  Nutans. 

Mnak  Tree,  or  Muak  'Wood.    Eurybia  {Aster) 
argophyUti. 

Mnaqnash  Root.    One  of  the  popular  names  of 
Cfidsta  nuusulata, 

Mamm'ndA.    The  CHngalese  name  of  one  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  RubiaeecB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  shrubs. 
M.frondosa  is  a  very  pretty  species,  with  ter- 
minal clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  surrounded 
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by  bracts  of  pure  white,  which  give  it  a  very 
singular  appearance.  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  esteemed  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  M.  tmyiora  is  a  vigorous,  free- 
flowering,  handsome  plant,  suitable  for  basket 
culture.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  1814. 

Mn'sschia.  Named  affcer  J,  H.  Mussehe,  once 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Qhent. 
Nat.  Ord.  CampoMdaoea, 

A  small  genus  of  perennial  herbs  or  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Island  of  Madiera.  M, 
aurea  is  a  fine  herbaceous  perennial,  bearing 
its  rich,  golden-yellow  flowers  in  erect,  loose 
panicles.  Introduced  in  1777.  Syn.  Campus- 
nulaaiuirea. 

Mustard.    See  Sinapis. 

Mustard.  Hedge.    See  Erjfsimum. 

Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture.  SupposM  to  be 
the  common  Mustard-plant  (Sinapis  a2&a,  or 
nigra),  which  in  Palestine  is  said  to  attain  the 
height  of  ten  to  flfteen  feet.  The  late  Dr. 
Boyle  endeavored  to  prove  that  Salvadora 
Persica  was  meant,  but  this  tree  does  not  grow 
in  Galilee. 

Mutioous.    Pointless. 

Muti'sia.  Named  after  C.  MuHst  a  South  Ameri- 
can botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  ChmposUtB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  green-house 
climbing  plants,  natives  of  South  America, 
chiefly  conflned  to  the  Andes  of  the  West,  and 
especially  of  Chili.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  heads  or  clusters,  and  are  mostly 
of  a  pink,  purple,  or  yellow  color.  Thev  re- 
quire a  warm  place  in  tiie  green-house.  Prop- 
agated by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1832. 

MyoeHtun.  A  word  equivalent  to  spawn,  de- 
noting the  negative  part  of  Fimgi,  the  greater 
part  of  what  most  readily  attracts  attention 
being  frequently  merely  the  fructiflcation. 
The  vegetative  part  of  a  mushroom,  for  in- 
stance, is  represented  by  the  delicate  white 
down  and  strings  which  traverse  the  soil,  the 
fruit  is  the  stem,  pileus,  and  gills,  which  we 
call  the  mushroom.  Fungi,  except  the  lowest 
forms,  are  made  up  chiefly  of  long,  slender 
threads,  composed  of  rows  of  cells  placed  end 
to  end :  these  threads  usually  branch,  and  are 
interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  tissue  that  seems 
frequently  composed  of  cells  united  in  the 
way  observed  among  other  plants,  though 
really  only  a  false,  soft^  cellular  tissue. 

Mygi'nda.  Named  after  Francis  von  Mygind,  a 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Cekiaira4sea, 

A  small  genus  of  glabrous  or  pilose  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America  and  Chili.  M. 
Uxt^oUa,  the  best  known  species,  has  small 
white  flowers  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  It  was  introduced  in  1795,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood. 

Mylooa'ryum.  Buck-wheat  Tree.  From  Myle, 
a  mill,  and  karyon,  a  nut ;  the  dry  seeds  have 
four  wings  like  a  windmill.  Nat.  Ord.  OyrU- 
laeecB. 

M,  ligustrinum,  the  only  species  is  a  half- 
hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  terminal  racemes 
of  white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Southern  United  Stetes,  and  succeeds  best 
here  in  the  cool  green-house.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  stiooto. 
This  plant  is  now  named  Cliflonia  Ug%»8trina  by 
many  botenisto. 
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Myopo'rum.  The  typical  genus  of  MyoporacecB^ 
consisting  of  upwards  of  fifteen  species  of 
shrubs  chiefly  from  Australia.  Flowers  often 
white,  small  or  medium.  They  are  Increased 
by  cuttings,  but  few  of  the  speOles  are  In 
cultivation. 

Myofloti'dium  Nobile.  The  onlv  representa- 
tive of  the  genus  Is  a  very  handsome,  hardy, 
or  nearly  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  resem- 
bling a  gigantic  Forget-me-not,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  order,  BoroffmacecR. 

It  is  difficult  of  cultivation  and  seems  to  do 
best  in  a  cool,  damp,  sheltered  situation, 

MyoBo'tls.  Forget-me-not.  From  mya,  a 
mouse,  and  oto»  an  ear ;  resemblance  of  the 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  BoragmaoecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  and 
perennials,  comprising  numerous  European, 
northern  Asiatic,  and  one  or  two  native 
specie^.  The  herbaceous  species  succeed 
best  in  moist  places,  but  all  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  provided  they  are  kept  well  watered. 
They  are  usually  grown,  however,  in  cold 
frames  like  Pansies.  M.  diasitiflora  is  a 
handsome  species,  from  Switzerland,  closely 
allied  to  M,  eylvatica,  with  large,  deep  sky- 
blue  flowers,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  latter.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for 
winter  blooming,  and  succeeds  best  grown  in 
a  cool  house  like  Mignonette.  M.paiustria, 
the  true  "  Forget-me-not,"  is  a  well-known 
hardy  perennial  from  six  to  twelve  Inches 
high,  flowering  in  a  cool  moist  position  all 
summer.  M.  Azorioa  with  its  variety  known 
as  Imperairice  EUiBai>eih^  form  beautiful 
branching  bushes,  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
covered  with  numerous  heads  of  bluish- 
purple  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Azores, 
and  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  other  species,  but 
is  very  useful  for  green-house  decoration  In 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  They  are  all 
readily  propagated  by  division,  or  by  seed. 

My'rda.  A  mythological  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyriaeecB. 

A  very  large  genus— over  three  hundred 
species— of  trees  or  shrubs,  all  natives  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  and  very  few  of  the  species  are 
in  cultivation. 

My'rioa.  Bayberry,  Wax  Mvrtle,  Sweet  Gale. 
From  myriOy  to  flow ;  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.    Nat.  Ord.  MyriccuxcB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  and  hardy 
shrubs.  The  former  are  not  much  grown. 
Of  the  latter  M,  certfera  is  a  shrub  common  to 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  growing 
four  to  eight  feet  high.  The  foliage  has  a 
pleasant  fragrance,  and  Is  used  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  mixing  with  flowers  used  in  summer 
bouquets.  In  New  England  the  wax  which 
invests  the  berries  is  collected  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ber- 
ries in  water,  when  the  wax  melts  and  rises 
to  the  sui-face.  Under  the  name  of  Bayberry 
tallow  It  is  often  used  to  make  candles,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  tallow ;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  soap-making. 

Myrioa'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  resinous  glands,  alternate  leaves 
and  unisexual  flowers.  They  inhabit  tem- 
perate and  tropical  countries,  and  have 
aromatic,  tonic,  and  astringent  properties. 
The  order  contains  but  one  genus  and  about 
tblrty-flve  species. 
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Myrioa'rla.  From  murike,  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Tamarisk.    Nat.  Ord.  Tamarieaoe(B, 

Of  the  several  species  that  are  included  In 
thU»  genus,  if.  Otrmamioa  is  tho  only  one  of 
special  Interest.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  very 
narrow,  flat  leaves,  and  long  spikes  of  delicate 
pink  flowers.  It  is  indigenous  throughout 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Oauoasus.  It  is 
of  easy  culture,  and  very  ornamental.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  young  shoots,  either  in 
spring  or  autunm. 

Myrlophylliim.  Water  Milfoil.  From  myrioti, 
a  myriad,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf ;  division  of  the 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Hofora^aoecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  aquatic 
plants,  allied  to  Hippimis,  The  several 
species  are  common  in  ponds  and  ditches 
throughout  the  United  States.  M.  «pioofiiM 
makes  a  desirable  plant  for  the  aquarium. 

Myzl'stioa.  Nutmeg.  From  myristikas^  sweet- 
smelling.    Nat.  Ord.  MyrisHcaceoB, 

M,  mo8chaJta  or frciffrana,  a  beautiful  branch- 
ing tree,  growing  about  thirty  feet  high,  pro- 
duces the  Mace  and  Nutmegs  of  commerce. 
It  is  principally  grown  in  the  Banda  Isles, 
though  common  in  Java  and  the  Molucca 
Islands.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on 
dlfterent  trees.  The  flowers  of  both  are  small, 
white,  bell-shaped,  and  without  any  calyx; 
the  embryo  fruit  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  female  flower  in  the  form  of  a  little  reddish 
knob.  The  female  flowers  grow  on  slender 
peduncles,  two  or  three  together,  but  it  is 
rare  that  more  than  one  flower  in  each  bunch 
comes  to  maturity  and  produces  fruit;  this 
resembles  in  size  a  small  peach,  but  it  is 
rather  more  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  outer 
coat  is  about  half  an  inch  thick  when  ripe,  at 
which  time  it  bursts  at  the  side  and  discloses 
the  spices.  These  are,  the  Mace,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  leafy  net-work  of  a  fine  red 
color,  which  seems  the  brighter  by  being  con- 
trasted with  the  shining  black  of  the  shell 
that  it  surrounds.  This  is  laid  to  diy  in  the 
shade  for  a  short  time,  but  if  dried  too  much 
a  great  part  of  its  flavor  is  lost  by  evaporation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  packed  too  moist,  it 
either  ferments  or  breeds  worms.  The  Nutmeg 
is  contained  in  a  shell  somewhat  harder  than 
that  of  the  filbert,  and  could  not  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  gathered  be  broken  without 
injuring  the  nut.  On  that  account  the  nuts 
are  successively  dried  In  the  sun,  and  then  by 
fire  heat,  till  the  kernel  shrinks  so  much  as  to 
rattle  in  the  shell,  which  is  then  easily  broken, 
and  the  Nutmeg  released.  After  this  process, 
they  are  several  times  soaked  in  sea-water  and 
lime,  and  then  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  beat 
and  get  rid  of  their  superfiuous  moisture  by 
evaporation.  This  process  is  pursued  to  pre- 
serve the  substance  of  the  nut,  as  well  as  to 
destroy  Its  vegetative  power.  When  perfectly 
cured  they  are  packed  in  dry  slacked  Ume,  and 
sent  to  market. 

Myrlstioa'oeflB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia 
and  America,  Madagascar,  Africa,  with  one 
representation  In  Australia.  MyHtOiea  the 
onlv  genus  furnishes  the  well-known  Nutmeg 
ana  Mace  of  commerce,  and  contains  about 
eighty  species. 

Myrobalan  Plum.    See  iVwHia  oeroM/ero. 

Myrobalans.    See  TerminaUa, 
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Myro'dla.  From  myrfmt  myrrh,  perfume,  and 
omie,  a  smell.    Nat.  Ord.  SUrcuUcuseo^ 

A  genua  of  South  American  trees  or  shrubs, 
^th  an  aromatic  odor.  There  are  seven 
species  described  of  which  M.  turbinata  is 
the  only  one  yet  Introduced.  Its  flowers 
are  white  and  very  fragrant,  otherwise  it  is  of 
little  horticultural  interest.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Myrospe'nnuni.  From  fnyron,  myrrh,  an  aro- 
matic balsam,  and  aperma,  a  seed ;  the  seeds 
yield  a  strong-smelling  resin.  Nat.  Ord. 
jL^umtnoscB. 

This  is  the  genus  which  produces  the  Balsam 
of  Peru,  used  in  perfumery  and  in  the  preparar 
tion  of  lozenges.  They  are  all  from  South  Amer- 
ica, and  closely  allied  to  Myroxylon,  and  are 
mainly  interesting  for  the  drugs  they  f umish, 

Myroxylon.  Tolu  Balsam  Tree.  From  myron, 
myrrh,  mnd  xylon^  wood ;  the  wood  is  resinous 
and  sweet4Rented.    Nat.  Ord.  LegaminoacB, 

A  genus  of  «bout  six  species  of  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  tnopical  America.  M.  Toluir 
ferwn  (Tolu  Balsam-^naring),  the  most  impor- 
tant species,  is  a  larg^  spreading  tree,  with 
very  thick,  rough,  brown  bark.  The  balsam 
flows  from  inoteions  made  in  the  bark  during 
the  hot  season,  its  smell  is  extremely  fragrant, 
somewhat  resembling  the  lemon,  and  its  taste 
is  warm  and  sweet. 

Myrrh.  An  aromatic,  medicinal,  gum-resin, 
yielded  hy  Bctlaamodendron  myrrha,  a  native 
of  Arabia  Felix.    See  also  Mjfrrhia. 

Mjr'rrhiji.  Sweet  Cicely  or  Myrrh.  Frommyrr^, 
myrrh ;  in  allusion  to  the  scent  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUifercB. 

M,  odorat  the  only  species  of  interest,  is  a 
very  graceful-looking  plant  with  finely  cut 
foliage,  and  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  still 
used  in  salads  in  Italy.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus  region. 

MyxBtna'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs 
or  under-shrubs  of  vaiiable  habit,  natives  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  America,  and  said  to  abound 
chiefly  in  islands  with  an  equable  temperature. 
Little  is  known  of  their  properties.  There  are 
over  thirtv  genera  and  five  hundred  species. 
Myndfne^  XrdisUi^  Theophrasta^  and  JoLGqumia 
are  examples  of  the  order. 

My'rsine.  The  old  Greek  name  given  by  Dio- 
soorides  to  the  myrtle.  Nat.  Ord.  Myr94nacem. 
A  genus  of  about  eighty  species  of  3hrubs 
or  small  trees,  mostly  evergreen,  natives  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  tropical  America,  a  few  being 
indigenous  In  Japan,-  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  berries  of  M.  Africana,  a  species 
widely  dispersed  over  Africa  and  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  green-house  collections,  are  said 
to  be  mixed  with  barley  by  the  Abyssinians  as 
food  for  their  asses  and  mules.  Syn.  Sider- 
oxylon,  MangHUat  and  Sarnara, 

MyntphT^um.  Smilax.  From  fnyraine,  a 
myrtle,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf ;  resemblance  of 
the  leaves.    Kat.  Oid.  LiUacecB. 

M.  cisparoffoideSf  the  well-known  Smilax  of 
the  florist,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the 
Cai>e  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  England  in  1702,  but  was  soon  discarded. 
It  was  again  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  about 
1861,  who  sent  it  to  Kew,  where  it  fiowered, 
and  from  whence  it  was  disseminated.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  fiorist's  stock ; 
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in  fact  it  is  of  graater  importance  than  any 
fiower,  if  we  except  the  Bose.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  as  may  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  * 
it  is  treated  in  about  as  many  different  wavs 
as  there  are  growers.  Sow  the  seed  in  the 
green-house  in  boxes  of  light  rich  soil  in  Jan- 
uary or  early  in  February.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  prick  them  out 
first  into  shallow  boxes,  and  again  into  thumb 
pots  when  established,  and  grow  on  in  any 
convenient  place,  even  partially  under 
benches,  where  little  else  would  grow.  When 
required  shift  into  three-inch  pots,  and  grow 
on  until  about  the  first  of  August,  and  then 
plant  out  in  the  bed  where  they  are  to  grow, 
at  about  six  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
twelve  inches  between  the  rows.  This  is 
about  the  right  distance  when  strings  of  six 
or  nine  feet  are  used  to  train  on ;  if  higher  the 
plants  may  be  set  farther  apart.  By  the  first 
of  January  following,  they  will  have  made  a 
growth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  be  ready  for 
cutting.  A  second  growth  will  at  once  com- 
mence, and  a  crop  secured  by  March  or  AprU. 
When  the  second  crop  has  been  cut,  give  it  a 

Bartial  rest,  clean  the  bed  off,  enrich  with  a 
ght  top  dressing,  and  put  up  the  strings 
for  the  next  year's  growth,  which  will  com- 
mence in  August  or  September.  When  grow- 
ing freely  it  may  be  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  water  once  a  week  and  syringed  once 
a  day.  This  treatment  never  fails  of  giving 
at  least  two  good  cuttings  a  year ;  and  with  a 
succession  of  plantings  a  supply  can  be  had  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  The  strings  used  should 
be  of  a  green  color,  so  that  in  festooning  they 
may  not  be  seen.  Although  a  crop  is  often 
taken  after  the  last  cutting  in  April,  we  pre- 
fer to  use  the  space  in  spring  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  plant  the  young  plants  of  Smilax 
each  year,  beginning  the  first  planting  in 
August,  as  above  mentioned.  From  August 
to  October  a  light  shading  should  be  used  on 
the  glass.  We  find  nothing  better  than 
naphtha  mixed  ¥rith  a  little  white  lead,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  color  of  thin  milk.  This  shad- 
ing can  be  put  on  with  a  syringe  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  costs  only  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  thousand  square  feet  of  glass,  and  we 
consider  it  the  best  shading  for  all  green- 
house operations.  One  important  caution  in 
growing  Smilax  must  be  given;  it  will  not 
stand  tobacco  nor  any  other  kind  of  smoke  or 
gas,  the  leaves  quickly  getting  yellow.  If 
infested  by  the  Aphis  (Green  Fly)  tobacco 
must  be  used  in  the  liquid  state  by  steeping 
the  stems  till  of  the  color  of  strong  tea.  When 
other  plants  require  to  be  fumigated  in  the 
same  house  with  Smilax,  to  save  the  Smilax 
from  Injury,  It  should  be  first  freely  syringed, 
as  Uie  smoke  will  then  not  hurt  the  leaves. 
The  same  plan  should  be  used  with  Helio- 
trope, or  any  other  plants  the  leaves  of  which 
are  susceptible  to  injury  from  fumigation. 

Myrta'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  chiefiy  of  warm  countries,  as  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies;  many,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  more  temperate  regions, 
and  some  of  the  genera  are  peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia. Many  yield  an  aromatic  volatile  oil, 
some,  edible  fruits,  and  others  furnish  astrin- 
gent and  saccharine  substances.  The  leaves 
of  certain  species  of  Lqptoapermumf  and  Melok- 
Jetica,  are  used  as  tea  in  Australia.  Pimento, 
or  Allspice  is  the  berried  fruits  of  Sugema 
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Phneniat  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mextoo. 
The  flower  buds  of  CaryophyUus  aromaticua, 
constitute  the  Cloves  of  commerce.  Gnavas 
are  the  fruits  of  Bi>ecies  of  P^idium.  Punica 
Oranatum,  yields  the  Pomegranate.  The 
species  of  Eucctlyptuay  are  the  gigantic  Gum  or 
Fever-trees  of  Australia.  The  order  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  containing  about  one  hundred 
genera,  and  fifteen  hundred  species. 

Myrtle.    Sec  Myrtua. 

Myrtle.  Sand.    LeophyUum  huxifolium. 

Myrtle.    Wax  or  Candleberry.    Myrica  certfera. 

Myrtas.      From   myron,    signifying  perfume. 
Nat.  Ord.  Myrt<ieecB, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  and 
some  of  them  of  New  Holland.  The  common 
Myrtle,  M.  oammtmis,  of  which  there  are  eight 
or  ten  very  distinct  varieties,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.     It  is  not  sur- 
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passed  In  beauty  of  foliage  by  any  ezotle 
shrub,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and,  like  the  leaves,  fragrant.  The  fragrance 
arises  from  an  oil  which  is  secreted  in  little 
cells,  which  appear  as  dots  when  the  leaves 
are  held  up  to  the  Ught.  The  handsomest 
varieties  of  the  common  Myrtle  are  the 
Boman,  or  broad-leaved,  the  broad-leaved 
Dutch,  the  narrow-leaved,  and  the  double- 
flowered.  M.  NummularkLj  a  native  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  spreads  over  the  ground 
like  common  Thyme.  M.  Ugni  (syn.  EitgaUa 
Ugni),  introduced  ftx>m  Valdivia  in  1845, 
forms  a  veij  pretty,  cool  green-house  plant, 
with  white  flowers  succeeded  by  red  or  black 
glossy  fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  are  highly 
flavored  and  emit  an  agreeable  perfume.  It 
is  quite  hardy  in  the  Southern  States.  All 
the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  partially  ripened  shoots. 
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Nabee.  The  Bish  or  Bikh.  A  powerful  Indian 
poison  obtained  from  Aooniiumferox, 

NCBge'lia.  Named  after  Earl  Nrageli,  an  eminent 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  CfeaneraoecR. 

This  genus  was  formerly  included  with  Ges- 
nerck,  of  which  the  type  is  the  well-known  O. 
eebrina.  They  are  deciduous  green-house 
plants  natives  of  Mexico.  The  leaves  are 
oval-shaped,  of  a  green  color,  and  have  a 
velvet  appearance,  being  thickly  covered 
with  short  crimson  hairs,  which  give  them  a 
rich  velvet-like  hue.  They  have  erect  racemes 
of  large,  showy  flowers,  mostly  bright  scarlet. 
They  are  propagated  and  cultivated  the  same 
as  recommended  for  Oeanera, 

Naskesor.    See  Meaua, 

Na'iaa.  From  NaiaSy  water  nymph.  A  genus 
giving  its  name  to  the  order  Naidacea,  All 
the  species  are  little  branching  herbs,  grow- 
ing under  water  and  are  only  of  botanical 
interest. 

NaidaoesB.  Pond-weed  Family.  A  natural  order 
of  plants  living  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  and  of  but  little 
horticultural  interest.  There  are  about  six- 
teen genera  and  over  one  hundred  species; 
Apanogeton,  Nais,  and  TrigloehinAre  examples. 

Kail-wort.     A  common  name  for  Paronychia, 

which  see. 
Naked  Beeda.     Seeds   having   no   pericarpal 

covering,  as  in  Conifers  and  Gycads. 

Na'ma.  From  nama,  a  stream  of  water ;  allud- 
ing  to  their  natural  habitat.  Nat.  Ord.  Hydro- 
phyUaoea, 

A  genus  of  ftr""^i  or  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  northwest  America  and 
Mexico.  The  species  are  not  much  cultivated. 
N»  Parryiit  the  best  known,  introduced  to 
cultivation  from  California  in  1881,  is  a  half- 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  lilac-purple  flow- 
ers in  dense  clusters,  on  terminal  branched 
panicles.  It  is  propagated  by  division  or  by 
cuttings. 


Nancy  Pretty.  A  common  English  name  for 
8(uc{firaga  umbrosa, 

Nandl'na.  From  Nandin,  the  name  of  the 
shrub  in  Japan.    Nat.  Ord.  Berberidacea. 

N.  domesHca,  the  only-representative  of  the 
genus  is  a  handsome,  erect,  half-hardy  green- 
house shrub,  with  temately-compound  leaves 
and  terminal  compound  panicles  of  white 
flowers  with  yellow  anthers,  followed  b^ 
round,  red  berries,  about  the  size  of  peas.  It 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  where  it  is 
extensively  grown ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  orna- 
mental plant  in  the  Southern  States  where  it 
is  now  thoroughlv  domesticated.  It  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  in  1804,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  well-ripened 
wood. 

Na'nnorhopa.  From  nofinos,  dwarf,  and  rhops, 
a  bush ;  in  reference  to  the  low  growth  of  the 
plant.    Nat.  Ord.  PaimacecB. 

N.  RUeheana,  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
low,  unarmed,  plant-stove  palm, with  a  tufted, 
creeping  caudex.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
used  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  fans, 
sandals,  baskets,  etc.  It  is  propagated  by  off- 
sets or  by  seeds. 

Nano'des.  From  nanod^t  a  pigmy.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  dwarf,  rare  and  beauti- 
ful Orchids,  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies.  N,  Meduaa,  the  principal  one  under  cul- 
tivation, is  thus  described  by  B.  S.  Williams, 
in  the  *'  Orchid  Growers'  Manual.'*  '*Thi8  is 
a  very  rare,  most  extraordinai^,  and  beautiful 
plant,  very  distinct  in  habit  from  any  other 
Orchid  I  have  seen.  There  is  no  bulb  to  support 
it,only  a  woody  stem  with  light  green  leaves  on 
both  sides,  which  are  about  three  inches  long ; 
flowers  large,  terminal,  produced  two  or  more 
together ;  sepals  and  petals  light  green,  tinged 
with  brown ;  lip  large  and  spreading,  deeply 
fringed  round  the  margin,  rich  maroon  in 
color,  except  towards  the  base,  where  it  is 
green.    It  requires  to  be  grown  on  a  block,  or 
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in  a  basket  with  moee  and  peat,  and  kept  very 
oool,  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  tiigher  Andes  of 
western  South  America^' 

Hanns.    Dwarf. 

Napifozm.    Tumlp-shaped. 

Napoleo'zia.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.    Nat  Ord.  MjfrtacefB. 

A  very  singular  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
western  tropical  Africa,  whose  place  in  the 
natural  system  is  a  contested  point  among 
botanists.  "Among  the  most  remarkable 
plants  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  ranks 
tills  rare  species.  It  forms  a  bush  about  as  large 
as  a  Csm^ma,  and  some  idea  of  the  structure  of 
its  flowers  may  be  formed  when  we  state  that 
the  species  has  been  referred  to  the  natural 
order  Possifloraoea  by  some  botanists,  and  to 
Oucurbitacea  by  others."— Paztoti.  Whitfield,  a 
botanical  collector,  brought  with  him  in  18i3 
from  Sierra  Leone,  dried  specimens  and  living 
plants,  one  of  the  latter  of  which,  flowering 
a  few  years  later,  cleared  away  all  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  location  in  the  natural  system. 
The  propagation  of  this  plant  may  be  effected 
by  cuttings,  and  in  other  respects  its  treat- 
ment should  resemble  that  of  the  Oardenia, 

Naroi'sstis.  Name  of  a  youth  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  this  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUi' 
dacea. 

In  this  genus  of  ornamental,  usually  hardy 
bulbous  plants,  we  have  a  long  list  of  estab- 
lished favorites,  remarkable  alike  for  the  ele- 
gance, fragrance,  and  precocity  of  their 
flowers.  The  majority  of  them  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  though  they  will 
succeed  best  in  a  thoroughly  drained,  toler- 
ably rich  soil,  and  if  the  position  is  one 
partially  shadeH  ttom  the  hot  sunshine  in 
spring,  the  flowers  will  retain  their  beauty  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  if  more  fully  ex- 
posed. The  hardy  sorts,  when  grown  in  the 
open  borders,  should  be  planted  in  September 
in  newly-dug,  well-manured  ground  at  a  depth 
of  three  inches,  reckoning  from  the  top  of  the 
bulb  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  will  not 
be  too  much  for  any,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Jonquils,  which,  from  having  smaller  bulbs, 
may  be  placed  an  inch  shallower.  When 
planted  in  beds  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  them  to  make  room  for  other  plants 
it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is 
past.  As  the  bulbs  are  by  no  means  mature 
at  this  time,  they  should  be  *'  laid  in  "  in  some 
slightly  shaded  place  until  the  foliage  is  quite 
withered,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  dried, 
and  stored  away  until  wanted  for  the  next 
planting  season.  Narcissi  are  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  the  herbaceous  or  shrubbenr 
border,  or  in  the  grass  by  the  sides  of  wood- 
land walks,  in  open  spaces  between  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  cemeteries,  or  in  any  situation 
where  the  flowers  may  be  readily  seen  on  their 
appearance  in  spring.  The  foliage  should  bo 
allowed  to  ripen  naturally  before  being  re- 
moved, at  which  time  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  loam  and  decayed  manure  may  be  applied 
with  advantage.  Varieties  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  are  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
pots  for  green-house  decoration,  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  their  highly-fragrant  flowers  in  a 
cut  state.  The  instructions  given  for  the 
culture  and  management  of  the  Hyacinth  will 
be  found  In  every  way  apjplicable  to  the  Nar« 
oissus  (see  Hyacinth).    Of  those  most  oom- 
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monly  grown  for  forcing,  we  prefer  the  follow- 
ing: Soliel  d'or  (yellow,  with  orange  cup), 
Gloriosus  (white,  primrose  cup).  States  Gen- 
eral (white,  with  citron  oup),  Orand  Primo 
(white,  with  citron  cup),  and  Grand  Monarque 
(white,  with  pale  yellow  cup),  with  the  Double 
Boman  (yellow)  and  Paper  White.  Double 
and  single  sweet-scented  Jonquils,  N.  Joi^ 
qtuUa,  are  very  fragrant  when  in  flower,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  as  is  also  the 
early  vailety  of  the  Poets'  Narcissus,^,  poeticus 
omatua.  The  Paper  White  Narcissus,^.  TazeUti, 
is  forced  in  Immense  quantities  by  the  florists 
of  New  York  andotherlargecities,and,nextto 
the  Boman  Hyacinth  and  Tulip,  is  tlie  bulb  most 
extensively  grown  for  this  purpose.  When 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  they  are  planted  in 
boxes  of  soil  four  inches  deep  at  a  aistance  of 
three  to  four  inches  apart,  and  treated  as 
described  for  Boman  Hyacinths.  The  hardy 
varieties  of  Narcissus  or  Daffodils,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  now  used,  are  forced  in 
the  saiue  manner,  it  being  imperative  for  their 
success  that  they  be  well  rooted  in  the  boxes 
or  pots  before  being  brought  Into  heat,  as,  if 
they  are  insufficiently  rooted,  failure  will  re- 
sult. To  be  in  proper  condition  to  force,  the 
pots  or  boxes  should  be  matted  around  with 
the  roots.  The  most  reliable  single  varieties 
for  forcing  are  Trumpet  Major  (yellow). 
Trumpet  Minor  (yellow  trumpet  and  white 
perianth),  Obvallaris(the  famous  Tenby  Daf- 
fodil, rich  yellow),  and  Poeticus  Omatus 
(white);  of  double  varieties,  Incomparabilis 
(yellow  and  orange),  Pseudo  Plenus,  or  Lent 
Lilv  (yellow  and  white),  and  Von  Slon  (all 
vellow).  Of  double  whites,  Alba  plena  odorata 
is  the  best.  For  out-doors  all  of  the  above 
are  desirable,  and  in  addition  many  others, 
such  as  Horsfleldl,  Scoticus,  Sir  Watkin,  Pal- 
lidus  pnecox,  Leedsii,  the  varieties  of  Bulbo- 
codium,  Orange  Phcenix,  etc. 

NardoBta'chys.  From  Nardoa,  a  sweet-scented 
shrub,  and  atachya,  a  spike ;  the  Nardus  of  the 
ancients  was  close  akin  to  this  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
VoUerianiacecB. 

This  genus  comprises  two  species  of  hardy 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense,  small 
heads,  rosy-purple  in  color.  The  root  is  short, 
thick,  fibrous,  and  very  fragrant.  The  only 
species  introduced  is  Jv.  JcUamanai,  which  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Spiken- 
ard of  the  ancients. 

Narthe'dom.  From  narihext  a  rod;  referring 
to  the  flower* stems.    Nat.  Ord.  JunoacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous,  Iris- 
like rushes,  well  adapted  to  moist  places  in 
the  mixed  border,  a.  oastfroffum^  a  native 
species,  produces  lively  spikes  of  deep  golden- 
yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  Bog  Asphodel. 

Na'rthez.  The  ancient  Greek  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  to  Asafcetida.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbd' 
lifercR. 

A  genus  of  tall-growing  plants,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  N.  AsafcUida,  a  native  of 
Western  Thibet,  Persia,  etc.  *'It  seems  cer- 
tain from  the  researches  of  Falconer  and 
others,  that  this  plant  produces  some  of  the 
Asid^GBtida  of  commerce,  while  Seorodomna 
fcUidaf  a  gigantic  umbelliferous  plant,  found 
in  the  sandy  steppes  east  of  the  Caspian,  as 
well  as  some  other  allied  plants,  also  furnish 
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the  dni^.  On  catting  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  root,  a  juice  exudes  which  haraene  by  ex- 
po8ure,and  is  collected  and  sent  to  this  country 
irom  Bombay.  The  drug  is  well  known  for  its 
disgusting  odor»  which  it  seems  has  charms 
for  some  people,  as  the  Persians  and  other 
Asiatics  use  it  as  a  condiment.  "—Dr.  Masters, 
in  **  Treasury  of  Botany.  '*  The  plant  is  closely 
allied  to  Ferula  under  which  genus  it  is  placed 
by  Bentham  and  Hooker. 

Naso'nia.  From  tiaso,  a  nose ;  in  allusion  to  the 
column.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceaR. 

N,  puncUUa,  the  onlv  species  that  constitutes 
this  genus,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  epiphytal 
Orchid,  a  native  of  Peru.  It  is  dwarf- 
growing  plant,  with  small  green  alternate 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  cinnabar-red, 
with  the  centre  of  the  lip  yellow,  and  are  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  a  short 
scape. 

Nafltn'rtiam.  Water  Cress.  From  naws,  the 
nose,  and  tortus,  tormented ;  referring  to  the 
hot,  acrid  smell.    Nat.  Ord.  Cfruetferoi. 

This  icenus  consists  principaUv  of  dwarf, 
uninteresting,   weedy   looking    plants.      N, 
ojfMnale  Is  the  well-known  Water  Cress,  a 
native  of    Great  Britain.      It  has   become 
naturalized  here,  and  is  common  near  springs, 
or  open,  running  water  courses.    The  culture 
of  Water  Cress  is  still  comparatively  little 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the  subject 
was  very  fullv  treated  in  our  vegetable  work, 
'*  Gardening  for  Profit,"  in  1874,  we  here  quote 
from  that  work  at  length,  believing  that  little 
else  is  needed  for  a  full  understanding  of  its 
cultivation.      **This  is  a  well-known  hardy 
perennial  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly 
along  the  margins  of  running  streams,  ditches 
and  ponds,  and  sold  in  immense  quantities  in 
our  markets  in  spring.    Where  it  does  not 
grow  naturally   it  is  easily  Introduced   by 
planting  along   the    margins  of    ponds  or 
streams,  where  it  quicklv  increases,  both  by 
spreading  of  the  root  and  by  seeding.    Many 
a  farmer,  in    the   vicinity   of    New   York, 
realizes  more  profit  from  the  Water  Cresses 
out  from  the  margin  of  a  brook   running 
through  his   farm,  in   two  or  three  weeks 
in  spring,  than  from  his  whole  year*s  hard 
labor  in   growing  Com,  Hay,  or  Potatoes. 
Water  Cress  can  be  best  cultivated  in  places 
where  the  streams  run  through  a  level  tract. 
Supposing  the  streams  to  be  a  foot  deep  on  an 
average  and  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  running 
through  a  meadow,  a  good  plan  for  cultiva- 
tion is  to  make  excavations  laterally,  say  in 
beds  five  feet  wide  Twith  alleys  between  five 
feet)  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  or  deep 
enough  to  be  fiooded  by  the  stream  when  it  is 
of  average  height,  or,  when  shallow,  by  dam- 
ming it  up  so  as  to  fiood  the  beds     The  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  beds  excavated  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream  rather  than  parallel  with 
it  is,  that  in  the  event  of  freshets  the  crop  is 
less  liable  to  be  washed  away.    The  length 
and  number  of  the  beds  excavated  must,  of 
course,    be    determined   by   circumstances. 
Water  Cress  seeds  germinate  freely  in  earth 
when  kept  saturated ;  hence  the  beds,  when 
properly  leveled  and  pulverized  by  digging 
and  raking,  should  be  slightly  flooded  (enough 
to  saturate  the  s<iil  only  when  the  seeds  ger- 
minate) ;  for,  of  course,  if  the  beds  were  filled 
up  with  water  the  seeds  would  be  washed  off. 
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After  the  seedlings  have  started  so  as  to  show 
green,  the  water  may  be  gradually  let  on  as 
they   develop.     Prpbably  the  l»eBt   time  of 
sowing  the  seed  would  be,  for  the  latitude  of 
New   York,    about  the   middle   of   August. 
When  Water  Cress  is  found  growing  naturailv, 
the  beds  can  be  made  by  setting  the  plants  six 
or  twelve  inches  apart  each  way.    when  the 
cultivation  is  once  fairly  begun  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  forming  new   beds,   as  few 
plants  grow  more  rapidly  when  proper  condi- 
tions are  present,    if  the  crop  is  planted  or 
the  seed  sown  by  the  middle  of  August,  it  will 
have  spread  ail  over  the  beds  by  November. 
The  streams  being  full  In  autumn,  the  beds 
will  be  fully  flooded,  so  as  to  protect  the 
plants  during   winter.    It   is  always  found 
wild  growing  best  in  clear,  shallow,  slowly- 
running  water  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bot- 
tom ;  and  as  Nature  is  always  the  surest  guide 
to  successful  cultivation,  the  nearer  she  can 
be  imitated  the  better  the  success.    I  find  it 
is  one  of  the  plants  the  culture  of  which  is  not 
very  easy  to  give  by  writing,  as  so  much  must 
be    determined    by    the    circumstances    of 
locality.    Whenever  a  suitable  stream  is  at 
command  the  experiment  of  growing  Water 
Cress  is  worth  trial,  especially  when  we  know 
that  it,  in  many  cases,  pays  for  a  given  area 
six  or  eight  times  more  than  any  other  vege- 
table cultivated,  provided  it  can  be  sold  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.    It  is 
usually  sold   in  baskets,   containing  about 
three  quarts,  which  sell,  when  first  in  market, 
at  one  dollar  each ;  and  200  or  300  such  are 
carried  in  an  ordinary  wagon,  so  that  from  a 
single  load  of  this  simple  vegetable,  $200  to 
$300  are  realized.    The  Water  Cress  has  a 
particularly  pleasant  pungent  taste,  agreeable 
to  most  people  in  early  spring.    It  is  said, 
that  when  Sir  Joseph  jBanks  first  arrived  in 
England  after  hifii  voyage  around  the  world, 
among  the  first  things   he  asked  for  were 
Water  Cresses,  well  knowing  their  value  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood ;  and  that  he  afterward 
presented   one   of  the  largest  Water  Cress 

Sowers  for  the  London  market  a  Banksian 
edal,  for  energy  shown  in  the  business,  be- 
lieving that,  while  he  had  benefited  himself, 
he  had  benefited  the  community.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  in  situations  where 
irrigation  could  be  used  at  pleasure,  and 
regular  plantations  made  as  for  Cranberries, 
if  grown  in  this  way  (judging  from  the  enor- 
mous price  they  sell  at,  picked  up  as  they  are 
in  the  present  hap-hazard  way),  at  present 
prices,  an  acre  would  sell  for  four  thousand 
or  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  frequently  mis- 
applied to  the  common  forms  of  Tropaomm, 

Natal  Flam.    Ardwina  grandyiora, 

Natans.    Floating  under  water. 

Naturalised.  Introduced  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  growing  perfectly  wild,  and  propaga- 
ting freely  by  seed. 

Nau'olea.  From  notes,  a  ship,  and  Jdeio,  to 
enclose ;  the  half-capsule  is  huU-shaped.  Nat. 
Ord.  RubiaceoR. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Islands.  N. 
Gambir,  or  Uncana  Gaminr  yields  the  Gambir 
or  Terra  Japonica  of  commerce.  Among  the 
Malays,  its  chief  use  is  as  a  masticatory  in 
combination  with  the  Areca-nut  and  the  Betel- 
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leaf,  bat  oonslderable  quantltleB  are  exported 
to  China  and  Europe  for  tanning  the  finer 
kinds  of  leather.  It  Is  also  used  by  dyers  and 
cuiiiers.  Two  or  three  species  are  In  cultiva- 
tion, but  they  are  of  no  horticultural  yalue. 

Natimbe'rgia  tiiyvslflora.  A  synonym  of  Lyai- 
maoMa  thyrsyUyra, 

Kavarre'ttia.  Derivation  of  name  unknown. 
Nat  Ord.  PnAemotwuxcB, 

Mostly  coarse  hardv  annuals,  with  blue 
flowers,  from  Oallfomla.  They  are  allied  to 
fyomo&ia^  and  should  have  the  same  treat- 
ment The  genus  is  now  included  under  GUia 
by  some  botanists. 

NaTelwort.    6ee  Ooiyledon 

Navionlar.  Boat-shaped,  the  same  as  Qymbi- 
form. 

Neapolitan  Violet.  (V.  o.  paUida  plena).  A 
variety  of  Viola  odoriua. 

Nebnlose.    Clouded. 

Neok.  The  upper  tapering  end  of  bulbs  is 
called  the  neck,  as  in  Crinum,  Amaryllis,  etc. 

Naoklace  Tree.    See  Ormosia, 

Neok-Weed.  A  popular  name  for  Catmabis 
Mtffva  or  Hemp. 

Xleota'ndnL  From  Nektar,  and  ander,  a$%droe, 
a  male  (stamen);  in  reference  to  the  three 
nectariferous  barren  stamens.  Nat  Ord. 
Lauraoea, 

A  genuF  of  about  seventv  species  of  trees  or 
shrubs  natives  of  tropical  America,  from  Brazil 
and  Peru,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  species  most  worthy  of  notice  is  N. 
BodiaH,  the  Bibisi  tree,  or  Oreen-heart  of 
British  Ouiana,  the  timber  of  which  is  largely 
imported  for  ship-building. 

Naotar.  The  honey,  etc.,  secreted  by  glands, 
or  by  any  part  of  the  corolla. 

Nectariferona.  Honey-bearing,  or  having  a 
nectary. 

Ne'ctarine.  Persica  vulgaris  var.  Uxnis,  The 
Nectarine  is  almost  identical  with  the  Peach ; 
both  owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  same 
parent,  Ptrsiea  mUfforis,  and  in  growth,  habit, 
and  general  appearance  they  are  almost  Iden- 
tical. Most  botanists  consider  them  the  same 
species ;  the  onlv  difference  between  the  two 
being  in  the  skin,  the  Nectarine  having  a 
smooth  and  the  peach  a  downy  one. 
The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaller, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  wax-like  and  exquisite 
of  all  productions  for  the  dessert.  They  are, 
perhaps,  scarcely  so  rich  In  flavor  as  the 
finest  peach,  but  have  more  piquancy,  partak- 
ing more  of  the  peach-leaf  fiavor.  Their 
identity  has  often  been  confirmed  by  fruit  of 
both  sorts  being  produced  not  only  on  the 
same  tree,  but  on  the  same  stem ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  same  occurring  in 
one  fruit,  one  side  of  which  was  downy  like 
the  Peach,  the  other  smooth  like  the  l^tar- 
ine.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce 
Nectarines  again,  on  sowing  the  seeds,  but 
they  occasionally  produce  peaches ;  the  Bos- 
ton Nectarine  was  a  seedling  from  a  Peach 
stone.  The  French  have  always  considered 
them  the  same,  and  designate  them  as  smooth 
and  downy  peaches.  The  Nectarine  is  a  little 
more  shy  of  bearing  in  this  country  than  the 
Peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  meOurcuHo^ 
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the  destroyer  of  all  smooth^skinned  fruits  in 
sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy  wherever  the 
Peach  will  thrive,  though  it  will  not  generally 
bear  large  and  fine  fruit  unless  the  branches 
are  shortened  bi  annually,  about  one  half  of 
their  length.  With  this  easy  system  of  prun- 
ing, good  crops  are  readily  obtained  wherever 
theO&reulio  is  not  very  prevalent  (see  OuraUio). 
The  culture  of  the  Nectarine  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  Peach  Twhich  see).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  selection  of  choice  varieties 
for  a  small  garden :  Violet  Hative  one  ot  the 
very  best,  of  delicious  fiavor,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive ;  Elruge,  Hardwicke,  Boston,  Boman, 
and  New  White. 

Naotaroaoo'rdiun.  Honey  Oarlic.  From 
neetar,  honey,  and  ahorodon,  garlic,  referring 
to  honey-pores  in  the  fiower  of  this  onion-like 
plant.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUida43e(», 

This  genus  of  bulbs  is  allied  to  the  AUium, 
and  was  formerly  called  AlUum  suMlmn.  It 
is  a  very  curious,  hardy  bulb,  throwing  up  a 
fiower  scape  three  to  four  feet  high,  quite 
lender,  with  a  cluster  of  long,  pendulous, 
green  or  purplish  flowers.  It  grows  ftreely  in 
a  light  soil,  and  flowers  in  June.  Introduced 
from  Sicily  in  1832.  It  is  increased  by  off- 
sets. 

Nectary.  An  organ  which  secretes  honey ;  an 
old  name  for  petals  and  other  parts  of  the 
flower  when  of  unusual  shape,  espeoiaUy  when 
honey-bearing.  So  the  hollow  spur-shaped 
petals  of  Columbine  were  called  nectaries; 
also  the  curious,  long-clawed  petals  of  Monks- 
hood. 

Naedle-and-Thread,  Adam's.  A  popular  name 
for  Tuoca  JUamento&a, 

Needle  ahaped.  Long,  slender,  and  rigid,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  Pine. 

Negro  Com.    A  West  Indian  name  for  Dhowra. 

Negro's  Head.    Fkytekphaa  macrocarpti. 

Negu'ndo.  Box  Elder,  Ash-leaved  Maple. 
I>erivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat.  Ord. 
AceraetiB, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  native,  deciduous  trees, 
allied  to  the  Maple.  N,  aearoidea  (eyn.firaxin- 
ifoHum)  is  common  in  Pennsylvania,  and  South 
and  West.  Its  variety,  N.  a,  foUis  argetUeia 
vaHegatia,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  variegated 
trees  under  cultivation  in  England,  but  in  the 
dry,  hot  climate  of  the  United  States,  though 
a  native,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  perfection,  tae 
leaves  burning  up  under  our  not  scorching 
sun.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  marked 
white  and  green,  and  it  is  a  plant  of  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, but  none  so  good  as  the  above.  N,  OaU- 
fomicum  is  found  in  valleys  of  the  lower 
Sacramento  Blver  and  the  interior  viUleys  of 
the  coast  ranges  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  The  wood  is  occasionally  used 
in  manufacturing  furniture,  etc. 

NeilUa.  Named  after  Patrick  NeiU  ot  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury.   Nat.  Ord.  Rosacea, 

A  genus  of  hardy  branching  shrubs,  natives 
of  northern  India,  Java,  and  North  America. 
Two  species  are  in  oultlvation,  both  from  the 
Himalayas,  bearing  terminal  racemes  of  white 
flowers  in  June,  and  forming  excellent  plants 
for  shrubberies,  etc. 
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Ne'Ja.  A  small  genus  of  ConwoaiUB,  consisting 
of  about  six  south  Brazilian  perennials,  or 
under-shrubs,  with  yellow  flower-heads.  N. 
gracUia  is  a  compact,  free-flowering  little 
plant,  and  has  a  very  neat  appearance  in  the 
borders.    Propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

Nell'trla.  From  ne,  privative,  and  elytron,  a 
seed  case ;  in  reference  to  the  berry  being 
without  any  partitions.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtcuseee, 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  Only  one  or  two 
species  are  in  cultivation. 

Nelso'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  D.  Nelson,  the 
botanist  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook.  Nat. 
Ord.  AoanUuiceiB. 

A  small  genus  of  plants  distributed  over 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  m  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  species  consist  of 
diffuse  tomentose  herbs,  and  are  but  little  cul- 
tivated. 

Nelu'mbiom.  Nelumbo,  Sacred  Bean.  From 
Ndumbo,  the  Cingalese  name  of  N,  apedosum. 
Nat.  Ord.  SymphoBoea, 

This  genus  contains  several  beautiful  spe- 
cies, all  aquatic  plants  growing  in  ponds 
and  slow-running  streams.  A.  speciosum 
is  the  Sacred  Bean  or  Sacred  Ijotus  of 
India.  It  is  a  native  of  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Bussia.  According  to  Thunberg,  it  is  es- 
teemed a  sacred  plant  in  Japan,  and  pleasing 
to  their  deities,  the  images  of  their  idols  be- 
ing often  reprasented  as  sitting  on  its  large 
leaves.  The  worship  of  the  Lotus  was  com- 
mon with  the  ancient  Egyptians;  it  is  not 
now,  however,  to  be  met  with  on  the  Nile. 
Herodotus  described  the  plant  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  comparing  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower  to  a  wasp's  nest.  Sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  it  abound  among  the  ruins  of 
Egyptian  temples,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances prove  the  veneration  paid  to  this 
plant  by  the  votaries  of  Isls.  The  Chinese 
have  several  varieties,  the  most  beautiful  be- 
ing the  rose-colored  flowering  one.  They 
have  always  held  it  in  sacred  regard.  That 
character  has  not,  however,  limited  it  to 
merely  ornamental  purposes,  for  the  roots 
are  not  only  served  up  in  summer  with  ice, 
but  they  are  also  laid  up  with  salt  and  vine- 
gar for  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  fine  microscopic  down,  which,  by  re- 
taining a  fllm  of  air  over  the  upper  surface, 
prevents  it  from  being  wetted  when  water  is 
poured  on  it,  the  water  rolling  off  in  drops ; 
this  has  a  very  pretty  appearance,  the  drops 
of  water  looking  like  drops  of  molten  silver. 
The  Hindoos  have  a  proverb  founded  on  this 
peculiarity  of  the  leaves,  to  the  effect  that 
the  good  and  virtuous  man  is  not  enslaved  by 
passion  nor  polluted  by  vice ;  for  though  he 
may  be  immersed  in  the  waters  of  temptation 
vet,  like  a  Lotus  leaf,  he  will  rise  uninjured 
by  them.  N,  ItUeum  (Yellow  Nelumbo  or  WcUer 
Chm^pumin)  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  with 
yeUow  flowers  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, common  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States.  It  has  been  introduced,  probably  by 
the  Aborigines,  into  the  Delaware  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey 
ana  Connecticut  It  may  be  grown  in  a  large 
tub,  or  in  a  tank,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  white  Pond  Lily  is  often  grown. 

Neln'mbo.    See  Nekmbkun. 
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NemastyOia.  From  nemiij  a  thread,  and  aMm^ 
a  column ;  referring  to  the  slender  style.  Nat. 
Ord.  IridacecB. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs,  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  southern  United  States.  They 
can  be  grown  quite  successfully.  If  treated  In 
the  same  manner  of  Jxiaa  and  Sparaxia. 
There  are  three  species  in  cultivation — N. 
geminiffora  (syn.  N.  acutua)  and  N.  purpureua, 
from  Texas,  and  N.  coBleatmua,  from  Florida. 
All  are  of  dwarf  growth  with  showy  blossoms, 
which,  however,  are  fugacious,  though  pro- 
duced continuously. 

Nemata'nthtui.  From  nema,  a  thread,  and 
antkoa,  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  pendant, 
thread-like  peduncles  on  which  the  flowers 
are  suspended.    Nat.  Ord.  Geaneraeeok 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  trailing 
plants,  with  large  scarlet  flowers,  singly,  in 
the  a3ils  of  the  leaves.  It  requires  a  warm, 
humid  atmosphere,  in  which  it  is  a  rapid 
grower.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  Introduced 
in  1841. 

Nema'aia.  A  name  applied  by  Dioscorides  to 
denote  an  allied  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophu- 
lariacea. 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  annuals  from 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  They  have  opposite 
or  whorled  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
white  and  purplish  tinted  flowers.  They  are  of 
but  little  interest. 

Nemppa'nthes.  Mountain  Holly.  From  nemoa, 
a  grove,  and  atUhoa,  a  flower ;  it  being  gener- 
ally found  in  groves.  Nat.  Ord.  Aquifi)UacetE.. 
iv.  Canadenaia,  the  only  species,  is  a  beau- 
tiful hardy  shrub,  indigenous  to  the  moun- 
tains from  Virginia  to  Maine,  Wisconsin  and 
northward.  It  was  formerly  called  Hex  Cana- 
denaia,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Mountain 
Holly.  It  forms  a  handsome,  much-branched 
shrub,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  in 
autumn  by  large,  beautiful  crimson  berries. 
It  is  increased  by  seeds  or  by  layers. 

Nemo'phila.  Vrom  nemoa,  a  glove,  asid  phUeo, 
love ;  the  plants  delight  in  a  shady  situation. 
Nat.  Ord.  HydrophyUaceoB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  hardy 
annuals  from  California.  N  inaignia,  is  a 
beautiful  border  plant  with  lovely  blue  flow- 
ers, and  should  be  grown  In  a  moist,  partly 
shaded  situation.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
very  early  in  spring.  The  Nemophilas  make 
flne  pot  plants  for  flowering  in  the  green- 
house in  winter;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  fall,  and  the 
plants  kept  rather  cool  in  winter. 

Neo'ttia.  From  neottio,  a  birdVnest;  refer- 
ring to  the  interlacing  of  the  numerous  roota. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaeea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  green-house  terres- 
trial Orchids  of  but  little  interest  and  rarely 
cultivated. 

Naotto'pterla.  From  neottiti,  a  bird*s-nest,  and 
pieria,  a  fern ;  founded  on  the  Bird's  Nest  or 
Spleenwort  Fern.  Linn.  Nat.  Ord.  A>ly- 
podicteeoR. 

A  genus  of  very  interesting  Ferns  from  New 
Zealand  and  the  East  Indies,  found  in  ail  good 
collections,  now  included  under  Aaplennun. 

Nepentha'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  curious 
shrubs  or  sub-shrubs  inhabiting  tropical 
Asia,  Madagascar,    tropical   Australia,  New 
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Galedonla,  and  especially  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. NepentheBt  the  only  genus  comprises 
upwards  ot  thirty  species. 

Vepe'nthes.  Pitcher  Plant.  From  n^ftentheet 
grief -assuajring ;  its  supposed  medicinal  qual- 
ity.   Kat.  Ord.  Nqtenthaoea, 

Among  the  many  curious  forms  which 
abound  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  i>erhaps 
few  arrest  more  general  attention  than  do  the 
members  of  this  genus.  The  extraordinaiy 
appendage  to  the  apex  of  each  leaf  has  obtain- 
ed for  it  the  appropriate  appellation  of  the 
Pitcher  Plant.  Connected  with  the  point 
of  the  leaf,  by  means  of  a  long,  pendant,  strap- 
like ligament,  hangs  a  hoUow  tube,  sometimes 
of  the  color  and  consistence  of  the  leaf,  shaped 
much  in  the  manner  of  some  antique  vase, 
which  will  hold  from  half  a  pint  to  nearly  a 
quart  of  water,  and  extending  over  the  mouth 
of  which  is  what  may  be  readily  likened  to  a 
lid,  the  whole  hanging  loosely  by  the  strap  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  appearing  only  as  though' 
provided  by  a  beneficent  Providence  to  catch 
and  preserve  the  dews  of  heaven  for  the 
supply  of  the  animal  population  of  the  sultry 
clime  from  which  it  is  obtained.  In  culti- 
vation, the  species  require  very  similar  treat- 
ment to  what  is  usual  for  East  Indian  Orchids. 
They  are  of  an  upright,  slender  habit,  requir- 
ing some  support  to  tiiieir  flexible  branches ; 
and  for  this  purpose  light  iron  rods  should  be 
fixed  to  the  pot  or  basket  in  which  they  are 
grown,  and  circular  hoops  afford  the  easiest 
means  of  fastening  the  leaves  and  pitchers  in 
their  respective  places.  Turfy  peat,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  Sphagnum  moss,  appears 
to  be  the  most  proper  medium  for  their 
roots  and  with  a  damp  atmosphere  of  about  H(P 
in  summer  they  grow  vigorously.  The  neces- 
sary reduction  of  heat  and  moisture  in  winter 
must  be  observed  with  these  as  with  all 
other  plants.  N,  disliUaioria,  the  first  intro- 
duced species  is  still  in  cultivation  though  it 
has  been  superseded  in  size  and  beautv  by 
many  later  introductions.  N.  Rafflenana, 
like  many  others  has  two  kinds  of  pitchers, 
those  on  the  lower  leaves  being  bladder- 
shaped,  with  two  fringed  wings  in  front,  about 
four  inches  long  by  two  wide  and  beautifully 
spotted  with  rich  brown ;  while  those  on  the 
upper  leaves  are  less  beautifully  colored,  a 
good  deal  longer,  and  funnel-shaped,  narrow- 
ing gradually  to  the  base  where  they  gracefully 
curve  upwara.  N^  caloarata,  N-  Hookeriana, 
N.  NorihUma,  N.  kmata,  N,  VeUckU  (syn.  N. 
eanguinea),  and  N.  Rajah  with  pitchers  a  foot 
or  more  long,  are  afew  of  the  number  of  species 
introduced  of  late  years,  while  the  hybridizer 
has  given  us  manv  varieties  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  beauty  and  interest.  The  genus  is 
distributed  throughout  Borneo,  Sumatra  and 
the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Increase  is  had  by  cuttings,  or  by  separating 
the  offsets  produced  near  the  base  of  the  stems 
of  the  old  plants ;  these  should  be  taken  off  and 
potted  at  once  in  the  manner  of  mature  speci- 
mens, and  if  allowed  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house,  or  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  they  soon  es- 
tablish themselves.  To  believers  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  insect-eating  plants,  the 
Pitcher  Plants  offer  a  good  argument  In 
nearly  all  the  varieties  a  fluid  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  **  pitchers,'*  that  seems  to  at- 
tract, and  at  the  same  time  poison  ants  that 
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flock  to  it  in  immense  numbers,  sometimes  a 
thousand  being  found  in  a  single  *'  pitcher." 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Superintendent  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  Washington,  D.  C,  holds  to  the 
belief  that  the  fluid  intoxicates  the  insects. 
First  introduced  in  1820. 

Nep'eta.  Catnip,  Cat  Mint.  From  Nepet  a  town, 
in  Tuscany.    Kat.  Ord.  LabiaitB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  properly  classed  with  troublesome 
weeds.  N.  eataria,  the  well-known  Catnip, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  useful  herb,  and  N. 
GUchoma  (Ground  Ivy)  have  become  natural- 
ized throughout  most  of  the  States,  until  they 
have  become  more  troublesome  than  useful. 
The  latter  is,  however,  an  excellent  companion 
plant  to  Vmca  minor  for  covering  very  shady 
areas  or  door-yards  in  the  cities  or  for  grow- 
ing under  trees,  or  other  very  shady  spots  in 
the  country.  N,  O,  variegata,  a  variety  Its 
leaves  beautifully  variegated  with  white,  has 
been  lately  introduced  from  Japan,  and  is  an 
excellent  and  valuable  basket  plant,  and  it  will 
probably  prove  hardy.  N.  oataria,  is  now  being 
grown  in  rough  waste  places  for  Bee-food,  for 
which  it  is  said  to  be  valuable.  N.  Muasmi,  is 
an  old  plant,  and  was  once  used  a  good  deal 
for  edgings  to  borders  for  which  its  compact 
growth  weU  suits  it.  The  other  species  are 
suitable  only  for  botanical  collections.  Syn. 
Glechoma  and  CcUaria, 

XTephelinm.  An  ancient  name  for  Burdock; 
applied  in  reference  to  the  similarity  of  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  and  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sapindaoea. 

A  small  genus  of  fruit-bearing  trees  from 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  If.  Litchi,  the 
best  variety  has  fruit  nearly  round,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  thin 
brittle  shell  of  a  red  color,  which  is  quite 
warty.  When  fresh,  they  are  fllled  with  a 
white,  almost  transparent,  sweet,  jelly-like 
pulp;  after  they  have  been  gathered  some 
time,  the  fruit  shrivels,  turns  black,  and  then 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Prunes.  The 
Chinese  are  very  fond  of  these  fruits,  and 
consume  large  quantities  of  them,  both  green 
and  in  the  dried  state,  preserved. 

Nephro'diiun.  From  tuphros,  a  kidney;  the 
shape  of  the  spore-cases.  Nat.  Ord.  Pbljgpo- 
diaeea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  Ferns,  distrib- 
uted freely  over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  and  consisting  mostly 
of  species  which  have  more  or  less  the  aspect 
of  the  common  male  fern,  N,  FHlixnuts.  The 
most  familiar  species  is  N,  tnoUe,  which  is 
everywhere  met  with  in  collections  of  culti- 
vated ferns  as  well  as  among  dried  ferns  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  beauti- 
ful species  and  varieties,  both  hardy  and 
exotic,  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  are 
deserved  favorites  in  all  collections.  The 
various  genera,  however,  of  this  section  or 
group  of  Ferns,  as  PolysUehum,  Sagenia, 
Aepidiumy  Lastrea,  Nephrodiumf  etc.,  have 
been  so  mixed  up  by  botanists  that  no  two 
agree  as  to  which  particular  genus  many  of 
the  species  belong. 

Nephrolepls.      From  nqi^hroa,  a  kidney,  and 

2^>t8,  a  scale ;  referring  to  the  covering  of  the 

seed  or  spore-cases.    Nat.  Ord.  Polvpodiaeea. 

A  considerable  genus  of   very   handsome 

tropical  Ferns,     iv.  davaUioides  furoana  is  by 
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far  the  finest  of  the  family,  and  the  one  best 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  green-house.  It  has 
no  equal  for  the  sitting  room  or  conservatory, 
being  a  rapid  grower,  of  graceful  habit,  and 
not  liable  to  be  Injured  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  N,  exdUata,  and  N.  tuberoaa 
(syn.  N.  cordtfolia),  are  both  very  desirable 
species,  especially  for  large  hanging  baskets. 
Jv.  DtMi  is  also  a  very  elegant  species  having 
fascicles  of  numerous  gracefully-arching 
narrow  fronds.  It  was  Introduced  from  Dulce 
of  Tork*s  Island  in  1878.  There  are  mauv 
other  interesting  and  beautiful  species,  all 
of  easy  culture,  and  rapidly  Increased  by 
division,  or  by  spores. 

N«phro8pe'niui.  From  n^hroa,  a  kidney,  and 
9perma,  a  seed ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
seed.     Nat.  Ord.  i^xZmaoecB. 

N»  Van  Houtteanum,  the  only  described 
species,  is  a  very  elegant,  armed,  plant-stove 
palm,  with  pinnate,  gracefully  arched  leaves, 
divided  into  pendulous,  acuminate,  unequal 
segments.  The  plants  are  very  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  young  state.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  Seychelle  Islands  in 
1868,  and  is  propagated  by  imported  seeds. 
Syns.  Areea  nobUis^  and  OnooapemMm  Van 
HouUeanwn, 

Ne'phthytiB.  Named  after  Nqshthya,  the 
mother-in-law  of  Typhon.  Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea^. 
A  small  genus  of  four  species,  of  which  N. 
ptchtraia  is  remarkable  for  the  handsome 
variegated  character  of  its  foliage.  This 
variegation  Is  peculiar,  and  quite  unique  in 
character,  forming  a  pattern  resembling  In  out- 
line the  tips  of  fern-fronds  laid  between  the 
nerves  of  the  bright  green-colored  leaves, 
with  their  points  all  directed  towards  the  base 
of  the  leu.  Introduced  from  the  Congo  in 
1887. 

Neptn'nia.  Named  after  the  mythological  deity 
Neptune,  In  reference  to  the  species  growing 
in  water.    Nat.  Ord.  LegaminoscB, 

A  singular  genus  comprising  about  eight 
spocies  of  prostrate,  often  floating  perennial, 
herbs  or  small  shrubs.  Natives  of  North  and 
South  America,  tropical  Asia  and  Australia. 
N.  plena  (abounding),  the  only  cultivated 
species,  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
water-plant  with  yellow  flowers.  The  white, 
spongy,  lower  portion  of  the  stems  full  of 
air-cells,  enabling  the  plant  to  float,  are  very 
remarkable.  The  leaflets  and  petioles -are  as 
irritable  as  those  of  Mimo8a  ptMftoa,  and  are 
of  an  extremely  delicate  yellowish-green 
color.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1845.  N,  httea  is  found  in  damp  soil  near  the 
coast,  Key  West  to  Alabama  and  westward. 

Nerl'n&  Guernsey  Lily.  Named  after  ^eHn^, 
daughter  of  Nerius.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUi' 
daoetK, 

Showy  bulbous  plants,  the  type  of  which  Is 
the  Guernsey  Lily,  and  which  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  Guernsey  Lily  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
the  reason  why  it  has  obtained  its  English 
name  is  said  to  oe,  that  a  ship  laden  with  these 
bulbs  and  other  plants  from  China  was  wreclEed 
on  the  coast  of  Guernsey ;  and  that  the  bulbs 
being  washed  on  shore,  took  root  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  beach,  and  flourished  there  so 
remarkably  as  to  be  supposed  to  be  natives 
of  the  island.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  for  nearly  two 
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hundred  years  these  bulbs  have  been  culti- 
vated in  Guernsey  with  the  greatest  success, 
growing  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  producing 
abundance  of  offsets  everv  year,  from  which 
the  market  is  supplied.  Tho  Dulbsare  gener- 
ally planted  in  spring,  in  pots  of  very  sandy 
loam,  and  placed  in  some  window  or  other 
situation  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  light. 
They  flower  in  September  and  October ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  flowered  the  bulhis  are 
generally  thrown  away,  as  they  are  said  never 
to  flower  well  the  second  year.  This  Is,  how- 
ever, entirely  the  fault  of  the  grower,  as,  if 
they  were  planted  in  a  well-drained,  sunny 
border  in  tne  open  ground,  and  allowed  to 
mature  their  new  bulbs  every  year  by  the 
agency  of  the  leaves,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  live  as  long  as  any  of  the  kinds  of 
Narcissi,  and  flower  as  freely.  The  true 
Guernsey  Lily  is  N.  sortiiefwis.  N,  curvifolia 
is  also  an  exceedingly  beautiful  species,  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  growers.  The 
flowers  which  appear  at  various  seasons,  are 
of  a  bright  glittering  scarlet,  the  petals  in  the 
sunlight  appearing  as  if  sprinkled  with  gold- 
dust.  It  is  probably  the  most  showy  of  the 
genus,  and  is  known  in  cultivation  as  Amary^ 
Us  or  Nerine  FMargiOia. 

Ne'xiuxn.  Oleander.  From  neroBt  moist ;  refer- 
ring to  their  native  places  of  growth.  Nat. 
Ord.  ApocjfnacetB. 

Nerium  oleander  and  its  varieties  are  old  and 
valued  inhabitants  of  our  green-houses ;  their 
large  and  handsome  flowers,  either  double  or 
single,  pink  or  white,  produced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  having  made  them  general 
lavorites.  As  the  flowers  are  borne  only  on 
mature,  well-ripened  shoots,  the  plants  must 
be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  air  during  their 
period  of  growth.  Many  beautiful  varieties, 
both  double  and  semi-double,  mostly  of  Conti- 
nental origin,  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  and  are  the  more  valuable  on  account 
of  their  blooming  freely  when  in  a  young  or 
dwarf  state.  Nerlums  are  easllv  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  matured  leading  shoots  in 
a  close,  narrow,  warm  place,  or  they  may  be 
rooted  successfully  In  bottles  of  water,  and 
afterwards  potted  carefully  in  soil.  Their 
principal  insect  enemy  is  the  White  Scale, 
which  only  persistent  sponffing  or  washing 
with  kerosene  emulsion  will  subdue.  Not- 
withstanding their  beauty  they  are  one  of  the 
most  virulent  of  vegetable  poisons.  The 
leaves  are  fatal  to  animals ;  the  flowers  have 
caused  death  to  those  who  oarelesslv  picked 
and  ate  them,  and  it  Is  on  record  that  the 
branches  divested  of  their  bark,  and  used  as 
skewers,  have  poisoned  the  meat  roasted  on 
them,  and  killed  seven  out  of  twelve  persons 
who  partook  of  it. 

Na'rtera.  From  nerieros,  lowly;  referring  to 
the  habit  of  the  genus.    Nat.  Ord.  RubiaeeiB. 

A  small  genus  of  creeping,  herbaceous 
plants.  Indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Jav^a, 
the  Phllllpine  and  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  N,  depreeaOf  the  Bead  Plant,  com- 
monly known  under  the  absurd  name  of 
Flowering  or  Fruiting  Duckweed,  is  a  beauti- 
ful hardy  perennial  rock  plant,  forming  a 
dense  carpet,  close  to  the  ground,  of  creeping 
stems  thickly  covered  with  tiny,  smaU*  ovate, 
almost  fleshy  leaves.  The  plant  is  exceedingly 
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attraotive  and  oonspiouoUs  when  covered  with 
its  bright  orange-red  or  crimson  benies  about 
the  size  of  small  peas,  and  which  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  may  be  increased 
from  seeds,  but  is  generallv  propagated  by 
division  of  the  root,  any  small  piece  of  which 
will  root  freely.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  pots  or  shallow  pans.  Intro- 
duced from  the  Antarctic  MountEUns  in  1868. 

Herves.  The  strong  veins  upon  the  leaves  or 
flowers. 

Hervoae.    Nervous ;  full  of  nerves. 

Heaaa'a.  A  genus  of  LyLhraoaBy  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  of  erect,  leafy,  perennial 
herbs,  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  America  and 
Africa,  with  yellow,  purple,  or  blue  flowers. 
N.  vaUcQlaUit  our  native  species,  is  a  most 
showy  plant,  with  four  to  six-sided  stems,  two 
to  six  feet  long,  bearing  axillary,  rose-colored 
flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Found  in  swampy 
ground,  common  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Hetted-veined.  Furnished  with  branching 
veins  forming  net-work. 

Nettle.    See  Uriica, 

Nettle  Tree.    See  CeUis. 

Neoma'nnia.  A  genus,  now  included  under 
Pitcaimia. 

Neorolo'ma  arabidif oUa.  A  synonym  for  Arofris 
aUnda. 

Ne^doala.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Reo.  R.  D. 
Neews^  of  Alabama,  the  discoverer.  Nat.  Ord. 
RoBooefB. 

N,  AlabamensiSt  the  only  species,  is  a  hand- 
some shrub,  with  slender  branches  and  numer- 
ous large,  white,  solitary  or  clustered  flowers 
on  terminary  peduncles.  It  differs  from  its 
allies,  Kerria,  Rhodotypua,  etc.,  in  having  no 
petals,  the  absence  of  which  is  compensated 
by  the  large  spreading  persistent  calyx-lobes. 
It  was  discovered  in  Alabama  in  1882,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

New  Jersey  Tea.    See  Oeanothus. 

New  Zealand  Flax.    See  Phormium. 

New  Zealand  Spinach.  Tetragonia  expanaa. 
This  is  grown  as  a  substitute  for  summer 
Spinach,  being  of  a  delicate  flavor,  and  con- 
tinuing available  the  whole  summer.  This 
species  is  found  in  Tasmania,  Australia,  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  both  sides  of  South  America, 
as  well  as  tn  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
half-hardy  annual  under  cultivation,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  from  New  Zealand  in 
1772  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  his  return  from 
accompanying  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voy- 
age around  the  world,  and  disseminated  by 
the  English  seedsmen. 

New  Zealand  Tea.    Leptoapermtnn  acoparium, 

Nica'ndra.  Named  after  Niccmder,  who  wrote 
on  medicine  and  botany  about  150  A.  D. 

A  genus  of  Solanacea,  comprising  only  one 
species,  N.  PhuacUoides  (Winter-cherry-like), 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to 
that  of  Physalis,  is  a  stout  annual  plant, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  with  smooth,  deeply 
sinuated  leaves.  Introduced  from  Peru  in 
1759. 

Nico'tlana.  Tobacco.  Named  in  honor  of  John 
Nieot^  of  Nismee,  ambassador  from  the  Eing 
of  France  to  Portugal,  who  procured  the  first 
seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  who  had  them  from 
Florida.    Nat.  Ord.  SoIohmuxcb. 
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Of  this  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  per- 
ennials, the  best  known  and  most  generally 
cultivated  is  N.  tabacum,  and  its  varieties. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  species 
largely  cultivated,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
specific  name,  iabiicum,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  derived  from  the  Haytian  word  for 
the  pine  in  which  the  herb  is  smoked,  and 
which  nas  been  transferred  from  the  instru- 
ment to  the  plant.  N:  repanda  is  largely 
grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  celebrated  Havana  cigars. 
**  Smoking  is  a  custom  of  very  great  antiquity 
in  l>oth  hemispheres,  although,  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  not  common 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and 
the  substances  smoked  were  either  Hemp  or 
such  herbs  as  Coltsfoot.  But  when  Columbus 
and  his  followers  landed  in  Cuba  in  1492, 
they  discovered  the  far-famed  Tobacco  in 
common  use  among  the  natives ;  and  subse- 
quent explorers  found  it  was  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  where  it  had  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  The  pleas- 
antly soothing  eifects  of  this  new  herb  were  so 
enticing  that  it  soon  found  patrons  among  the 
adventurers,  and  in  an  almost  Incredibly  short 
time  after  their  return  to  Spain,  tobacco- 
smoking  began  to  be  practiced  in  Europe ;  but 
it  did  not  gain  much  ground  among  the  nations 
of  the  North  until  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
leigh  and  his  companions  introduced  the 
custom  into  England  In  1586.  At  first  it 
met  with  the  most  violent  opposition ;  kings 
prohibited  it ;  popes  fulminated  bulls  against 
it;  and  sultans  sentenced  smokers  to  the 
most  cruel  kinds  of  death.  Persecution,  how- 
ever, only  helped  to  spread  it.  In  spite  of  all 
penalties,  the  custom  rapidly  progressed,  un- 
til, at  the  present  day,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  universally  practiced  by  both  civilized 
and  uncivilized  man."  N.  cmnis  is  a  good 
border  plant,  having  long  tubed  white  fiowers, 
which  open  about  6  P.  M.,  and  emit  a  power- 
ful and  pleasant  odor  during  the  evening  and 
night.  N.  WigandioideSf  a  shrubby  species 
from  Columbia,  has  large  ovate-acuminate 
leaves,  and  la  well  adapted  for  sub-tropical 
gardening. 

Nierembe'rgia.  In  honor  of  John  Eueebkie  Nie- 
remberg,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  author  of  a  History 
of  Nature,  Antwerp,  lft35.  Nat.  Ord.  8ola- 
nctcecB, 

A  very  Interesting  genus  of  annuals  and 
green-house  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of 
Central  and  South  America.  These  interest- 
ing little  plants  well  deserve  attention.  N. 
JilicaUlia  and  N.  gradUs  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  class  of  plants  fuiapted  for 
embellishing  the  flower  garden  in  summer,  or 
**  turning  out,"  as  it  is  termed.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  either,  in  a  tolerablv  good  situation, 
will  keep  up  a  display  from  June  till  cut  off  by 
the  autumnal  frosts ;  nor  are  the  other  species, 
N.  ariakUa  and  N.  calydna,  deficient  in  beauty, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
because  of  their  more  extended  habit.  N» 
rimtaria,  introduced  from  La  Plata  in  1866,  is 
a  very  handsome  hardy  perennial,  bearing 
white  flowers  with  a  pale-yellow  centre.  It  is 
a  low-growing  plant,  and  is  in  flower  from 
June  till  fall  in  the  open  border.  This  species 
is  much  used  in  cemetery  decoration.    Cut- 
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tings  put  in  daring  the  winter  in  the  green- 
house, will  make  fine  plants  for  plcunting 
out  in  spring. 

Nigella.  Love-in-a-Mist,  or  Devil-in-the-Bush. 
From  niger,  black;  the  color  of  the  seeds. 
Nat.  Ord.  RanvnculcicecB. 

Annual  plants,  with  showy  flowers,  which 
are,  however,  almost  hidden  by  their  leafy 
involucres.  N.  Hiapanica  is  the  handsomest 
species.  They  only  require  sowing  in  March 
or  April  in  the  open  border ;  or  they  may  be 
sown  in  autumn,  as  they  will  stand  the  winter 
without  protection,  and  will  thus  be  ready  to 
flower  early  in  the  summer.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  have  long 
been  in  cultivation. 

ITlger.    Black,  or  black  a  little  tinged  with  gray. 

Night  Blooming  Cereos.    See  Oereua, 

ITight  Blooming  Jasmine.    See  Oestrum, 

Night  Flower.  A  name  given  to  Nyctanihea 
arbor-triatie. 

Night  Soented  Stock.  A  common  name  applied 
to  Hesperia  iristia,  MaUhiola  triatia,  M.  oaora- 
fisstma,  etc. 

Nightshade.    See  Solanum. 

Ni^^t  Shade.    Deadly.    Atropa  BeUcuUmna, 

Night  Shade.    Enchanter's.    See  OirocBa. 

Nigresoens,  Nigrioans.    Blackish. 

Nimble  Will  or  Drop  Seed.  A  popular  name 
for  the  grass  MuMmbergia  diffusa, 

Ni'pa.  The  name  of  the  tree  in  the  Moluccas. 
Nat.  Ord.  Palmacem, 

N,  fructicana,  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus,  is  an  ornamental,  unarmed,  palm-like 
plant,  with  a  creeping,  furcated  trunk,  feathery 
leaves,  and  large  round  bunches  of  fruits.  Dr. 
Seemanu,  in  the  '*  Treasury  of  Botany,"  says : 
"  It  ic)  Commonly  met  with  in  the  salt  marshes 
of  the  eoasts  and  islands  of  the  Indian  seas, 
and  is  generallv  classed  with  Pandanaceca,  or 
PtUmaoea,  but  does  not  quite  agree  with  either  < 
of  these  natural  orders.  A  similar  plant 
abounds  in  the  tertiary  formations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  its  fruit  must  at 
one  time  have  floated  about  in  as  great  pro- 
fusion as  those  of  N.fndieana  do  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  Indian  rivers.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  grow  and  is  found  to  succeed  best  with 
the  pot  partially  submerged  in  water ;  it  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  in  1822. 

Niphce'a.  From  niphoa^  snow;  in  allusion  to 
its  pure  white  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  OesneracaoB, 
A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  pure  white  flowers.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Achimenea ;  it  requires  the 
same  treatment,  and  is  increased  in  the  same 
manner.  Introduced  from  New  Grenada  and 
Ouatemala  in  1841. 

Nipho^olus.  From  niphobolos,  covered  with 
snow ;  referring  to  the  white  covering  of  the 
spore  cases.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodicLOtca, 

A  genus  of  Ferns  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
Australia,  and  Africa.  They  were  separated 
from  Polypodvum,  to  which  they  bear  a  close 
resemblance.  Some  of  the  species  are  very 
beautiful,  and  well  adapted  for  the  Fern-case. 
They  are  increased  by  division  or  by  spores. 

Ni'tldufl.  Having  an  even,  smooth,  polished 
surface,  as  many  seeds. 
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Nitra'iia.  From  nigrum,  nitre;  first  found  by 
Schreber  near  the  nitre  works  in  Siberia.  Nat. 
Ord.  MaJbpighiacatB, 

Low  shrubs  with  white  fiowers,  which  are 
very  hardy,  and  will  grow  well  in  situations 
exposed  to  the  sea.  In  gardens,  the  ground 
in  which  they  grow  should  be  occasionally 
watered  with  water  in  which  saltpetre  has 
been  dissolved. 

Niva'lis.  Growing  near  snow,  or  appearing  at 
a  season  when  snow  is  on  the  ground, 

NiTons.    Snow-white ;  the  purest  white. 

Node.  That  part  or  point  in  a  stem  from  which 
a  leaf,  whether  complete  or  incomplete, 
arises. 

Nodose.  Nodulose.  Knotted;  having  many 
nodes  or  knots. 

No-Bye  Pea.  Of  the  West  Indies.  See  Oa- 
janua, 

Noise'ttia.  Named  after  L,  C,  Noiaetts,  a 
French  nurseryman,  author  of  "Le  Jaidin 
Frutier."    Nat.  Ord.  Violaeeca. 

N,  longifoUa,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is 
a  green-house  evergreen  shrub,  introduced 
from  Cayenne  in  1824.  The  fiowers  are  cream 
color,  produced  in  large  clusters.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Nola'na.  From  nola,  a  little  bell ;  the  form  of 
the  fiowers.    Nat.  Ord.  Convohmlaeea. 

Trailing  annual  plants,  with  pretty  blue 
fiowers,  that  only  require  sowing  in  early 
spring  in  the  open  border.  N.  <UHplicffoliUi, 
the  handsomest  species,  stronglv  resembles 
Oowvolwilua  minor.  They  are  natives  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  were  introduced  in  1825. 

Nolana'oeae.  A  natural  order  now  included 
under  ConvoltnUaceoa, 

Noli'na.  Named  after  P.  C  NoliSn,  a  French 
botanist  of  the  last  century.  Nat.  Ord.  LiHa- 
cam, 

A  genus  of  about  a  dossen  species,  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  southern  United  States.  N, 
Oeorgiana  (Georgian)  is  a  showy  plant,  with  a 
very  large  tunicated  bulb,  and  numerous 
small  white  flowers  crowded  in  long  braoted 
racemes  borne  on  scapes  two  to  thre^  feet 
high.  It  is  found  on  drv  sand  hills  in  the 
middle  districts  of  Georgia  and  South  Oaro- 
lina,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  This 
genus  is  now  included  by  Mr.  Baker  under 
Beaucamea, 

None-ao-Pretty.    Sax^aga  umbroaa, 

No'nnaa.    Named  after  J.  P.  Abfme,  of  Erfurt, 
a  German  writer  on  botany,  172fr-1772.    Nat.   . 
Ord.  BoraginaoecB. 

A  rather  large  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy 
plants  of  little  interest,  except  in  botanical 
collections. 

Noon-Flo^irer,  or  Noon-tide.  Tragopogon  pro- 
ienais, 

Nopa'lea.  From  Nopal,  the  Mexican  name  for 
a  Oactus.    Nat.  Ord.  Caelaoeca, 

A  small  genus  of  fleshy  shrubby  plants, 
closely  alllM  to  Opuniia,  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  erect  and  oonivent,  not  ex- 
expanding,  petals,  and  the  stamens  being 
shorter  than  the  style,  but  longer  than  the 
corolla.  N.  coodneUifera,  largely  cultivated 
in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  as  food  for 
the  cochineal  insects,  is   better  known   as 
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OpiMtia  tftxseifiett^era  under  which  name  it  is 
described  in  tliis  work,  and  which  see. 

Hom^iitea.  Altered  from  Gonorct-antegri,  the 
Guiana  name  of  N.  Otuanenaie.  Nat.  Ord. 
TemetramiacecB, 

A  genus  of  handsome  epiphytal  or  climbing 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  America.  A  few  species  are  in  culti- 
vation. N.  Chiianensia  has  violet-colored 
flowers  on  long  spikes  with  large  scarlet 
bracts*  The  branches  are  red,  and  throw  out 
roots  by  which  they  are  supported.  It  is  a 
beautiful  species  and  was  Introduced  to  culti- 
vation in  1818. 

Norfolk  Island  Pine.    See  ArcMcaria  excelaa. 

HormaL  When  the  ordinary  structure  peculiar 
to  the  family  or  genus  is  in  nowise  aeparted 
from. 

Norway  Maple.    Acer  PUOanoides. 

Norway  Spmoe.    See  Abiea  excelaa. 

Nosebleed.  A  common  name  for  the  Yarrow. 
AdUUea  MiUefoUum. 

NotelsB'a.  From  notoe,  south,  and  Ela4a,  the 
Olive;  in  allusion  to  the  form  and  native 
place  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  Oleaeem. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  The 
flowers  are  white  and  are  borne  in  axillary 
racemes ;  the  leaves  are  opposite  and  entire. 
N.  ligustrifM,  the  Tasmanian  Ironwood,  yields 
an  extremely  hard  dense  wood,  which  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  llgnum-vitee,  and  for  turn- 
ery and  inlaid  work. 

NothochlaB'na.  From  nothoe,  spurious,  and 
ehlaina,  a  cloak ;  some  of  the  species  appear 
to  have  an  Involucre.  Nat.  Ord.  Polypodi- 
aeem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  Ferns 
found  in  almost  every  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal country.  It  is  related  to  JPolypodium,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  sori,  A  number  of  the  spe- 
cies have  been  introduced  into  the  Fern-house, 
and  among  them,  N.  nivea^  a  fine  Sliver 
Fern,  and  N.  JUxvens  (syn.  N.  chryaopkyUa)^ 
very  beautiful  miniature  Golden  Fern;  If. 
lanuginosa,  N.  Marantm  (an  almost  hardy  spe- 
cies], N.  tridiomanoidea,  N.  sulphurea,  and  N. 
EckUmianOj  are  all  very  desirable  species. 
They  are  propagated  by  spores. 

Nothosoo'rdiim.  From  nothoe,  spurious,  and 
Boordon^  garlic ;  in  reference  to  the  near  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  this  genus  and 
Allium.    Nat  Ord.  LiUaoecB. 

A  genus  comprising  about  ten  species  of 
green-house,  or  hardy  bulbs,  closely  allied  to 
AlUnim,  and  IfiUa,  in  which  genera  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  by' some  authorities  dis- 
tributed. Natives  of  North  and  tropical 
America,  and  China. 

Notoepa'rtiimi.  From  notos,  southern,  and 
SparHum,  Broom ;  in  reference  to  its  being  a 
native  of  the  southern  Hemisphere,  and  its 
Broom-like  appearance.  Nat.  Ord.  Legttmir 
no(MB. 

N.  CarmichoBlicB  the  only  species.  Is  a  beauti- 
ful and  interesting,  half-hardy,  Broom-like 
shrub,  or  small  tree.  "This,  the  'Pink- 
Broom,'  of  the  residents  of  the  Middle  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  in  the  colony,  and  is  further  remarkable 
as  being  a  member  of  what  is  one  of  the 
largest  nunilies  of  plants  in  every  part  of  the 
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world,  except  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  LegitminoacB  in  New  Zealand,  in  con- 
trast with  their  great  abundance  in  Australia, 
is  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  Flora  of 
the  Island." — Hooker. 

Nodioaulis.    When  a  stem  has  no  leaves. 

Nu'phar.  Yellow  Water  Lily.  From  Naufar, 
the  Arabic  for  Water  Lily.  Nat.  Ord.  Nym- 
phaceok 

The  several  species  included  in  the  genus 
are  common  in  ponds  and  stagnant  water  in 
the  Middle,  Northeiii,  and  Western  States, 
and  are  known  as  Yellow  Water  Lilies. 

Nut.      A   hard  Indehiscent   pericarp,  usually 

containing   only    one   seed,    the   fruit   or 

kernel  of  the  seed  of  various  plants ;  rarely 

applied  to  certain  tubers. 
Acajou,  the  Cashew  Nut.    Anaccurdiitm  occir 

deniale. 
Ar.    See  Buniumjlexuoaum, 
Barbadoes.     The  seed  of  CurcuH  purgans. 
Barcelona.    A  variety  of  Coryhts  Atimana. 
Bedda.   The  fruit  of  TeriMnaMa  BeUerica,  called 

also  Bastard  Myrobalans. 
Ben.     The  winged  seed  of  Moringa  pUrygo- 

aerma. 
Betel.    The  seed  of  Areca  Catechu, 
Bitter.     Carya  amara. 

Bladder.    Staphylea  trtfoliata  and  8.  pinnata, 
Brazil  or  Cdstanha.     The  seed  of  Bertholleiia 

excelna. 
^read.    The  fruit  of  Broaimum  Alica^rum. 
Bread.  Monkey.    The  fruit  of  Adanaonia  digi- 

tola. 
Buffalo.    The  fruit  of  Pyindaria  dleifera:. 
Butter.    Juglana  cinerea. 
Candle.    The  seed  of  AleurUea  irUoha. 
Cashew.     The  seed  ot  Anacardium  ocddeniaie. 
Cob.    A  variety  of  Oorylua  AveUana. 
Cocoa.     Cocoa  nuc{fera. 

Cocoa,  Double  or  Sea.    Lodoieea  SeycheUarwin, 
Cola  or  KoUa.    The  seed  of  Cola  <iniminata. 
Coquilla.    The  fruit  of  AUaieafvn^era. 
Earth.     Arachia  hypogcBo,  also  BuniumfiexiuO' 

awm,  and  Carum  bulbo-caatanum. 
Elk.    The  fruit  of  PyrtUaria  oUifera, 
French.    Jugkma  reaia. 
Ground.     Arachia  hypogoMt  also  a  common 

name  for  Aralia  (Panax)  trtfolia, 
Has&el,  English.     Coryliua  AviUana. 
Hazel,  American.       Corylua  Americana  and  C. 

roatrata. 
Hickory.    Oarya  Alba,  and  other  species. 
Hog  or  Pig.     Carya  porcina. 
Hog  Pea.    A  common  name  for  AmphicarpoBa, 

which  see. 
Ivory.    Phyteiqphaa  macrooarpa. 
Jesuits'.     Trapa  wutana. 
Malabar.    Adahota  Vaaica, 
Marking,  Maranay  or  Marsh.    The  nuts  of 

Semecarpua  Anacardium, 
Mocker  or  Moker.     The  nut  of  Carya  tomen- 

toaa. 
Monkey.     Arachia  hypogcBa,  and  the  seeds  of 

Anacardium. 
Oil.     The  fruit  of  Pyruiaria  {HamilUmia)  olei- 

/era,  also  a  West  Indian  name  for  the  seeds 

Ricinua  communia, 
Olive.    The  fruit  of  EUBOcarpua. 
Pea.    See  Arachia  hypogcea. 
Pecan.     Carya  olivc^ormia. 
Physic.     Ourcua  pwrgana,    (Syn.  Jatropha  pur- 

gana,) 
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PiBtachla,  or  Pistachio.     The  edible  seed  of 

Pisttichia  rfera. 
Poison.    The  poisonous  seed  of  Sirychnas  nux 

vomica. 
Bush.     Cyperua  rotundua  var.  Hy&ra,  and  C. 

esetdeTUvs, 
Sapucaia.      The  seed  of  Lecythia    Zabuoc^'o, 

also,  L.  OUaria  and  L.  grandiflorcu 
Sassafras.    Nectandra  Puchury, 
tilnghara.     The  fruit  of  various  species  of 

IVc^Mi,   especiailj   T.  hispinosa  and    T.  hi- 

comiB. 
Soap.    Mimoaa  abstergena. 
Souari  or  Suwarrow.     The  seed  of  Caryocar 

ntidferum  and  C.  btUryoaum. 
Spanish  or  Barcelona.     CoryUis  AveUana  Bar- 

ceUmensiSf  also  Morcea  Siaymchium. 
Vegetable  Ivory.    Phytel^haa  macrocarpa. 
Water.  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  Trapcut. 
Wood.    Corylua  AveUana. 

Nutans.  Nodding;  inclined  very  much  from 
the  perpendicular,  so  that  the  apex  is  directed 
downward,  as  the  flower  of  the  Snowdrop. 

Nnt-gallfl.  The  galls  produced  by  insects  on 
Qtiercua  irtfectoria. 

Nut-gall-tree.  Chinese  or  Japanese,  Rht^  aemi- 
alata. 

Nut-grass.    Cypenia  rotundua,  var.  Hydra. 

Nutmeg.    See  Myriatica,  moachata. 
American.    Monodora  myristica. 
Brazilian.     Cryptocarya  moachata. 
Galifornian.     Torreya  myristica. 
Clove.    AgaihophyUum  aromoticumi. 
Peruvian.     The  seed  of  Laurelia  sempervire/ia. 
Plume.    Atheroaperma  moachata. 
Wiid.    Myriaticafatua,  and  M.  tomentoaa. 

Nutmeg-Oeranium. '  See  Pdargoniumfragrana. 

Nutmeg-wood.  The  wood  of  the  Palmyra 
Palm,  BoraaauaflabeUiformis. 

Nut  Pino.  Pinua  monophylla  (syn.  P  Fremcn- 
tiana),  and  P.  Sabiniana,  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  are  collected  in  immense  quantities  by 
the  Callfomian  and  Oregon  Indians  as  an 
article  of  winter  food. 

Nutta'Uia.  Named  by  Torrey  and  Grav,  in 
honor  of  Thomas  NuttaU,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
an  eminent  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Ro>aa>ce(B. 

This  genus  consists  of  but  one  species,  N. 
Cerasi/ormiaf  a  small  ornamental  deciduous 
shrub,  of  nearly  globose  habit,  branching 
freely,  and  producing  its  drooping  racemes  of 
white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Easily 
increased  by  seeds,  or  by  suclcers,  which 
spring  plentifully  from  the  roots.  Intnxluced 
to  cultivation  from  California  in  1848. 

Nuz  Vomica.    See  Strychnoa. 

Nuy'tsia.  Fire  Tree.  Named  after  T.  Nuyts,  a 
Dutch  navigator.    Nat.  Ord.  LoranthacecB. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  shrubs  or  small 
trees  from  Swan  Biver,  Australia,  remarlcable 
as  being  the  only  one  in  this  order  of  parasites 
that  grows  on  the  ground.  From  the  abun- 
dance of  its  brilliant  orange -colored  flowers, 
the  colonists  call  it  the  Flame-tree  or  Tree  of 
Fire. 

Nyctagina'oese.  A  natural  order  of  herbs, 
shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  tropical  regions, 

{>rincipally  America,  with  opposite  unequal 
eaves  and  involucrate  flowers.  The  plants 
of  the  order  have  in  general  purgative  quali- 
ties ;  that  of  MtrabUia  JcUapa  (false  Jalap)  has 
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the  nauseous  smell  of  the  true  Jalap,  with 
which  it  was  long  confounded.  The  order 
comprises  about  twenty  genera,  and  one 
hundred  species.  MirabiUa,  BougainviUea  and 
Abronia,  are  illustrative  genera. 

Nyxjta'nthes.  Sad  Tree.  From  nyctoa,  night, 
and  arUhoa,  a  flowor ;  the  flowers  open  in  the 
evening.    Nat.  Ord.  OteaoecB. 

The  only  species  is  a  free-flowering  shrub 
or  small  tree,  native  of  India.  The  flowers 
open  only  in  the  evening,  and  drop  before 
morning ;  their  fragrance  perfumes  the  air  at 
night.  The  flowei-s  are  gathered  in  the  morn- 
ing and  worn  as  necklaces  and  in  tlie  hair 
by  the  native  women.  As  it  loses  its  bright- 
ness during  the  day  it  has  rQcnived  its  specific 
name,  N.  arbor  trintia,  or  Sad  Tree. 

Nycterl'nia.  From  nyctcHnoa,  nocturnal;  the 
flowers  being  fragrant  during  the  evening. 
Nat.  Ord.  ScrophulariacecB. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  annuals,  perennials, 
or  under-shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been  under 
cultivation  but  they  are  chiefly  plants  of  little 
interest.    Syn.  Zalueiasiakia. 

Nycte'rium.  A  genus  now  daased  under  So- 
lanum. 

Nycto'oalos.  From  nyx,  night,  and  JuUoa, 
beautiful;  because  the  handsome  flowers  of 
the  flrst  species  discovered  open  in  the  even- 
ing and  fade  in  the  morning.  Nat.  Ord. 
BignoniacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  twining,  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipel- 
ago, Assam  and  Queensland.  N.  Thomp- 
Honi,  the  only  introduced  species  is  a 
handsome  stove-house  climber,  with  white 
Gloxiniarlike  flowers  nearly  seven  inches 
long.  It  expands  only  at  night  and  drops  the 
next  morning.  It  was  introduced  from 
Assam  in  1868. 

NymphsB'a.  Water  Lily.  From  nymphe,  a 
water  nymph.    Nat.  Ord.  NymphcBooecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  beautiful  water 
plants  found  in  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  N,  odorata 
is  the  double  white  Water  Lily  or  Pond  Lily, 
so  common  and  well-known  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Of  this  species 
thera  are  several  varieties,  mostly  having 
pure  white  flowers,  remarkable  for  their  fra- 
grance. There  is,  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket, 
and  also  near  Barnstable,  Mass.,  a  variety  with 
piuklph  flowers,  and  rarely  with  bright  pink-red 
flowers.  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
valued  highly  for  their  rarity.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  all  our  native  species  In  tubs  on  the 
lawn,  or  wherever  desired,  is  attended  with 
but  little  difficulty.  The  roots  should  be  ob- 
tained from  their  native  habitat  as  early  in 
spring  us  possible,  or  at  least  before  they 
have  made  much  growth.  Take  any  tub  or 
cask,  say  eighteen  inches  In  depth,  put  in 
good  rich  loam  or  muck  to  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  in  which  plant  the  roots, 
barely  covering  them,  and  flll  the  cask  with 
water,  replenishing  it  as  it  loses  by  evapora- 
tion. In  winter  empty  the  water  and  remove 
to  a  cold  cellar,  or  protect  from  hard  freezing 
by  a  covering  of  leaves.  This  is  all  the  care  and 
trouble  required  to  pitKluce  flowers  almost 
as  flne  as  are  found  in  their  natural  homes. 
Artificial  ponds  can  be  made  upon  the  lawn 
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with  but  little  expense,  in  which  the  KympheDa 
may  be  grown  with  less  trouble  even  than  in 
tubs.  Dig  out  a  basin-shaped  pond  of  anv  de- 
sired size,  to  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
In  the  centre,  cement  in  the  same  manner  as 
<for  a  cistern,  put  in  some  earth,  and  plant 
the  same  as  in  a  tub.  Cover  over  with  boards 
upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  then 
cover  ail  with  leaves  or  coarse  litter  sufficient 
to  protect  the  cement  from  frost.  This  wUl 
not  only  furnish  beautiful  aquatic  flowers, 
but  will  attract  thousands  of  birds,  particu- 
larly robins,  daily  for  their  baths.  Many  of 
the  rarer  exotic  species,  such  as  N,  gigantea, 
N.  Zangnbarensia,  N.  coartdea,  N.  rubrctf  N. 
8cuttfoUa,  N.  Devowienais,  N.  Lolua,  etc.,  are 
now  grown  in  this  way,  and  are  exceedingly 
attractive  during  the  summer.  The  Water 
Lily,  when  expanded,  towards  evening  has 
the  peculiarity  of  enticing  myriads  of  insects 
to  light  on  its  petals,  the  petals  gradually 
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close  as  evening  falls,  and  the  insects 
are  imprisoned.  They  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  which,  in  most  cases,  ripen  freely,  and 
should  be  sown  in  small  pots  of  soil  and  sub- 
merged in  shallow  warm  water  in  spring. 
The  seedlings  will  grow  freely,  and  if  prop- 
erly treated,  will  flower  well  the  same  season. 

Ny'ssa.  Tupelo,  Pepperidge.  Sour  Gum.  From 
Nyaack,  a  water  nvmph ;  because  of  the  habitat 
of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  CortMoecB, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  low-growing  trees, 
common  in  moist  woodlands  and  low  grounds 
thiroughout  the  United  States.  The  wood  is 
very  tough  and  difficult  to  split,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  valued  for  hubs  of  carriage  wheels, 
hatter's  blocks,  and  similar  work.  The  foliage 
of  this  genus  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  glossy 
verdure  during  summer,  and  its  rich  crimson 
tints  in  autumn,  when  it  is  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  forest. 
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Oak.    The  popular  name  for  the  trees  of  the 
genus  Quercus,  which  see. 

Oak.    Black.     Qtiercus  Robur, 
Chestnut.     Quercua  aeaaU^flora. 
Chestnut,  American.     Quercua  iVtmca. 
Cork.     Quercua  8uber. 
Evergreen.     Quercua  Hex. 
Indian.     Tectana  gnmdia.    The  Teak  tree. 
Japanese.     Quercua  glabra, 
Jerusalem.    Ckenopodium  Botrya. 
Live.      Quercua  virena.    An  important  ship- 
building wood. 
Nut-gall.     Quercua  irtfeetoria. 
Pin.     Quercua  paJiuatria. 
Poison.    Rhua  taaeioodendron. 
Scarlet.     Quercua  coccmea. 
Scrub.     Quercua  Cateabcgi  and  Q.  Uic^oUa, 
Swamp.     Quercua  Prinua. 
Turkey,  American.     Quercua  CateahcBi, 
White,  American.     Quercua  <Uba. 
Willow.     Quercua  PheUoa. 
Yellow.     Quercua  Caatanea. 

Oak-Fern.    Polypodium  Dryopleria. 

Oak-leaved  Geranium.    See  Plelarpontum. 

Oat  or  Oats.    See  Awna, 

Oat-Gnu».  See  Arrhenaniherwn^  also  Avena 
pratenaia  and  Bromua  moUia. 

Oat.  Water.  A  name  given  to  Water  Bice. 
Zizamia  aquaHca. 

Obeliaoa'zla.  From  oheliakaa,  obelisk,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  elevated  disk  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy,  showy  peren- 
nials, common  In  Texas.  They,  too,  closely 
resemble  their  allied  species,  the  Rudbeckia, 
to  become  favorites  in  the  garden. 

Obero'nia.  So,  called  after  Obertm,  the  Fairy 
King,  in  allusion  to  the  quaint  and  variable 
forms  of  the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  genus  of  Orchids,  all  epiphytal,  having 
terminal  spikes  of  minute  flowers,  of  but 
little  interest  except  to  botanists.    In  refer- 


ence to  the  genus  Dr.  Llndley  sayst  ''The 
resemblance  to  insects  and  other  animal  forms, 
which  have  been  perceived  in  the  Orchidace- 
ous plants  of  Europe,  and  which  have  given 
rise  to  such  names  as  Fly  Orchis,  etc.,  may 
be  traced  so  plainly  in  the  genus  Oberonictj  in 
every  species,  that  it  alone  would  furnish  a 
magazine  of  new  ideas  for  the  grotesque  pen- 
cil of  a  German  admirer  of  the  wild  and 
preternatural.  If  the  Brahmins  had  been 
botanists,  one  might  fancy  they  took  tiieir 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  from  these  pro- 
ductions." They  are  chiefly  natives  of  India 
and  Africa. 

Obaoore.    Of  a  dark,  dingy  color. 

Obtuse.    Blunt  or  rounded. 

Oca.  The  tubers  of  OxaJia  iubercaa  and  0. 
crenata  are  so  called  in  Brazil,  where  they  are 
cooked  and  used  like  potatoes. 

OccldentaL  Coming  from  or  relating  to  the 
west,  as  PkUanua  OccidenkUia, 

O'clma.  From  Oehne,  the  old  Greek  name  for 
the  wild  Pear,  to  which  the  foliage  of  this 
genus  bears  some  resemblance.  Nat.  Ord. 
OcknaeetB. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-five  species  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  only  a  few  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
O.  muUyiaray  is  a  most  remarkable  as  well  as 
handsome  plant.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Strawberry,  but  less  conical,  and  upon  it 
are  placed  black  seed-like  bodieis  about  the 
size  of  Peas.  These  are  really  the  carpels, 
and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bright 
crimson  receptacle  and  calyx.  It  is  a  native 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  was  reintroduced  in 
1882. 

Ooiina'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  tropics, 
but  mostly  in  America.  Some  of  the  species 
possess  tonic  properties,  and  the  berries  of 
Oomphia  JabotapUa,  are  edible.  The  order 
contains  twelve  genera,  including   GomphicL, 
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and  Lvueembwrfpa^  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  apeoies. 

Oohra  or  Oohro.    Ahdmosckm  eseulentos. 

Oohraoeona.  Having  the  color  of  clay,  or  yellow 
ochre. 

Oofarooa'rpna.  From  ochros,  pale  yellow,  and 
karpoef  a  fruit ;  alluding  to  the  color  of  the 
fruits.    Nat.  Ord.  OtOtitfertB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees,  natives  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  of  little 
horticultural  interest.  O.  Afirioanus,  bears  a 
large  fruit  with  a  thick  rind  and  a  yellow  pulp. 
The  tree  abounds  with  a  yellow  resinous  gum. 
8yn.  Mammea. 

Oohrolaiioiis.    Whitish-yellow. 

Oohro'ma.  Cork-wood.  From  ochros^  pale; 
referring  to  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Malvaoea. 
O,  Lagopua,  a  tree  growing  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  high,  known  as  Corkwood,  is  com- 
mon in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
where  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
cork,  for  stopping  bottles ;  it  is  also  extensively 
used  for  making  rafts,  floats  for  fishing  nets, 
and  other  purposes  where  light  wood  is  re- 
quired. 

Oohro'pterii.  From  ochroSf  pale-yellow,  and 
pieri8t  a  Fern;  alluding  to  the  color  of  the 
plant.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaoecB. 

O.  paittene,  the  only  described  species,  is  an 
extremelv  rare  and  beautiful  Fern  requiring 
an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  to  grow 
it  successfully.  It  has  large  decompound 
fronds,  with  small,  glossy,  coriaceous  pinnies, 
and  is  an  introduction  from  the  Mascarene 
Islands  and  Mauritius. 

(yolmum.  Basil.  From  OMmon,  the  old  Greek 
name  used  by  Theophrastus  for  Basil.  Nat. 
Ord.  LcLbiatCB. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  fragrant 
and  aromatic  plants,  mostly  natives  of  India. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  O.  baaUicum, 
the  Sweet  or  Common  Basil,  a  tender  annual, 
introduced  from  India  in  1648,  and  O.  mini' 
mum,  the  Dwarf  or  Bush  Basil,  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  introduced  in  1573.  The  leaves  of 
both  species  have  a  strong  aromatic  smell, 
and  are  much  used  in  seasoning  soups  and 
various  other  dishes. 

Ooo'taa.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  of  the  tree 
in  Guiana.    Nat.  Ord.  Laurcux/OB. 

A  large  genus  comprising  about  two  hun- 
dred trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  a  few  being  found  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  South  Africa,  and  the  Mascarene 
Islands.  li.  btUUUa,  probably  the  only  species 
yet  introduced,  has  small  green  fiowers,  and 
Is  a  plant  of  comparatively  little  interest. 
It  is  also  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
Oreodaphne  btUlata, 

Ootome'ria.  From  oldo,  eight,  and  meria,  a  part ; 
in  allusion  to  the  pollen  masses.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacetE, 

A  genus  of  green-house  epiphytal  Orchids, 
natives  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  are  curious  little  Pleurothaliis-like  Or- 
chids, and  are  frequently  imported  along  with 
Bromeliads,  about  the  bases  of  which  they 
grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  0.gramin{folia, 
with  pale-yellow  flowers,  and  O.  /Soimdermafia, 
with  yellow  flowers  striped  with  purple,  are 
the  best  known  species.  The  latter  was  intro- 
duoed  from  Brazil  in  1880. 
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OoQlattui.  Marked  with  concentric  spots  of 
different  colors  or  tints. 

Cyoymwn.    A  synonym  of  Odmum,  which  see. 

OdosorOidea.  A  Greek  termination  signifying 
similarity ;  as  Phyllodes,  leaf-like. 

Odontada'niEL  From  odove,  odontos,  a  tooth, 
and  aden,  a  gland;  in  allusion  to  the  five- 
toothed  glands.    Nat.  Ord.  ApoeynaeecB. 

A  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  natives  mostly 
of  Brazil  and  Guiaoa.  O.  apeeUmci,  the  only 
introduced  species,  has  showy  yellow,  dell- 
cately-soented  fiowers,  borne  in  large,  loose 
bunches,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  training 
on  the  rafters  of  the  plant-stove.  It  Is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  was  introduced  from 
Trinidad  in  1854.    Syn.  D^ptodenia  JEforrisi. 

OdontQtflo'ssiim.  From  odous,  odonioa,  tooth, 
and  atosaa,  a  tongu6 ;  tooth-like  processes  on 
the  up  or  labellum.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidcuxtB. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids, 
found  principally  in  the  cool  mountain  regions 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  New  Grenada,  and  Venezuela. 
Very  many  of  the  species  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  green-house,  and  are  greatly 
prized  by  cultivators  for  their  magnificent 
fiowers,  which  are  remarkable,  both  for  their 
size  and  the  beauty  of  their  colors.  Many  of 
the  species  have  pure  white  fiowers,  variously 
spotted ;  some  have  a  powerful  odor  of  violets, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  they  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  moderately  cool  house.  All  the 
Odontoglossums  are  propagated  by  division, 
none  having  as  yet  been  raised  from  seeds. 
Mr.  H.  Veitch,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Hybrid- 
ization of  Orchids,"  1855,  says  that  numer- 
ous crosses,  between  various  species,  both 
Mexican  and  New  Grenadaa,  have  been 
effected,  and  seed-pods,  with  apparently  good 
seed,  have  been  produced,  but  with  the  utmost 
care  that  could  be  bestowed,  no  progeny  has 
yet  been  raised.    See  Orchids. 

CSna'nthe.  From  cinoa,  wine,  and  cmikoSt  a 
flower;  referring  to  the  vinous  odor  of  the 
blossoms.    Nat.  Ord.  UwJMJUferm* 

A  genus  of  mostly  uninteresting  herbs,  fre- 
quenting wet  or  marshy  places,  or  even  grow- 
ing in  water.  (E,  crocata  is  a  stout-branched 
species,  attaining  a  height  of  three  to  Aye 
feet,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  plants  of  the  whole  order. 
The  juice  of  the  stem  and  roots  becomes  yel- 
low when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  roots  act 
as  a  narcotic,  acrid  poison,  and  from  their  re- 
semblance to  parsnips,  have  been  the  cause  of 
frequent,  ana  sometimes  of  fatal  accidents. 
The  plant  has  been  used  with  beneficial  results 
in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning  rats  and  moles. 

CSnoca'rpixa.  From  oinoe,  wine,  and  harpoB^  a 
fruit;  yields  palm-wine  and  oil.  Nat.  Ord. 
PalmaoecB, 

An  exclusively  South  American  genus  of 
lofty  Palms,  consisting  of  several  species, 
some  of  which  yield  large  quantities  of  sweet- 
tasted  oil,  which  is  excellent  for  cooking,  and 
is  much  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Qlnothe'ra.  Evening  Primrose.  From  oino«, 
wine,  and  tkera,  imbibing;  the  roots  of  (S. 
bimnia  were  formerly  taken  after  meals  as  in- 
centives to  wine-drinking.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagra- 
cecB, 

A  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  North  and  South 
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Amerioa,  a  few  species  of  which  are  natural- 
ized over  the  warmer  portions  of  the  globe. 
Many  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  hardy 
plants,  their  large,  showy,  fragrant  flowers 
presenting  considerable  difference  in  color, 
some  being  yellow,  others  white  or  purple, 
and  usually  opening  in  the  evening.  They  are 
all  of  easy  cultivation,  readily  increased  by 
seeds  or  division,  and  are  most  suitable  for 
the  margins  of  shrubberies,  mixed  borders,  or 
similar  situations.  (E,  Fraseri,  (E.  Miasou- 
rienais  CE.  biennis,  var.  Lamarckiana,  (E.  rypariay 
(E.  Tcuraadfolia^  and  many  other  sortB,  will  be 
found  excellent  for  this  purpose,  while  many 
of  the  annual  sorts,  better  known  under  the 
familiar  name  of  Oodetia,  are  most  attractive 
in  mixed  borders,  especially  if  sown  or  grown 
in  clumps  or  masses. 

Officinalis.  Applied  to  plants  which  are  useful 
in  medicine  or  the  arts. 

Oflbet.  Short  branches  next  the  ground  which 
take  root. 

Oidium.  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  naked- 
spored  moulds,  which  has  obtained  consider- 
able notoriety  trom  its  connection  with  the 
Vine  Mildew,  which  arises  from  the  attacks  of 
O.  Tuckeri.  This  fungus  derived  its  name 
from  a  gardener  at  Margate,  England,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  suJphur  as  a 
remedy.  There  are  many  dijfferent  kinds  of 
Oidium,  all  peculiar  to  the  plants  they  most 
frequent,  thus  Peas,  Hops,  Turnips,  etc.,  have 
their  special  species  to  contend  against.  The 
best  known  remedy  is  an  application  of  the 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium. 

Oil  of  Ben.    See  Moringa, 

Oil  of  Bergamot.    See  Mentha  cUraUi, 

Oil  of  Oxlgannm.    See  Origanum. 

Oil  Palm.    See  Elceie. 

Oil  Plant.    Seaamwn  orientale. 

Okra.    See  Hibiacua  eaculeniua. 

Oldenla'ndia.  Named  after  H.  B,  Oldenlandt  a 
Dane,  who  collected  plants  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  An  extensive  genus  of  RtibiacecB  com- 
prising nearly  seven^  species  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  found  In  tropical  countries, 
principally  in  Asia.  O.  umbeUaia,  commonly 
known  as  Ghay-root,  yields  a  red  dye,  and  is 
largely  employed  by  the  dyers  of  southern 
India,  the  plant  there  being  extensively  culti- 
vated. O.  Deppeana  is  a  favorite  free-flower- 
ing green-house  plant,  with  white  flowers, 
almost  constantly  in  bloom. 

Old  Maid.     Vinca  roaea. 

Old  Man.  Artemiaia  Abrotamum,  Clematia  vUaXba, 
and  Roamarinua  officmalia. 

Old  Man  Cactus.    See  Pilocereaa. 

Old  Man's  Beard.  Baxifraga  aarmentoaa,  TU- 
landaia  uaneaideat  and  Qeropogon,  which  see. 

Old  Witoh  Grass.    Panicum  capiXiarB, 

Olea.  Olive.  From  ekiia,  OUve.  Nat.  Ord. 
O2eoc0CB. 

EntropcbOy  var.  aaH'ca^  the  tree  that  produces 
the  Olives  and  Olive  Oil  of  commerce,  is  a  low- 
branching  evergreen,  growing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Willow,  only  they 
are  softer  and  more  delicate.  The  flowers  are 
as  delicate  as  the  leaves,  and  are  produced  in 
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small  axillary  bunches,  from  wood  of  the 
former  year,  and  appear  from  June  until 
August.  At  first  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow ; 
but  when  they  expand  their  four  petals,  the 
Insides  are  white,  and  only  the  centre  of  the 
flower  yellow.  The  matured  wood  of  the  Olive 
is  hard  and  compact,  though  rather  brittle ; 
its  color  is  reddish,  and  it  takes  a  flne  gloss, 
on  which  account  the  ancients  carved  it  into 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  modems  make  it 
into  snuff-boxes,  and  various  trinkets,  that 
flnd  a  ready  sale  to  travelers  in  Eastern  lands. 
An  observing  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land  from 
New  York  savs:  '*  There  is  annually  more 
Olive-wood  sold  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
Pilgrims  than  ever  grew  there."  The  Wild 
Olive  is  found  indigenous  in  Syria,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Atlas.  The  cultivated  one  grows  spon- 
taneously in  many  parts  of  Syria,  and  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  has  been,  from  all  the 
accounts  we  can  gather,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  young 
Olive  bears  its  fruit  at  two  years  old ;  in  six 
years  it  pays  the  expense  of  cultivation ;  after 
that  period,  in  good  years,  the  produce  is  the 
surest  source  of  wealth  to  the  farmer.  A  com- 
mon saying  in  Italy  Is,  if  you  wish  to  leave  a 
lasting  inheritance  to  vour  children's  children, 
plant  an  Olive.  Besides  its  use  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  the  unripe  fruit  is  used  as  a 
pickle.  For  this  purpose  they  are  steeped  in 
an  alkaline  solution,  to  extract  a  part  of  the 
bitter  flavor,  they  are  next  washed  in  pure 
water,  and  afterward  preserved  in  salt  and 
water,  to  which  fennel,  or  some  aromatic.  Is 
sometimes  added.  Olive  branches  have  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  peace  and 
plenty.  The  O.fragrana  (syn.  Oamanthua  fra/g' 
rama)  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  highly  odor- 
iferous, and  on  this  account  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese,  who  use  the  leaves  to  adulter- 
ate and  flavor  tea.  It  is  also  a  favorite  green- 
house plant.  It  is  readily  increased  in  spring 
by  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood.  O.  AfMrir 
cana^  a  native  species,  common  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida,  is  an  evergreen  shriib  or 
small  tree,  producing  axillary  racemes  or  pani- 
cles of  small,  white,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
bitter,  astringent  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Olea'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
nativeschiefly  of  North  America,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  New  Holland,  with  opposite  bimple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  and  hermaphrodite,  or  unisex- 
ual flowers.  The  plants  of  the  order  are 
bitter,  tonic  and  astringent,  and  some  yield 
flxed  oil.  Olive  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  a  cultivated  variety  of  Ol&a  Europasay 
and  the  unripe  fruit  macerated  in  brine  and 
flavored  with  aromaticsis  used  as  a  condiment. 
Ash- wood  (J^cbriniis)  is  invaluable  for  Its  light- 
ness, flexibility  and  strengt.h,  several  species 
of  Ornua  yield  manna,  and  the  bark  of  the  com- 
mon Ash  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine.  There  are  u  pwards  of  twenty  genera, 
including  OUa,  FraxintM,  and  Syringa,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  species. 

Oleaginous.  Fleshy  in  substance,  but  filled 
with  oil ;  also,  like  oil. 

Oleander.    See  Nerium  Oleander. 

Olea'ndr'a.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Ferns 
distinguished  from  Aapidium  chiefly  in  habit, 
with  wide-creeping  scandent  shoots,  jointed 
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BtemB,  and  entire  lanceolate-elliptical  fronds. 
O*  nert^ormw  and  O.  nodosa  are  both  easily 
cultivated,  free-growing  species. 

Olea'rla.  A  genus  of  CfompoaiicBf  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Aster,  and  only  distinguished 
from  the  Eurybiaj  which  generally  represents 
Aster  in  Australia,  by  the  pappus  being  more 
distinctly  double,  and  the  outer  ring  of  set® 
being  shorter  and  often  more  chaff-like.  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  shrubs,  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  with  small  entire  or  toothed 
leaves  cottony  beneath.  Some  of  them  O. 
HcMStii,  for  instance,  make  beautiful  bushes 
in  the  open  border.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

Olea'ster.    See  EUsagnua, 

Oleraceoiia.    Esculent,  eatable. 

Olfa'riia.  Named  after  Olfers,  a  Oerman  botan- 
ist.   Nat.  Ord.  PolypodicuxcB. 

A  genus  of  hot-house  Ferns  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  East  Indies.  There  are  many 
species,  but  few  of  them  are  under  cultivation. 
This  genus  is  included  under  Acrostkhum  by 
some  botanists. 

Ollbanum,  or  Franklnoenfie  Tree.  Bomoellia 
thuiifera. 

Olivaceous.    Oreenish-brown. 

GUve.    See  Olea, 

Olive.     Barbadoes.    BonHa  Daphnoidea. 

Olive-Bark  Tree.     Termindlia  Catappa. 

Olive.    Califomian.     Oreodaphne  Cdtifomica. 

Olive.  Wild.  EUsagnuB  angmtifoUus,  also  Rhus 
CotiiMM  and  Daphne  ThymelcBa. 

Olive  "Wood.  See  Elaodendron ;  also  the  yel- 
lowish fancy  wood  of  the  Olive  tree. 

Omphalea.  From  omphalos,  the  navel,  alluding 
to  the  umbilicated  anthers.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor- 
biaeecR. 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  or  tall  shrubs 
remarkable  for  the  curious  structure  of  the 
male  flowers.  O.  triandra  the  only  species  in 
cultivation,  introduced  from  Jamaica  in  1793, 
grows  about  twelve  feet  high  and  is  more 
interesting  than  ornamental.  A  Juice  is 
extracted  from  it  that  turns  black  in  drying 
and  is  used  in  making  ink,  or  as  glue ;  the  nuts 
after  the  poisonous  embryo  is  extracted  are 
edible. 

On^halo'biam.  From  omphalos,  ttie  navel, 
and  lohos,  a  pod.    Nat.  Ord.  ConaracecB, 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  trees  that  furnish 
the  beautiful  Zebra  Wood  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. Ttie  species  are  mostly  confined  to 
Africa  and  India. 

Omphalo'des.  Venue's  Navelwort.  From  ompha- 
los, the  navel,  and  eidos,  like ;  the  fruit  resem- 
bles the  navel.    Nat.  Ord.  BoraginctcecR, 

An  interesting  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  and 
perennials.  They  are  natives  of  southern 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus.  O. 
linifolia,  is  a  common  border  annual,  known 
as  Venus*  Navelwort.  The  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  blue.  O.  vema,  the  Petite  Oon- 
soude  of  the  French,  is  a  charming,  low-grow- 
ing perennial,  with  creeping  shoots,  heart- 
shnped  leaves,  and  brilliant  blue  flowers,  like 
the  Forget-me>not ;  sometimes  from  its  habit, 
called  Creeping  Forget-me-not.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  division. 
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Onagm'oaee.  A  natural  order  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  or  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves, 
and  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually  tetramer- 
ous.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  temperate  reg- 
ions of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  are 
found  sparingly  in  Africa.  The  species  contain 
mucous,  and  occasionally  somewhat  astrin- 
gent principles.  Some  yield  edible  fruits,  as 
Eudisia,  others  furnish  edible  roots,  as 
CEnothera  hieMiis,  and  both  Trapa  naians,  and 
T.  hicomis,  remarkable  for  their  homed  fruit, 
supply  edible  seeds.  There  are  about  twenty- 
two  idiown  genera,  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred species.  Fwshsiia,  Qa/usra,  (Ehtothera,  and 
Trapa,  are  illustrative  genera. 

Onoi'diuin.  From  onkos,  a  tumor ;  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  genus  have  wiui»,  tumors, 
or  other  excrescences  at  the  base  of  the 
labellum.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  genus  in  the  order  to  which  it  belongs. 
Some  of  its  species  have  extremely  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  others  have  the  pseudo-bulbs 
very  small ;  another  portion  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  these,  and  have  instead  thick,  leathery 
leaves,  which  again  vary  in  size  from  two  feet 
long  and  nearlv  half  as  much  in  breadth,  to 
scarcely  six  inches  in  their  greatest  measure- 
ment ;  a  third  group  are  distinguished  by  their 
rounded,  rush-like  leaves,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  little  finger,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
length.  Besides  this,  quite  as  much  disparity 
exists  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  fiowers,  and 
In  the  length  of  the  fiower-spike,  which,  in 
some  species,  will  attain  an  extent  of  twenty 
feet,  while  In  others  it  is  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches ;  yet  every  Individual  is  beauti- 
ful and  worthy  a  place  wherever  Orchids 
are  grown.  O.  PtipUio,  the  Butterfly  Orchid, 
Is  certainly  as  much  like  a  butterfly  as  it  Is 
possible  to  imagine  a  flower  to  be,  and  as  it  is 
borne  on  a  long  slender  stem,  which  quivers 
with  every  breeze,  it  forms  no  bad  representa- 
tion of  a  beautiful  insect  fluttering  over  the 
neighboring  flowers.  O.  aUissimum  has  a 
spike  of  flowers  which  is  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  In  length.  O.  aUissimum,  O, 
ampliatum  fnqftM,  O.  cucuUcUum,  O.  Gardneri- 
amum,  O.  PapiUo,  O.  Kramerianum,  O.  splen- 
didum,  O.  macramihum,  O.  MarshaUianum,  O. 
Jonesianum,  0.  varioosum,  O.  crispum,  etc.,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  this  large  and 
Interesting  genus.  They  are  all  natives  of 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  as  they  will  thrive  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  Aerides  and  other  East  Indian 
Orchids,  they  are  very  suitable  for  a  small  hot- 
house. It  is  better  to  cultivate  all  the  larger 
growing  kinds  in  pots  or  pans,  and  to  place 
them  in  rather  large  ones,  that  they  may  not 
require  frequent  shifting,  which,  each  time  it 
is  performed,  inflicts  a  serious  check  upon  the 
plants,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
breaking  of  the  roots.  The  soil  for  them 
should  be  turfy  peat  and  sphagnum, 
thoroughly  mixed,  but  not  broken  finely; 
this,  with  abundant  drainage,  a  brisk,  moist 
temperature  in  the  growing  season,  shade 
from  strong  light,  a  careful  preservation  from 
insects  and  dirt,  and  a  moderate  rest  in 
winter,  will  not  fail  to  form  healthy  fiowering 
specimens  In  a  short  time.  The  smaller 
species  may  be  placed  on  cork,  or  in  bas- 
kets. 
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Onooape^rma.  From  onhoB,  a  tumor,  and 
soermay  a  seed;  in  reference  to  the  form  of 
we  aeede.     Nat.  Ord.  Paimaoea. 

A  genus  of  a  few  species  of  spiny  plant-stove 
Palms,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  There  are 
several  species  in  cultivation, the  best  known  of 
which,  *^O.JttamenU>eum,  the  Nibung  or  Nibong 
of  the  Malays,  is  a  very  elegant  Palm,  found 
growing  in  masses  in  swampyplaces  upon  the 
coasts  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  attains 
a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  has  leaves 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  very  numer- 
ous, narrow,  drooping  leaflets  about  two  feet 
long.  In  Borneo,  the  delicate  white  heart  of 
the  unexpanded  leaves,  called  the  Cabbage, 
Is  highly  esteemed  as  a  vegetable.  The 
unspUt  trunks  are  used  for  house-building,  for 
posts,  etc.,  and  the  hardest  part  of  the  split 
trunks  for  rafters,  flooring,  etc." — A  Smith, 
In  ••  Treasury  of  Botany."  When  growing  they 
require  plenty  of  heat  and  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
suckers.    Syns.  Areca  and  Nephrosperma, 

Onion.  AUiufln  cepot.  The  Onion  has  been 
kno¥ai  and  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food 
from  the  very  earliest  period.  Its  native 
country  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  East.  In  the  sacred  writings 
we  find  it  luentioned  as  one  of  the  things  for 
which  the  Israelites  longed  when  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  complained  to  Moses  because  they 
were  deprived  of  their  Leeks,  Onions,  and 
Garlic,  of  which,  said  the  murmurers :  *'  We 
remember  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely."  To 
show  how  much  it  was  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  we  need  only  mention  that 
Herodotus  says  in  his  time  ^450  B.C.)  thei-e 
was  an  inscription  on  the  Great  Pyramid, 
stating  that  a  sum  amounting  to  1,600  talents 
had  been  paid  for  Onions,  Badishes,  and 
Garlic,  which  had  been  consumed  by  the 
workmen  during  the  progress  of  its  erection. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  people  of  western 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  cold  coun- 
tries, are  all  large  consumers  of  Onions,  which, 
for  culinary  purposes,  are  more  universfdly 
cultivated  than  almost  any  other  vegetable. 
The  garden  varieties  that  have  been  intro- 
duced are  very  numerous,  and  their  origin 
about  as  difficult  to  trace  as  the  species.  The 
justly  celebrated  Bermuda  Oziion  of  our 
markets  is  grown  from  seed  annually  imported 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Onions  are  also 
most  extensively  grown  In  the  United  States, 
one  seed  flrm  alone  selling  twenty  tons  of  the 
seed  annually.  The  varieties  grown  are  the  red, 
white,  and  yellow-skinned,  among  which  are 
numerous  varieties,  the  favorite  kinds  being 
known  as  Yellow  Danvers,  White  Globe,  Bod 
Globe,  Wothersfleld  Bed,  White  Portugal,  etc. 
Beginners  growing  the  Onion  for  market  had 
better  consult  works  specially  devoted  to 
Onion  culture,  or  works  spoclally  on  Markot 
Gardening,  but  for  private  use  wo  will  briefly 
detail  the  methods.  For  the  earliest  crop  the 
"sets"  or  small  bulbs,  which  are  produced 
from  seed  thickly  sown  the  previous  year, 
should  be  planted  as  early  in  spring  as  the 

ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  in  beds  four  or 
ve  feet  wide,  and  in  rows  nine  inches  apart 
with  two  or  three  inches  between  the  sets  or 
bulblets,  pressing  these  down  about  an  inch  or 
so  into  the  soil.  Grown  in  this  way,  the  Onions 
are  usually  used  In  the  green  state.    For  the 
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main  crop  the  seed  proper,  is  thinly  sown  in 
drills  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  rows  at 
the  same  distance  apart  as  for  the  sets.  To 
insure  ouick  and  safe  germination  after  sowing 
the  seed,  the  drills  should  be  trod  along  evenly 
with  the  foot,  and  then  raked  level.  This  plan 
of  treading  in  seeds  with  the  feet  we  invari- 
ably practice,  particularly  if  the  soil  be  dry. 
If  not  done,  our  hot,  dry  atmosphere  pene- 
trates the  loose  soil,  partially  drying  up  the 
seed,  which  always  impedes  germination,  and 
often  destroys  the  crop  completely.  The 
omission  of  practicing  the  firming  of  the 
soil  over  seeds,  either  by  the  feet,  roUer,  or  in 
any  other  manner  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpose,  is  the  lossof  many  millions  annually, 
not  only  to  the  garden,  but  to  the  farm.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  is  our  excuse  for 
the  digression.  In  ten  to  twelve  days  after 
sowing,  the  Onion  seed  will  have  started 
sufficiently  to  show  the  rows.  The  ground 
should  then  be  lightly  hoed,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  weeds  which  germinate,  many  of  them 
simultaneously  with  the  Onion  seed.  In  the 
seed  rows,  where  the  hoe  cannot  be  used,  the 
soil  should  be  stirred  with  the  fingers,  other- 
wise weeds  would  quickly  grow  up  and  choke 
the  crop.  When  about  three  or  four  inches 
high  the  Onions  should  be  thinned  out  to  two 
or  three  inches  apart.  Kept  entirely  clear 
from  weeds,  the  crop  is  ripened  off  in  June, 
Julv,  or  August,  according  to  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  grown.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  Onions  do  not  ripen  their  bulbs 
later  than  August;  consequently,  though 
they  wiU  grow  well  enough  if  sown  late  in  the 
season,  yet,  if  wanted  to  ripen  so  as  to  keep 
during  winter,  they  must  be  sown  in  the  first 
sowing  of  seeds  in  the  spring.  Two  kinds  of 
Onions  are  grown  exclusively  from  bulbs,  one 
of  these  is  the  Potato  Onion,  or  **  Multiplier," 
which  increases  by  the  bulb  splitting  up  and 
dividing  itself  into  six  or  eight  smaller  bulbs, 
which  in  turn  form  the  sets  to  plant  for  the 
next  crop.  The  other  variety  is  what  is  called 
the  Top  Onion,  which  forms  little  bulbs  on  the 
top  of  the  stem  in  the  place  of  fiowers. 
These  bulbs  are  in  clusters,  and  about  the 
Dlze  of  hazel  nuts.  The  bulbs  are  broken  apart, 
and  planted  in  spring  at  the  same  distances 
as  the  **  sets." 

Onion.  Barbadoes.     OmUhogahim  aciUoidea, 
Crow.    AUmm  vvneale. 
Gipsev.    AUnm^  urmnum. 
Himalayan.    AUium  IqfftophyUum. 
Hog.     Osmunda  regcUis. 
Pearl.    AUium  Ampeloprctsumn. 
Potato.    Allium  cepa^  var.  aggregaiium. 
Sea.     Urainea  (ScSUa)  maritima. 
Tree,  or  Canada.    AUiwn  prol\ferum. 
Welsh.    AUiwnfisUUo8u/m. 
Wild  American.    AUium  cemuum. 

Onion  Lily.    See  OmUhogalum  caudcUum, 

Onobrychis.  Sainfoin.  Esparsctte.  From  onoa, 
the  ass,  and  hrycho,  to  bray ;  said  to  be  the  fav- 
orite food  of  the  ass.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumtnoaa, 
A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials,  or  small  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  north  Africa. 
O.  acUiva,  Sainfoin,  the  only  species  of  special 
interest,  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with 
branched,  rather  spreading  stems,  and  large 
spikes  of  crimson  flowers  variegated  with 
purple  and  white.    It  has  a  long  tap  root,  ex- 
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tending  to  a  considerable  depth,  which,  on 
hard  soil,  tends  to  break  up  the  subsoil,  and 
loosen  it  for  subsequent  cultivation.  It  has 
been  grown  in  some  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England  for  years,  and  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  fodder  plant,  especially  in 
light,  dry,  sandy  or  calcareous  districts  in  tlie 
Southern  and  Western  States.  Owing  to  its 
long  descending  roots  it  flourishes  during 
long  continued  droughts,  and  succeeds  in 
many  situations  where  no  other  forage  plant 
would  exist.  It  is  moreover  very  nutritious, 
and  whether  made  into  hay  or  fed  green  is 
greatly  relished  by  all  domestic  cattle.  It 
will  crop  from  seven  to  ten  years,  according 
to  the  nature  of  thd  soil,  and  its  yield  is 

freatly  increased  by  judicious  top  dressing, 
ts  culture  Is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Alfalfa  or  Luzerne,  which  see. 

Ono'clea.  From  onoSj  a  vessel,  and  XcZeto,  to 
close;  referring  to  the  singularly  rolled  up 
fructification.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypoditusecB, 

A  very  distinct  genus  of  Ferns,  the  principal 
and  perhaps  the  only  species  of  which  is  O. 
eensibiliSj  sometimes  called  the  Sensitive 
Fern,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  this 
name,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  speedily 
withering  when  cut.  It  is  a  very  common 
Fern,  found  generally  in  moist  or  wet  places, 
along  streams,  etc.  It  is  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  shady  place  in  the  rock  garden. 

Ono'nis.  Best-harrow.  From  onoa,  an  ass, 
and  onemi^  to  delight;  the  ass  delights  to 
browse   on   the   herbage.      Nat.  Ord.  Legu- 

An  extensive  genus  of  small  herbaceous 
plants,  common  to  Europe.  A  few  species 
are  tender  annuals  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  have  white,  pink,  or  yellow 
flowers,  some  of  them  very  pretty,  but  best 
suited  to  rough,  waste  places.  They  are 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  place  given  them. 

Onopo^rdon.  Ck)tton  Thistle.  From  onoa,  an 
ass,  and  perdOf  to  destroy;  referring  to  the 
supposed  effects  on  the  ass.  Nat.  Ord.  Comr 
poaiia, 

O.  Accmihium,  the  supposed  Scotch  Thistle, 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  become  natural- 
ized in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  the  Thistle  family. 
According  to  common  tradition,  the  Danes  or 
Norsemen,  while  invading  Scotland,  came 
upon  the  Scots,  unperceived  at  midnight,  and 
halting  while  their  spies  were  thrown  for- 
ward to  discover  the  undefended  points  of 
their  enemy's  camp,  one  of  them  chancing  to 
tread  upon  a  Thistle  of  this  species,  uttered 
a  loud  cry  of  pain,  which  roused  the  Scots  to 
their  danger,  who  at  once  attacked  and  re- 
pelled the  invaders,  gaining  a  complete 
victory;  and  henceforth  they  adopted  the 
Thistle  afi  the  national  emblem.  In  1540 
James  V.  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood 
called  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  See  Scotch 
Thistle. 

Ono'sexls.  From  onoSf  an  ass,  and  seria,  Endive ; 
a  salad  for  asses.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiicB. 

A  genus  of  about  a  dozen  shrubs  or  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Andes  and  tropical  South 
America.  The  leaves  of  O.  adpr^aa  are  over 
three  inches  long,  and  are  pure  white  and 
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cottony  beneath.    Introduced  in  1830,  under 
the  name  of  Caiirociinium, 

Ono'sma.  Golden  Drop.  From  <moa^  an  ass, 
and  oama^  smell ;  saia  to  be  grateful  to  that 
animal. 

A  genus  of  BoraginaoecB,  consisting  of 
nearly  seventy  species,  only  a  few  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  They  are  found  in  northern 
Africa,  southern  Europe,  and  west  and  central 
Asia.  0.  ateUatwn,  and  its  variety  O.  a,  tauricum, 
with  yellow  flowers,  are  the  most  showy,  and 
should  have  a  well-drained  sunny  exposure  in 
the  rock  garden,  or  herbaceous  border. 

Onosmo'dium.  So  called  from  its  similarity  to 
Onoama,    Nat.  Ord.  Boraginace€B, 

A  small  genus  of  harcw  herbacous  peren- 
nials, only  two  of  which,  O.  Ckxrolinianum  and 
O.  Virginianum  both  with  yellowish-white 
flowers,  and  natives  of  the  United  States,  are 
in  cultivation. 

Ony'ohinm.  From  onyx,  a  claw ;  shape  of  the 
lobes  of  the  fronds.  Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaotiB. 
A  small  genus  of  very  elegant  Ferns  found 
in  Japan,  Africa,  Austi-alia,  and  the  East 
Indies.  A,  few  of  the  species  are  under  cul- 
tivation, and  among  them  O.  Japonieum^  a 
delicate,  fennel-like  Fern,  fragile,  fairy-like, 
yet  one  that  succeeds  well  with  the  most 
ordinary  green-house  treatment.  It  requires 
shade,  and  is  propagated  from  spores  or  1^ 
division.       Introduced   In    1864.     Syns.    O. 

-   (ktpenae  and  O.  lucidum. 

Opaque.  When  the  surface  is  dull,  or  not  at  all 
shining. 

Opera  Girls.    See  AfatUisia  aaUaioria, 

Opercnla'rla.  From  operculum,  lid ;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  calyx.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaoets. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  Australian  green- 
house shrubs  or  herbs,  sometimes  twining. 
The  species,  of  which  only  two  are  In  cultiva- 
tion, succeed  best  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds 
sown  in  heat  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots. 

Operculum.  The  lid  of  anything,  as  in  the 
pitcher  of  Nepenthea ;  more  especially  the  lid 
of  the  spore-cases  of  Urn-mosses. 

Ophelia.  From  OphdeiOt  serviceable;  plants 
useful  in  medicine.    Nat.  Ord.  Oenticmaoem. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  one  species,  a 
pretty  little  annual,  with  starry  pink  flowers, 
allied  to  the  Gentian.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  hot-bed  or  in  the  green-house,  and 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  border  is  ready  for 
tender  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  was  introduced  in  1896.  Syn. 
Swertia. 

Ophiocau'lon.  From  opkia,  a  serpent,  and 
kcwlan,  a  stem;  in  reference  to  Its  climbing 
habit.    Nat.  Ord.  Paaa^fioracea, 

A  small  genus  of  plant-stove,  climbing,  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  tropical  Africa, 
Natal,  and  Madagascar.  O.  Ciaaampeloidea, 
Introduced  from  western  Africa  in  1«71,  is  a 
green-house  climber  with  orbicular  or  cordate, 
glaucous  leaves  two  to  three  Inches  long, 
often  mottled  with  white.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  Modecca,  and  is  often  found  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  Paaaiflora  marmoraia, 

Ophioglo'sBum.  Adder's  Tongue.  From  option, 
a  snake,  and  gloaaa,  a  tongue ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  spike  of  fructification. 
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The  ^Ical  genus  of  OphiogloeMoece,  distin- 
guished from  all  others  of  that  order,  by  having 
Its  fructification  borne  in  the  form  of  spilces. 
The  species  are  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
from  the  Torrid  to  the  Arctic  Zones,  and  being 
of  simple  structure  are  not  readily  discrimi- 
nated. Some  botanists  regard  the  greater  part 
of  them  as  mere  forms  of  O.  vulgcUvmf  the 
common  Adder's  Tongue. 

Ophiopo'gon.  From  ophia,  a  serpent,  and 
foffon,  a  beard;  a  translation  of  the  native 
Japanese  name.    Nat.  Ord.  HcBmodorctca, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  her- 
baceous perennials,  natives  of  India,  Ghina 
and  Japan.  They  have  long,  linear  leaves 
and  erect  spikes  or  racemes  of  flowers,  about 
a  foot  in  length.  O.  Jdbwran  variegatue  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  useful  plant  for  the  cool 
green-house  or  for  hanging  baskets,  vases, 
etc.  Its  deep  violet-blue  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced in  dense  spikes,  followed  by  deep  blue 
berries  about  the  size  of  currants,  and  re- 
maining a  long  time  in  perfection,  are  an  ex- 
cellent contrast  to  the  drooping  broad  grass- 
like leaves  striped  with  green  and  creamy- 
white.  There  is  a  variegated  form  of  O. 
Japonicus  inUrmedkuf^  known  as  O.  J.  argenieo- 
margmaiua  which  though  producing  white 
flowers  is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  the  pur- 
poses named.  They  are  both  introductions 
from  Japan,  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  in- 
creased readily  by  division.  Syn.  Fhteggia^ 
sometimes  spelled  Muffgia. 

KypbxjB,  From  ophrya,  eyebrows;  referring 
to  the  fringe  of  the  inner  sepals.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrcMdaoBCB, 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  chiefly 
iiativeB  of  England.  They  are  exceedingly 
difflonltto  manage,  but  produce  their  flowers, 
wUeh  are  of  rare  beauty,  freely  in  early  sum- 
WBB,  in  fields  and  dry  pastures.  O.  op^era 
looks  as  though  a  bee  were  burled  in  the 
flower;  another,  O.  armfrero,  has  the  lip  in 
the  form  of  a  spider;  and  in  a  third,  O.  mus- 
e^larot  the  idiole  flower  resembles  a  fly. 

Opiom.    See  i\ipav0r  MMiMi|/ViMii. 

OpUsme'nus.  From  hopjbSamenos,  awned;  re- 
ferring to  the  awns.  Nat.  Ord.  OramincLeeiB. 
A  small  genus  of  tender  grasses  allied  to 
Piomicum,  broadly  dispersed  over  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  O.  Bwrnuami 
variegaiitB  is   a  beautiful    drooping    grass, 

Erettlly  variegated  with  white  and  pink.    It 
»   best  known    in  cultivation   as   Panicum 
vaHegatum. 

Opo'panaz.  Ancient  Greek  writers  mention  a 
medicinal  plant  under  this  name,  which  is  used 
by  botanists  to  designate  a  genus  of  Umbelli- 
fercB^  containing  two  or  three  species.  O. 
Chironium,  is  a  plant  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
resembling  the  Parsnip,  and  is  a  native  of 
southern  Europe.  It  yields  a  milky  Juice, 
having  similar  properties  to  those  possessed 
bv  Ammoniacum,  but  is  now  scarcely  used. 
The  plant  is  of  no  ornamental  value,  and  is 
only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens.  Syn. 
Mciaibala  ApoponcuB, 

Opora'nthus.  From  opora,  autumn,  and  aTUhos, 
a  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidcusecB. 

A  hardy,  free-flowering  bulb  from  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  flowers  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Yellow  Crocus,  for  which,  in- 
deedt  if  it  flowered  at  the  same  season,  it 
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might  easilv  be  mistaken.  It  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  should  be  planted  in  beds  with 
the  Golchicum,  as  they  flower  at  the  same 
season,  and  contrast  flnely  in  color.  It  grows 
freely  in  a  light  soil,  but  should  have  a  slight 
protection  in  winter  to  perfect  the  bulbs.  It 
generally  comes  into  flower  with  our  flrst 
frosts,  the  leaves  remaining  green  during  the 
winter.  This  bulb  was  formerly  classed  as 
AmaryUia  luteot  and  none  but  the  keen  eye  of 
the  botanist  can  see  any  difference.  This 
genus  is  now  Included  with  Sternbergia,  which 
Bee* 

Opposite.  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of  some 
other  body  or  thing,  ana  on  the  same  plane. 
Thus  when  leaves  are  opposite,  they  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem ;  when  petals  are 
opposite  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
flower,  and  so  on. 

Oppositifoliiis.  Opposite  a  leaf,  that  is  to  say, 
growing  on  the  side  of  a  stem  opposite  to  that 
on  which  a  leaf  grows ;  also  applied  to  leaves 
opposite  to  each  other. 

Opa'ntia.  Prickly  Pear.  Indian  Fig.  A  Latin 
name  of  which  the  derivation  is  not  applicable 
to  the  species  now  placed  under  it.  In  at.  Ord. 
Cactcusea. 

There  are  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  the  OpwUia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  this  continent.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  Mexico,  California,  Peru, 
Brasil,  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few  in  the  United 
States.  The  plants,  when  old,  are  hard  and 
woody,  but  the  new  growth  remains  succu- 
lent or  fleshy  for  some  time.  Some  species 
grow  erect  and  tree-like»  while  others  are 
procumbent  or  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
nearly  all  have  spines.  The  upright  growers 
sometimes  reach  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more, 
and  one  kind  even  twenty  feet.  Some  of 
them  (O.  Tuna,  for  example)  have  been  in- 
troduced into  southern  Europe,  Africa  and 
other  places  where  they  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  obtain ing  Cochineal.  The  flowers  ^ex- 
cept In  Nopakd)  are  generally  a  duU  reddish 
orange.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  two  or 
three  Inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  carmine 
color  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  has 
a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  being  considered 
cooling  and  refreshing,  and  is  much  used  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  places.  The 
Juice  is  sometimes  used  as  a  water  color, 
and  also  for  coloring  candles.  In  Mexico  tiie 
plant  is  used  for  hedges  as  well  as  for  the 
Cochineal  insect,  and  nrom  the  fruit  is  pre- 
pared a  beverage  called  Colinche.  Writers 
tell  us  that  in  Algeria  the  French  make  from 
the  old  wood  a  number  of  ornamental  articles, 
such  as  flower  trays,  fancy  baskets,  etc.,  and 
even  veneering.  The  Opuntia,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  plant  of  considerable  commercial  value. 
Botanists  have  taken  three  species  from 
Opimlia,  to  which  they  have  given  the  generic 
name  Nopalea;  the  reason  of  which  may  not 
be  apparent  to  the  common  observer.  In 
the  new  genus  the  flowers  have  erect  petals, 
which  are  drawn  together  at  the  top  instead 
of  being  expanded,  as  they  are  in  Opuntia;  the 
stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  but 
shorter  than  the  style.  The  stems  are  round, 
or  nearly  so,  with  Jointed,  fleshy,  flat  branches; 
but  unlike  Opuntia,  the  tubercles  upon  the 
branches  are  not  always  armed  with  spines. 
The  flowers,  instead  of  being  yellow  or  orangey 
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like  (kmntla  are  reddish  or  crimson.  In 
view  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  product, 
we  shall  next  allude  somewhat  briefly  to  the 
NopcUea  {Opumtia)  as  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Cochineal  insect,  Coccus  Cadi. 
There  are  two  species  grown  chiefly  for  this 
purpose,  the  Nopalea  coccineUifera  and  N, 
Tuma.  The  first  grows  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  its  branches  give  it  a  tree-like  appearance. 
The  stem  and  older  branches  are  nearly  round 
and  grayish  in  color,  but  the  younger 
growth  is  fiat  and  deep  green  in  color.  The 
Joints  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long, 
oblong  in  form,  mostly  without  spines,  but 
having,  when  young,  a  growth  of  fleshy  leaves, 
which  soon  drop  off,  leaving  a  scar  and  a  tuft 
of  short  wool  and  bristles.  Though  the  name 
coecineUtferaf  or  cochineal  bearing,  has  been 
given  to  this  particular  species,  it  is  not  the 
only  one  upon  which  this  insect  feeds,  for  in 
Mexico  N.  Ttma  is  even  more  largely  grown 
for  the  same  purpose.  Nopaleries  is  the  name 
given  to  plantations  for  rearing  the  Cochineal 
insect.  The  male  onlv  is  winged,  and  some- 
what resembles  the  Aphis,  and  the  two  are 
not  very  distantly  related  to  each  other :  both 
feed  in  the  same  way,  drawing  the  juices  of 
the  plant  through  a  proboscis.  It  is  the 
female,  however,  which  yields  the  highly- 
prized  dye.  A  plantation  will  sometimes  con- 
tain from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  plants.  The 
plants  are  grown  In  rows,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  to  their  natural  height  for  convenience 
in  handling.  In  the  month  of  August  the  female 
insects  are  placed  on  the  plants,  and  in  about 
four  months  thereafter  the  first  crop  is  fit  to 
be  gathered,  and  another  prepared  for,  three 
being  taken  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When 
fully  grown  the  insects  are  brushed  off  and 
dried  in  ovens,  when  they  are  ready  for  sale. 
The  value  of  this  industry  is  such  that  the 
Prickly  Pear  has  been  placed  on  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Mexican  Bepublic.  Though  Mex- 
ico is  the  native  place  of  the  Cochineal,  it  is 
now  largely  grown  in  New  Grenada  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
some  parte  of  southern  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  annual  produce  amounts  to  thousands  of 
tons,  the  usual  price  being  about  two  thous- 
and dollars  per  ton,  which  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  industry.  There  are  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  Coccus 
family,  as  regards  both  their  natural  history 
and  their  commercial  value  which  we  must 
pass  over,  simply  remarking  that  it  is  to  a 
member  of  this  family  that  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  best  shell  and  other  lacs.  It 
may  be  said  of  them,  as  it  cannot  be  said  of 
most  insects,  that  they  make  some  amends  for 
the  injury  they  do  to  plants.  Of  our  native 
species  of  Prickly  Pear.  O.  vulgaria  is  the  com- 
mon Prickly  Pear  of  New  York  and  some  of 
the  Eastern  States.  It  is  very  hardy  and  tena- 
cious of  life,  growing  among  the  rocks  where  ' 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  soil  to  cover  the 
roots.  Its  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  very 
handsome,  and  produced  freely.  There  are 
other  American  species  which  produce  larger 
and  even  handsomer  flowers  than  O.  vtUgaria. 
The  other  members  of  this  order  take  pre- 
cedence in  the  green-house,  on  account  of 
their  rarity,  and,  in  some  Instances,  more 
showy  flowers.    See  NoptUea. 

Opnntla'oeas.    A  natural  order,  how  placed  as 
a  sub-division  of  CactacecB, 
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Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach.    See  Atriplex. 
Orange.    See  CUrua, 

Orange-flower  Tree.    PkUadelphus  corona/mas. 
Orange  Gourd.     Cucurhita  Pepo  auranUa. 
Orange  Graas.    Hypericum  Sarothra. 
Orange  Osage.    See  Maclura. 
Orange  Root.    Hydraatia  Canadenae. 
Orbicular.    Nearly  round  and  flat. 

Orchard.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  now  so 
extensively  used,  that  there  are  few  country 
gardens  large  enough  to  g^ve  a  suffloient 
supply  of  fruit,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to. 
grow  many  fruit  trees  in  a  vegetable  garden. 
It  is  often  necessary  therefore  to  establish  an 
orchard  from  which  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demands  for  the  larger  fruits.  As  these  trees 
will  last  a  generation  or  longer,  and  as  many 
of  them  are  several  years  before  they  come 
into  bearing,  any  error,  therefoi*e,  made  in 
the  selection  of  kinds,  is  a  serious  one. 
Whenever  practicable,  the  purchase  of  trees 
for  the  orchard  should  be  made  direct  from 
the  nurserymen  whose  reputation  is  beyond 
question.  Many  thousands  of  farmers,  and 
others,  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country 
have  been  victims  of  irresponsible  tree 
peddlers,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or 
design,  have  palmed  upon  their  unfortu- 
nate patrons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  which,  after  years  of 
anxious  waiting  for,  have  proved  entirely 
worthless.  The  safest  plan  therefore,  is  to 
purchase  direct  from  the  nearest  reliable 
nurseryman,  keeping  in  view  the  point  that  it 
is  best  always  to  buy  trees  grown  North  of 
your  latitude,  and  not  to  plant  too  many 
varieties,  but  only  those  that  are  found  to 
do  best  in  your  locality. 

The  soil  and  its  preparation  for  the  orchard 
are  also  vital  matters.  For  most  fruits  a 
deep  and  rather  sandy  loam  is  best,  but,  as  in 
all  other  crops,  it  is  useless  to  plant  trees  un- 
less the  soil  is  free  from  wat«^r,  and  if  draining 
is  necessary  it  must  be  thoroughly  done.  (See 
draining.)  A  limestone  gravelly  soil  is  beet 
for  apples ;  pears  succeed  be»t  upon  good  clay 
loams ;  plums  require  a  rather  moist  soil  for 
the  best  results,  and  peaches  must  have  a 
warm  light  sandy  loam  with  a  somewhat 
heavier  subsoil,  but  well  drained,  either 
naturally  or  artificially.  The  location  of  an 
orchard  is  quite  important.  Apples  and 
peaches  do  best  upon  hilly  or  rolling  ground, 
while  pears  and  plums  do  well  in  low  lands. 
A  western  exposure,  and  in  some  cases  a 
northern  slope.  Is  preferable  to  any  other,  for 
all  fruits.  A  southern  slope  is  the  worst  of 
all,  as  the  trees  in  such  a  case  are  forced  by 
the  sun's  warmth  into  a  too  early  growth,  and 
often  suffer  from  late  spring  frosts,  which 
destroy  the  blossom,  while  the  more  back- 
ward trees  upon  western  and  northern  slopes 
are  uninjured.  The  advantage  of  a  western 
slope  is  that  it  escapes  the  morning  sun, 
which  is  sometimes  injurious  after  a  cold 
frosty  night,  while  it  enjoys  the  last  of  the 
evening  sun  and  so  gets  a  large  share  of 
warmth  which  remains  during  the  night. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Soii<  and  the  man- 
ner of  planting  the  trees  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  should  be  thoroughly  well  done. 
A  rich  soil  is  not  required.  If  the  land  is  able 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  potatoes  or 
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clover,  it  is  rich  enough ;  if  made  too  rich  the 
trees  are  apt  to  make  too  much  wood,  or  a 
weak,  rank,  growth,  which  must  be  cut  away 
by  pruning,  and  thus  really  exhaust  the  tree, 
and  put  off  its  bearing  period  for  some  con- 
siderable time.     The  following  details  will 
suggest  a  proper  method  for  the  average  con- 
ditions.    The  planter  of  course  must  study 
his    particular  case   and  make   a  judicious 
application  of  these  suggestions.    The  land 
should  be  well  plowed  in  the  fall  or  late  sum- 
mer, as  deeply  as  possible ;  deep  plowing  in 
this  case  is  beneficial,  when  it  might  be  other- 
wise for  an  ordinary  crop.     The  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
good  compost  of  rotted  leaves,  sod,  scrapings 
of  the  barn-yard,  lime,  wood  ashes  and  some 
rotted  manure.      These  are  well  mixed  and 
put  into  a  heap  ready  for  use.     The  trees  are 
then  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  a  special  time, 
and  for  safety,  and  the  proper  guidance  of  the 
nurseryman  full  and  aocui*ate  directions  should 
be  given  for  shipping.      The  orders  should  be 
sent  so  as  to  give  the  nurseryman  ample  time 
to  sliip  the  trees.     The  next  work  is  to  stake 
out  the  ground,  and  dig  the  holes,  two  feet 
deep,  and  large  enough  to   give   the  roots 
ample  spread,  say  four  feet  wide.    The  top 
soU    should   be    thrown    on   one    side    by 
itself.    The  compost  is  then  hauled  on  to  the 
ground  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  it  thrown 
into  the  hole  and  spread,  and  partly  mixed 
with,  the  earth  in  it,  being  left  slightly  r^sed 
in  the  centre  for  the  tree  to  rest  upon.  Every- 
thing   is   now  in    readiness  for   the   trees. 
When  these  arrive,  they  should  be  unpacked 
and  sorted  at  once,  and  each  variety  laid  in 
the  wagon  by  itself.      Each  variety  should  be 
plantedf  separately  in  a  row  or  block.    The 
wagon  Lb  tlien  taken  to  a  field.     The  planter 
who  has  a  boy  to  assist  him,  takes  a  tree,  sets 
it  firmly  upon  the  earth  in  the  hole  so  that  it 
is    a  little  deeper  than  it  has  been  in  the 
nursery,  and  while  the  assistant  holds  it,  he 
spreads  the  roots  and  carefully  works  the 
soil  among  them  that  so  they  are  in  as  natural 
a  position  as  possible*  This  is  very  important 
and  should  be  well  done.     After  this  the  rest 
of  the  top  soil  is  thrown  in  and  well  trodden 
with  the  feet.     Then  the  subsoil  Is  put  in 
with  a  little  of  the  compost  mixed  with  it  and 
thoroughly  well  firmed  with  the  feet,  but  left 
In  a  slight  mound  so  as  to  turn  water  from  the 
stem.    After  all  the  trees  have  been  thus 
planted,  each  one  should  be  properly  pruned, 
the  young  wood  being  cut  back  one-third  and 
the  head  properly   shaped.      Fall  planting, 
which  is  generally  preferable,  should  be  done 
from  the  15th  October  to  the  15th  November, 
and  spring  planting  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
free  from  frost  and  dry  enough  to  work. 

The  after  treatment  of  a  young  orchard 
should  be  as  follows :  For  the  first  three  years 
such  crops  as  potatoes,  beans  or  turnips,  that 
are  cultivated  and  manured  may  be  grown, 
but  no  others,  both  to  manure  the  ground, 
destroy  weeds,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  culti- 
vation, the  trees  being  hoed  as  the  rest  of  the 
crop.  Afterwards  the  ground  may  be  sown 
to  clover,  but  not  to  grass,  as  a  sod  is  injuri- 
ous to  a  young  orchard,  although  it  may  be 
permitted  in  an  established  one. 

• 

Orohard  Baler.    This  name  is  given  to  an  in- 
vention tliat  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  > 
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the  fruit-growing  Interest  of  the  Unites  States. 
It  is  a  machine  by  which  the  branches  of  fruit 
or  other  trees  are  tied  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  in  this  shape  thatched  with  straw  or  hay, 
as  a  protection  in  winter  against  the  severe 
frosts  which  cause  so  much  injury  to  the  buds 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  trees.  Thus 
thatched  and  excluded  from  the  sun,  the 
fiower  buds  of  fruit  trees  will  be  held  back 
from  opening  for  nearly  a  week,  which  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  save  them  from  late 
spring  frosts.  It  is  claimed  that  Peach  Trees 
so  protected  never  fail  to  produce  annually  a 
crop  of  fruit.  A  pair  of  these  machines  cost 
from  $25  to  $50 ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  two 
men  can  bale  and  thatch  fifty  trees  per  day. 
The  time  for  the  operation  is  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  autumn,  or  any  time  except 
when  the  limbs  are  frozen.  Of  course,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  ornamental  trees,  and 
for  such  trees  as  the  Magnolia  arandifiora, 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  good  condition  north 
of  Richmond,  it  would  be  particularly  valu- 
able. 

Orchard  Grass.    See  DocfyZis. 

Orche'lla  Weed.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  RocceUa^  a  genus  of  lichens,  oele- 
brated  for  their  valuable  properties  as  dye- 
weeds. 

Orchida'ceaB.  A  very  large  order  of  plants,  and 
one  of  the  most  natural  families  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  They  are  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  or  shrubs,  assuming  a  terrestrial  habit 
in  temperate  countries,  and  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes, growing  on  trees  (Epiphytes),  or  fixing 
themselves  to  stones.  Orchids  are  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  noted 
for  the  peculiar  shapes  and  diversity  of  their 
fiowers.  According  to  the  authors  of  the 
"  Grenera  Plantarum,"  the  order  contains  over 
330  genera  and  5,000  species. 

Orchid  CtUtnre.  The  following  article  on  Orchid 
culture  was  written  in  1888  for  **  Gardening  for 
Pleasure,"  by  Mr.  William  Grey  of  Kenwood,  Al- 
bany. As  he  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  of  Orchids  in  this  or  indeed  any 
other  country,  his  experience  may  prove  valu- 
able to  the  more  skillful  as  well  as  to  the 
tyro  in  their  culture. 

The  t&Bte  for  cultivating  Orchids  is  rap- 
idly Increasing.  Every  season,  dozens  of 
amateurs  already  possessing  green-houses 
begin  the  culture  of  Orchids.  To  be 
successful,  careful  attention  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  by  actual  practice  are  nec- 
essary ;  but  as  most  of  our  gardeners  are  such 
as  have  had  European  training,  nearly  all  that 
are  proficient  in  their  business  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  Orchid  culture.  It  is  about  the  only 
part  of  fiorlculture  that  I  have  had  no  actual 
practice  in,  so  that  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Grey,  who  kindly  has 
written  the  following  brief  instructions : 

The  best  twelve  well-known  kinds  are, 
CaJMeya  TrianioB,  Dendrobium  nohUe,  Dendro- 
hium  Wardianum^  Lcdia  anoeps^  Ccdogyne 
cristaiOj  Lycaste  Skinneri,  OdovUoglowum 
AlexandrcB,  OdofUoglossum  jPpacatorei,  Cypripe- 
diwm  insigne,  Phaius  WaUichiij  CcUanthe 
VeUchii,  dalanths  veatita.  The  next  twelve 
are  CkUtelya  Moshub,  Ccdogyne  oceUata^  Cypri- 
pedium  Spicerianum,  Cypripedium  viUoaum, 
Dentirobium  crasmnode,  Phaiua  grandifdlwa, 
PhdlcEnopaia  amabiUSf  PJwUcBnopaia  SchiUeriami, 
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Fhaksnopaia  Stuartiana^  Vanda  cmndeay  Vanda 
Sandericma,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  (For  de- 
scription of  the  various  species,  see  Orchid 
Catalogues.) 

*'  Of  these  the  best  suited  for  growing  in  pots 
are,  CaUleya8f  Dendrohiuma,  and  Odontoglos- 
auma,  ail  of  which  do  well  in  coarse  chopped 
peat,  the  pots  nearly  filled  with  crocks ;  UaUO' 
gyne  and  Lycaste,  coarse,  sandy  peat,  with 
chopped,  half-decayed  leaves;  Cypripeditms^ 
Psoitis,  and  ZygopetcUutns  in  peat  and  loam, 
and  a  little  rotten  manure ;  PhakmopaiB,  Van- 
dcLSf  and  LcbUob  do  well  in  baslcets,  pots,  or 
small  pans,  in  chopped  sphagnum ;  the  drain- 
age must  be  perfect.  CaiatUhes,  chopped  sods 
of  sandy  loam,  with  not  over-fine  leaf  mould. 
The  plants  must  be  made  steady  with  stakes 
and  copper  wire. 

'*  The  kinds  suited  to  grow  on  bark  or  cork, 
or  other  such  material,  are  CaUleyas,  LcBliaa, 
JPhalcBnopsiBt  Vandaa,  and  Dendrobiuma.  These 
all  do  well  on  blocks  of  cork,  rafts,  cylinders, 
etc,  with  sphagnum  or  other  moss ;  but  take 
more  care  as  they  dry  so  quickly.  A  plant  on 
a  block  will  take  water  twice  a  day ;  the  same 
in  a  basket  only  once  in  two  days.  Blocks 
can  be  hung  overhead,  and  dipped  twice  a  day 
in  hot,  dry  weather. 

<<The  temperature  should  be  for  such  varie- 
ties as  PhcUcBnopaiat  VandaSf  Dendrobiuma,  and 
Cypripedwma^  in  winter,  sixty  to  sixty-five 
degrees  at  nighty  to  seventy-five  degrees  by 
day,  with  air;  in  summer,  seventy  degrees 
at  night,  ninety  or  more  degrees  by  day,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  ventilation  at  night.  CatUeya, 
LcUia,  Phaiuat  Calanthe,  CcBlogyne,  and  Zygo- 
petaJwn^  in  winter,  fifty-five  or  sixty  degrees 
at  night,  seventy  degrees  with  sun  by  day ;  in 
summer,  sixty-five  degrees  at  night,  eighty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  with  plenty  of  air.  OdorUo- 
gloasufM,  in  winter,  fifty-five  degrees  at  night, 
sixty-five  degrees  by  day;  in  summer,  as 
cool  as  they  can  be  kept.  All  want  abun- 
dance of  atmospheric  moisture  night  and 
day. 

**Some  kinds,  such  as  Phakenopsia  and  Vcuv- 
das,  grow  at  ail  seasons;  Oypripediuma,  Cat- 
Ueyaa,  and  Ladias  in  spring;  CaUmthe, 
CoUogyne,  Phaius,  and  Zygopetaktma  in  sum- 
mer. When  any  plant  grows  in  winter 
(except  Odontoglosauma)  it  should  be  placed  in 
a  warm  house.  Odontogloaauma  do*  best  at  a 
temperature  of  fifty-five  to  seven^  degrees ; 
never  hotter,  if  possible. 

"  Cattleya  TriamoB,  L€BUaanoq>a,  and  CypHpe- 
dium  inaigfie  bloom  during  the  resting  period, 
which  is  from  December  to  January.  Pka- 
kmopsia  and  Vandas  grow  all  the  year ;  and 
during  the  short  dark  days  of  fall  and  winter 
less  food  is  given  by  withholding  water.  Oal- 
anthei  Ca^ogyne,  and  Phaiua  bloom  with  the 
maturity  of  the  growth,  and  lay  dormant 
until  spring. 

'  *  The  best  shading  for  an  Orchid  house,  when 
ground  glass  is  not  used,  is  ciuivas  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  the  roof ;  or,  Lf  that  is 
not  convenient,  thin  paint  made  of  turpentine 
and  whitening,  or  white  lead.  Lay  it  on  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  brush  it  off  in  the 
middle  of  October.  Ground  glass  is  too  dark 
from  October  to  March  for  plants,  and  nothing 
does  well  with  me  under  it  in  winter.  I  use 
first  quality  clear  French  glass.  When  the 
glass  is  shaded  with  canvas  it  should  be  done 
from  March  to  October  from  nine  o'clock  in 
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the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  cloudy  days. 

**  Orchids  when  grown  by  a  fiorist  to  pay 
would  have  to  be  grown  in  quantity,  each 
species  with  a  house  to  itself;  but  when 
grown  by  amateurs,  of  course  nearly  all 
species  are  usually  grown  in  one  house.  The 
most  Ox  the  twenty-four  species  named  could 
be  had  in  flower  from  November  to  April.  All 
plants  with  a  tendency  to  early  maturity 
should  be  placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
house;  or  in  the  faU,  partition  off  the 
space  necessary  at  the  warmer  end  for  the 
most  forward.  The  plants  would  have  to  be 
imported  from  the  woods  at  first  cost,  when 
grown  to  sell  (established  plants  at  present 
prices  would  bo  too  expensive),  and  the  fiowers 
sold  cheap  to  become  popular.  Orchid-grow- 
ing to-day,  is  where  Bos«^-growlng  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  To  sum  up :  In  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids  all  plants,  when  newly  potted  or 
mounted,  should  be  made  firm,  or  wired, 
otherwise,  if  the  picmts  move  by  syringing, 
or  other  cause,  the  rootlets  will  be  destroyed. 
The  atmosphere  of  an  Oi^ohid  house  should 
always  be  moist,  winter  and  summer,  in 
winter  allowing  the  pottery,  cork,  or  other 
material  to  become  more  dry.  Light  and  air 
are  essential  to  vigorous  growth,  delug- 
ing with  water  when  In  active  growth,  but 
never  closing  top  ventilation ;  never  having  a 
stagnant  atmosphere ;  gradually  withholding 
watoras  the  growth  approaches  maturity,  and 
then  only  enough  to  keep  them  from  shrivel- 
ing. As  to  the  time  for  repotting,  the  culti- 
vator is  guided  by  the  commencement  of 
growth,  rlants  should  always  be  under- 
potted  as  long  as  the  plant  is  not  top-heavy, 
for  such  as  CMeyas,  Laliaa,  Dendrobwma,  etc. 
a  top-dressing  is  often  all  that  is  needful. 
Calanlke,  Phaiua,  etc.,  are  repotted  annually. 

*'  Insects,  such  as  thrips  and  aphis,  are  kept 
under  by  filling  the  evaporated  pans,  or  other 
vessels,  with  chopped  tobacco  stems  covered 
with  water.  Slugs  are  kept  do^ini  by  placing 
lettuce  leaves,  sliced  potatoes  or  carrots 
on  the  pots,  which  examine  daily  and  destroy. 
Boaches  and  water  bugs  may  be  killed  by 
mixing  roach  poison  with  molasses,  and 
placing  it  on  oyster  shells  at  convenient 
points  in  the  green-house.  These  same  reme- 
dies will  be  found  effective  against  insects 
attacking  any  kind  of  green-house  plant." 

Obghid  FebtiIjIZATIGN.  So  much  interest 
has  of  late  years  been  exhibited  in  this  subject, 
that  we  would  refer  the  reader  for  informa- 
tion on  this  as  well  as  other  important  ques- 
tions in  Natural  Science  to  Charles  Darwin's 
work  "On  the  various  Contrivances  by  which 
British  and  Foreign  Orchids  are  Fertilized  by 
Insects."  This  must  always  be  a  book  of 
reference  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  very  curious  structures  that  adapt  many 
Orchids,  in  a  veiy  peculiar  degree  to  benefit 
by  the  visits  of  insects,  while  a  smaller 
number  are  adapted  for  self-fertilization 
alone. 

Obghid  FijOwebs  in  Motion.  Great 
interest  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  the 
motion  of  the  beautifully  fringed  labellum  of 
BtdhophyUum  harhigerum,  the  numerous  long 
hairs  on  which  keep  continually  in  motion. 
A  correspondent  of  "Garden  and  Forest" 
in  mentioning  it  also  says : 

"The  singular  little  MaadevaUia  muaooaa  is. 
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perhaps,  still  more  remarkable.  It  appears 
itom  an  aocount  which  has  recently  been 
published,  that  the  lip  of  this  plant  is  sensitive 
and  has  a  movement  as  definite  as  that  of  the 
remarlcable  DumcBamuadpukif  or  "  Venus'  Fly- 
trap. "  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  almost  that  of 
the  well-known  M.  Hcurruana,  but  smaller,  the 
flowers  standing  some  sU  inches  high ;  light 
yellow  In  color,  the  tube  of  the  sepals  short, 
the  lip  long  and  protruding,  and  much  nar- 
rowed behind.  When  the  flowers  open,  the  lip 
hangs  pendulous  underneath,  but  when  an 
insect  alights  on  the  lip,  and  touches  a  small 
oushion-like  disc,  situated  some  distance 
from  the  apex,  the  lip  suddenly  shuts  up 
tight  against  the  column  moving  through 
an  angle  of  80°  or  90^  in  two  seconds.  The 
Masdevallia  is  not  as  bloodthirsty  as  the 
DioncBa,  for  the  insect  is  not  tightly  boxed 
in,  nor  does  the  plant  forthwith  proceed  to 
devour  and  digest  its  victim.  There  is  a  way 
of  escape  between  the  two  petals  and  the  face 
of  the  column,  but  the  insect  can  scarcely 
fail  to  carry  away  the  pollen-masses  in 
maldng  Its  exit,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  visiting  a  second  flower  it 
oomes  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  and  thus 
fertilization  is  effected. 

*'Thi8  is  not  all.  The  plant  regularlv  goes  to 
sleep  at  night— that  is  to  say,  it  closes  up 
ttght— but  positively  refuses  to  sleep  in  the 
daytime ;  for  two  hours  in  a  dark  cellar  are 
reported  to  have  made  no  impression  on  it. 
^nie  slightest  touch  with  a  hair  on  the  sensi- 
tive cusnion  causes  the  lip  to  close  suddenly, 
but  after  a  short  time  it  gradually  opens  again. 
Another  remarkable  point  about  the  plant  is 
that  the  peduncles  are  completely  covered 
with  greenish-yellow  moss-like  bristles,  which 
have  been  well  compared  to  those  of  the  Moss 
Bose.  There  is  no  climbing  up  some  other 
way.  Ants  have  been  observed  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  eventually  had  to  give  it  up  in 
disgust.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  the 
particular  use  of  these  bristles  to  keep  away 
robber-insects.  Those  who  would  pay  their 
respects  must  come  in  a  legitimate  way,  and 
alight  on  the  flower  itself.  Quite  a  little 
chapter  of  romance ;  but  one  would  suspect 
that  the  insect  goes  away  with  rather  mixed 
feelings  after  its  flrst  visit." 

Orohis.  From  orckis,  testiculate;  referring  to 
the  two  oblong,  bulb-like  roots  of  many  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  Orehidcuxts, 

A  dwarf  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids, 
mostly  unpretending,  yet  beautiful  little 
plants.  They  are  common  in  England  and 
throughout  most  of  Europe,  O.  maicula  and 
O.  maaUata,  being  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  plants  of  the  British  woods. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  they  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  can  be  grown  in  the  out- 
side border,  or  in  pots,  forced  like  the  Hya- 
cinth. They  do  not  like  being  moved  from 
their  native  homes,  but  are  easily  produced 
from  seed,  which,  if  sown  in  a  frame  of  light, 
turfy  loam,  will  make  flowering  plants  in  three 
years.  O.  apedabUia  (Showy  Orchis),  is  com- 
mon in  rich  woods  throughout  the  Northern, 
Eastern  and  Western  States.  This  species 
does  well  under  cultivation.  Propagated  by 
division. 

Orobia.    Bee.     OpknfH  apifera. 
Cuckoo.     OrchiH  mascula. 
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Fly.     Ophrya  muacifera. 

Marsh.    Orchis  laiifoUa, 

Mllitanr.     Orchis  mUUaria, 

White  Fringed.    Habenaria  blephariglattis. 

Yellow  Fringed.    Habenaria  cUiaris. 

Ordeal  Bean  of  Old   Calabar.     See  Fhysaa- 

iigma. 
Ordeal  Tree.    See  Tanghima, 

Oreoco'me  CandoUeL  A  very  striking  and 
effective  decorative  plant  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  UmbMiferm. 

It  makes  a  fine  pyramid,  flve  feet  high,  fur- 
nished with  large  leaves  that  are  as  finely 
divided  as  those  of  a  Todea,  spread  out  hori- 
zontally, and  recurve  gracefully. 

They  are  of  fresh  green  color,  and  the 
flowers  which  rise  well  above  the  foliage,  are 
pure  white.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  margins  of  shrubberies  or  for 
planting  singly  on  a  lawn. 

Oreoda'phne.  From  oreoSt  a  mountain,  and 
DaphnCf  Mountain  Daphne.  Nat.  Ord.  Laii- 
raceoR, 

A  genus  of  hardy  evergreen  trees,  confined 
mostl  V  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  O.  Caltfomica  (syn. 
Umbelkdaria)  is  a  common  tree  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  California,  where  it  goes  by  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as  Mountain  Laurel, 
Spice-bush,  Balm  of  Heaven,  Sassafras  Laurel, 
Cajeput-tree,  California  Laurel,  etc.  In  some 
parts  it  attains  a  height  of  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  but  in  the  southern  districts  it  is 
seldom  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 
When  bruised  it  emits  a  strong  spicy  odor 
which  is  apt  to  excite  sneezing ;  the  natives 
use  the  leaves  as  a  condiment.  This  species 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  1862.  Syn. 
Oeotea. 

Oreodo'xa.  From  oreos,  a  mountain,  and  doxa, 
glory ;  alluding  to  the  lofty  stature  of  some  of 
the  species.    Nat  Ord.  PaUnaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  tall-growing  and 
handsome  ralms,  inhabiting  the  Westlndies 
and  tropical  America.  Some  of  the  species 
are  among  the  most  graceful  of  palms.  O. 
reffia,  the  Boyal  Palm,  is  a  favorite  cultivated 
species,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  decoration 
of  rooms.  O.  oleraceaf  the  West  Indian  Cab- 
bage Palm,  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  with  a  very 
small  trunk,  perfectly  straight  and  cylindrical. 
The  heart  of  the  young  leaves  is  cooked  like 
Cabbage,  and  the  pith  affords  Sago.  Oil  in 
considerable  quantities  is  obtained  from  the 
fruit.    Young  plants  are  obtained  from  seed. 

Oreo'panax.  From  oreos,  a  mountain,  and 
Panaxt  alluding  to  the  relationship  of  the 
plants  to  Panax,  and  their  natural  habitats. 
Nat.  Ord.  Araiiacem. 

A  genus  of  comparatively  late  introduction 
comprising  certain  tropical  American  trees 
and  shrubs,  closeiv  allied  to  Hedera,  Sixty- 
four  species  have  been  described,  but  only  a 
few  are  In  cultivation.  They  form  very 
ornamental  green-house  plants,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots. 

Organ.  A  general  name  for  any  defined  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  vegetable  structure,  ex- 
ternal or  internal ;  as  oelT,  fibre,  leaf,  root,  etc. 

Orioola.    See  Prwwdfi. 

Ori'ganom.  Marjoram.  From  oros,  a  moun- 
tain, and  ganos,  Joy ;  referring  to  the  natural 
places  of  growth.    Nat.  Ord.  iMbiaia, 
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A  genus  of  haixly  and  half-hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Northern  India.  O.  vuigarey  the  wild  Mar- 
joram, common  throughout  Europe,  and  natur- 
alized in  this  country,  furnishes  the  Oil  of 
Origanum,  which  is  an  acrid  stimulant.  O. 
0nUe8  and  0.  Majarana  are  included  in  the 

eit  or  seasoning  herbs,  under  the  name  of 
arjoram.  They  are  natives  of  Sicily  and 
Portugal,  respectively.  There  are  a  few  orna- 
menti^  species  sometimes  grown  as  house 
plants,  the  more  common  of  which  is  O. 
a^Ieum,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  popularly 
known  as  Hop  Plant.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Ormooa'rpxun.  From  ormoa,  a  chain,  and  kar- 
po8,  a  fruit;  referring  to  the  narrow  chain- 
like pods.    Nat.  Ord.  IjeffuminoscB. 

A  genus  consisting  of  three  or  four  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  nearly  allied  to  jSkchynomeTie. 
O.  OoroniUoidea  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  borne 
in  many-flowered  axillary  peduncles  In  May. 
Young  specimens  only  are  adapted  to  pot  cul- 
ture, and  are  produced  from  cuttings. 

Ormo'sia.  Bead  Tree.  From  ormoSy  a  neck- 
lace ;  in  allusion  to  this  use  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoacB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  tropical  trees, 
natives  of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  all  too  large  for  introduction  into  the 
green-house.  O.  daaycarpa  is  the  West  Indian 
Bead  Tree,  or  Necklace  Tree,  the  seeds  of 
which,  like  those  of  O.  coccinea,  a  native  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  are  nearly  round,  beautl- 
fullv  polished,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  color, 
with  a  black  spot  at  one  end,  resembling 
beads,  for  which  they  are  substituted,  being 
made  into  bracelets,  necklaces,  or  mounted  in 
sliver  for  studs  or  buttons.  The  seeds  are 
picked  up  on  the  seacoaet  in  various  places, 
at  very  great  distances  from  where  they  grow, 
having  been  carried  bv  strong  oceanic  cur- 
rents. They  are  usually  mixed  In  with  small 
shells,  and  sold  as  **  Sea  Beans,"  the  common 
error  being  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  some  sea 
plant. 

Ornamental  GhTi 


See  Grasses. 

Ornamental  Zieaved  Plants.  These  are  such 
as  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
rather  than  for  their  flowers;  such  as  the 
various  Orotons,  DracsBnas,  Goleus,  Dieffen- 
bachlas,  etc.,  with  colored  or  variegated 
leaves ;  the  numberless  Palms,  Ferns,  Agaves, 
Aralias,  Bicinus,  etc.,  with  large  showy  or 
finely  divided  leaves,  or  possessing  other 
remarkable  characteristics  In  their  foliage  are 
also  placed  In  this  class. 

Ornamental  Planting.  The  beauty  of  many  of 
our  country  homes  Is  sadly  marred  by  the  in- 
judicious planting  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  Is  no  branch  of  the  land- 
scape gardener's  art  that  demands  more  sound 
judgment,  correct  Ideas,  or  refined  taste,  for  It 
Is  not  enough  merely  to  be  able  to  admire  and 
appreciate  a  well  defined  and  harmoniously  col- 
ored landscape,  and  to  judge  of  Its  merits  or  de- 
fects, but  he  must  also  be  able  toeelect  the  mate- 
rials, and  so  arrange  or  dispose  of  them  as  to 
produce  an  effect  at  once  the  most  powerful, 
agreeable,  and  perfect,  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  To  attain  this  end  the  planter  requires 
an  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  only  attalna- 
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ble  by  perseverance,  study,  and  practioe. 
These  remarks  apply  principally  to  large  and 
extensive  country  seats,  but  also  bear  weight 
with  regard  to  less  pretentious  residences.  In 
former  years  the  rage  has  been  altogether  for 
mixed  planting,  without  regard  to  the  future 
size  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  planted,  or  to  the 
effect  of  the  shades  of  color,  either  in  the 
summer  or  fall ;  but  now  a  more  tasteful  and 
natural  idea  prevails,  and  planting  in  groups 
with  reference  to  the  general  effect,  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  the  trees,  and  their  coloring  in 
summer  and  fidl,  is  more  generally  carried 
out.  Trees  having  a  resemblance  to  one 
another  In  the  size  and  form  of  their  leaves 
may  be  associated  In  groups,  but  it  Is  more 
desirable  that  they  possess  some  other  marked 
characteristic  In  common,  such  as  color  of 
foliage,  bark,  or  flower,  habit  of  srowth,  or 
form,  etc.  Thus,  when  depth  of  color  in  leaf- 
age is  desired,  flt  associates  are  found  in  the 
Purple  Beech,  Elm,  Oak,  Hazel,  or  Barberry; 
when  light  colors  are  wanted  they  are  at  com- 
mand in  the  Gk)lden  Birch,  Alder,  Elder,  or 
Willow,  as  also  among  the  naturally  silvery- 
follaged  trees,  as  the  Silver  Poplar,  Linden, 
Maple,  Huntingdon  and  other  willows,  and 
Sea  Buck  Thorn,  while  among  strictly  varie- 
gated trees  and  shrubs,  there  exists  a  wide 
field  to  select  from.  The  autumnal  colors  and 
tints  of  falling  foliage  deserve  marked  atten- 
tion. The  rich  scarlet  and  purple  of  the  Oaks, 
Llquldamber,  Nyssa,  or  Scarlet  Maple;  the 

? olden-yellow  of  the  Norway  and  other  Maples, 
'ullp  Trees,  etc. ;  the  Chestnut,  with  ils  yel- 
low and  brown ;  gorgeous  festoons  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  and  Yellow  Celastrus,  contrast- 
ing beautifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
Spruces,  Hemlocks,  or  other  evergreens. 
Color  In  bark  Is  most  appreciable  when 
branches  are  denuded  of  their  foliage,  and 
small  groups  having  distinct  colors  tend  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotonv  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  white  Birch,  Linden, 
Gk)laen  Ash,  Purple,  and  Golden  Willow,  Yir- 
gilla  lutea,  the  Bed  Dogwood,  etc.,  all  work 
In  well;  while  Deutzlas,  Splreeas,  Welgelas, 
Chinese  Magnolias,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle, 
the  Dwarf  Buck-eyes  (Pavla),  Hawthorns. 
Japanese  Judas  Tree,  Hydrangea  panlculata 
grandifiora,  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  a 
host  of  other  equally  desirable  shrubs,  either 
singly  or  In  groups,  may  fill  up  the  foreground 
and  give  lightness  and  beauty  to  the  carriage 
drive  and  lawn  during  the  whole  season. 
Irregularity  of  outline  to  the  lawn  gives  an 
Idea  of  size,  and  the  margins  and  points  may 
be  well  filled  up  here  and  there  by  groups  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  other  plants,  Anindo 
Donax  versicolor,  A.  consplcua^  Eulallas,  Pam- 
pas Grass,  etc.,  in  prominent  positions  in 
groups,  or  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn. 

Omitlii'dium.  From  omis,  a  bird,  and  Mob^ 
like ;  the  upper  Up  of  the  stigma  la  beak-like. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrcMdaoe<B. 

A  small  genus  of  curious  little  Orchids,  but 
not  of  sufGicient  beauty  or  interest  to  warrant 
their  Introduction  Into  the  Orohid  house. 
They  are  regarded  as  weeds  among  air  plants. 

Omithooe'phalaa.  From  omia,  amUkoa,  a  bird, 
and  kq>halet  a  head ;  in  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  column  and  anther.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid' 
ctcecB, 
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A  genus  of  curious  little  epiphytal  Orchids, 
Datives  of  tropical  America.  O.  grandifloruat 
a  very  pretty  and  desirable  species  with  yellow 
flowers,  Is,  perhaps,  the  only  species  in  culti- 
vation. 

Omithoohilus.  From  omia,  omithost  a  bird, 
and  cheiloa,  a  lip ;  referring  to  the  shape  of 
the  labellum.    Nat.  Ord.  OrckidaceiR. 

A  small  genus  of  stove-house  Orchids, 
natives  of  Burmah  and  the  Himalayas.  N. 
fuscus  has  brownish-yellow  flowers  striped 
with  purple,  and  very  fragrant.  It  is  often 
found  in  cultivation  as  AeAdes  diforme, 

Omitho'galmii.  Star  ot  Bethlehem.  From  omiBy 
a  bird,  and  gcda^  milk.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacea, 

A  rather  large  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  the 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  southern 
Europe,  western  Asia,  and  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Several  of  the  species  are  hardy,  and 
grow  so  freely  as  to  become  a  nuisance ;  this 
is  particularly  so  with  O.  umbeUatumf  the 
pretty  little  Star  of  Bethlehem,  that  has 
escaped  in  many  places  from  the  gardens  into 
the  meadows,  and  taken  almost  complete  pos- 
session, and  become  very  troublesome.  O. 
eandatum,  a  tender  species  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  very  large,  watery-looking 
bulbs;  the  leaves  are  broad  and  very  long,  and 
they  wither  and  shrivel  up  at  the  tip,  so  as  to 
have  a  round,  tail-like  appearance;  whence 
their  common  name,  Long-tailed  Omithoga- 
lum.  This  species  Is  sometimes  called  Onion 
Lily,  and  is  a  favorite  with  the  Ghinese,  who 
grow  it  in  dishes  filled  with  water  and  gravel. 
Its  tenacity  of  life  is  most  remarkable,  as  it 
will  grow  anywhere  and  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  water  or  hung  up  against  a 
wall  in  a  dry  room,  in  rich  earth  or  poor,  in- 
doors or  out,  and,  with  slight  protection,  will 
endure  our  winters.  Its  flower  scape  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  it  keeps  In 
bloom  for  several  months.  There  is  but  little 
beauty  in  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  species. 
O.  Ardbicum  has  large  white  flowers  with  a 
black  centre,  and  has  a  distinct  aromatic 
odor.  O.  thyraoidea  has  yellow  flowers  in 
dense  racemes,  twelve  to  thirty  flowered, 
borne  on  an  erect  scape  twelve  to  eighteen 
Inches  long.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  O.  i.  albums  pure  white  with  dark 
centre ;  O.  t.  (mreum,  golden-colored,  and  O.  t. 
Jkmaaimum,  much  brighter  yellow  than  the 
type,  are  all  distinct  and  desirable  green-house 
plants,  and  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
collection.  All  the  species  are  Increased  by 
oflisets. 

Omithoglo'ssunL  From  amia,  omilhoa,  a  bird, 
and  gloaaa,  a  tongue ;  referring  to  resemblance 
ezisung  in  the  petaU.    Nat.  Ord.  LiliaceoB. 

A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  with  simple  or 
slightly-branched,  leafy  stems,  with  green  and 
purple  or  white  flowers,  natives  of  south 
Africa.  They  thrive  well  in  sandy  loam,  and 
require  the  same  general  treatment  as  Tigrida. 
Syn.  Lichienaleinia. 

Orai'thopns.  Bird's  foot.  Prom  omiat  ami- 
fAos,  a  bird,  and  jxncd,  a  foot ;  referring  to  the 
claw-like  legumes  or  seed  pods.  A  genus 
of  Lefwninoaa  of  which  one  species,  O. 
perpuaiUua,  a  small  prostrate  herb,  is  not  un- 
common in  dry,  gravelly  soils  in  Great  Britain. 
O.  aaHvua,  the  Serradllla,  by  some  considered 
merely  a  variety  of  O.  perpuaiUua,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  is  a  valuable  agricultural  plant,  in- 
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troduced  to  cultivation  in  1818,  and  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention  flrom  the  fact  of  its 
producing  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  fod- 
der, where  nothing  else  will  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. 

O'miis.  Flowering  Ash.  From  orekioa,  ancient 
name  of  the  Ash ;  applied  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  and  afluiity.  Nat.  Ord.  Oleaoea. 
Hardy,  white-flowered,  deciduous  trees. 
The  genus  includes  about  a  dozen  species,  all 
interesting  on  account  of  their  clustered  pan- 
icles of  pure  white  flowers,  borne  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches.  In  Sicily  several 
of  the  species  are  extensively  grown  under 
the  name  of  Manna  Ash,  the  trees  yielding 
the  saccharine  substance  commercially  known 
as  Manna,  the  properties  of  which  are  pur- 
gative instead  of  nourishing ;  consequently  it 
could  not  have  been  the  Manna  that  sustained 
the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  although  It  is 
known  by  that  name  at  the  present  day.  This 
genus  is  Included  under  Fraxinua  by  some 
authors. 

Oroba'nciie.  A  genus  of  singular-looking  par- 
asitic plants,  typical  of  the  OrobandiacecB, 
and  represented  by  a  variety  of  species  which 
grow  severally  on  the  roots  of  Clover,  Ivy, 
Furze,  Beans,  Tobacco,  Hemp,  etc.  Some  of 
them  are  agricultural  pests,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage. 

O'robus.  Prom  oro,  to  excite,  and  houa,  an  ox ; 
the  Orobua  of  Theophrastus  was  the  name  of 
a  plant  used  for  fattening  cattle.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminoacB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  perennials,  dis- 
tinguished from  Laihyrua  chiefly  by  not  being 
of  a  climbing  habit  of  growth.  The  majority 
of  the  species  are  very  handsome  when  in 
flower,  which  is  generally  in  spring.  There 
is  a  similarity  between  many  of  them;  the 
following  are  the  most  distinct :  O.  aurantiua, 
orange-yellow;  O.  IcUhyroidea,  bright  blue; 
O.  vemua,  purple  and  blue,  with  red  veins ; 
and  O.  taiurica,  orange.  O.  pubeaoena,  O,  can- 
eacena,  O,  vcuriua,  and  O.  Piacheri,  are  also 
good  showy  species,  but  O.  vemua  and  its 
varieties  are  the  handsomest  of  the  species. 
All  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  division  of  the  root. 

Or<yntiiun.  Golden  Glub.  Derivation  of  name 
obscure.    Nat.  Ord.  AroidecB. 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species  of  aquatic 
plants.  O.  aquaUcuM  is  common  in  ponds 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  near  the  coast.  O. 
cTopomcum,  a  native  of  Japan  and  the  East 
Indies,  has  leaves  like  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  covered  with 
very  minute  hairs,  so  that  they  look  like  flne 
velvet.  These  leaves  are  readily  eaten  by 
cattle  and  swine  In  spring.  The  seeds  are 
boiled  and  eaten  like  peas  by  the  natives. 
This  species  makes  a  beautiful  plant  for  the 
aquarium. 

Orpine.    A  common  name  for  Sedum  Telqphium. 

Orris  Root.    The  root  of  Iria  Florentina, 

Orthosi'phon.  Prom  orthoa,  straight,  and 
aiphonj  a  curved  tube ;  alluding  to  the  tube  of 
the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 

A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, Africa  and  Australia.  O.  stamiineua 
has  pretty  pale  lilac-blue  flowers,  nearly  one 
inch  long,  arranged  in   whorls,    and   these 
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again  in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
the  stamens  projecting  a  long  way.  It  was 
Introduced  from  tropical  Asia  in  1869,  and  is 
Increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots. 

Orthrooa'nthas.  From  orthroe,  morning,  and 
antKo8,  a  flower;  the  flowers  expand  early  in 
the  day.    Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plants,  natives  of  extra-tropical  South 
America  and  western  Australia.  M.  muUi- 
JIarua  is  a  pretty  little  plant  with  beautiful 
sky-blue  colorea  flowers,  of  easy  cultui-e  in  a 
compost  of  turfy  peat  and  leaf-mould.  It  is 
propagated  by  division  of  the  tufted  root- 
stocks,  or  by  seeds.    Syn.  Siayrinchium  cyaan- 

Onrala.  Said  to  be  from  OtvoIk,  the  French 
name  for  Clary.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiatcB, 

O,  Lamoide8t  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  producing  its  pretty 
purplish  red  and  white  flowers  in  April.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  division  or  by  seeds.  Bentham 
and  Hooker  now  Include  this  genus  under 
Lamktm, 

Otyohopra'gmns  Boncliifoliua.  A  showy  plant 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  OmcffercB.  It 
is  a  very  attractive  plant,  as  its  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  violet-blue  color,  and  under 
good  cultivation  it  attains  a  height  of  two 
feet,  the  loose  terminal  racemes  of  flowers 
being  about  half  that  height.  It  succeeds  well 
in  sheltered  localities  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual.    Syn.  AlorioandUi, 

OrymsL  Bice.  Derived  from  the  Arabic  name, 
crwt,     Nat.  Ord.  Oraminacem. 

A  small  senusof  grasses,  only  one  of  which, 
O.  aatiwi,  the  common  Bice  of  commerce  is  of 
any  great  importance ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  extensively  cultivated  of  all 
grains,  supplying  as  it  does  the  principal  food 
of  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Like 
that  of  all  other  grains,  its  native  place  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  Asiatic  origin,  though  recent  travellers  in 
South  America  mention  flnding  the  rice-plant 
apparently  in  a  wild  state  on  the  banks  of 
some  rivers  there.  Wherever  it  may  have 
originated,  it  is  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  where  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  favorable  for  its  development. 
It  is  adapted  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
climates,  rather  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
and  requires  much  moisture,  rather,  however, 
in  the  soil  than  in  the  air.  Bice  is  an  annual, 
yar^g  from  one  foot  to  six.  feet  in  height. 
There  are  as  many  other  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  varieties  under  cultivation,  as 
there  are  in  the  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
com.  The  seed  or  grain  of  rice  grows  on 
Uttle  separate  stalks  springing  from  the  main 
stalk ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant, 
when  the  grain  is  ripe,  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
termediate between  that  of  barley  and  of 
oats.  It  flourishes  best  in  low  marshy 
grounds  which  can  be  overflowed,  and  tide- 
water swamps  are  particularly  favorable  for 
the  crop. 

There  is  another  species,  Oryza  fmUica, 
which  grows  upon  dry  lands  and  the  sides  of 
mountains,  largely  cultivated  in  Oeylon  and 
Java,  and  to  some  extent  in  southern  Eu- 
rope.   There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  known 
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as  <'Ck>chin  China,"  which  is  considerably 
grown  in  dry  soils  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Maryland.  It  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  that  grown  in  marshy 
soils,  neither  is  it  as  productive,  as  its  yield 
hardly  exceeds  flfteen  to  twenty  bushels  i>er 
acre,  while  the  rice  grown  in  wet  ground, 
and  flooded,  produces  thirty  to  sixty  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstanoes 
nearly  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  each 
bushel  weighing  from  forty -flve  to  forty-eight 
pounds  of  clean  rice. 

Osage  Orange.    See  McuHura  aurcmUaea. 

Oabe'okia.  Named  after  Peter  Oabeck,  a  Swedish 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  Melastomctcea. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  and  herbs,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal Asia,  Africa,  and  the  adjoining  Islands. 
The  rose,  purple,  or  violet  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  racemes.  O.  Nepalenaia  (syn. 
MelasUnna  Nepaiensis)  has  large,  handsome, 
purplish,  rose-colored  flowers,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection.  Several 
other  species  are  in  cultivation ;  they  are  all 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  haU- 
ripenea  shoots. 

Osier.  Any  of  the  Willows  grown  for  their  long 
flexible  shoots,  which  are  largely  used  in 
basket-making,  are  called  Osiers.  The  one 
most  extensively  grown,  and  considered  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  to  which  the  name 
is  generally  applied,  is  8aMx  viminalia,  or 
Basket  Osier. 

Oama'nthns.  From  amne,  perfume,  and  anthos, 
a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  Olea/xcR, 

A  sm'all  genus  of  half-hardy  glabrous 
shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  eastern  Asia,  North 
America,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  O.  fragrans 
(syn.  Olea  froffrana),  a  native  of  Japan,  cSiina, 
etc.,  is  a  handsome  shrub  with  serrated 
leathery  leaves,  and  yellowish  or  almost  white, 
exceedingly  fragrant  flowers.  O.  aqutfoUum 
(syn.  O.  iUic^oHum)  is  a  very  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  somewhat  resembling  a  Holly, 
with  leathery,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  vaiying 
considerably  in  their  size  and  tootliing.  There 
are  several  white  and  yellow  variegated 
varieties  in  cultivation,  all  well  deserving  a 
place  in  the  cool  green-house.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  but  are  more  rapidly 
increased  by  grafting  on  the  Privet 

Osmorhi'za.  Sweet  Cicely.  From  osme,  scent, 
and  rhiza,  a  root ;  roots  sweet  scented.  Nat. 
Ord.  UmbM\fer(B. 

A  small  genus  of  uninteresting  herbaceous 
perennials.  They  are  common  in  rich, 
moist  woods,  and  are  popularly  known  as 
Sweet  Cicely. 

Osmu'nda.  Flowering  Fern.  From  Ommmda, 
one  of  the  names  of  Thor,  a  Celtic  deity.  Nat 
Ord.  PolifpodiaceeB, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  Ferns,  found  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  A  well-known  species 
is  O.  regalia,  or  Boyal  Fern.  There  are  several 
species  common  In  swamps  and  wet  places 
throughout  the  United  States.  Most  of  them 
bear  transplanting  well,  and  make  beautiful 
plants  for  a  shady  border. 

Osteoape'rmmn.  From  oaieon^  a  bone,  and 
aperma,  seed ;  referring  to  the  hardness  of  the 
seed.     Nat.  Ord.  Oompoaiim. 
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A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  natives  of 
South  Alrloa.     They  are  rather  ornamental 

Slants  with  yellow  flowers,  some  of  which  are 
1  cultivation  in  European  ooliections. 

Ostrich  Fern.    See  Siruthiopieria, 

Ostro'walda.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Russian 
botanist,  Oatrtnoaki,  Nat.  Ord.  (hmpanulacecB, 
O.  maanificat  the  representative  species,  is 
abeautiiulnardy  herbaceous  plant,  introduced 
fix)m  the  mountains  of  eastern  Bokhara. 
It  grows  about  four  feet  high,  bearing  large 
mauve-colored  flowers,  four  to  six  inches 
across.  It  forms  a  deep-reaching  tuberous 
root  about  two  feet  long,  after  the  fashion  of 
Hatycodon  grandiflora.  It  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  in  1687. 

(yatrja.  Hop  Hornbeam,  Iron  Wood.  From 
o8lrouo8t  a  scale ;  scaly  catkins.  Nat.  Ord. 
CoryUtcea, 

O.  Virgmiea,  the  only  native  species,  is  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  hardness  of  its  wood.  It  is  of  slow 
growth,  forms  a  compact  top,  with  small  green 
leaves.  The  furrows  of  its  bark  are  extremely 
ttne,  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished. 

Osses'a.  Named  after  Don  Antonia  de  la  Oasa^ 
once  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Havana.    Nat^  Ord.  lielaalomaoea, 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  America.  0.  faa- 
dcularia,  probably  the  only  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  very  showy  plant,  with  wlfite  flowers 
borne  in  many-flowered  bunches.  It  was 
introduced  from  Jamaica  in  1822,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots. 

Ossified.  Becoming  like  bone;  hard,  brittle, 
and  close  in  texture  like  a  peach  stone* 

Oswego  Tea.    See  Monarda  didyma, 

Osy'ris.  From  a9oa,  a  branch ;  alluding  to  the 
numerous  pliant  branches.  Nat.  Ord.  ScmtOr 
lacecR. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  southern  Europe,  Africa, 
and  the  Eust  Indies.  O.  atba,  probably  the 
only  cultivated  species,  has  small  white 
flowers  borne  in  clusters  on  the  branchlets, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots  in  heat. 

Otahelte  Chestnut.  A  common  name  for  Jno- 
earpaa  EdtUia. 

Otahelte  Myrtle.    Securinega  du/riaaima. 

Otho^nna.  Bagwort  From  othone,  linen; 
referring  to  the  soft,  downy  clothing  of  the 
original  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB, 

An  extensive  genus,  the  species  of  which 
are  mostly  coarse-growing  green-house  or 
frame  annuals,  perennials,  and  low  shrubs. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  African  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  few  of  the  species  merit 
a  place  in  the  garden.  O.  craaa\folia,  one 
of  the  Cape  species,  is  a  handsome  and  showy 
plant,  of  a  trailing  habit,  with  singularly 
glaucous  and  fleshy  leaves,  and  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  opening  only  in  the  sanlight. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  planting 
under  shrubs,  or  for  baskets,  vases,  or  rustic 
designs.  It  grows  freely  in  a  light  soil,  and 
is  increased  by  cuttings. 
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Othonno'psis.  From  (HhonnOt  and  opaia,  like ; 
in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  which  existo 
between  the  two  genera.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poaUa, 

A  genus  of  glabrous  green-house  shrubs, 
dlfTering  from  the  allied  genera,  OUionna  and 
Senecio,  in  the  disk  being  constantly  sterile. 
O.  cheir^oUa  (Wall-flower  leaved),  probably  the 
only  species  in  cultivation,  is  a  very  pretty, 
low-spreading  evergreen  plant  with  rich  yellow 
flower-heads  nearly  two  inches  across.  It 
was  introduced  from  north  Africa  In  1752,  and 
is  increased  by  cuttings  or  division.  Syn. 
Othanna  cheirtfolia, 

Otte'lia.  From  OUel,  the  native  name  in  Mala- 
bar.   Nat.  Ord.  Hydrocharidacea. 

A  genus  of  stove  or  green-house  aquatic 
herbs,  widely  distributed  over  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries.  Two  species,  one  O. 
Jndicat  from  the  East  Indies,  with  white, 
and  the  other  O.  ovaXifolia,  from  Australia, 
with  yellow  flowers,  are  in  cultivation  and  re- 
quire to  be  grown  in  a  cistern  or  pan  of  water. 
Syn.  Danuiaonnun, 

Ourl'aia.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor  Ouria, 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  whom  Oommer- 
son  obtained  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  Sorophular' 
iaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  green-house 
plants  from  South  America  and  Australia.  O. 
coccinea,  is  a  very  beautiful  species  with  a 
short  creeping  stem,  cordato-ovate  crenate 
leaves,  mostly  radical ;  and  an  erect  scape  a 
foot  or  more  in  height,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
drooping  crimson  flowers  arranged  in  opposite 
pairs.  Some  of  the  species  are  said  to  be 
hardy.    Introduced  in  1860. 

Oavlra'ndra.  Lattice  or  Lace-leaf  Plant.  From 
ouvirandrano,  the  native  name;  signifying 
water-yam,  the  roote  being  eatable.  Nat.  Ord. 
NaidacecB. 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plante,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar. They  are  popularlv  known  as  the 
Lattice  or  Lace-leaf  Plants,  from  the  singular 
appearance  of  the  leaves,  resembling  open 
lattice- work,  or  apparenUy  consisting  of  only 
a  skeleton  of  nerves.  The  leaves  grow  in 
radiating  clusters  from  the  rhizome,  and 
float  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
presenting  a  flat  side  to  the  light.  The  plant 
is  not  only  curious,  but  a  valuable  one  to  the 
natives  of  Madagascar,  who  collect  ite  fleshy, 
farinaceous  roots  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
grows  on  the  margins  of  running  streams  in 
shallow  water.  It  is  rare  in  collections,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plante  for  the 
aquarium. 

Oval.    The  same  as  Elliptic. 

Ovary.  That  part  of  the  pistil  which  contains 
the  ovules  or  seeds. 

Ovate.    Egg-shaped. 

Ovoid,  Ovoidal.  A  solid  with  an  oval  figure,  or 
resembling  an  egg. 

Ovule.  The  young  seeds  of  plante  contained  in 
the  ovarj*. 

Ozali'dese.    A  tribe  of  ChraniaoecB. 

O'acalis.  From  oxya,  acid;  the  leaves  have  an 
acid  taste.    Nat.  Ord.  GeraniacecB. 

This  genus  comprises  a  great  number  of 
species,  differing  widely  in  their  habits  and 
manner  of  growth.  Some  are  annuals,  some 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  some  are  green- 
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house  shrubs.  Many  have  tuberous  roots, 
others  are  bulbs.  Some  are  tender,  others  per- 
fecUy  hardy.  The  flowers  are  always  hand- 
some in  form  and  beautiful  in  color.  The 
leaves  vary  considerably,  but  they  are  most 
commonly  trifoliate  and  slightly  acid.  Many  of 
the  species  are  grown  in  the  green-house,  one  of 
the  most  useful  being  O.flortbunda,  which  was 
introduced  from  Brazil  in  1829.  This  very  beau- 
tiful species  requires  protection  during  winter. 
It  has  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  during  nearly 
the  whole  year.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
species  with  pure  white  flowers.  Both  are 
rapidly  increased  by  division  of  the  root. 
Of  the  bulbous  species,  O.  Botoiei  is  decidedly 
the  handsomest.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  most  brilliant  rose  color,  and  produced 
In  the  greatest  profusion.  This  is  generally 
cultivated  as  a  green-house  species ;  it  will, 
however,  endure  our  winters  if  planted  in  a 
rockery  or  in  the  border ;  and  so  tenacious  is 
it  of  life  that  it  will  dispute  possession  with 
almost  any  other  plant  in  the  bed.  This 
species  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1824.  O.  WraphyUd,  four  leaved 
(syn.  O.  DeppeX),  and  O.  lasiandra  (woolly- 
Btaonened)  continue  in  bloom  nearly  all  sum- 
mer and  are  very  eifective  pliuited  in  groups  in 
the  herbaceous  oorder  or  rockwork.  The 
bulbs  require  to  be  taken  up  and  kept  from 
frost  during  winter.  One  of  the  most  desir- 
able for  conservatory  decoration  is  O.  hUea^ 
another  Gape  species,  with  large  terminal 
clusters  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  on  long 
slender  scapes;  there  is  a  beautiful  double 
variety  of  this  species.  O.  VcUdivienaia  is  a 
charming  little  hardy,  annual  species  with 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  introducea  from  Chili 
in  1862.  O.  versicolor  is  still  another  beau- 
tiful species.  It  requires  the  sunlight  to  ex- 
pand its  flowers;  but  they  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  beautiful  when  closed 
than  when  open.  The  colors  are  crimson, 
white,  and  a  pale  shade  of  yellow.  It  is 
rapidly  increased  by  offsets.  A.  acetoseUa, 
oar  common  Wood  Sorrel,  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  naturalization  has  become 
Qommon  throughout  the  States.  All  the 
roecies  under  cultivation  are  eitiier  from  the 
Gape  of  Qood  Hope  or  South  America,  and  all 
alike  are  of  easy  culture. 

Oxe'ra.    From  oxeroa,  sour ;  in  allusion  to  the 
acrid  taste.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenaoecB. 

A  genus  of  about  ten  species  of  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Caledonia.  O.  pul- 
cheUa,  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation,  is  a 
very  handsome,  green-house  climber,  with 
large,  yellowish-white  flowers,  two  inches 
long,  between  funnel  and  bell-shaped,  and  is 
of  easy  culture ;  increased  by  cuttings. 

Ox-eye.    See  Hdiopaia, 

Qz-eye  Daisy.    See  Leucanthemum. 

Oxlip.    Primiila  elaUor, 

Ozya'nthus.    From  oxya,  sharp,  and  arUhoa,  a 

flower ;  referring  to  the  sharp-toothed  calyx 

and  corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  RitbiacecB, 
A  genus  of  white-flowered  evergreen  shrubs 

from  Sierra  Leone,  allied  to  Gardenia,  and 

requiring  the  same  treatment  in  cultivation 

and  propagation. 
Ozyco'coua.    Cranberry.    From  oxya,    sharp, 

and  kokkoBt  a  berry ;  sharp  acid  taste  of  the 

berries.    Nat.  Ord.  Vaccmiacea. 
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**  The  Cranberry  is  a  f^uniliar  trailing  shrub, 
growing  wild  in  swampy,  sandy  meadows  and 
mossy  bogs  In  the  northern  portions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  produces  a  round,  red,  acid 
fruit.  Our  native  species,  O.  macrocarpua,  so 
common  in  the  swamps  of  New  England,  and 
on  the  borders  of  our  inland  lakes,  as  to  form 
quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  much  the 
largest  and  finest  species;  the  European 
Cranberry,  O.  paluatria,  being  much  smaller  in 
its  growth,  and  producing  fruit  inferior  in  size 
and  quality.  The  Bussian,  O.  viridia,  is  also  a 
medium-sized  variety.  Of  O.  macroearpue, 
there  are  three  varieties :  the  *  Bell-shaped,' 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  valued,  of  a 
very  dark,  bright  red  color;  the  'Cherry,' 
two  kinds,  large  and  small ;  the  large  one  the 
best,  of  a  round  form,  a  fine,  dark,  red  berry, 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Bell-shaped ;  and 
the  Bugle  Oval,  or  Egg-shaped,  two  kinds, 
large  and  small,  not  so  highly  colored  as  the 
Bell  or  Cherry,  and  not  so  much  prized,  but 
still  a  fine  variety." — Domiing,  Oanberry 
culture,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
is  very  profitable;  and  as  the  subject  is 
receiving  much  attention,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  it  may  be  of  service 
to  give  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  raising  Cranberries  successfully. 
The  selection  of  land  for  the  cultivation  and 
growing  of  the  plants  is  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  for,  unless  it  is  adapted  to  their  growth, 
it  will  be  useless  to  plant  them,  fnie  soil 
best  adapted  is  low,  moist  land,  suitably 
drained,  so  that  the  water  will  be  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  will  grow  on  moderately 
damp  soil  that  can  be  plowed  or  cultivated,  so 
as  to  make  it  friable  and  soft,  or  on  the 
borders  of  streams  or  ditches,  as  the  plant 
draws  its  nourishment  from  air  and  water ; 
light  scmdy  soil  or  muck  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  sand  is  the  best  adapted  to 
their  culture.  They  will  not  do  well  on  dry 
sand  or  clay.  If  planted  on  rich  muck  or 
loam,  they  grow  rank  and  strong,  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  cover  the  ground  with  a 
net  of  vines  three  or  four  inches  thick.  As 
the  fruit  grows  on  the  end  of  the  shoot,  the 
rank  growth  throws  out  but  few  buds ;  but  if 
saaded  over,  the  shoots  are  of  short  growth, 
and  throw  out  more  and  stronger  frvdt  buds. 
There  are  large  portions  of  land  all  over  our 
country  that  is  now  of  but  little  value,  too 
wet  or  too  cold  for  grass,  that  would  grow 
large  quantities  of  fruit,  if  properly  prepared 
by  draining  and  sanding,  in  prepfi^ng  the 
ground,  if  it  be  wet  and  spongy,  it  should  be 
well  drained,  so  as  to  leave  the  water  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surface.  It 
can  then  be  prepared  by  burning  over  and 
removing  the  top  soil,  carting  it  off  for  com- 
post, or  burning  when  it  is  di^ ;  by  levelinff 
the  ground,  and  covering  it  with  pure  sand 
(free  from  seeds  or  weeds^,  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  to  keep  the  surface  loose,  and  to 

Srevent  foul  grass  from  choking  the  plants, 
ome  growers  prefer  to  put  on  two  or  three 
inches  of  sand  (on  the  ice),  and  after  two 
years'  growth,  to  put  on  one  or  two  inches 
more,  which,  we  think,  is  an  improvement. 
The  sand  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  soil, 
but  placed  in  a  layer  of  two  inches  over  it ;  it 
will  thus  keep  down  all  weeds.  The  rooto  of 
the  Cranbeny  are  very  fine,  and  do  not  retain 
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their  vitality;  but  the  plant  throws  out  new 
roots  Irom  the  stem.  In  putting  out  the 
young  plants,  make  a  hole  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  with  a  stick  or  dibble,  in  which  place 
the  plant,  and  press  the  soil  around  it  firmly 
with  the  foot.  Leave  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  hiUf  of  the  young  vine  above  ground.  When 
planting,  if  practicable,  water  freely,  to  settle 
the  sand  around  the  plant;  the  stem  will 
soon  begin  to  grow.  Thoy  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  if,  when  received,  thev  are  appar- 
entlv  dry,  put  them  into  water  from  five  to 
six  hours  oefore  planting ;  they  will  regain 
their  freshness  and  be  sure  to  grow.  Where 
failures  have  occurred,  it  has  been  owing  to 
their  having  been  taken  from  the  parcel  and 
put  out  in  a  dry  soil.  Another  plan  adopted 
by  some  growers,  is  to  take  the  vines  up 
without  roots,  often  four  or  five  feet  in  length, 
which  they  cut  and  sow  in  drills,  oi  lay  the 
vines  down  in  a  trench,  and  cover  with  soil,  or 
with  a  stick  two  Inches  wide  and  half  an  Inch 
thick,  crowd  the  vines  down  into  the  soil  three 
or  four  inches  deep.  It  will  take  eight  to  ten 
barrels  of  clean  vines  per  acre.  In  this  case 
they  are  not  planted  so  deep,  and  are  not  so 
apt  to  live  as  when  planted  with  a  dibble,  as 
advised  above,  with  the  roots  attached.  They 
are  usually  sold  in  parcels  of  100  each,  and 
will  pack  more  closely  and  cost  much  less 
than  barreled  vines,  and  are  the  only  kind 
that  can  be  forwarded  by  mail.  Ten  thousand 
of  these  will  plant  more  ground  than  eight  or 
ten  barrels  of  vines.  If  placed  two  feet  apart 
each  way  10,000  will  plant  an  acre ;  they  can 
be  cultivated  with  a  cultivator  or  horse  hoe, 
to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds ;  and  after  one 
or  two  years  of  cultivation  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  or  it  will  only  be  necessaiy  to 
pull  out  what  little  grass  may  grow.  If  wanted 
in  small  patches  or  in  gardens,  they  can  be 
planted  a  foot  apart,  and  will  cover  the  ground 
much  sooner.  Vines  usually  sold  by  the  bar- 
rel have  clinging  to  the  roots  earth  that  is 
full  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  are  intro- 
duced into  the  soil,  demanding  much  labor  to 
keep  the  plants  clean ;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  purchase  clean  vines.  The  Cranberry  can 
be  planted  out  at  aimost  any  season  bi  the 
year  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen;  In  the 
fall  from  September  until  the  ground  freezes ; 
in  spring,  until  July ;  in  the  South  or  West, 
from  October  to  March.  If  the  vines  are 
received  too  late  for  planting,  or  if  frozen, 
they  can  be  covered  with  earth  or  damp  moss 
in  a  box,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  until  they  can 
be  planted  out,  after  being  placed  In  water  for 
a  few  hours.  Overflowing  or  flooding  is  desir- 
able, if  not  indispensable  to  complete  success. 
The  water  may  remain  on  the  vines  until  the 
10th  of  May  in  the  latitude  of  N.  T.,  or  until 
there  is  no  danger  from  frost.  It  may  cover 
the  vines  from  one  to  two  feet  or  more,  and 
if  it  can  be  let  on  or  oft  at  will  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  season,  it  will  prevent  drought, 
and  also  destroy  the  worm,  which  is  some- 
times very  destructive.  The  water  should 
not  stand  on  them  when  in  flower,  as  it  would 
injure  the  pollen  and  prevent  fruiting,  or 
when  the  fruit  is  quite  grreen.  The  best  known 
and  most  extensively  cultivated  is  the  Bell,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  varieties.  The 
Gape  Cod  Bell  is  the  best  known,  and  has  been 
more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other 
variety.    The  color  is  a  dark  red,  but  it  often 
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vaiies  in  color  and  shape  on  different  soils, 
but  its  bearing  and  ripening  qualities  are  the 
same,  being  of  good  size  and  medium  early. 
The  Bugle  is  an  old  variety,  rather  early,  of 
medium  size  to  large,  a  good  keeper,  color 
dark  scarlet,  and  a  medium  bearer.  The 
Cherry  generally  grows  on  wet  soil  or  moist 
upland.  Of  this  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties;  but  the  one  most  commonly 
planted  is  of  medium  size,  round  shape,  bright 
red  color,  a  good  bearer,  but  rather  later 
than  other  varieties;  it  is  a  leading  market 
sort.  Another,  called  Mottled  Bell  pink  on 
white  ground,  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  but 
late  and  little  grown.  Two  new  varieties 
have  lately  been  introduced,  which,  byanum* 
ber  of  years'  cultivation,  we  think  superior  to 
the  above  in  several  particulars,  being  early 
and  constant  bearers  when  others  fail,  and  in 
the  future  they  are  likely  to  become  leading 
sorts.  In  some  sections  there  would  have 
been  a  short  crop  but  for  these  kinds.  The 
Eaton's  Early  Black  Bell  stands  first.  It 
ripens  very  early,  is  fully  colored  by  the  6th 
of  September  in  New  England,  is  uniform  in 
color  and  shape,  of  a  very  handsome  dark  red 
color,  almost  black,  of  medium  and  uniform 
size,  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  a  good 
keeper,  and  the  vines  hardy ;  and  being  early, 
It  brings  the  highest  price  in  market.  The 
Mansfield  Creeper  was  first  discovered  in  a 
corn-field,  and  transplanted  to  a  Cnmberry 
bed.  In  its  new  position  it  was  found  to  be 
entirely  different  in  its  growth  and  habit  from 
all  other  varieties.  It  seemed  to  creep  on 
the  ground  and  take  root  at  every  joint,  pro- 
ducing bearing  shoots  every  two  or  three 
inches  on  the  vine,  and  throwing  out  fruit 
buds  for  a  fresh  stiut  another  year.  It  is  a 
few  days  later  than  the  Eaton  Bell.  Both  are 
adapted  to  upland  culture.  It  is  of  large  size 
and  a  great  bearer ;  the  fiesh  is  more  tender, 
and  not  so  acid ;  color  dark  scarlet  on  one 
side,  the  other  side  nearly  white,  and 
slightly  mottled ;  shape  roundish  oval.  It  is  a 
fine  keeper.  A  writer  in  the  New  Hampshire 
*<  Journal  of  Agriculture"  describes  a  plot  of 
nearly  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  completely 
covered  with  beds  of  Cranberries,  the 
vines  <<thicldy  matted  and  in  a  fiourishing 
condition."  The  grounds,  which  were  natur- 
ally slightly  moist,  were  prepared  as  for 
Strawberries,  and  then  planted  with  Cran- 
berry vines.  They  were  placed  in  rows  or 
beds,  in  the  same  manner  as  Strawberry 
plants,  and  then  served  with  a  top  dressing 
of  meadow  mud,  which  had  been  taken  from 
its  natural  bed  and  exposed  to  the  frosts  of 
one  winter,  by  which  it  was  rendered  very 
loose  and  friable.  They  were  afterward  culti- 
vated  with  the  hoe  until  they  had  completely 
covered  the  ground,  simply  passing  between 
the  beds,  pulling  out  such  weeds  and  grass 
as  might  occasionally  be  seen  growing  among 
them,  and  killing  the  worms,-  if  any  were 
found  on  the  plants.  The  proprietor  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  good  crop,  or  an  average 
of  160  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fruit  was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  sold  readily  for  one- 
third  more  than  the  common  uncultivated 
Cranberry  of  the  swamps  in  that  vicinity. 
The  above  writer  considers  any  soil  that  will 
produce  a  crop  of  xhdian  com  suitable  for  a 
Cranberry  plot.  In  regard  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Bates  in  his  method  of  culture,  Mr.  B.  Q. 
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Bo6well,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  following 
testimony,  viz. :  "As  the  plant  naturally 
grows  in  a  very  wet  soil,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry  soil,  but 
this  idea  is  erroneous.  Mr.  S.  Bates,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  grown  the  Cranberry  on  a 
dry  soil  for  several  years,  with  the  utmost 
success.  His  method  is  to  plow  the  land, 
spread  on  a  quantity  of  swamp  muck,  and 
after  harrowing  the  soil  thoroughly,  set  out 
the  plants  in  drills  twenty  inches  apart,  hoe- 
ing them  the  first  season,  after  this  no  culti- 
vation is  needed.  By  the  above  method  the 
plants  will  cover  the  ground  in  three  vears.'* 
It  is  hoped  that  the  above  details  will  prove 
ol  service  to  those  about  to  embark  in  the 
culture  of  this  useful  fruit.  The  Cranberry  Is 
also  adapted  to  garden  culture.  Evenr  family 
can  have  a  garden  patch.  A  moist  but  not 
clayey  soil  should  be  selected,  anci  the  ground 
prepared  hy  plowing  or  spading,  as  for  Straw- 
berries. The  entire  surface  should  be  covered 
one  or  two  Inches  with  fine  muck,  or  one  or 
two  inches  of  sand  can  be  substituted.  They 
can  be  planted  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  four  to  six  inches  in  depth.  They 
are  also  highly  ornamental  in  pots,  the  fruit 
hanging  on  the  vines  until  the  flowers  appear 
for  the  next  crop.  Experiments  In  New  Eng- 
land indicate  that  the  Cranberry  can  be  culti- 
vated on  upland,  though  generally  with  mod- 
erate success.  On  Long  Island,  however, 
there  are  Cranberry  patches  of  five  or  six 
acres,  on  upland  soil,  that  produce  from  60 
to  100  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  considered  a 
satisfactory  result,  as  manure  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  trouble  of  cultivating,  gathering,  and 
marketing  the  Cranberry  is  less  than  that 
required  by  the  Strawberry  or  any  of  the  small 
fruits. 

Ozyde'ndron.  Sorrel-tree.  From  oxjfs,  sour, 
and  dendron,  a  tree ;  in  allusion  to  the  foliage 
being  sour  to  the  taste.  Nat.  Ord.  EricaoecB, 
O,  arhoreum,  the  only  species,  is  found  in 
rich  woods  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  south- 
ward, has  deciduous  leaves  the  size  and 
shape  of  those  of  a  Peach.  It  bears  its  flowers 
in  long  one-sided  racemes,  clustered  In  an 
open  panicle,  terminating  the  branches  of  the 
season,  and  forms  a  tree  from  fifteen  to  forty 
feet  high. 

Oxylo'biiun.    From  axys^  sharp,  and  lobo8,  a 

S^d ;  the  seed-pods  ending  in  a  point.    Nat. 
rd.  LeguminotkB, 

Handsome  spring-flowering  green-house 
plants  from  New  Holland.  They  should  be 
occasionally  stopped  while  young,  to  ensure 
dwBTt,  bushy  specimens.  The  flowers  are 
orange  and  yellow,  are  freely  produced,  and 
very  pretty.  They  are  Increased  by  cuttings 
or  from  seed.    Introduced  in  1805. 

Ozype'toliim.    From  oxya,  sharp,  and  petaUumt 
a  petal ;  sharp  pointed. 

A  genus  of  AadeputdaceoB,  comprising  about 
fifty  species  of  perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  South  America,  with  blue, 
white,  or  purplish  fiowers.  O.  ccaruleumy  is 
a  charming  climber,  remarkable  for  the 
changes  In  color  exhibited  by  the  fiower  at 
various  stages  of  its  existence.  When  first 
open  it  is  pale  blue,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
green;  then  purplish,  and  when  withered, 
lilac.  All  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced in  1862. 
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Qjyra'mphls.  From  oxys,  sharp  pointed,  and 
rampho8,  a  beak ;  referring  to  the  beaked  keel- 
petal.    Nat.  Ord.  LeffummoecB. 

O.  maaroatyla,  the  only  described  species  Is 
a  very  pretty  green-house  plant,  with  showy 
purplish-crimson  fiowers.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  18d7,  and  is  easily  grown  and  propa- 
gated. 

Oxy'ria.  Mountain  Sorrel.  From  oaeys,  acid; 
the  leaves  are  sour  to  the  taste.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polygonaeea. 

Low  alpine  perennials  with  round-kldney- 
form  and  long  petloled  leaves,  chiefly  from 
the  root,  obliquely  truncate  sheaths,  and 
small  greenish  flowers  clustered  in  panlcled 
racemes  on  a  slender  scaoe.  O.  ren^ormia,  a 
native  of  Britain  and  O.  aigyna,  found  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains,  are 
sometimes  cultivated  and  are  Interesting 
plants  for  the  rock  garden. 

Oacy'spora.  From  oxy9,  sharp,  and  spora,  a 
seed ;  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  awned  at 
both  ends.    Nat.  Ord.  MeHastomaeea. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome,  slender, 
erect,  or  almost  scandent  plants,  natives  of 
eastern  Bengal,  and  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. O.  panicukUa,  the  only  cultivated 
species,  has  drooping  panicles,  often  a  foot 
long,  of  bright  rose-colored  flowers.  It  is  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  mav  be  Increased  by 
cuttings.  Introduced  in  18^. 

Ozy'tropla.  From  oxua,  sharp,,  and  fropis,  a 
keel ;  the  keel  petal  ends  in  a  sharp  point. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lemuninoaa. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  mostly  natives  of  Siberia,  a  few 
are  found  in  Europe.  They  are  nearly  allied 
to  Astragalus.  0.  cyanea,  from  the  Ural 
Mountains,  is  dense-growing  plant  with  sil- 
very, pinnate  leaves,  of  dwarf  habit,  produc- 
ing spikes  about  six  Inches  high  of  bluish- 
purple  flowers  in  June.  It  is  a  slow  ffrowlng 
plant,  well  adapted  for  the  border,  ana  can  be 
readily  Increased  from  seeds.  Introduced  In 
1818.  O.  montana,  an  Austrian  species,  Is  of 
similar  habit,  with  pendant  spikes  of  dark 
purple  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large 
Inflated  pods. 

Ozy'tira.  Supposed  to  be  from  oxya,  sharp,  and 
oura,  a  trail ;  but  the  application  Is  not  very 
apparent.    Nat.  Ord.  CornposiUB, 

O.  chryscmthemoidest  the  only  species.  Is  a 
hardy  annual  with  yellow  flowers,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Chrysanihemum ;  it  is  a  showy 

Slant,  and  easy  to  grow.  It  Is  a  native  of 
alifomia,  and  was  Introduced  in  1834.  This 
genus  is  now  Included  under  Layia,  by  some 
botanists. 

Oyster  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Salsify, 
which  see. 

Oyster  Plant.    British.    Mertenaia  maritima. 

OBOtha'ninus.  From  oeetn,  to  smell,  and 
ihamnaa^  a  shrub ;  alluding  to  the  odor  of  the 
plant.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUcB. 

A  genus  of  nearly  hardy  shrubs,  mostly 
natives  of  Australia.  O.  rosmorm^ottiis,  has 
white  flower  heads,  in  dense  corymbs,  forming 
a  large  leafy  panicle.  It  forms  a  handsome 
shrub  and  will  prove  hardy,  south  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  half  ripe  wood. 
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Paoblde'ndroii.  From  wichya,  thick,  and 
cfendron,  a  tree.  Nat.  Ord.  LUiaeetB. 
A  genus  of  tree  Aloes,  inoreased  from  suck- 
ers, or  young  side  shoots,  when  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  leaves  taken  off  close  from  the  stem, 
and  laid  to  diy  for  a  few  days,  then  planted  in 
dry  soil,  will  produce  young  plants  at  the 
base.  This  genus  is  now  included  under 
Aloehj  many  botanists. 

Paohi'ra.  The  native  name  of  the  trees  in 
Guiana.    Nat.  Ord.  Afofoocece. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  dense-foliaged 
trees,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are 
commonly  known  in  cultivation  as  Oarolineaa, 
but  owing  to  their  size,  are  seldom  seen 
except  in  large  collections. 

Paohyphy'tnni.  From  pachjfaf  thick,  and  phjf- 
ton,  a  plant;  referring  to  the  fleshy  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  Craasukusea, 

P.  bracteaaum  is  a  green-house  succulent, 
allied  to  EckeveriOf  and  grown  for  its  unique 
appearance.  There  are  other  species,  but 
they  are  less  ornamental  than  this.  Included 
by  some  under  Cotyledon, 

Paohyrhi'soB.  From  pa4iihY8,  thick,  and  rhiz^h 
a  root ;  alluding  to  the  thick,  tuberous  roots 
of  the  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  LegwninoacB. 

A  small  genus  of  tall,  twining  plants, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  America.  The  flowers  of  P.  anffukUus  are 
of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  are  borne  in 
long  racemes.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics 
for  its  large  turnip-like,  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled.  It  was 
introduced  in  1781,  and  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  by  seeds. 

PaohTsa'ndra.  Mountain  Spurge.  From  poc^^, 
thick  and  aneTf  andros^  a  stamen ;  referring  to 
the  thickness  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bhiphorbiaoea. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
of  more  botanical  than  horticultural  interest. 
Of  the  two  species,  one,  P.  procumbena,  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  the  other,  P.  termi- 
nalia,  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1882. 

Paohyato'ma.  From  paehya,  thick,  and  stovna, 
a  mouth ;  alluding  to  the  thick  lip.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrckidacecR, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  terrestrial  Orchids, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  and  tropical  Africa.  P.  Thomp- 
aoniana,  an  African  species,  with  iarge  white 
flowers,  shining  as  if  varnished,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  genus  and  the  most  gener- 
ally cultivated. 

Paddy.    A  name  for  unhusked  Bice. 

Peedero'ta.  From  pcAderos,  a  name  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  a  species  of  Acamiivaa,  Nat. 
Ord.  ScrophtUariacetB. 

A  genus  comprising  two  species  of  dwarf 
hardy  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The 
yellow  or  blue  flowers  are  disposed  in  dense 
terminal  spikes.  They  are  usually  treated  as 
annuals,  and  require  a  dry,  airy  situation, 
forming  excellent  plants  for  the  rock-garden. 


T2EO 

PsBO'iiia.  Named  after  the  Greek  phvsician 
Paon,  who  is  said  to  have  employed  it  in 
medicine,  and  used  it  to  cure  Pluto  of  a 
wound  inflicted  by  Hercules.  Nat.  Ord.  i2a- 
nunculacetB. 

The  Peeonies  common  in  our  gardens  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  which  are 
allied  to  the  Tree  Peony  (PiBonia  Moutan)^ 
and  which  are  all  more  or  less  shrubby,  and 
the  common  herbaceous  Pasonies.  The  her- 
baceous PiBBonies  are  well-known  ornaments 
of  our  gardens,  where  they  are  great  favor- 
ites, from  their  showy  flowers,  their  great 
hardiness,  and  their  easy  culture ;  all  essen- 
tial qualities  for  a  large  garden,  and  for  such 
only  are  they  desirable.  The  roots  of  these 
plants  are  composed  of  bundles  of  carrot-like 
tubers,  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  to  increase  any  particular  species  or 
variety ;  or  the  tubers  of  the  common  Psbo- 
nies  may  be  grafted  with  shoots  of  any  choice 
kinds.  The  Tree  or  shrubby  species  are 
chiefly  increased  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of 
the  herbaceous  sorts.  Of  the  herbaceous  spe- 
cies, P.  offlcinalia,  the  old  double  crimson.was 
the  flrst  introduced  into  English  gardens, 
having  been  brought  from  Switzerland  in 
1548,  where  it  is  indigenous,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  P. 
aXbiflorat  the  old  double  white,  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  was  introduced  at  about  the 
same  period.  P.  tenu^olia,  the  Fern-leaved 
PsBony,  is  a  native  of  Bussia,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1766.  The  flne,  Fern-like 
foliage  of  this  species  renders  the  plant  a 
beautiful  object  independently  of  its  brilliant 
flowei*s.  There  is  a  double  variety  of  it. 
From  a  limited  number  of  species,  several 
hundred  hybrids  have  been  produced,  many 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  but  scarcely 
superior  to  the  species,  yet  necessary  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  the  genus.  One  or  two 
herbaceous  species  have  been  found  in  Oregon 
and  California,  but  are  inferior  to  the  Euro- 
pean species.  P.  MotUan  and  its  varieties  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  principally  on 
Mount  Ho-an,  where  it  is  reported  they  grow 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  The  native  species 
is  purple,  but  there  are  white,  pink,  pale  pur- 
ple, and  mottled  varieties.  Until  the  second 
half  of  this  century  only  such  sorts  as  had 
white,  rose,  salmon,  and  lilac-colored  flowers 
were  known;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fortune  for  the  introduction  of  his  Chinese 
varieties,  most  of  which  have  scarlet,  violet, 
and  magenta-colored  flowers.  Von  Siebold, 
too,  introduced  a  number  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties, which  however  form  a  different  race,  and 
are  mostly  single  or  somi-doublo.  Each  year 
they  increase  in  size  and  beauty,  and  soon 
become  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
garden.  They  are  the  flrst  of  any  of  the 
varieties  of  PsBonias  to  flower,  and  put  forth 
their  blooms  earlv  in  May.  Grown  in  pots 
they  may  be  forcea  into  flower  during  winter 
and  are  excellent  subjects  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Many  beautiful  varieties  have  of 
late  years  been  produced  from  seed.  The 
shrubby  species  were  flrst  introduced  in  1794. 
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PsBo'ny.    See  Asonio. 

Pagoda-tree.  Chinese.  A  name  given  to 
Sophora  Japonioa,  Plwmieria  acumijialaf  and 
F1CU8  Indica. 

Paigle.    An  old  name  for  the  Cav>alip. 

Painted.  A  term  used  in  cases  where  colors 
are  arranged  in  streaks  of  unequal  density. 

Painted  Cup.    See  CastiUeia. 

Paint  Root.    See  Lachanthes, 

Palafo'xia.  Named  by  Lagasca,  in  honor  of 
PaXafox,  a  Spanish  general.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poaiifB, 

A  genus  of  rather  coarse-growing  herbaceous 
and  shrubby  perennials,  with  white,  flesh- 
oolored,  or  purple  flowers,  produced  in  rather 
loose  paniculate  or  corymbose  heads.  P. 
Hooketriana^  a  native  of  Mexico  is  a  pretty 
dwarf  annual  species,  forming  a  dense  tuft 
.about  one  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced freely  in  loose  clusters  and  are  of  a 
pleasing  rosy-pink  hue.  Several  of  the  species 
are  common  from  Carolina  to  Texas. 

Palate.  The  mouth  of  a  ringent,  or  gaping 
flower. 

Pala'va  or  Pala'via.  In  honor  of  A.  PoIoaa  y 
Verderaf  once  professor  of  botany  at  Madrid. 
Nat.  Ord.  McUvcuxa. 

A  small  genus  of  Peruvian  herbaceous 
annuals,  producing  small  pink  or  purple  flow- 
ers on  long  axillary  stalks ;  rarely  cultivated 
excepting  In  botanical  collections. 

Paleee.  Membraneous  scales  resembling  cha£F. 
The  inner  scales  of  the  flower  in  grasses  are 
pales. 

Palestine  Lily.    Arum  Palesiinum.    See  Arum, 

Palioon'rea.  Named  after  Le  PaHcour,  of 
Guiana.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubia4X(B. 

A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs 
of  variable  habit,  with  four-angled  branches. 
They  form  very  pretty  shrubs,  with  variously 
colored  Tnever  blue)  flowers.  Only  a  few  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation.    Syn.  Psychalria. 

Pallao'ta.  Named  In  honor  of  PaUsat  de  Beau- 
voia,  a  French  botanist  and  traveler.  Nat. 
Ord.  Commielinacea. 

A  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  natives  of 
Africa.  P.  biootor  has  large  bright  green 
leaves,  with  broad  disk  of  greenish-yellow, 
the  margins  being  studded  with  stiff  brownish 
hairs.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  is  a  very  elegant  ornamental-leaved  plant. 
Introduced  from  Fernando  Po  in  1878. 

Paliu'rus.  Christ's  Thorn.  Name  of  a  town  in 
Africa.    Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnacem. 

There  are  but  two  species  in  this  genus, 
both  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  They  are 
handsome  shrubs,  well  adapted  for  shrub- 
beries. The  fruit  of  P,  acuUaivs  is  very  sin- 
gular, appearing  like  a  head  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on,  whence  its  French  name 
Porte  Chapeau.  This  is  the  plant  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  furnished  the  thorns  used  for 
plaiting  the  crown  placed  upon  Christ's  head 
before  His  crucifixion.  It  has  flexible 
branches,  capable  of  being  easily  plaited ;  and 
each  leaf  has  two  sharp  spines  at  its  base,  one 
of  which  is  straight  and  erect,  and  the  other 
curved  and  bent  downward  so  as  to  form  a 
hook.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  plant  that  afforded  the 
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*' thorns,"  or  whether  it  was  Zizyphas  apkna- 
ChriaH,  for  both  of  which  the  distinction  has 
been  claimed.  It  is  commonly  used  for 
hedges  In  the  East,  and  its  seeds  are  consid- 
ered medicinal  by  Turkish  doctors,  and  are 
also  used  as  a  dye. 

Palm.  A  general  name  for  the  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  PalmaoMB.  Also  populariy 
applied  to  Saiix  caprea  when  in  flower. 

Palm.    Australian  Feather.    The  genus  Pty^O' 

sperma. 
Bamboo.    Baphia  vintfera. 
Betel-nut.    Areca  Catechu, 
Bourbon.    The  genus  Lakmia. 
Broom.  Attaleajvnifera,  and  Hirynax  argentea. 
Cabbage.     Oreodoxa  okrcuxa  and  Chamcurops 

Palmetto, 
Cabbage.    New  Zealand.     Cordyline  Australia. 
Catechu.    Areoa  Catechu, 
Cocoa-nut.    Cocoa  nuc\fera. 
Cocoa-nut,  Double  or  Sea.    Lodoicea  SeycheU 

larum, 
Coquito.    JuboBa  apedabtUa. 
Date.     Phanix  doLctyUfera, 
Doom  or  Doum.    Hyphcsne  ikfhaica. 
Dragon's  Blood.    CaUimus  Draco. 
Fan.    A  name  applied  to  any  Paim  which  has 

fan-shaped  leaves. 
Fan,  European.     Chamasropa  humUia. 
Fan,  Jamaica.  8abal  BUickburmana. 
Hemp.    Chamaropa  excelaa. 
Ivory-nut.    Phytdephaa  macrocarpa. 
Jaggery.     Caryoia  urena. 
New  Zealand.    Areca  Sapida, 
Norfolk  Island.    Kentia  Baueri. 
Oil.    EUBia  guineenaia,  and  Cocoa  InUyraoea. 
Palmetto.    Sabal  (ChamoBropa)  Paknetto, 
Palmyra.    Boraaaua  flabeUtformia, 
Parlor.    Aapidiatra  lierida. 
Peach.     OuUelma  specioaa, 
Pissiaba.      AtlcUea  funtferat  and  LeopolduUa 

Piaaaaba, 
Baffia   or    Bofiia.      Raphia   Ruffla,  and  R, 

Usdigera. 
Battan.     Calamus    rotang,   C.  rudentum,  and 

other  species. 
Sago.     Sagua  UsviSf  S.  Rumphii,  and  Cycaa 

drcinaMa, 
Talipot.     Corypha  umbraculifera. 
Thatch.    8abal  Blackbumiana. 
Toddy.     Caryota  wena. 
Umbrella.    Kentia  Canterhuryana, 
Wax.     Ceroxylon  or  Iriartea  andicolai. 
Wax  of  Brazil.     Copemida  oerifera. 
Wine,  Brazilian.    MauriiAavmifera. 

Palma'oeaB.  A  large  natural  order  pre-eminent 
in  the  whole  world  of  Plants  for  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  attained  by  many  of  the  species. 
They  are  arborescent  plants,  with  simple, 
rarely  branched  trunks,  marked  with  the 
soars  of  the  leaves,  which  are  terminal,  pin- 
nate, or  fan-shaped,  with  plicate  vernation 
and  parallel  simple  veins,  and  often  with 
spiny  petioles.  Natives  of  tropical  regions 
chiefly,  they  impart  to  them  much  of  their 
botanical  features.  The  greater  part  of  them 
have  unbranched  stems,  which  sometimes 
attain  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  send 
out  clusters  of  large  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  bunches  of  flowers  proceed.  Although 
the  flowers  are  small,  the  inflorescence,  taken 
collectively,  very  often  has  a  most  imposing 
aspect.  LinnsBus  called  them  the  Princes  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  a  designation  wliich 
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they  well  deserve.  Martlus  estimateB  the 
speoies  at  nearlv  six  hundred,  of  which  about 
one-sixth  have  fan-shaped  leaves.  They  have 
been  divided  by  him  Into  various  tribes,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  ovary 
ovules  and  fruit;  and  sections  are  formed 
aoeording  as  the  leaves  are  pinnate  or  flabel- 
llform,  and  the  stems  spiny  or  not.  The 
properties  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
quite  various.  In  the  countries  in  which 
they  grow,  they  are  used  for  supplying  food 
and  for  forming  habitations.  The  fruit  of 
some  Is  edible.  Many  supply  oil,  wax, 
starchy  matter,  and  sugar,  the  last  being  fer- 
mented so  as  to  form  an  Intoxicating  drink. 
Their  fibres  are  employed  for  ropes,  and  the 
reticulum  surrounding  their  leaves  Is  some- 
times manufactured  Into  brushes  and  brooms. 
These  products  also  enter  largely  Into  com- 
merce, and  are  sources  of  very  considerable 
wealth.  The  Palm  of  the  Bible  seems  to  be 
PhiBMX  daetylifera,  or  Date  Palm,  the  drupa- 
ceous fruit  of  which  supplies  food  to  many  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  Is 
largely  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  receiving  a  large 
share.  Cocoa  ntie^erct,  the  Gocoanut  Palm,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  family,  supply- 
ing food,  clothing,  materials  for  houses,  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  besides  ropes  and 
oil.  The  Gocoanuts  form  an  Important  Item 
of  commerce,  and  are  now  **desslcated'*  or 
dried  In  very  large  quantities  In  New  York 
and  other  places.  The  Palm  Oil  Imported 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  Is  obtained  by 
bruising  the  fruits  of  EUma  Otnneensia  and  JS. 
meianooocoa.  The  Betel  Nut  Is  the  produce  of 
Areoa  catechu,  and  from  It  an  extract  Is  pre- 
pared of  an  astringent  nature  resembling 
Catechu.  Fine  Sago  Is  said  to  be  procured 
from  SoffUB  Icevia  and  S.  Rumphii,  found  In  the 
eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Sago, 
sugar,  and  a  kind  of  Palm  wine  are  procured 
from  Caryota  urena.  The  date  sugar  of  Ben- 
gal is  the  pixKluoe  of  Phcmix  sylveatria.  Ce- 
ronton  or  Iriariea  andicola  yields  wax,  which 
forms  a  coating  over  Its  trunk.  Copercinia 
certfera  is  another  wax-producing  Palm.  Cal- 
amua  RoUmg  is  used  as  cane  under  the  name 
of  Battan,  and  has  a  variety  of  uses  In  the 
mechanic  arts.  CkiXamus  rudeiniwn^  the  Gable 
Cane,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Cochin- 
Chlna,  and  the  Moluccas,  grows  sometimes  to 
the  length  of  five  hundred  feet.  The  fruit  of 
AiUjileafiinifera  Is  known  by  the  name  of  Go- 
qullla  Nut,  and  Its  hard  pericarp  Is  used  for 
ornamenting  umbrella  handles,  etc.  The 
spathe  of  Mcmiearia  saccifera  comes  off  In  the 
form  of  a  conical  cap,  and  is  used  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head  In  the  West  Indies.  Cha- 
nuBTopa  humiUa  Is  the  only  European  species 
of  Palm.  HyphoBne  Thebaica,  the  Doom  Palm 
of  Egypt,  has  a  trunk  which  divides  in  a 
dlchotomous  manner ;  Its  pericarp  is  used  aa 
food,  and  has  the  taste  of  gingerbread.  In 
the  parched  districts  between  the  rivers 
Dande  and  Zenza,  in  tropical  Africa,  Wei- 
witsch  came  upon  a  Palm  forest  five  leagues 
in  length,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
crowded  stems  of  a  branched  Palm  belonging 
probably  to  Hyphoene.  Like  most  African 
Palms,  it  yields  an  excellent  wine.  Raphia 
has  given  the  gardener  his  best  tvlng  ma- 
terial. Other  examples  might  be  added  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  noble  family  of  plants ;  but 
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the  above  condensed  view  will  probably  suf- 
fice to  give  the  reader  some  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  utility  of  a  class  of  plants  that  are 
now  largely  used  for  ornamental  and  decora- 
tive purposes.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  In 
'*  Genera  Plantarum,**  recognize  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  genera,  and  there  are  from 
eleven  to  twelve  hundred  species  recorded, 
though  a  considerable  number  of  these  are 
not  well  known. 

Palma  CluistL    Ricinus  communia. 

Palmate.  Having  five  lobes,  the  mid-ribs  of 
which  meet  In  a  common  point,  so  that  the 
whole  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
hand. 

Palmatifid.  Cut  half-way  to  the  base  In  a 
Palmate  manner. 

Palmetto.    See  SabcU  Palmetto  and  Chamceropa 

Palmetto. 
Palmetto.    Saw.    Seranoa  aemUata, 

Pa'lmia.  Named  after  L.  H,  Palm^  author  of  a 
work  on  '*  The  Climbing  of  Plants,"  Stuttgart, 
1827.    Nat.  Ord  OmvoJimlaceGB. 

P.  hicolor^  the  only  species.  Is  a  beautiful 
pubescent,  twining  plant,  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  flowers  are  white  or 
pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  centre.  Prop- 
agated by  seeds  in  spring.  Syn.  Oonvolnuim 
hicolor. 

Palm  Oil.    See  EkUa, 

Palm-veined.  Having  the  main  vein  radiating 
from  a  common  point. 

Pa]m3rra  Pahn.    See  Borciaaua, 

PaludoBus.    See  Paluatris. 

Palumbi'na.  Named  from  palumhat  a  dove. 
Nat  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

P,  Candida^  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
little  epiphytal  Orchid  from  Mexico.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Oncidium  candidum.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  on  delicate 
stems,  are  waxy  white,  with  yellow  centre. 
This  plant  succeeds  well  grown  in  a  green- 
house, and  is  Increased  by  division. 

Paluatris.    Growing  in  marshy  places. 

Pampas  Gkaas.    See  Oynerium. 

TampBB  Rice.    See  Sorghum  cemuum, 

Panama  Hat  Palm.    See  Carludovuui. 

Pa'naz.  Ginseng.  From  pan,  all,  and  akoa, 
remedy;  referring  to  the  stimulant  drug 
Ginseng,  to  which  miraculous  virtue  is  as- 
cribed by  the  Chinese.    Nat.  Ord.  AraliacecB. 

A  genus  of  glabrous,  rarely  tomentose  trees 
or  shrubs  widely  dispersed  over  Asia,  tropical 
Africa,  the  Paclflc  Islands,  Australia,  and 
America.  Many  of  the  species,  such  as  P. 
omaitum^  P.  diaaectum,  P.  VidoricB,  P.  pluma- 
tum^  etc.,  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  green- 
house plants ;  P.  lepidum,  a  late  Introduction 
from  Brazil,  is  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental 
plant  of  dense,  compact  habit,  and  deeply  in- 
cised, spinoseiy-toothed  leaves.  Thev  are  all 
of  free  growth  and  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  roots.  They  are  often  found  in 
cultivation  under  the  name  of  Aralia. 

The  root  of  the  P.  Schinaeng  or  Oinaeng,  is 
highly  esteemed  by  Chinese  physicians,  who 
affirm  that  it  is  able  to  ward  off  or  remove 
fatigue,  to  restore  exhausted  animfU  powers, 
to  make  old  people  young ;  in  a  word,  to  make 
man  immortal,  {f  anything  on  earth  can  do  ao. 
At  Pekin  it  is  said  sometimes  to  have  been 
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worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  genuine  Man- 
churian  Ginseng  consists  of  a  stem  from 
which  the  leaves  spring,  of  a  centre  root,  and 
of  two  roots  branching  off  at  the  same  point 
from  each  side  of  the  centre  root;  the  stem 
somewhat  resembles  the  head  and  necb: ;  the 
side  roots  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  a  man ; 
the  main  root  represents  the  body,  and  a 
fork  which  the  main  root  frequently  forms, 
supplies  the  legs.  The  Chinese,  with  a  not 
ungraceful  feeling,  believe  that  a  plant  which 
thus  expands  into  the  human  form,  amid 
thicket  and  jungles  on  which  the  foot  of  man 
,  never  trod,  must  be  intended  to  alleviate  the 
*  suCTerings  of  the  human  race.  It  is  now  so 
scarce  that  the  collection  of  the  wild  root  is 
prohibited  by  imperial  edict.  The  roots  of  P. 
guinquefoUum,  a  native  species  found  in  most 
of  the  United  States,  is  collected  and  exported 
to  China  in  large  quantities,  though  It  is  not 
BO  highly  valued  as  the  indigenous  plant.  It 
is  now  being  largely  gathered  by  Chinamen  In 
some  of  our  western  States,  who  sell  it  in 
large  quantities  to  wholesale  druggists  for 
shipment  to  Chinei,  which  we  believe  is  the 
only  market  for  it.  It  is  always  sold  by 
weight,  and  is  collected  mostly  by  American- 
ized Chinese,  who,  to  make  it  weigh  well, 
often  carefully  drill  holes  in  the  largest  roots 
into  which  they  run  melted  lead,  and  cover  it 
in  so  ingeniously  that  it  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  handling  and  weighing  each  root 
individually;  so  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
card  plaving :  "  For  ways  that  are  dark,  and 
tricks  that  are  vain,  the  heathen  Chinee  is 
peculiar." 

Panora'tiuin.  From  pan^  all,  and  kratys,  potent ; 
supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidacefB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  half-hardy  and  green- 
house, lily-like,  bulbous  plants,  with  long 
strap-like  leaves,  mostly  deciduous,  a  few 
only  being  persistent.  The  flowers  are  white 
or  greenish-white,  produced  in  an  umbel  on  a 
solid  scape  about  two  feet  high.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  north 
Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  in  several  of  the 
more  southern  of  the  United  States.  P.  mar- 
iiimum  is  the  Sea  Daffodil,  common  In  the 
sands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  delightfully  fra- 
grant. P.  CoMTolinianum  is  common  in  salt 
marshes  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida. 
Chapman,  in  his  "  Southern  Flora,"  makes  no 
distinction  in  the  two  species.  There  are 
several  other  species  noticed  in  his  Flora,  but 
these  are  the  best  representatives  of  the 
genus.  P.  ovatum  is  a  most  showy  species, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  fifteen  to  twenty-flve 
pure  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  plant  and  can  be  had 
in  bloom  twice  a  year.  P.  ccUcUhinum^  a 
native  of  Brazil,  with  pure  white  fragrant 
flowers,  placed  under  Hymenocallis  by  some 
botani&tB,  is  often  found  in  cultivation  as 
Ismene  Knightii  (see  lamene).  They  all  require 
green-house  treatment,  and  should  be  grown 
in  light  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  allowed  a 
season  of  rest.  They  are  propagated  by  off- 
sets. 

Pandana'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  curious  trees 
or  bushes,  sometimes  with  adventitious  roots, 
long  imbricated,  apapiexicaul  leaves,  usually 
with  spiny  margins  and  backs,  and  unisexual 
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or  polygamous  flowers,  covering  the  whole 
spadlx.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  and  Seychelles,  a  few  being 
found  in  Asia,  Africa,  tropical  Australia, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  species,  number- 
ing about  eighty,  have  no  great  economic 
value,  and  are  classed  under  two  genera, 
FreycineUa  and  Pandanua. 

Pandanophy^Uum.  Derivation  of  name  ob- 
scure.   Nat.  Ord.  CyperacecB, 

P.  humile,  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  having,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  very  much  the  appearance  of 
the  Pandanua.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  has 
glossy,  deep  green,  arching  leaves,  which  are 
furnished  with  two  secondary  ribs,  giving  the 
surface  of  the  foliage  a  peculiar  channeled  ap- 
pearance. The  end  of  the  leaf,  which  is  from 
six  to  nine  feet  long,  and  about  two  inches 
broad,  is  suddenly  narrowed  down  into  a  long 
thread-like  termination.  This  is  the  only 
species  under  cultivation,  though  five  or  six 
others  have  been  found. 

Pandanua.  Screw  Pine.  From  pandang,  a 
word  in  the  Malay  language,  signifying  con- 
spicuous.   Nat.  Ord.  PandanacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  exceedingly  orna- 
mental, dwarf-growing  trees,  common  in  the 
East  Indian  Islands.  The  leaves  are  imbri- 
cated, and  embrace  the  stem,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Pine-apple.  They 
are  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  are  placed 
in  three  spiral  rows  round  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  The  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  the  Screw  Pine  is  its  singular  method 
of  propping  Itself  in  the  soil,  by  means  of 
atrial  or  adventitious  roots,  which  are  pro- 
jected from  the  sides  of  the  trunk  at  an  angle 
suited  for  its  mechanical  support.  This  is  a 
beautiful  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
plant,  which  acquires  an  enormous  top  weight 
by  the  accumulation  of  its  thick,  fleshy  leaves, 
and  would  lose  its  balance  but  for  its  power 
of  throwing  down  new  roots  when  they  are 
required.  The  flowers  of  P.  odoratiaaimua 
vield  a  most  delightful  fragrance,  for  which  it 
is  largely  cultivated  in  Japan.  P.  tUUia, 
which  best  deserves  the  name  of  Screw  Pine, 
is  the  species  most  frequently  met  in  our 
green-houses,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valu- 
able of  any  plant  used  in  decoration,  &s  it 
withstands  gas,  dust,  and  ill  usage  generally 
better  than  almost  any  known  plant.  It  is 
the  most  useful  in  its  native  country,  the 
Mauritius,  where  it  Is  not  only  common,  but 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  ito  leaves,  which 
are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bags  or  sacks  in  which  sugar  is  exported. 
They  are  increased  by  seed,  or  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  the  former  being  the 
method  by  which  a  stock  is  usually  obtained 
in  this  country.  There  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  green-house  two  very  omar- 
mental  kinds,  P.  Javanicua  variegata  and  P. 
VeUchU,  both  with  foliage  striped  green  and 
white.  As  decorative  plants  they  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  both  for  the  green-house  and 
parlor.  They  are  increased  by  offshoots  or 
suckers,  which  root  rather  slowly.  The  tem- 
perature in  which  they  are  propagated  should 
not  be  less  than  lb**, 

Pandurate  or  Panduriform.  The  same  as  Fid' 
dk-akaped. 

Panlc-QrasB.    See  Panicum, 
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Panlole.    A  compound  raceme. 

Pa'nicnm.  Panic  Grass.  From  paniculaf  a 
panicle ;  form  of  flowering.  Nat.  Ord.  Oram- 
inaceas. 

An  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  mostly  used 
as  fodder  plants.  P.  Gennanicum  is  the  well- 
known  Hungarian  Grass.  F,  plicoUum  nweo- 
viUatum  Is  a  beautiful  species  for  green-house 
culture,  suitable  for  baskets  and  vases.  It  Is 
propagated  freely  by  division,  and  will  grow 
in  almost  any  position  given  it.  The  elegant 
drooping  variegated  grass,  known  in  cultiva- 
tion as  P.  variegaiumf  is,  according  to  modem 
botanists,  now  named  (Mismenus  Burmanad 
variegatua,  which  see.  The  common  Crab 
Grass,  P.  MnguikuUe,  an  annual  species  intro- 
duced from  'Europe  and  now  thoroughly 
naturalized,  though  spoken  of  as  a  good 
pasture  grass  In  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
etc.,  is  a  great  pest  when  it  gets  foot-hold  on  a 
lawn  or  grass  plot,  as  it  bends  before  the 
mowing  machine,  and,  of  course,  when 
allowed  to  seed,  spreads  more  and  more 
every  vear.  Probably  the  best  plan  to  get 
rid  of  it  is  to  loosen  it  up  with  a  sharp  rake 
before  it  ripens  its  seed,  and  use  the  scythe  for 
a  few  times,  cutting  both  ways  so  as  to  cut  all 
the  seeding  stems,  and  in  fall  giving  each 
spot  a  good  scarifying  with  a  rake,  sowing  it 
over  with  lawn  grass  seed  mixed  with  white 
clover,  and  finishing  with  a  liberid  dressing 
of  a  good  lawn  enricher.  A  year  or  two  of 
this  treatment  will  eradicate  the  pest. 

Pa'nay.  Vtolairicolor,  The  almost  Innumerable 
varieties  of  Pansies,  embracing  every  color, 
from  white  to  black,  maroon,  yellow,  purple, 
blue,  self-colored,  and  those  with  the  most 
delicate  markings,  as  well  as  the  bold  and 
showy  faces  of  others,  are  all  hybrids  between 
the  annual  species,  V.  tricolar,  a  weed  In 
English  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  perennial 
kinds,  F.  AUaica,  from  Tartary,  V,  grandiflora, 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  V.  ItUea,  of  &reat 
Britain,  V,  Rothomagenaia,  of  France,  and  F. 
pedata  var.  bieolor,  of  this  country.  The  first 
attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy, 
and  that  which  resulted  in  making  it  a  florist's 
flower,  was  given  by  Mary  Bennet,  who  had  a 
little  flower-garden  in  the  grounds  of  her 
father,  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  at  Walton-upon- 
Thames,  England.  8he  had  prepared  a  little 
bed,  in  which  were  placed  all  the  varieties  of 
Pansies  which  she  accidentally  discovered  in 
her  father's  garden.  Aided  by  the  industry 
and  zeal  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Richardson, 
several  new  varieties  were  raised  from  seed 
and  transplanted  to  this  little  bed.  From 
this  small  beginning  in  1810  may  be  traced 
the  rage  which  has  since  prevailed  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  popular  flower.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  horticultural 
societies  offered  great  inducements  to  the 
florist,  in  the  way  of  premiums,  for  the  best 
flowers,  and  as  the  race  was  free  to  all,  the 
interest  awakened  was  of  a  most  lively 
character,  one  which  every  gardener  of 
importance  helped  to  keep  alive.  The  result 
has  been,  the  Pansy  of  to-day  in  contrast  with 
the  little  F.  pedaUi  and  F.  tricolor,  the  parents, 
so  common  In  our  woods  and  roadsides.  Our 
seedsmen  and  florists  have  been  so  much 
absorbed  in  watching  the  race  for  supremacy 
in  the  production  of  seed  of  this  flower,  that 
that  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether 
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we  could  compete,  and  were  only  anxious  to 
know  which  country  had  merited  the  honor, 
in  order  to  send  to  her  for  our  supply. 
Our  success  in  other  things  encouraged 
us  to  try  this,  and  the  flrst  trial  was 
suiflcient  to  assure  us  what  we  have  since 
proven,  viz.,  that  the  very  best  Pansies 
grown  in  this  countiy  were  from  seed  of 
our  own  growing.  Pansies  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  ilch,  moist  loam,  and  protected  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  midday  sun,  and 
from  winds,  and  during  the  warmer  summer 
weather  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  In 
England  special  varieties  of  Pansies  are  grown 
from  cuttings  for  many  years  by  name.  In 
the  climate  of  the  United  States  this  plan  is 
hardly  practicable,  even  if  desirable,  as  the 
ravages  of  the  Red  Spider  during  the  summer 
months  on  this  plant  virtually  destroy  It,  and 
cause  it  always  to  be  treated  as  a  plant 
never  to  be  carried  over  the  second  season 
after  flowering.  For  this  reason  it  is  here 
raised  only  from  seed.  This  Is  usually  flrst 
sown  in  August,  which  gives  plants  large 
enough  to  be  pricked  away  in  cold  frames 
during  winter.  Such  plants  give  a  profuse 
and  continuous  bloom  from  March  to  June,  or. 
if  sown  earlier  than  August — say  July  1st — 
they  will  bloom  from  October  throughout  the 
entire  winter  and  spring  months,  if  grown  in 
a  temperature  averaging  45^  at  nisht.  For 
succession,  for  late  spring  and  summer 
flowering,  we  flnd  the  best  date  to  sow  is  the 
flrst  week  in  January,  and  if  carefuUy  handled, 
by  growing  In  a  low  temperature  (average 
not  to  exceed  50^  at  night),  they  will  begin  to 
flower  in  April,  and  will  continue  to  nower 
longer  than  those  sown  in  August,  which 
get  exhausted  by  June,  while  the  January 
crop  flowers  right  through  the  hottest  summer 
months.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  flne  collec- 
tion of  Double  Pansies  originated  with  us, 
but  we  failed  to  perpetuate  them  sucoessfnlly 
by  cuttings,  and  they  were  ultimately  lost; 
but  they  had  no  merit  except  novelty,  as  they 
were  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Biaffl» 
kinds. 

Papaver.  From  papa,  pap,  or  thick  milk ;  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  was  formerly  used  In  chil- 
dren's food  to  make  them  sleep.  Nat.  Ord. 
PopaveracecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardv,  or  half-hardy 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  wltn  a  milky  Juice, 
widely  distributed  through  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa;  one  species  is  found  in  Australia. 
The  flowers  are  red,  violet,  white  or  yellow, 
and  are  very  showy  and  transient,  many 
dropping  the  day  thev  expand.  Many  exceed- 
ingly showy  annual  varieties  are  now  in 
cultivation,  and  come  true  from  seed,  which 
onlv  requires  to  be  sown  where  desired,  as 
early  in  the  season  as  practicable.  P.  orientale, 
one  of  the  showiest  of  hardy  perennials  intro- 
duced from  Armenia  in  1714,  has  large  thistle- 
like  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  clothed  with 
white  bristly  hairs.  Its  deep  scarlet  flowers, 
more  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  have  a  dark 
purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Its 
variety,  P.  O.  bracteatum,  is  much  superior  in 
size  and  attractiveness.  This  variety  forms 
huge  masses  of  handsome  foliage,  the  flowers 
are  carried  on  stiff  stalks,  with  leafy  bracts 
at  intervals,  and  one  well-developed  bract 
under  each  flower,  which  is  six  to  nine  Inches 
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aoroBS,  and  brilliant  scarlet.  There  are  several 
other  varieties  all  highly  ornamental  plants. 
P.  nudicatUe,  the  Iceland  Poppy,  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
has  large,  rich,  yellow  flowers  on  naked  stems, 
and  is  a  handsome  plant  for  borders  or  rock- 
work.  P.  umbrosum  is  a  strikingly  brilliant 
hardy  annual  from  the  Caucasus,  and  there- 
fore perfectly  hardy.  The  color  of  the  flower 
is  a  dazzling  scarlet  with  a  jet-bla«k  blotch 
on  the  inner  base  of  each  petal,  which  is 
sometimes  margined  with  ashy-gray.  The 
varieties  known  as  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and 
Banunculus  Poppies  are  double  varieties  of 
Papaver  Rhcsas,  the  common  Corn  Poppy,  and 
possess  almost  every  shade  of  color  except 
blue  and  vellow.  They  are  also  known  as 
French  and  Grerman  Poppies,  and  arc  exceed- 
ingly showy.  P.  aomntferum  is  a  beautiful 
and  most  variable  Poppy.  It  generally  grows 
about  two  feet  in  height  and  varies  in  color 
from  white  to  deep  crimson.  By  selec- 
tion a  type  called  the  P»ony-flowered,  with 
very  double  broad-petaled  flowers  of  many 
colors,  from  pure  white  to  deep  crimson,  varie- 
gated, etc.,  has  been  obtained,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  annuals  for  summer  decoration. 
The  original  species,  P.  aomntferum,  is  the 
plant  especially  cultivated  in  India,  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  etc.,  for  the  production  of 
Opium,  which  is  the  inspissated  milky  Juice 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  capsule. 
The  seeds  are  destitute  of  any  narcotic  quality 
and  maybe  eaten.  White  Oil  or  Oleum  is 
manufactured  from  them  in  France,  and  they 
are  sold  as  birds'  food,  under  the  name  of 
Maw. 

Papavera'cesB.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  with  milky  or  colored 
juice,  having  alternate,  ezstipulate  leaves, 
and  long,  one-flowered  peduncles.  The  species 
are  chiefly  European,  but  they  are  found 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  order  possesses  well-marked  narcotic 
properties.  Opium  is  the  concrete  milky 
Juice  procured  from  the  unripe  capsules  of 
Papaver  aomniferum  and  its  varieties.  There 
are  about  twenty  genera,  as,  Papaver,  Each- 
achoUzia,  Aroemone,  Fumaria,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species. 

Papaw  Tree.    See  Aaimina. 

Paper  Mulberry.    See  Brauaaoneiia  papyrtfera. 

Paper  NarciBsixa.  (See  Narciaaua  Tazetta  var. 
papyraceua.)  This,  like  the  Boman  Hyacinth, 
liily  of  the  Valley  and  other  bulbs,  is  largely 
forced  for  cut  flowers  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  is  exactly  like  that  practiced  with 
the  Boman  Hyacinth,  which  see,  under  Hyor 
cinth. 

Paper  Plants.  Few  persons  imagine  how  many 
different  plants  have  of  late  years  been  util- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Bags  of 
course  still  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  paper,  but 
large  quantities  are  also  made  of  wood,  straw, 
and  Esparto-Grass  Stipa  (Macrocloa)  tenor 
ciaaima,  and  Lygeum  Spartium,  and  in  vai-ious 
parts  of  the  world  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  multitude  of  materials 
that  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  general 
use.  In  France  paper  has  been  manufactured 
out  of  leaves  which  are  cut,  pressed  into 
blocks,  and  then  steeped   in   lune-water  to 
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reduce  them  to  pulp.  In  Ireland  the  Mallow, 
the  Hop- vine,  the  Yellow  Iris,  and  even  the 
Bed  Glover  have  furnished  paper  pulp,  and  In 
Scotland  the  stems  of  the  Hollyhock,  Bracken, 
Flags  and  Bushes  of  several  kinds,  and  even 
Peat  have  been  utilized.  Sea- weed  and  Tan 
have  also  been  used  In  Europe  and  the  East, 
Bamle  Pine-apple  fibre.  Bamboo  stalks,  and 
the  refuse  of  Sugar-cane. 

Paper  Reed.    See  Papyrua. 

Paper  Tree.     Trophia  aapera, 

Paphi'nia.  From  Paphia^  a  surname  of  Venus. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

The  only  species  known,  P.  erialaJta,  was 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  Maxlllaria, 
but  on  a  revision  of  that  genus  was  separated 
bv  Dr.  Lindley,  as  above.  It  is  a  splendid 
plant,  bearing  richly-colored  flowers,  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  best  manner 
of  managing  it  is  to  pot  it  in  a  mixture,  turfy 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  elevating  it  con- 
siderably above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  ho£ 
house,  and  being  careful  to  avoid  over-water- 
ing at  any  time.  It  delights  in  a  high,  moist 
temperature  while  growing,  but  should  be 
kept  nearly  dry  when  at  rest.  The  young 
shoots  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  clear 
of  the  surrounding  surface.  It  is  now  inclu- 
ded by  some  botanists  under  LycaaU, 

Papillona'cesB.  A  sub-order  of  LeffummoatB^ 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  but  principally 
inhabiting  the  north  temperate  Hemisphere. 
There  are  some  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
genera,  and  about  forty-seven  hundred 
species. 

Papilionaceous.  Having  such  a  corolla  as  that 
of  the  Pea ;  butterfly-shaped  flowers. 

Pappoose  Root.  The  popular  name  of  Ondo- 
phyUum, 

Pappus.  Thistle-down.  The  down  crowning 
the  achenium  of  the  Thistle,  and  other  Gom- 
positcD  represents  the  calyx,  so  the  scales, 
teeth,  chaff,  as  well  as  bristles,  or  whatever 
takes  the  place  of  the  calyx  in  this  family, 
are  called  pappus. 

Pap3rraoeou8.  Of  a  texture  or  the  consistency 
of  writing  paper. 

Papy'rus.  From  the  Syrian  habeer,  pronounced 
papeer^  whence  the  Egyptian  word  papynta, 
paper.    Nat  Ord.  OyperacecB, 

A  small  species  of  aquatic  plants,  mostly 
inhabitants  of  tropical  countries.  P.  anti- 
quorum,  the  Egyptian  Paper  Beed,  is  the  plant 
which  yielded  the  substance  used  as  paper  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  underground 
root-stalks  spread  horizontally  under  the 
mud  where  the  plant  grows,  continuing  to 
throw  up  stems  as  they  creep  along.  These 
stems  are  from  eight  to  ton  feet  high,  a  por- 
tion of  them  being  above  the  water.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  stalk  was  chosen  and 
was  split  down  one  side ;  the  soft  centre  was 
removed,  and  the  sheath,  about  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  was  pressed,  polished,  and  rubbed 
with  oil  of  Cedar  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 
Two  sheets  were  then  gummed,  one  upon  ttie 
other,  in  such  a  way  that  the  fibres  of  one  run 
at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  second.  In 
order  that  sufficient  consistency  might  be 
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obtained ;  and  then  theee  doubled  eheete  were 
attached  to  one  another  to  form  rolls  of  any 
deeired  length.  Papyrus  was  so  generally 
used  even  in  the  later  Boman  period  that 
OassiodoruB,  says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Revue 
HortieoU,  wrote  an  epistle  congratulating  the 
whole  human  race  upon  the  fact  that  the  im- 
port duty  laid  upon  it  by  Theodorlc  had  been 
decreased.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  an  Immense 
number  of  Papyrus  cables  were  manufactured 
in  Egypt  for  use  in  his  fleets  and  in  his  bridge- 
building  enterprises.  The  stems  were  like- 
wise used  for  ornamenting  the  Egyptian 
temples  and  crowning  the  statues  of  their 
gods.  It  is  usually  cultivated  as  an  aquatic, 
and  may  be  gro¥m  in  a  pot  of  rich  loam,  if 
kept  standing  in  a  pan  or  tub  of  water.  It 
forms  a  very  prominent  and  interesting  plant 
in  an  aquarium  or  a  warm  sheltered  comer  of 
the  sub-tropical  garden.  It  Is  easily  propa- 
«ited  by  division  of  the  creeping  rhizomes. 
The  stems  of  P.  oortfniboatiS,  form  the  Indian 
matting,  of  which  large  quantities  are  impor- 
ted. This  genus  of  sedges  has  been  replaced 
under  Cupenm,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker. 

Paraoa'Tymn.  From  para,  beside,  and  karyon^ 
a  nut ;  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  nut- 
lets.   Kat.  Ord.  BaragincuxcB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  biennial  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia.  Several  species  of  Oynoglaaaum  and 
Omphalodea  are  now  included  under  this 
genus. 

Paxadisa  Ullaatnun.  This  Is  given  as  the  cor- 
rect name  of  ArUhericum  LUiastrum. 


Grains  of.    A  common  name  applied 
to  the  seeds  of  Amomwn  Melegueta. 

Paradlae  Nut.  The  fruits  of  Berlholktia  excelBa. 

Paraguay  Tea.    See  Hex  ParaguaiHeMia. 

Para  Nuts  or  Brasil  Nnta,  are  the  fruits  of 
BerthoUetia  excelea. 

Parasite.  A  plant  which  obtains  its  nourish- 
ment directly  from  the  Juices  of  some  other 
plant  to  which  it  is  attached. 

ParaaoL    Chinese.    Sterculia  plaiantfolia. 

Parohmont  Bark.    PUkmporum  cras&ifolvum. 

Parda'nthua.  Blackberry  Lily.  From  pardoe, 
a  leopard,  and  anihos,  a  flower ;  referring  to 
the  spotted  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  IridacetB, 

P.  Chineneia,  the  only  species,  is  a  hand- 
some, hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  orange- 
colored  flowers,  spotted  with  purple.  It  has 
branching  flower  stems,  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce its  lily-like  flowers  for  several  weeks. 
The  seed-pods  have  the  appearance  of  a 
Blackberry,  whence  the  common  name.  The 
seeds  will  not  drop  for  a  long  time  after  the 
branches  have  been  cut,  and,  when  dried,  are 
useful  to  mix  with  grasses,  in  arranging  dried 
bouquets.  It  was  introduced  originally  from 
China  and  Japan,  about  1825,  but  is  now  found 
naturalized  on  East  Bock,  New  Haven,  on  Long 
Island,  and  many  places  southward.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring. 

Parenohynia.  The  soft  cellular  tissue  of  plants, 
like  the  green  pulp  of  leaves. 

Partem  Brava.  A  name  given  to  Oiaaampeioa 
Poriera. 

Parlera  Brava.  White.  A  common  name  in 
Cayenne  for  Abula  rufeecena. 
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Parletcd.  Growing  to  the  walls  or  interior  sur- 
faces of  any  ovary. 

Parina'rium.  From  Parinari,  the  native  name 
of  the  plant  in  Brazil.    Nat.  Ord.  Roeaoea. 

A  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of 
Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  tropical  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  Guiana.  But  few  of  the  species 
are  in  cultivation.  P.  exodmumt  the  Guinea 
Plum,  and  P.  laocrop/iyZiiim,  the  Gingerbread 
Plum,  are  noble  plants  bearing  large  terminal 
bunches  of  flowers,  but,  owing  to  their  size, 
they  are  seldom  found  In  cultivation  except 
in  botanic  gardens. 

Parl-plnnate.    Equally  or  abruptly-pinnate. 

Paiia.  From  par,  equal ;  alluding  to  the  regu- 
larity of  the  parts.    Nat.  Ord.  LtMacem, 

Herbaceous  perennials  with  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  and 
mountainous  Asia.  P  quadrifoUa  (Herb- 
Paris)  sends  up  a  simple  stem  a  foot  high, 
bearing  at  its  summit  four  whorled,  large 
oval,  acute  leaves,  and  a  single  terminal  large 
green  flower.  The  leaves  and  stem  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the  Juice  of 
the  berry  is  considered  poisonous. 

Paris  Daisy.    Chryeamihemium  fruteaoena. 

Paxl'tlum.  From  pariH,  the  Malabar  name  of 
one  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  MahoaeeoB. 

P.  ekUumt  the  only  species  of  this  genus,  is 
an  evergreen  tree  found  only  in  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  Mountain  Mahoe. 
It  afTords  the  beautiful  lace-like  inner  bark 
called  Cuba  Bast,  formerly  only  used  for  tying 
around  bundles  of  Havana  cigars,  and  once 
extensively  used  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
for  tying  up  trees  and  plants,  more  particu- 
larly in  budding.  It  is  not  so  valuable,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpose  as  the  more  recently 
introduced  tying  material  known  as  RaJfUi. 
This  genus  Is  now  placed  under  Hibiaeua, 
which  see. 

Pa'rkla.  Named  in  honor  of  MunffO  Park,  the 
celebrated  African  traveler.  A  small  but 
widely  spread  genus  of  Leffuminoaa,  found  in 
Africa,  India,  Java,  Surinam,  and  Brazil.  P. 
Africana,  the  African  Locust  tree — Netta,  or 
Nutta,  of  the  negroes— is  a  large  tree,  bearing 
bi-globular  heads  of  scarlet  flowers  at  the  end 
of  long  stalks,  followed  by  clusters  of  flat, 
leathery  pods,  containing  a  number  of  seeds 
enveloped  in  a  farinaceous  pulp,  from  which 
an  agreeable  beverage  is  made. 

Parkinflo'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Parkin' 
8on,  author  of  ''Theatrum  Botanicum,"  pub- 
lished in  1629.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB, 

An  ornamental  spiny  shrub,  common  to 
Lower  California  and  Mexico.  It  is  grown  in 
the  West  Indies  for  a  hedge  plant,  and  called 
Jerusalem  thorn. 

Parlor  (hardening.  In  parlor  gardening,  or 
the  keeping  of  plants  in  private  rooms,  one 
of  the  most  essential  things,  for  satisfacticm 
to  the  owner,  is  to  start  with  young,  healthy 
plants,  rather  than  old  matured  specimens. 
One  of  the  most  common  errors  in  keeping 
plants  in  rooms  is  that  of  keeping  the  temper- 
ature too  high.  Very  few  plants  suitable  for 
the  parlor  grow  well  in  a  temperature  of  less 
than  50  degrees  at  night.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  plants  grown  in  private 
rooms,  that  require  a  much  higher  temper- 
ature; but  to  have  satisfactory  results,  the 
two   divisions  should  be  kept  in  separate 
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rooms  at  the  different  temperatures,  say  50 
degrees  at  night  for  the  so-called  green-house 
plants,  and  65  degrees  at  night  for  the  tropical 
or  hot-house.  A  few  of  the  best  green-house 
plants  suited  for  parlor  culture,  the  average 
temperature  at  night  being  50  degrees  are  as 
follows:  Azaleas,  AbutUons,  Ageratums, 
Gallas,  Cinerarias,  Carnations,  Cyclamen, 
Camellias,  Echeverias,  Ferns  (green-house 
and  Climbing),  Feverfews,  Fuchsias,  Ger- 
aniums (Pelargoniums^,  Hoyas  (Wax  Flow- 
er), Holland  bulbs  of  all  kinds.  Ivies  (Parlor 
and  Hardy),  Lobelias,  Passifloras,  Boses,  etc. 
A  limited  list  of  the  best  suited  tropical  or  hot- 
house plants  for  parlor  culture,  the  temper- 
ature at  night  to  average  65  degrees  is  as 
follows:  Ailmandas,  Begonias,  Bouvardlas, 
Caladiums,  Clssus,  Crotons,  Coleus,  Draccenas, 
Ferns  (tropical),  Heliotropes,  Hibiscus,  Poin- 
settia,  Torenias,  TropiBolums,  Palms,  etc. 
The  instructions  for  propagating,  watering, 
potting,  killing  of  insects,  soil,  mulching,  and 
all   other   operations   given   for   culture   of 

Elants,  will  be  found  under  these  different 
eads,  and  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to 
the  culture  of  plants  in  rooms  as  in  green- 
house or  hot-house  culture.  Saucers  in 
which  to  place  the  pots  are  sometimes  a 
necessity  in  rooms  to  save  the'  floors  from 
getting  wet;  but  care  must 'be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  water  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  saucers.  Plants  In  rooms  during 
the  winter  months,  when  grown  in  a  temper- 
ature of  50  degrees,  will  not  usually  require 
water  more  than  twice  a  week,  and  in  the 
temperature  of  65  degrees  perhaps  thrice 
a  week;  but  in  no  case  water  unless 
the  lightness  of  the  color  of  the  soil  on  the 
top  gives  indications  that  the  plant  is  dry, 
and  then  water  sufficiently  to  go  through  the 
pots ;  those  that  seem  less  dry,  water  more 
sparingly,  and  those  that  are  wet,  give  none 
whatever  until  they  become  dry,  no  matter 
how  long  the  time  may  be.  As  plants  grown 
in  rooms  have  only  one  side  to  the  light,  it 
will  conduce  to  the  health  and  symmetry  of  the 
plant  to  turn  it  around  at  least  once  a  week, 
so  that  each  side  will  have  a  like  proportion  of 
light. 

Parmentie'ra.  Named  after  A.  Parmentiert  a 
French  writer  on  edible  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
BignoniacecR, 

P.  cereiferoj  the  only  introduced  species,  has 
large  white  flowers,  followed  by  waxy-yellow 
fruits  two  to  three  feet  long,  hanging  down, 
and  much  resembling  candles,  hence  the  com- 
mon name  "Candle  Tree."  Introduced  from 
Panama  in  1866. 

Pama'flsia.  Grass  of  Parnassus.  Named  after 
Mount  Parnassus,  where  they  were  fabulously 
said  to  have  first  sprung.  Nat.  Ord.  Sax- 
ifragaoem, 

A  genus  of  swampy,  herbaceous  perennials. 
Several  of  the  species  are  common  throughout 
the  United  States  in  marshy  places.  P.  CaroUn- 
iona^  Grass  of  Parnassus,  flowering  from  July 
till  September,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
species,  bears  from  the  root  several  bright 
green,smooth,  roundish  leaves, heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  among  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  a  foot  a  simple  angular  stem,  terminating 
with  a  simple  large  flower  of  a  creamy  white 
color  delicately  yeined  with  green.  P.  finUtrir 
Ufa,  found  from  Colorado  to  California,  and 
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northward  to  British  America  is  even  more 
attractive,  as  it  has  larger  flowers,  with 
peculiar  fringe-like  appendages  to  the  petals. 
It  has  kidney-shaped  root  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  P.  osatybto,  another  native  species 
which  bears  similar  white  flowers,  but  with- 
out the  singular  fringes  to  the  petads.  P.  po- 
luatria^  common  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  northward,  is  not  so  showy  as  the 
former,  but  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  the  only 
European  species. 

Parcyohotus.  From  para^  near,  and  odhetos,  a 
brook ;  its  habiUt.     Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosa. 

A  small  genus  of  prostrate  herbaceous 
plants  widely  distributed  over  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  tropical  Asia,  and  in  some 
portions  of  Africa.  P.  communia  the  Sham- 
rock Pea,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is  a 
trailing  clover-like  plant,  with  bright-green, 
slightly  blotched  leaves,  growing  freely  dur- 
ing summer,  and  producing  Its  solitary  bright- 
blue  flowers  of  amethyst  tint,  in  autumn, 
admirably  adapted  to  trail  down  the  face  of  a 
rockery.  Although  it  is  considered  a  hardy 
perennial,  yet  it  will  occasionally  get  winter- 
killed ;  therefore,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It  is  adapted,  a  few  plants  should  always  be 
held  in  reserve  to  fill  any  vacancy  there  may 
be  in  spring. 

Parony'ohia.  Nail-wort.  A  genus  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  lUecebracea,  containing  about  fortv 
species  of  but  little  interest  except  P.  aerpyl- 
lifolia  which  makes  a  pretty  covering  for 
beds,  or  amongst  taller  growing  plants,  and 
is  much  used  in  carpet  bedding. 

Parro'tia.  Iron-tree.  Named  after  J^.  Parrot, 
a  German  naturalist  and  traveler.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ha7namelidaoe<E, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  northern  Persia  and  the  Caucasus. 
P.  PtrsuM,  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation, 
is  a  very  ornamental  tree  for  the  lawn ;  its 
yellowish  flowers  are  not  particularly  showy, 
but  its  ovate-oblong  deep  green  leaves  are 
very  striking  when  they  assume  their  au- 
tumnal tints  of  orange  and  scarlet.  It  Is 
closely  allied  to  the  Llquidambar,  and  is 
increased  by  seeds  or  by  layers.  Introduced 
from  Persia  in  1848. 

Parrot's  Bill.  A  popular  name  of  ClianthMa 
ptmiceua. 

Pa'nya.  Named  in  honor  of  Capt.  W,  E.  Parry, 
the  Arctic  navigator.    Nat.  Ord.  Orw^enB, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  dwarf  pilose  plants,  all 
Arctic,  or  natives  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
northern  Asia.  P.  ntMUcauUs,  with  lilac  flow- 
ers, P.  wiegerrifnOt  bright  purple,  and  P. 
ArUoa,  pale  purple,  are  all  beautiful  plants  for 
the  rock-garden  or  rock-work.  P.  Arahidi- 
florum  is  a  synonym  of  Newroloma  or  Arabia 
Arabidiflora, 

Parsley.  Apium  {Garum)  PdroaeUnum.  This 
well-known  seasoning  herb  is  a  hardy  bien- 
nial, a  native  of  Sardinia,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1548.  Its  usee  for 
culinary  purposes,  such  as  sauces,  soups,  and 
in  garnishing  various  dishes,  has  become 
very  general,  and  several  varieties  of  it  are 
offered  by  seedsmen.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  Parsley  always  formed  a 
part  of  their  festive  garlands,  on  aoooont 
of  retaining  its  color  so  long;  and  Pliny 
states  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  not  a  salad 
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or  sauce  presented  at  the  table  without  it. 
The  ancients  supposed  it  absorbed  the  Inebri- 
ating fumes  of  wine,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
vented intoxication.  Of  the  several  varieties, 
the  double  curled-leaved  is  preferred  for  use, 
as  being  more  ornamental  than  the  common 
sort,  of  which  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety,  obtained  and  continued  by  careful 
selection.  We  have  ourselves  gathered,  for 
botanical  specimens,  plants  of  Parsley  from 
the  ruined  walls  of  OraigmiUer  and  Crichton 
Castles,  near  Edinburgh,  evidently  the  origi- 
nal species,  as  the  leaves  were  perfectly  plain, 
having  no  trace  of  the  curl  that  makes  it  now 
so  attractive  for  garnishing,  showing  that  the 
warrior  lords  of  these  ancient  battlements 
had  not  troubled  themselves  to  make  any 
advance  in  the  ornamental  qualities  of  this 
vegetable.  Parsley  is  now  grown  in  immense 
quantities  for  spring  and  winter  use,  usually 
in  cold  frames,  where  it  is  sown  in  February 
or  March,  at  the  time  the  Lettuce  is  planted. 
It  is  sown  between  the  rows  of  Lettuce, 
which  is  planted  six  inches  apart.  As  the 
seed  is  slow  to  germinate,  and  grows  slowly 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  Lettuce  crop 
is  cut  off  before  the  Parsley  gets  large  enough 
to  be  injured.  It  develops  so  as  to  cover  the 
ground  usually  about  June  Ist,  and  is  then 
cut  off  and  marketed.  It  soon  starts  to  grow, 
but  is  usually  of  little  value  until  the  late  fall 
months.  To  get  a  late  fall  crop,  it  is  cut  off 
and  thrown  away  by  about  September  15th, 
which  gives  a  full  and  heavy  crop  of  leaves 
by  November.  It  is  then  covered  with  sashes, 
which  are  raised  up  for  ventilation  In  mild 
weather;  and  thus  retarded,  a  full  crop  is 
easily  obtained  for  the  holidays,  when  it  Is  in 
its  greatest  demand.  Another  plan  is  to  sow 
Parsley  in  shallow  boxes,  say  four  inches 
deep,  made  of  such  width  and  length  as  will 
fit  in  under  the  front  bench  of  the  green- 
house stage ;  far  enough  under  to  get  a  fair 
groportion  of  light,  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
iches.  In  this  position  it  will  grow  finely, 
and,  with  a  liberal  use  of  liquid  manure,  can 
be  cut  four  or  five  times  during  the  winter  in 
any  green -house  averaging  65**.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  boxes  as  late 
as  August. 

Hamburg  or  Turnip-rooted  Parsley  is  a 
variety  grown  only  for  the  use  of  its  fleshy 
roots,  which  are  cooked  and  eaten  like  Pars- 
nips. The  roots  may  be  stored  in  winter 
until  required  for  use. 

Neapolitan  or  Celery-leaved  Parsley  is 
sometimes  grown  for  the  use  of  the  leaf- 
stalks, which  are  blanched,  and  eaten  like 
those  of  Celery. 

Parsley  Fern.    See  AUoeorua. 

Parsnip.  Peucedanum  sativum  (syn.  PasHnaca). 
The  common  garden  Parsnip  is  a  hardy  bien- 
nial, a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  has  also  become  naturalized 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States. 
The  leaves  of  the  wild  kind  are  hairy  and  dark 
green ;  in  the  cultivated  Parsnip,  smooth,  and 
of  a  light,  yellowish  green.  The  Parsnip  has 
long  been  cultivatedf  as  an  esculent  root. 
According  to  Pliny,  they  were  held  in  such 
repute  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  that  he  had 
them  annually  brought  to  Bome  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine,  where  they  were  then 
successfully  cultivated.    A  deep,  rich,  loamy 
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soil,  free  from  stones,  is  requisite  for  the 
favorable  growth  of  the  Parsnip ;  but  when 
grown  upon  poor  land,  it  loses  much  of  the 
rank  flavor  which  it  acquires  if  cultivated  in 
rich  soils,  and  though  not  nearly  so  abun- 
dant, is  far  more  sweet  and  agreeable.  Pars- 
nip seed  is  almost  useless  at  two  years  old, 
and  fresh  seed  is  even  slow  of  germination, 
and  is  one  of  the  seeds  which  should  always 
be  trodden  in  with  the  feet  or  firmly  rolled 
after  sowing.  Sow  in  drills  three  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  apart.  In  England  the 
roots  are  used  to  make  a  domestic  wine. 

Parso'naia.  In  memory  of  Jamea  Parsons, 
M.D.,  a  Scotch  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Apocy- 
tuuxtB. 

A  genus  of  twining  shrubs,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  tropical  Asia.  P. 
albiflora  bears  its  fragrant  white  flowers  in 
many-flowered  panicles.  But  few  of  the  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation. 

Parterre.  A  French  term  used  to  denote  a 
small  enclosure  or  flower-garden,  laid  out  in 
different  sizes  and  shapes. 

Partial.  Secondary ;  partial  petiole,  a  division 
of  a  main  leaf-stalk,  or  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet ; 
partial  peduncle,  a  branch  of  a  peduncle,  etc. 

Partite.  Divided  Into  a  number  of  segments, 
which  extend  almost  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
part  to  which  they  belong,  as  Tripartite, 
three-parted ;  Quadripartite,  four-parted,  etc. 

Partridge  Berry.    See  GavUheria  and  MUcheUa. 

Partridge  Pea.    See  Cassia  chanuBcristcL 

Partridge  Wood.  The  wood  of  certain  South 
American  and  West  Indian  trees,  one  of 
which  is  Andira  inermis. 

Paspaltun.  From  paspdlos,  one  of  the  Greek 
names  for  Millet.    Nat.  Ord.  Qraminacea, 

P,  dUitaium  (syn.  P.  ovatum)  aud  P.  platy- 
catUe,  sometimes  called  Louisiana  Grass, 
natives  of  Virginia  and  southward,  are  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  George  Vasey's  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1887,  as  valuable 
forage  grasses  for  the  South,  especially  P. 
dikUaium,  **  which  has  very  strong  roots,  and 
grows  in  the  longest  drought  almost  as  fast 
as  when  it  rains.*' 

Pasque  Flower.    Bee  Anemone  ptdsatiUa, 

Paaserl'na.  From  passer,  a  sparrow,  in  allusion 
to  the  beaked  seeds.     Nat.  Ord.  Thymektcem, 

A  genus  of  heath-like  shrubs,  natives  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Several  species  are  in  cultivation.  P.  iincloria 
is  employed  in  dying  wood  yellow.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  root  freely  in  sand. 

Passiflo'ra.  Passion  Flower.  From  passio,  suf- 
fering, and .^08,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  flla- 
mente,  or  rays,  and  other  parts,  being  likened 
to  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 
Nat.  Ord.  PassifloraoecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy,  half-hardy, 
and  green-house  climbers,  mostly  natives  of 
tropicid  America,  a  few  only  being  indigenous 
to  Asia.  The  name  was  applied  from  the 
resemblance  afforded  by  the  parts  of  the  plant 
to  the  instruments  of  our  Lord's  Passion  and 
its  attendant  circumstances:  thus  the  three 
nails— two  for  the  hands  and  one  for  the  feet 
— are  represented  by  the  stigmas;  the  flve 
anthers  indicate  the  five  wounds ;  the  rays  of 
glory,  or,  as  some  say,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
are  represented  by  the  rays  of  the  "corona;" 
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the  ten  parts  of  the  perianth  represent  the 
Apostles,  two  of  them  absent  (Peter,  who 
denied,  andJudas,  who  betrayed  our  Lordi; 
and  the  wiclted  hands  of  His  persecutors  are 
seen  in  the  digitate  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
the  scourges  in  the  tendrils.  Had  this  genus 
been  named  by  modern  scientists,  it  is  prob^ 
ble  their  imagination  would  have  takon  a 
somewhat  different  direction.  Ail  the  Passion 
Flowers  are  handsome,  fast-growing  and  free- 
flowering  plants.  They  are  best  adapted  for 
large  structures ;  in  small  houses  close  prun- 
ing becomes  necessary,  and  the  plants  conse- 
guently  cannot  develop  their  true  characters. 
The  flowers  are  very  beautiful  in  som.^ 
species;  in  all,  they  are  of  singular  form  and 
very  interesting.  The  deep  red  or  scarlet 
P.  mcemoaa  (syn.  P.  princepa)  and  its  many 
hybrids,  P.  Raadiana  (syn.  P.  Kermesina)^  and 
others  produce  their  flowers  in  long  pendulous 
racemes  and  are  unsurpassed  for  green-house 
decoration.  P.  qvuxdrangtilaria,  and  its  varie- 
gated-leaved variety,  P.  q.  oLCubifolia,  P.  Decaw- 
neana,  P.  aiaia,  etc.,  have  very  large  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  the  upper  side  of  the  calyx 
and  petals  deep  crimson,  and  the  rays  varie- 
gated with  purple,  white,  and  crimson.  P. 
coBTtUea  and  its  white  sweet-scented  variety, 
Constance  EUiott^  as  well  as  the  beautiful  hybrid, 
forms  P.  c.  OolviUei,  P.  c,  rcuxmosa,  etc.,  are 
favorite  sorts  for  covering  arbors,  trellises, 
etc.,  and  are  often  used  as  drooping  plants  in 
largo  vases  or  hanging  baskets.  -They  are 
nearly  hardy  with  us  and  with  P.  incamcUa  (the 
Maypops'of  the  Southern  States)  are  entirely 
so  south  of  Washington.  Beautifully  golden- 
variegated  varieties  of  the  white,  P.  C.  Con- 
stance EUioU  and  P.  Ffbrdtii  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Spalding,  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  by  grafting  them  on  the  golden-spotted 
P.  q,  acubtfolia.  They  are  great  acquisitions 
to  our  list  of  variegated  climbers,  and  grow  and 
flower  as  freely  as  the  tvpes.  P.  edulis  is 
sometimes  grown  for  its  edible  fruit  which  Is 
purple  when  ripe,  the  pulp  orange-colored  and 
of  a  pleasant  sub-acid  taste  with  a  flavor  some- 
thing like  an  orange.  Several  other  species 
produce  edible  fruits,  which  are  greatly 
esteemed  in  their  native  countries.  All  of 
the  species  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings, 
except  P.  racemosa,  and  its  hybrids,  which 
grow  much  better  when  grafted  on  any  of  the 
fre^growing  sorts. 

Passiflora'ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  often  climbing;  natives  chiefly  of 
warm  climates,  but  most  numerous  in  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Several 
species  are  of  economic  value,  some  of  them 
having  edible  fruit.  The  order  comprises 
nineteen  genera,  Including  Tacsonia^  Passi- 
florat  and  Carica^  and  upward  of  two  hundred 
species. 

PaBsion  Flower.  See  Passifiora.  The  name  Is 
also  applied  to  the  species  of  Ta4:s<niia, 

PaBtina'ca.  Parsnip.  From  pastvnumt  a  dibber ; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  root.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmheWfercB. 

A  p[enu3  of  uninteresting  plants  with  the 
exception  of  P.  saliva,  the  Parsnip,  w^hich 
see.  This  genus  Is  now  Included  under 
Peiuxdanum. 

Patchouli  plant.  The  common  name  of  Pogos- 
temon  PatckouU,  which  see. 
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Patens,  Patent.  Spreading  wide  open,  as  petals 
from  the  calyx. 

Paterso'nia.  Named  after  Col.  WiUiam  Pater- 
son,  an  excellent  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Iridacsts, 
A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 
perennials  from  New  Holland,  with  purple, 
Iiis-llke  flowers,  very  showy,  but  of  so  short 
duration  that  the  plant  is  not  worth  cultivat- 
ing. 

Pa*dence.  Patience  Dock,  or  Herb  Patience. 
Rumex  PatierUia.  The  leaves  were  formerly 
much  used  in  France  and  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  this  country  as  a  pot-herb, 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  Spinat^ 

Patri'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  E.  L.  Patrin,  a 
French  traveler  in  Siberia.  Nat.  Ord.  VcUerian- 
acecR. 

A  genus  of  hardy  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  Their  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  coiymbose-paniculate 
cymes,  well  above  the  foliage.  They  will 
succeed  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds.  Generally  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Valeriana, 

Patulous.    Moderately  spreading. 

Pauciflorus.    Few-flowered. 

Paulli'nia.  Named  after  Ch.  Fr.  PauUia,  a 
Danibh  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Sapindacea^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  South  American 
evergreen  climbers,  with  divided  compound 
leaves.  P.  thalictrifoliat  bears  clusters  of  pale 
pink  flowers,  but  is  cultivated  more  for  Its 
beautiful  fern- like  foliage,  and  forms  a  very 
beautiful  climber  for  the  warm  green-house. 
It  was  Introduced  from  Bio  Janiero  in  l(i71, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

The  seeds  of  P.  sorbuis  is  the  Guarana  of 
Brazil,  of  which  the  **  Treasury  of  Botany" 
says :  *'  The  Guarana  is  extensively  used  in 
Brazil,  Guatemala,  Costa  Blca.  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and 
restorative.  The  pounded  seeds  constitute 
Guarana.  It  is  used  both  as  a  remedy  for 
various  diseases,  and  also  as  a  material  for 
making  a  most  refreshing  beverage.  Not  only 
is  the  active  principle  of  Guarana  identical 
with  Theino,  but  as  far  as  is  known,  no  other 
substance  yields  it  so  abundantly,  the  amount 
being  5.07  per  cent.,  as  against  good  Black 
Tea,  which  yields  2.13,  and  Coffee  from  .08  to 
1.00.  The  mode  of  using  the  Guarana  is 
curious  and  interesting.  It  is  carried  in  the 
pocket  of  almost  every  traveler,  and  with  it 
the  palate- bone  or  scale  of  a  large  fish,  the 
rough  surfaces  of  which  form  a  rasp,  upon 
which  the  Guarana  is  grated ;  and  a  few  of  the 
gi*ains  of  the  powder  so  formed  are  added  to 
water,  and  drank  as  a  substitute  for  Tea.  The 
effect  Is  said  to  be  very  agreeable." 

Paulo'woia.  Named  after  the  hereditary  Prin- 
cess of  the  Netherlands,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bussla.  Nat.  Ord.  Scropkulari- 
acea, 

P.  imperialis  comprises  this  genus.  It  is  a 
splendid  hardy  tree,  both  for  foliage  and 
flowers ;  In  habit  and  general  appearance  re- 
sembling the  Catalpa,  though  less  hardy. 
The  young  shoots  are  liable  to  be  killed  by 
frost  in  this  latitude,  but  if  protected  for  one 
winter,  they  will  not  require  further  atten- 
tion, and  Its  rapid  growth  afterwards  will  well 
repay  for  that  little  trouble,  with  a  beautiful 
flowering  shade  tree.    The  flowers,  which  re- 
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Bemble  the  Oloxinia  in  shape,  are  blue  when 
first  expanded,  gradually  turning  to  bluish 
lllao,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  terminal  panicles  or  from  seeds. 
The  branches  become  very  brittle  with  age, 
and  are  easily  broken  by  strong  winds ;  and 
this  has  been  a  great  objection  to  its  use  as 
an  ornamental  tree  for  the  lawn,  for  which  it 
is  otherwise  admirably  suited.  Introduced 
from  Japan  in  1840,  and  propagated  by  root 
cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Pani>eiltioiiB.  Poor ;  having  a  starved  appear- 
ance. 

Fave'tta.  The  name  of  one  of  the  species  in 
Malabar.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaoem, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  white- 
flowered  evergreens,  allied  to  the  Ixora,  and 
requiring  the  same  treatment.  P.  barhonica, 
a  handsome  species,  is  the  one  chiefly  grown 
in  our  green-houses. 

Pairla.  Buck-eve.  Named  in  honor  of  Peter 
Pain,  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Sapin^ 
dacem. 

A  division  of  the  genus  .^SJeadua,  includ- 
ing the  dwarf  smooth-fruited  varieties.    See 

psviyiiia.  Named  after  Josef  Pavon,  M,D,,  a 
Spanish  botanist,  and  traveler  in  Peru.  Nat. 
Ord.  MaivcusetB, 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  South 
America.  They  are  allied  to  the  Mallow,  and 
have  showy  scarlet  flowers.  The  beautiful 
green-house  species  known  as  P.  MaJcoyana, 
and  P.  WyoH,  are  now  placed  under  Goethea, 
which  see. 

Faxto'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph 
PaxUm,  author  of  several  works  on  botany 
and  gardening.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  Orchids  now  included 
under  Spathoglottis. 

Pea.  A  common  name  for  various  members  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  PapiHonaoas. 

Pea.    Angola.     Cmanus  Tndicus. 
Black -eyed.   A  West  Indian  name  for  Dolichos 

aphoBrospermus, 
Black-rooted.    Orohus  niger. 
Butterfly.      The  popular   name   for  CHtoria 

Mariana. 
Chick.     See  Oicer  arietinum.     The  name  was 

formerly  written  Oich  or  Giche,  sometimes 

Bammes  Oiches. 
Earth.    Laihyrus  amphioarpus. 
Earth-nut.    Lathyrus  tu^Harosus. 
^STPtian.     Cficer  arietinum. 
Everlasting.     Lathyrus  platyphyUus  (syn.  L. 

latMHus), 
Field  or  Gray.    Pisum  saHvum,  var.  arvmse. 
Glory.    See  Clianthius  Dampieri. 
Heart.     Oardiospermum  Halicacabum. 
Heath.    Laihyrus  macrorhwus. 
Hoary.    The  genus  Tephrosia. 
Lord  Anson's.  See  Lalhynts  MageUanicus. 
Milk.    The  genus  Oalactea. 
No-eye.    Cajanus  indicusJlavuSt  which  see. 
Orange.     The  small  immature  fruit  of  the 

GuriMoa  Orange  used  for  flavoring  wines. 
Partridge.       HetHteria    coodnea   and    Cassia 

ChamcBcrista. 
Pigeon.    Ervum  jB>rmtia. 
Pigeon.    Of  the  West  Indies.      Cajanus   In- 

dicus. 
Poison  of  Australia.    The  genus  Swainsonia. 
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Bosary.    The  seeds  of  Abrus  preoatorius. 

Sea-side.    Lathyrus  maritimus. 

Sensitive.      A  common  name  for  Cassia  fiio- 

atans. 
Shamrock.    Parochetus  oomrnunis. 
Sugar.     A  name  given  to  some  varieties  of 

Pisum  sativum,  which  have  tender  edible 

pods. 
Sweet.    Lathyrus  odoratus. 
Tangier.     Lathyrus  TingiUmus. 
Wood.    Lathyrus  sylvestris,  and  Orobus  sylwj^ 

tious. 

Pea.  Pisum  sativum.  The  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon Pea  are  numerous,  and  differ  widely, 
some  not  growing  more  than  one  foot  high, 
others  growing  ten  to  twelve.  The  difference 
In  the  seed  contrasts  as  strangely,  some  being 
small,  hard,  and  nearly  tasteless,  while  others 
are  large,  rich,  and  luscious.  The  history  of 
the  Pea,  like  many  of  our  most  familiar  gar- 
den vegetables,  and  even  its  native  oounti^, 
are  Involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
English  gardens  at  a.  very  early  period.  It  is 
recorded  in  English  history,  that  when  the 
English  forces  were  besieging  a  castle  in 
Lothian,  in  the  year  1299,  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions was  exhausted,  and  their  only  resource 
was  in  the  Peas  and  Beans  of  the  surrounding 
flelds.  This  circumstance  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  Pea  was  one  of  the  Steele 
articles  of  produce  for  human  food.  The 
more  delicate  kinds,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  cultivated  until  a  much  later 
period.  Mention  is  made  of  Peas  being 
brought  from  Holland  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  were  **flt  dainties  for  ladies, 
they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear."  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  too,  the  Pea  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  as  in  the 
privy  purse  expenses  of  that  king  is  an  entry : 
"Paled  to  a  man  in  rewarde  for  bringing 
pescodds  to  the  king's  grace,  ilija.  vlli<i.*' 
The  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  this  vege- 
table are  almost  innumerable,  and  are  being 
constantly  brought  forward.  That  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  Pea,  every  one  that  has  given  its  cultiva- 
tion the  least  attention  must  admit,  and  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  English  gardeners  and 
amateurs  for  these  improvements,  must  also 
be  admitted.  Our  own  seedsmen  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  fact,  that  it  is  discreditable  to 
themselves  and  their  country  to  be  outdone, 
even  in  Peas,  and  have  jproduced  some  new 
varieties  of  superior  merit.  Peas  Tor  seed  are 
now  grown  largely  in  New  York  State  apd 
Canada ;  previously  they  were  nearly  all  im- 
ported. 

Peach.  Persica  vulgaris.  Persia  is  credited 
with  being  the  native  country  of  the  Peach, 
and  to  have  disseminated  it  largely.  Colu- 
mella says  the  Peach,  when  flrst  brought  into 
the  Boman  empire  from  Persia  was  poisonous, 
an  opinion  that  has  been  questioned  by  other 
writers.  It  was  early  introduced  into  Greece, 
but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  The  Bomans 
brought  it  direct  from  Persia  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Columella,  and  afterward  described 
by  Pliny.  From  the  best  information  we  can 
obtain,  the  natural  fruit,  or  wild  Peach,  was 
much  Inferior  to  the  flrst  introduced  into  the 
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United  States  in  1680.      When,  where,  or  by 
whom  the  improvementB  were  made,  is  not 
even  a  matter  of  conjecture.     What  is  posi- 
tively known  of  the  Peach  at  the  present  day 
is,  that  the  United  States  and  China  produce 
the  finest  in  the  world.      English  gardeners, 
on  coming  to  the  United  States,  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  that  while  in  latitudes  here 
where  the  thermometer  falls  15^  below  zero, 
orchards  of  Peach  trees  stand  unprotected  in 
the  open  field,  while  in  England,  where  the 
thermometer  rarely  reaches  zero,  the  Peach 
must  have  the  protection  of  a  brick  wall,  or 
it  fails  to  prove  hardy.      The  reason  is,  that 
our  hotter,  drier  summer  and  fall   months 
better  ripen  the  young  shoots  than  the  colder 
and  moister  climate  of  Britain.      The  Peach 
tree  is  short-lived  in  most  sections  of  this 
country,  attaining  its  best  fruiting  condition 
usually  from  six  to  ten  years  old.     It  prefers 
a  light,  warm  soil,  and  is  much  benefited  by 
an  occasional  dressing  of  wood  ashes.     In 
planting,  the  trees  should  be  cut  back  severely, 
the  main  stem  reduced  about  one  third,  and 
the  side  branches  out  back  to  one  bud.     This 
lessens    the  demand   upon   the   roots,    and 
enables  the  remaining  buds  to   push  more 
vigorously.      The  heads  should  be  kept  low, 
the  trunks  not  to  exceed  three  feet  in  height, 
and  as  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  wood  of  last 
season's  growth,  the  necessity  for  keeping  up 
a  good  supply  of  annual  shoots  all  over  the 
tree  is   obvious.      Begular   spring   pruning 
should  therefore  be  attended  to,  the  weak 
shoots  being  shortened   one   half,   and  the 
strong  ones  one  third,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  a    sufficient   supply   of  fiower   buds. 
This  keeps  the  head  round,  full,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  bearing  wood,  reduces  the  chances 
of  wind-falls  to  a  minimum,  and,  if  annually 
followed,  will  give  them  compact  heads  in- 
stead of  open,  straggling  ones,  the  branches 
of  which  break  down  with  the  first  full  crop 
of  fruit.      In  the  Peach-growing  districts  the 
cultivators  do  not  expect  more  than  three, 
crops  in  five  years ;  and  if  they  get  two  full 
crops  in  that  time  they  are  cont>ent,  and  ama- 
teurs should  expect  no  more.      When  a  crop 
sets  at  all  there  is  usually  more  fruit  than  the 
tree  can  carry  and  ripen.      No  fruit  needs 
severe  thinning  more  than  the  Peach.      In 
bearing  seasons  half   or  two-thirds  of  the 
Peaches  which  set   may  be   removed   with 
benefit'  to  the  rest.      The  fruit  should   be 
removed  when  about  the  size  of  Hazel-nuts. 
**  Two  maladies  affect  the  Peach  Tree,  and, 
because  tbey  are  little  understood,  have  ren- 
dered this  fine  fruit  tree  comparatively  short- 
lived, and  of  little  value  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.     These  are  the  Yellows  and  the 
Peach-borer.     The  former  appears  to  be  a 
constitutional  disease,  no  external  cause  being 
assigned  for  it,  and,  as  yet,  there  appears  to 
be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  by  exterminating, 
root  and  branch,  every  tree  which  is  infected 
with  it.      The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer 
are  deposited  in  the  soft  portion  of  the  bark 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.    If  a  quantity 
of  leached  ashes  or  common  soil  be  heaped  to 
the  height  of  one  foot  around  the  trunk  in 
May  and  suffered  to  remain  until  October,  the 
borer  will  not  attack  it.       Another  simple 
remedy  Is,  in  spring,  to  wrap  the  stem  in 
strong  coarse  or  tar  paper  about  a  foot  high, 
securely  tying  it  and  protecting  the  lower  part 
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with  earth."— Downing*s  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.  The  distance  the  trees 
should  be  set  apart  may  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet.  Among  the  favorite  varieties 
for  garden  culture  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing, for  the  descriptions  of  which  see  nursery 
catalogues:  Alexander,  Hale*s  Eariv,  Yellow 
Bai-e-ripe,  Early  Louise,  GrawforcTs  Early, 
George  the  Fourth,  Early  Silver,  Large 
Early  York,  Coolidge*s  Favorite,  Haine*s 
Early,  Stump  of  the  World,  Noblesse,  Morris 
White,  Surpasse  Meiocoton,  Crawford's  Late, 
etc. 

The  Double-Blossomed  Peach  is,  when 
in  full  bloom,  one  of  the  gayei^t  and 
most  beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  and  bloom- 
ing with  its  lovely  companion  the  Double- 
Flowering  Cherry,  finds  a  place  in  ail  our 
pleasure-grounds  and  ornamental  plantations. 
Its  fiowers  are  of  a  lively  red  color,  nearly 
full  double,  and  so  thickly  disposed  on  the 
branches  as  to  be  very  striking  and  showy. 
This  sort  is  rendered  more  dwarf  for  shrub- 
beries by  budding  it  upon  the  Mirabelle  or 
the  Cherry  Plum  stock.  The  fruit,  which  is 
sparingly  produced.  Is  roundish  oval,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  is  of 
indifferent  fiavor.  The  Crimson  or  Camellia- 
fiowered,  with  large  double  fiowers  of  a  rich 
crimson  hue,  especially  attractive  and  showy, 
the  Gamation-flowered  with  fiowers  striped 
like  a  Carnation,  the  Yariegated-flowered 
with  fiowers  of  different  hues  on  the  same 
tree,  and  the  White-fiowered  with  pure  white 
very  double  flowers,  are  among  the  more 
recent  Introductions,  and  grouped  with  the 
older  varieties  are  very  effective,  and  planted 
either  singly  or  In  groups  produce  most 
charming  effects  In  the  early  spring. 

Peach  Myrtle.  A  common  name  for  Hypo- 
calymna  rohustwn. 

Peach  Palm.  The  popular  name  for  ChUieUna 
epedosa. 

Peacock  Flower.  The  common  name  for  Fom- 
cianaregia. 

Peacock  Flower  Fenoe.  A  common  name  for 
AdenanUiera  pavonina. 

Peacock  Iris.  See  Vieusaeuxia.  Syn.  Iris 
pavonia. 

Feaoook  Treasure  Tlaweu  A  name  given  to 
Oaztmia  pcmonia. 

Pea  Nut.    See  Arachia. 

Pear.  Pyrus  oommunia.  The  Pear,  like  the 
Apple,  Is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  not  so  ancient  as 
the  Apple.  At  what  period  it  became  amelior- 
ated, or  removed  from  its  wild  state,  is  un- 
known. In  regard  to  its  hardiness  and  longev- 
ity, it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  Apple  or  any 
other  of  our  fruits.  Tliere  are  trees  existing, 
and  in  bearint;  condition,  over  three  hundred 
years  old.  The  Bomans  cultivated  thirty-six 
varieties  in  the  days  of  Pliny ;  and  Parkinson, 
in  his  Herbal  (1629)  speaks  of  sixty-four  sorts 
in  the  London  nurseries.  The  history  of  the 
cultivated  Pear  has  never  been  written.  It 
was  at  an  early  period  common  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Greece ;  whence  it  was  imported 
into  Italy,France,Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Pear  culture  In  France  has  been  C4irried 
on  to  a  most  wonderful  extent,  thirty-six 
hundred  varieties  having  been  offered  from 
one  nursery.  The  Pear,  though  not  indigenous 
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to  the  United  States,  grows  here  to  the  great- 
est perfection,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity.  The  leading  horticulturists  of  the 
country  having  made  a  speciality  of  its  cul- 
tivation, aided  by  congenial  soil  and  climate, 
their  efforts  for  the  production  of  perfect  fruit 
have  been  happilv  rewarded.  The  Seokel,  the 
recognized  standard  of  perfection  wherever 
the  Pear  is  grown,  is  of  American  origin,  hav- 
ing originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel, 
about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Bowning's  *'  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America'*  may  prove  interesting 
to  many:  "  The  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel 
Pear  is  unknown.  The  first  pomologists  of  Eu- 
rope have  pronounced  that  it  is  entirely  distinct 
from  any  European  variety,  ai)d  its  affinity  to 
the  Bousselet,  a  well-known  German  Pear, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  Pear,  having  been  brought  here  by  some 
of  the  Germans  settling  near  Philadelphia, 
by  chance  produced  this  superior  seedling. 
However  this  may  be,  the  following  morceau 
of  its  history  maybe  relied  upon  as  authentic, 
it  having  been  ifelated  by  the  late  venerable 
Bishop  White,  whose  tenacity  of  memory  is 
well-known.  About  eighty  years  ago,  when 
the  Bishop  was  a  lad,  there  was  a  well-known 
sportsman  and  cattle-dealer  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  familiarly  known  as  **  Dutch  Jacob." 
Every  season,  early  In  the  autumn,  on  return- 
ing from  his  shooting  excursions,  Dutch  Jacob 
regaled  his  neighbor  with  Pears  of  an  un- 
usually delicious  flavor,  the  secret  of  whose 
place  of  growth  however,  he  would  never 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  divulging.  At  length 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a  consid- 
erable tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed  of  it  in 
parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob  then  secured  the 
ground  on  which  his  favorite  pear  tree  stood, 
a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not 
long  afterwards  it  became  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Seckel,  who  introduced  this  remarkable  fruit 
to  public  notice  and  it  received  his  name. 
*  *  *  The  original  tree  still  exists  (or  did  a 
few  years  ago),  vigorous  and  fruitful.  Speci- 
mens of  its  pears  were  quite  lately  exhibited 
at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society.'* 

The  Pear  is  a  peculiar  fruit  in  one  respect, 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
viz. :  that  most  varieties  are  much  finer 
in  flavor  if  picked  from  the  tree  and  ripened 
in  the  house,  than  if  allowed  to  become  fully 
matured  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  they  are  very  few ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  know  a  great  many  varie- 
ties that  are  only  second  or  third  rate  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest 
and  richest  flavor  if  gathered  at  the  proper 
time  and  allowed  to  mature  in  the  house. 
This  proper  season  is  easily  known,  flrst,  by 
the  ripening  of  a  few  full  grown,  but  worm- 
eaten  specimens,  which  fall  soonest  from  the 
tree;  and  secondly,  by  the  change  of  color 
and  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its 
branch  on  gentlv  raising  the  fruit.  Pears 
are  grown  as  awarfs  and  standards;  the 
former  being  planted  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
apart,  the  latter  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  The 
dwarfs,  budded  on  the  quince  stock,  are 
mostly  used  for  garden  culture,  as,  from  their 
habit,  they  are  more  suitable,  besides  having 
the  invaluable  quality  of  coming  quicker  into 
bearing.    Time  was  when  the  adage  went» 
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**  He  that  plants  Pears,  plants  for  his  heirs ; " 
but  this  is  now  no  more  applicable  to  the  Pear 
than  to  the  Peach ;  for  we  can  have  fine  crops 
of  Pears  budded  on  the  Quince  in  three  to 
five  years  from  the  time  of  planting.  The 
following  vai'ieties  are  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation on  the  Quince.  All  are  hardy,  vigor- 
ous and  handsome  growers,  and  bear  well. 
iFor  descriptions,  see  nursery  catalogues.) 
)artlett,  Brandywine,  Margaret,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  Belle  Lucrative,  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock,  Beurre  Hardy,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  d'AnJou, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Lawrence.  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  following  well-known  sorts  will 
be  found  to  succeed  admirably,  grown  as 
standards.  01app*s  Favorite,  Souvenir  du 
Oongres,  Tyson,  Beurre  Bosc,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Hoosic,  Seckel,  Urbaniste,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Dana's  Hovey,  Winter  Neils,  Josephine  of 
Malines,  etc. 

Pear,  Avocado  or  Alligator.      Persea  gratia- 

sima. 
Pear.   Prickly.    See  Optmtia. 
Pear.    Strawberry.     Oereus  triangtdaria. 

Pearl  Bush.  The  popular  name  of  Exochorda 
grandiflora. 

Pearl  Millet.  PencUlaria  spiocUa,  This  fodder 
plant  has  been  largely  grown  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  promises  to  be  most  valuable 
for  that  purpose,  particularly  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  a  tender  plant ;  that  Is,  being  of 
tropical  origin  it  will  not  grow  until  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  are  in  the  condition  to  grow 
Com,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  or  such  plants  as 
require  a  high  temperature  for  growth.  Like 
all  plants  grown  for  fodder,  the  richer  the  soil 
the  greater  the  product.  We  quote  from  our 
published  article  on  the  subject  in  the  **  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,'*  November,  1878,  the  local- 
ity of  the  experiment  being  on  our  grounds  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.:**  Pearl  Millet  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  some  years  as  a  forage  plant  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  as  '  African 
Cane,*  'Egyptian  Millet,'  *  Japan  Millet,'  and 
in  some  places  as  *  Horse  Millet,'  and  *  Oat-tail 
Millet.'  But  little  was  known  of  it  at  the 
North  before  last  year,  and  then  only  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  hardly  allow  of  a  fair 
trial.  From  what  we  saw  of  it  in  1877,  we 
determined  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  this 
season.  A  piece  of  good,  strong,  loamy  ground 
was  prepared  as  if  for  a  Beet  or  Turnip  crop, 
by  manuring  with  stable  manure  at  the  rate 
of  ten  tons  to  the  acre,  plowing  ten  inches 
deep,  and  thoroughly  harrowing.  The  Millet 
was  then  sown  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  quarts  to  the  acre.  We 
sowed  on  the  15th  of  May,  about  the  date  we 
sow  corn,  and  in  twelve  days  the  plants  were 
up  so  that  a  cultivator  could  be  run  between 
the  rows,  after  which  no  further  culture  was 
necessary,  for  the  growth  became  so  rapid 
and  luxuriant  as  to  crowd  down  every  weed 
that  attempted  to  get  a  foothold.  The  first 
cutting  was  made  July  Ist,  foriy-five  days 
after  sowing.  It  was  then  seven  feet  high, 
covering  the  whole  ground,  and  the  crop,  cut 
three  inches  above  the  ground,  weighed,  green, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  per  acre;  this,  when 
dried,  gave  six  and  a  half  tons  per  acre, 
as  hay.  After  cutting,  a  second  growth 
started,  and  was  cut  August  15th,  forty-five 
days  from   the   time   of   the   first  cutting. 
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Its  height  w€is  nine  feet.  It  weighed  this 
time  at  the  rate  of  flf ty-flve  tons  to  the  acre, 
green,  and  eight  tons  oried.  The  third  crop 
started  as  rapidly  as  the  second,  but  the  oool 
September  nights  lessened  its  tropical  luxuri- 
ance, so  that  this  crop,  which  was  cut  on 
October  1st,  only  weighed  ten  tons  green,  and 
one  and  a  half  tons  dried.  The  growth  was 
simply  enormous,  thus :  First  crop  in  forty- 
five  days  gave  thirty  tons  green,  or  six  and 
a  half  tons  dry ;  second  crop  in  forty-five  days, 
gave  fifty-five  tons  green,  or  eight  tons  dry ; 
third  crop  in  forty-five  days,  gave  ten  tons 
green,  or  one  and  a  half  tons  dry ;  the  aggre- 
gate weight  being  ninety-five  tons  of  green 
fodder  in  135  days  from  the  date  of  sowing, 
and  sixteen  tons  when  dried  to  hay.  This 
exceeds  the  Glover  meadows  of  Mid-Lothian, 
which,  when  irrigated  by  the  sewage  from  the 
Gity  of  Edinburgh,  and  cut  every  four  weeks, 
gave  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  tons  of 
green  Glover  per  acre.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Pearl  Millet  is  equally  as  nutritious  as 
Gom  fodder,  which  it  resembles  even  more 
than  it  does  any  of  the  other  Millets.  We  found 
that  all  our  horses  and  cattle  ate  it  greedily, 
whether  green  or  dry.  If  sowing  in  drills  is 
not  practicable,  it  may  be  sown  broadcast, 
using  double  the  quantity  of  seed,  say  sixteen 
quarts  per  acre.  The  ground  should  be 
smoothed  by  the  harrow,  and  again  lightly 
harrowed  after  sowing.  If  rolled  after  har- 
rowing, all  the  better.  I  know  of  no  farm 
crop  that  will  better  repay  high  manuring, 
but,  so  great  is  its  luxuriance,  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  better  crop  without  manure  than  any 
other  plant  I  know  of.  In  those  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  where  hay  cannot  be  raised, 
this  is  a  substitute  of  the  easiest  culture ;  and 
being  of  tropical  origin,  it  will  luxuriate  in 
their  long  hot  summers.  Even  though  our 
Northern  seasons  may  be  too  short  to  mature 
the  seeds,  our  experiments  in  New  Jersey  this 
summer  show  what  abundant  crops  may  be 
expected  if  similar  conditions  are  secured. 
Pearl  Millet  as  a  fodder  plant  presents  a  new 
feature  in  our  agriculture,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
within  ten  years  we  shall  wonder  how  we 
ever  got  on  without  it.  As  we  have  had 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  manner  of  dry- 
ing Pearl  Millet  for  'Hay,'  we  would  state 
that  our  crop  was  sown  in  a  solid  block,  so 
that  when  cut  it  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
land  where  it  grew,  tied  in  sheaves,  and 
hung  up  on  an  extemporized  rail  fence.  This 
plan,  of  course,  would  not  answer  when  grown 
on  a  large  scale,  as  the  crop  is  so  enormous 
that  such  an  expedient  for  drying  would  be 
too  expensive  both  for  labor  and  rails,  and  as 
it  is  too  heavy  and  succulent  to  be  dried,  like 
Timothy  and  Glover,  on  the  ground  where  It 
is  cut,  it  must  be  removed,  for  to  attempt  to 
dry  it  where  it  grows  would  destroy  the 
second  crop.  Gircumstances,  of  course,  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  the  guide,  but  we  would 
suggest  that,  when  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
being  dried,  it  be  sown  in  beds,  say  twelve 
feet  wide,  with  alleys  six  feet  between,  where 
it  may  be  dried;  this,  of  course,  would  be  a 
loss  of  one-third  of  the  land  for  the  first  crop, 
but  it  would  be  little  or  no  loss  of  crop  in  the 
second,  for  the  Millet  would  spread  so  as  to 
fill  up  all  the  six  feet  of  alley." 

Pearl-Plant.    JJihospermum  officdnaU. 
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Pearls  of  Spain.  MuscaH  hotryoidea,  var. 
album. 

Pearl  Weed  or  Pearl  T77ort.    See  Sagina, 

Pearly  Bverlasting.    See  AtUennaria, 

Peoan  Nut  {Carya  olvoaformiB). 

The  Pecan  is  cultivated  quite  extensively 
now  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  may  be 
found  growing  on  river-banks  from  Indiana  to 
Texas.  Although  the  tree  is  well  known  for 
its  delicious  nuts,  which  constitute  an  article 
of  considerable  commerce,  it  has  not  been 
cultivated  systematically  for  profit  until  re- 
cently, except  in  a  few  localities  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  The  demand  for  Pecan-nuts  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  owners  of  land  in  the  South,  bor- 
dering on  river  bottoms,  would  do  well  to 
plant  it  with  the  thin  or  paper  shelled  variety. 
In  Florida  there  are  many  acres  of  low  rich 
land,  aptly  called  there  **  flat  woods,*'  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  drain,  and  which,  as 
the  trees  do  not  seem  to  mind  an  overflow  of 
water  occasionidly,  would  be  just  the  place  for 
Pecan  groves.  Land  along  the  bayous  and 
river-bottoms  all  over  the  Southern  States, 
being  comparatively  cheap,  owing  to  destruc- 
tive overfiows  of  water,  the  prospect  is  that 
much  of  this  waste  land  will  be  taken  up  by 
Pecan-groves,  which  will  well  repay  the 
planter  in  eight  or  ten  years  at  most.  Young 
groves  planted  some  few  years  ago  in  a  low 
flat-wood  as  an  experiment,  are  now  doing 
finely.  As  they  inci'ease  in  size  and  age  their 
growth  becomes  rapid  and  their  bearing  in- 
creases, the  crop  nearly  doubling  itself  eveiy 
year  or  two. 

Pectinate.  Pinnatifid,  or  pinnately  divided  into 
narrow  and  close  divisions,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

Pe'otis.  From  peeten,  a  comb ;  referring  to  the 
pappus.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoeitcB. 

A  large  genus  of  green-house  or  half-hardy 
annual  or  perennicd  herbs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  from  Brazil  or 
Bolivia  as  far  as  Mexico.  P.  angustifolia  is  a 
charming  annual,  well  suited  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. It  ranges  in  height  from  six  to  ten 
mches,  and  the  flowers  are  of  rich  golden  yel- 
low, and  so  freely  produced  as  to  form  dense 
cushions.  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1865. 

Pedalia'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
perennial,  rarely  annual  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  principally  Africa.  The 
order  is  allied  to  Bignoniacea,  but  differs  in 
the  divisions  of  the  seed  pod  and  the  wingless 
seeds.  The  seeds  of  Sesamum  indiio/m  and  8, 
orientiHe  yield  an  abundance  of  fixed  oil  of  good 
quality,  known  as  Sesamum  or  Gingile  Oil. 
The  young  seed- pods  of  Martynia,  the  Unicorn 
plant,  are  used  for  pickling.  Martynia,  Unak- 
ria  and  Seaamum,  are  exarriples  of  the  genera, 
which  number  about  a  dozen. 

Pedate.  Besembling  a  bird's  foot ;  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  palmate  leaf,  when  its  lower  lobes 
are  again  divided  and  directed  downwards,  as 
in  Scuc^rciga  pedatifida. 

Pedicel.  The  stalk  of  each  particular  flower  in 
a  cluster. 

Pedicula'ris.  From  pediculua,  a  louse ;  the  sup- 
posed effect  on  sheep  eating  it.  Nat.  Ord. 
8crophiUar%ace€B. 
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A  genus  of  plants  popularly  known  as 
Louse-worts.  P.  sylioaHoa  and  P.  pcUuslriay 
Indigenous  to  Qreat  Britain,  were  formerly 
supposed  to  produce  In  sheep  eating  them  the 
disease  which  gave  name  to  the  genus ;  but 
there  Is  no  good  reason  for  such  belief.  Some 
of  the  species  are  beautiful  little  plants,  with 
very  regular,  finely  out  leaves.  P.  Canadensis, 
the  Wood  Betony,  Is  a  rather  showy,  native 
perennial,  with  spikes  of  greenish-yellow  and 
purple  flowers,  common  in  open  woods  and  on 
banks,  flowering  from  May  till  July.  P.  lem- 
eeokUa  Is  brighter  In  color,  fkt>m  one  to  three 
feet  high,  and  Is  found  In  swamps  from  Oon- 
nectlcut  to  Virginia  and  Wlsoonsm.  It  flowers 
during  August  and  September. 

Fodflan'thua.  From  pedUon,  a  slipper,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Evphorbiacea, 

A  small  genus  of  curious  plants,  resembling 
in  habit  and  general  appearance  the  Euphorbia, 
to  which  genus  they  may  be  referred  for  culti- 
vation. 

Pednnole.  A  flower-stalk,  whether  of  a  single 
flower,  or  of  a  flower  cluster. 

Pe0-wt>ocL  A  name  applied  to  Oomua  aanguinea, 
and  EtianymuB  JESuropcBua, 

Pelargo'nitini.  Stork's  bill.  From  pelaraas,  a 
stork ;  referring  to  the  beak-like  formation  of 
the  seed-pod.    Nat.  Ord.  Oeraniacea. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green-shrubs, and  a  limited  number  of  bien- 
nials and  annuals.    They  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope;  a  few  occur  In 
Australia,  one  In  the  Oanaiy  Islands  and  one 
In  Asia  Minor.    The  Scarlet  kinds  are  popu- 
larly called  Geraniums,  though  very  different 
from  the  genus  of  that  name,  when  viewed  in 
a  botanical  sense.    The  greater  number  of 
kinds  cultivated  In  the  green-house  and  garden 
are  hybrids,  which  are  produced  witki  great 
facility  in  this  genus.    The  number  of  varieties 
already  produced,  embracing  a  great  range  of 
form  and  color,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  every 
year  adds  to  the  number  new  varieties  in  some 
respect  superior  to  any  before  introduced. 
The  improvements  in  the  foliage  even   has 
been  almost  as  marked  as  in  the  flower.    We 
have  now  a  suffldent  number  of  varieties  with 
ornamental  foliage  to  constitute  a  distinctive 
feature  In  the  green-house,  and  which  are  use- 
ful to  the  florist  in  making  up  his  bouquets, 
baskets,  and  ornamental  designs^    All  this 
is  due  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  florist.    We 
cannot  follow  up  the  history  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  choice  hybrids,  but  must  be 
content  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
species  to  which  the  various  classes  belong. 
All  the  species  noted  are  natives  of  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 
The  Fancy  and  Show  Felargonlums,  strictly 
green-house  varieties,  and  unsuitable  for  the 
border,  are  descendants  of  P.  grandiflorum, 
introduced  In  179i.    One  of  the  nybrlds  was 
called  **Lady  Washington,"  which  gave  the 
whole  class  the  popular  name,  *'  Lady  Wash- 
ington Geraniums."     Some  division  of  this 
class  also  have  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
French  Pelargoniums,  probably  because  they 
had  their  origin  with  the  French  hybridists. 
As  specimen  plants  for  green-house  or  con- 
servatoiy   decoration,  these    have    decided 
merit.    There  are  few  cultivated  plants  that 
make  a  more  beautiful  display,  when  they 
receive  the  care  and  attention  they  need.    P. 
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inquiMUM,  Scarlet  Pelargonium,  Is  one  of  the 
parents  of  that  large  and  Important  class  now 
known  as  Bedding,  Scarlet,  or  Zonal  Gera- 
niums, and  formerly  very  generally  called  Fish 
and  Horseshoe  Geraniums,  and  of  which  we 
now  have  an  Immense  variety  of  double  and 
single,   embracing  every  shade  of  scarlet, 
crimson,  rose,  carmine,   violet,  white,  etc. 
This  si>ecies  has  a  splendid  habit,  being  dwarf 
and  compact,  the  flowers  are  intense  scarlet, 
of  good  form  and  substance ;  it  has  large  reni- 
form,  indistinctly  ssoned  leaves,  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling,  when  rubbed,  an  aromatic 
odor,  which  is  unpleasant  to  most  persons. 
P.   zonaiSt  Zonal   Geranium,    or   Horseshoe 
Geranium,  so-called  from  a  dark,  discolored 
zone  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  is  a  smaller 
species  than  the  preceding,  and  has  the  leaves 
more  strongly  marked.     The  petals  of  the 
flower  are  narrower,  and  of  a  deep  carmine 
color.     A  variety  of  this,  P.  marginaluni,  is 
the  well-known  Silver-leaved  Geranium.    All 
the  "Tricolors,"  such  as  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset, 
Golden  Tricolor,  etc.,  have  originated  from 
the  above  few  species.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  beautiful  colors,  both  in 
foliage  and  flower,  have  been  produced  hastily, 
or  that  they  are  in  the  true  sense  hybrids. 
Persistent  cross  fertilization   of  the   many 
varieties,  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  given  us  the  rare  sorts 
enumerated  in  florists'  catalogues.    We  think 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  some 
of  the  "  Tricolors  "  are  simply  *•  Sports."    P. 
peUaium  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Geranium.    Of  this 
species  there  are  two  varieties  that  were 
introduced  in   1701,  and  from  these  have 
sprung  manv  beautiful   sorts,   which  grow 
rapidly  and  nower  freely.    From  their  grace- 
ful, trailing  habit  they  are  useful  for  window 
gardening  and  rustic  work.    Many  of  the  Ivv- 
leaved  have  handsome  double  flowers.     Of 
the  species,  besides  those  noted  above,  we 
will  briefly  mention  P.  eehinaiium,  introduced 
into  England  in  1797,  but  mostly  lost  sight  of 
until  recently,  except  in  collections  of  old 
plants.  It  is,  Indeed,  an  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultiva- 
tion for  cut  flowers.     The  foliage  Is  covered 
with  a  white,  silvery  down ;  the  lower  petals 
of  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the  upper 
ones  marked  or  blotched  with  dark  purple  or 
maroon.    In  their  habitat  several  variations 
in  color  appear,  but  are  all  of  the  same  general 
character.    P.  capiiatwn  is  the  popular  Bose 
Geranium,  which  was  Introduced  in  1690.    P. 
querc^oUum  is  the  larger  Oak-leaved  Geranium, 
Introduced  in  1774.  P.  graveolena  is  the  Lemon- 
scented  Gteranium ;  P.  ifU\foUum  is  the  Balm- 
scented  Geranium,  receiving  its  specific  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of 
the  Tine ;  P.  fraarans  is  the  Nutmeg-scented 
(Geranium,  Introduced  in  1731 ;  P.  UymadoswHi 
is  the  Pennyroyal  Geranium ;  P.  qraltwn  is  the 
Oitron-scented  Geranium;  P.  odorata  is  the 
Apple-scented  Geranium.    Between  some  of 
the  above  species  hybrids  have  been  produced, 
but  we  cannot  trace  them  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  and  therefore  make  no  mention  of 
them. 

Peleoy'phora.  Hatchet  Gactus.  From  peiaky- 
phoroSf  hatchet-bearing,  referring  to  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  the  tubercles  to  a 
hatchet.    Nat.  Ord.  OactacetM, 
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P.  AseO^ormiB,  the  only  desoribed  species, 
has  white  and  rose  colored  flowers,  borne 
near  the  summit  of  the  stem.  It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Mammillarias,  but  in  place 
of  the  spines  of  that  g^nus  it  bears  two  rows 
of  flat  homy  scales,  which  overlap  like  the 
tiles  on  a  roof.  It  was  introduced  from  Mex- 
ico in  1843. 

Pele'xia.  From  pelez,  a  helmet,  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  back  sepals.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
coea, 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  species  are  not  veiy 
ornamental,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Pelican-Flower.  A  common  name  for  Ari8U>- 
lochia  grandijlora, 

Pe'Ilaea.  An  extensive  genus  of  Ferns,  both 
native  and  exotic,  many  of  them  very  hand- 
some. P.  gr<ieUi8,  and  P.  airopurpurea,  are 
our  best  known  native  species.  According  to 
later  authorities  many  of  the  species  formerly 
placed  under  PkUylama,  AUo»oru8y  Pteris^  etc., 
are  now  classed  with  this  genus.  As  consti- 
tuted at  present  it  contains  upwards  of  sixty 
species. 

PeUiole.     A  thin  skin  that  envelopes  certain 
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Pellio'nia.  Named  after  A.  A.  PeUion,  an  officer 
in  Freycinet's  voyage  round  the  world.  Nat. 
Ord.  UrticaeecB. 

A  genus  of  stove-house  plants,  often  creep- 
ing at  the  base ;  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern 
Asia,  as  far  as  Japan  and  the  Paciflo  Islands. 
P.  Daweauana  Is  by  its  pendant  habit  admir- 
ably adapted  for  basket-work  for  the  green- 
house. The  leaves  much  resemble  Trades- 
eaanJtia  eebrina  in  shape,  but  are  much  more 
handsome.    The  centre  of  the  leaves  is  light 

£den,  with  abroad  band  around  the  margin  of 
rk  brown  or  chocolate.  At  first  sight  it 
would  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  flne- 
foliaged  Begonias  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  genus.  Introduced  from  Cochin  China  in 
1880. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.    See  ArUhemia. 

PelUtory  of  the  WaU.    Parietaria  oJfMndlia. 

Pelc'ria.  An  irregular  flower,  become  irregular 
by  a  monstrous  development  of  complemen- 
tary irregularities  (Prof.  Asa  Gray). 

Pelta'ndra.  From  pelte,  a  buckler,  and  anert  a 
man.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea. 

P.  Virginica,  formerly  called  Arum  Viraini- 
cum,  is  a  common  aquatic  plant,  in  shallow 
waters,  from  New  York  southward.  The 
root-stock  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  starch. 

Peltate.  Target-shaped,  shield-like;  attached 
by  the  middle,  as  the  leaf  of  Tropceolum. 

Peltatifid.    When  a  peltate  leaf  is  sub-divided. 

Pelviform.    Shallowly  cup-shaped;  basin-like. 

Penang  Lawyers.    See  Licudla. 

Penoil  Plower.    The  genus  8tylo8a$Uhee. 

Pendulous.    Drooping ;  hanging  down. 

Penioilla'ila.  From  penidUtia,  a  pencil ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  spikes.    Nat.  Ord.  uramina4sea. 

A  genus  of  grasses  now  included  under 
Penniaetum. 

Pentoillate,  Penloilliform.  Resembling  a 
oamers-hair  pencil ;  consisting  of,  or  covered 
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with  hairs,  which  are  nearly  parallel  with  each 
other.  Sometimes  marked  with  color,  as  if 
laid  on  in  streaks  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

Pennlform.  Having  the  ribs  of  a  leaf  arranged 
in  a  pinnated  leaf,  but  confluent  at  the  point 
as  in  the  Date  Palm. 

Penninerved,  Penniveined.  Having  main  veins 
or  ribs,  running  straight  from  the  margins,  at 
equal  distances. 

Pennise'tom.  From  penna,  a  feather,  and  Mta, 
a  bristle;  referring  to  the  long  feathered 
bristles  of  the  flower  spikes.  Nat.  Ord. 
GraminaeecB. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses  of  no  sgricultural 
value,  but  affording  one  or  two  species  that 
are  highly  prized  in  the  ornamental  garden, 
and  for  their  uses  as  dried  grasses  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  they  are  employed. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  is  Fmniaehtm 
Umgyaiylum,  and  for  a  low  growing  grass  there 
is  none  more  to  be  desired.  The  heads  are 
cylindrical  in  form  and  their  weight  bends 
down  their  slender  culms  into  every  viurlety  of 
the  line  of  beauty ;  the  glumes  and  paleflB  are 
of  delicate  whiteness,  and  the  styles  so  long 
and  feathery  that  they  resemble  tassels  of 
white  chenille.  It  grows  from  two  to  three 
feet  high  and  forms  a  very  handsome  clump. 
P.  lat^oUum  (syn.  Qymnothrix  lat^oUum), 
introduced  from  Montevideo  in  1869,  is  also 
a  very  ornamental  perennial  species,  with 
beautiful  nodding  spikes.  It,  as  well  as  P. 
Umgyatyhim,  should  be  taken  up  at  the  approach 
of  winter  and  placed  under  cover. 

Pennyroyal.  The  common  name  of  Mentha 
Pidegium. 

Pennyroyal.  American.  The  popular  name  of 
Hedeoma  pulegeoidea. 

Pennyroyal.  Bastard.  Trichoatema  dichoto- 
mum. 

Pennyroyal.    False.    JaatUkua  cotndeus. 

Pennyroyal.    Tree.    ScUur^a  viminea. 

Pennywort.  SibUiorpea  JEuropoBo:  also  CbCjf- 
ledon  UmbUicua,  antl  Linaria  Oymbalaria. 

Pennywort.    Marsh.    Hydrocotyle  mdgaris, 

Pennyrirort.    Water.  Hydrocotyle  Americana. 

Pentade'sma.  From  pentCt  Ave,  and  desma,  a 
bundle ;  the  stamens  are  disposed  In  bundles 
of  five.    Nat.  Ord.  GvUtferoB. 

P.  htUryacea,  the  Butter  and  Tallow  Tree 
of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  large  tree,  yielding  in 
several  parts,  especially  in  the  fruit,  when  out, 
a  yellow  greasy  Juice,  whence  is  derived  its 
popular  name.  The  loaves  are  large,  leathery, 
beautifully  marked  with  numerous  parallel 
veins ;  the  flowers  large  and  handsome,  soli- 
tary and  terminal.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be 
edible.  It  was  introduced  in  1H22  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood. 

Pentape'ra.  From  pente,  five,  and  pera,  a  bag ; 
referring  to  the  flve-celled  ovary.  P.  sieiiia, 
the  only  described  species,  is  a  low.  much- 
branched.  Heath- like  shrub,  a  native  of 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Barca,  distinguished 
from  the  true  Heaths  by  its  pentamerous 
flowers  (which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  points  out 
is  not  a  constant  character),  by  its  large 
sepals  and  pubescent  ovary.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  European 
Heaths,  and  are  pure  white. 
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Pmntmpt&ry'ifwaDL  From  penie,  five,  and  piery- 
piofi,  a  Bznall  wing.    Nat.  Ord.  Vaeciniaeem. 

A  Bmail  genus  of  green-house  shrubs.natives 
of  the  temperate  Himalayas  and  the  Khasia 
Mountains.  The  flowers  are  red,  yellow,  or 
white  bedewed  with  red,  rather  large  and 
showy.  P.Jlafmm,  flowers  yellow,  margined 
with  red ;  A  rugosum,  flowers  nearly  white, 
beautifully  marbled  with  purple  or  blood-red 
bands,  and  P.  aerpens,  with  bright  red  flowers, 
are  the  best  known  species,  and  are  all  neat 
and  attractive  plants.  As  they  are  naturally 
epiphytal  in  thoir  habits,  they  can  be  grown 
in  hanging-baskets  or  pots  as  desired,  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Pentarba'phia.  From  pente,  flve,  and  rop^is,  a 
needle;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  open 
calyx.  A  genus  of  OesnarcusecBf  composed  of 
shrubby  or  half-shrubby  plants  inhabiting  the 
West  India  Islands,  a  few  being  also  found  in 
Central  America.  Several  species  with  bright 
red,  or  scarlet  flowers  are  in  cultivation.  For 
culture,  etc.,  see  Oesnera. 

Pe'ntas.  From  penU,  flve;  referring  to  the 
number  of  petals  and  stamens.  Nat.  Ord. 
RtMaeecB, 

P.  cameo,  the  best  known  species,  is  a  very 
handsome  green-house  plant  with  delicate 
flesh-colored  flowers,  copiously  produced  in 
dense  corvmbs  or  cymes.  It  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  richness  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  the  lengthened  period  during  which  they 
are  produced,  and  although  it  requires  a  hot- 
house to  flower  freely  in  winter,  yet  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  green-house,  and  will  then  bloom 
from  April  till  the  following  October.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  in  the  hot-bed  or  green-house  in  spring ; 
the  young  plants  will  bloom  freely  during  the 
summer.  Introduced  from  South  Africa  in 
1842. 

Pentla'ndla.  Named  after  J.  B,  Pentland,  an 
English  consul-general  in  Peru.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUidacea, 

A  small  genus  of  very  showy  green-house 
bulbous  plants  from  Peru.  P.  tnmicUa,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  species,  bears  a  solitary 
lanceolate  leaf,  appearing  before  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  a  solid  scape  supporting 
an  umbel  of  about  half  a  dozen  drooping  ver- 
milion colored  flowers.  They  flower  in  early 
autumn,  and  should  rest  during  winter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Amaryllis.  They 
were  flrst  introduced  In  1836,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  offsets.  This  genus  is  incluaed 
under  Urceolina  by  some  authors. 

Pentste'moiL  Fromp«nto,  flve,  and  atemouj  a 
stamen ;  there  are  four  perfect  stamens  and 
one  imperfect.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophulariaoeeB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Several  of  the  species  are 
common  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  The 
more  showy  species,  those  usually  cultivated, 
are  natives  of  Texas,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Bocky  Mountains,  etc.,  and  Mexico.  Those 
introduced  into  the  garden  are  beautiful 
plants,  growing  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
with  white,  pink,  scarlet,  blue,  or  purple 
flowers,  produced  freely  from  April  until 
October.  Within  the  past  few  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  garden 
varieties  or  so-called  hybrids  of  the  Pent- 
stemon,  by  Judicious  selection  of  seminal 
varieties  of  P.  Hartwegii,  P.  CobcBa,  and  P. 
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Oentianoides^  which,  though  they  possess  a 
wide  variation  in  color,  laok  the  beautiful 
clear  blue  which  we  flnd  in  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. Most  of  them  grow  well  in  a  light  loam. 
Thev  should  have  as  dry  a  situation  as  the 
garden  affords,  as  they  suffer  more  from  wet 
than  cold,  and  are  the  better  of  the  protection 
of  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  Several  of  the 
Galifornian  species,  of  late  introduction,  are 
very  difficult  to  winter  over  in  the  border ; 
being  found  In  a  coarse,  sandy  soil,  and  their 
period  of  rest  being  the  dry  season,  they 
seem  little  Inclined  to  adapt  themselves  to 
our  climate.  The  beauty  and  profusion  of 
the  flowers  will,  however,  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion they  may  need  against  the  elements. 
Many  of  the  species  will  flower  the  flrst 
season  from  seed,  if  sown  in  the  green-house, 
or  on  an  early  hot-bed,  and  once  transplanted 
before  being  transferred  to  the  open  border. 
The  following  species  are  all  desirable:  P. 
azureua,  P.  barhaiuat  P.  campanulaiua,  P.  CbbcBO, 
P.  diffusua,  P.  Fautteri,  P.  heterophyUua,  P. 
JaffrayanuSf  P.  Murrayonua,  P,  prooeruSt  P. 
Soouleriy  etc. 

Peo'ny.    See  PoBonta, 

Pepero'mia.  From  piper,  pepper,  and  amoioa, 
similar.    Nat.  Ord.  P^peraeetB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green and  herbaceous  ornamental-leaved 
plants,  abundant  in  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  southern 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  majority 
are  small  creeping  plants  with  fleshy  leaves, 
growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  or  on  damp  rocks ; 
others  are  more  erect,  of  a  shrubby  character, 
and  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  Several  of 
the  species  have  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage ; 
prominent  among  them  is  P.  maculoaa,  a  dwfurf- 
growlng  species,  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
but  very  beautiful  foliage.  This  species  is 
readily  increased  by  leaf  cuttings,  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Begonia  Rex.  It  is  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo.  First  introduced  in 
1790.  P.  resediB/lora,  or  Mignonette  flowered, 
introduced  from  New  Grenada  in  1870,  bears 
small,  spire-like  spikes  of  white  flowers  at  the 
apex  of  pink  stems,  the  lower  portions  of 
which  are  furnished  with  small  velvety  leaves. 
It  is  used  for  button-hole  bouquets,  and  is 
suitable  for  florists'  work  generally.  P.  hrevi- 
pea  (syn.  P.  proatrcUa)^  introduced  in  1880,  has 
round,  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  variesated  with 
light  and  dark  shades  of  green,  and  a  brown- 
ish tinge.  They  are  borne  on  long  slender 
stems,  which  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
when  pendulous,  grow  rapidly,  and  may  be 
readily  increased  by  pegging  small  portions  of 
the  stem  down  on  the  soil.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  basket  culture,  well-grown  speci- 
mens furnishing  beautiful  drooping  sprays 
four  to  flve  feet  long. 

Pepo.  '*A  one-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior 
fruit,  with  parietal  placentie,  and  a  pulpy 
interior,  as  a  Gourd." — lAndley. 

Pepper.    See  Pij^er. 

Pepper.    Bird.    Capaieum  hacoahun. 

Pepper-bush.  Sweet.  A  common  name  for 
CCuhra  alntfolia. 

Peppergraas.    See  Lepidwm, 

Pepperidge.    See  Nyaaa. 
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Peppermint.    Mentha  piperita. 

Pepper-root.    See  Dentaria. 

Pepper  Shrub.    See  Schinus. 

Pepper  Vine.  A  popular  name  of  Ampelopaie 
bipinnata. 

Pepper.  White,  is  Piper  nigrum  with  the  black 
husks  removed. 

Pepperwort.    See  Lepidium. 

Peppermint-Tree.  A  common  name  for  several 
species  of  JEucalypttia. 

Perennials.  Plants  which  last  for  several  years 
are  termed  Perennials.  This  term  Is  most 
generally  applied  to  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
of  this  character,  when  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  which  are  perennials, 
and  those  which  are  of  only  annual  or  biennial 
duration.  For  a  selection  of  which,  see  **  Her- 
baceous Plants." 

Perennis.    Lasting  from  year  to  year. 

Pere'ekia.  Barbadoes  Grooseberry.  Named  after 
Nicholas  F.  Pieresk^  a  French  patron  of  botany. 
The  generic  name  is  sometimes  written  Pier- 
eada.    Nat.  Ord.'OoctooeeB. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  a  dozen  species, 
and  is  allied  to  the  Cactus.  Some  are  tree- 
like and  have  woody  stems,  but  they  are 
mostly  shrubs  with  fleshy  stems,  flat  leaves, 
and  round  branches  armed  with  tufts  of 
spines,  and  bearing  terminal  solitary  or  clus- 
tered flowers,  generally  on  short  stalks.  P. 
acideata  is  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Barbadoes 
Gooseberry  or  (Gooseberry  Shrub.  It  grows 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  the  stem  armed  with 
bundles  of  straight  spines,  and  having  trailing 
branches  bearing  oblong,  elliptical  leaves  and 
clusters  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  and  vellow, 
eatable,  and  pleasant-tasted  fruit,  which  is 
used  in  making  preserves,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  common  garden  (Gooseberry  is 
used.  This  species  is  an  excellent  subject  to 
graft  Epiphyllums,  etc.,  on,  and  Is  much  used 
for  that  purpose.  P.  Bleo  is  called  Bleo  by  the 
natives  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  indigen- 
ous. It  is  a  shrub  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  rather  soft,  fleshy  leaves,  flve  or  six 
inches  long,  of  an  elliptical  form,  sharppolnted 
at  the  top,  and  tapenng  to  the  base.  It  bears 
handsome  rose-colored  flowers,  with  ten 
petals  in  two  series,  the  inner  of  which  are 
the  largest  and  deepest  colored.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  a  salad  in  Panama.  Propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Perfect.    Complete  In  all  the  usual  parts. 

Perfoliate.  When  the  two  basal  lobes  of  an 
amplexicaul  leaf  are  united  together,  the  leaf 
completely  surrounding  the  stem,  so  that  the 
stem  seems  to  pass  through  the  leaf,  as  in 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum  (Boneset). 

Perforate.  Pierced  with  holes,  or  with  trans- 
parent dots  resembling  holes,  as  an  Orange 
leaf. 

Pergula'ria.  From  peraiila,  trellis- work ;  refer- 
ring to  its  quick  climbing  growth.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aadq^riadaoetB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbers,  allied  to  St^hanotia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  remarkable  for  their  sweet-scented 
greenish  white  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Java,  but  are  yery  little 
cultivated. 
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Periantli.  The  calyx  and  corolla  combined; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  look  so  much  alike 
that  they  cannot  be  reaidily  distinguished,  aa 
in  a  Hyacinth. 

Pericarp.  The  shell  or  rind  of  all  fruits  taken 
as  a  whole.  When  It  separates  into  layers, 
each  layer  may  have  a  dlffeinent  name,  but  the 
whole  is  stiil  the  pericarp. 

Peridadium.  The  sheathing  base  of  a  leaf  when 
it  expands  and  surrounds  the  supporting 
branch ;  the  dilated,  sheathing  base  of  some 
petioles,  especially  among  Umbellifers. 

Perlciinlnm.  The  involucre  of  the  flower-heads 
of  Composites. 

Periderm,  Peridennia.  The  outer  cellular  layer 
of  biu'k  below  the  epidermis. 

Perigynona.  Growing  upon  some  part  which 
surrounds  the  ovary,  usually  the  calvx,  though 
sometimes  the  corolla  is  also  included  within 
the  meaning. 

Perl'lla.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
Ord.  IxUnaUB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  natives  of 
China  and  East  Indies.  P.  ocymoidM  criepa 
(syn.  P.  Nankmenaia)  has  deep  purple  leaves, 
and  at  one  time  was  much  used  as  an  orna- 
mental border  plant,  but  from  its  somewhat 
weedy  appearance  and  wonderful  productive- 
ness, it  has  been  pretty  generally  discarded. 

Periplo'oa.  From  periplokef  an  intertwining; 
referring  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
A8clepiadace(B» 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  and 
green-house  evergreen  twiners,  inhabiting 
southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  P.  Qraea, 
an  ornamental  species,  has  long  been 
known  in  cultivation,  and  is  very  common  In 
the  hedge-rows  of  southern  Europe.  It  has 
purplish  flowers,  arranged  in  axillary  clusters. 
The  Juice  of  this  species  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  and  is  used  in  the  East  for 
destroying  wolves.  Propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings. 

Peri'ptera.  From  perkttera,  a  shuttlecock ;  al- 
luding to  the  resemblance  In  the  form  of  the 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  M<Unace(B, 

M.  punicea  is  a  pretty  little  shrub  with 
crimson  flowers,  introduced  from  Spain  in 
1814.  It  grows  freely  in  a  compost  of  loam 
and  peat,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
seeds. 

Periate'ila.  From  peristero,  a  dove ;  in  allusion 
to  the  dove-like  appearance  of  the  column. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaoeoR, 

A  small  genus  of  splendid  terrestrial  Or- 
chids. The  best  known  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  species  is  P.  elata,  a  native  of  Panama, 
where  it  is  known  as  El  Spirito  Sa$UOt  the 
Holv  Ghost  Plant ;  the  reason  of  this  name  ia 
obvious  on  looking  at  the  flower ;  the  central 
member  exhibits  a  column,  which,  with  its 
summit  and  the  projecting  gland  of  the  pollen 
masses,  together  with  the  erect  wings,  bears 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a 
dove ;  hence  the  English  name  of  Dove  Flower. 
Its  flower  stem  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet,  its  upper  portion,  for  about 
one-third  of  the  length,  being  covered  with 
nearly  round,  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  each 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  and  of  a 
creamy  white,  with  small  lilac  specks  on  the 
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base  of  the  lip.  They  should  be  grown  In 
well-drained  pots  of  light,  rich,  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  liberal  mixture  of  fine  sand  and  broken 
charcoal.  They  succeed  well  In  an  ordinary 
green-house,  but  are  Impatient  of  much  water, 
particularly  when  at  rest.  They  flower  during 
the  summer  months,  and  remain  In  bloom 
several  weeks.  It  Is  propagated  by  division, 
and  was  Introduced  In  1826. 

Pexistro'phe.    From  periatrophe,  turning  round. 

In  reference  to  the  corolla,  which  Is  twisted 

so  as  to  be  upside  down.     Nat.  Ord.  Accm- 

ihacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 

Slants,  natives  of  India,  with  small  purple 
owers  produced  In  winter,  and  continuing  In 
full  beauty  for  several  weeks.  P.  anauet^Ua 
variegcUa,  an  ornamental  plant,  with  foliage 
variegated  with  yellowish- white  and  green ;  it 
is  a  very  useful  plant  in  window  gardening  or 
rustic  work,  and  is  propagated  readily  by  cut- 
tings. 

Pexl'toma.  From  perUomSj  a  cutting  round 
about ;  referring  to  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Nat. 
Ord.  CapparidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annual  herbs  now 
included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
Cleome,  P.  aurea  is  the  only  species  of  inter- 
est. 

Peilwinkle.    See  Vtnoa, 

Ferne'ttya.  Named  after  Don  PerfyeUy,  author 
of  '*  A  Voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands."  Nat. 
Ord.  EriaicecR. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen,  white 
flowering  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our 
winter  without  protection,  and  have  no  merits 
that  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  green-house. 

Perono'spora.  A  genus  of  minute  Fungi,  all 
growing  In,  or  upon  living  plants.  The  species 
that  lias  done  most  harm  and  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  is  the  Potato  disease  Fungus,  P.  infea- 
tofw,  known  also  as  Phytopkbhora  infeatana. 
There  are  many  other  species  that  attack 
various  vegetables  such  as  Parsley,  Oarrots, 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  Peas,  Spinach,  etc.,  and 
are  frequently  most  Injurious  to  these  plants. 
As  it  is  now  well  understood  that  these  Fungi 
live  inside  the  host-plants,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  the  parasite  without 
destroying  the  plant,  all  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
since  a  cure  of  the  diseased  plant  is  practi- 
cally hopeless.  AU  diseased  plants  are  liable 
to  communicate  the  disease  to  healthy  plants 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  burned,  that  being 
the  oniy  certain  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Perae'a.  Alligator  or  Avocado  Pear.  A  name 
applied  by  Theophrastus  to  an  Egyptian  tree. 
Nat.  Ord.  LawrcuxcB, 

The  Alligator  Pear,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  grows  upon  a  tree  about  the  size  of 
the  Apple-tree.  The  tree  has  oblong,  veiny 
loaves,  and  yellowish-green  flowers.  The  fruit, 
which  is  the  size  of  a  large  Pear,  is  considered 
by  the  natives  one  of  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world,  though  strangers  do  not  at  first  relish 
it.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  firm  pulp, 
possessing  a  buttery  or  marrow-like  taste, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  called  Vegetable 
Marrow  or  Midshipman's  Butter.  It  Is  usually 
eaten  with  spice,  lime-juice,  or  pepper  and 
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salt.    The  trees  cannot  be  induced  to  grow 
excepting  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries. 

Persian  Powder.  A  valuable  Insecticide  manu- 
factured from  the  fiowers  of  P^frethrum  roaeum 
and  other  species. 

Pe'raioa.  The  Peach.  So  named  from  Peraiat 
its  supposed  native  country.  Nat.  Ord. 
RoacieetB. 

A  small  genus  now  included  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  under  Prunua.  P.  wUgaria  and 
its  variety  P.  V.  Usvia  are  well  known  and 
much  esteemed  fruits;  for  culture  and  descrip- 
tion of  which,  see  Peach  and  Nectarine. 

Persioa'ila.  A  common  name  for  Polygonum 
Peraicaria. 

Persinunoii.    See  Dioapyroa  Virginiana, 

PeiBiinmoii.    Japanese.    See  Dioapyroa  Kaki. 

Persistent.  Bemalnlng  beyond  the  period 
when  such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  the  leaves 
of  evergreens,  and  the  civlyx,  etc.,  of  such 
flowers  as  remain  during  the  growth  of  the 
fruit. 

Personate.    Masked ;  a  bilabiate  corolla,  with  a 

S rejection  or  palate  in  the  throat,  as  of  the 
napdragon. 

Peno'onia.  Named  after  C.  H,  Peraoon,  author 
"Synopsis  Plantarum"  and  other  botanical 
works.  An  extensive  genus  of  Proteacea,  com- 
prising some  sixty  species  of  green-house 
ornamental  shrubs  found  in  most  parts  of 
Australia.  One  species,  P.  Toro,  a  lofty  tree, 
is  found  in  Now  Zealand.  A  number  of 
species  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  admir- 
able for  large  conservatories.  They  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots. 

Pertnse.     Having  slits  or  holes. 

Peru.    Balsam  of.    Myroxylon  Peruiferum. 

Peru.    Marvel  of.    See  MirabUia  Jaiapa, 

Peruvian  Bark.    See  Cinchona, 

Peruvian  Daffodil.  A  common  name  for  Hymen- 
ocaUia  {lamene)  CakUhina. 

Pea.  The  Latin  for  the  foot  or  stalk ;  as  in  com- 
pounds, Brevipes,  short-stalked;  Longlpes, 
long-stalked,  etc. 

Pesoato'rea.  A  genus  of  Orchids  now  Included 
under  Zygopetalum. 

Petaloste'mon.  Prairie  Clover.  From  petalon, 
a  petal,  and  atemon,  a  stamen,  referring  to  the 
peculiar  union  of  these  organs  in  this  genus, 
x^at.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  perennial 
herbs  closely  allied  to  Dalea^  natives  of  the 
southern  United  States.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
colored,  purplish  violet,  or  white.  P.  oandidua, 
and  P.  violaoeua  are  both  good  subjects  for  the 
herbaceous  border. 

Petaloid.  Similar  to  a  petal  in  color  and 
texture. 

Petals.  The  division  of  the  corolla,  or  flower 
when  they  are  not  united  to  each  other  by 
their  edges. 

Petasi'tea.  From  petaaoa,  an  umbrella ;  alluding 
to  the  size  of  the  foliage.  A  genus  of  Chm- 
poaUcB,'  natives  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
America.  Many  of  the  species  formerly 
included  under  TuaailagOt  have  now  been 
referred  to  this  genus.  They  are  principally 
coarse-growing  weeds  though  some  of  the 
species  being  very  early  flowering  are  worth 
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cultivation.     P.  mUgaria  Is  the  Bog  Bhubarb, 
or  Butter  Bur. 

Petiole.    The  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf. 

Petiole.  Common.  The  first  and  principal 
leaf-stalk  in  compound  leaves. 

Petive'ria.  Named  after  Jamea  Petiver,  a  dis- 
tinguished botanist  of  London.  1665-1718.  Nat. 
Ord.  PhytolcuMcecB. 

P.  AUieicea,  or  Guinea  Hen  Weed,  the  only 
cultivated  species,  is  an  ornamental,  slender, 
erect  green-house  plant,  with  an  onion-like 
smell.  It  is  found  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  and 
is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 

Petree'a.  Linnasus  dedicated  this  genus  to 
Robert  James,  Liord  Petrel  a  celebrated  patron 
of  botany,  who  died  in  1742.  Nat.  Oni.  Verbenr 

A  genus  of  twining  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  P. 
vohtbUia  and  some  of  the  other  species  are 
very  beautiful  flowering  climbers.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  deep  violet  color,  and  pro- 
duced in  graceful  racemes,  and  are  increased 
by  cuttings  in  spring.  They  were  flrst  intro- 
duced in  1834. 

PetrsBOS,  PetrosuA.  Growing  in  rocky  or  stony 
places. 

Petzo'binm.  From  petros,  a  rock,  and  5<o,  to 
live,  alluding  to  the  habitat  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB. 

P.  arboreumt  the  only  described  species.  Is 
an  ornamental  green-house  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers.  Introduced  from  St.  Helena  In  1816, 
It  succeeds  well  in  sandy  loam,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Petroca'Jlls.  From  petros,  a  rook,  and  kcUos, 
beautiful;  the  plant  adorns  the  rocks  on 
which  it  grows.    Nat.  Ord.  OruciferoB. 

P.  Pyrenaicat  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty 
little  tufted  plant,  peculiar  to  Alpine  places  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  growing  in  dense  patches, 
like  many  of  the  Saxifrctgaa.  The  stems,  an 
inch  or  two  high,  are  densely  clothed  with 
wedge-shaped,  iobed  leaves,  and  terminate  in 
a  raceme  of  rather  large,  purplish  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  small,  oval,  swollen, 
two-celled  seed-pods.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
plant  for  a  rockery,  but  must  be  given  but  lit- 
tle soil  and  the  most  complete  drainage.  Syn. 
Draba^ 

Petrooo'amea  Sinenaia.  A  new  genus  of  Oea- 
neroLcew,  of  which  the  present  species  is  the 
only  one  so  far  described.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  plant  with  violet  or  blue  flowers  and 
resembling  a  Violet  in  habit.  It  was  found 
by  Dr.  Henry  (1888)  growing  on  the  surface  of ■ 
a  rock  in  the  oottom  of  a  small  cave  near 
Ichang  (China)  with  the  leaves  closely  pressed 
against  the  rock. 

Petro'phila.  From  petroa,  a  rock,  and  pkileo, 
to  love ;  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  growth. 
Nat.  Ord.  Protetusem, 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-flve  species  of 
green-house  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia, 
with  white  or  yellow  flowers  in  dense,  termi- 
nal spikes  or  cones.  They  are  seldom  culti- 
vated except  In  large  conservatories. ' 

FetroaeU'ntun.  A  synonym  for  Apwm  Peiroaeli- 
num,  which  see. 

Petti^ee,  or  Pettigme.  A  common  name  for 
Buacua  aculeatua. 
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Pettiwhin.  A  popular  name  for  Oeniata  AnffUca 
and  Ononia  arvenaia, 

Petu'nga.  Peetunga  is  the  name  of  P.  Jto^- 
imrghii  in  Bengal.    Nat.  Ord.  RvbiaoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  plant-stove 
shrubs,  natives  of  eastern  Bengal,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  P. 
Roxbwrghiit  the  only  cultivated  species,  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  with  white  flowers; 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  in  heat. 

Petu'nia.  From  jpetun,  Brazilian  name  for 
tobacco,  to  which  the  Petunia  is  allied.  Nat. 
Ord.  Sokmacem, 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, all  natives  of  South  America,  and 
mostly  conflned  to  Brazil.  Though  coming 
from  a  tropical  country,  where  they  are 
strictly  perennial,  they  may  be  grown  as 
hardy  annuals.  In  the  whole  range  of  what 
are  called  *'  bedding  plants,"  there  is  not  an 
individual  that  can  be  said  to  exceed  in  gen- 
eral usefulness  the  Petunia.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  seeding  themselves  when 
once  planted,  growing  in  any  soil  that  will 
sustain  plant  life,  and  producing  the  most 
showy  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Few,  if  any,  plants  have  come  so  rapidly  into 
popular  favor,  or  have  been  so  much  improved 
by  hybridization  and  cultivation.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  comparatively  unknown, 
and  now  there  is  not  a  garden,  either  large  or 
small,  where  they  are  not  grown ;  nor  are  they 
conflned  to  the  garden,  as  the  windows  of  the 
worlLshop  and  the  humble  tenement  so  cheer- 
ily testify.  P.  n}fcia>gin%fiora^  the  common 
White  Petunia,  was  flrst  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  Brazil  in  1823.  It  was  but  little  culti- 
vated, and  only  in  the  green-houses  as  a  peren- 
nial, until  1830.  At  this  period  P.  HolaoBa  or  P. 
Phcmida,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  intro- 
duced from  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  Mr.  Tweedie, 
a  botanical  collector,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  would  propagate  freely  from 
seed,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  widely 
disseminated.  It  was  flgured  and  sent  out 
flrst  as  ScUpigloaaia  inti^rifolia  and  Nierem- 
hergia  PhcRnida.  From  these  two  species  all 
our  garden  varieties  have  been  produced.  To 
Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  flrst  hybridized  these  species, 
the  result  being  the  magnificent  blotched  and 
striped  varieties  now  so  extensively  oulli- 
vated.  His  first  efTort  was  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success,  the  hybrids  being  as 
perfectly  and  distinctly  marked  as  any  since 
produced.  These  were  for  a  number  of  years 
offered  in  seedsmen's  catalogues  as  "  Bucha- 
nan's Hybrids."  Many  other  splendid  sorts 
have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and 
among  them  the  "Fringed  Petunia,'**  from 
which  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  getting 
a  double  variety,  finely  fringed.  Many  double 
varieties  are  now  sent  out  each  season,  claim- 
ing special  merit.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
green-house  culture,  but  for  massing  or  ex- 
tended bordera,  the  best  marked  single  varie- 
ties are  far  superior,  because  they  produce 
their  fiowers  in  greater  abundance,  where  a 
mass  of  any  particular  color  is  desired,  it  is 
better  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  favorite  kinds 
in  the  fall.  For  the  mixed  border,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  where  wanted  to  grow ;  or,  if 
wanted  to  fiowor  early,  seed  jxiaj  be  sown  in 
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the  green-house  or  in  a  hot-bed,  and  trans- 
planted Into  the  border.  If  the  soil  I0  rich, 
the  plants  should  be  set  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  A  peculiarity  of  the  blotched  varieties, 
particularly  among  the  double  ones,  is  that, 
when  propagated  from  cuttings  for  a  few 
years,  the  tendency  is  to  run  back  to  the  dark 
color,  all  white  markings  being  obliterated. 
Plants  from  cuttings  will  flower  from  June 
until  after  they  have  had  several  degrees  of 
frost. 

Penoe'daniun.  The  old  Greek  name  used  by 
Hippocrates.    Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUifercB, 

A  large  genus  of  perennial,  rarely  annual, 
herbs,  or  shrubs,  dispersed  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  the  Andes  of  tropical  America, 
and  tropical  and  southern  Africa.  The  species 
are  of  little  horticultural  value.  PasHuaca 
9(Uim,  the  Parsnip,  is  by  some  authors  placed 
under  this  genus. 

Pea'mna.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Chill 
Nat.  Ord.  MonimiacetB. 

P.  BolduSt  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
small  evergreen,  fragrant  green-house  shrub^ 
bearing  its  terminal  cymes  of  white  flowers  in 
May.  The  leaves  are  used  in  medicine,  the 
fruit  is  edible,  and  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning. 

Peyrou'sia.    A  synonym  of  Lapeyrousiaf  which 

see. 

Pfo'fBa.  Named  in  honor  of  C  H,  Pfaff,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  Kiel,  1774r-1862.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaraMUuMcea, 

A  genus  of  erect,  slender,  plant-stove  herbs, 
natives  of  Brazil.  P.  Onaphaioideat  the  only 
introduced  species,  has  white  flowers,  borne 
in  dense  spikes  or  heads.  It  is  seldom  met 
with  in  cultivation.    Syn.  (klosia, 

Pha'ca.  Bastard  Vetch.  From  phctgo,  to  eat ;  a 
name  adopted  by  Bioscorides.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeauminostB. 

A  genus  of  showy,  hardy,  herbaceous,  per- 
ennial plants,  suitable  for  the  front  of  shrub- 
bery borders.  Their  flowers  are  of  many 
shades  of  white,  yellow,  rose,  or  purple.  The 
species  are  common  throughout  the  States. 
This  genus  is  now  included  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  under  Astragaiua, 

Fhaoe'lia.  From  phakdoa,  a  bundle ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  HudrophyUacetB, 

Very  curious  plants,  which  produce  their 
flowers  in  one-sided  fascicles,  which  unroll 
themselves  slowly  The  flowers  are  rather 
pretty  in  themselves,  but  are  half-hidden  by 
their  bracts  and  coarse-gr9wing  leaves.  Some 
of  the  species  are  perennials,  and  others  bien- 
nial or  annual.  The  Callfomian  species  are 
annuals  with  blue  flowers,  but  the  South 
American  kinds  are  biennials  or  perennials 
with  pink  flowers.    Syn.  Co8numthtt8. 


Queen  Lily.  From  phaidroa, 
gay,  and  anaascif  queen.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUi- 
daJotcB, 

A  small  genus  of  bulbs,  natives  of  Peru  and 
Quito.  They  are  found  at  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  growing  among  the 
rocks,  where  there  is  not,  seemingly,  suffi- 
cient earth  4o  sustain  vegetable  life.  They  are 
handsome,  though  not  very  showy  plants. 
The  flowers  are  about  two  inches  long,  in  the 
form  of  a  slender  tube,  of  a  light  pea-green 
color,  tipped  with  pink.  The  bulbs  require  a 
long  season  of  rest  after  flowering,  which  is 
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usually  in  winter.  They  are  easily  grown  in 
a  cool  green-house  with  the  most  ordinary 
care,  and  are  increased  by  offsets.  Intro- 
duced in  1844. 

Phssnoco'ma.  From  phainot  to  shine,  and  kome^ 
hair ;  referring  to  the  color  and  nature  of  the 
involucre.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUtB, 

P,  prol\fera,  the  only  species,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  small,  hard-wooded,  ever- 
green shrub,  which  has  a  most  interesting  and 
peculiar  hoary  appearance  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  plant  commences  to  produce 
its  bright  pink,  everlasting  blossoms  when  in 
a  small  state,  and  remains  in  full  beauty  for 
nearly  three  months.  It  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Europe  in  all  collections  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  but,  though  many  attemipts  have  been 
made,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully imported  to  this  country.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was 
introduced  in  1789.  Syn.  Elichrysum  and 
Xeranthemwn  proUfenun. 

Phseno'gamotu.  A  term  applied  to  such  plants 
as  are  visibly  furnished  with  sexual  organs. 

PhasnoBpe'mia.  From  pha/ino,  to  shine,  and 
sperma,  a  seed;  alluding  to  the  glistening 
seeds.    Nat.  Ord.  Oramifuusea. 

P.  glohosum,  introduced  from  China  in  1874,  is 
the  only  described  species.  It  is  a  tall,  hardy, 
ornamental  grass,  easily  increased  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring. 

Phai'ns.  From  phaios,  shining;  in  allusion  to 
the  beauty  of  the  original  species.  Nat.- Ord. 
Orchidticea. 

An  interesting  genus  of  Orchids,  generally 
terrestrial  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Paciflo  Islands,  China  and  Japan. 
The  species  are  free-flowering  and  are  of  easy 
management.  They  thrive  best  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould  and  well  rotted 
cow  dung ;  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  are 
essential  during  the  growing  season,  but  in 
winter,  or  when  at  rest,  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  low  temperature,  such  as  that  of 
the  green-house,  and  while  there  should  be 
nearly  dry.  In  early  spring  re-pot  them, 
and  replace  them  in  the  hot-house,  where 
they  soon  grow  and  ultimately  flower.  P. 
WaUickii,  P.  Benaona  (syn.  Tkunia),  P.  oBnta 
(syn.  Tkunia)  and  P.  grand^oliua,  are  all  desir- 
able species,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 
The  latter  is  often  grown  under  Uie  name  of 
Bletia  TankerviUia.    See  Orchids. 

PhalaBno'psis.  Moth  Orchid.  Sometimes 
called  the  East  Indian  Butterfly  Orchid. 
From  phaJama,  a  moth,  and  opaia,  like;  in 
allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the  flowers, 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
Insect ;  whence  the  common  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrcMdacecB. 

The  various  species  of  Phalcenopaia  are 
prized  by  growers  as  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  cultivated  Orchids.  The  flowers,  which 
are  nearly  circular  in  outline  and  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  vary  from  pure 
white  to  a  beautiful  rose-color,  the  central 
portion  being  marked  with  delicate  streaks  of 
crimson ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  thick  and 
leathery,  and,  as  the  name  Implies,  a  fancied 
resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  and  a  large  white  moth.  In 
culture  the  species  requires  a  very  high  tem- 
perature ;  it  should  be  grown  in  the  hottest 
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part  of  the  hot<hous6,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  moisture,  espeoially  in  the  form  of 
Tapor,  while  in  an  active  state ;  but  at  other 
times  the  quantity  of  eaoh  should  be  mod- 
erately reduced.  In  summer,  when  the  plant 
is  growing,  the  thermometer  should  range 
between  70*J  and  90*5,  when  it  will  grow  rap- 
idly, and  conseauently  flower  in  perfection. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  liberal  bloomer. 
The  genus  consists  of  over  twenty  species,  a 
number  of  which  are  of  recent  introduction. 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  eastern  provinces 
of  India,  and  were  first  introduced  in  1836.  P. 
amabiliSt  P,  Esmeralda,  P.  Luddemcmnia,  P. 
SchiUeriana,  and  P.  StuarHcma,  are  well  known 
and  superior  species.    Bee  Orchids. 

Phala'ngiuiiL  A  synonym  of  AfUhericum,  St. 
Bruno's  Lily. 

Pha'laxli.  Canary  Grass.  From  phalaroa, 
shining ;  referring  to  the  shining  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  OraminacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Grasses,  mostly  natives  of 
Central  Asia.  P.  OanarienBia  produces  the 
Canary  seed  of  commerce.  Gardener's  Garters 
is  a  beautiful,  variegated  variety  of  P.  curund- 
incusea  very  common  in  English  gardens,  and 
has  been  long  introduced  here.  .  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  shrubberies  and  is  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Phale'rla.  From  phalaroSf  shining  white; 
alluding  to  the  color  of  the*flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  Thymeletuxas, 

A  genus  of  green-house  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
and  Oevlon.  P.  la/urtfoliti,  the  only  species 
in  cultivation,  has  beautiful  white  flowers, 
remarkable  for  their  delicious  Daphne-like 
fragrance.  It  was  introduced  from  Ceylon  in 
1869,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Fhalocallis.  From  phaloe,  a  cone,  and  kaUo8, 
beautiful ;  beautifully  cone-crested.  Nat.  Ord. 
Jridacea. 

P.  plumbea.  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
half-hardy  Mexican  bulb,  producing  singular 
lead  colored  flowers,  tinged  with  yellow  in  the 
centre,  about  three  inches  across,  lasting  only 
a  few  Incurs.  They  expand  before  sunrise  and 
dose  before  noon.  This  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  CypeUa,  but  was  separated 
by  Dean  Herbei't.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment and  care  as  the  Tiffridia,  and  Is  in- 
creased by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1837. 

Phanerogamous.  The  same  as  Phffinogamous, 
which  see. 

Pharbi'tis.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  genus 
IpomcM. 

Pha'ma.  From  pharos,  a  covering ;  the  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching  and  other  purposes. 
Nat.  Ord.  ChramiruicecB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  grasses  natives  of 
tropical  America,  from  Brazil  to  Mexico,  and 
Florida.  P.  lattfolius,  introduced  from  Jamaica 
in  1796,  is  a  showy  species  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  stove  species  of  Banibusa. 
A  flne^  variegated  form,  P.  2.  viUaliASt  the 
foliage  banded  with  white  and  flushed  with 
rose,  is  in  oultivation. 

Pha'flooliui.  Kidney  Bean.  From  phaseUts,  a 
little  boat;  fancied  resemblance  of  the  pods. 
Nat.  Ord.  JLegwrn^tnosfB, 

This  genus  contains  a  few  ornamental 
plants,  tne  remainder  being  agricultural  or 
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culinaiy  vegetables.  Of  the  former,  P.  Oaror 
caXia  is  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its 
singularly  twisted  Vexillum  and  keel,  the 
appearance  of  which  has  induced  the  popular 
name.  Snail  Flower.  It  is  a  climber  and  may 
be  grown  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  in  the 
green-house  in  winter.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  from  seed.  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  in  spring  in  the  green-house,  with  a 
slight  bottom  heat,  and  afterwards  the  nlants 
may  be  placed  in  the  borders  of  the  house 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  or  they  may  be 
grown  in  pots.  Its  flowers  are  bluish  lilac, 
and  are  valued  by  florists  for  their  delicious 
fragrance  and  for  their  resemblance  to  Orchids. 
There  are  several  other  ornamental  green- 
house kinds  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
P.  lunatus  is  the  origin  of  the  well  known  Lima 
and  Sieva  pole  Beans.  A  new  dwarf  variety 
of  the  latter,  '*  Henderson's  Bush  Lima,"  has 
been  lately  introduced  (1889),  and  will  prove 
most  acceptable  to  many.  It  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height  (thus  doing  away 
with  the  unsightly  bean  poles  in  the  garden) 
and  produces  enormous  crops  that  can  be  gath- 
ered as  easily  as  the  common  garden  Bush 
Beans.  It  Is  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  any 
of  the  climbing  sorts ;  the  beans  are  of  the  sisie 
of  the  Sieva  or  Small  Lima,  and  of  that  deli- 
cious quality  that  has  made  the  Southern 
Limas  so  famous.  Like  all  Limas  it  is  very 
tender  and  should  not  be  planted  until  end 
of  May  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  South 
of  Bichmond,  however,  two  crops  a  year 
may  be  readily  obtained,  the  flrst  crop 
ripening  in  time  to  allow  of  a  second  planting 
for  the  fall  months. 

P.  mtdtiJU/rus,  the  common  Scarlet  Runner  of 
our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South 
America.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flow- 
ers. They  are  very  showy  when  in  flower, 
independent  of  their  value  as  *'  String  Beans." 
P.  tidgaris^  is  our  common  Kidney  or  String- 
Bean,  the  origin  of  which  is  very  uncertain. 

Pheasant's  Eye.  A  common  name  for  AdoMfe 
eBstivalis,  A,  auturnnalis;  also  for  DiatUkuaphimi- 
arws, 

Phebalinm.  From  PhSbals,  a  myrtle ;  alluding 
to  the  appearance  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
RuJUuxa, 

A  genus  of  nearly  thirty  species  of  green- 
house shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  P.  BiUardUri,  P.  squamndosum,  and 
one  or  two  other  species  are  in  cultivation  and 
are  showy  ornamental  plants,  growing  freely 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  are 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Phego'ptMis.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  now  included 
under  Polypodwm, 

Phe'Uodendron.  P.  amurense,  is  a  small  hardy 
tree  from  northeastern  Asia,  commonly  called 
Chinese  Cork  Tree.  It  is  a  medium  sized  tree, 
pyramidal  in  form,  and  in  general  appearanc*) 
not  unlike  the  Ailantus.  Its  foliage  is  bright 
rod  in  autumn,  and  remains  very  late  on  the 
tree. 

Philabe'rtia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  PkOSbert, 
author  of  some  works  on  elementary  botany. 
Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadtuxa, 

A  genus  of  interesting  climbing  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  P.  grcendifCora,  introduced  from 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1886,  has  yellow  and  white 
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flowers,  and  Is  an  interesting  plant  for  the 
green-liouee  or  for  planting  out  in  summer. 

Philadelphla'ceae.  A  natural  order  now  in- 
cluded under  Saaeifragacem, 

Pbilade'lplms.  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange.  An 
ancient  name  applied  by  Linneaus  lor  no 
obvious  reason.    Nat.  Ord.  Baxifragacea. 

A  genus  of  about  twelye  species  of  orna- 
mental shrubs.,  natives  of  central  Europe  and 
North  America,  Japan,  and  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  the  flowers  of  which  smell 
like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste 
like  Cucumbers.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
one  of  the  English  names  of  these  plants  is  Sy- 
ringa, which  is  the  botanieal  name  of  the  Lilac, 
to  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  affinity. 
There  are  many  species,  some  of  which  have 
very  large  and  handsome  flowers,  and  some 
bear  flowers  without  any  fragrance.  They 
are  all  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  or  division.  The 
species  are  common  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia and  southward. 

Philage'ria  Vaitchli.  A  combination  of  parts  of 
the  generic  names  of  the  two  parents.  Nat. 
Ord.    IrtKaoeca 

A  hybrid  between  Lapcigeria  rosea  and  Phil- 
esia  Buxifoliia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of 
England.    See  Phiksia. 

Pbile'aia.  From  phikaios,  lovely.  Nat.  Ord. 
LiUaeetB, 

P.  BtuDi^olia  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus. 
It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  native  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  South  America,  being  found 
from  Yalaivia  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is 
an  evergreen  with  small  leaves,  and  large, 
bell-shaped,  drooping  flowers,  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red  color.  It  is  allied  to  Lapageria  roaee^ 
from  the  same  region.  Messrs.  Jas.  Yeitch  A 
Son,  of  Chelsea,  Eng.,  succeeded  in  raising  a 
hybrid  between  the  two  plants,  which  has 
been  named  Philageria  VeUchii.  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  the  plant  is  Inferior,  in  point  of 
beauty,  to  either  parent.  We  do  not  know  of 
its  introduction  to  this  country.  It  would  do 
well  out  of  doors  in  the  Southern  States,  or  in 
the  green-house,  north. 

Phllesia'oesD.  A  natural  order,  now  included 
under  LUiaeecB, 

Philly'rea.  Jasmine  Box,  Mock  Privet.  From 
Philyra,  the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  for  the  Privet.  Nat.  Ord.  OleaoetE. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental,  compact-grow- 
ing, hardy,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  the  Orient.  P. 
decora,  better  known  under  the  name  of  P. 
VtBrnorinicmo,  and  P.  laurtfolia,  the  most 
hardy  of  the  genus,  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
shrub,  with  bright-green,  coriaceous  leaves 
and  axillary  clusters  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  followed  in  the  autumn  by  Olive-shaped, 
reddish-purple  fruit.  It  is  a  late  introduction 
(1885)  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  most 
valuable  for  its  adaptation  to  sea-side  plant- 
ing, and  it  is  specially  recommended  for  plant- 
ing in  cities,  as  smoke  and  dust  do  not  affect 
it  seriously. 

Philode'ndron.  From  phUeo,  to  love,  and  den- 
dron,  a  tree ;  referring  to  the  habit  of  the  plants 
of  this  genus  to  overrun  trees  in  the  South 
American  forests.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidem, 
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A  singular  genus  of  South  American  tropical 
plants,  mostly  with  scrambling  stems,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  trunks  of  trees, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  They  are  all 
green-house  evergreen  perennials,  with  large, 
irregular,  singular  leaves,  and  showy  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  pure  white,  others  white 
and  bright  rose.  They  were  introduced  in 
1835,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
side  shoots,  and  from  seeds.    See  Monstera. 

PhinsB'a.  An  Anagram  of  Niphcsa,  to  which  this 
genus  is  closely  allied.  A  genus  of  C/eanero- 
ceoB,  comprising  a  few  species  of  dwarf,  villous 
stove-plants,  with  the  habit  of  NiphcBa  (under 
which  they  have  until  recently  been  included), 
natives  of  Columbia.  The  flowers  are  white 
or  pale  lilac  ;  borne  on  axillary,  umbellate 
peduncles.    Introduced  in  18i5. 

Phlebo'dium.  From  pMeps,  a  vein.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolypodiacecB. 

A  genus  of  net- veined  Ferns,  separated  from 
Pdlj/podmm,  P.  cturewn,  typical  of  the  genus, 
is  a  bold,  glaucous-tinted  fern,  with  strong, 
rhizomes,  which  run  upon  the  surface.  It  is 
a  handsome  species,  and  will  grow  luxuriantly 
in  a  cool  green-house.  It  is  increased  by 
division  or  from  spores.  The  species  have 
long  been  under  cultivation. 

Phle'nm.  Supposed  to  be  the  Greek  name  for 
Typha.    Nat.  Ord.  OraminaeecB, 

A  small  genus  of  grasses.  P.praUnee  is  the 
well-known  Timothy,  or  Herds  Grass,  of  New 
England ;  it  is  also  known  as  Oat's-tail  Grass. 

Phlogaca'nthna.  From  pMox^phlogoa,  flame,  and 
acanlhua,  the  type  of  this  family ;  In  allusion  to 
the  long  spike  of  yellow  or  flame-colored 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  Aoamihaoem. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs,  allied  to  c&sticia,  and  from 
which  genus  a  few  species  have  been  sepa- 
rated. They  are  all  ornamental  winter-bloom- 
ing plants,  with  bright  orange  or  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  increased  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  «/i48(icia,  and  require  the  same 
general  treatment. 

Phlo'mii.  Jerusalem  Sage.  The  old  Greek 
name  used  by  Dioscorides.  Nat.  Ord.  Labi' 
oUb. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial,  and  shrubby 
plants,  ranking  amongst  the  flnest  of  hardy 
plants  belonging  to  the  Sage  familyt  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species  and  varieties  of  the 
genus  in  cultivation,  and  amongst  them  a 
great  diversity  of  size  and  habit.  Some,  such 
as  P.  fruHco8<it  are  shrubs,  others  are  noble 
herbaceous  plants,  while  others,  again,  such 
as  P.  Armeniacat  are  sufficiently  alpine  in 
character  to  allow  of  their  being  g^wn  in  the 
rock-garden.  They  are  natives  principallv  of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  temperate  Asia 
and  southern  Europe;  the  shrubby  species 
are  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  the 
herbaceous  kinds  by  division.  The  most 
desirable  of  the  shrubby  species  is  P.  flruH- 
coaa,  with  rich  yellow  flowers,  very  attractive 
during  June,  July  and  August.  Of  the  her- 
baceous kinds  the  best  is  P.  Herhct-venH,  rich 
purplish  violet,  P.  purpurea,  purple,  P. 
tuberoaa,  purple,  and  P.  Ruaseliana,  and  P. 
Samia,  with  yellow  flowers. 

Phoraden'dron.  From  phor,  a  thief,  and  den- 
dron,  a  tree ;  because  these  plants  steal  their 
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food  from  the  trees  they  grow  upon.  Nat.  Ord. 
Laranthacea. 

A.  genus  of  shrubby  plants  with  coriaceous 
greenish  foliage  and  small,  white,  pulpy,  one- 
seeded  berries.  P.  flavescena,  the  American 
Mistletoe,  found  parasitic  on  various  decid- 
uous-leaved trees  from  New  Jersey  to  Illinois 
southward  and  westward,  has  in  many 
instances  proved  destructive  to  the  forest 
trees  upon  which  it  fastens  itself,  more 
especially  to  the  Elms,  Hickories,  and  Wild 
Cherries.  Though  not  so  ornamental  as  the 
English  Mistletoe,  it  is  largely  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  during  the  holidays. 

Phlox.  From  phlox,  a  flame ;  in  reference  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Pole- 
moniaoeiB, 

This  extensive  and  interesting  genus  is  ex- 
clusively North  American,  and  contains  many 
of  our  most  valuable  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  one  invaluable  hardy  annual.  What 
are  commonly  termed  Perennial  Phloxes  are 
seedlings,  varieties  from  P.  paniculaUit  which 
is  common  from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  and 
southward.  Of  this  species  there  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  the  same  general  character, 
producing  immense  terminal  clusters  of  white, 
pink,  purple,  and  crimson  flowers.  From 
this  species  and  from  P.  mocutoto,  a  lower 
growing  species,  common  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  have  originated  the  many 
rare  and  beautiful  varieties  that  are  now 
attracting  such  universal  attention.  The 
hybridizing  of  this  class  has  chiefly  been  done 
by  European  florists ;  a  pleasant  and  proflt- 
able  work  that  should  not  have  passed  out  of 
our  own  hands,  and  would  not  but  for  the  too 
common  error,  that  plants,  as  well  as  all  other 
commodities,  to  be  tnily  valuable,  must  be 
stamped  with  a  foreign  seal.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  foreign  horticulturists  that  the 
Aner  hybrids  are  crosses  between  the  annual 
and  perennial  species,  and  the  brilliant  color 
so  characteristic  of  them  gives  some  credence 
to  the  assertion.  Many  of  the  species  have 
long  been  cultivated,  and  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  plants  for  the  border.  A  few 
of  the  more  valuable  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  P.  auZmtoto,  Moss  Pink  or  Ground 
Pink,  is  a  beautiful  dwarf-growing  species, 
rarelv  exceeding  six  Inches  in  heigh  ti  and  grow- 
ing in  dense  tufts,  and  producing  its  pink, 
purple,  or  white  flowers,  which  usually  have 
a  dark  centre,  in  great  profusion  in  early 
spring.  This  species  is  very  common  from 
liew  York  to  Michigan  and  southward.  P. 
remUma^  ovstolowifera^  is  another  dwarf  species, 
of  a  rambling  habit,  with  neat  foliage  and 
.  numerous  clusters  of  bright  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  showy  early  spring  flow- 
ering plants,  blooming  early  in  May.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  late,  tall- 
growing  species.  P.  dtvaricoto,  produces  blu- 
ish-lilac flowers  from  April  to  June,  and  grows 
about  the  same  height  as  the  former  species. 
This  species  is  found  in  moist,  rocky  woods 
in  the  Middle  States,  north  and  west.  P. 
piloea  grows  about  one  foot  high,  and  pro- 
duces its  lovely  pink  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
P.  Drwnmondiit  the  only  annual  species,  is  a 
native  of  Texas,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
1835  by  Mr.  Drummond,  a  botanical  collector 
sent  out  by  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Botanical 
Society.  The  seeds  of  this  were  sent  home, 
and  soon  after  the  discoverer  fell  a  victim  to 
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the  fever  in  Cuba,  and  died.  For  this  reason 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  named  the  plant  Phlox 
Drwnmondii,  that  it  might  '*  serve  as  a  fre- 
quent memento  of  its  unfortunate  discov- 
erer." There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
value  and  beauty  of  this  species  than  the 
extent  to  which  it  Is  grown.  Each  year  new 
varieties  are  added  to  the  list,  and,  thus  far, 
each  year  shows  a  marked  Improvement  over 
the  past,  both  in  size  and  color  of  the  flower, 
and  in  their  extraordinary  markings  and 
variations.  The  varieties  now  include  white, 
pink,  rose,  purple,  and  scarlet  colors,  and  a 
near  approach  to  yellow.  Some  of  the  scar- 
lets have  pure  white  eyes,  and  many  of  the 
others  have  the  same  distinctive  marking. 
The  only  treatment  required  for  this  species 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  early  spring,  where  the 
plants  are  wanted  to  grow ;  and  for  perfection 
of  flower  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  They  may  also  be 
started  in  the  green-house  or  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  pricked  out  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
earlier  flowers  thus  secured.  The  perennial 
species  are  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  divis- 
ion of  roots  in  spring.  They  should  in  no 
case  be  allowed  to  stand  undivided  more  than 
three  years,  and  they  produce  larger  and  finer 
flowers  If  separated  every  spring. 

Phcsnioeui.     Deep  red,  with  an  admixture  of 
scarlet  or  carmine. 

PhGBnicopho'riiim.      From  PfuBnix,  date,  and 
phoreo,  to  bear.    Nat.  Ord.  PaknacetB, 

A  genus  of  rare  and  beautiful  Palms,  natives 
of  the  Seychelles  Islands.  P.  SeycheUammt, 
the  only  representative  of  the  genus,  was 
formerly  called  Sievenaonia  arandifolia.  It  is 
a  stemless  species,  from  whose  base  spring 
numerous  leaves  with  copper-colored  stalks 
studded  with  black  spines.  The  blade  of  the 
leaf  is  wedge-shaped,  and  of  a  bronzy  hue. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  rich  cinnamon- 
brown  color.  This  Palm  is  now  cultivated  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  admired  plants  for  that 
purpose.  Young  plants  are  obtained  from 
seed. 

Phce'nlz.    Date  Palm.    The  Greek  name  of  the 
Date.    Nat.  Ord.  PdlmaoeeB. 

This  genus,  though  not  extensive,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  order.  The  spe- 
cies are  chiefly  confined  to  northern  Africa 
and  tropical  Asia.  Some  of  the  species  are 
dwarf-growing,  but  they  mostly  attain  the 
height  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  *'  The  Date 
Palm,  P.  dactyVyerOy  is  cultivated  In  immense 
quantities  all  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  more  sparingly  in  western  Asia 
and  southern  Europe ;  and  in  some  of  these 
countries  its  fruit,  though  only  known  by  us 
as  a  preserved  fruit,  a£Fords  the  principal 
food  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  likewise  of  the  various  domestic  animals, 
dogs,  horses,  and  camels  being  alike  partial 
to  it.  The  tree  usually  grows  about  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  lives  to  a  great  age, 
trees  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  years  old 
continuing  to  produce  their  annual  crop  of 
Dates.  The  fruit,  however,  is  not  the  only 
valuable  part  of  this  widely  dispersed  tree; 
for,  as  with  the  Gocoanut  tree,  nearly  every 
part  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  The 
huts  of  the  poorer  classes  are  entirely  con- 
structed of  its  leaves ;  the  fibre  surrounding 
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the  bases  of  their  stalks  Is  used  for  making 
ropes  and  coarse  cloth,  the  stalks  themselves 
for  crates,  baskets,  brooms,  walking-sticks, 
etc.,  and  the  wood  for  building  substantial 
houses;  the  heart  of  the  young  leaves  is 
eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  the  sap  affords  an  In- 
toxicating beverage,  though  to  obtain  It  the 
tree  Is  destroyed;  and  even  the  hard  and 
apparent]^  useless  pits  or  seeds  are  ground 
into  food  for  camels."  This  tree  is  very  inter- 
esting to  botanists,  because  It  was  the  first 
that  drew  their  attention  to  the  sexes  of 
plants.  It  is  a  diodcious  tree,  that  is,  the 
male  flowers  are  on  one  plant  and  the  female, 
or  fruiting  ones,  on  another.  The  male 
flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
female;  and  the  latter,  Instead  of  stamens, 
have  in  the  centre  the  rudiments  of  the 
Bates,  about  the  size  of  small  Peas.  The 
two  distinct  sexes  of  the  Date  tree  appear  to 
have  been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
as  they  are  noticed  by  all  the  ancients  who 
describe  the  tree.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fructifi- 
cation of  the  wild  Date  and  the  cultivated, 
though  both  are  precisely  the  same  species. 
Wild  Dates  impregnate  themselves,  but  the 
cultivated  ones  do  not  without  the  assistance 
of  art.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  mention  this 
fact;  and  in  every  plantation  of  Dates  one 
part  of  the  labor  of  the  cultivator  consists  in 
collecting  the  fiowers  of  the  male  Date,  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  female  with  them,  and 
dispersing  the  pollen  on  the  germs  of  the 
'  Dates.  So  essential  is  this  operation,  that 
though  the  male  and  female  trees  are  grown 
In  the  same  plantation,  the  crop  falls  if  It  be 
not  performed.  These  trees  oo  not  succeed 
well  where  the  mean  temperature  falls  below 
80^ ;  hence,  they  require  the  warmest  of  our 
hot-houses.  Young  plants  m^  be  grown 
from  the  seeds  taken  from  the  Dates  sold  in 
the  fruit  stores. 

Pholido'ta.  Battlesnake  Orchid.  From  pJiolis, 
a  scale,  and  otta,  oto8,  an  ear ;  fiowers  arranged 
like  an  ear  of  wheat,  with  scaly  bracts,  as  the 
tall  of  a  rattlesnake.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytal  Or- 
chids, of  easy  culture,  mainly  requiring  to  be 
grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  in  a  warm, 
moist  house.  They  must  have  frequent  water- 
ings when  growing.  Flowers  white,  or  white 
and  brown,  produced  in  Imbricated  and  two- 
ranked  drooping  flower  spikes.  Propagated 
by  division. 

Pho'niitom.  Flax  Lily,  or  New  Zealand  Flax. 
From  ph€rmo8,  a  basxet ;  referring  to  the  use 
made  of  the  plant  in  its  native  country.  Nat. 
Ord.  lAliacea, 

P.  ienax  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where 
it  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives  instead 
of  Flax.  This  plant  is  handsome,  has  stiff, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  orange-colored 
flowers,  produced  on  strong  spikes,  alter- 
nately branched,  and  growing  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  leaves,  making  it  an 
exceedingly  handsome  and  curious  plant  for 
green-house  culture.  P.  teiuix  variegcUa,  more 
recently  introduced,  is  a  very  beautiful  varie- 
gated-leaved variety,  which  makes  a  magnifi- 
cent plant  for  lawn  decoration,  or  for  the 
green-house  and  conservatory.  It  requires  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1798.    P.  dtokianum  (syn.  P.  Col- 
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enaaijt  of  which  there  is  also  a  beautifully 
variegated  variety  is  like  the  above  only 
neater  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Intro- 
duced in  1868. 

Photi'nia.  From  photeinoa,  shining ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Roeaoca. 

P.  aerrulata^  the  Chinese  Hawthorn,  is  a 
very  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree, 
formerly  called  CrcUoBgua  glabra.  It  Is  nearly 
hardy,  but  thrives  best  when  trained  against 
a  wall  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  plants 
are  propagated  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood,  but  more  frequently  by  graft- 
ing or  inarching  on  some  of  the  hardy  kinds 
of  CratfiBgus.  P.  Japonica^  the  Japan  Medlar, 
Japan  Quince,  or  Loquat  (better  known  in  cul- 
tivation as  Eriobotrya  Japonica)^  bears  showy 
white  fiowers  in  pendulous  racemes,  succeeded 
by  large  bunches  of  pale,  orange-red,  downy, 
edible  fruit.  The  few  species  that  constitute 
this  genus  are  natives  of  northern  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  with  one  species  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Phragmi'tes.  Beed.  From  phfirctgmos^  a  hedge ; 
forming  hedges.    Nat.  Ord.  (TramtnocflCB. 

P.  c<ym,mwnis^  the  only  species,  is  a  tall- 
growing,  reed-like  plant,  common  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  and  extend- 
ing to  Florida.  The  plumes  are  gathered  in 
great  quantities  in  the  fall,  and  used  with 
ornamental  grasses  for  dried  bouquets  and 
decorations. 

Phry'nia.  Lop-seed.  A  Linnean  name  of  un- 
known meaning.  P.  LqatostachySt  the  only 
species,  grows  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
purplish  or  pale  rose-colored  flowers.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  is  common  in  woods  and 
copses. 

Phyoella.  A  diminutive  ot  pkykoa,  red  Alka- 
net ;  alluding  to  the  color  oi  the  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  Ainaryuid(MXCB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbous  plants, 
from  the  mountain  regions  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  several  species  have  the 
same  general  character,  the  flowers  being  red 
or  scarlet,  marked  with  yellow,  produced  in 
early  summer.  They  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  spring  as  possible,  in  light,  well- 
drained  soil.  After  flowering,  and  as  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  ripening,  take  up  and 
store  in  the  same  manner  as  Hyacinths.  They 
were  introduced  in  1825,  and  may  be  increased 
by  offsets.  Now  included  under  Hippea&trwm 
by  some  botanists. 

PhygeOixui.  Cape  Fig-wort.  From  pAyoa,  flight, 
and  helioBt  the  sun ;  said  to  love  shade.  Nat. 
Ord.  ScrophulairiaoeiB. 

N,  rapenaia,  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
and  a  close  ally  of  the  Pentstemon,  grows 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high,  and 
produces  late  in  autumn  tubular  chocolate- 
crimson  flowers  in  branching  panicles.  It 
was  introduced  in  1850,  and  may  be  Increased 
by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Phylioa.  From  phyUikoH,  leafy ;  in  allusion  to 
the  abundant  evergreen  foliage.  Nat.  Ord. 
RhamrMoea. 

Pretty  little  heath-like  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  little  terminal  heads  of  fragrant  white 
flowers,  which  begin  to  appoHr  in  autumn,  and 
continue    during    winter   and    early  spring. 
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They  are  generally  grown  in  a  green-house, 
and  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  Cape 
Heaths.  P.  erieoideSt  the  best  known  species, 
has  been  thoroughly  naturalized,  and  covers 
large  tracts  of  land  about  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

PhvUa'gatbla.  From  phyUon,  a  leaf,  and  agch 
theoSf  divine ;  referring  to  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage.    Nat.  Ord.  Mdastomacea. 

P.  rohind^olia  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  large, 
beautiful  leaves,  which  are  a  rich,  glossy, 
metallic  green  on  the  upper  side,  the  under 
being  bright  red  in  color,  with  very  prominent 
ribs.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  requires  a  moist,  warm  atmos- 
phere to  grow  it  welL  It  is  propagated  by 
leaf-cuttings. 

Pl&yUa'nthua.  FromphyUon,  a  leaf,  and  anlhoe, 
a  flower;  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  EuphorbiaeeoB. 
A  large  and  very  interesting  genus  of  tropi- 
cal plants.  The  species  include  low,  creeping 
annuals,  and  moderate-sized  trees.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the  foliage  and 
general  aspect.  Several  species  are  frequently 
cultivated  on  account  ol:  the  pretty,  and  at 
the  same  time,  singular  appearance  of  its  leaf- 
less, leaf-like  branches,  covered  over  at  the 
edges  with  multitudes  of  pink  flowers.  P. 
nivoous,  and  P.  roseo-pictua,  are  very  desirable 
shrubs  for  the  stove-house ;  when  well  grown 
they  have  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  snow. 
They  were  introduced  from  the  South-Sea 
Islands  in  1873,  and  are  propagated  by  root 
cuttings,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood. 

PhyUa'rthron.  From  phyUon,  a  leaf,  and  artK- 
ro9,  a  Joint ;  leaves  supposed  to  be  Joined,  or 
articulated  on  the  leaf-stalks.  Nat.  Ord. 
BifOnoniaeea. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  con- 
fined to  the  islands  of  eastern  Africa,  remark- 
able for  their  peculiar  Jointed  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  pins,  and  appear  in  terminal  and 
axillary  racemes,  producing  a  fruit  much  used 
in  Jellies.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  the  BignonioB,  to  which  they  are  allied. 
Syn.  ArUiiin)phiyUum. 

Phy^lUs.  From  phySUm,  a  leaf;  the  beauty  of 
the  species  is  m  its  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubi- 

P.  fioMa,  Bastard  Hare's-ears,  is  an  orna- 
mental shrub  growing  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  producing  axillary  corymbs  of  green 
flowers  in  abundance.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Oanary  Islands  and  Madeira,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Phyllooa'otas.  From  phyUon^  a  leaf,  and  Cadm, 
Nat.  Ord.  CaetaMtB, 

Several  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus 
of  CkusUuxiB  are  cultivated  in  hot-houses  and 
green-houses  for  the  sake  of  their  fine  white 
or  crimson  flowers,  which  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  showy  of  the  order.  Some 
confusion  exists  in  their  nomenclature,  owing 
to  many  of  the  species  having  formerly  been 
referred  to  the  genera  Epvph/^Ufum^  and  Cereus, 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  their  curious,  flat,  broad,  leaf-like 
branches ;  and  from  the  former  by  their  flowers 
being  produced  from  the  notches  or  inden- 
tures along  the  edges  of  the  branches,  instead 
of  at  the  end,  and  having  small,  sepal-like 
segments  scattered  wide  apart  on  the  tube, 
and  the  numerous  long  petals  yariously  ex- 
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panded,  so  as  to  form  a  rose-like  funnel, 
or  salver-shaped  coit)lla,  with  the  stamens 
attached  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  the  outer 
ones  being  longer  than  the  inner.  The  princi- 
pal species  described  by  botanists  are  found 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil.  P. 
Ackermawnx^  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  flowers 
measuring  as  much  as  seven  inches  across, 
and  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  like  those  of  some 
varieties  of  Cereus  aj^ecicMisstmiM,  with  broad, 
very  sharp-pointed,  slightly  waved  petals.  Its 
stems  are  rounded  at  the  base,  and  bear  little 
tufts  of  short  bristles,  and  its  flat  branches 
are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  broad, 
and  waved  or  deeply  dented  along  the  margin. 
P.  angiUiger  is  a  West  Mexican  species,  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  its  flat  bitmches  deeply 
and  sharply  lobed,  so  as  tx>  resemble  plnnately 
cut  leaves,  the  lobes  almost  forming  right- 
angled  triangles ;  its  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  fragrant,  have  brownish  petals,  and  pare 
white  inner  ones.  The  branches  and  stems 
of  P.  Hookeri  are  flat,  and  deeply  crenated ; 
they  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
bear  white,  agreeably  fragi*ant  flowers  on  the 
margins  of  the  stems.  P.  PhyUanikua,  often 
erroneously  called  the  Night-blooming  Gereus, 
bears  large,  creamy-white  flowers,  nine  to 
twelve  inches  In  length,  openingat  night  and 
exhaling  a  peculiar  odor.  P.  FhyUcmihoidea, 
resembling  the  latter,  has  much  smaller 
flowers,  the  petals  being  colored  rose  and 
white  in  irregular  streaks.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  species,  and  one  of  the  most  floiif- 
erouB  of  the  family.  Many  other  forms  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation ;  all  the  species  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  a  day  or  two  after  being 
taken  off. 

PhyUooIa'diia.  From  phjfiUm,  a  leaf,  and  hUih 
doe,  a  branch ;  alluding  to  the  phyllodia  which 
are  characteristic.  A  small  genus  of  Obnf^SBro, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Borneo.  The  characters  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit  serve  to  distinguish  this  genus 
from  its  near  ally  Dacrydium.  P.  rhombo^UUs, 
the  Celery-topped  Pine,  is  in  cultivation  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  as  is  also  P.  trieKomanoideat 
the  bark  of  which  yields  a  red  dye. 

Phyllo'des.  Flattened  leaf-like  petioles  (with- 
out blades).  A  large  number  of  the  Australian 
Acacias  bear  no  true  leaves,  but  Phil  lodes, 
which  perform  the  same  functions. 

Phyllcydooe.  From  phyUon,  a  leaf,  and  dokemt 
to  shine;  in  allusion  to  the  shining  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  Ericaeea. 

A  genus  of  small  heath-like  shrubs  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  Flowers,  blue,  pink,  or 
purple,  usually  nodding  on  solitary  or  urn- 
belled  peduncles  at  the  summit  of  the 
branches.  Our  native  species,  P.  taxifoKa,  is 
found  on  the  alpine  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  northward. 

Phyllo'ma.  From  phyUorit  a  leaf,  and  lomo,  a 
fringe;  in  reference  to  the  colored  edges  of 
the  leaves  of  the  first  discovered  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  lAHacea. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  succulent 
plants,  allied  to  Aloe.  Thev  grow  well  in 
sandy  loam,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
suckers.    Syn.  LatMUophyllum, 
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Phyllo'staohys.  From  phyUon,  a  leaf,  and 
9tachif8t  a  spike ;  alludlDg  to  the  branohlets 
being  fumiflhed  with  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
GraminaeecB, 

A  genus  of  tree-like  Chinese  and  Japanese 
grasses,  with  half-round  stems,  prominent 
lobes  and  leaf-bearing  branohlets  In  fasoioles 
or  tufts.  P.  Nigra,  produces  the  Whangee 
Canes,  which,  *'  although  slender,  are  nearly 
solid,  and  appear  to  be  generally  used  for 
such  purposes  as  require  great  strength  and 
toughness.  Chairs,  pipe-stems,  and  walklDg- 
sticks  are  often  seen  in  England  iflade  from 
the  culms  of  this  species.  P.  hanilmaaidea 
grows  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  the 
yellow  reed-like  culms,  being  unarmed,  very 
smooth  above,  and  with  very  prominent  nodes. 

PhyUo'ta.  From  phyUon,  a  leaf,  and  otw,  ottBt 
an  ear ;  reforring  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Old.  LegtiminowB. 

A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  closely  allied 
to  DiUwynia  and  Aoiua^  and  requirmg  the 
same  general  treatment.  P.  JP%iliooidea  with 
vellow  flowers  forming  leafy  heads  or  spikes 
Is  the  only  species  in  cultivation.  Syns.  P. 
aspera,  P.  comosa,  and  P.  squarroaa. 

PhyUotae'ziiiim.  A  genus  of  Araid&s,  estab- 
lished on  a  New  Grenadian  species,  formerly 
called  Xanihoama,  It  resembles  the  CcUadimn, 
but  differs  in  its  persistent  leaves,  acrid, 
milky  juice,  and  the  absence  of  rudimentary 
organs.  P.  lAndeni  has  large  hastate-oblong, 
deep  green  leaves;  the  mid-rib  and  the 
numerous  well  defined  veins  of  which  are  clear 
ivory  white.  It  is  a  most  showy  variegated 
plant  for  the.  warm  green-house.  Introduced 
from  New  Orenada  in  1871. 

Phyllo'sera.    See  Insects. 

Phy'lhun.  A  sepal.  In  Greek  compound,  a 
leaf,  as  Diphyllous ;  two-leaved,  Triphyllous, 
three-leaved,  etc. 

Phymato'dea.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  now  included 
under  Potypodium. 

Phy^aalia.  Ground  Cherry,  Strawberry  Tomato. 
From  phyaa,  a  bladder;  alluding  to  the 
inflated  calyx.    Nat.  Ord.  SoUmacetB. 

A  genus  of  American,  principally  Mexican 
plants,  several  species  of  which  are  in  culti- 
vation. P.  Alkekengi  is  the  Strawberry  To- 
mato common  In  cultivated  grounds  and  waste 
places,  having  become  naturalized  from 
Europe.  P.  Plsrttviana  edulia,  the  Cape  Goose- 
berry, a  native  of  South  America,  is  occasion- 
ally grown  as  a  dessert  fruit,  some  people 
liking  its  peculiar  flavor. 

Physia'nthns.  From  phyaa,  a  bladder,  and 
anihoa,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  corolla  being 
inflated  at  the  base.    Nat.  Ord.  A8ciq[Hada- 


A  small  genus  of  green-house  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ay  res.  P.  aibena 
bears  immense  quantities  of  pure  white,  fra- 
grant flowers,  in  axillary  clusters,  very  much 
like  a  single  Tuberose,  which  are  much  used 
in  the  formation  of  bouquets  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  well  adapted  for  covering 
trellises,  or  for  any  situation  where  a  climber 
is  required,  and  succeeds  best  in  the  warmest 
situation.  It  has  large  and  handsome  seed- 
vessels  which  look  like  oval  gourds,  and 
which,  when  opened,  are  found  to  contain  the 
seeds,  enveloped  in  a  quantity  of  fine,  silky 
substance,  which  looks  like  the  cocoons  of 
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silk-worms  after  the  fine  silk  has  been  spun 
off.  They  are  rapid  growers,  sometimes 
growing  twenty  feet  in  a  summer.  They 
require  the  protection  of  the  green-house  dur- 
ing winter.  A  wonderful  peculiarity  of  this 
plant  is  its  power  to  tran  insects.  For  this  rea- 
son Professor  (George  Tnurber  has  well  named 
it  **  The  Cruel  Plant,"  and  describes  the  trap 
contrivance  thus:  **The  anthers  are  so 
placed  that  their  spreading  cells  form  a  series 
of  notches  in  a  ring  around  the  pistil.  The 
insect,  in  putting  its  proboscis  down  for  the 
honey,  must  pass  it  into  one  of  these  notches, 
and  in  attempting  to  withdraw  it,  the  end  Is 
sure  to  get  caught  in  a  notch,  boot-jack 
fashion,  as  it  were,  and  the  more  the  insect 
pulls,  the  more  its  trunk  is  drawn  towards 
the  point  of  the  notch.'*  Thus  caught,  the 
insect  starves  to  death;  hence,  the  well- 
deserved  name  of  "Cruel  Plant."  It  was 
introduced  in  1830,  and  is  propagated  by  out- 
tings  or  by  seeds. 

Physio-nut-tree.    Cfwrcaa  (JcUropha),  purgana. 

Physi'dium.    A  synonym  for  Angehnia, 

PhyaoohUd'kia.  From  phyaii,  a  bladder,  and 
Maina,  an  outer  garment;  alluding  to  ttie 
inflated  calyx.    Nat.  Ord.  8olaauiee(B, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  erect,  herbaceous 
perennials,  natives  of  Central  Asia.  The 
three  introduced  species  produce  their  very 
elegant  flowers  early  in  the  season  and  are 
therefore  desirable  plants  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  They  thrive  in  any  light  garden  soil, 
and  are  increased  by  seed  or  by  division.  Byn. 
Hyoaf^fomua, 

Phyaoete'gia.  From  phyaa,  a  bladder,  and 
atege,  a  covering ;  alluding  to  the  calyx.  Nat. 
Ord,  Labiaia, 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
natives  of  North  and  South  America.  P. 
Virginianci,  P.  imbricata,  and  P.  dentioutala,  are 
the  most  desirable  species,  and  produce  white, 
pink,  purple,  and  red  flowers,  in  terminal, 
leafless  clusters.  They  are  nearly  allied  to 
Dracooephalum,  and  require  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Phyaoetelma.  From  phyaa,  a  bladder,  and 
iielma,  a  girdle ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of 
corona  scales.    Nat.  Ord.  AacHepiadiaouB. 

A  small  genus  of  plant-stove,  climbing, 
glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  P.  WaUichii,  the  only  species  in 
cultivation,  has  green  and  yellow  flowers  with 
coriaceous,  almost  velnless  leaves.  It  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  Hoyct,  to  which  genus 
it  is  closely  allied. 

Ph3rfloati'gina.  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar. 
From  phyaoj  a  bladder,  and  stigma;  the 
bearded  style  is  terminated  by  a  large, 
oblique  hood,  covering  the  stigma.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoacB, 

P.  venenoaum  is  a  climbing  plant,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  are 
employed  by  the  natives  of  Old  Calabar  as  an 
ordeal;  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  or 
other  crime  being  compelled  to  eat  them 
imtil  th^y  vomit  or  die— the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  innocence — ^the  latter 
of  guilt. 

Phyau'rufl.  Tromphyaa,  a  bladder,  and  oura,  a 
tail.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  lovely  little  Orchids, 
both  epiphytal  and  terrestrial,     natives    of 
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South  Amerioa.  P.  piotua,  is  one  of  the  most 
deliotttely-beautlful  objects  which  the  re- 
searches of  modem  botanists  have  furnished 
to  our  collections.  Its  leaves  are  a  rich, 
tender  green,  reticulated  with  numberless 
silvery-looking  veins,  of  the  most  exquisite 
markings,  having  the  appearance  of  a  net- 
work of  silver  on  a  ground  of  bright  green 
velvet.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
An€Bctochihi8t  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

Phyte'laphas.  Vegetable  Ivory  Nut.  From 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  elqf)ha8,  ivory;  buttons 
and  toys  are  made  from  the  hard  albumen  of 
the  nuts.    Nat  Ord.  Ptihncicea. 

P.  maeroearpct,  the  Ivory  Plant  of  South 
America,  is  the  representative  of  a  curious 
genus  closely  allied  to  the  Palms,  and  having 
their  habit;  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
having  an  Indefinite  number  of  stamens,  and 
on  that  account  are  regarded  by  some  bota- 
nists as  the  type  of  a  separate  natural  order, 
PhytelepAantocB.  The  separation,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  made.  There  are  two 
species,  similar  in  all  respects,  except  In  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  and  both  inhabit  the  same 
locality.  P.  macrocarpa^  the  large-seeded 
species,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
lM>uth  America,  and  was  known  to  botanists 
long  before  the  nuts  had  a  commercial  value. 
It  inhabits  damp  localities,  such  as  valleys 
and  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  found  not  only  on 
the  coast  regions,  as  at  Darien,  but  also  on 
mountains  rising  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  genen^y  found  in  detached 
groves,  seldom  intermixed  with  other  trees. 
The  trunk  is  always  pulled  down,  partly 
by  its  own  weight,  and  partly  by  its 
atrial  roots,  which  it  possesses  in  common 
with  the  Pandanus,  to  which  it  is  allied.  It 
thus  forms  a  creeping  stem,  which  is  fre- 
quently twentv  feet  long,  but  is  seldom 
higher  than  six  feet.  The  top  is  crowned 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  leaves,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  separate  trees,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  male  plant  is  always  more  erect 
and  taller  than  that  of  the  female.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  axillarv  clusters,  and 
emit  a  powerful  perfume.  The  fruit,  a  col- 
lection of  six  OF  seven  drupes,  forms  clusters, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  at  first 
erect,  but  ultimately  hanging  down  when  the 
weight  increases.  A  plant  bears  at  one  time 
from  six  to  eight  of  these  heads,  ecush  weigh- 
ing, when  ripe,  about  twenty-five  pounds. 
Each  drupe  contains  from  s^  to  nine  seeds  or 
nuts.  The  seed  at  first  contains  a  clear, 
insipid  fiuid,  With  which  travelers  allay  their 
thirst;  afterward  this  liquor  becomes  milky 
and  sweet.  When  matured,  it  is  almost  as 
hard  as  ivory.  These  nuts  are  gathered  in 
large  quantities  by  the  natives,  and  sold  to 
traders,  who  are  allowed  on  shore  only  suffi- 
ciently long  to  make  their  purchases,  and  are 
compelled  to  return  to  their  vessels  at 
night 

Phyte'nina.  Homed  Bampion.  Linneeus 
adopted  this  name  from  Dioscorides ;  mean- 
ing unknown.    Nat.  Ord.  CampanuUioetB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  the  majority  of  which  are  interesting 
aids  in  the  embellishment  of  rock -work  or 
similar  places,  where  they  specNiily  extend 
themselves.    They  are  mostly  datives  of  the 
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temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  have 
long  been  under  cultivation.  Propagated  by 
seeas  or  by  division. 

Phytola'oca.  Poke  Weed,  or  Scoke-berry. 
From  phyUm,  a  plant,  and  lacca,  lac ;  the  crim- 
son color  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  Ord.  Phyiolac- 
caeea. 

P.  decandria,  our  common  Virginia  Poke 
Weed,  is  the  type  of  the  genus.  At  home  it 
is  a  rank  weed.  In  Portugal  it  is  said  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  berries,  the  Juice  of  which 
is  used  to  color  Port  wine.  The  root  has 
medical  qualities.  The  young  shoots  in 
spring  are  often  used  by  country  people  as  a 
substitute  for  Asparagus. 

Phytolacca'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  under- 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  entire,  often 
dotted  leaves,  natives  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  There  is  frequently  much  acridity  in 
the  plants  of  this  order,  and  some  of  them 
act  as  Irritant  emetics,  and  purgatives.  The 
order  which  was  long  confounded  with 
Chenopodia430(B,  contains  twen^  known 
genera,  including  Phylokuxc^  and  Jctotnio,  and 
about  eighty  species. 

Piassaba  or  Pioaba  Fiber.    See  LeopoldMa. 

Pi'oea.  Silver  Fir.  From  pis,  pitch ;  the  trees 
produce  abundance  of  resin.  Nat  Ord.  Ckm- 
ifertB. 

A  genus  of  mostly  hardy  evergreen  trees 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  Abies,  The 
difference  in  the  genera  is  very  slight,  con- 
sisting only  in  the  shape  of  their  cones,  and 
the  bracts  not  falling  away  from  the  axis  at 
maturity,  as  in  Abies.  As  no  two  works  on 
OoniferiB  agree,  and  the  genera  Abies  and 
PUxa,  are  generally  transposed,  we  follow  the 
names  generally  accepted  by  nurserymen  in 
this  country  and  England.  P,  pedinaia,  the 
Silver  Fir,  has  rich  gi'een  foliage,  silvery 
underneath.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
stands  pruning  well.  P.  Cephalonica,  bush- 
like when  young,  but  eventually  pyramidal.  Is 
a  beautiful  species,  and  genenJly  hardy.  P. 
Jlrma,  the  Japanese  Silver  Fir,  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  is  a  distinct 
and  interesting  species.  P.  Nordmanniana, 
introduced  from  the  Crimea  in  1848,  is  one 
of  the  most  stately  and  symmetrical  as  well 
as  effective  of  evergreen  trees.  It  is  of  slow 
growth,  with  dark-green,  massive  foliage, 
silvery  underneath ;  the  contrast  between  its 
old  and  new  growth  being  most  charming. 
P.  Pichta,  the  Siberian  SUver  Fir,  has  very 
dark  green  leaves,  soft  and  rich  to  the  touch. 
P.  P^Mapo,  is  a  very  handsome  densely- 
branched  species,  resembling  P.  Oq>hdUmiea, 
but  not  entirely  hardy  in  this  latitude.  There 
are  many  other  desirable  species,  such  as, 
P.  VeUehii,  P.  nobUis,  P.  amabUis,  P.  peo- 
tinata  compacta,  etc.,  for  descriptions  of  which 
see  nursery  catalogues. 

Piceus.    Black,  changing  to  brownish  black. 
Pickerel  Weed.    See  Pantederia, 
Piootee.    One  of  the  florist's  varieties  of  Diat^ 
tftiM  CkuryophyUus.    See  iHanthus. 

Plcrorhi'sa.  From  pikros,  bitter,  and  rMea,  a 
root ;  in  allusion  to  the  bitterness  of  the  root 
Nat.  Ord.  ScrophtUariacets. 

P.  Kurrova  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  the  thick  root  of 
which  is  used  in  Hindoo  medicine. 

Pie'roea.    A  synonym  of  Rioinia. 
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Pilaris.  A  name  applied  to  the  Muses  from  their 
supposed  abode  at  Pieria,  in  Thessaly.  Nat. 
Ord.  Ericacea. 

A  genus  of  low-growing  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Himalayas,  Japan,  and  north- 
western America.  The  flowers  are  white, 
rarely  red,  borne  in  terminal  racemes  yerv 
much  resembling  the  Andromeda,  from  which 
genus  they  have  been  separated.  P.  Japonica 
eleaantiaaima,  is  a  very  elegant  shrub,  its  leaves 
belog  beautifully  margined  with  white.  Syn. 
Andromeda  Japonica  variegcUa. 

Pigeon  Berry.    PhytoUuxa  decandrcu 

Pigeon  Pea.    See  Cajanu8  Indicua. 

Pig-weed.     The  popular  name  of  Chenopodium 

album. 
Pig-nut.    A  common  name  for  the  fruit  of  a 

species  of  Hickory,  Caryapordna, 

Pi'Iea.  From  pileos,  a  cap ;  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth.  Nat. 
Ord.  UrticaoecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  most  of  which  may  be  de- 
Boribed  as  mere  weeds.  P,  microphylla,  known 
as  the  Artillery  Plant  (syn.  P.  muacosa), 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  is  a 
useful,  low-growing,  mossy  looking  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  dis- 
charges its  pollen  grains.  When  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  expand  the  least  moisture 
causes  the  calyx  to  expand,  and  the  pollen 
is  thrown  out  with  great  force  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  foot.  By  putting  a  plant 
when  in  flower  quickly  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
water,  these  discharges  will  be  rapidly  kept 
up  for  some  minutes,  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  miniature  artillery,  both  in  sound 
and  smoke.  The  plants  are  well  adapted  for 
baskets,  stands,  or  rockeries,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  for  massing  with  Echeverias  and 
other  plants  used  in  "  carpet  bedding."  P. 
reUcukUOt  P.  hemiarcrfoUat  P.  eerpyUffoHa,  and 
other  species,  are  used  for  hanging-baskets, 
vases,  etc. ;  they  all  have  the  same  peculiar- 
ities and  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

PneuB.  The  name  given  to  the  broad  expanded 
part  in  Mushrooms  and  allied  groups  of  the 
larger  Fungi. 

Pill    Hairs. 

PfUteoos.    Tipped  with,  or  bearing  hairs. 
Pillwort.    The  common  name   of   the   genus 
PihUarUi, 

Pllooa'rpna.  From  pUoe,  a  cap,  and  karpoe,  a 
fruit ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  berries. 
Nat.  Ord.  RuUuxcb. 

A  genus  of  shrubby  green-house  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  P.  pemuU^oliua,  has  purple  flowers 
in  crowded  racemes  eighteen  inches  long ;  it 
is  one  of  the  plants  which  furnishes  the  Jabo- 
randi  of  commerce.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood. 

FUooe'reas.  From  piloSj  wool,  and  Oereue; 
alluding  to  the  long  hairs  upon  the  spine 
cushions.    Nat.  Ord.  Cactaeem. 

The  well-known  Old  Man  Oactus,  and  a  few 
allied  species,  have  been  separated  under  this 
name  from  the  genus  Oereua,  but,  as  in  other 
genera  of  Cadaoece,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters are  scarcely  of  generic  importance.  All 
the  species  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  tropical 
America.  P.  aenUia,  the  Old  Man  Oactus,  the 
one  met  in  our  green-houses,  but  by  no  means 
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common,  is  usually  seen  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  and  rarely  three,  but  in  Mexico,  its 
native  country,  it  attains  a  height  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-flve  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
nine  or  ten  inches,  and  its  fluted  character 
gives  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  archi- 
tectural column.  The  stem  is  divided  into 
thirty  or  forty  narrow  furrows,  with  corre- 
sponding ridges,  which  are  furnished  at  very 
short  distances  with  tufts  of  white  spines, 
surrounded  by  numerous  long,  flexible  white 
hairs,  resembling  the  gray  hairs  of  «n  old 
man's  head ;  hence  has  arisen  not  only  the 
common  name  of  the  plant,  but  also  its  scien- 
tiflc  appellation.  When  young  the  stems  are 
fleshy  and  succulent,  but  when  they  get  old 
their  tissue  becomes  fllled  with  an  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  small  sand-like  £^ns,  com- 
posed of  oxalate  of  lime,  not  less  than  from 
sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  having  been  found  in 
individual  stems.  This  genus  requires  the 
same  culture  as  other  Oaotl,  and  is  increased 
in  the  same  manner. 

Pllo'gyiie  Boavlfl.  A  very  beautiful  climbing 
plant  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  OucurbUaoe€B, 
It  is  a  rapid-growing  plant,  with  small, 
glossy  green  leaves,  rendering  it  desirable  for 
covering  verandas  or  trellises.  It  is  also  a 
splendid  house  plant.  The  flowers  aro  yel- 
lowish-white, and  quite  fragrant.  This  plant 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about 
1875  from  South  Africa,  by  way  of  Ghermany, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  It  is 
described  in  *<  Nicholson's  Dictionary"  under 
the  name  of  Zehneria^  and  the  correct  name  is 
given  as  Melolkria  punctata. 

Pilose.    Oovered  with  long,  soft  hairs. 

Pilot-^i^eed.    SUphiwn  laciniatwn. 

Pilnla'ria.  From  pUtda,  a  little  ball  or  pill; 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  Nat.  Ord.  MaraOeacetB, 
A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants  found  in 
temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  Australia  and 
North  America.  They  are  often  cultivated  in 
aquaria. 

Plln'nma.  From  pUoa  or pUeoa,  a  cap ;  shape  of 
the  flowers.    VCat.  Ord.  Orchidaoea. 

A  small  genus  of  Peruvian  epiphytal  Or- 
chids. They  have  medium-sized  flowers,  of  a 
white,  or  greenish-white  color,  which  arepro- 
duced  in  spikes  of  from  three  to  Ave.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  delicious  fragrance. 
They  succeed  well  in  a  cool  house,  and  should 
be  grown  in  leaf  mould  and  sphagnum  moss. 
They  were  introduced  in  1843,  and  are 
increased  by  division. 

Plmelea.  From  pimele,  fat;  referring  to  the 
viscid  matter  on  the  leaves  of  some  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  Thymeiacea^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs,  natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  They  make  handsome 
plants  in  English  green-houses,  and  produce 
many  terminal  clusters  of  white,  rose,  or  yel- 
low flowers  of  great  beautv,  but  our  hot,  dry 
summers  are  not  congenial  to  them.  They 
were  introduced  in  1824,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Pime'nta.  Allspice  Tree.  From  pimento^  the 
Spanish  name.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrta^eoB. 

P.  mdgaria,  the  only  species,  is  an  extremely 
handsome  tree,  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  especially  of  the  island 
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of  Jamaica,  whence  the  berries  or  Pimento  of 
commerce  are  exported  in  iarge  quantities. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  thirty 
feet,  with  a  smooth  brown  trunk  and  shining 
green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  Bay; 
the  branches  coming  out  on  all  sides,  the 
trees  are  clothed  in  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage.  The  great  profusion  of  white  flowers 
contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  dark  green 
leaves,  the  whole  forming  an  object*  of  vege- 
table beauty  rarely  surpassed ;  while  the  rich 
perfume  which  the  flowers  exhale  renders  an 
assemblage  of  these  trees  one  of  the  most 
delicious  plantations  of  even  a  tropical  clime. 
The  Pimento  tree  grows  spontaneously  in 
many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  abounds  more 
particularly  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  in  elevated  spots  near  the  coast. 
When  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  no 
regular  planting  or  sowing  takes  place.  It  is 
usual  to  appropriate  a  piece  of  land  either  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  plantation  already 
formed,  or  in  a  part  of  the  woodlands  where 
these  trees  are  scattered  in  a  native  state. 
The  land  is  then  cleared  of  all  wood  except 
these  trees,  which  are  left  standing,  and  the 
felled  timber  is  allowed  to  remain,  where  it 
falls  to  decay.  In  the  course  of  a  year  young 
Pimento  plants  are  found  springing  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
land  is  thoroughly  cleared,  only  those  plants 
being  left  that  promise  a  vigorous  growth ; 
these  arrive  at  maturity  In  from  five  to  seven 
years.  Plantations  are  thus  formed  with 
apparently  little  trouble ;  this,  however,  can 
only  be  done  in  those  parts  where  the  tree  is 
of  spontaneous  growth.  This  tree  is  purely 
a  child  of  Nature,  and  seems  to  mock  all  the 
labors  of  man  in  his  endeavors  to  extend  or 
improve  its  growth ;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty 
to  propagate  the  young  plants  or  to  raise 
them  from  the  seed,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  not  found  growing  spontaneously, 
having  succeeded.  The  berries  have  to  be 
gathered  very  soon  after  the  flowers  fade ;  if 
left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  they  lose  their  pun- 
gency, and  become  valueless.  When  picked 
they  are  spread  out  thinly  on  floors,  exposed 
to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  for  about  a  week, 
or  until  flt  for  exportation. 

Fime'nto.   The  dried  berries  of  the  West  Indian 
Eugenia  Pimenick,  and  E,  ocria. 

PimperneL    See  AnoffoUis. 

Plna'oees.    A  natural  order  now  included  under 
ConifercB. 

Pfna'nga.    A  local  Malayan  name.    Nat.  Ord. 
BainuuxtB. 

A  genus  of  stove-house  Palms,  usually  low 
and  slender-stemmed,  natives  of  India  and 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  They  are  very 
ornamental  plants,  and  are  closely  allied  to 
Seafwihia^  and  Areca,  under  which  genera 
some  of  the  species  are  placed  by  botanists. 
P.  apectabilia,  is  a  .very  choice  and  beautiful 
species,  the  dark  green  leaves,  mottled  with 
light  green,  and  the  nerves  prominently 
raised  on  the  upper  surface,  the  under  sur- 
face having  a  light  sUvery  appearance.  P. 
lepida,  is  another  elegant-growing  Palm,  the 
young  leaves  having  a  brown-crimson  tint, 
gradually  changing  as  the  foliage  matures. 

Plnoenaoti'tla.    Lindley  says  this  is  "a  name 
under  which  some  plants  allied  to  Oordyline, 
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and  Dasylirioh,  have  been  sent  out  by  Belgian 
horticulturists.  It  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  blunders  of  ignorant  gardeners,  who 
mistook  the  plant  for  a  Fteycmetia,  but  who 
wrote  the  name  so  badly  that  It  was  read  as 
above. "  The  species  are  described  a  s  a  genus 
of  LUicuxcB,  under  the  name  of  Beauoamia, 
which  see. 

Pi'nokneya.  A  genus  of  small  trees,  natives  of 
the  Southern  States  from  Carolina  to  Florida, 
and  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Rybiaeea. 

P.  pviben8f  the  Bitter-bark  Tree,  is  quite  a 
handsome  tree,  with  red  downy,  purplish- 
spotted  flowers,  and  large,  downy,  ovate 
leaves,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  bv 
reason  of  the  large  pink  bracts  underneath 
the  inflorescence. 

Pinooshion  Plowar.    The  genus  Scabioaa, 

Pine-apple.    See  Ananeiaaa, 

Pine-barren  Beanty,  or  Little  Plzie.  Pyxidem- 
ikera  harbuLata, 

Pine-tree.    The  popular  name  for  Pimus;  the 

name  Is  also  applied  to  several  other  genera. 
Aleppo  or  Jerusalem.    Ptnu8  Haiq^enaia, 
Amboyna.    Damarra  orientalis, 
Austrian.    Pinua  AustrkuM. 
Bhotan.    Pinu8  txodaa. 
Black.    Pifws  Attstriaca, 
Black,  of  New  Zealand.  PodaoarpusferrugkMii^ 

and  P.  flpicoto. 
Brazilian.    Arauearia,  BrazUien&iB. 
Calabrian.    Pmua  Larido. 
Galifomian  Giant.    Pmtia  lAimbertia$ui. 
Celery-leaved,  of  New  Zealand.    Phylloeladua 

trioiomanoidea. 
Celery-leaved,    of    Tasmania.      PhylloeUMdita 

rhoniboidaUa. 
Chill.    Arauearia  imbrioata. 
Chinese.    Pinua  Sinenaia, 
Chinese  Lace-bark.    Pimta  Bungeana. 
Cowrie  or  Kauri.    Damarra  AuairaKa, 
Crimean.    Pinua  PcUlaaiana. 
Cluster.    Pinua  Pinoater. 
Cypress.    Frenella  verrucoaa. 
Frankincense.    Pinua  Tcsda. 
Georgia.    Pinua  atuiralia. 
Golden.    Pinua  Kampferi. 
Hickory.    Pinua  Baiffowriana, 
Highland.    Pinua  ayiveatria,  var.  HorizonUjMa. 
Hudson's  Bay.    Pinua  Bankaia$%a, 
Italian  Stone.    Pinua  Pinea. 
Kauri  or  Cowrie.    Damarra  AuatraUa. 
King.    Abiea  Webhiana, 
Labrador  or  Banksian.    Pmua  Bankaiana. 
Loblolly.    Pinua  Tcsda. 
Mahogany.    Podocarpua  Totam. 
Monterey.    Pinus  vnaignia, 
Moreton  Bay.    Arauearia  Owminghami, 
Mountain.    Pinua  MonHcola  and  P.  pumfula, 
Nepal.    Pinua ^Oerardiana, 
New  Caledonian.    Arauearia    CookO,  and  A. 

Rtdei, 
New  Jersey  Scrub.    Pinua  inopa. 
New  Zealand.    Dacridium  eupreaatnum, 
Norfolk  Island.    Arauearia  exeelaa, 
Norway.    Ahiea  exeelaa, 
**  Norway,"  of  North  America.  Pinua  raainoaa. 
Nut.    Pinua  eduHa  and  P.  monophyUa. 
Pitch.    Pinua  rigida. 
Pitch,  of  Georgia.    Pinua  auatralia. 
Bed.    Pinua  reainoaa  and  abiea  rubra. 
Red.  of  New  Zealand.  Dacrydium  cupreaainmm. 
Screw.    The  genus  Pandamta, 
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Screw,  Australian.    Pandanus  peduncukUuB. 
Sea-side.    Pinua  fnarUima, 
Siberian.    Pmua  Cembra,  yar.  Biberica, 
Snow  or  White  Weymouth.    Pinua  StrobuBt 

▼ar.  niveii. 
South  African.    Leucadendron  argentemn. 
Southern.    Ptmis  auatralia. 
Stone.    Pmua  Binea. 
Stone,  Swiss.    Piwua  Oernbra, 
Sugar.    Pinua  Lambertiana. 
Table-mountain.    Pinue  ptmaens. 
Umbrella.    The  genus  SeiadopUys. 
Virginian.    Pinue  aufUrcUis  (P.  pahutria). 
Water.     Olyptoeirobiia  heterophyUue. 
Wax.    The  genus  Damarra. 
Weymouth.    PInus  Strobus. 
White.    Pinus  Strobus,  and  P.  fleanUs. 
Yellow.     Pinua  auatrcUia,   P.    mUia^    and   P. 

ponderoaa. 

Fine- weed.    Hypericum  Sarothra, 

Pingui'cola.  Butterwort.  From  pinguia,  fat; 
referring  to  the  greaslness  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  LenHbukieea, 

Curious  and  beautiful  little  plants,  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep  in  an  artificial  state,  although 
some  of  them  are  Indigenous.  They  are 
marsh  plants,  and  refuse  to  exist  out  of  their 
native  position;  but  when  seen  in  health, 
their  beautiful  white,  yellow,  lilac,  or  violet- 
colored  flowers  are  the  admiration  of  every 
behold**r.  P.  VaUianeriaBfoliat  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  differs  from  all  others  of 
the  genus  in  its  clustered  habit  of  growth,  a 
number  of  crowns  being  often  massed  to- 
gether in  one  clump.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  soft  purple  or  pale  lilac-purple,  with 
conspicuous  white  or  pale  centres.  It  requires 
very  free  drainage,  continuous  moisture,  and 
a  humid  atmosphere  in  cultivation.  The 
native  species  are  common  from  New  York  to 
Florida. 

Pink.    See  Dianikua. 

Pink-root.    See  Spigeilia. 

Pinnae.  The  primary  divisions  of  a  pinnated 
leaf— its  leaflets. 

Pinnate.  When  simple  leaflets  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  a  common  petiole ;  a  compound 
leaf. 

Pinnatlfid.  A  leaf  deeply  cut  into  segments 
nearly  to  the  midrib. 

Pinnules.  The  secondary  divisions  of  a  pinnate 
leaf. 

Pi'niuk  Pine  Tree.  From  pinoa,  a  Greek  word 
used  by  Theophrastus,  to  designate  a  Pine 
tree;  and  some  authors  derive  it  from  the 
Celtic  ptf»,  or  pyn,  a  mountain  or  rock ;  allud- 
ing to  the  habitat  of  the  tree.  Nat.  Ord.  Coni- 
fercB. 

This  genus  is  very  extensive,  and  contains 
some  of  our  most  useful  trees  for  economic 
purposes,  besides  a  number  of  species  of  an 
ornamental  character.  The  genus  is  oonflned 
solely  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the 
more  useful  and  gigantic  to  the  United  States. 
Pinua  auatralia  is  the  Yellow  or  Pitch  Pine  of 
the  Southern  States.  This  species  seems  to 
be  especially  assigned  to  dry,  sandy  soil,  and 
it  is  found  without  interruption  from  Virginia 
to  Florida,  covering  a  tract  of  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  long  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  broad  from  the  sea  toward  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  aver- 
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age  height  of  the  trees  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches.  In  Virginia,  where  this  species  first 
makes  its  appearance,  it  does  not  grow  so 
large ;  but  in  Georgia  and  Florida  it  greatly 
exceeds  these  dimensions.  Besides  the  valu- 
able timber  it  affords,  it  also  produces  the 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin  of  commerce. 
The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  of  a  beauti- 
ful brilliant  green,  and  produced  in  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  P.  inopa  is 
the  Jersey  or  Scrub  Pine,  a  species  that  grows 
from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  inches ;  its  habit  is  strag- 
gling and  rough.  Its  only  use  is  for  fuel.  P. 
miHat  Yellow  Pine,  is  a  fine  tree,  growing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  furnishing  a  fine- 
grained, lasting  timber,  which  is  especially 
used  for  flooring.  Common  from  New  Jersey 
to  Wisconsin  and  southward.  P.  punffena^ 
Table  Mountain  Pine,  is  a  large  tree,  with 
short,  compact,  pale  green  leaves,  and  re- 
sembles the  European  Pines.  Its  cones  are 
borne  in  large  dusters,  and  remain  upon  the 
trees  for  many  years.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
timber  tree.  It  is  found  upon  the  Blue  Bldge 
in  Virginia  and  southward.  P.  rigida  is  com- 
monly  known  as  Pitch  Pine,  and  is  common 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Northern  States, 
frequently  growing  in  swamps  with  the  Bed 
Cedar.  It  is  a  species  of  medium  growth,  and 
of  but  little  value.  P.  reainoaa,  or  Bed  Pine, 
commonly  and  improperly  called  Norway 
Pine,  is  found  in  most  of  the  Northern  States. 
It  is  a  tall-growing,  erect,  svmmetrlcal  tree, 
with  light-green  leaves  and  short  cones.  The 
wood  is  dark,  compact,  and  much  esteemed 
for  its  durability.  P.  eduiia,  the  Edible  Pine, 
or  <«  Nut  Pine"  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
is  an  interesting  species,  growing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  producing  great  quantities  of 
thin-shelled  seeds,  about  the  size  of  Peas, 
very  nutritious,  and  of  a  pleasant  fiavor.  P. 
monophyUua  is  another  nut- bearing  Pine,  dis- 
covered by  Col.  Fremont  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  extensively  diffused  over 
the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  about  600 
miles.  In  some  places  it  makes  considerable 
growth,  but  is  usually  a  small,  slow-fi^owing 
tree,  of  but  little  value  for  its  timber.  P.  tada, 
the  Loblolly  Pine  of  the  Southern  States,  is  a 
tree  that  grows  from  eighty  to  100  feet  high 
in  the  forests ;  in  open  grounds  its  trunk  is 
low  and  branches  spreading.  This  species 
immediately  takes  possession  of  and  com- 
pletely covers  lands  that  are  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  P.  8<ibmiana^  Sabine's  Pine,  Is 
one  of  the  noblest  Callfomia  species,  with  a 
trunk  140  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  Its 
large,  heavy  cones,  the  scales  of  which  are 
produced  into  long,  recurved  points.  Its  nut 
is  large  and  edible.  This  tree  occurs  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is 
one  of  the  California  White  Pines.  Its  foliage 
is  thin  and  of  a  very  light  green,  which  gives 
it  a  peculiar  aspect,  different  from  all  the 
other  Pines  of  that  country.  Its  timber  is 
very  tough,  and  highly  esteemed.  P.  Ikim- 
beHiana  is  called  Sugar  Pine  from  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  resinous  Juice,  which  exudes  plenti- 
fully from  this  tree.  This  species  was  dis- 
covered by  the  intrepid  Douglas,  growing 
upon  the  most  sterile,  sandy  plains,  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  in 
California.    He  describes  it  as  a  tree  of  great 
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Biie,  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  a  oir- 
oumferenoe  of  about  sixty  feet.  Its  branches 
are  pendulous,  and  form  an  open,  pyramidal 
head ;  the  leaves  are  from  four  to  five  inches 
long ;  the  cones  pendulous  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches,  and,  when  ripe,  about 
sixteen  inches  In  length.  The  seeds  are  large, 
sweet,  and  nutritious,  and  form  an  important 
article  of  food  to  the  Indians,  who  collect 
them.  The  most  valuable  and  useful  of  the 
many  species  is  P.  Strobua,  our  common  North 
American  White  Pine.  This  is  a  handsome, 
slender  tree,  growing  from  100  to  200  feet 
high,  and  with  a  circumference  of  from  three 
to  twelve  feet.  This  tree  is  diifused,  though 
not  uniformly,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
from  Maine  westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
For  economical  purposes,  its  value  is  greater 
than  all  other  timbers  combined.  There  are 
many  species  cultivated  for  their  beau^  as 
ornamental  trees  for  the  lawn,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  they  have 
thus  far  received.  They  thrive  well  in  a  sandy 
or  light  locuny  soil,  and  may  be  transplanted 
from  the  nursery  rows  with  perfect  safe^. 
Numett>us  other  species,  grown  mainly  for 
lawn  decoration,  are  given  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues. 

Plnzter  Flower.  A  local  name  of  Aeaka  nudir 
Jlora,  common  in  the  swamps  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States. 

Pl'par.  Pepper.  From  pqpto,  to  digest ;  refer- 
ring to  tne  stimulating  power.  Nat.  Ord. 
Piperacets. 

**  P.  nigrum  yields  the  Pepper  of  commerce, 
a  condiment  that  has  been  held  in  high  esteem 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Boman  writers  of  the  Augustin  age, 
and  it  is  related  that  in  the  fifth  century 
Attila  demanded,  among  other  things,  8,000 
pounds  of  Pepper  in  ransom  for  the  Oity  of 
Bome.  Pepper  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Sumatra^  Java,  etc.,  but  that 
which  comes  from  Malabar  Is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  Pepper- vine  will,  if  left 
to  itself,  attain  a  height  of  twenty  or  more 
feet ;  but  in  cultivation  It  is  found  more  con- 
venient not  to  allow  it  to  exceed  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  plants  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  trees  that  have  rough  or  prickly  barks, 
in  order  that  they  may  more  readily  attach 
themselves  to  the  trunk.  In  three  years  they 
produce  their  spikes  of  fruit,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  after 
which  time  they  become  less  productive.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  red  color.  It  is 
gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  spread  on 
mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  rod  color 
and  becomes  black  and  shriveled,  as  when 
offered  in  the  market.  This  is  Black  Pepper. 
White  Pepper  is  the  same  fruit,  fl'eed  from  its 
outer  skin  by  maceration  in  water  and  subse- 
quent rubbing.  P.  trioicifm,  a  nearly  allied 
species  to  P.  nifprum,  yields  eJso  some  little  of 
the  Pepper  of  commerce.  There  are  several 
other  species  under  cultivation,  but  all  of  the 
same  general  character. 

"P.  BeUe  furnishes  the  Betel-leaf  of  the 
southern  Asiatics,  in  which  they  enclose  a  few 
slices  of  the  Areoa-nut  and  a  little  shell-lime ; 
this  they  chew  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  to 
keep  off  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  such  is  the 
immense  consumption  of  this  luxury  in  the 
East,  that  it  nearly  forms  as  extensive  an  I 
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article  of  commerce  as  that  of  tobacco  In  the 
West."— Paxton's  Bot.  Diet. 

Pipera'oeie.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or  herbs 
with  articulated  stems,  and  alternate,  some- 
times whorled  leaves.  They  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  portions  of  the  globe,  and  occur 
commonly  in  South  America  and  India.  They 
have  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic  properties ; 
some  are  narcotic  and  astringent.  Among 
the  most  important  products  of  the  order  are 
Pepper  and  Betel.  There  are  about  twenty 
genera  and  upwards  of  600  species,  Artanihe, 
P^per,  and  FiBperomicL,  affording  the  best  known 
examples. 

Pipe-Tree.    See  Syringa  wlgaria. 

Pipe  Vine.    Ari8tolochia  aipho. 

Pipe-wt>rt.    Erioeaulon8eptangulare. 

PipsiBsew^a.    See  Chimaphila. 

Pipta'nthus.  From  pipto,  to  fall,  and  cuUho9,  a 
flower ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the 
petals  and  stamens,  very  soon  fall  off.  Nat. 
Ord.  Legwninoaa. 

P.  Nepalensia,  the  only  described  species,  a 
native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas,  forms  a 
very  handsome,  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy  ever- 
green shrub,  bearing  its  large  yellow  flowers 
in  terminal  braoteate  racemes.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1821,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood,  or  by  seeds.  It  is  known 
also  as  Baptima  Ntpdknsis. 

Piptathe'rom.  From  pipio,  to  fall,  and  atker^ 
an  awn.    Nat.  Ord.  Qraminatea, 

P.  mtctti/loriMfi  is  a  large  perennial  grass 
worth  growing  for  its  elegant  feathery  pani- 
cles, which  are  useful  for  arranging  with  cut 
flowers.  It  grows  vigorously  in  any  soil,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy. 

Pique'ria.  Named  after  A.  Piqueria,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Oo^mpoaUa. 

A  genus  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  mostly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
western  South  America.  P.  lattfoUn^  is  an 
annual,  with  purplish  flower-heads,  known  in 
cultivation  as  AgeraJbum  laJt^olium.  P.  iirintrviat 
a  hardy  herbaceous  species,  has  white  flowers 
disposed  in  loose,  corymbose,  many-flowered 
panicles.    It  is  Increased  by  division. 

Pisoi'dia.  Jamaica  Dogwood.  From  piseis,  a 
flsh,  and  coedo^  to  kill ;  the  leaves,  twigs,  and 
bark  are  used  to  stupefy  flsh.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ltauminoaa, 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen,  white-flowered 
trees,  from  the  West  Indies.  All  that  is  of 
interest  in  this  genus  is  included  in  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name. 

Piso'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  NUtem  Piso,  of 
Amsterdam,  an  eminent  physician  and  natur- 
alist.   Nat.  Ord.  Nyrtagvnfuxa, 

A  somewhat  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  America;  a  few 
being  found  in  Asia,  the  Pacific  and  Masoarene 
Islands.  A  few  of  the  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  are  of  little  Interest. 

Pistachio  Nuts.    See  Pistacia, 

Pista'oia.  Altered  from  FoutUaq^  its  Arabic 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  AnacardiacetB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees, 
indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which  are 
particularly  abundant  in  Syria.  P.  Xaitisciw 
yields  the  Oum  Mastic  which  is  used  by  the 
Turks  for  chewing  to  sweeten  the  breath  and 
strengthen  the  gums.     In  this  country  it  is 
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used  for  vamlBhing jpicturAS,  and  by  dentists. 
P.  Terebinthus,  the  Turpentine  tree»  forms  a 
very  beautiful  and  desirable  tree  where  it  is 
hardy.  It  is  deciduous,  and  grows  in  the 
south  of  Europe  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 
The  red  hue  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  species 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Chean  or  Cyprus 
turpentine  is  obtained  from  this  tree,  the 
liquid  flowing  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  soon  becomes  thick  and  tenacious,  and 
ultimately  hardens.  P.  vera,  the  Pistachia 
tree,  which  yields  the  eatable  Pistachio-nuts, 
is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into,  and  is  greatly  cultivated  in 
southern  Europe.  They  are  much  used  either 
dried  like  Almonds,  or  made  into  articles  of 
confectionery.  The  species  are  rarely  culti- 
vated except  in  botanical  collections. 

Pi'stia.  Name  probably  derived  from  pisios, 
watery,  in  reference  to  the  habitat.  Nat.  Ord. 
AroidecB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  aquatic  plants.  P.  atroH- 
oiea  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
is  known  as  Water  Lettuce.  It  propagates 
itself  with  great  rapidity,  and  frequently  com- 
pletely covers  tropical  ponds  and  water  tanks 
with  a  coating  of  verdure,  keeping  the  water 
beneath  fresh  and  cool.  Each  plant  sends  out 
several  runners,  and  upon  the  ends  of  these 
other  similar  plants  are  formed,  which, 
again,  send  out  runners  until,  in  a  short 
time,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered. 
The  flowers  are  very  small,  and  borne  in  little 
spathes  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  plant 
is  well  adapted  for  the  aquarium. 

Pistil  The  female  part  of  a  flower,  consisting 
of  ovary,  style,  stigma,  and  ovules. 

Fl'som.  Pea.  From  pis,  the  Celtic  for  Pea, 
whence  the  Latin  name  piaum.  A  genus  of 
dUTuse  or  climbing  annual  plants,  one  of 
which,  P.  datiuB,  having  pale  red  flowers,  is 
a  native  of  the  Taurian  Mountains,  the  other, 
P.  aatimmi,  the  cultivated  Pea,  is  naturalized 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Western 
Asia.  For  a  description  and  history  of  this 
species  see  "Pea." 

Pita.  Agave  Americana,  and  the  allied  species. 
Pita-flbre  and  Pita-thread  are  names  for  the 
fibre,  called  also  Aloe-fibre,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  Agaves  such  as  A.  Ameri- 
cana and  A,  Mexicana, 

Pltoa'imla.  In  honor  of  WiUiam  PUeaim,  a 
physician  of  London.  Nat.  Ord.  Bromeliacece. 
A  handsome  genus  of  green-house  her- 
baceous plants,  remarkable  for  their  long 
panicles  of  bright  red  flowers,  and  for  their 
long,  narrow,  prickly,  green  leaves.  They 
are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  They  will  grow  freely  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  bat  require  partial  rest  after  having 
made  their  new  gprowth  previous  to  flowering. 
They  are  increased  by  division  or  from  seed. 
Introduced  in  1820. 

Pitch.  The  residuum  obtained  in  the  distillation 
of  wood-tar  from  Pinrta  sylveatria  and  P.  Pin- 
osier  ;  the  resin  of  Pine,  extracted  by  Are  and 
inspissation.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Black 
Pitch. 

Pitcher.  A  hoUowed-out  leaf,  so  called,  as  in 
Nepenlhea,  Saarracenia,  etc. 

Pitch  of  Amboyna.     The  resin  of  Dammara 
Aaatralie. 
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Pitch.  Burgundy.  The  purified  resinous  sap 
of  Abiee  excelea. 

Pitcher  Plant.  See  Nepenthes,  and  8arr€ieen4a. 
Australian  or  New  Holland.      Oephaloiuefolli- 

eularie. 
Californian.    Darlingkmia  CalffiMmioa. 

Pitcher-shaped.  The  same  as  Campanulate, 
but  more  contracted  at  the  orifice,  with  an 
erect  limb,  as  the  corolla  of  the  VaccMu/ma  or 
many  of  the  Ericaa. 

Pitch  Pine.    See  Pinua, 

Pith.  The  central  cellular  part  of  a  stem ;  the 
same  as  Medulla. 

Pith-hat  Plant.    .^!echynomene  aapera. 

Pith-tree.    Hermmiera  ElaphroxyUm, 

Plthecolo'bltim.  Ourl  Brush  Bean.  From 
pitheeoa,  an  ape,  and  loboa,  the  lobe  of  the 
ear ;  in  allusion  to  the  native  name,  Monkey's 
earring.    Nat.  Ord.  LegummoatB. 

A  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  natives  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, tropical  Asia,  and  Australia.  P.  dtcloe, 
a  native  of  Mexico,  produces  cylindrical  pods 
containing  a  sweet  edible  pulp  which  the 
Mexicans,  who  call  the  tree  Guamuohil,  boil 
and  eat.  The  Spaniards  introduced  it  Into 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  it  has  been 
carried  to  India ;  and  it  is  now  planted  along 
the  lines  of  railway  in  the  Madias  Presidency 
where  the  fruit  is  known  as  Manilla  Tamarinds. 
P.  Saman  yields  edible  pods,  which,  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Brazil  are  fed  to  the  cattle,  like  the 
Carob  pods  of  Europe.  P.  prvinaatun,  intro- 
duced from  Queensland  in  1869  forms  a  beauti- 
ful green-house  shrub,  the  white  fiowers  with 
long  exserted  stamens  growing  in  globular 
umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  young  branches,  foliage,  and  infioresoence 
are  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence.  The 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  inga,  and  the  species 
require  the  same  general  treatment. 

Pitted.  Having  numerous  small  shallow  de- 
pressions or  excavations. 

Plttospora'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  regular  symmetrical  white,  blue,  or 
yellow  fiowers,  found  ohiefiy  in  Australia. 
Many  of  them  are  resinous,  and  in  some 
instances  the  berries  are  edible.  SoUjfCi,  Pato- 
aparum,  and  BiUardiera  are  representative 
genera,  of  which  there  are  nine,  including 
eighty  or  more  species. 

Pltto'sponun.  From  piUo,  to  tar  or  pitch,  and 
aporoa,  seed ;  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a 
resinous  pulp.    Nat.  Ord.  PittoaporocecB. 

An  extensive  genus  ol  half-hardy  eveivreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  China,  Australia,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Most  of 
the  species  have  terminal  dustere  of  white, 
fragrant  fiowers,  and  broadish,  shining,  darlc 
green  leaves,  and  they  are  all  very  ornamen- 
tal. They  require  the  protection  of  a  cellar 
or  cool  house  during  the  winter.  They  were 
first  introduced  In  1789,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Pla'cea.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidacem. 

P.  omata,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
delicate  bulb  from  Chili,  producing  on  a 
slender  scape,  about  six  inches  high,  four  to 
seven  fiowers,  which  are  snow  white  on  the 
outside,  and  striped  with  brilliant  vermilion 
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lines  within.  It  requires  cool  green-house 
treatment.  While  flowering,  and  until  it 
shows  symptoms  of  rest,  it  needs  a  warm  and 
humid  atmosphere,  after  which  it  can  be  put 
under  a  bench  until  January,  when  it  should 
be  re-potted  and  moderately  watered,  and  it 
will  flower  in  May.  It  was  introduced  In 
1840,  and  is  propagated  by  ofiPsets. 

Placenta.  The  place  or  part  on  which  ovules 
originate. 

Plaoentiform.  Quoit-shaped,  or  like  a  flat  cake 
in  form. 

Plagia'nthus.  From  plagioa,  oblique,  and 
anthaa,  a  flower;  referring  to  the  usually 
imequal-sided  petals.    Nat.  Ord.  MalvctcecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  or  half-hardy 
shrubs,  natives  of  southern  Australia  and 
New  ^aland.  P.  LyaUii,  is  the  most  orna- 
mental species,  and  forms  a  handsome  green- 
house plant,  with  drooping,  axillary,  white 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  New  Zealand 
in  1871,  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

PlagioU'rion.  From  ploffioSf  oblique,  and 
lierionf  a  illv ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
perianth.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidouxcB, 

P.  Horwnannit  the  only  described  species  is 
a  very  pretty  stove-house  bulb,  introduced 
from  Columbia  in  1883.  Its  pure  white  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  a  ten  to  twelve  flowered 
umbel,  which  though  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Eucharia,  to  which  It  is  closely  allied,  are 
quite  showy  and  ornamental. 

Plagiolo'blanL  From  plagioSt  transverse,  and 
lobo8^  a  pod ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  pod. 
Nat.  Ora.  LeguminoscB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  green-house 
plants,  now  placed  under  Hovea,  by  many 
botanists. 

Plaited.  Folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits  of 
a  closed  fan. 

Plane.    Flat,  level. 

Plane'ra.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  J.  Pianer,  a 
Oerman  botanist  who  published  a  "  Flora  of 
Erfurt "  in  1788.    Nat.  Ord.  UrHeaota. 

A  small  genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Asia  and 
North  America,  closely  allied  to  the  Elms.  P. 
Richardi,  the  Zelkona  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  takes  a  flne  polish, 
forms  a  large  and  very  ornamental  tree  in  its 
native  countiy,  and  has  smooth  bark,  and  a 
much  branched  crown,  Uke  an  erect  growing 
Beech.  P.  aqutxticat  the  Planer  Tree  (syn.  P. 
Omdina),  our  only  native  species  is  found  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  is  a  small  tree,  to 
which  no  particular  value  is  attached.  Either 
of  the  species  can  be  grafted  on  the  Elm. 

Planer  Tree.    See  Flanera  aqucUioa. 

Plane  Tree.    See  PUOanua. 

Plane  Tree,  Scotch.  A  common  name  In  Scot- 
land for  Acer  PiBeudo-pkUcMua. 

Plantagina'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  especially  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  Several  of  the 
species  are  employed  in  medicine.  The  order 
comprises  only  three  genera,  Bottgueria,  Lit- 
ioreUcLy  and  PlatUtigOf  and  about  two  hundred 
species. 

Planta'go.  Plantain.  The  old  name  of  the 
genus,  used  by  Pliny.  Nat.  Ord.  PUmtagin- 
aeecB, 
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P.  lanoeokUa  (Bib-grass),  is  sometimes  sown 
with  grasses  as  a  condiment  for  sheep  pasture 
or  for  a  rabbit  warren.  P.  mc^ar,  the  Gommon 
Plantain  of  the  door-yard,  and  grass-plots,  is 
found  near  the  abode  of  civiliEed  man  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Plantain  Tree.    See  Musa, 

Plantain.    See  Plantago, 

Plantain  Lily.     A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Funkia. 


Plantain  Water.    The  common  name  of 
PUmUigo,  once  regarded  as  a  specific  against 
Hydrophobia. 

Pla'ntia.  Named  by  Dr.  Herbert  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Plant,  a  zealous  and  industrious  experi- 
mental cultivator  and  nurseryman  at  Oheadle, 
England,  who  raised  some  interesting  hybrids 
among  this  race  of  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Iridaoea. 
P.  flava,  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
yellow-flowering  bulb  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  a  delicate  growing  plant,  bearing 
numerous  pretty  little  flowers  on  a  slender 
scape  about  one  foot  high.  It  is  propagated 
by  offsets  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  tender  species  of  Iris.  Introduced  in  1842. 
This  genus  is  now  included  with  HexaghUis 
by  some  botanists. 

Plant  Uoe.    See  Insects. 

Planting.  This  is  an  operation  performed  by 
the  flngers,  dibber,  trowel,  or  by  the  spade. 
The  condition  of  soil  for  planting  should  be 
similar  to  that  for  Sowing  (which  see).  And 
here,  too,  as  in  sowing,  the  same  necessity  for 
moderately  firming  the  soil  to  the  roots  is  as 
important  as  in  firming  the  soil  over  seeds, 
and,  as  advised  in  seed  sowing,  no  better 
method  can  be  used  in  firming  the  soil  after 
planting  than  by  the  feet.  In  the  driest 
weather  in  July  hundreds  of  acres  of  Celery, 
Cabbage,  etc.,  are  planted  by  our  market 
gardeners  on  newly  plowed  ground,  without 
using  a  particle  of  water,  by  the  system  of 
firming  the  plants  with  the  foot  after  planting. 
The  planter  sets  the  plant  with  the  dibber, 
and  on  finishing  the  row,  returns  on  it,  press- 
ing the  soil  to  each  plant  firmly  with  the  side 
of  his  foot.  This  prevents  the  dry  air  pene- 
trating the  loose  soil,  and  plants  so  set  will 
strike  out  new  roots  in  thir^  or  forty  hours, 
after  which  they  are  safe.  The  same  rule 
should  be  adopted  in  setting  out  all  plants, 
shrubs,  trees,  or  anything  else,  particularly  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Countless 
millions  of  plants  are  lost  every  season  by 
want  of  the  simple  operation  of  flrmlnff  the 
roots  after  planting.  In  setting  out  pLBUits 
that  have  been  growing  in  pots,  there  is 
perhaps  not  so  much  necessity,  as  the  roots 
are  not  mutilated,  and  hence  make  a  quicker 
start;  still  circumstances  must  be  the 
guide  in  the  operation ;  and  if  the  soil  is  very 
dry  and  the  weather  warm,  a  moderate 
amount  oi  pressure  around  the  ball  of  earth 
will  be  necessary.  Sometimes  in  setting  out 
plants  from  pots,  the  ball  is  so  hard  as  to  pre- 
vent the  inner  roots  getting  easily  to  the 
surface;  in  such  cases  the  ball  should  be 
crushed  or  beaten  so  as  to  render  it  partially 
loose,  which  greatly  conduces  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

Plant  Jig.  Evil  of  Deep.  More  than  half  the 
losses  in  tree  planting  and  fruit  trees  especially 
arise  from  their  being  planted  too  deep.    No 
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tree  should  be  planted  deeper  than  it  formerly 
grew,  as  Its  roots  are  stifled  for  the  want  of 
air,  or  starved  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil  at  the 
depth  where  they  are  plaoed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  more  natural  process,  to  plant 
the  tree  so  that  it  shall,  when  the  whole 
is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  as  before,  but 
standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three 
inches  higher  than  the  ground  round  about. 
This,  when  the  mound  settles,  will  leave  it 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  previous  surface. 

Plant  Proteotors.  This  term  is  applicable  to 
anything  which  acts,  if  only  temporarily,  to 
preserve  plants  from  injury.  Bast-mats,  straw 
mats,  hand  lights,  bell  glasses,  small  movable 
frames,  covered  either  with  glass  or  water- 
proof protecting  cloth,  or  waterproof  fibre, 
may  all  be  termed  appliances  for  this  purpose. 
This  protecting  cloth,  while  being  no  cheaper 
than  ordinary  grades  of  cotton  cloth,  has  the 
advantage  in  being  so  prepared  that  it  is  mil- 
dew-proof, and  will  last  from  five  to  ten  years, 
aooording  to  the  care  given  it.  It  is  made  in 
yard  widths  and  can  be  shaped  for  use  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Probably  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  tack  it  to  a  light  frame  three  by 
six  feet  and  use  it  Just  as  sashes  are  used. 
Such  '*  sashes,'*  made  of  protecting  cloth, 
would  cost  not  more  than  twenty  cents  each, 
while  glass  sashes  cost  (to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
pense in  freighting)  $2  each.  Besides,  in  the 
bands  of  inexperienced  cultivators,  the  pro- 
tecting cloth  is  safest,  for,  if  this  covering  is 
left  on  in  the  daytime  when  the  sun  is  shining 
there  is  comparatively  little  rise  of  tempera- 
ture underneath  it,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  if  ventilation  of  frames  covered  by  glass 
sashes  is  not  carefully  attended  to,  the  crop 
beneath  may  be  quickly  ruined  by  the  sun's 
rays  acting  on  the  glass  and  raising  the  tem- 
perature. It  can  also  be  procured  on  galvan- 
ized iron  folding  frames,  and  is  invaluable  for 
the  early  forwarding  of  plants,  protecting  from 
frosts,  insects,  etc.  It  is  also  useful  for  cover- 
ing hot-bed  frames  in  spring,  in  lieu  of  glass, 
after  excessive  freezing  weather  is  over,  and 
also  for  throwing  over  bedding  plants  at  night, 
in  falU  when  there  is  danger  of  frost.  By  this 
means  beds  of  Goieus,  Achyranthes,  and  other 
plants  may  be  retained  in  their  beauty  for 
weeks,  after  similar  planto  have  been 
blackened  and  destroyed  in  unprotected  beds 
by  one  night's  untimely  frost.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  temporary  green-houses,  or 
structures  now  so  much  used  to  protect  and 
flower  Ohrysanthemums  in  the  fall. 

Plants  in  Roonu — Abe  thet  Injttbioub  to 
HsAiiTH?  The  question  whether  planto  may 
be  safely  grown  in  living  rooms  is  now  settled 
by  scientiflc  men  who  show  that,  whatever 
deleterious  gases  may  be  given  out  by  plants 
at  night,  they  are  so  minute  in  quantity  that 
no  injury  is  ever  done  by  their  presence  in  the 
rooms  and  by  being  inhaled.  Though  we  were 
glad  to  see  the  question  disposed  of  by  such 
authority,  experience  had  already  shown  that 
no  bad  effecte  ever  resulted  from  living  in 
apartmento  wliere  planto  were  grown.  Our 
green-houses  axe  one  mass  of  foliage,  and  I 
much  doubt  if  any  healthier  class  of  men  can 
be  found  than  those  engaged  in  the  care  of 
planto.  But  timid  persons  may  say  that 
the  deleterious  gases  are  given  out  only  at 
night,  while  our  green-house  operators  are 
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only  employed  in  daylight.  This  is  only  true 
in  part.  Our  watohmen  and  men  engaged  in 
attending  to  flres  at  night  make  the  warm 
green-houses  their  sitting-room  and  their 
sieeping-room,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
flrst  instonce  where  the  slightest  injury 
resulted  from  this  practice.  Many  of  our 
medical  practitioners  run  in  old  ruts.  Some 
Solomon  among  them  probably  gave  out  this 
dogma  a  century  ago ;  it  was  made  the  con- 
venient scapegoat  of  some  other  cause  of 
sickness,  and  uie  rank  and  file  have  followed 
in  his  train.  A  belief  in  this  error  often 
consigns  to  the  cellar,  or  to  the  cold  winds  of 
winter,  the  treasured  floral  peto  of  a  house- 
hold. 

Plants  for  Shady  Places.  There  are  few  planto 
that  will  flower  in  places  from  which  sunshine 
is  entirely  excluded.  Some  planto  will  grow 
well  enough,  developing  shooto  and  leaves, 
but /others  of  nearly  all  kinds  must  have  some 
sunshine.  Of  those  that  do  well  and  flower 
when  plantod  out  in  the  open  ground  where 
sunlight  only  comes  for  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  day,  may  be  named  the  following : 
Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Herbaceous 
Phloxes,  Pansies,  Forget-me-note,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  other  herbcMeous  planto.  and 
shrubs  whose  native  habitot  is  shady  woods. 
A  bettor  effect,  however,  is  produced  in  such 
situations  by  ornamental-leaved  plants,  such 
as  Goleuses  of  all  kinds.  Amaranths,  Achy- 
ranthes, Oaladiums,  Oannas,  and  other  plants 
with  highly-colored  or  ornamental  leaves. 
With  these  may  be  combined  the  different 
styles  of  whito  or  gray-leaved  planto,  such  as 
OButoureas,  Cinerarias,  and  Onaphaliums, 
plants  known  under  the  general  popular  term 
of  **  Dusty  Millers."  This  is  just  the  situation 
also  for  many  of  the  hardier  Palms,  Ficus, 
Crotons,  or  other  exotic  planto  during  the 
summer  months,  to  recuperato  from  the 
effects  of  the  wintor's  conflnement  in  the 
house  or  conservatory.  For  a  shady  door- 
yard  in  the  city,  nothing  can  surpass  the 
whito  and  blue  Periwinkle  ( Vinca  minor)  or 
Creeping  Charlie  (Lyaimachia  nummularia)  for 
a  groundwork,  relieved  with  clumps  or  groups 
of  our  various  native  or  hardy  Ferns,  Piaintoln 
Lilies  the  variegatod  Calla,  or  planto  of  a  like 
nature. 

Plant  Stove.  The  name  generallv  given  to  a 
structure  devotod  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
plants  that  require  a  high  tompei'ature  to 
grow  them  to  perfection.  As  many  of  the 
inhabltonto  of  the  Plant  Stove  are  grown  for 
their  beautifully  colored  foliage  as  well  as  for 
flowers,  a  structure  that  admite  all  the  side 
light  possible  is  requisito,  thus  securing  to 
the  planto  a  brighter  coloring  as  well  as  a 
shorter  jointed  growth,  and  a  more  healthy 
development,  ventilation  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  air  cannot,  on  entering,  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  planto ;  for  prevent- 
ing this,  it  is  bettor  to  place  side  ventilators 
in  the  walls  near  the  pipes,  and  to  only  use 
others  situated  near  the  top  when  there  is 
comparatively  little  difference  between  the 
internal  and  external  temperatures.  A  slight 
shading  is  necessary  during  the  summer 
months,  which  is  best  applied  as  described 
under  "Shading."  As  plenty  of  water  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  are  necessary  to  their 
proper  cultivation,  the  planto  must  therefore 
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be  well  and  carefully  drained;  oleanllness 
amongst  plants  and  also  pots  Is  most  import- 
ant, as  a  high  temperature  favors  the  multi- 
plication of  insect  pests. 

Plants,  TJnliealthy.  The  Bbm edy.  Whenever 
plants  begin  to  drop  their  leaves,  it  is  certain 
that  their  health  has  been  injured.  This  may 
be  due  to  over-potting,  over-watering,  over- 
heating, too  much  cold,  or  the  application  of 
such  stimulants  as  guano,  or  to  some  other 
cause  which  has  destroyed  the  fine  root- 
lets by  which  the  plant  feeds,  and  induced 
disease  that  may  lead  to  death.  The  case  is 
not  usually  important  enough  to  call  in  a 
"plant  doctor,"  so  the  amateur  begins  to 
treat  the  patient,  and  the  practice  is,  in  all 
probabiiltjr,  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  our 
household  physicians  who  apply  a  remedy 
that  Increases  the  disease.  Having  already 
destroyed  the,  so  to  speak,  nutritive  organs 
of  the  plant,  the  '*  stomach"  is  gorged  with 
food  by  applying  water,  or  with  medicine  by 
applying  guano  or  some  patent  **  plant  food. 
Now  the  remedy  is  nearly  akin  to  what  is  a 
good  one  when  the  animal  digestion  is  de- 
ranged— give  it  no  more  food  until  it  re-acts. 
We  must  then,  if  the  roots  of  the  plant  have 
been  injured  from  any  of  the  above-named 
causes,  let  the  soil  in  which  it  is  potted 
become  nearly  dry;  then  remove  the  plant 
from  the  pot,  take  the  ball  of  soil  in  which 
the  roots  have  been  enveloped,  and  crush  it 
between  the  bands  just  enough  to  allow  all 
the  hard  outer  crust  of  the  ball  of  earth  to  be 
shaken  off;  and  then  re-pot  in  rather  dry  soil, 
using  a  new  flower-pot,  or  the  old  one,  thor- 
oughly washing  it,  so  that  the  moisture  can 
freely  evaporate  through  the  pores.  Be  careful 
not  to  over-feed  the  sick  plant.  Let  the  pot  be 
only  large  enough  to  admit  of  not  more  than  an 
inch  of  soil  between  the  pot  and  the  ball  of 
roots.  After  re-potting,  give  it  water  enough 
to  settle  the  soil,  and  do  not  apply  any  more 
until  the  plant  has  begun  to  grow,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that  the  mois- 
ture has  entirely  evaporated  from  the  soil, 
and  then;  of  course,  water  must  be  given,  or 
the  patient  may  die  from  the  opposite  cause — 
starvation.  The  danger  to  be  avoided  is.  In 
all  probability,  that  which  brought  on  the 
sickness,  namely,  saturation  of  the  soil  by  too 
much  wator.  Other  causes  may  induce  sick- 
ness in  plants,  such  as  an  escape  of  gas  in  the 
apartment,  or  smoke  from  a  flue  in  the  green- 
house ;  but  in  all  cases,  when  the  leaves  fall 
from  a  plant,  withhold  wator,  and  if  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  has  been 
poisoned  by  gas,  or  soddened  with  moisture, 
shake  it  from  the  roots  as  before  advised,  and 
re-pot  in  a  fresh  flower-pot. 

Platana'ceee.  A  small  natural  order  of  usually 
tall  trecb,  of  which  two  are  natives  of  eastern 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  North 
America.  Platanua,  the  only  genus  of  the 
order,  comprises  Ave  or  six  species,  valuable 
for  their  timber  as  well  as  for  their  ornamental 
appearance. 

Platanthe'ra.  Native  Orchids,  now  included  in 
the  genus  Hdbenaria,  which  see. 

Pla'tanna.  Plane  Tree,  Button-wood,  or  Syca- 
more. From  plaiffSt  broad  or  ample ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  spreading  branches  and  shady 
foliage.    Nat.  Ord.  FlalanaoeoB. 
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P.  oceidetUalis  is  the  well-known  Batton- 
wood  tree,  and  is  common  throughout  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Bocky  MountalnB. 
P.  orientalis,  the  Oriental  or  Common  Plane, 
is  a  beautiful,  large,  spreading  tree  presenting 
a  great  variety  of  handsome  forms,  which 
differ  chiefly  in  the  shape  and  lobing  of  the 
leaves.  The  variety  P.  O.  Aeertfolia  (maple- 
leaved)  is  the  commonest  in  cultivation,  fre- 
quently bearing  the  name  of  P.  occidentdiis 
from  which  it  may  readily  be  distinguished 
when  in  fruit,  by  the  peduncles  bearing  more 
than  one  ball,  and  frequently  many.  P.  raoem- 
oaa,  a  California  species,  is  remarkable  for 
its  deeply  flve-lobed  leaves,  the  under  surface 
of  which,  even  when  they  become  old,  is 
copiously  clad  with  woolly  hairs.  This  spe- 
cies furnishes  a  hard  and  durable  timber,  and 
is  much  less  liable  to  warp  than  that  of  P. 
occidenUdia,  P.  Wrightii,  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  northern  Mexico,  forms  a  beautiful  troe 
forty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is 
light,  soft,  very  close-grained  and  compact. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  this  genus  are  to  be 
seen  as  street  trees  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Platyoa'zpom.  From  platys,  broad,  and  Karpos, 
a  fruit ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  capsule. 
Nat.  Ord.  RubiacecB, 

P.  Ormocenas,  the  only  described  species, 
introduced  from  Orinoco  in  1813,  is  a  tall 
tree  with  robust,  opposite,  terete  branohes. 
If  the  plants  are  kept  rather  dry  in  winter,  it 
will  tend  to  throw  uiem  into  flower. 

Platyoe'rimn.  Stag's  Horn  Fern.  Fromplolya, 
broad,  and  keras,  a  horn ;  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  fronds.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiaoem, 

A  venr  distinct  and  remarkable  genus  of 
Ferns,  formerly  grouped  with  AcroeHchmm^ 
but  now  piaoea  by  themselves  in  a  separate 
genus  under  the  name  of  PkUycerium,  because 
they  produce  their  sori  in  large  amorphous 
patohes,  and  not,  as  in  the  true  AcroeiichBiB, 
over  the  whole  fertile  portions.  The  species 
are  few  in  number,  chiefly  Eastern  or  Austra- 
lian and  for  the  most  part  tropical.  "They 
have  hetermorphous,  coriaceous,  iaciniate,  or 
lobate  fronds,  clothed  with  stellate  hairs,  and 
the  fertile  fronds  are  articulate.  The  broad 
fronds  are  traversed  by  several  furcate  ribs, 
between  which  there  is  a  close  network  of  finer 
buried  veins.  The  large,  shapeless  masses 
of  spore  cases  are  attached  to  the  plexus  of 
crowded  veins,  and  are  quite  naked.  In  P. 
bifortne  they  occupy  a  separate  scutiform  lobe, 
but  in  the  other  species  they  are  variously 
situated  near  the  margin." — Dr.  Moore  in  Bot. 
Treas.  P.  aUsicome  is  the  type  of  the  genus, 
and  was  introduced  in  1808.  It  is  best  known 
under  ite  common  name  of  Stag's  Horn  Fern, 
so  called  because  of  the  striking  resemblance 
of  the  fronds  to  the  boms  of  a  stag.  This  is 
the  species  commonly  seen  in  our  green- 
houses. It  is  a  native  of  New  South  wales, 
and  was  introduced  in  1808.  P.  prcmde,  a 
native  of  Moreton  Bay,  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1828,  but  is  still  quite  rare  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  broader  and  larger 
fronds  than  P.  alcioome,  is  a  plant  of  altogether 
grander  proportions.  To  this  species  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Elk's  Horn  Fern.  Mr. 
F.  W  Burbidge,  a  well-known  botanist  and 
collector,  in  his  recent  book  of  travels  in 
Borneo,  etc.  ('*  The  Oaitlen  of  the  Sun  ")  thus 
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speaks  of  the  Elk's  Horn  Fern:  <'I  resided 
for  some  time  in  a  house  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  the  garden  and 
fruit  orchard  of  which  afforded  me  most 
delightful  walks  morning  and  evening.  I 
never  saw  the  Elk's  Hoi-n  Fern  (PkUycerium 
arande)  so  luxuriant  anywhere  as  it  was  on  the 
boles  of  some  large  Orange  trees  here.  The 
barren  fronds  were  broad,  like  the  horns  of 
the  giant  Irish  elk,  and  the  more  slender 
fertile  ones  drooped  on  all  sides  from  the  base 
of  the  nest  formed  by  the  leafy  expansions.  I 
measured  some  of  these  fertile  fronds,  and 
found  them  fully  seven  feet  in  length.  These 
splendid  Ferns,  and  the  choicest  of  epiphytal 
Orchids,  which  had  been  planted  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  made  a  walk  among  them 
most  enjoyable."  This  species  is  still  quite 
rare  in  tlie  United  States.  Another  species, 
P.  JElhiopicum,  has  been  still  more  recently 
introduced,  and  is  to  be  found  in  few  collec- 
tions as  yet.  The  fronds  of  this  species  are 
of  still  grander  proportions  than  the  preceding, 
and  has  received  the  common  name  of  Moose 
Horn  Fern.  The  above  with  P.  WaUichii, 
are  the  best  and  most  Interesting  of  these 
grotesque  Ferns.  All  these  species  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  however 
small.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  they  are 
difficult  to  grow ;  but  this  is  not  so.  There 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  such  varying  conditions  of  heat, 
moisture  and  exposure.  They  are  admirable 
room  plants.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a 
porous  soil  composed  of  leaf-mold,  sand,  and 
plenty  of  potsherds  or  pieces  of  charcoal ;  or, 
better  still,  they  may  be  grown  on  cork  or  a 
piece  of  a  tree  log,  two  or  three  feet  long  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  division  and  by  spores,  the  latter, 
however,  being  an  uncertain  method  of  propa- 
gation, except  by  an  expert. 

Platyco'don.  From  plcUifa,  broad,  and  kodon,  a 
bell;  the  flowers  are  broad  and  bell  shaped. 
Kat.  Ord.  CampanvlcuxcB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
with  large  white  or  purple  flowers,  natives  of 
China  and  Dahuria.  The  various  varieties  of  P. 
arandiflora  are  most  desirable  plants  for  the 
herbaceous  border.  A  new  dwarf  variety 
from  Japan,  P.  Mariesi,  is  a  distinct  and  most 
acceptable  border  plant.  In  the  Northern 
States  they  should  have  a  slight  protection  in 
winter. 

PlAtycra'ter.  From  pUUys,  broad,  and  krater,  a 
bowl;  alluding  to  the  expanded  calyx  of  the 
barren  flowers.   Nat  Ord.  ScuBifragcLcecR, 

P.  argula,  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus,  is  a  hardy  prostrate,  or  creeping  shrub, 
with  greenish- white,  scattered  flowers,  much 
larger  than  those  of  Hifdrangea.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  1866,  and  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Flatylo'biiim.  Flat  Pea.  From  plaJtys^  broad, 
and  laboB,  a  pod;  in  reference  to  the  broad 
legumes.    Nat.  Ord.  LegwninoscB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  evergreen 
shrubs  from  Tasmania  and  New  Holland. 
Like  other  New  Holland  plants,  these  require 
a  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained.  They  should 
be  carefully  watered,  and  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  whenever  it  can  be  admitted.  A  shelf 
near  to  the  glass,  in  the  most  airv  part  of  the 
green-house  in  winter,  and  a  shaded  situation 
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out  of  doors  in  summer,  will  suit  them.  The 
slender  branches  of  all  the  species  require 
some  support  though  they  do  not  look  well 
when  trained  to  a  regular  trellis.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  use  slight  sticks,  where 
most  wanted,  allowing  the  points  of  the 
shoots  to  hang  in  a  graceful,  pendant  manner. 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  large  pea-shaped 
flowers  is  orange,  or  yellow  and  red. 
The  species  are  rarely  met  in  collections, 
though  deserving  of  ge neral  cultivation.  They 
were  Introduced  about  1800,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 

Platylcyma.  From  plcUys,  broad,  and  loma,  a 
fringe.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  Ferns,  some  of  which 
are  veiy  beautiful.  They  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  shaded  house,  warm  and  moist. 
This  genus  is  included  under  PdUsa  by  some 
botanists. 

Platylo'phas.  From  platifa,  broad,  and  lophoa, 
a  crest;  the  capsule  is  so  much  compressed 
at  the  apex,  as  to  appear  winged.  Nat.  Ord. 
Saxtfragacea. 

P.  trtfoUata,  White  Alder,  the  only  species 
is  a  beautiful  green-house  evergreen  tree 
with  white  flowers,  disposed  in  long,  axillary, 

*  many-flowered  panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced  in 
1820.    Syn.  Wienmannia. 

Platys.  A  term  in  Greek  compounds,  signify- 
ing broad ;  as  FUUifphyUus,  broad-leaved. 

Platyste'mon.  From  platys,  broad,  and  stemon, 
a  stamen.    Nat.  Ord.  PapavercLcem. 

Very  handsome  yellow-flowering  annuals, 
quite  hardy,  of  creeping  habit,  and  free 
flowering.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March, 
on  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants  are 
required  to  bloom.  The  two  species  that 
compose  this  genus  are  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Siberia. 

Plat3rthe'ca  Galioides.  This  is  given  in 
"  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  as  the 
correct  name  of  TetrcUheca  or  Tremandra 
verlicUkUa, 

Platysti'gma.  From  platys,  broad,  and  stigma, 
the  female  organ.      Nat.  Ord.  Papaveraoea. 

P.  lineare,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is  a 
hardy  annual,  found  in  Oalifomia  in  1833.  It 
is  a  dwarf-growing  and  free-blooming  plant. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and,  from  their  pro- 
fusion, quite  showy.  It  requires  no  more 
care  than  any  other  hardy  annual. 

Platysty'lls.  From  platys,  broad,  and  stylos,  a 
style ;  in  allusion  to  the  dilated  style.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegummoscB, 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  herbaceous 
border  plants,  now  included  by  many  botanists 
under  Lathyrus, 

Plectoocymla.  From  plectos,  plaited,  and  home, 
leaves ;  probably  from  the  leaves  being  used 
in  plaiting. 

A  genus  of  PalmaoecB,  comprising  some  six 
species,  allied  to  Calamus,  and  armed  with 
recurved  prickles.  The  leaves  are  large,  pin- 
nate, furnished  with  long  whip-like  tails,  beset 
on  the  under  side  with  very  strong  spines.  P. 
AssamicOf  P.  Andersoni,  P.  Himaiaifana,  and 
P.  elongaJta,  are  the  best  known  species.  Thev 
are  handsome  plants,  distinct,  and  graceful, 
and  are  freely  propagated  by  suckers.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and 
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India.    Handsome  plants  of  easy  culture,  first 
introduced  in  1840. 

Pleotopcyma.  A  group  of  hybrid  Qesneraa^ 
wliich  some  writers  iiave  constituted  a  distinct 
genus.  They  are  a  strong,  erectrgrowing 
class,  with  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  this  interesting  order. 

Pleotran'thua.  From  plektron,  a  cock's  spur, 
and  cmihoa,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  shape  of 
the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Lctbiata. 

Green-house  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
closely  allied  to  Coletts.  Natives  of  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Asia.  They  all  have 
purple  flowers,  produced  in  terminal  and 
axillary  racemes,  but  being  of  little  beauty 
or  interest,  they  are  rarely  cultivated. 

Pleotri'tis.  From  plectronf  a  cock's  spur;  in 
reference  to  the  flowers  being  gibbous  in  front. 
Nat.  Ord.  ValerianacecB, 

A  genus  of  Galifomian  and  Chilian  annuals, 
with  pink  flowers  in  dense  capitate  cymes. 
They  require  the  same  treatment  as  other 
hardy  annuals.    Syn.  ValerianeUa. 

Pleotro'nla.  From  plectron^  a  cock's  spur ;  in 
allusion  to  the  large  spines  which  are  to  be 
found  on  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bubiacea. 

A  large  genus  of  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing,  natives  of  tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia  and  the  Paciflo  Islands. 
Few  of  the  species  have  been  introduced,  and 
are  of  but  little  interest,  horticulturally.  Syns. 
Canthium,  MUraatigma,  PhaUarict,  etc. 

Plee'a.  Named  after  pJeias,  the  seven  stars ;  in 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB. 

P.  tenuifolioj  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy 
perennial  plant  with  knotted-rush-like  stems 
or  rhizomes  and  greenish- white  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and  is 
Increased  freely  by  seeds. 

Fle'ione.  A  mythological  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidaoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  epiphytal  Orchids, 
formerly  classed  with  CceHoqjfM,  They  are 
found  growing  in  high  altitudes  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  and  northeastern  India. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  habit 
and  richly-colored  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  after  a 
period  of  rest,  and  immediately  precede  the 
new  growth.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
requiring  a  house  of  moderate  temperature, 
and  alternate  seasons  of  growth  and  rest. 
Propagated  by  division.*      Introduced  in  1864. 

Flenoa.    Pleno.    Double,  as  in  double  flowers. 

Plaopeltls.  From  pUos,  full,  and  peUe,  a  shield ; 
referring  to  the  covering  of  the  spores  or 
seed-cases.    Nat.  Ord.  PotypoditioecB, 

An  interesting  genus  of  tropical  ferns  in- 
habiting some  portions  of  South  America  and 
the  South  Pacific  Islands.  P.  Xiphiaa  is  a 
beautiful  plant  for  the  green-house.  It  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  well  furnished  with 
sori;  firm,  but  not  leatherv  in  texture,  and 
arched  and  somewhat  undulated  at  the  edge, 
which  is  otherwise  entire;  the  venation  is 
strongly  marked  and  closely  reticulated.  This 
genus  is  now  included  under  Polnrpodium  by 
some  botanists. 

Plero'ma.  From  pleroma,  fullness  ;  referring 
to  the  cells  of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat.  Ord. 
Melaatomaoea* 
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A  small  genus  of  handsome  green-housn 
evergreen  shrubs  from  Brazil.  They  are  free 
flowering  and  of  easy  culture.  A  rich  soil  and 
liberal  watering  during  the  summer  are  essen- 
tial, that  the  new  growth  may  be  strong ;  they 
will  then  produce  their  dusters  of  purple 
flowers  freely  in  autumn  and  winter.  P.  el»- 
gan8  is  one  of  the  best  known  species,  and 
bears  beautiful  flowers  of  a  rich  purple  oolor. 
P.  mcusromihum  Jtoribundum  is  also  a  very  free 
flowering  species,  producing  its  large  violet- 
blue  flowers  in  great  profusion  on  quite  young 
plants.  They  were  first  introduced  in  1821, 
and  are  increased  by  cuttings. 


Pleurisy  Root.    A  popular  name  of 
tuberoaa,  from  its  supposed  medicinal  quali- 
ties. 

Pleuro'gyne.  From  pfeuron,  a  side,  and  pyne, 
the  female  organ;  referring  to  the  stigmas 
issuing  from  the  side  of  the  seed-vesseL  Nat. 
Ord.  GeniianacetB. 

P.  rotaia,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is  a 
low  growing  hardy  annual  from  Siberia. 

Pleurope'talum.  From  pleuron,  a  side,  and 
peiUUon,  a  petal ;  in  ailusion  to  the  shi^[>e  of 
the  corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaranthaoMB, 

A  small  genus  of  slightly-branched  glabrous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico,  Ecuador  and  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  P.  Coeiarieenae,  the  only 
species  yet  introduced,  is  a  small  evergreen 
shrub  with  green  branches.  It  was  introduoed 
from  Central  America  in  1883,  but  is  rarely 
found  in  cultivation. 

Pleurotha'Ills.  From  pleuron,  a  side,  and  tkaUo^ 
to  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  one-sided  dispo- 
sition of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceaB. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  genus  of 
Orchids,  comprising  nearly  three  hundred 
species,  all  epiphytes,  and  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Though  interest- 
ing botanically,  only  a  few  species,  such  as  P. 
omcUa,  P.  Bcaplm,  P.  trideniaUi,  and  P.  Barber- 
tana,  have  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  their 
introduction  into  the  Orchid  house. 

Plicate.  Plaited  or  folded  together  lengthwise, 
like  a  closed  fan. 

Plo'oama.  From  ploeamos,  bent  hairs ;  alluding 
to  the  pendulous  branches.  Nat.  Ord.  Bmbi- 
cioecB, 

P.  pendula,  the  only  described  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  with  very  slender,  i)eDdulous 
branches.  The  flowers  are  white,  small  and 
terminal.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Canary 
Islands  in  1772,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings. 

Ploooste'mma.  From  plokoSt  curled,  and 
stemma^  a  crown ;  referring  to  the  crown  of 
the  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  AadqffiadaoeoB, 

A  small  genus  of  green- house  evergreen 
twiners,  allied  to  Hoya^  and  requiring  the 
same  general  treatment.  They  mhabit  the 
forests  of  Borneo  and  Java.  Introduced  In 
1858. 

Ploughman's   Spikenard.      BaccKaria   haUmi- 

folia. 

Plowing.  Many  gardeners  yet  ignore  the  plow 
in  the  garden,  even  where  it  is  periectly  prac- 
ticable to  use  it.  We  have  used  the  plow  and 
harrow  for  pulverizing  on  every  foot  that  it 
was  possible  to  use  them  in,  in  all  our  opera- 
tions in  the  ground,  whether  for  fruit,  flow- 
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era  or  vegetables,  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  feel  convinced  that  their  use  for  that  pur- 
pose is  far  better  than  the  spade  or  digging 
lork,  besides  the  immense  saving  in  labor. 

Plum.  The  well-known  Prunus  domesHca, 
and  its  varieties,  from  which  the  Plums 
of  our  gardens  have  originated,  are  found 
throughout  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  The 
early  history  of  the  cultivated  varieties  is 
quite  obscure.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  from  France  earlv  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Both  the  French  and  the  English 
horticulturists  have  ffiven  this  fruit  con- 
filderable  attention,  ifew  York  has  the  credit, 
however,  of  having  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  excellent  varieties.  Downing  says : 
<«That  the  soil  and  cUmate  of  the  Middle 
States  are  admirably  suited  to  this  fruit  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneous 
production  of  such  varieties  as  the  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  etc.;  sorts 
which  equal  or  surpass  in  beauly  or  fiavor  the 
most  celebrated  Plums  of  France  or  England." 
There  are  several  species  indigenous  to  this 
country,  some  of  which  are  of  fair  flavor,  and 
are  now  being  cultivated  by  some  of  our 
nurserymen.  Chickasaw  Plum,  Prunua  Cfhic- 
oao,  is  a  native  of  Maryland  and  southwest- 
ward  to  Texas,  where  it  Is  known  as  the  Dwarf 
Texas  Plum.  The  Beach  Plum,  P.  mari- 
Hma,  is  a  low,  straggling  tree  or  shrub, 
from  two  to  five  feet  high.  The  fruit  Is  nearly 
round,  red  or  purple,  and  covered  with  bloom. 
It  is  common  in  sandy  places  on  the  sea-coast 
from  Maine  to  Yirginia,  and  seldom  ripens  well 
elsewhere.  The  Wild  Bed  or  Yellow  Plum  is 
P.  Americana.  This  species  grows  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  common  in  hedge- 
rows from  Canada  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The 
fruit  is  pleasant  tasted,  but  has  a  tough  skin. 
It  ripens  in  July  and  August.  The  great 
dlfilcuitv  in  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties  of  Plum  is  the  Ourculio,  which  punctiires 
the  fruit  in  the  green  state,  and  lays  its  eggs, 
which,  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe,  develops 
to  the  larvfB  state,  completely  destroying  the 
fniit.  The  only  effectual  remedy  thus  far  is 
that  so  strongly  recommended  and  practiced 

SM&rs  ago  by  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  and 
r.  Trimble,  and  so  successfully  practiced 
by  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  In  their  extensive 
Plum  Orchard — ^to  spread  sheets  under  the 
trees  and  jar  the  branches  so  as  to  shake  off 
the  insect.  This,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
begun  Just  after  the  fruit  has  formed,  and 
continued  at  least  once  a  week  for  thirty  or 
forty  days.    See  Curculio. 

Plum.    American  Wild.    Pninua  Americana, 
Australian.      OargiUa  arborea,  and   C  Aus- 
tralia, 
Beach.    Prunua  marUima. 
Galifomian  Wild.    Prunua  aubcardaia. 
Canada.    Prunua  Americana, 
Carolina.    Prunua  Cdroliniana, 
Ceylon.    I^acourtia  aapida. 
Cherry.    Prunus  Myrobalana. 
Chicasaw.    Prunua  Chicasa, 
Cocoa.     CkryaobciUjmua  Icaco. 
Damson.    Pnmua  domestica  var.  damaacena. 
Date,  American.    Dioapyroa  Virginiana, 
Date,  Chinese.    Dioapyrua  Kdki. 
Date,  European.    Dioapyrua  Lotua, 
Double-flowered,  Chinese.      Prunua  Sinenaia 
Jl,pl, 
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E.  Indian.     FlaoowHa  eaki^hraeUi,  and  F, 

Ramanchi, 
Gingerbread.    Parinarium  mcusrophyllum. 
Green-gage.    Prunua  Claudiana. 
Ground.    Aatragalua  caryocarpua. 
Hog.    Various  species  of  Spondiaa^  etc. 
Jamaica.    Spondiaa  luJtea, 
Japanese.    Prunua  Sinenaia, 
Mountain.    Ximenia  Americana. 
Myrobalan.    A  variety  of  Prunua  domeatioa, 
Myrobella.    Prunua  Myrobalana. 
Natal.    Arduma  grand\flcra, 
Orleans.    A  variety  of  Prunua  domestica. 
Pigeon.     Coccoloba  FUmdana, 
Queensland.    The  genus  Owenia. 
Sand.    Prunius  marUima. 
Sapodilla  or  Sapotilla.    Achras  SapoUu 
Sugar.    Malpighiaaaecharina, 
Tamarind.    JXdlium  Indicum, 
Weeping.    Prunua  ceraatfera. 
Wild,  British.     Prunua  communis. 
Wild,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pappea 

Capenaia. 
Wild-Goose.     An  improved  variety  of  Prunua 

Chicaaa. 

Plumbagina'oeaB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs 
or  herbaceous  plants,  found  chiefly  on  the 
sea-shores  or  salt  marshes  in  temperate 
regions.  The  flowers  are  blue,  violet,  pink, 
yellow  or  white,  and  some  of  the  species 
possess  tonic  and  astringent  properties. 
Kight  genera,  including  Armeria,  StaHce,  and 
Plumbago,  and  over  two  hundred  species  con- 
stitute the  order. 

Plumba'go.  Leadwort  From  plumbum^  lead. 
Some  species  were  formerly  said  to  cure  Lead 
disease.    Nat.  Ord.  Plumhaginacea^ 

A  genus  consisting  of  green-house  ever- 
greens and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Three  of  the 
species  are  well  worth  growing  in  the  green- 
house. P.  Capenaia,  with  lavender-blue 
flowers,  P.  roaea,  with  rose-colored  flowenL 
and  P.  aXba,  with  white  flowers.  Each  wiU 
grow  well  with  ordinary  treatment.  The 
former  is  a  valuable  plant,  as  it  produces  its 
large  panicles  of  lavender  flowers  nearly  the 
whole  winter.  P.  LarpentcR,  has  deep  azure- 
blue  flowers,  flowering  from  August  to 
November,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  name 
of  this  species  is  now  given  by  some  as  ValO' 
radia,  and  by  others,  Osraioaiigma  Plumbagin- 
oidea.  They  were  first  introduced  in  1818, 
and  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  or  shoots,  and  by  division. 

Plum-buah.  Australian.  Aarotricha  pterO' 
carpa, 

Plame-GrasB.     Oynerium  argenteum, 

Plame-Nntmeg.    Atheroaperma  moachata. 

Plume-Thistle.  The  genus  Ciraium,  and  Onicua/ 
also  Carduua  lanceolata. 

Plume-Thistle,  yellow.     Onicua  Aeama. 

Plumose.    Feathery,  resembling  feathers. 

Plumule.  The  bud  of  seed ;  the  youngest  bud 
in  a  plant ;  the  bud  or  growing  point  of  the 
embryo. 

Poa.  Meadow  Grass.  From  poa,  signifying 
grass  or  herbage.    Nat.  Ord.  Oraminacea* 

An  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  contadning 
some  that  are  valuable  for  hay  and  pasture. 
P.  pratenaia  is  the  well-known  Kentucky  Blue 
GrasSj  introduced    from   Europe^  ana  now 
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thoroughly  naturalized.  P.  arachn^era^  Texas 
Blue  Grass,  is  an  invaluable  hardy  winter 
Grass  for  the  south,  and  the  longest,  driest 
and  hottest  summer  fails  to  injure  it.  It  makes 
as  good  sod  as  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (P. 
I?raten0<8),  and  if  sown  together  (not  too  deep) 
the  seeds  of  the  two  varieties  generally  come 
up  together  after  the  same  shower,  for  it  takes 
a  wet,  damp,  drizzly  spell  to  staii;  it.  It  can 
be  cultivated,  both  from  seed  and  sets,  and 
may  be  planted  either  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
P.  aeroiina^  the  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  or  False 
Bed  Top,  and  P.  aquLaJtica^  the  Water  Meadow 
Grass,  are  both  very  valuable  grasses,  more 
especially  for  damp  meadows,  Tow  banks  of 
streams,  etc.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in  such 
situations,  and  furnish  an  immense  quantity 
of  herbage,  which  may  be  cut  several  times 
a  season  if  desired.  They  are  also  excellent 
grasses  for  pasturage.  P.  annua  is  one  of 
the  worst  weeds  of  English  gardens. 

Poonlifomi.  Besembling  a  drinking-cup  or 
goblet  in  shape. 

Pod.  The  capsule  or  seed-case  of  leguminous 
and  cruciferous  plants,  those  of  the  former 
(Peas,  Beans,  etc.)  being  called  legumes,  and 
those  of  the  latter  (Oabbage,  Turnip,  etc.) 
siliques  and  sllicules. 

Pod  Fern.    See  EJlohacairpvs, 

Poda'ntheB.  From  pous^  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
anthoa,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  flowers  being 
borne  on  long  pedicels.  Nat.  Ord.  Asdqpior- 
dacecB, 

A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of 
shrubby  plants  closely  allied  to  Stapelia,  all 
'nativeaof  South  Africa.    They  are  but  little 
cultivated. 

Podimn,  Podo6.  In  Greek  compounds,  signify- 
ing a  stalk,  stipe,  etc.,  as  Podooqfthaluat 
stalked-headed ;  Lq[>iapodu8,  slender-stalked. 

Podooa'rpos.  Japan  Tew.  From  poua,  a  foot, 
and  karpaSf  a  fruit ;  the  fruits  are  foot-stalked. 
Nat.  Ord.  Cow^enB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  indigenous  in  China,  the 
East  Indies,  and  New  Zealand.  P.  Japimica 
is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  with  dark,  shin- 
ing, green  leaves,  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  and 
in  form  resembling  the  Irish  Tew.  P.  cupres- 
sina  is  noted  as  one  of  the  best  timber  trees 
of  Java;  while  P.  totara^  a  New  Zealand  spe- 
cies, having  a  light,  durable  wood,  has  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  contention  and  strife 
among  the  natives ;  its  bark  Is  made  use  of 
for  roofing  purposes,  and  its  fruits  are  eaten. 
Several  species  have  been  introduced  into 
conservatories,  and  one  or  two  Japanese  or 
Chinese  varieties  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  out  of  doors,  if  slightly  protected. 

Podola'sia.  From  poua,  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
Laaia;  from  which  genus  it  differs  in  having  a 
long  stipe  to  the  spadlx.  Nat.  Ord.  AroidecB, 
P.  atipUata,  the  only  introduced  species,  is 
a  slender  plant-stove  perennial,  with  a  short, 
erect  caudex,  and  sagittate  or  hastate  leaves, 
with  elongated,  narrow,  acuminate  lobes.  It 
was  introduced  from  Borneo  In  1882,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  division. 

Podo'lepia.  From  poua,  podoa,  a  foot,  and  lepia, 
a  scale ;  flower-stalk  covered  with  scales.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoaitcB. 

Very  pretty  Australian  plants.  They  are 
all    nearly   hardy.    The    perennials   are   in- 
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creased  by  dividing  the  root,  and  the  annuals 
(P.  ffracUia,  etc.)  by  sowing  In  the  green-house 
or  on  a  hot-bed  in  February  or  March,  and 
transplanting  into  the  open  border  in  May. 

Podolcybluin.  From  poua,  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
loboa,  a  pod ;  the  seed-pod  stands  on  a  foot- 
stalk within  the  calyx.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumm- 
oacB. 

A  small  genus  of  New  Holland  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  handsome  red  and  yellow  flowers. 
Ordinary  green-house  treatment  will  grow 
them  successfully.  They  were  Introduced  in 
1822,  and  are  best  grown  from  seed.  This 
genus  is  now  included  by  some  botanists 
under  Oxylobium. 

Podophy'llam.  Duck*s  Foot.  Abridged  From 
AnapodophyUum,  a  word  signifying  a  duck's 
foot;  the  leaves  bear  some  resemblance  to 
that ;  whence  the  English  name,  Duck's  Foot. 
Nat.  Ord.  BerheridacecB. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  with  thick,  creeping  root-stocks,  which 
send  up  in  spring  a  stem  bearing  two  leaves, 
with  a  solitary  flower  between  them.  P.  petto- 
ittrn,  a  native  species,  is  common  in  moist, 
shady  woods,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
stamens  being  double  the  number  of  the  pet- 
als. Its  leaves  are  from  five  to  nine-lobed ; 
its  flowers  large,  white,  and  nodding ;  and  its 
fruit  egg-shaped  and  yellowish,  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  lemon,  and  hence  some- 
times called  Wild  Lemon,  but  more  generally 
May  Apple,  or  Mandrake.  Its  foliage  is  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous,  but  the  acid  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  eatable,  though  of  a  mawkish  flavor. 
The  roots  possess  active  medical  properties, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Eclectic  practitioners. 

Podo'pterus.  From  pous,  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
pteriat  a  wing ;  in  aUusion  to  the  outer  peri- 
anth segments  being  winged.  Nat.  Ord.  Pioly- 
gonacecB, 

P.  Mexicanua,  the  only  species,  is  a  hand- 
some green-house  shrub,  with  flexuous 
branches,  spiny  at  the  tips.  It  grows  freely 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  and  Is 
increased  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Podosti'gma.  From  poua,  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
atigma;  alluding  to  the  stalked  stigma.  Nat. 
Orel.  Aaclepiadacea, 

P.pubeacena,  the  only  species,  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States  from  Florida  to  North 
Carolina,  is  a  low  pubescent  perennial  herb, 
of  but  little  horticultural  interest. 

Podothe'ca.  From  poua,  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
theke,  a  cell  or  capsule ;  alluding  to  the  stalk 
of  the  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUcB, 

A  genus  of  Australian  hardy  annuals  of  no 
great  beauty ;  easily  raised  from  seed.  Syn. 
Podoaperma. 

Poet's  NaroissiiB.     The  popular  name  of  Nor- 

ciaaua  Poeiicua. 
Pogo'gyne.    From  pogon,  a  beard,  and  gyne^  the 

female  organ ;  the  style  is  bearded.  Nat.  Ord. 

LahiatcB. 
P.  muUiflora,  the  only  known  species.  Lb  a 

hardy  annual.   It  is  a  native  of  Calif omia,  and 

was  introduced  in  1836.    The  flowers  are  lilac, 

and  produced  in  great  numbers.    It  thrives 

with  the  simplest  garden  culture. 

Po'gon.  A  beard.  This  word  is  used  in  Qreek 
compounds,  and  denotes  any  collection  of 
long  hairs. 
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Pogo'nia.  From  pogon^  a  beard ;  alluding  to  the 
fringed  lip  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchv- 
dcuxtz. 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  com- 
mon both  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
They  are  small  plants,  with  drooping  flowers, 
on  slender  pedicels,  of  a  purple  or  greenish- 
yellow  color.  Several  of  tne  species  are  found 
from  New  York  southward. 

Pogo^nopuB.  From  pogon,  a  beard,  and  pous,  a 
food ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  RubicusecB. 

A  small  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  P.  Caracasenais,  the 
only  cultivated  species,  has  showy  bright 
pink  flowers,  borne  in  terminal-branched  pani- 
cles. It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1855, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Fogoste'mon.  From  pogon^  a  beard,  and  et^ 
fiton,  a  stamen ;  the  stamen  filaments  being 
hairy.    Nat.  Ord.  LdbiaUE, 

A  genus  of  tall  herbs,  found  principally  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  species  ai-e  of  but  lit- 
tle interest  except  P.  Patchouli,  which  has 
dense  spikes  of  white  flowers,  tinged  with 
purple,  and  which  affords  the  celebrated 
Patchouli  perfume,  or  Pucha-pat  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  odor  is  very  peculiar,  and  even 
disagreeable  to  many,  but  in  India  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common  perfumes  found  in  the 
bazaars. 

Foinoia'na.  Flower  Fence.  Named  after  M.  de 
Pomci,  once  Governor  of  the  Antilles.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegumiinoscB, 

A  sm^l  genus  of  very  beautiful  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  P.  ptUcherrima,  the  Bar* 
bi^oes  Flower  Fence,  is  a  really  beautiful 
object  when  well  grown,  as  is  also  P.  regia, 
the  former  having  large  red  and  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  the  latter  rich  crimson.  They  flower 
freely  if  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  a  warm, 
sunny  spot,  during  the  summer  season,  care 
being  taken  to  syringe  freely  to  keep  down 
red  spider.  They  were  flrst  introduced  in 
1788,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  from 
cuttings  of  the  naif-ripened  wood. 

Poinse'ttla.  Named  in  honor  of  Joel  R.  Poin-. 
aeite,  American  minister  to  Mexico,  who  dis- 
covered the  plant  in  Mexico  in  1828.  Nat. 
Ord.  Euphorbiacex, 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  from 
Mexico,  producing  large  terminal  bracts  of 
fiery  scarlet  leaves  from  December  until 
February ;  they  give  the  plant  a  most  splendid 
appearance.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
bracts,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  species.  fVnn- 
8ettMptUcherrimapleni88ima,  a  new  and  double 
variety  of  recent  introduction,  is  a  magnifl- 
cent  plant,  remarkable  for  the  distinct  charac- 
ter of  its  floral  bracts,  the  size  of  the  heads  in 
which  they  are  produced,  and  their  marvelous 
brilliancy  of  color.  Instead  of  the  bracts 
being  borne  in  a  single  head  and  spreading 
out  as  in  the  old  form,  in  the  new  double 
kind  they  are  gathered  into  clusters,  which 
fill  up  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  inflo- 
rescence is  full  and  rosette-llke  in  form.  The 
double  variety  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Boezl  in 
Mexico,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Buchanan,  of  New  York,  who  sold  it  to  an 
English  florist,  by  whom  it  was  distributed. 
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This  plant  Is  of  the  easiest  culture.  After 
flowering  cut  back  to  within  two  buds  of  the 
old  wood,  take  up  the  plants,  and  put  them  in 
a  convenient  place  under  a  bench,  and  cover 
the  roots  witn  sand  or  earth,  and  keep  dry. 
Let  them  remain  until  it  is  time  to  plant  out 
ordinary  bedding  plants,  when  they  should  be 
put  out  in  the  open  air,  and  planted  in  boxes 
six  inches  deep  (say  six  plants  in  each  box),  a 
foot  or  so  apart,  giving  them  good  rich  soil. 
They  should  be  taken  into  the  house  before 
the  nights  begin  to  get  cool.  In  the  latitude 
of  New  York  they  should  be  housed  by  the 
middle  of  September.  They  may  be  grown  to 
flower  in  these  boxes  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
manure  water ;  although,  if  wanted  in  large 
quantity,  it  is  best  to  place  the  boxes  on  a 
green-house  bench,  knock  off  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  boxes,  and  fill  up  to  the  level 
between  with  soil.  After  the  plants  have 
become  thus  established,  an  occasional  water- 
ing with  liquid  manure  will  add  greatly  to 
their  growth.  At  no  time  should  the  tem- 
peratuie  in  the  house  fall  below  60°  at  night 
or  70**  during  the  day.  To  propagate,  allow 
the  cuttings  to  dry  a  day  or  two  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  plants;  then  cut  them  into 
pieces  of  two  or  three  buds  each,  and  Insert 
them  in  an  ordinary  propagating  bench.  Pot 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  and  grow  on 
until  the  weather  will  permit  of  their  being 
put  out  of  doors,  when  they  may  be  given  the 
same  care  as  the  older  plants.  With  this 
treatment  the  plants  will  usually  be  done 
flowering  by  New  Year's,  and  may  be  taken 
up  to  make  room  for  other  plants.  This  genus 
is  now  by  many  botanists  reunited  with 
Euphorbia, 

Poison.  Arrow.  The  Juice  of  Euphorbia  hepkt- 
gona^  E.  viroaa,  and  E.  cereiformis,  in  Africa, 
and  of  E.  cotintfolia,  in  Brazil.  Also  the  Nou- 
rali  or  Caruna  poison,  derived  from  Strycih/noa 
toxijera,  by  the  savages  of  Guiana,  and  the 
Tsohittich  poison,  prepared  by  the  Javanese 
from  Strychnoa  Tieute,  Also  the  poisonous 
Juice  of  Hippomane  MancineUa, 

Poison-Bay.    See  Bliceum. 

Poison-Berry.  A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  Oestrum. 

Poison-Bulb.    Asiatic.     Orinum  Aaiaticmn, 

Poiflon-Biilb.    Gape.    See  Buphane, 

Poiflon-Dogwood  or  Polflon-Sumaoh.  See 
Rhus  venenaJta. 

Poison-Hemlock.    See  Coniwm. 

Poison-lTy  or  Poiaon-Oak.  See  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron, 

Poiaon-Oak.    Calif ornian.    Rhus  dvoersUoha. 

Pdaoa-Plant.     Vincetoxicwn  officinaU, 

Poiflon-Tree.    Jamaica.    Rhus  arborea. 

PolBonouB  Plants.  Of  the  100,000  known  flower- 
ing plants  it  is  stated  that  10,000  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deleterious,  all  being  more  or  less 
energetic  in  their  action,  and  of  these,  probably 
flfty  are  deadly.  It  is  a  singular,  but  generally 
unaerstood  fact,  that  all  plants  having  green 
flowers  are  poisonous,  either  in  their  leaves, 
stems,  seeds,  or  roots.  The  famous  Upas 
Tree  of  Java  does  not  affect  the  atmosphere 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  its  Juice  is  the 
part  which  does  the  harm.  Large  tracts  of 
land  in  Java  are   barren  owing  to   certain 
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poisonous  Tapors  rising  out  of  the  earth,  and 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  attributed  the  barren- 
ness to  the  influence  of  the  Upas  Tree.  The 
Manchlneel,  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  gives 
off  a  vapor  which  is  poisonous,  and  in  oonse- 

Suenoe  it  is  never  found  in  cultivation.  The 
^umb  Cane,  also  of  the  West  Indies,  is  very 
energetic  in  action,  and  will  produce  lockjaw 
on  being  applied  to  the  lips.  Many  other 
plants  such  as  AoonU/umi  nopeutid,  AJbrtspa  BeUoL- 
donna^  Veratrvm  vtride,  Pa/ris  ^nadrifolifi, 
Bicimt8  cammuniay  Manihat  utUiaavma,  Rhus 
Toxicodendron^  R,  venenaUit  and  many  others 
are  poisonous.  These  dangerous  qualities 
are  generally  mentioned  in  this  work. 

Poi'Trea.  Named  after  M,  Polore,  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Oombretacea. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbers  of  great  beautv.  The  flowers  are 
white  or  scarlet,  produced  in  terminal  or  axil- 
lary panicles.  They  are  natives  of  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  they  require  the  warmer 
part  of  the  green-house  and  a  humid  atmos- 
phere. They  were  first  introduced  in  1820, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  This  genus 
Is  included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
Cond^retmn. 

Poke.    Indian.    See  Veratrum  viride. 

Poke-Root.  A  common  name  for  Veratrwn 
Trtride, 

Poke  "Weed.  Virginian.  See  Phytolacca  der- 
caindra, 

Polani'aiA.  From  polffS,  many,  and  anisoSy 
unequal ;  many  stamens  of  unequal  lengths. 
Nat.  Ord.  CapparidacecB, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  free-flowering  annuals, 
allied  to  Cleome,  chiefly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  P.  graveolena  is  common  in  the  New 
England  States.  None  of  the  species  has  suf- 
ficient beauty  to  warrant  its  introduction  into 
the  fiower  border. 

Polar  Plant.    SUphium  ladniahmi. 

Polemonia'oeas.  A  natural  order  of  erect  or 
twining  plants,  found  chiefiy  in  temperate 
countries,  and  abounding  In  northwestern 
America.  Most  of  them  have  showy  flowers. 
PhioXjCobcBafOilia,  and  Polemoniwn,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  genera,  of  which  about  ten  are 
known,  comprising  upwards  of  one  hundred 
species. 

Polemo'nluin.  Greek  Valerian.  From  po2emo8, 
war;  Pliny  says  this  plant  gained  its  name 
from  having  caused  a  war  between  two  kings, 
each  of  whom  claimed  the  honor  of  having 
first  discovered  its  virtues.  Nat.  Ord.  Pol&- 
moniacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  They  are  well-known  border 
plants,  that  have  long  been  under  cultivation. 
Flowers  are  mostly  blue  and  white,  produced 
in  large  terminal  heads.  The  species  are 
common  throughout  the  Northern  States  and 
northern  Europe.  P.  coeruleum,  derives  its 
common  name  of  Jacob's  Ladder  from  its  beau- 
tiful pinnately-cleft  leaves.  It  is  found  in 
moist  places  throughout  New  Tork  and  New 
Jersey,  and  is  a  fftvorite  border  plant.  P. 
eofrferium  is  a  late  addition  to  the  cultivated 
kinds  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  color  is  a  deep 
blue,  very  attractive,  and  the  plant  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other.  It  requires  plenty 
of   moisture  in   summer,  and   is  perfectly 
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hardy.  All  the  species  are  propa«nted  readily 
by  division,  or  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  June  to  flower  the  coming  season. 
PoUa'nthes.  The  Tuberose.  From  poty,  many: 
and  antKo8,  a  flower ;  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidaoea. 

This  interesting  genus  is  composed  of  two 
species,  both  properly  green-house  evergreen 
perennials.    One  of  the  species,  P.graciUa,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  1^ 
but  little  known,  and  has  but  little  merit. 
The  well-known  species,  P.  tuberowi.  Is  a  nar 
tive  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  early  in  the   sixteenth  oenturr- 
The  flrst  account  given  of  the  Tuberose  la  m 
L'Ecluse*s  *'  History  of  Plants,"  where  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was   brought  from   the  East 
Indies  by  Father  Theophilus  Minuti,  a  Catho- 
lic missionary,  about  the  year  1530,  who  grew 
it  at  Boisgencier,  near  Toulon.    Bernard  Pal- 
udanus,  a  distinguished  physician  at  Borne, 
grew  it  in  1594,  having  obtained  the  roots 
from  the  priests,  who  had,  previous  to  that 
date,  refused  all  applications  for  it.      This 
was  the  single  kind.    The  same,  with  varie- 
gated foliage  is  mentioned  at  nearly  as  early 
a  date.    Parkinson,  in  that  rare  old  book,  his 
'*  Gkirden  of  Pleasant  Flowers,"  published  in 
1629,  gives  a  description  of  it  by  its  then 
known  name,  which  should  not  be  lost.    We 
quote  in  full,  as  it  is  quite  as  amusing  as  in- 
structive :  **Hyacinth'U8  Indicua  major  tuberoaa 
radice,  'the  Greater  Indian  knobbed  Jacinth.' 
I  have  thought  flttest  to  begin  with  this  Ja- 
cinth [HyacinthJ,  both  because  it  is  the  great- 
est and  highest,  and  also  because  the  flowers 
herof  are  in  some  iikenesse  neare  unto  a  Daf- 
fodille,  although  his  roots  be  tuberous,  and 
not  bulbous,  as  the  rest  are.    This  Indian 
Jacinth  hath  a  thicke  knobbed   roote    (yet 
formed  into  several  heads,   somewhat  like 
unto  bulbous  ixK>t8),  with  many  thick  fibres 
at  the  bottom  of  them ;  from  the  divers  heads 
of  this  roote  arise  divers  strong  and  very  tall 
stalkes,  beset  with  divers  faire,    long   and 
broad  leaves,  joyned  at  the  bottome   close 
unto  the  stalk,  where  they  are  greatest,  and 
smaller  to  the  very  end,  and  those  that  grow 
higher  to  the  toppe,  being  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  toppes  of  the  stalkes  are  garnished  with 
many  faire,  large,  white  flowers,  each  wherof 
is  composed  of  six  leaves,  lying  spread  open 
as  the  flowers  of  the  white  DaffodiUe,  with 
some  short  threads  in  the  middle,  and  of  a 
very   sweet   scent,   or    rather    strong    and 
headee."  The  double-flowering  Tuberose  was 
obtained  from  seed  by  Mons.  Le  Gour,  of 
Leyden,  In  Holland  (date  unknown),  who  for 
many  years  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, part  with  a  root,  even  after  proper 
gating  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  nim  a 
surplus.    He  would  cause  every  tuber  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  and  destroyed,  in  order  to  have 
the  monopoly,  and  to  be  the  only  possessor  of 
the  flower  in  the  world.    The  recently  intro- 
duced variety,  known  ad  the  Pearl,  is  a  sport, 
having  originated  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.     Its  strong 
habit  of  growth  and  dark,  heavy  foliage  at- 
tracted Mr.  Henderson's  attention,  causing 
him  to  give  it  every  chance  for  perfect  devel- 
opment.   The  result  was  a  variety  far  supe- 
rior to  the  parent,  both  in  size  and  number  of 
flowers,  with  a  marked  superiority  in  habit  of 
growth,  the  flower-stalks  not  being  so  tall  by 
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nearly  a  foot  as  the  original,  a  feature  malting 
it  invaluable  for  green-house  culture.  The 
Tuberose  delights  in  a  strong,  rich  soil,  deep 
and  moist.  Manure,  heat  and  water  are  essen- 
tial to  its  perfect  development.  For  oultiva^ 
tion  in  the  open  border,  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  about  the  first  of  June,  covering  the 
tuber  about  one  inch  with  light,  fine  soil.  No 
other  care  is  needed  than  that  usually  given 
garden  plants.  The  only  care  required  Is  in 
Uie  selection  of  the  bulbs,  which,  if  kept 
moist  and  cool  during  the  winter,  are  liable 
to  rot  away  in  the  centre,  rendering  them 
worthless  for  flowering.  Perfect  tubers  will 
always  be  green  at  the  top,  or  at  least  suffl- 
oientiy  so  to  show  signs  of  life ;  and  in  choos- 
ing, fdl  others  should  be  rejected.  Forcing 
the  Tuberose,  so  as  to  have  the  flowers  from 
January  to  March,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
operation,  and  is  now  but  little  attempted 
here.  The  plant  being  of  tropical  origin,  to 
have  it  at  all  times  in  a  growing  state  requires 
a  high  temperature — ^not  less  than  an  average 
of  80^;  consequently,  few  ordinarily-heated 
green-houses  or  private  sitting-rooms  are  at  a 
temperature  high  enough  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  growth  necessary 
to  the  production  of  flowers  in  the  darlL  winter 
months.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  easilv 
forced  so  as  to  produce  flowers  during  April, 
May  and  June,  and  again,  by  retarding  the 
bulbs,  during  November  and  December.  By 
the  first  method  the  bulbs  are,  about  the  first 
of  January,  placed  closely  together  in  boxes 
three  inches  deep,  having  two  inches  or  so  of 
damp  moss  in  tlie  bottom.  These  boxes  are 
placed  in  some  warm  spot,  where  the  temper- 
ature wUl  average  75^.  If  for  green-ho^ise 
culture,  the  best  place  is  on  the  hot  water 
pipes.  In  about  four  or  five  weeks  the  Tube- 
roses will  have  rooted  all  through  the  moss, 
and  they  should  then  be  potted  in  four  or  five 
inch  pots,  or  planted  in  a  bench  of  soil  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  at 
no  time  less  than  75^,  and  flowers  will  be  had 
in  abundance  in  April.  For  succession  crops, 
place  the  dry  bulbs  in  moss,  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  last  crops  will  usu- 
ally be  the  best,  as  by  May  and  June  the  tem- 
perature will  have  increased,  and  less  artiflcial 
heat  will  be  required.  If  flowers  are  wanted 
during  November  and  December,  the  retard- 
ing process  alluded  to  is  resorted  to.  This  is 
done  by  selecting  such  bulbs  as  are  wanted 
(care  being  taken  to  use  only  such  as  are 
soimd  and  flrm),  and  placing  them  in  some 
cool,  dry  place  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  flrst  crop  may  be  planted,  either  in 

Sots  or  in  a  bench  of  the  green-house,  as 
escribed  above  for  the  spring  crop.  This 
planting  will  produce  a  crop  by  November. 
roT  the  succession  crop  for  December,  plant- 
ing must  be  delayed  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  same  high  temperature  is  indis- 
pensable as  in  the  spring  crop,  namely,  an 
average  of  75*^.  The  variety  best  for  forcing 
is  the  "Pearl,"  which  grows  only  about  half 
the  height  and  has  flowers  nearly  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  old  sort;  but  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  ordinary  way,  when 
the  flowers  are  only  wanted  for  fall,  the  com- 
mon double  variety  is  the  best ;  as,  being  less 
full,  the  flowers  open  better  under  the  often 
unfavorably  dry  atmosphere  that  we  have  in 
October.    Tuberoses,  are  often  forwarded,  so 
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•as  to  be  got  in  flower  in  the  earlier  fall 
months,  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
season  is  too  short.  This  is  done  exactly  in 
the  way  recommended  for  the  spring  forcing — 
by  starting  the  bulbs  in  damp  moss ;  but  for 
this  purpose  the  dry  bulbs  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  moss  until  the  middle  of  May. 
By  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  weather  has 
become  warm,  and  they  are  set  out,  they  will 
start  to  grow  at  once,  and  will  in  this  way 
flower  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  than 
if  the  dry  bulb  had  been  put  in  the  open 
ground,  cold  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States  in  May.  Of  course  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  when  the  dry  bulbs  are  placed  in 
the  moss  to  start  it  must  be  in  a  green-house, 
or  in  some  place  where  the  thermometer  will 
average  75**  or  80**,  or  they  will  not  start  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  very  feebly.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  it  will 
be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  Tube- 
roses at  any  season  unless  in  a  tropical  tem- 
perature, which  at  no  time  should  be  less  than 
75^.  Many  growers  of  this  flower  have  been 
sadly  disappointed  in  the  results,  their  flowers 
coming  single  instead  of  double,  and  they 
naturally  ask  the  cause.  We  can  only  say, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  sports  and  hybrids 
to  return  to  the  original  or  type,  and  this 
plant  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  condi- 
tions of  growth  may  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  known  large  stocks  that  were  wholly 
double  one  year  to  come  nearly  all  single  the 
next.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for 
it,  and  only  know  that  the  annoyance  is  com- 
mon in  every  place  where  they  are  grown. 
From  a  very  close  observation,  we  believe 
much  is  due  to  poor  cultivation,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  giving  them  a  very 
rich- sou  and  good  cultivation.  Like  many 
other  plants,  we  have  found  they  do  best 
when  given  a  rotation  of  soil.  The  beautiful 
variegated  variety  before  mentioned,  its  leaves 
beautifully  striped  white  and  green,  is  in  cul- 
tivation, and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  groups 
in  the  mixed  border,  and  more  especially  as 
forming  a  distinct  variegated  row  In  a  ribbon 
border  in  contrast  with  Ooleus,  etc. 

Politus.  Having  a  polished  appearance,  as  the 
coat  or  shell  of  many  seeds. 

Pollen.  The  powdery  or  other  matter  usually 
contained  In  the  cells  of  an  anther,  by  whose 
action  on  the  stigma  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovules  is  accomplished.  PoiiiiSN  obiiIjS  are 
the  cavities  of  an  anther,  in  which  the  pollen 
is  formed ;  PoijIiIEN  obaikb,  or  granules,  the 
sepai'ate  particles  of  pollen,  and  PoijIjEN 
TUBBS,  membraneous  tubes  emitted  by  pollen, 
and  conducting  the  fluid  which  the  pollen 
secretes  down  the  style. 

Pollinia.    Pollen-masses. 

Pollination.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  dust- 
ing of  the  stigma  of  a  flower  with  the  pollen- 
grains,  as  distinguished  from  fertilization 
or  the  action  of  the  pollen  upon  the  ovule, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  the 
seed  containing  an  embryo. 

Poly.  In  Greek  compounds  signifjring  numer- 
ous. 

Polya'nthua.  An  umbel  late-flowered  variety  of 
PHmula  vulgaria,  probably  derived  from  a 
cross  between  the  Primrose  and  Oowslip; 
cultivated  as  a  garden  or  florist's  flower. 
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Polya'nthns  VaroiMns.    See  Karciasua, 

Pol7b<ytrya.  From  poly,  many,  and  hotrya,  a 
raoeme ;  the  appearance  of  the  fertile  or  seed- 
bearing  frond.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaceiB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns,  some 
of  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  all  requir- 
ing green-house  treatment.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  whence  they 
were  first  Introduced  in  1823,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  division  or  by  spores.  Bv  some 
botanists,  this  genus  is  now  included^  under 
Acroalichum, 

Polyoaly'mna.  From  poly,  many,  and  kalymna, 
a  covering ;  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  series 
of  invoiucral  bracts.    Nat.  Ord.  CompositcB, 

P.  Stuartii,  the  only  species,  is  a  very  singu- 
lar low-growing  plant  with  flat,  roundish, 
white  flower  heads,  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  a  native  of  Australia.  Bentham 
and  Hooker  include  this  plant  imder  Myrio- 
oephaJua. 

Poly'gala.  Milkwort.  From  poly,  much,  and 
gala,  milk;  reputed  e£fect8  of  the  plant  on 
cattle  that  feed  u  pon  It.  Nat.  Ord .  Folygaiaoea, 
An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  herba- 
ceous perennials,  and  green-house  perennials, 
found  inhabiting  nearly  all  countries.  P. 
Myrftfolia  grandyiora  (syn.  P.  IkUmaaiana), 
and  P.  opposiHfolia,  are  valuable  spring-flow- 
ering green-house  shrubs,  while  P.  vulparia 
and  its  varieties,  and  our  native  P.  pauctfolia 
are  beautiful  subjects  for  the  rock-garden. 
P.  Senega,  .Seneca  Snake  Boot,  is  a  species 
common  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  has  considerable  reputation  for  its  medic- 
inal properties. 

Polygala'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  occasionally  twining,  found  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  flowers  have  a 
resemblance  to  PapUionaoeoij  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  odd  petal  being 
inferior,  and  the  sepal  superior.  They  are 
generally  bitter,  and  their  roots  yield  a  milky 
Juice.  Polygala,  Mownina,  and  Trigonia,  are 
examples  of  the  genera,  of  which  there  are 
about  fifteen,  and  about  four  hundred  species 

Poly'gamouB.  Having  on  the  same  plant  some 
flowers  that  are  male,  others  that  are  female, 
and  others  hermaphrodite  or  perfect. 

Polygona'oeas.  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous, 
rarely  shrubby  plants,  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  in  the 
temperate  region  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Fagopyrum  encidentwn  (Buckwheat),  and  Rheum 
oJUdnaie  (Bhubarb),  are  both  important  eco- 
nomic plants  of  the  order,  which  contains 
thirty  genera,  and  about  six  hundred  species. 

Polygona'ttim.  Solomon's  Seal.  From  poly, 
many,  and  gonu,  a  joint  or  knee ;  referring  to 
the  numerous  joints  of  the  stem.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  of  easy  culture  and  grace- 
ful habit,  not  often  seen  in  the  borders,  but 
deserving  a  place  in  every  oollection  of  hardy 
plants.  P.  muUiflorum,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  has  a  stout  stem,  the  lower  part  bare  of 
leaves;  the  upper  gracefully  recurves,  and 
produces  from  the  axils  of  its  broad  leaves 
numerous  green  and  white  flowers,  in  clusters 
of  two  to  four.  P.  gigatUeum,  a  native  of  tlie 
Western  States,  is  a  species  of  similar  habit. 
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but  with  smaller  flowersi  They  thrive  well  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  prefer  one 
that  is  shady  and  moist.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  root  division,  or  from  seeds. 

PolyoarpaB'a.    From  poly,  many,  and  karpos,  a 

fruit ;  alluding  to  the  numerous  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  lUecebraoecB. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
one  being  widely  dispersed  over  tropical 
America.  The  species  are  of  easy  culture, 
but  are  not  much  known  to  cultivation. 

Poly'gonmn.  From  poly,  many,  and  gonu,  a 
joint  or  knee ;  referring  to  the  numerous  Joints 
of  the  stem.    Nat.  Ord.  PolygonaoMi. 

A  very  extensive  and  widely-distributed 
genus  of  hardy  plants,  many  of  which 
may  be  properly  classed  as  weeds.  P.  hydro- 
piper  is  our  well-known  Smart  Weed.  P. 
orientale  is  the  Bagged  Sailor  or  Prince's 
Feather  of  the  old  gardens,  which  has  escaped 
from  the  garden  in  some  places  and  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  flelds.  P.  cwpidatium  (syn. 
P.  Sieboldii)  and  P.  aachaUnenae,  both  hardy 
perennial  sorts,  are  very  ornamental,  especially 
when  grown  as  Isolated  specimens.  P.fUi- 
forme  variegaia,  is  also  a  favorite  hardy  sort, 
its  large,  drooping,  oblong  leaves  being  finely 
splashed  or  marbled  with  pale  green  and 
yellow.  It  is  a  comparatively  late  introduc- 
tion from  Japan.  P.  amplexioatde  var.  oxyphil- 
kim,  happily  named  the  *'  East  Indian  Moun- 
tain Fleece, '  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  intro- 
duced about  1879,  forms  a  beautiful  spreading 
bush  about  three  feet  high,  with  cordate, 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  very  numerous  small 
white  flowers  arranged  in  axillary  and  termi- 
nal panicled  racemes.  The  beautiful  little 
drooping  basket  plant  known  as  P.  oomplexum, 
is  now  placed  under  Muefdenbeckia,  which 
see.  P.  oapitaium  is  a  charming  little  annual 
of  a  spreading  habit,  with  oval  grayish-green 
leaves,  with  a  dark  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  numerous  globose  heads  of  pink 
flowers.  P.  aJpinum,  a  native  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  grows  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  white  flowei*s,  very  ser- 
viceable when  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  in 
request.  Seventl  other  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  hard!- 
'  ness,  graceful  habit,  and  general  useful  quali- 
ties.   Propagated  by  division  or  by  seeds. 

Poly'mnla.  A  genus  of  CompoaiUB,  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  of  rather  coarse  look- 
ing plants  with  yellow  flowers,  natives  of 
America.  Several  of  the  species  are  much 
used  for  sub-tropical  gardening  in  England. 
P.  edulis  is  cultivated  in  the  Andean  region 
for  the  sake  of  its  edible  tubers. 

Polymo'rphoiui.  Where  a  part  of,  or  an  entire 
species,  is  subject  to  considerable  diversity 
of  form ;  assuming  various  forms. 

Polype'taloaa.  Having  many  separate  or  dls* 
tinct  petals. 

Polypodia'oeflB.  A  natural  order  of  Ferns 
comprising  nearly  all  that  are  known,  the 
other  orders,  MaraUiaoea  and  Ophioglo98ace<B, 
being  of  very  limited  extent.  Their  chief 
distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
presence  of  an  elastic  jointed  ring  nearly  sur- 
rounding the  spore-cases,  hence  called  Annu- 
late  Ferns,  while    the   other  two  families, 
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MaraUiacKB,  eto..  In  whloh  the  ring  is  abso- 
lutely wanting,  are  called  Exannulate. 

Polyp<ydlum.  Polypody.  From  poly^  many, 
andpotc0,  a  foot;  referring  to  its  numerous 
root-like  feet.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

A  very  extensive  and  interesting  genus 
containing  many  hardy  and  robust  growing 
native  species,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
and  choice  of  the  cultivated  Ferns.  It  in- 
cludes plants  of  two  different  modes  of 
growth,  each  series  comprising  a  number 
of  species  of  different  kinds  of  venation, 
and  from  all  climates.  The  sori  is  round, 
rarely  oblong,  and  is  borne  on  the  back 
of  the  lobes  of  the  frond.  The  following 
may  be  selected  as  among  the  best  known  and 
most  lariirely  cultivated  of  the  green-house 
sorts.  P.  angu^atwn,  P.  argutum,  P.  oureum 
(syn.  Phkbodium  ofwreum),  P.  BUUu'dieri,  P. 
Brownii,  P.  CaiKarincBt  P.  crenoUum  (syn. 
Ooniophiebium),  P.  OyaUietitfolifum,  P.  deeurrena, 
P,dilUatum,P.  FSraxin^olium,  P.  glaucophyUum, 
P.  Henchmanni,  P.  JaglandifoHum,  P.  lingua 
(syn.  Nk>hdbolu8)t  P.  husidum,  P.  nyicrodonj 
P.  marbiUosum,  P.  ParcidiaecB,  P.  pectinaluiny  P. 
phtmomtm,  P.  PhyUUidis,  P.  subauricukUum,  P. 
vaccmti/bifttm,  and  many  others.  Of  the  hardy 
species  the  following  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful for  the  Fernery  or  rock-garden,  especially 
as  some  of  them  are  evergreen.  P.  achro8t^ 
ehoidea,  P.  alpeatre  (a  species  much  resemb- 
ling the  Lady-Fem,  A»plenium  JF^liahFoBrnvna), 
P.  Oal^ornicum,  P.  Dryojpfima,  P.  Phegopteria,  P. 
trichodea  (syn.  Laatrcsa  tenericaulia),  and  P. 
vulgare,  with  its  many  elegant  varieties,  P. 
V.  cambricumt  P.  v.  eleaanUasimum,  etc.  This 
genus  has  been  so  divided  up  by  various  bot- 
anists that  it  is  hard  to  tell  under  which 
genera  to  find  the  various  species.  The  fol- 
lowing genera,  with  some  others,  are  now  by 
many  botanists  included  under  Polypodium, 
Aglaomorpha,  Oampyloneuron,  Cryptosorus, 
Dictymia,  Dictyopteris,  Drynaria,  Goniophle- 
bium,  Goniopteris,  Lepicystis,  Microgramme. 
Niphobolus,  Phegopteris,  Phlebodlum,  Phy- 
matodes,  Pleopeltis,  Pseudathyrium,  etc. 
The  various  species  require  good  drainage 
and  plenty  of  water  while  growing,  with  a 
temperature  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
country  from  which  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. Thejr  are  all  easily  increased  by 
division,  or  from  spores. 

Polypody.    See  Polypodiym. 

Polypo'gon.  Beard  Grass.  From  poly,  many, 
andpogon,  a  beard.    Nat.  Ord  Oiuminacea, 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  grasses, 
sparingly  met  in  the  older  settled  parts  of 
this  country,  having  become  naturalized  from 
Europe.    They  have  no  agricultural  value. 

Polysa'paloas.    Having  many  separate  sepals. 

PolyBta'ohya.  From  poly,  many,  and  atackys,  a 
spike ;  alluding  to  the  inflorescence  of  some 
of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Africa,  India,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  tropical  America.  This  is 
an  interesting  genus  much  resembling,  and 
requiring  the  same  treatment  as  Burlinatonia, 
P.  bracteosci,  P.  hypocrita,  and  P.  ryflntua,  are 
the  best  Icnown  and  most  desirable  species. 

Poly'stiohtun.  From  poly,  many,  and  stichna,  a 
row;  numerous  rows  of  spore  cases.  Nat. 
Ord.  PolypodiaoecB, 
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A  genus  of  Ferns,  formerly  included  In 
Aapidkmi,  and  requiring  the  same  general 
treatment. 

Poly'zena.  Named  after  PolyoDenck,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Priam.    Nat.  Ord.  Luiaeea, 

A  genus  of  Bouth  African  bulbous  plants, 
now  included  by  some  as  a  section  of  Afos- 
aonia.  P.  odorala,  and  P.  pygmoBd,  the  only 
species  of  interest,  have  small  white,  deli- 
ciously,  sweet-scented.  Hyacinth-like  flowers 
in  dense  corymbs.  They  are  cultivated  more 
for  curiosity  than  for  their  beauty. 

Poma'cesB.  A  natural  order  included  under 
Boaacem 

Pomade'rris.  From  poma,  a  lid,  and  derria,  a 
skin ;  alluding  to  the  membraneous  covering 
of  the  capsule.    Nat.  Ord.  RhamncuxcB. 

A  genus  of  erect,  branching,  woolly  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
star-like  hairs  and  alternate',  entire,  or  tooth- 
ed leaves.  Sevend  species  are  in  cultivation, 
producing  a  profusion  of  small  yellowish- 
brown  or  whitish  flowers.  M.  apetaU^  tarvas 
a  small  tree,  and  yields  a  close-grained  wood, 
called  Cooper's  wood,  and  Victorian  Hazel. 

Poma'ria.  Named  after  Pomar,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician.   Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoaai. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  mostly 
South  American.  P.  glanduloaa,  with  yellow 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  is  the  only  Intro- 
duced species.  This  genus  is  now  included 
by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under  CeBsalpinia. 

Po'max.  From  poma,  an  operculum  or  lid; 
referring  to  the  operculum  of  the  fruit.  Nat. 
Ord.  RfUncuxa, 

P.  wnbeUata,  introduced  from  Australia  in 
1826,  is  an  interesting  green-house  shrub, 
with  greenish  white  flowers.  It  is  often 
found  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  P. 
hirta,  or  Opercularia  umbeUata. 

Pome.  A  fleshy,  many-celled  fruit,  as  an  Apple. 

Pomegranate.    See  Punicagranatum, 

Pond  Lily.    See  Nymphaa,' 

Pond  Weed.    The  genus  PoiamogeUm. 

Ponga'mla.  Pongam  is  the  Malabar  name  of 
P.  glabra.    Nat.  Ord.  Legttmmoa<B. 

P.  glc^a,  the  only  described  species,  is  an 
evergreen,  green-house  shrub  with  white 
flowers,  which  have  a  showy  red  calyx,  and 
are  borne  in  loose  axillary  racemes,  three  to 
flve  inches  long.  From  the  seeds  of  this  tree 
an  oil  called  Eurungi  or  Poonga  Oil,  is  ex- 
tracted in  India,  which  is  largely  used  by  the 
poor  classes  for  burning. 

Pontede'ria.  Pickerel  Weed.  Named  after  J, 
Pontedera,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua. 
Nat.  Ord.  PorUederia^xa. 

A  genus  of  native  aquatic  plants,  common 
in  the  borders  of  ponds  or  creeks.  P.  cordata, 
our  common  Pickerel  Weed,  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  arrow-shaped  leaves,  producing, 
in  July,  long  spikes  of  intense  blue  flowers. 
This  species  can  be  grown  easily  in  tubs  on 
the  lawn,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
Water  Lily  (NymphoBa  odorata).  This  genus  is 
now  placea  under  Eichhornea,  by  some 
authors. 

Pontederia'oese.  A  small  natural  order  of  erect 
6r  floating  aquatic  herbs,  mostly  natives  of 
America.  It  comprises  four  genera,  Eick- 
homea,  Heterainthera,  Monochoria,  and  Ptmto- 
deria,  and  over  thirty  species. 
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Ponthel'va.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  de  Panihieu, 
a  French  Weet  India  merchant  who  sent  a 
number  of  plants  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrehidaoecB, 

A  curious  genus  of  stove-house  terrestrial 
Orchids,  with  tufted  roots,  dispersed  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  from  the  southern 
United  States  as  far  as  Brazil.  They  are  but 
little  cultivated  and  require  to  be  kept  dry 
when  not  in  a  growing  state. 

Poor-Man's  "Weatlier-Glass.  AnagaUiH  amen- 
si8. 

Pop  Com.    A  variety  of  Zea  Mays, 

Pope's  Head.  A  common  name  for  Melocactus 
commimia. 

Poplar.    The  common  name  of  the  genus  Popa- 

hts, 
Athenian.    PopuLvs  grcsca. 
Berrv-bearing.    Populua  molin\fera. 
Black.    PtfpiUua  nigra. 
Califomian.    Popmue  trichocarpat  and  P.  Fre- 

moTiHi. 
Carolina.    PopuJue  molinifera. 
Downy.    Populus  heterophyUa, 
Gray.    Popul/ua  aJba,  var.  caneacena, 
Lombardy.    Popvhia  fastigiata. 
Ontario.    Popuma  bahamtferat  var.  candicana, 
Queensland.     CartrniMumpofnilifolvum. 
Booky  Mountain.    I^ipulua  angiuatifolia. 
Soft  or  Paper.    Populua  grandidenUUa. 
Western.    Liriodendron  Tuliptferwn. 
White.    Popuhia  alba. 
Willow-leaved.     Populua   nigra,    var.   8alici- 

folia. 
Yellow.    lAriodendron  Tulipifervm, 

Poppy.    The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Papa- 
ver. 
Alpine.    Papaver  dipmum. 
Blue  Himalayan.    Meconopaia  acideata. 
Blue.    Wallich's.    Meconopaia  WaHichU. 
Galifomian.    Plaiyatemon  (kU\fomicua,  and  the 

genus  EachachoUana. 
Carnation.    A  variety  of  Papaver  aomniferum. 
Cathcart's.     Cathcariia  villoaa. 
Caucasian.    Scarlet.    Papaver  umbroawm. 
Celandine.    Stylophorum  diphyUum. 
Corn.    Papaver  Rhaaa. 
"  Frothy."    SUme  inflata. 
Golden.    Papaver  croceum. 
Homed.     Glaucium  hUeum. 
Iceland.    A  variety  of  Papaver  nudicaule, 
Mexican  or  Prickly.    Argemone  Mexioana, 
Opium.    Papaver  aomniferum. 
Oriental.    Papaver  orienUHe. 
PaBony.    A  vauriety  of  Papaver  aomniferum. 
Plume.    The  genus  Bocconia. 
Sea  Side.     Glaucium  hUeum. 
Tree.    Dendromecon  rigidum. 
Welsh.    Meconopaia  Cambrica, 
Yellow  Arctic.    Papaver  Nudicaule. 

Poppy-Mallow.    The  genus  OaUirrhoe. 

Po'polus.  Poplar.  Some  derive  the  word  Pop- 
ulus from  paipallo,  to  vibrate  or  shake; 
others  suppose  it  obtained  its  name  from  be- 
ing used  in  ancient  times  to  decorate  the 
public  places  in  Bome,  where  it  was  called 
Arbor  Popfdi,  or  the  tree  of  the  people.  Nat. 
Ord.  Salicacea. 

A  genus  of -deciduous  trees  that  attain  a 
considerable  height,  natives  of  temperate 
climates  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
mostly  of  rapid  growth,  furnishing  timber  of 
a  soft,  inferior  quality.      Among   the    best 
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known  and  most  commonly  grown  for  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  are  P.  fasHgiaUi,  the 
Lombardy  Poplar;  P.  tremuUndeat  American 
Aspen ;  and  P.  baiaaminyera  candicana.  Balm 
of  Gilead.  Of  this  species  there  is  a  very  old 
specimen  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  tree  of  magnificent  proportions.  It  is  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  the  trunk  is 
nearly  ten  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  that  city.  The  Cotton  Wood  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  P.  moIM- 
fera ;  the  California  Cotton- wood  is  the  com- 
mon name  of  P.  Fremonlii. 

Pora'na.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  in  the 
East  Indies.    Nat.  Ord.  ConvolvuiacecB. 

A  genus  of  twining,  slender  shrubs  or 
annuals,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  and  Australia.  Of  P. 
racemoaa,  introduced  from  India,  in  1823,  C. 
B.  Clarke  says :  **  This  is  the  *  Snow-oreeper ' 
of  the  English,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Indian  plants,  the  masses  of  dazzling  white 
flowers  resembling  snow-patches  in  the 
Jungle."    Syn.  Dinetua, 

Poranthe'ra.  From  poroa,  a  pore  or  opening, 
and  anihera,  an  anther ;  the  anthers  open  by 
pores.    Nat.  Ord.  EuphorbiaoetB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  Aus- 
tralian plants,  only  one  of  which,  P.  erie^oKo, 
is  yet  in  cultivation.  Its  numerous  white 
flowers  are  bome  in  pedunculate  racemes, 
forming  a  dense,  terminal,  leafy  corymb.  It 
was  introduced  in  1824,  and  is  increased  by 
seeds. 

Pores.  Apertures  in  the  cuticle,  through  which 
transpiration  takes  place,  or  apertures  in  the 
anthers  through  which  the  pollen  is  ejected. 

Porlie'ria.  Named  after  Andreto  de  PorUer,  a 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  ZygophyUaceiB. 

A  small  genus  of  rigid  shrubs  with  spread- 
ing woodv  branches,  natives  of  Texas,  Mexioo, 
and  South  America.  P.  hygrometrica,  the  only 
introduced  species,  is  a  most  curious,  as  well 
as  ornamental  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
remain  open  in  serene  weather,  and  contract 
before  rain.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru  in 
1820,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Porophyllus.    Having  porous  leaves. 

Porphyreus.    Of  a  warm  reddish  color. 

Po'rtea.  A  genus  formed  to  include  a  few  spe- 
cies of  BromdiacecB,  formerly  placed  under 
BiUbergia  and  jEchmecu 

Portensohla'gla.  This  genus  is  now  included 
with  ElcBodendron. 

Portla'ndla.  Named  after  a  Ducheaa  of  PoH- 
land,  a  distinguished  patroness  of  botany. 
Nat.  Ord.  RvbiacecR. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 
They  are  rarely  met  in  our  green-houses, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  their  flowers  are 
splendid ;  they  are  long,  pure  white,  trumpet- 
shaped,  borne  in  axillary  clusters  of  from  two 
to  four  each.  P.  platantha,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  introduced  from  Brazil  In  1849,  is  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  is  nearly  a  constant  bloomer. 
They  all  require  a  warm  house,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  young  wood.  Several 
other  species  with  scarlet  or  white  flowers 
are  In  cultivation. 

Portugal  LaoreL     Ceraaua  Luaitanioa, 
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Portu^  Qiiiaoe.    Cydonia  fmlgarxB  Luaiiaaiiea, 

Fortula'ca.  From  portOy  to  carry,  and  (oc,  milk ; 
the  Juicy  nature  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
I\>riulacace€B, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals, 
mostly  natives  of  South  America.  Many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  showy  and  useful  plants 
for  the  border.  The  genus  also  contains  some 
of  our  most  troublesome  weeds,  among  which 
is  P.  oleracea,  common  Purslane.  P.  ffrandi- 
flora  is  the  parent  of  our  many  garden 
varieties.  It  Is  a  native  of  Chili,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1827.  The  double  varie- 
ties are  of  German  origin.  We  quote  from 
"  Hovey's  Magazine  "  an  excellent  article  on 
this  plant:  **The  double  varieties  are,  in 
fact,  charming  objects,  and  may  well  claim  a 
prominent  place  among  the  novel  things  of 
recent  Introduction.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
double,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  a 
bed  of  them  in  full  bloom  presents  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, not  unlike  that  of  the  beautiful 
Kanunouluses,  or  the  little  Burgundy  Bose, 
so  that  the  Germans  call  them  *  Portulaca 
Boses.*  The  Portulacas  need  a  warm  and 
rather  light  soil  and  a  dryish  situation  to 
flower  well.  They  need  not  be  planted  early, 
unless  in  a  frame  or  hot-bed,  as  the  seed  will 
not  grow  freely  till  the  ground  is  warm.  About 
the  middle  of  June  the  plants  begin  to  appear 
in  the  open  ground,  and  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  soon  covering  a  large  bed,  and  mak- 
ing a  dazzling  display,  with  their  many-hued 
flowers,  from  July  to  frost.  The  seeds  saved 
from  double  varieties,  like  all  other  double 
flowers,  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  certainty 
to  produce  all  double  flowers,  but  the  largest 
part  of  them  will  be  double,  and  the  single 
sorts  may  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away  or 
transplanted,  unless  it  is  desired  to  retain 
them  in  the  same  bed  with  the  double  kinds." 

Portnlaca'ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  more  or  less 
succulent  herbs  or  shrubs,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  chiefly,  however,  in  South 
America  and  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
generally  in  dry,  parched  places.  The  order 
contains  eighteen  genera,  of  which  Portulaca, 
Calandrina,  Claytonia,  and  Tdlinum,  are  ex- 
amples, and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  spe- 
cies. 

Portnlaoa'ria.  So  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  Portulaca.    Nat.  Ord.  PortulacacecB, 

P.  Afra,  the  Purslane-tree,  introduced  from 
Africa  in  1732,  is  a  green-house  evergreen 
shrub,  with  small,  pink  flowers  and  opposite, 
obovate,  fleshy  leaves.  Young  cuttings  taken 
off  and  dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  potted, 
will  root  freely. 

Posoqiie'rla.  Aymara  po&oqueri  is  the  name  of 
P.  longiflora  among  the  natives  of  Guiana. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rubieuxa. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  low-growing 
trees,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  very  long,  white, 
hanging  flowers,  the  corolla  of  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  very  long  tube,  a  hairy  throat, 
and  a  five-parted  limb.  One  or  two  of  the 
species  are  to  be  found  in  collections  of  rare 
plants.  P.  rewjliUa  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
should  be  grown  in  the  hot-house.  P.  longi- 
flora, with  white  flowers  six  inches  long, 
borne  in  corvmbs  six  to  twelve  flowered,  is 
also  a  very  showy  variety,  and  is  not  so  often 
met  with  as  It  deserves.    They  were  flrst  in- 
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troduced  about  1820,  and  are  easily  increased 
by  cuttings. 

Potamoge'ton.  Pond  Weed.  A  large  genus  of 
submersed  or  partially  floating  aquatics ;  over 
twenty  of  which  are  natives  of  this  country. 
They  are  of  no  horticultural  value. 

Potato.  Solanum  tuberosum.  The  early  history 
of  this  important  plant,  as  well  as  the  various 
stages  of  its  development  from  a  tuber  not 
much  larger  than  a  marble,  watery  and  com- 
paratively tasteless,  to  the  present  great 
staple  of  food,  is  very  obscure.  The  most 
accurate  and  concise  account  we  find  in  the 
•*  Treasury  of  Botany,"  written  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Booth,  from  which  we  quote:  "The  native 
country  of  the  Potato,  and  the  date  of  its  in- 
troduction into  Britain,  have  been  subjects  of 
much  discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  South 
America,  plants  in  a  wild  state  having  been 
found  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  as  well  as  on  the 
sterile  mountains  of  Central  Chili  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Spaniards  are  believed  to  have 
first  brought  it  to  Europe  from  Quito,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  after- 
ward found  its  way  into  Italy,  and  from 
thence  it  was  carried  into  Mens,  in  Belgium, 
by  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Pope's  legate. 
In  1598  it  was  sent  from  Mons  to  the  cele- 
brated botanist  Clusius  at  Vienna,  who  states 
that  in  a  short  time  it  spread  rapidly  through- 
out Germany.  The  first  Potatoes  that 
reached  this  countrv  (England)  were  brought 
from  Virginia  by  the  colonists  sent  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  A.  D.  1684,  and  who 
returned  in  1686.  They  were  planted  on  Sir 
Walter's  estate  near  Cork,  and  were  used  for 
food  in  Ireland  long  before  they  were  even 
known  or  cultivated  in  England.  Gerarde 
had  a  plant  in  his  garden  at  Holbom,  and  has 
given  a  figure  of  it  in  his  Herbal^  published  in 
1597,  under  the  name  of  Batata  Virgmiana. 
He  recommends  the  roots  to  be  eaten  as  a 
delicate  dish,  and  not  as  common  food.  In 
the  times  of  James  the  First  they  were  so 
rare  as  to  cost  two  shillings  (sterling)  a 
pound,  and  are  mentioned  in  1619  among  the 
articles  provided  for  the  royal  household.  In 
1633,  when  their  valuable  properties  had  be- 
come more  generally  known,  they  were 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Boy al  Society, 
which  took  measures  to  encourage  their  cul- 
tivation with  a  view  of  preventing  famine; 
but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  after  the 
above  date  that  they  were  grown  to  any 
extent  in  England.  In  1725  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  and  cultivated  with 
much  success,  first  in  gardens  and  afterward 
(about  1760),  when  they  had  become  more 
plentiful,  in  the  open  fields.  Since  that 
X>erlod  the  prejudices  which  so  long  existed 
against  their  use,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, have  gradually  vanished,  and  for  many 
years  past  the  Potato  crop  has  been  regarded 
as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  staple 
commodities  of  life,  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  cereals."  There  are  six  tuber-bearing 
Solanums  out  of  the  total  of  seven  hundred, 
which  Bentham  and  Hooker  estimate  as  dis- 
tinct species.  Mr.  Baker's  investigations  in 
England,  however,  led  him  to  believe  that 
**  all  the  numerous  varieties  had  originated 
from  8.  tuheroaum.  •  ♦  ♦  As  far  as 
climate  is  concerned  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  8.  Magelia  (or  the  Darwin  potato  as  we 
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might  suitably  christen  It  In  English)  would 
be  better  fitted  to  succeed  In  England  and 
Ireland  than  S.  tuberoaunif  a  plant  of  a 
comparatively  dry  climate.  We  nave  indis- 
putable testimony  that  8.  M(iglia  and  8.  Cfom- 
menoni,  yield  reieulilv  an  abundant  supply  of 
eatable  Potatoes.  What  I  would  suggest  is, 
that  these  should  be  brought  into  the  econom- 
ic arena,  and  thoroughly  tested  as  to  their 
economic  value,  both  as  distinct  types,  and 
when  hybridized  with  the  innumerable  tuber- 
o8wn  forms. "—J.  G.  Baker,  in  Linn-Soc. 
Journal  of  Botany,  Vol.  XX.  The  Sweet 
Potato  is  the  root  of  Batatas  edulia,  of  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuiaoeoit  and  its  history  is 
quite  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  common 
Potato.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  said  to  be 
by  an  author  named  Pigafetta,  who  went  to 
Brazil  in  1519,  and  found  it  in  use  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Indians.  It  was  soon 
afterward  Introduced  into  Spain,  where  it  has 
been  extensively  cultivated  ever  since.  Of 
this  species  there  are  several  varieties  indi- 
genous to  both  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  Sweet  Potato  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Potato  Oat.  The  popular  name  of  Avena 
nuda. 

Potato  Onion.    See  Onion. 

Potato,  Street.    See  Pbtato, 

Potato  Vine.  Wild.  A  common  name  for 
Ipomaa  pandurata, 

Potentl'Ua.  Cinquefoll,  Five  Finger.  From 
potenst  powerful ;  supposed  medicinal  quality 
of  some  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  RoaacecB. 

This  is  a  large  genus  of  very  desirable  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, when  their  number  (upward  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  species  and  varieties) 
and  their  ornamental  character  are  considered, 
that  so  few  of  them  are  met  with  in  gardens. 
The  most  important,  however,  are  the  fine 
hybrid  varieties  that  have  been  obtained  of 
late  years  by  hybridizing  a  few  of  the  sliowy 
Himalayan  species,  such  as  P.  intriffnU  and  P. 
atroaanguinea.  These  two  species,  the  former 
with  clear  yellow  and  the  latter  with  deep, 
velvety-crimson  fiowers  are  well  worth  grow- 
ing, as  is  also  the  beautiful  rosy-pink  P. 
cohrata,  a  plant  that  flowers  throughout  the 
summer.  The  double-flowered  kinds  are 
most  showy,  and  they  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  lasting  in  perfection  a  longer 
time  than  the  single  sorts,  both  on  the  plants 
and  in  the  cut  state.  Among  the  dwarf 
alpine  species  there  are  some  very  beautiful 
plants  that  are  indispensable  to  the  rock- 
garden.  P.  alba,  P.  alpeatria,  P.  ambiffua,  P. 
eaiabra,  P.  nitidaf  and  P.  Pyrenaica,  are 
excellent  species  for  this  purpose.  They 
grow  without  trouble  in  any  tolerably  good 
soil,  and  produce  their  scarlet,  orange,  yel- 
low, crimson,  and  rose-colored  double  and 
single  flowers  in  great  abundance.  The 
species  are  common  to  both  hemispheres, 
and  are  propagated  readily  from  seeds  or  by 
division.  They  were  first  introduced  in 
1680. 

Pote'ritun.  Burnet.  Name  from  poterium,  a 
drinking  cup,  as  its  herbage,  which  has  much 
the  flavor  of  Cucumber,  was  employed  in  the 
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old  English  drink  known  as  « cool  tankanL" 
Nat.  Ord.  Raeacea. 

P.  aanguiaarha,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is 
a  hardy  perennial,  indigenous  to  the  dry, 
chalky  hills  of  Great  Britain.  It  grows  from  a 
few  inches  to  two  feet  high,  aooordlng  to  the 
situation.  In  some  parts  of  England  It  forms 
much  of  the  turf,  which  is  considered  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  sheep;  it  was  formerly 
extensively  cultivated  as  a  fodder  plant,  but 
it  is  now  but  very  little  grown  in  that  way. 
It  is  now  used  occasionally  as  a  salad  plant, 
the  leaves  having  somewhat  the  taste  and 
smell  of  Oucumbers.  A  variety  known  as 
Great  Bamet,  very  similar  in  form,  but  some- 
what larger,  and  with  oval  heads  of  purple 
flowers,  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Germany  for  fodder,  but  it  does  not  find 
much  favor  where  clover  will  grow. 

Po'thoe.  From  Polhoa,  the  name  of  a  species 
in  Ceylon.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea^ 

A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  New  Holland.  They  are  epiphytal 
and  have  coi*d-llke  stems,  sending  out  false 
roots  here  and  there,  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  trees.  A  few  of  the  species  have 
very  handsome  foliage,  and  are  grown  in  the 
green-house  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves.  The 
beautiful  variegated  species  known  in  culti- 
vation as  P.  aurea,  and  P.  argyrcBo,  are  now 
placed  under  Scindapaua.  The  leaves  of  P. 
paJmata  are  three  feet  long,  and  the  f ootrstalks 
four.  They  were  first  introduced  in  1790,  and 
are  increased  by  cuttings. 

Pot  Maiigold.    See  Calendula, 

Pottery  Tree.  A  common  name  applied  to 
MoqwUea  utUia. 

Potting.  The  first  operation  of  potting  is  when 
the  rooted  cutting  is  transferred  from  the 
cutting  bed,  or  the  seedling  from  the  seed 
box  to  the  pot. 

Almost  without  exception,  cuttings  or  seed- 
lings should  be  placed  in  pots  not  exceeding  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  We,  in  ourown 
practice,  invariably  use  pots  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  of  the  same 
depth.  Booted  cuttings  do  much  better  in 
the  smaller  size,  for  the  reason  that  the  small 
amount  of  soil  in  the  2W-inch  pot  allows  the 
moisture  to  pass  off  quickly,  and  thus  prevents 
the  soil  from  becoming  sodden  for  want  of 
air,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  cutting  had 
been  potted  in  a  3  or  4-inch  pot,  as  amateur 
gardeners  sometimes  do.  The  potting  of 
cuttings  is  very  simple,  and  in  commercial 
gardens  is  performed  with  great  rapidity, 
average  workmen  doing  300  plants  per  hour. 
One  of  our  workmen  obtaineaalmost  national 
fame  in  this  operation,  as  he  had  repeatedly 
potted  10,000  plants  in  ten  hours,  his  average 
being  6,000  per  day.  The  pot  is  filled  to  the 
level  with  soil,  a  space  made  with  the  finger 
In  the  centre  of  the  soil  of  sulficlent  size  to 
admit  the  root,  which  is  placed  in  tiie  opening 
thus  made;  the  soil  is  closed  in  again  by 
pressing  with  the  thumbs  close  to  the  neck  of 
the  cutting,  which  firms  the  soil  around  the 
root.  But  when  plants  are  required  to  be  gro^m 
as  specimens,  or  of  larger  size,  they  must  be 
repotted  at  intervals,  as  the  condition  of  their 
growth  demands.  For  example,  to  grow  a 
Geranium  of  a  height  of  three  leet  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  a  pot  of  at  least  eight  inches 
across  at  top,  and  eight  inchea  in  depth,  would 
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be  necessary,  but  it  would  not  do  to  move 
from  the  2)^-inch  cutting  pot  to  this  size  at 
once ;  three  or  four  different  shifts  are  neces- 
sary. These  shifts  should  be  made,  as  a 
general  thing,  not  greater  than  from  a  2)^-inch 
size  to  a  3-inch,  and  so  on. 

The  time  to  shift  a  plant  from  a  smaller  to  a 
larger  pot  is  known  by  the  roots  beginning 
to  show  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  ball. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  shift  when  the  first 
roots  touch  the  side  of  the  pot ;  let  thetn  curl 
pretty  well  around  the  ball,  but  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  become 
hard  or  woody.  They  must  be  of  that  condi- 
tion which  we  call  **  working  roots,"  a  condi- 
tion not  very  easy  to  describe,  unless  to  say 
that  the  appearance  of  such  roots  is  white, 
soft,  and  succulent.  In  most  cases  the 
slightest  tap  on  the  edge  of  the  pot  is  sufficient 
to  turn  out  the  ball  of  earth.  Soil,  in  depth 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  ball 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  soil  packed 
moderately  firm  in  the  space,  either  by  the 
fingers  or  by  a  stick  made  of  suitable  size  for 
the  purpose.  When  plants  are  first  potted  off, 
or  shifted,  they  should  be  stood  with  the  pots 
touching  each  other,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
plant  is  less  than  that  of  the  pot ;  but,  as  they 
begin  to  develop  growth,  the  plants  should  be 
spread  an  inch  or  so  apart  to  admit  air  between 
the  pots ;  this  greatly  strengthens  the  plants, 
and  inclines  them  to  a  stocky  growth.  Though 
we,  in  our  own  practice,  use  drainage  in  few 
kinds  of  plants  except  Boses,  yet  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  the  unpractioed  cultivator  to  use  it. 
Bee  Drainage. 

The  amateur  is  warned  against  the  common 
practice  of  placing  plants  in  too  large  pots. 
As  a  general  thing,  when  plants  are  received 
from  the  fiorist  thev  are  without  pots,  and  are 
usuallv  in  a  condition  requiring  them  to  be 
shifted  into  a  pot  larger  than  they  have  been 
growing  in.  For  example,  if  they  have  been 
grown  in  a  pot  of  three  inches  diameter,  place 
them  in  one  a  size  larger,  or  four  inches  in 
diameter ;  if  they  were  In  four-inch  pots,  give 
them  one  five  or  six  inches  across,  and  so  on. 
Florists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  practice  crocking 
or  draining  pots  until  the  pots  get  to  a  size 
over  four  inches,  and  Ttot  often  then,  because, 
having  pots  of  all  sizes  on  hand,  they  do  not 
need  to  give  plants  anv  larger  shift  than  nec- 
essary, and  hence  there  is  less  need  for 
drainage;  but  often  the  amateur  has  to 
change  a  plant  that  has  been  grown  in  a  pot 
of  three  inches  diameter  into  one  of  six 
inches,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  one- 
third  of  this  too  large  pot  with  broken 
pots,  charcoal,  or  some  such  material,  to 
drain  off  the  surplus  moisture  that  would 
otherwise  be  injurious,  in  consequence  of  the 
pot  being  too  large  for  the  plant ;  but  if  the 

Et  into  which  it  is  shifted  is  properly  ad- 
»ted  to  the  wants  of  the  plant,  the  putting 
of  crocks  for  drainage  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  need  of  a  larger  pot  is  shown  by 
the  earth  becoming  so  filled  with  roots  that 
they  wiU  cover  the  outside  of  the  ball ;  but 
shifting  into  a  larger  pot  should  be  done  while 
the  roots  are  yet  white.  If  left  until  the  roots 
get  thoroughly  matted,  brown  and  hard,  it  is 
too  late,  and  the  future  growth  will  be  seri- 
ously retarded.  If  the  plant  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  this  condition,  which  we  call  *'  pot 
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bound,"  it  is  best  to  lay  the  ball  of  roots  on 
one  hand  and  slap  it  smartly,  so  as  to  loosen 
it.  By  this  treatment  the  new  fibres  strike 
out  more  readilv  from  the  hard  roots  than  if 
left  with  the  ball  still  compact.  After  shifting 
a  plant  give  it  one  good  watering,  so  that  the 
soil  will  be  thoroughly  soaked  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  but  after  that  keep  rather  dry 
until  there  are  indications  of  new  growth. 
When  it  is  inconvenient  to  shift  winter-flow- 
ering plants  into  larger  pots,  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  stirring  up  the  soil  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots  to  a  depth  of  an  inch 
or  so,  or  down  to  where  the  young  roots  ap- 
pear, taking  care  not  to  disturb  these  too 
much.  Throw  away  the  old  soil  and  replace 
by  rich,  fresh  soil,  in  which  one-twentieth 
part  may  be  bone-dust.  This  is  called  *'  top- 
dressing."    See  *' Winter-Flowering  Plants." 

Pouch.  A  little  sack  or  bag  at  the  base  of  some 
sepals  and  petals ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  sillicle  or  short-pod,  as  of  the  Shepherd's 
Purse. 

Pounce.  The  powdered  gum  resin  procured 
from  Jimiperus  communis. 

Pourou'ma.  The  native  name  in  Guiana.  Nat. 
Ord.  UrticacecB. 

A  genus  of  about  thirty  species  of  trees, 
natives  of  tropical  South  America.  P.  edulia, 
the  only  species  of  interesti  has  leaves  green 
above  and  bluish-white  beneath,  as  large  as 
those  of  Wigandia  imptricUis,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  sub-tropical  decoration.  The 
fruit,  which  is  produced  in  clusters  like 
Hazel-nuts,  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives 
of  Columbia.  The  genus  is  closely  related  to 
ArtoearpuB. 

PoTirre'tia.  In  honor  of  Abbi  Pourret,  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller  in  Spain.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bromdiaeea. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  plants, 
differing  but  little  from  Biilbergia,  and  requir- 
ing the  same  management.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  South  America,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  suckers.    Syn.  Dyckia. 

Ponrthlae'a.  Named  in  memory  of  the  French 
missionary  Pot/rthi^,  massacred  in  the  Corea 
in  1866.    Nat.  Ord.  Rosacea. 

A  genus  established  by  Decaisne  for  a 
number  of  plants  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas, 
China,  and  Japan,  long  confounded  with  the 
allied  genus  Pkotina,  which  they  resemble  in 
general  appearance.  P.  arguta^  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas  from  Sikkim  to  the  Kashya 
Hills  and  to  Burmah,  is  a  graceful  hardy  shrub 
with  slender  spreading  branches  and  lanceo- 
late, or  elliptical,  opposite  leaves,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  finely  and  sharply  serrate,  covered, 
when  young,  with  short  scattered  white  hairs, 
but  becoming  perfectly  glabrous  at  maturity. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  borne  in  flat,  few- 
fiowered,  cyme-like  corymbs  followed  by  small, 
globose,  one  or  two  seeded  pomes.  The 
divergent  habit  of  the  branches  and  flower- 
bearing,  lateral  branchlets,  give  to  this  plant 
a  peculiar  and  striking  appeai'ance.  It 
flowered  for  the  flrst  time  in  this  country  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  this  season  (1889). 

Poverty  Grass.    See  Aristida. 


Early ;  appearing  or  flowering  earlier 
than  other  allied  species. 

Prsemorse.    Ending  abruptly  as  if  bitten  off. 
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Prairie  Clover.    The  genus  Pelalo8temon. 

Pratenais.  Belonging  to  or  growing  in  mea- 
dows. 

Pra'tla.  Named  after  M,  Pral-Bemon,  a  French 
naval  oiHoer.  A  small  genus  of  CampanulacecB, 
consisting  of  little  creeping  herbaceous  plants 
growing  usually  in  marshy  places,  natives  of 
the  southern  part  of  South  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  India.  P.  angulala^  Intro- 
duced from  New  Zealand  in  1879,  is  an 
extremely  pretty  little  creeper  for  rockwork. 
P.  repenSf  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  also 
well  adapted  for  a  like  situation. 

Pre'maa.  From  preniTum,  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
in  allusion  to  the  low  stems  of  most  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenacecB. 

A  genus  of  over  thirty  species  of  tropical 
shrubs  or  trees.  Few  of  the  species  are  in 
cultivation. 

Prena'ntlies.  From  prenes,  drooping,  and 
anthoB,  a  flower ;  on  account  of  the  drooping 
flower-heads.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUe. 

A  genus  now  restricted  to  a  few  European 
and  Asiatic  herbs.  P.  purpurea,  the  only 
species  of  interest  common  in  mountainous 
or  hilly  woods  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
is  a  tall  erect  herb,  with  oblong-lanceolate, 
stem-clasping  leaves,  and  a  large,  loose,  ter- 
minal panlde  of  elegantly  drooping  purple 
flower-heads.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  division. 

Prepn'aa.  From  the  Greek  word,  prepo,  which 
means  **  I  am  handsome ;"  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Oentianacea. 
A  small  genus  of  erect,  slightly-branched 
green-house  plants,  natives  of  Brazil.  P. 
Hookerianat  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation, 
has  beautiful  large,  white  and  crimson  flowers, 
and  opposite,  slightly  fleshy  leaves.  It  was 
introduced  in  1839,  and  is  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots. 

Presoo'ttia.  Named  after  John  D.  PrtacoU,  a 
botanist  of  St  Petersburg.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
acecR, 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Only  a  few  species  are  in 
cultivation ;  they  are  more  interesting  botani- 
cally  than  they  are  beautiful. 

Pre'alia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  B.  and  /.  S. 
Pre8l,  ot  Prague,  authors  of  **  Flora  Sicula  " 
and  other  works.    Nat.  Ord.  LdbicUa, 

P.  eervinat  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy, 
prostrate,  perennial  herb,  with  pale,  purplish 
flowers,  allied  to  Mentha,  It  is  a  native  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  region,  is  of  easy 
culture  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  rapidly  in- 
creased by  division. 

Presto'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  C,  Preston, 
M.  D,t  a  correspondent  of  Bay.  Nat.  Ord. 
Apocjinacem. 

A  genus  of  tall  climbing  or  twining  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  America.  P.  venoaa 
has  yellowish-green  flowers,  pale  in  the  centre, 
and  produced  in  drooping  racemes.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  species  in  cultivation,  and 
forms  a  pretty  specimen  when  trained  upon 
pillars  or  on  a  balloon-trellis.  Syn.  Echitea 
nutans. 

Pretty  Pace.    CaUiprora  (BrodioM)  ItUea. 

Pvioldng  ofL  This  is  a  term  used  by  gardeners 
for  the  process  of  transplanting  small  seed- 
lings as  soon  as  they  are  flt  to  handle,  and 
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replanting  them  closely  together,  preparatory 
to  being  planted  in  pots  or  in  the  open  grouno. 
It  is  distinguished  from  planting  proper,  inas- 
much as  ttie  **  pricking  off  **  process  is  always 
preparatory  to  the  flnal  planting.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Tomatoes  come  up  thickly  in  the 
seed  bed,  they  must  be  pricked  off  at  a 
distance  of  an  Inch  or  so  apart  in  a  hot-bed, 
again  to  be  planted,  either  wider  or  in  the 
open  air.  If  this  is  not  done  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit  to  handle,  the  plants  will  spindle  and 
get  weak,  and  often  will  die  off  altogether 
from  damping. 

Prickles.  Sharp  elevations  of  the  bark,  coming 
off  with  it,  as  of  the  Bose. 

Prickly  Aah.    See  Xanlhoxylon  Fraxineum. 

Prickly  Cedar.     Oyathodea  Oocyoedrus, 

Prickly  Comfrey.    See  Symphytum. 

Prickly  Pear.    See  Opuniia. 

Prickly  Poppy.    See  Argemone. 

Pride  of  Barbadoes.     CcB»aXpina  puXcherrima, 

Pride  of  Columbia.    Phiox  apeciosa. 

Pride  of  India  or  China.    Meiia  Azedarach. 

Pride-weed.    Erigeron  Canadenaia, 

Prie'stleya.  Named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Prieatly.    Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoaa. 

A  genus  of  handsome  Gape  plants,  with  bril- 
liant yellow  flowers.  They  grow  best  in  veinr 
sandy  loam,  which  must  be  well  drained. 
The  necessary  water  must  be  given  cautiously 
at  all  times,  especially  in  winter,  when  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  leaves  dry,  for 
if  wetted  then  they  die  off,  and  thus  weaken 
the  plant.  The  ornamental  character  of  the 
genus  is  sufficiently  great,  however,  to  deserve 
all  the  necessary  attention.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood.  Intr(xluced  in 
1800. 

Prim.    One  of  the  common  names  of  Liguatrum, 

Primrose.  Primula,  especially  the  popular  name 
of  Primula  viUgaria. 

Primrose.    Birds-eye.    Primula  farinoaa. 

Primrose.    Gape.    See  Strepiocarpua. 

Primrose.  Ghinese.  P.  Sinenauf.  Syn.  P. 
promitena. 

Primrose.    Evening.    JEnothera  himnia. 

Pri'mnla.  Primrose.  From  primua,  the  first ;  in 
allusion  to  the  early  fioweriiig  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  Primulac&B. 

This  extensive  genus  includes  three  of  the 
most  popular  and  beautiful  of  florist's  fiowers, 
viz.,  the  Auricula,  the  Polyanthus,  and  the 
Primroae.  Of  each,  there  are  almost  Innumei^ 
able  varieties.  The  Auricula,  Primula  AuriaUa, 
is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerlanil,  and  the 
mountainous  countries  adjoining,  whence  it 
was  called,  when  first  introduced  in  1596,  the 
Mountain  or  French  Gowslip.  It  was  also 
called  Bear's  Ear  or  Oricola,  whence  the 
modem  name  of  Auricula.  Parkinson,  in  1629, 
enumerates  twenty  varieties,  which  he  says 
were  the  best,  though  **many  other  varieties 
were  to  be  found  with  those  who  are  curious 
conservers  of  these  delights  of  nature."  The 
alpine  Auriculas,  though  hardy  in  Britain,  will 
not.  however,  endure  the  rigor  of  our  winters 
without  protection,  and  as  much  care  Is 
needed  to  protect  them  against  the  sun  as  the 
cold.  Notwithstanding  this  they  may  be 
grown  easily  in  pots  or  planted  oat  in  oold 
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frames  or  in  a  oold  green-house  in  the  same 
manner  as  Pansies,  In  order  that  they  may  be 
better  protected  from  storms,  that  destroy 
the  powdery  bloom  upon  the  surface  of 
the  flower,  its  greatest  feature  of  beauty, 
and  also  to  enhance  its  commercial  value. 
The  Auricula  is  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root,  or  by  cutting  off  slips  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  root  attached ;  but  a  still  better 
Slan  Is  to  sow  seed  in  March,  which  make 
ne  flowering  plants  the  next  season.  We  use 
this  method  exclusively.  The  common  Prim- 
rose, P.  vulgaris  (syn.  P.  c(cat«{<8),  which  grows 
wild  and  abundantly  in  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  has  been  a  favorite  with 
American  planters  for  generations,  and  may  be 
found  taking  care  of  itself  in  old-fashioned 
gardens  for  years,  especially  north  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  it  is  protected  by  heavy  snows 
all  winter.  F.  L.  Temple,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  a  communication  to  '*  Garden  and 
Forest,"  1888,  says :  "  I  never  knew  it,  how- 
ever, to  establish  itself  outside  of  the  rich  soil 
and  limited  space  of  the  garden  where  it  was 
given  a  place  by  man,  until  the  past  season, 
when  I  was  shown  a  locality  In  Massachusetts 
where  it  took  possession  of  a  piece  of  pasture 
along  the  sides  of  a  brook,  and  among  scat- 
tered clumps  of  the  Barberry  and  other  shrubs. 
In  this  heavy,  clayey  soil  it  was  perfectly  at 
home,  and  thousands  of  vigorous  plants  were 
disputing  successfully  with  grasses  and  weeds 
for  a  chance  to  live.  This  spot,  in  spring, 
when  these  beautiful  blossoms  are  like  a 
brilliant  carpet  of  crimson  and  yellow,  cover- 
tog  many  square  rods  with  their  bloom,  and 
peeping  out  of  the  half-shaded  nooks  among 
the  wild  undergrowth,  is  a  sight  to  be  long 
remembered  by  anyone  who  knows  and  loves 
this  old  Primrose.  This  is  the  only  case,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  the  English  Primrose 
has  become  really  established  and  capable  of 
propagating  itself  permanently  so  far  north, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  hardy  strain  of  these 
wholly  dHlightf  ul  blossoms  may  hereafter  pro- 
vide us  with  a  race  of  these  Primroses  which 
will  be  really  hardy  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Northern  States. "  The  Polyanthus, 
probably  derived  from  a  cross  between  the 
Primrose  and  the  Cowslip,  P.  officinalis  (syn. 
P.  veris)  has  been  in  cultivation  for   many 

?ears,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
'lorists'  flowers,  especially  in  Britain.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  varieties  from  light 
yellow  or  straw  color  to  deep  maroon,  with 
an  endless  variety  of  shades  and  markings. 
The  section  known  as  the  ''Gold-laced"  is» 
however,  the  most  admired,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  clear  even 
margin  or  lacing  of  gold,  then  a  ground  or 
body-color,  similarly  well  defined,  with  a 
stripe  passing  through  the  centre  of  each 
division  to  the  eye.  The  pip,  as  a  single  flower 
is  termed,  should  be  large,  flat  and  round, 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  small  divi- 
sions on  the  margin.  Besides  these  varieties 
there  are  others  designated  respectively, 
"Fancy"  and  "Hose  in  Hose.'^  Fancy 
varieties  are  of  various  hue,  the  plants  being 
of  vigorous  habit ;  and  some  of  the  Hose  in 
Hose  sorts  are  curious  and  very  uncommon. 
P.  obcanicaj  a  species  introduced  from  central 
China  in  1882  with  pale  lilac,  almost  white 
flowers,  is  a  much  admired  species  for  spring 
and  early  summer  flowering.    Unfortunately 
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its  leaves  and  flowers  have,  to  some  persons, 
poisonous  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
Poison  Ivy,  and  persons  susceptible  to  plant 
poisons  should  handle  it  with  caution.  Many 
new  and  distinct  species,  among  them  several 
absolutely  different  from  anything  previously 
known,  have  of  late  years  been  introducea 
from  the  Himalayas,  China  and  Japan,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  cultivated  enough  to 
show  if  they  are  suited  to  our  climate  or  not. 
P.  Sinensis  (syn.  prcsnUens),  and  its  varie- 
ties, are  extensively  grown  as  plants  for 
potroulture  for  the  sitting-room  or  the 
green-house,  as  well  as  for  use  in  winter 
for  cut-flowers.  To  get  strong  plants  it 
is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  about  March  or 
April ;  the  English  plan  of  sowing  in  July  or 
August  will  not  answer  well  in  our  hot,  dry 
climate.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
boxes,  which  may  be  two  inches  or  so  in  depth ; 
the  soil  used  may  be  good  friable  loam,  which 
should  be  sifted  flne  and  pressed  down  nicely 
with  a  smooth  board,  so  that  it  is  perfectly 
level;  on  this  smooth  level  surface  of  sou 
sow  the  seeds  thickly,  and  press  them  down 
into  the  soil,  which  will  sink  them  level  with 
the  smooth  surface.  Next  take  sphagnum 
moss  (dry  refuse  hops  or  leaf  mould  will  also 
do,  but  moss  is  best)  and  rub  it  through  a 
sieve  as  flne  as  a  mosquito- wire,  and  sift  this 
pulverized  moss  over  the  seed  just  thick 
enough  to  cover  the  seeds  up,  which  will  be 
something  about  the  one -sixteenth  part  of  an 
Inch.  This  covering  is  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  spongy  character  keeps  the  seeds  in 
the  necess^y  condition  of  moisture  for  ger- 
mination. We  have  found  that  this  method 
for  the  sprouting  of  all  seeds  that  are  diffi- 
cult of  germination  is  excellent,  so  that  if  the 
seeds  have  any  vitality  whatever,  germina- 
tion is  certain.  After  the  Primulas  have 
started  to  a  full  development  of  the  seed  leaf, 
they  are  "pricked  off"  in  the  same  sort  of 
shallow  box  that  the  seeds  were  started  in,  at 
a  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  so  apart.  If  this 
is  not  promptly  done  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  young  plants  being  attacked  by  a  species 
of  fungus,  which  is  quickly  fatal.  In  from 
four  to  six  weeks  after  the  young  Primulas 
have  been  growing  in  these  boxes  they  will 
he  of  sufficient  size  to  be  placed  in  two  and  a 
half  inch  pots;  and  by  about  this  time  the 
weather  will  have  become  warm,  and  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  place 
to  be  obtained  with  partial  shcule.  If  the 
plants  will  remain  without  shifting  until  Sep- 
tember, do  not  shift  them,  as  our  experience 
has  shown  that  they  keep  best  through  the 
hot  summer  months  if  rather  cramped  for 
pot  room.  As  soon  as  cool  weather  comes  in 
fall  they  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  if  judi- 
ciously shifted  into  larger  pots  as  the  balls  be- 
come filled  with  roots,  they  will  make  beauti- 
ful plants  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  which  will  fiower  in  profusion  from 
November  to  May.  Although  the  double 
varieties  are  also  raised  from  seed«  yet,  like 
nearly  all  double  flowers,  quite  a  proportion 
of  the  seed  saved  from  double  flowers  will 
come  single;  and  though  many  flne  double 
flowers  are  thus  produced,  yet  exact  types 
can  never  be  depended  on  ftom  seed,  so  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  double  kinds,  particularly  the 
Double  White,  which  is  the  kind  most  valued 
for  winter  flowers,  are  grown  exclusively  from 
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cuttings  or  by  division.  This  Tariely  lias  a 
tendency  to  break  into  from  six  to  tweive 
crowns  or  slioots,  and  the  simplest  way  to 
divide  these  up  is  to  fill  up  to  the  lower  leaves 
with  moss,  which  quickly  induces  the  crowns 
or  shoots  to  root  into  it,  and  when  thus  well- 
rooted,  the  plant  is  pulled  apart  and  each 
shoot  or  crown  separately  potted.  This  moss- 
ing process  for  division  may  be  done  at  any 
season,  but  it  is  safest  during  the  spring  or 
fall  months:  say  during  April  and  May  in 
spring,  or  September  and  October  in  the  fall. 
As  the  Primrose  is  at  all  times  impatient  of 
heat  and  disturbance  of  the  roots,  this  divis- 
ion of  the  plant  had  better  be  avoided  during 
hot  weather.  The  first  Double  White  Prim- 
rose was  originated  by  John  Henderson,  now 
of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  but  of  London  in  18S6, 
when  the  Double  White  was  raised.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  furnished  us  the  following 
brief  but  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to 
its  origin :  **  I  raised  the  Double  White  Chi- 
nese Mmrose  in  1836,  and  exhibited  it  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  in  January, 
1837,  and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  it.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  In 
the  winter  of  1835-6  we  had  a  fine  strain  of 
fimbriated  Primulas ;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  true  stock,  I  selected  the  finest,  and  placed 
them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  during 
the  flowering  season  constantly  Impregnated 
the  flowers.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  June» 
and  among  the  seedlings  were  about  eighteen 
plants  that  came  with  double  flowers,  both 

Surple  and  white,  some  plain-edged,  others 
mbriated.  The  one  selected  as  the  best  is 
that  still  in  cultivation,  and  known  as  the 
Double  White."  A  double  purple,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  white,  was  also  raised  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  is  still  grown.  The  Japan 
Primrose,  Primyla  Jctponica,  is  a  noble  species 
of  recent  introduction,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
deep  crimson  rose,  arranged  in  from  three  to 
six  whorls  of  many  flowers  each,  on  a  strong, 
straight  stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
This  plant  is  a  favorite  in  England,  but  is 
worthless  in  our  dry,  hot  climate.  Of  the 
genus  Primula  this  countrv  furnishes  but 
few  species,  and  they  are  of  little  interest  to 
its  flora.  Dr.  G.  0.  Parry  found  a  beautiful 
low-growing  species  in  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
with  purple  and  yellow  flowers.  It  flnds  its 
home  in  very  high  latitudes,  where  it  is  con- 
stantly watered  from  the  melting  snow.  From 
this  peculiarity  it  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  in  our  houses  or  borders.  There  are 
many  other  species  included  in  this  genus, 
mostly  interesting,  but  not  of  special  import- 
ance. We  only  add  Primula  verie,  the  com- 
mon English  Cowslip,  and  P.  ekUior,  the  com- 
mon Ox-lip. 

Pliduila'oeflB.  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants  generally  with  a  perennial  rhizome, 
natives  chiefly  of  temperate  and  cold  regions 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  in  the  tropics 
occupying  lofty  situations.  Th<i  species  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  for  the 
little  economic  value  they  possess.  Primula, 
AndrosaoefOlaiux,  and  Oyckmen,  occur  amongst 
the  genera,  which  are  over  thirty  in  number 
and  comprise  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
species. 

Pilno«pa.    Chief,  principal. 
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Pzinoe's  Feather.     Amaranihim 
CU8,  also  a  common  name  for  Polygomum  aria^ 
tale. 

Pri'nos.  Winter  Berry.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  Holly,  which  some  of  the  species  resem- 
ble.   Nat.  Ord.  AauifoUacea. 

Very  handsome  oerry-bearing,  hardy,  decid- 
uous shrubs,  common  from  Maine  to  Virginia 
and  southward.  P.  vertieUlata,  is  the  Black 
Alder  or  Winter  Berry.  It  is  covered  with 
glossy  red  berries  during  most  of  the  winter. 
P.  keiigcUa,  is  the  Smooth  Winter  Berry.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  and  rip- 
ens earlier  in  the  fall ;  but  the  berries  are  of 
the  same  glossy  red.  These  two  species  are 
beautiful  plants,  especially  in  the  winter,  and 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery  or  on 
the  lawn.  They  are  used  in  the  winter  for 
decorative  purposes.  P.  glabra  is  the  Ink 
Berry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  black.  It  is  a  lees 
desirable  plant  than  the  species  named  above. 
Professor  Gray  has  placed  these  plants  in  the 
genus  Bex, 

Prio'nium.  From  prioniont  a  small  saw ;  allud- 
ing to  the  serrated  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Juncor 
cea. 

P.  PoXmita,  Palmist,  the  native  name,  is  a 
very  remarkable  rush,  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  South  Africa.  It  often  increases  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  choke  the  rivers  in  which 
it  grows,  and  produces  a  network  of  strong, 
black  fibre,  suitable  for  brush  making;  the 
leaves  themselves  are  useful  for  plaiting  and 
thatching. 

Prismatic.  Prism-shaped ;  having  several  lon- 
gitudinal angles  and  intermediate  fiat  faces* 
as  the  calyx  of  Frankema  puIvenUento. 

Prismatooa'rpus.  From  prisma^  prismaioB,  a 
prism,  and  karpoSt  a  fruit;  alluaing  to  the 
long  prismatic  form  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
CampanulacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  hardy  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Africa.  P. 
mtidua,  the  best  known  species,  has  white 
fiowers,  two  to  four  in  a  cluster,  towards  the 
top  of  the  branches.  Better  known  in  culti- 
vation under  the  name  of  Otiifi|Minicia  primna- 
toearpuB, 

Pritoha'rdla.  A  commemorative  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  PalmacecB. 

A  genus  of  Palms  inhabiting  California 
and  the  Sajidwlch  Islands.  The  best  known 
is  P.  Pacifica,  a  spineless  tree  with  fan-shaped, 
deeply-cut  leaves,  covered  with  white  down 
when  young.  The  fruit  of  this  Palm  is  de- 
scribed as  almost  like  a  black-heart  Cherry. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  fans  and  umbrellas  by 
the  chiefs,  who  are  alone  permitted  to  use 
them.  In  a  shower  of  rain  the  leaves  are  so 
worn  on  the  back  of  the  head  as  to  send 
the  water  behind  the  wearer.  Some  of  the 
species  are  under  cultivation.  P.JUffera,  la 
now  called  Wc^hingUmiaJU^eni,  which  see. 

Pri'va.  A  name  of  unknowikmeaning,  given  by 
Adanson.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenacoB. 

A  genus  of  erect  perennial  herbs,  with  a 
woody  or  tuberous  rhlsome;  widelv  distrib- 
uted through  tropical  America,  Airica  and 
India.  P.  UBvis,  introduced  from  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic  in  1833,  is  the  only  species  of 
interest,  but  it  is  not  much  oidtiyated. 

Privet.    See  LiguairuHi, 

Frobofloideiia.    Trumpet-like;  pioboeois-llke. 
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Very  tall. 

Prooess.  A  term  applied  to  any  projeotion  from 
the  Burfaoe  or  edge  of  a  body,  whether  natural 
or  monstrouB. 

Procession  Flower.  A  popular  name  for  Poly- 
gala  vuUfforis. 

Pro'okla.  A  commemorative  name.  Kat.Ord. 
LiHaceiB, 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  described  species, 
probably  all  varieties  of  P.  erudSt  a  beautiful 
yellow-flowered,  very  fragrant  plant,  introduc- 
ed from  the  West  Indies  in  1825.  It  requires 
warm  green-house  treatment,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  shoots. 

Procle'sia.  Commemorative  of  ProdeSy  king  of 
Sparta.    Nat.  Ord.  VacciniaoecB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  evergreen  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  trop- 
ical America.  P.  acuminata^  with  bright  red 
flowers,  covered  when  in  bud  by  scarlet 
bracts,  and  P.  cordtfolia,  with  bright  red  flow- 
ers, white  on  the  margins,  are  the  two  best 
known  species,  and  were  introduced  from  New 
Grenada  in  1865.  They  are  sometimes  found 
in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Thibaudiat 
but  Bentham  and  Hooker  now  place  this 
genus  under  Gavendishia. 

Froomnbent.    Lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 

Proliferous.  A  plant  is  said  to  be  proliferous 
when  it  forms  young  plants  in  abundance 
about  its  roots ;  also  when  buds  are  formed 
along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  or  otherwise. 

Promenae'a.  Derivation  of  name  unknown. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing,  very  pretty 
Orchids  from  Brazil,  formerly  classed  with 
McmUaria,  They  are  usually  grown  as  curi- 
osities rather  than  for  show;  their  height 
rarely  exceeds  three  inches. 

Pronaj'a.  Named  after  3f.  Pronay,  a  French 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  PUtoaporacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  climbers 
from  Swan  Biver.  P.  eleganay  the  best  known 
species,  is  a  showy  plant  with  terminal  clus- 
ters of  pale  lilac  flowers.  It  has  the  habit  of 
SoUya,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  but  is  in- 
ferior in  beauty.  It  was  introduced  in  1837, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  Syn.  Spircm- 
iheraAvseri. 

Prone.  Lying  flat,  particularly  face  down- 
wards. 

Propagation  by  Seeds.  The  most  natural  way 
of  increasing  plants  is  by  seeds;  and  when- 
ever it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  It  Is  preferable 
to  all  others,  so  that  In  our  own  practice,  any 
plant  of  which  we  can  procure  the  seed,  we 
rarely  increase  in  any  other  way,  unless,  of 
course,  in  cases  where  particular  varieties  are 
wanted  that  we  know  will  not  reproduce 
themselves  from  seed,  so  as  to  be  certain  of 
color  or  form ;  but  in  all  oases  where  seed 
taken  from  a  varietv  or  species  will  reproduce 
Itself  exactly,  or  in  cases  where  a  general 
variety  is  wanted,  the  propagation  by  seed  is 
Invariably  practiced.  As  propagation  by 
seeds  refers  more  usually  to  ornamental 
plants  cultivated  under  glass,  we  will  briefly  re- 
late our  own  practice,  which  we  have  greatly 
Improved  during  the  past  few  years,  ^nd  In 
which  we  have  obtained  almost  unfailing  sat- 
isfactory results.  We  have  found  that  seeds 
sown  in  shallow  boxes,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
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two  inches  deep,  can  be  given  a  far  more  uni- 
form degree  of  moisture  than  when  sown  in 
earthern  flower-pots  or  earthen  seed-pans 
made  especially  for  that  purpose.  These  boxes 
are  made  from  the  ordinary  soap  box,  firom 
four  to  five  being  made  from  each,  with  the 
bottom  boards  so  put  on  as  to  allow  free 
escape  of  moisture,  though,  of  course,  not  so 
wide  apart  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  wash 
through.  If  wanted  in  large  quantities  the 
boxes  In  which  sheet  tin  is  imported  is  ex- 
actly what  is  wanted.  These  boxes  are  filled 
with  finely  sifted  soil,  such  as  has  been  run 
through  a  sieve,  as  fine  as  mosquito  netting. 
This  surface  Is  then  made  perfectly  level  and 
smooth,  and  the  seeds  sown  on  it  as  evenly 
as  possible,  and  In  thickness  corresponding 
to  the  variety  sowed,  though  It  must  be  here 
remembered  that  in  **  union  there  is  strength," 
and  that,  if  sown  too  thin,  weak  seeds  may 
fail  to  press  up  the  soil  if  isolated  too  much. 
After  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  before  they  are 
covered,  they  are  pressed  down  by  a  smooth 
board  into  the  soil,  so  that  the  surface  is 
again  smooth  and  level. 

The  seed  box  Is  now  ready  for  Its  covering. 
For  the  past  year  we  have  used  finely-sifted 
Moss  (Spaghnum)  exclusively  for  covering. 
To  prepare  this  It  Is  rubbed  through  a  mos- 
quito wire  sieve  when  dry,  and  sifted  over  the 
seed  only  thick  enough  to  cover  it,  usually 
about  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  In  the 
absence  of  Moss,  dry  refuse  hops,  cocoanut 
fibre  or  leaves  will  answer,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  the  great  object  being  to  use  a 
material  light  in  weight,  having  non-conduct- 
ing properties,  and  that  will  thus  hold  the 
moisture  uniformly.  Of  all  these,  we  think 
Moss  the  best,  and  now  use  nothing  else  as  its 
sponge-like  character  keeps  just  the  right 
degree  of  moisture  wanted.  These  seed  boxes 
should  be  placed  in  the  open  sunlight,  in  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling  room,  in  the  hot-bed 
or  green-house,  and  never  shaded,  in  a  tem- 
perature running  from  55  degrees  to  65  de- 
grees at  night,  with  10  degrees  higher  during 
the  day ;  and  if  a  proper  degree  of  moisture 
is  applied,  say  a  slight  sprinkling  once  a 
week.  If  there  is  life  in  the  seed,  germination 
is  certain.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  grown 
so  as  to  attain  the  first  true  leaves  (that  is, 
the  first  leaves  that  show  after  the  seed- 
leaves),  they  must  be  "  pricked  off  "(which  see) 
carefully  In  soft,  light  soil,  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  seeds,  at  from  one  to  two  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  kind.  This  will  not 
only  prevent  them  from  damping  off,  as  many 
of  them  are  very  apt  to  do,  but  they  will  be 
much  stronger  and  suffer  less  when  put  into 
flower  pots  or  replanted  in  the  open  ground. 
We  prefer  to  replant  the  seedlings  in  the 
shallow  boxes  already  described.  And  here 
we  again  find  that  if  the  soil  is  mixed  with 
half  its  bulk  of  sifted  Sphagnum  we  get  a  far 
better  development  of  fibrous  roots.  They 
are  more  portable  thus  than  if  planted  again 
in  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed  or  bench  of  the 
green-house,  though,  of  course,  after  planting 
in  the  boxes  these  ai*e  put  again  in  the  hot- 
bed or  green-house.  After  the  seedlings  have 
been  planted  in  these  boxes,  lightly  water 
them  and  shade  for  two  or  three  days. 

To  such  as  have  not  the  convenience  of  a 
hot-bed  or  green-house,  vegetable  or  fiower 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  shallow  boxes 
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above  mentioned,  and  placed  In  the  window 
of  a  south  or  east  room,  where  the  thermom- 
eter does  not  average  lees  than  sixty-five 
degrees.  Success  would  be  more  complete, 
however.  If  panes  of  glass  were  placed  over 
the  seeds,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  box  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  soil.  This  would  prevent 
evaporation,  and  render  watering  less  neces- 
sary. 

iPBOPAOATION  OF  PLANTS  BT  GUTTtKOS.   As  now 

understood,  this  Is  a  simple  matter.  Formerly 
no  operation  in  horticulture  was  more  be- 
fogged by  Ignorant  pretenders,  who,  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking  on  the  subject,  so  warped  the 
operation  with  troublesome  conditions  as  to 
discourage,  not  only  amateurs  In  horticulture, 
but  inexperienced  professional  gardeners  as 
well. 

One  of  the  first  necessary  conditions  in  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  is,  that  the 
plant  from  which  the  cutting  or  slip  is  taken 
must  be  in  vigorous  health.  If  weak  or  tainted 
by  disease,  failure  is  almost  certain  to  result. 
If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  root  cuttings  of 
green-house  or  bedding  plants,  such  as  Bou- 
vardlas.  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  Qeran- 
lums,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Verbenas,  etc., 
one  of  the  best  guides  to  the  proper  condition 
is  when  the  cutting  breaks  or  snaps  clean  off 
instead  of  bending  or  kneeing ;  if  it  snaps  off 
so  as  to  break,  then  it  is  in  the  condition  to 
root  freely ;  if  it  bends  it  is  too  old  and  though 
it  will  root,  it  will  root  much  slower,  and  make 
a  weaker  plant  than  the  slip  that  snaps  off  on 
being  bent.  With  exceptions  so  few,  and 
those  of  so  little  importance  that  it  is  hardlv 
worth  while  to  allude  to  them,  cuttings  of  all 
kinds  root  freely  from  slips  taken  Irom  the 
yowng  wood,  that  is,  the  succulent  growth, 
before  it  gets  hai'dened,  and  when  in  the  con- 
dition indicated  by  the  *'  snapping  test,'*  as  it 
is  called.  We  believe  we  were  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  valuable  test  of  the  condition 
of  the  cutting  (snapping)  in  our  work,  **  Prac- 
tical Floriculture,*^ first  published  in  1868.  A 
very  general  idea  is  current,  that  cuttings 
must  be  cut  at  or  below  an  eye  or  joint.  The 
practice  of  this  system  leads  undoubtedly  to 
many  cases  of  failure ;  not  that  the  cutting  at 
or  below  a  joint  either  hinders  or  assists  the 
formation  of  roots,  but  from  the  fact  that, 
when  a  slip  is  cut  at  a  joint,  the  shoot  often 
has  become  too  hard  at  that  point,  while  half 
an  inch  hlffher  up  or  above  the  Joint,  the 
proper  condfltlon  will  be  found.  We  know 
that  it  will  root  even  when  in  the  too  hard 
condition,  but  the  roots  emitted  will  be  hard 
and  slender,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  a  plant  of  the  same  vigor  as 
that  made  from  the  cutting  in  the  proper 
state;  besides,  as  the  hard  cutting  takes 
double  the  time  to  root,  its  chances  of  damp- 
ing off  from  unfavorable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  thus  increased.  With  these  in- 
structions for  the  proper  state  of  the  cutting, 
we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  medium 
wherein  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  conditions 
of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.  If  these  are 
strictly  followed,  failure  is  an  impossibilty; 
for  the  laws  governing  the  rooting  of  a  slip 
are  as  certain  as  those  governing  the  germi- 
nation of  a  seed.  In  our  own  practice,  when 
these  conditions  are  strictly  followed,  failure 
is  unknown. 

The  most  proper  condition  of  temperature 
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to  root  cuttines  of  the  great  majority  of  green- 
house and  beading  plants  is  sixty-five  degrees 
of  bottom  heat,  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
plunged  in  the  sand  of  the  bench,  and  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees 
less.  A  range  of  ten  degrees  may  be  allowed, 
that  is,  five  degrees  lower  or  five  degrees 
higher,  but  the  nearer  the  heat  of  the  sand 
can  be  kept  to  sixty-five  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  house  to  fifty  degrees,  the 
more  perfect  the  success  will  be. 

Sand  is  the  best  medium  in  wliich  to  place 
cuttings;  color  or  texture  is  of  no  speoial 
importance.  What  we  use  is  the  ordinary  sand 
used  by  builders ;  this  is  laid  on  the  hot^bed 
or  bench  of  the  green-house  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  inches  and  firmly  packed  down. 
When  "  bottom  heat  *'  is  wanted,  the  flue  or 
pipes  under  the  bench  of  the  green-house  are 
bouxled  in  so  that  the  heat  strikes  the  bottom 
of  the  bench,  thus  raising  the  temperature  in 
the  sand. 

From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in 
the  sand  until  they  are  rooted,  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry ;  in  fact,  our  prac- 
tice is  to  keep  the  sand  soaked  with  water,  the 
cutting  bench  being  watered  copiously  eveiy 
morning,  and  often,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry,  again  in  the  evening.  Kept  thus  satur- 
ated, there  is  less  chance  of  the  cutting  getting 
wilted,  either  by  heat  from  the  sun  or  from  fiie 
heat ;  for  if  a  cutting  once  gets  wilted,  its 
juices  are  expended,  and  it  becomes  in  the 
condition  of  a  hard  cutting,  in  the  condition  in 
which,  when  bent,  it  will  not  snap  nor  break, 
which  has  already  been  described.  To  avoid 
this  wilting  or  fiagglng  of  the  cutting,  every 
means  that  will  suggest  itself  to  the  propa- 
gator  is  to  be  used.  Our  practice  is  to  shade 
and  ventilate  in  the  propagating  house  or  hot- 
bed just  as.  soon  in  the  forenoon  as  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  glass  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  to  sixty-five  degrees  or 
seventy  degrees.  This  practice  of  ventilating 
the  propagating  house  or  hot-bed  is,  we  are 
aware,  not  in  very  common  use;  many  con- 
tending that  the  place  where  the  propagating 
is  done  should  at  all  times  be  kept  close.  We 
have  tried  both  methods  long  enough  and 
extensively  enough  to  satisfy  us  beyond  all 
question,  that  ventilating  and  propagating 
at  a  low  temperature  is  capable  of  producing 
a  larger  number  of  plants  during  the  season 
than  at  a  high  temperature  and  in  a  oloee 
atmosphere.  There  need  be  no  failures ;  and 
it  has  the  important  advantage  of  producing 
a  heaUky  stock,  which  the  close  or  high  tem- 
perature system  would  fall  to  do  in  the  case 
of  many  plants.  We  have  often  heard  propa- 
gators boasting  of  rooting  cuttings  in  five 
days.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  may  be 
done,  but  we  are  also  aware  that  it  is  often 
done  in  damp  and  cloudy  weather  at  the  risk 
of  the  whole  crop,  and  It  must  be  done  at  a 
high  temperature,  which  at  all  times  causes 
the  plants  to  draw  up  slender,  and  thus  impairs 
their  vigor. 

Permitting  a  moderate  circulation  of  air  in 
the  propagating  house  tends  to  prevent  the 
germination  of  that  spider-web-like  substance 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  known 
among  gardeners  as  the  **  fungus  of  the  cut- 
ting l^nch."  Everyone  who  has  had  any  ex- 
pedence  in  propagating,  knows  the  baiiefui 
effects  of  this ;  how  tha^  in  one  night,  it  will 
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often  sweep  ott  thoosands  of  cuttings  that  a 
lew  hours  before  were  in  healthful  vigor.  But 
this  dangerous  enemy  of  the  propagator  re- 

Suires,  UkQ  vegetation  of  higher  grades,  con- 
itions  suitable  to  its  development*  which 
evidently  are  a  calm  atmosphere  and  a  tem- 
perature above  fifty-five  or  sixty  degrees. 
Hence,  to  avoid  this  pest,  we  make  every 
effort  by  shading,  airing,  and  regulation  of 
fire  heat,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
so  that  it' shall  not  exceed  sixty  degrees. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  practicable  when  the 
outside  temperature  in  the  shade  Is  above 
sixty  degrees;  but  the  temperature  can  be 
reduced  considerably  by  dashing  water  on  the 
pathwavs  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  It  is 
rarely,  however,  that  the  outside  temperature 
ever  exceeds  sixty  degrees  in  the  shade  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  district  of  New 
York,  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  all  propa- 
gating had  better  be  finished  previous  to 
that  time,  unless  of  tropical  plants.  In  the 
fall  months,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
operations  in  propagating  may  a£^n  begin. 

The  temperature  is  prevented  from  rising 
in  the  house  in  various  ways,  some  using 
canvas,  or  bast-mats,  or  painting  the  glass 
with  lime  or  whitewash.  We  find  the  best 
and  most  convenient  shading  to  be  that 
formed  by  flexible  screens  made  of  common 
lath,  planed  and  attached  together  like 
Venetian  blinds,  the  laths  being  an  inch  or  so 
apart ;  these  can  be  quickly  rolled  or  unrolled, 
and  give  an  ever- varying  modified  shade,  suffi- 
ciently cooling  to  the  house,  yev  not  darken- 
ing the  cutting  enough  to  impair  its  vigor. 
These  are  not  unrolled  in  the  morning  until 
the  temperature  inside  indicates  it  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  are  rolled  up  in  the  afternoon  as 
soon  as  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  the  glass, 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
cuttings  receive  as  much  light  as  they  will 
bear  without  becoming  wilted.  The  time 
required  by  cuttings  to  root  varies  from  eight 
to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  variety,  con- 
dition of  the  cutting,  and  temperature.  Ver- 
benas, Fuchsias,  or  Heliotropes,  put  in  proper 
condition,  and  kept  without  ever  being  allowed 
to  wilt,  will  root,  in  an  average  bottom  heat 
of  sixty-five  degrees,  in  eight  days,  while 
Boees,  Pelargoniums,  or  Petunias  will  take  at 
least  double  that  time  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  best  to  pot-off  the  cuttings  at  once 
when  rooted,  no  matter  how  small  the  roots 
may  be ;  half  an  inch  is  a  much  better  length 
for  them  to  be  when  potted  than  two  inches, 
and  the  operation  is  much  quicker  performed 
when  the  roots  are  short  than  when  long.  But 
the  main  evils  of  delaying  the  potting-off  of 
cuttings  are,  that  when  left  too  long  the  cut- 
tings grow  up  weak  and  spindling,  the  roots 
become  hard,  and  do  not  take  as  quickly  to 
the  pot.  The  same  care  is  required  in  shad- 
ing and  watering  after  potting,  nearly,  as  in 
the  cutting^  bench ;  for  no  matter  how  care- 
fully taken  up.  In  the  operation  of  potting  the 
delicate  roots  get  less  or  more  injured  and 
imtil  they  begin  to  emit  roots  are  as  nearly 
liable  to  wilt  as  the  unrooted  cuttings.  Cuttings 
should  always  be  placed  in  small  pots,  the 
best  size  being  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
Uiohes  wide  and  deep ;  if  placed  in  larger  pots 
the  soil  dries  out  too  slowly,  and  the  tender 
root,  imbedded  too  long  in  a  mass  of  wet  soil,  1 
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rots  and  the  plant  dies.  Though  we  gener- 
ally prefer  soil  to  be  unsifted  in  potting  lai-ge 
plants,  yet  for  newlv  potted  cuttings  it  is 
better  to  be  sifted  fine,  not  only  that  it  is 
more  congenial  thus  to  the  young  roots,  but 
also  that  the  operation  is  quicker  done  with 
finely-sifted  soil.  After  potting,  the  cuttings 
are  placed  on  benches  covered  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  sand,  watered  freely  with  a  fine  rose 
watering  pot,  and  shaded  for  four  or  five 
days;  bytnattime  they  will  have  begun  to 
root,  when  no  further  shading  is  necessary. 
These  methods  of  propagating  by  cuttings  are 
such  as  are  now  practiced  by  commercial 
fiorists,  but  for  amateurs  in  horticulture,  or 

gardeners  who  have  charge  of  private  green- 
ouses,  there  is  usually  no  necessity  for  a 
regular  propagating  house,  unless  the  require- 
ments for  plants  are  unusually  large,  as  the 

'<Saucbb  Sybtsm"  of  Propagation  will 
answer  every  purpose,  and  it  is  the  safest  of 
all  methods  in  Inexperienced  hands.  We 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  this 
system  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  here 
repeat  the  directions  first  given  in  one  of  the 
horticultural  journals  at  that  time.  '*  Com- 
mon saucers  or  plates  are  used  to  hold  the 
sand  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed.  This 
sand  is  put  in  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so, 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  it  close  enough 
to  touch  each  other.  The  sand  is  then 
watered  until  it  becomes  in  the  condition  of 
mud,  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  green- 
house, or  on  the  window  sill  of  the  sitting- 
room  or  parlor,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
never  shaded.  But  one  condition  is  essential 
to  success ;  until  the  cuttings  become  rooted 
the  aand  must  he  kept  eontmually  acUwated,  and 
kepi  in  the  <MndUi4m  of  mud;  if  once  allowed  to 
dry  up,  exposed  to  the  sun  as  they  are,  the 
cuttings  will  quickly  wilt,  and  the  whole 
operation  will  be  defeated.  The  rules  previ- 
ously laid  down  for  the  proper  condition  of 
the  cuttings  are  the  same  in  this  case,  and 
those  for  we  temperature  nearly  so ;  although, 
by  the  saucer  system,  a  higher  temperature 
can  be  maintained  without  injury,  as  the  cut- 
tings are  in  reality  placed  in  water,  and  will 
not  droop  at  the  same  temperature  as  if  the 
sand  was  kept  in  the  regular  condition  of 
moisture  maintained  in  the  propagating  bench. 
Still,  the  detached  slip,  until  rooted,  will  not 
endure  a  continuation  of  excessive  heat,  so 
that  we  advise,  as  we  do  in  the  regular  method 
of  propagating,  that  the  attempt  should  not  be 
made  to  root  cuttings  in  this  way,  in  this 
latitude,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  or 
August,  unless  with  plants  of  a  tropical 
nature.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  treated 
carefully  by  shading  and  watering  for  a  few 
days,  as  previously  directed. 

Pbopagation  by  Wateb.  This  is  an  old 
way  of  rooting  cuttings  and  is  a  very  simple 
and  satisfactory  way  for  amateurs  to  root 
many  plants  they  may  find  difficult  by  any 
other  process.  The  cuttings  should  be  of 
well  matured  growth  and  about  six  Joints  or 
eyes  long,  two  or  three  of  which  should  be 
kept  in  the  water  which  should  be  kept  fresh 
and  clean.  The  cuttings  should  show  signs 
of  callusing  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  and 
should  be  well  rooted  in  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  when  they  should  be  removed  and  pot- 
ted off  as  ordinary  cuttings,  care  being  taken. 
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however,  to  water  and  shade  them  well  for  a 
few  days.  The  following  plants  will  produce 
roots  freely  by  this  system :  Ficus  elastlca, 
Keriums,  Camellias,  Crotons,  DracaBnas,  Nepen- 
thes, and  many  others. 

Pbopaoation  by  Latkbiko.  Although  lay- 
ering may  be  done  with  the  ripened  wood  of 
vines  or  shrubs  of  the  growth  of  the  previous 
season,  yet  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  shoots 
of  the  present  year  in  its  half  green  state ;  for 
example,  a  Bose  or  flowering  shrub  is  pruned 
in  the  usual  way  in  spring ;  by  June  or  July  it 
will  have  made  strong  shoots,  one,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length  from  or  near  the  base  of 
the  plant.  Take  the  shoot  then  in  the  left 
hand  (after  having  stripped  it  of  its  leaves 
for  a  few  inches  on  eaoh  side  of  where  it  is  to 
be  cut),  keep  the  Angers  under  the  shoot,  and 
make  a  clean  cut  on  the  upper  part^  an  inch  or 
so  in  length,  and  to  about  half  the  thickness 
of  the  shoot,  then  slightly  twist  the  ' '  tongue  " 
or  cut  part  to  one  side.  Having  opened  a  sh^ow 
trench,  fasten  the  branch  down  with  a  hook- 
peg,  and  cover  with  earth  •  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  a  flat  stone  over  the  layer  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  drying  out.  This  plan  of  cutting  the 
shoot  on  the  upper  side  we  have  never  seen  in 
illustration  showing  the  manner  of  layering, 
it  being  usually  either  on  the  side  or  under ; 
but  we  have  found  in  practice  that  it  is  much 
the  safest  plan,  as  the  **  tongue,"  when  cut 
on  the  top  part  of  the  shoot,  has  far  less 
chance  to  be  broken  off. 

PBOPAaATioN  BT  Latbbinq  IK  POTS  is  the 
process  of  layering  shoots  or  runners  of 
plants  in  pots,  so  that,  when  the  root  forms 
in  the  pot,  the  plant  can  be  detached  without 
injury  to  it,  as  the  roots  are  conflned  exclus- 
ively to  the  soil  in  the  pot.  Layering  plants 
in  pots  can  be  done  with  Boses,  vines  or 
shrubs  of  any  kind,  with  always  more  certainty 
of  making.a  plant  quicker  than  by  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  layering  the  shoot  in  the  soil.  This 
system  of  propagating  Strawberries  has  been 
largely  practiced  during  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  now  a  favorite 
method.    For  details,  see  Strawberry, 

PBOPAaATION   BT   LATXBINa   IN  THH  AlB. 

About  twenty  years  ago  we  published  a 
method  of  propagating  Geraniums,  that  we 
believed  originated  with  us,  and  which  we 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  «  Layering 
In  the  Air."  It  consists  in  tonguing  the  shoots 
to  be  used  as  a  cutting  half  through  with  a 
knife,  aa  in  the  ordinary  layering:  the  shoots 
so  treated  formed  granulations,  or  "callus," 
on  the  cut  surface,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
form  roots  immediately  on  being  detached 
and  put  into  the  earth.  A  vear  or  two  ago  we 
bethought  ourselves  of  our  long  forgotten  plan 
of  "  layering  in  the  air,"  but  this  time  we  im- 
proved upon  the  former  way  of  doing  It. 
Instead  of  tonguing  the  shoot  to  be  used  for 
a  cutting,  as  before,  it  was  merely  snapped 
short  off  at  a  point  where  the  condition  of  the 
shoot  or  slip  would  make  it  hang  on  to  the 
plant  by  the  merest  shred  or  bark.  Slight  as 
this  strip  of  bark  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  cutting,  without  any  material  injury 
from  wilting  until  it  forms  the  **  callus," 
or  granulated  condition,  which  precedes 
the  formation  of  roots.  The  cutting,  or 
slip  may  be  detached  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  after  it  had  been  broken  in  the  manner 
described,  and  then  potted  in  two  or  three 
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inch  pots.  If  watered  and  shaded  rather  less 
than  required  by  ordinary  cuttings,  it  wHl 
form  roots  in  ten  or  twelve  days  more,  and 
not  more  than  two  per  cent,  will  fail.  Plants 
of  the  Tricolor  Geraniums,  which  all  know  are 
difficult  to  root  under  the  ordinary  modes  of 
propagation,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  do 
excellently  by  this  plan. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  not  only  that 
the  slips  root  with  far  greater  facility,  but  the 
injury  to  the  stock  or  mother  plants  is  far  less 
than  if  the  slips  had  been  cut  clean  off  instead 
of  being  only  partly  detached.  ICany  other 
plants  can  be  thus  propagated  with  safety, 
notably  Begonias,  Petunias,  Poinsettias,  and 
such  plants,  the  cuttings  of  which  have  a 
tendency  to  damp  in  hot  weather. 

Pbopaqation  BT  Lbavbb.  Many  plants  are 
increased  rapidly  by  this  system ;  young  plants 
appearing  on  the  mid -ribs,  and  along  the  edges. 
The  leaves  which  are  intended  for  this  purpose 
should  be  fully  grown,  and  what  florists  term, 
well  hardened ;  place  the  leaf  on  clean  sand  and 
peg  it  down,  placing  a  little  sand  on  the 
top  of  the  leaf;  numerous  young  plants  will 
spring  up  in  the  course  of  three  to  four  weeks, 
when  they  can  be  taken  off  separately  and 
potted.  Another  mode  of  increasing  plajits  by 
leaves  is  to  cut  the  leaf  in  triangular  pieces 
with  a  rib  or  two  of  the  leaf  included,  and 
place  in  sand  as  you  would  a  cutting.  The 
following  plants  are  easily  propagated  In  this 
manner:  Gloxinias,  Sedums,  Cactus,  Hoyas, 
Begonias,  and  many  others,  which  have  slmi* 
lar  leaves  to  the  above. 

Pbopaoation  BT  BooT  GuTTiNafi.  A  num- 
ber of  plants  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly 
increased  in  this  manner  than  by  cuttings 
or  even  seeds.  The  stronger  roots  are  cut 
into  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
and  are  genendly  sown  in  boxes  or  pots  and 
covered  slightly  with  soil.  They  form  young 
plants  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are  potted-off 
in  the  usual  manner.  BouvuxUas,  Phyllanthus, 
Clerodendrons,  Aralias,  etc.,  are  often  propa- 
gated in  this  way.  Many  hardy  shrubs  and 
trees  such  as  Pyrus  Japonlca,  iilantus,  Pau- 
lownia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  as  Helianthus  multiflorus.  Eu- 
phorbia oorollata,  etc.,  are  increased  in  this 
manner,  mention  of  which  is  generally  made 
under  their  respective  names. 

Propendent.  Hanging  forward,  and  downward. 

Prophet  Plower.    Amebia  eehioidea, 

Prosa'rtes.  From  prosartaot  to  hang  from ;  in 
allusion  to  the  pendent  ovules  or  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecR, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  native  plants,  with 
yellow,  drooping  flowers,  common  in  moist, 
rich  woods,  from  New  York,  west  and  south. 

Proserpina'oa.  Mermaid  Weed.  From  proseipo, 
to  creep ;  alluding  to  the  creeping  habit  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  HcUorttgacetB. 
A  genus  of  two  species  of  hardy  aquatic 

flants,  natives  of  North  America,  and  the  West 
ndies.    They  are    sometimes  cultivated  in 
ponds  and  are  useful  plants  for  the  aquarium. 

ProBO'piB.  From  proaopia,  a  mask ;  but  why 
applied  is  unknown.  Nat.  Ord.  LegummoBtB. 
A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  often  armed 
with  hooked  prickles,  widely  dispersed 
through  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  P. 
eUiquastrumj  introduced  from  Chili  in  1829,  Is 
the  species  most  generally  found  in  cultiva- 
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tioiu  ItlB  hardy  In  the  Southern  States,  and 
ifi  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood.  P.jntheieenSt  the  Screw  Bean  or  Tor- 
nlllo,  and  P,  juUflora^  the  Mesqult,  Algaroba, 
or  Honey-pod  of  the  South,  are  both  found  In 
Texas,  west  through  NewMexieo,  and  Arizona, 
to  thf"  western  foot-hills  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Mountains,  California.  The  wood  of  the 
latter  is  very  heavy,  hard,  and  close-grained, 
and  being  almost  indestructible  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  is  notwithstanding  Its  croolsed 
timber,  much  used  for  railroad  ties,  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  beams  and  under-pinnings  of 
the  adobe  houses  of  New  Mexico,  etc.,  and 
for  posts,  fencing,  etc.  A  gum  resembling 
gum  arable  Is  yielded  by  this  species,  the 
unripe  and  pulpy  pods,  rich  in  grape  sugar, 
are  edible,  furnishing  vfduable  and  important 
fodder. 

Piostanthe'ra.  Australian  Mint-bush,  or  Mint- 
tree.  From  prostheke,  appendage,  and  antheray 
anther;  connections  of  the  anthers  are 
spurred.    Nat.  Ord.  LahiaUB. 

Green-house,  evergreen  shrubs  from  New 
Holland,  remarkable  for  the  strong  odor  they 
emit.  Their  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
racemes,  but  are  not  of  very  great  beauty. 
P.  rotundtfolia  has  long  been  under  culti- 
vation, quite  as  much  for  rarity  as  for  beauty. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  from  cuttings. 

Pro'tea.  From  Proteus,  the  versatile  sea-god ; 
in  allusion  to  the  d  i ver sity  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  Proieaoea. 

A  large  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  almost 
all  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  still 
met  with  in  large  collections,  and  are  valued 
for  the  diversity  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their  bottle-brush-like  flowers. 

Protea'cefle.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  principally  of  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  present 
great  diversity  of  appearance,  and  are  culti- 
vated for  their  handsome  habit  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  flowers.  The  wood  of  some  of 
the  Australian  species  is  valuable  for  cabinet- 
maldng.  The  order  comprises  fortv-nine 
genera,  and  about  nine  hundred  aiid  flfty 
species;  well  known  examples  are  Protea, 
Hakea,  OreviUea,  and  Banksia. 

Prothalliia.  A  term  intended  to  indicate  the 
first  results  of  the  germination  of  the  spores 
in  the  higher  Cryptogams. 

Protoplasm.  The  matter  which  is  deposited 
over  the  Inside  walls  of  a  cell,  subsequent  to 
the  formation  of  the  cell  Itself. 

Pron'stia.  Named  after  Proust,  a  Spanish 
chemist.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposikB. 

A  small  genus  of  erect,  or  twining,  warm- 
green-house  plants,  natives  of  South  America 
and  Mexico.  P.  pyrtfoUoj  a  very  desirable 
green-house  climber,  has  white  flower-heads 
with  round,  cordate  or  oval  leaves,  densely 
tomentose  beneath.  It  was  introduced  from 
Chili  in  1865,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  wood. 

Pminose.  Covered  with  glittering  particles, 
as  if  frosted  over. 

Pmne^la.  Self-heal.  Altered  from  Brunella; 
derived  from  the  German  braune,  a  disease  of 
the  throat,  for  which  this  plant  was  a  reputed 
remedy.    Nat.  Ord.  LabicUcs, 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  plants,  com- 
mon everywhere.  P.  vulgaria  which  has  become 
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naturalized  from  Europe,  and  is  common  on 
roadsides,  grows  about  six  inches  high,  and 
has  pale-purple  flowers.  P.  ffrandiflSra  is  a 
handsome  and  vigorous  plant,  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  large  flowers.  There  is  a  white 
as  well  as  a  purple  variety,  both  handsome 
plants  that  thrive  in  almost  any  ground,  but 
prefer  a  shaded  position.  P.  Pyrenaica  is  a 
still  larger  species,  with  beautiful  violet-pur- 
ple flowers. 


The  dried  fruit  of  certain  varieties  of 
the  Plum. 

Pnuiliig.  In  pruning  we  remove  some  part 
of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  other  plimt,  either  stem, 
branches,  or  roots,  with  a  view  to  repress 
growth  in  one  direction,  and  direct  the 
course  of  the  sap  for  the  beneflt  of  that  which 
remains.  It  is  often  quite  as  necessary  to 
prune  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  for  their 
flowers  and  foliage  as  those  grown  solely  for 
their  fruit,  and  whether  it  Is  performed  upon 
a  branch  six  inches  through,  or  upon  a  shoot 
so  tender  as  to  be  cut  by  the  thumb  nail,  the 
object  is  essentially  the  same.  The  opera- 
tion, though  very  simple,  is  one  which  the 
amateur  often  fears  to  undertake ;  and  having 
no  confldence  in  his  own  ability,  he  often 
employs  some  jobbing  gardener,  who  has  no 
fears  on  this  or  any  other  gardening  matter. 
Pruning  is  done  for  various  ends,  and  unless 
one  has  a  definite  reason  for  doing  It,  he  had 
better  leave  it  undone.  Many  have  an  Idea 
that  pruning  must,  for  some  reason,  be  done 
every  year,  Just  as  it  used  to  be  thought 
necessary  for  people  to  be  bled  every  spring, 
whether  well  or  ill.  We  prune  to  control  the 
shape  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  by  directing  the 
growth  from  one  part  to  another,  obtain  a 
symmetrical  form,  especially  in  fruit  trees, 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  weight  of  fruit 
be  equally  distributed.  In  some  trees,  where 
the  fruit  is  borne  only  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  season,  the  bearing  portions  are 
each  year  removed  further  and  further  from 
the  body  of  the  tree.  In  such  cases  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  growth  each  year  will  cause  the 
formation  of  a  compact  heieul  instead  of  the 
loose  straggling  limbs  that  result  when  this 
is  omitted.  We  prune  to  renew  the  vigor  of 
a  plant.  The  inexperienced  cannot  under- 
stand how  cutting  away  a  third,  a  half,  or 
even  more  of  a  plant  can  improve  it  in  vigor 
and  frultfulness,  or  abundance  and  size  of 
flowers.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  stem  which 
grew  last  year  has  twenty  buds  upon  it.  If 
this  is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course  in  the 
spring,  a  few  of  the  upper  buds  will  push 
with  great  vigor,  and  form  strong  shoots; 
while  those  below  will  make  gradually  weaker 
shoots,  and  for  probably  the  lower  third  of 
the  stem  the  buds  will  not  start  at  all.  In 
fruit  trees,  as  a  rule,  the  most  vigorous  growth 
is  at  the  top.  The  buds  there,  were  the  last 
formed  in  the  previous  summer,  are  the  most 
excitable,  and  the  soonest  to  grow  the  next 
spring,  and  getting  the  start  of  those  below 
them,  they  draw  the  nourishment  to  them- 
selves  and  starve  the  others.  If,  Instead  of 
allowing  this  stem  to  grow  at  will  in  this 
manner,  it  had  been,  before  any  of  the  buds 
had  started,  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few 
of  the  lower  ones,  those  having  an  abundance 
of  nutriment  would  push  forth  with  great 
vigor  and  be  nearly  equal  in  size,  while  the 
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flowera  or  fruit  borne  upon  them  would  be 
greatly  superior  to  those  upon  the  unpruned 
stem.  Any  one  can  readily  be  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  pruning  by  taking  two  rose 
bushes  of  equal  size,  leaving  one  without  any 
pruning  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  each  spring 
cutting  the  other  back  severely,  pruning 
away  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  wood  that 
was  formed  the  previous  season.  The  result 
at  the  end  of  two  years  will  be  very  striking. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  pruning. 
The  amateur  should  use  his  eyes,  and  notice 
the  habit  of  growth  of  his  trees  and  shrubs. 
He  will  find  that  many,  like  the  Bose,  produce 
their  flowera  upon  the  new  wood  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  that  such  plants  are  greatly 
benefited  by  cutting  bock  more  or  less  each 
spring.  But  there  are  other  plants  for  which 
tills  treatment  will  not  answer.  If  we  examine 
a  Horse-chestnut  tree,  or  a  Lilac  bush,  and 
many  other,  we  shall  find  that  the  fiowers 
come  from  the  large  buds  that  are  formed  on 
the  end  of  last  season's  growth,  and  to  cut 
back  such  plants  would  be  to  remove  all  the 
fiower  buds.  With  shrubs  of  this  kind,  all 
that  need  be  done  is  to  thin  out  the  branches 
where  they  are  too  crowded.  These  examples 
will  warn  the  novice  against  indiscriminate 
pruning ;  and  unless,  as  he  stands  before  his 
shrub  or  tree,  knife  in  hand,  he  knows  why 
he  is  to  prune,  and  how,  let  him  put  his  knife 
in  his  pocket,  and  give  the  plant  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  While,  under  the  different  fruits, 
we  can  give  directions  fot  the  particular 
pruning  required  bv  each,  the  proper  method 
of  treating  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  can  only  be  learned 
by  observation. 

The  term  pruning  is  generally  applied  to  the 
cutting  away,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
ripened  wood;  but  much  pruning  may  be 
done  by  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  finger. 
This  is  termed  pinchingy  and  is  practiced  upon 
young  shoots  at  the  growing  season,  while 
they  are  yet  soft.  This  most  useful  form  of 
pruning  allows  us  to  control  the  form  of  a 
plant  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  soft-wooded  plants,  but  to  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  may  be  so  performed  on  these 
as  to  render  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  pruning 
of  ripened  wood  unnecessary.  When  soff 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Chrysanthemums, 
Geraniums,  or  Goleus,  are  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots,  and  left  to  themselves,  most 
kinds  will  grow  tall  and  straggling;  but  if 
Judiciously  **  pinched  back,"  as  it  is  called 
(that  is,  the  top  of  the  strongest  shoots 
pinched  out),  the  plants  can  be  shaped  into  a 
bushy,  rounded  form  at  will.  If  a  vigorous 
shoot  has  its  end  or  "  growing  point "  pinched 
out  it  will  cease  to  elongate,  but  will  throw 
out  branches  below,  the  growth  of  whfch  may 
be  controlled  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Blackberry  illustrates  the  utility  of  this  kind 
of  pruning.  The  rampant  growing  shoot 
which  springs  up  from  the  root  will,  if  left  to 
itself,  make  a  long  cane  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  with  a  very  few  branches  near  the  top. 
If,  when  this  shoot  has  reached  four,  or  at 
most  five  feet,  its  end  be  pinched  off,  It  will 
then  throw  out  numerous  branches ;  and  if  the 
upper  branches,  when  they  reach  the  length 
of  eighteen  inches,  be  **  stopped "  (as  it  is 
called},  in  a  similar  manner,  by  pinching,  the 
growtn  wUl  be  directed  to  the  lower  ones,  and 
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by  the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of  a  long 
unmanageable  wand,  there  will  be  a  well- 
branched  bush,  which  will  bear  its  fruit  all 
within  reach.  The  grower  of  plants  in  pots 
is  usually  afraid  to  remove  even  a  single  inch 
of  the  stem,  and  the  result  is  usually  a  lot  of 
"leg^"  specimens  not  worth  theoaretiiat 
is  otherwise  bestowed  upon  them.  Plants 
may  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  this 
condition,  if  their  growth  be  properly  con- 
trolled by  pinching;  but  if  they  nave  onoe 
reached  it,  they  should  be  cut  back  severely, 
and  a  compact,  bushy  form  obtained  from 
the  new  shoots  which  will  soon  start.  I 
may  state  here,  however,  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  bock  a  plant  in  full  leaf,  care 
must  be  taken  to  withhold  water  until  it  again 
throws  out  shoots  below,  for  the  reason  that, 
being  robbed  of  the  foliage  and  shoots  that 
elaborated  the  top,  an  excess  of  moisture  given 
to  the  roots,  which  have  now  no  work  to  do, 
will  gorge  and  destroy  them. 

When  judiciously  pruned,  a  shrub  or  tree 
can  be  kept  at  almost  any  size,  or  changed  to 
almost  any  form ;  and,  besides  this,  a  tree  or 
shrub  can  be  made  much  luore  productive  of 
fruit  or  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  improper 
pruning  will  not  only  weaken  the  vigor  of  a 
plant,  but  may  destroy  all  its  beauty  of  out- 
line, and  at  the  same  time  hinder  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  and  fruit. 

If  we  prune  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  fiowers  of  a  shrub  or  tree,  we  must  prune 
different  species  and  varieties  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year;  but  surplus  wood  and 
suckers  can  always  be  thinned  out  during  the 
summer  season,  and  wounds  which  are  cut 
clean  in  midsummer  will  heal  more  quickly 
than  those  made  in  frosty  weather.  Maples, 
Birches,  Tellow-woods,  and  many  other  trees 
bleed  copiously  when  thoir  branches  are  out 
in  the  spring,  but  they  heal  over  more  quickly 
if  pruned  while  in  full  leaf.  Again,  shrulM 
which  bloom  on  wood  made  the  previous  year, 
of  which  the  early  Spirceaa,  Forsythias,  Honeff' 
auckHes,  Vibwmums,  Syrmgaa,  PhUadelphus, 
and  DeuUgiaSy  are  examples,  should  receive 
their  chief  pruning  soon  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen.  This  will  encourage  a  growth  of 
young  wood  with  flower-buds  for  the  following 
year.  Of  course,  when  these  shrubs  are  cut 
back  in  early  spring  before  flowering,  the 
flower-buds  are  sacrificed.  On  the  other 
hand,  shrubs  like  Hydrangea  panicuiatay  De»- 
modium  pendtUiflorumy  Hibiacua  Syriacus,  and 
others,  which  flower  on  the  new  growth, 
bloom  more  abundantly  when  cut  bacl^ 
severely  in  early  spring.  But  even  in  this 
case  the  surplus  wood  should  be  thinned  out 
during  the  summer. 

With  anything  like  an  extensive  collection 
of  shrubs  constant  attention  must  be  given  to 
pruning  during  the  whole  growing  season, 
and  this  is  especially  true  where  coarse-grow- 
ing shrubs  and  those  of  delicate  habit  are 
planted  together.  If  this  is  neglected  the  less 
robust  plante  will  soon  be  smothered  out  by 
their  vigorous  neighbors.  Many  shrubs  are 
pruned  too  much.  If  a  healthy  young  plant 
is  carefully  pruned  at  the  outset,  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  with  all  the  cross  branches 
cutaway  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  all  the  old 
flowering  wood  shortened  in  after  bloom  and 
the  over-strong  shoote  stopped,  at  midsum- 
mer, it  will  not  only  retain  all  ite  natural 
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beauty,  but  this  beauty  will  be  increased,  and 
it  will  be  full  of  flowers  the  next  year.  After 
the  branches  of  large  shrubs  have  been 
thinned  out,  stronger  shoots  should  be 
pinched  back  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  for 
this  will  hasten  the  growth  of  flowering-buds. 
ICany  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce flowers  and  fruit  at  a  smaller  size  than 
it  they  were  left  to  themselves  or  pruned  only 
in  the  winter  or  spring.  This  summer  pinch- 
ing also  helps  to  ripen  up  the  wood,  and  loaves 
it  in  good  condition  to  withstand  the  cold. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Filberts,  and  many 
other  trees  can  be  made  to  bear  when  quite 
small  if  the  new  growth  is  stopped  once  or 
twice  in  the  summer.  While  trees  are  grow- 
ing vigorously  the  flower-buds  do  not  form 
well,  but  by  this  sununer  pinching  the  flow  of 
the  sap  is  checked  and  the  buds  are  developed. 
As  to  the  time  of  pruning,  about  which  there 
has  been  much  discussion,  it  may  be  done  on 
small  stems  at  any  time  after  the  fall  ot  the 
leaf,  before  the  growth  starts  in  the  spring ; 
but  for  the  removal  of  large  branches,  late  in 
winter  is  regarded  as  the  best  time.  It  is  a 
popular  idea  that  trees  should  not  be  pruned 
In  excessively  cold  weather,  a  very  sensible 
belief,  as  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  pruner ; 
but  rest  assured,  it  in  no  way  adds  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  tree,  either  present  or  pro- 
spective. Another  popular  fallacy  is  that 
Grape  Vines  and  similar  vigorous  plants  are 
injured  by  loss  of  sap  by  being  pruned  late  in 
spring.  We  have  repeatedly  pruned  vines 
when  the  sap  run  from  them  in  streams,  with- 
out any  apparent  injury,  though  of  course  it 
might  be  better  to  prune  before  the  sap 
begins  to  run. 

Pnmo'psia  Llndleyl    A  synonym  of   Pruniis 
irilohata, 

PnmiUL    The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Plum. 
Nat.  Ord.  RoBooetB. 

This  genus,  as  arranged  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  includes  the  Plum,  Cherry,  Almond, 
etc.,  but  which,  for  easy  reference,  we  have 
described  separately.  The  species  are  ever- 
green or  deciduous,  hardy  trees,  or  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  a  few  being  found 
in  tropical  America  and  Asia.  They  may  be 
increased  readily  by  seeds,  and  the  many  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation,  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing. P.  eera8\fara  is  well  adapted  for  hedges, 
as  is  also  the  Black-thorn  or  Sloe. 

The  Myrobalan  Plum  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  has  most  puzzled  botanists,  as,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  cen- 
turies, it  is  nowhere  known  in  a  wild  state. 
It  is  probably  a  variety  or  form  of  the  com- 
mon Plum  (P.  domeslica).  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
our  gardens,  although  now  that  the  purple- 
leaved  Persian  variety,  P.  Piasardi,  Is  so 
generally  grown,  one  form  of  it  at  least  will 
be  in  cultivation.  The  latter  variety  is  a 
most  ornamental  sort,  and  is  exceedingly 
effective  when  planted  with  light-colored,  or 
yellow -leaved  shrubs.  The  green -leaved 
plant  is  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  how- 
ever, when  the  trees  are  in' bloom,  as  the 
leaves,  which  are  about  half-grown  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded,  make  a  charming 
and  effective  setting  for  them,  and  afford 
what  most  fruit-trees  lack  when  in  flower 
contrast  of  colors.    The  fruit  is  small, 
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depressed-globular,  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  of 
little  value  except  for  the  handsome  appear- 
ance  which  it  presents  as  it  hangs  upon  the 
branches.  The  Myrobalan  is  one  of  the  best 
early  flowering  trees  to  plant  in  a  small  gar- 
den or  on  a  lawn ;  it  is,  moreover,  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  borers  than  the  purple- 
leaved  Pnmus  Pvigardi. 

The  double- flowered  variety  of  P.  sinenais,  is 
a  very  desirable  and  early-flowering  shrub,  as 
is  also  its  congener,  P.  trilobcUa. 

Pnuient.  Stinging ;  causing  an  itching  sensa- 
tion. 

Psa'mina.  From  psammoa,  sand ;  alluding  to 
the  use  to  which  the  species  are  put.  Nat. 
Ord.  QraminacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  grasses.  P.  arencuria 
has.  strong  perennial  creeping  root-stocks, 
and  is  often  planted  on  the  sea-coast  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  being  removed  by  wind  or 
tides. 

Psammi'sia.  Named  after  Pisammis,  a  Idng 
of  Egypt,  B.  G.  376.    Nat.  Ord.  Va4Sciniaoe4B. 

A  genus  of  shrubs,  sometimes  epiphytal, 
natives  of  South  America.  The  flowers  are 
large,  frequently  scarlet,  and  disposed  in 
axillary  racemes  or  corymbs.  Host  authors 
consider  the  species  of  this  genus  to  form  part 
of  the  genus  Thibaiudia. 

Pseudo-bulb.  A  stem  having  the  appearance  of 
a  bulb,  but  not  its  structure;  seen  in  the 
thickened,  above-ground  stem  of  many  Or- 
chids. 

Psen'dodraoo'ntinm.  From  paeudo,  false,  and 
Drcuxmtium ;  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to 
that  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  AroidetB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  tuberous  herbs, 
natives  of  Cochin  China.  P.  Lacourii^  intro- 
duced in  1879,  has  trisected  leaves,  the  seg- 
ments being  cut  or  pinnate,  spotted  and 
mottled  wil^  yellow.  Syn.  AmorphqphaUua 
Lacourii. 

Paea'dola'rix.  False  or  Chinese  Larch ;  Golden 
Lu-ch.  From  paeudo,  false,  and  Larix,  the 
Larch,  which  It  resembles.  Nat.  Ord.  Ooni- 
feroB. 

P.  KcBtnpferi,  the  only  species,  is  a  noble, 
hardy  tree,  introduced  from  China  in  1777. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  the 
leaves  being  light-green  when  young,  but 
.becoming  golden-yellow  in  autumn.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  Larch  by  the  cones 
having  deciduous  scales  with  divergent  points. 
Syn.  Earix  Kcempferi. 

Psea'dopa'naz.  A  small  genus  of  AraliacetB, 
represented  by  a  few  New  Zealand  and  Chilian 
species  of  shrubby  habit,  with  digitate  or  sim- 
ple leaves,  grown  for  their  ornamental  char- 
acter. P.  craaaifolium^  is  known  in  cultivation 
as  AraUa  emaatfolium,  and  the  well-known 
Aralia  trtfoliala,  is  now  called  P.  Leaaonii, 

Psau'dotsn'ga.  From  paeudo,  false,  and  Tauga, 
the  Japanese  name,    Nat.  Ord.  Co7itfer<B. 

P.  Douglaaii,  the  Bed  Fir,  Yellow  Fir,  Ore- 
gon Pine,  and  Douglas  Fir,  is  the  most  gener- 
ally distributed  and  valuable  timber  tree  of 
the  Pacific  region,  growing  from  the  seli-level 
to  an  elevation  in  Colorado  of  nearly  10,000 
feet,  often  forming  extensive  forests,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  species,  and  reaching 
in  western  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
its  greatest  development  and  value.  The 
wood  is  hard,  strong,  durable,  and  hard  to 
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work,  varying  greatly  with  age  and  conditions 
of  growth  in  density  and  quality.  The  bark 
is  valuable  in  tanning  leather.  A  large  num- 
ber of  sports,  forms,  or  seedling  variations  are 
grown  under  distinctive  names. 

Psl'diam.  Guava.  Derived  from  paidion,  the 
Greek  name  of  Pomegranate.    Nat.  Ord.  Myr- 

An  extensive  genus  of  low-growing  ever- 
green trees,  confined  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America.  They  are  much  es- 
teemed for  their  fruit.  P.  Guaiavat  produces 
the  well-known  Guava  fruits,  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  jellies,  a  staple 
article  of  West  Indian  commerce.  The  fruit 
is  small,  yellow,  not  unlike  an  Orleans  Plum. 
It  is  juicy,  and  in  flavor  somewhat  resembles 
a  Strawberry.  P.  CatUeyanum,  the  Purple 
Guava,  though  originally  brought  to  Europe 
from  China,  is  most  probably  a  native  of  Bra- 
zil.  The  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  common  Guavas  by  their  deep, 
claret-colored,  pitted  rind,  are  filled  with  a 
juicy,  pale  flesn  of  a  very  agreeable  acid- 
sweet  flavor. 

Ptdloaa'nthas.    A  synonym  of  Liatria, 

PBilo'tiim.  From  patios,  naked ;  the  plants  are 
almost  destitute  of  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Lyco- 
podiacecB. 

A  genus  of  Club-mosses,  containing  numer- 
ous forms,  reducible,  however,  to  two  species. 
P.  triquetrum  grows  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in 
tropical  or  equable  climates,  and  extends 
through  Brazil  and  Central  America  to  the 
southern  United  States.  It  bears  cultivation 
well,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  green-houses. 
The  spores  burst  when  placed  in  water,  and 
emit  a  cloud  of  microscopic  particles. 

Paoralea.  From  paoraleoa,  warted  or  scurfy ;  In 
reference  to  the  plants  being  for  the  most 
part  sprinkled  all  over,  or  roughened  with 
glandular  dots  or  wart-like  points.  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminoaa. 

A  large  genus  consisting  of  nearly  one 
hundred  species  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbs,  and  shrubs,  found  in  great  abundance 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  America,  more 
sparingly  in  Asia,  northern  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  leaves  of  P.  glanduloaa,  are  used 
in  Chili  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  under  the 
name  of  **  Jesuits'  Tea."  P.  eac^denta,  is  a 
native  of  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Northwest,  where  its  tuberous 
roots,  known  as  Indian  or  Prairie  Turnips 
(Pomme  Blanche,  and  Pomme  de  Prairie,  of 
the  Yoyageurs),  form  part  of  the  food  of  the 
indigenous  population.  It  is  a  rdughish,  hidry 
plant,  with  roundish  heads  of  blue  flowers. 
Some  of  the  Cape  species  are  shrubs,  and  are 
in  cultivation  in  green- houses. 

Psycho'tria.  From  payche,  life;  referring  to 
the  powerful  medicinal  qualities  possessed  by 
several  of  the  species.    Kat.  Ord.  RttbiaceiE. 

A  large  genus  comprising  about  Ave  hun- 
red  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  erect, 
climbing,  or  twining,  found  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, especially  in  America.  The  flowers  are 
generally  unattractive,  but  P.  Jaaminoideaf 
known  better  as  OUmeria,  forms  a  beautiful 
green-house  plant,  covered,  when  in  bloom, 
with  terminal,  corymbose  panicles  of  snowy- 
white  tubular  flowers.  P.  Chont<Uen8i§,  and  P. 
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cycmooocca,  are  both  very  ornamental  green- 
house plants,  bearing  clusters  of  deep  blue 
berries  (often  thirty  to  sixty  on  a  bunch),  very 
useful  as  decorative  plants  in  winter.  They 
are  both  natives  of  Nicaragua,  introduced  In 
1870,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Fta'miica.  A  genus  now  included  under 
Achillect, 

PteOea.  Shrubby  Trefoil.  Hop-tree.  The 
Greek  name  of  the  Elm,  here  applied  to  a 
genus  with  similar  fruit.  Nat.  Ord.  RutaeeBB. 
P.  trtfoli£Ua,  our  native  species,  is  a  small 
tree,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  clustered  greenish  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  curious  winged  seed-vessels.  The 
leaves  and  fruit,  when  bruised,  emit  a  strong 
odor  of  hops,  whence  the  popular  name. 
When  properly  trained,  this  species  makes  a 
very  interesting  lawn-ti*ee. 

Pteli'diam.  So  named  by  Thomas  from  Its 
similarity  to  Ptdea.    Nat.  Ord.  Oelaatraeeca. 

P.  ovcUum,  the  only  described  species,  is  an 
ornamental  green-house  shrub,  with  opposite, 
ooriaceous,  ovate  leaves  and  terminal  cvmes 
of  light-green  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
from  Madagascar  in  1818,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood. 

Pterldology.  That  branch  of  botany  which 
relates  to  the  study  of  Ferns. 

Pte'rlB.  Brake.  From  pteront  a  wing;  the 
shape  of  the  fronds  or  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolypodiacecR. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  Ferns,  widely 
distributed  over  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  and  differing  as  widely  in  character. 
Many  of  the  species  are  highly  valued  for 
green-house  and  house  decoration,  as  well  as 
for  cutting  to  use  with  cut  flowers.  P.  serrt^ 
lata  and  its  crested  varieties ;  P.  ereUea,  and 
especially  its  variegated  form, P.  e.  aXbo-Uneaia, 
P.  tremuia,  P.  acfib&rula,  P.  arguta,  and  many 
others,  are  all  Invaluable  to  the  florist,  and 
are  grown  in  immense  numbers  near  all  our 
large  cities.  P.  quadriaurit<iy  var.  aryyma, 
forms  a  noble  specimen  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  Ferns  for  green-house  decoration.  P. 
oMpericatUia,  var.  tricolor^  is  a  very  attractive 
sort,  but  requiring  more  heat  and  moisture 
than  many  other  kinds,  is  seldom  seen  in 
good  form.  P.  agut7tna,  is  the  common  Brake 
or  Bracken. 

Pterooa'ipuB.  From  pteron,  a  wing  and  karpoa, 
a  fruit ;  the  pods  are  girded  by  a  broad  wing. 
Nat.  (Jrd.  Legumi'noam. 

A  genus  of  trees  inhabiting  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  bear 
generally  loose  panicles  of  yellow  flowers, 
rarely  violet  or  white,  and  are  often  veiy 
showy.  The  genus  comprises  about  fifteen 
species,  of  which  a  few  are  In  cultivation. 
Gum  Kino  is  obtained  from  various  trees  of 
this  genus.  P  IndicuSj  furnishes  the  Burmese 
Bosewood,  and  P.  aatUalinua,  yields  the  deep 
red  dye-wood  known  as  Bed  Saunders,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported 
from  India. 

Pteroca'rya.  From  pteron,  a  wing,  and  earyon, 
a  nut ;  winged  fruit.  Nat.  Ord.  JugtandaeacB, 
A  small  genus  of  very  ornamental,  low- 
growing  trees,  inhabiting  China,  Japan  and 
the  Caucasus.  P.Caucaaica,  has  pinnate  leaves, 
and  small  fiowers,  which  are  borne  in  catkins, 
and  are  succeeded  by  winged  seed-vesselB.  In 
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this  climate,  in  low  situations  and  in  rioh  soil, 
it  does  not  sufficiently  ripen  its  wood  to  with- 
stand the  frosts,  and  the  tips  of  the  branches 
are  often  injured  in  winter. 

Ptarooe'plialas.  From  fteron,  a  wing,  and 
Jcephdle,  a  head ;  in  allusion  to  the  receptacle 
of  the  flowers  being  villous.  Nat  Ord.  Dip- 
aacacecB, 

A  genus  of  desirable  hardy  annual  and  per- 
ennial plants,  founded  on  SctHnaaa  plwnoaoy 
and  some  others  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  P.  PanMMi,  a  native  of  Greece,  is  a 
Hcabious-like  plant  of  dwarf,  compact  growth, 
forming  a  dense  rounded  mass  of  heavy 
foliage  in  summer,  with  mauve-colored 
flower-heads.  It  is  a  most  desirable  plant  tor 
the  ordinary  border  or  for  the  rock-garden. 
The  annual  species  merely  require  sowing  in 
the  open  border.  Syns.  Scabioaa  and  OqphM- 
laria, 

Pterodi'Boua.  From  pteron,  a  wing,  and  di8cu8, 
a  disk ;  referring  to  the  broad  wings  of  the 
disk  of  the  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  PedaUacea, 

P,  8peeio9u8,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is 
a   very   handsome  herbaceous,  green-house 

{)lant,  with  tuberous  roots  and  a  thick  suocu- 
ent  stem ;  a  native  of  South  Africa.  Its  flow- 
ers, which  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac  or  reddish 
color,  are  large,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube 
and  a  spreading  five-lobed  limb.  Introduced 
in  1848 ;  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  dividing 
the  plant  in  spring. 

Pterolcybinm.  From  pUrtmt  a  wing,  and  loboa, 
a  pod.  The  pods  are  winged  at  the  extrem- 
ity.   Nat.  Ord.  JiUguminoea. 

A  genus  of  tall,  climbing  shrubs,  armed 
with  recurved  prickles,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  P.  JndieufTi,  the 
only  species  yet  introduced,  requires  culture 
similar  to  a  OcBacUpinia,  but  is  not  often  found 
in  cultivation. 

Pterolo'ma.  A  genus  now  included  under  Dea- 
modium. 

Pteronen'ron.  From  pieron,  a  wing,  and  neuron, 
a  nerve;  referring  to  the  winged  placentas. 
Nat.  Ord.  OruGifertB, 

A  small  genus  of  rock-plants  now  included 
by  many,  under  Cardamme, 

Pterophy^tis.  A  synonym  of  Ginkgo,  the 
Maiden-hair  Tree. 

Ptero'stylls.  From  pteron,  a  wing,  and  stylia,  a 
column;  alluding  to  the  broadly  winged  col- 
umn.   Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  with  small 
underground  tubers,  natives  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  A  few  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  they  are  grown  more  for  curiosity 
than  for  their  beauty. 

Pterosty'raz.  The  name  applied  to  a  Japanese 
shrub  constituting  a  genus  of  BtyraoaceoB,  It 
forms  a  medium-sized  shrub  or  low  tree,  cov- 
ered with  stellate  hairs ;  the  leaves  are  ovate, 
large  and  sharply  serrated,  and  the  creamy- 
white  fragrant  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary  or 
terminal  pendent  clusters  or  panicles.  It  is 
a  late  introduction  from  Japan  (1875),  and  is 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  hardy  shrubs. 

Ptilo'merls.    From  ptHon,  a  feather,  and  merw, 

a  part ;  alluding  to  the  fringed,  chaffy  scales 

of  some  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  plants,  natives  of 

California.    P.  coronaria,  the  only  species  of 
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interest,  has  yellow  flower  heads,  pedunculate 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  grows  well 
treated  as  other  hardy  annuals. 

Ptychospe'rma.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB. 

A  genus  of  elegant  Palms  with  pinnate 
leaves,  natives  of  the  eastern  Archipelago. 
P.  Seemani  Is  a  very  beautiful  dwarf  Palm, 
well  adapted  for  table  and  general  decorative 
purposes.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Cmryota  in  appearance,  and  are  of 
a  bright  green  color.  This  Palm  never  attains 
large  dimensions;  the  stem,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
used,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  straight- 
ness,  for  spears  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea, 
from  whence  it  was  received.  Propagated  by 
seed.  Seqfarihia  elegana,  is  by  some  included 
in  this  genus  under  the  name  of  P.  Cunning' 
kamiana. 

Pube'rulons.    Minutely  pubescent. 

Pubescent.    Softly  downy,  or  hairy. 

Puoci'nia.  Named  after  an  Italian  botanist, 
Puccini. 

A  large  genus  of  parasitic  Fungi,  the  species 
of  which  are  more  or  less  destructive  to  the 
mother-plant,  unless  where  they  tend  to  re- 
press over-luxuriance.  P.  graminia,  which 
occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  on 
grasses,  and  especially  on  cereals.  Is  the  com- 
mon wheat  mildew,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble diseases  of  wheat,  and  one  for  which  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  found.  Were  it  even 
possible  to  devise  any  plan  which  might  de- 
stroy every  particle  of  wheat  mildew,  there 
would  still  be  a  supply  in  the  flelds  from  the 
wild  grasses.  There  are  many  other  species 
which  are  very  destructive  when  they  get  a 
foothold,  as  those  that  attack  the  Barberry, 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry,  Mint,  etc.  P.  Mai- 
vaceum  nearly  extirpated  the  Hollyhock  in 
many  districts  not  many  years  ago,  and  it  is 
still  a  pest  in  many  sections.  Other  species 
attack  the  Onion,  Carnation,  Currant,  Gentian, 
and  many  other  plants  for  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  remedy  but  the  destruction  of 
the  diseased  plants. 

Pucooon,  Bairy.    LUhoBpermum  hirium. 

Puora'rla.  Named  in  honor  of  Jkf.  M.  N,  Pucrari, 
a  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegtmiinoscB, 

A  genus  of  climbing  herbs  or  sub-shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Japan.  Only  three 
species  have  been  introduced,  of  which  P. 
Tkunbergiana,iB  the  most  interesting.  A  starch, 
largely  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  is 
obtained  from  the  roots ;  and  a  flbre,  used  for 
textile  purposes,  from  the  stems. 

Padding  Berries.  The  edible  fruits  of  Cfomus 
Canadenaia. 

Pullus.    Dusky-brown,  or  blackish  colored. 

Piilmona'rla.  Lungwort.  So  named  from  the 
supposed  medicinal  properties  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs.    Nat.  Ord.  Bon-aginacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hanly  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, common  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  They  are  showy  border 
plants,  with  flowers  of  venous  shades  of  blue. 
They  grow  freely  in  any  good  rich  soil,  and 
are  increased  by  seeds  or  root  division.  P. 
Virginica  is  now  placed  under  JkfereeiMia, 
which  see. 
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Pulsatilla.    See  Anemone  PiilsaHlla, 

Pulse.  A  common  name  for  the  seeds  of  many 
cultivated  LeffummoaoRf  such  as  Peas,  Beans, 
€itc. 

Poltanaa'a.  Named  after  W.  PuUeney,  M.D.y  a 
botanical  author.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

A  genus  of  green-house,  yellow-flowered, 
evergreen  shrubs  from  New  Holland.  Of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  species  that  make  up  this  genus, 
but  two  or  three  have  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house,  and  these  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  more  extensive  collections. 

Pulverulent,  Pulvenilentus.  Appearing  as  cov- 
ered with  a  powdery  substance. 

Pulvinate.    Oushion-shaped. 

Pulvinus.  A  cushion.  The  term  is  applied  to 
an  enlargement  or  swelling  at  the  base  of  a 
leaf,  or  at  the  apex  of  a  petiole. 

Pumilus.  Short,  dense,  or  close-growing,  as 
compared  with  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  or  family. 

Pumpkin.  CticurhUa  Pepo.  A  species  of  gourd, 
but  when,  where,  or  how,  our  present  varieties 
originated  is  past  finding  out.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ago  they  were  made  Into  pies  by 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  side,  extracting  the  seeds 
and  filaments,  stuffing  the  cavity  with  apples 
and  spices,  and  baking  the  whole.  See  Squash. 

Punctate.    Dotted. 

Pungent.  Terminating  gradually  in  a  sharp, 
rigid  point,  as  in  the  lobes  of  a  Holly  leaf. 

Pungent.  Very  hard  and  sharp  pointed ;  prickly 
pointed. 

Pu'nioa.  Pomegranate.  From  ptinictM,  of 
**  Carthage,"  near  which  city  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  found;  or  from  punioeua,  scarlet; 
referring  to  the  color  of  the  flowers.  Owing 
to  the  singular  structure  of  its  fruit  this 
genus,  which  contains  only  one  species,  P. 
Ortmaiwnt  was  by  some  botanists  formed  into 
a  separate  order,  OranaiecB.  It  was  after- 
wards placed  in  Mjprtacea,  but  Bentham  and 
Hooker  consider  it  allied  to  LythracetB.  P. 
prano^um,  the  Pomegranate,  is  a  very  hand- 
some deciduous  shrub  or  low-growing  tree,  a 
native  of  northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
It  thrives  remarkably  well  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  is  extensively  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes.  In  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States  it  is  grown  in  pots  and  tubs, 
and  used  in  summer  for  ornamenting  the 
border  or  lawn.  There  are  several  varieties, 
the  double-flowered  scarlet  being  the  most 
desirable.  P.  fiana^  a  dwarf  double-flowered 
variety,  is  a  favorite  green -house  plant,  suit- 
able for  lawn  decoration  during  summer, 
requiring  the  protection  of  a  cool  house  or 
cellar  during  the  winter.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  into -England  in  1723.  It  has  since 
become  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  States.  The  fruit  of  the  Pome- 
granate has  been  highly  esteemed  for  its 
quality  and  form  from  the  earliest  ages.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments 
directed  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  All  the  varieties  are  of 
easy  culture,  and  are  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Punioeus.    Pure  red. 
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Purifloation  FloiRrer.  A  common  name  for  0CH 
lamilws  ninalia. 

Purple  Cone  Flower.    See  Echinacea. 

Purple  Fringe.  A  common  name  for  Kkm 
Cotinua. 

Purple  Wreath.    Petnsa  volvbiXis. 

Purpurascens.    Having  a  purplish  color. 

Pu'rahia.  Named  after  Frederick  Pwnh^  author 
of  *' Flora  Amerlcfld  Septentrionalis  "  (1817). 
Nat.  Ord.  RosaceoB, 

P.  tridentcOa,  the  only  species  is  a  much- 
branched,  hardy,  evergreen  shrub  with  scaly 
buds,  and  nearly  sessile  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Oregon,  and  is  Increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots.  Syns.  Kunzia,  and 
Tigarea. 
Purslane.     The  popular  name  of  the   genus 

Portuikica, 
Common  Garden.     Portulaoa  olertuxa. 
Milk.    Euphorbia  nuusulata. 
Bock.     Caiandrina  umbeUata. 
Sea.    Arenaria  peploides,  and  Atriplex  portuda^ 

ooidea. 
Sea,  American.    Sesuvwm  Portulaoastrum, 
Siberian.     CflayUmia  Sibiriea, 
Water.    Peplia  portuUi,  Isnardia  pahutris^  and 

Ludwigia  paUUlria. 
Winter.     CMytonia  petfoliaia. 

Purslane  Tree.    PorhUacaria  afra. 

Pusohki'nia.  Named  after  CburU  M,  PwMdm^ 
a  Bussian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  l^iltacecB. 

P.  «ct22oide8,  the  best  known  species,  is 
a  beautiful  little  bulbous  plant,  with  light 
purple  flowers,  like  a  small-flowered  Soillay 
as  its  specific  name  indicates.  The  leaves 
grow  from  the  bulb,  and  stand  erect  round 
the  stem,  as  though  protecting  the  flower. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bussia,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  propagated  by  offsets.  Introduced 
in  1819. 

Puslllus.    Very  small ;  weak  and  slender. 

Pustular,  Pustulate.  Covered  with  glandular 
excrescences,  like  blisters. 

Puto'ria.  From  piiioTy  a  strong  smell ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  smell  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
JBii&iac6(B. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  branching  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  P.  Ookk 
"brica^  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  is  a  veiy 
pretty  plant  with  red  fiowers  in  terminal 
clusters.  It  thrives  best  in  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  soU,  and  is  propagated  by  division. 

Putty-root.    See  Apledrwn, 

Pu'ya.  Native  name.  This  genus  is  the  same 
as  Pourre^ta.  PUya  has  been  substituted  for 
Powr^iok^  as  being  the  older  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
BromdvacetB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous  peren* 
nials  and  epiphytes,  with  spikes  of  white  and 
yellow  fiowers,  like  the  PdcoMmia^  which  they 
resemble.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  P.  fteterop^yOa,  is  a  very  pretty 
and  curious  plant,  bearing  two  distinct  kinds 
of  leaves :  one  with  tough,  broad,  homy  kinds 
of  leaves,  which  overlie  each  other,  forming  a 
kind  of  bulb,  extended  into  narrow,  serrated 
processes  about  two  inches  long ;  the  others, 
which  are  last  formed,  are  thin,  bright  green, 
and  lanceolate,  more  than  elRhteen  inches 
long.  A  more  recent  introduction,  P.  grandi- 
fiora,  is  also  a  fine  plant,  and  all  are  Interesting. 
P.  Whyteit  has  fiowers  of  a  peculiar  metalUo 
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greenish-blue  color,  with  bright  orange  an- 
thers dispoeed  in  a  large  pyramidal  panicle  on 
a  tall  scape.  P.  AUenatemU  is  a  favorite  green- 
house species,  its  pure  white  flowers,  contrast- 
ing well  with  the  bright  scarlet  scape  and 
bracts.  Many  species  of  this  genus  are  now 
placed  under  Pitloaimia,  They  thrive  in  a 
compost  of  peat  and  loam,  and  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  suckers,  which  are  genendly  freely 
produced. 

Pycna'nthemnm.  The  generic  name  for  the 
native  Moimtain  Mint,  or  Ba^,  of  which  there 
are  ten  species,  found  from  Virginia  and  New 
York  to  lUinois,  and  westward. 

Pjono'staoliys.  From  pyknoa,  dense,  and 
staehffs,  a  spike ;  referring  to  tiie  dense  flower 
spikes. 

A  genus  of  LabiatcB,  peculiar  to  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  Africa,  and  consisting  of  erect 
growing  annual  or  perennial  herbs.  Several 
of  the  species  have  been  introduced  to  culti- 
vation, the  most  showy  and  desirable  of  which 
is  P.  UrlicifoUa.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Shire  valley  in  1862,  and  has  large  dense 
spikes  of  rich  mazarine  blue  flowers. 

Py'knos.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  com- 
pounds, signifies  thick,  close,  dense,  compact, 
hence  Pyenocephalua,  thick-headed,  or  close- 
headed;  applied  to  very  compact  kinds  of 
inflorescence. 

Pyraoa'ntfaa.    See  OrcUcBgua  Pyraeantha. 

Pyramidal.  Pyramid-shaped,  more  frequently 
used,  however,  to  denote  conical,  as  the 
prickles  of  some  roses,  the  root  of  the  carrot, 
and  the  heads  of  many  trees. 

Pyrethmm.  Feverfew.  Frompyr,  flre;  the 
roots  are  hot  to  the  taste.  Nat.  Ord.  Oom- 
po9iim. 

A  genus  of  very  Interesting  plants,  mostly 
hardv  herbaceous  perennials,  which  only 
require  planting  in  the  open  border  and  the 
usual  treatment  of  perennial  plants.  P. 
Partheniumf  is  the  well-known  Feverfew,  and 
is  common  throughout  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  double-flowerea  form  is  a 
very  showr  and  useful  plant,  flowering  all  the 
season  and  is  a  general  favorite.  P.  Partheni- 
foUum  aureiim,  called  Golden  Feather,  is  now 
also  common  in  every  garden,  and  is  largelv 
used  for  edgings,  ribbon  borders,  carpet  bed- 
ding, etc.,  a  variety  called  lacmiahimt  being 
very  distinct  from  the  older  kind.  The  most  im- 
portant, however,  of  the  numerous  genera  is 
tb«^  Caucasian,  P.  roseum,  which  has  yielded 
the  innumerable  varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  that  have  now  become  such  popular 
border  flowers.  They  are  extremely  showy, 
easy  to  grow,  hardy,  and  invaluable  as  cut 
flowers  during  several  months  in  summer 
and  autumn.  If  cut  down  after  flower- 
ing in  June  they  flower  again  freely  in  Sep- 
tember. By  Judicious  crossing,  the  color  of 
the  blossoms  is  continually  becoming  more 
varied,  ranging  from  white,  white  with  yellow 
centre,  yellow,  and  lilac,  to  rose,  carmine,  and 
crimson.  This  species  is  also  important  as 
being  the  basis  of  the  Persian  Insect  Powder, 
the  best  grade  of  which  Is  imported  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  is  manufactured  from  the  dried 
flowers  only.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia and  when  dried  and  ground,  is  known 
in  commerce  as  '*  Buhack."  P.  Tchichatchewi, 
called  the  Turfing  Daisy,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
lor  its  power  of  sustaining  drought,  its  foliage 
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retaining  its  verdure  even  in  dry  weather, 
and  when  planted  on  dry  banks  or  slopes. 
Being  of  dwarf,  creeping  habit  of  growth,  it 
quickly  forms  a  carpet  of  green  which  needs 
no  attention  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
flower  stems,  which,  though  not  devoid  of 
interest  mav  yet  in  some  situations  Interfere 
with  the  utility  of  the  plant.  This  speoies  has 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  lawns 
in  hot,  dry  situations  where  grass  will  not 
survive.  P.  lUiffinosumj  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  tall  growing  herbaceous  plants,  forming 
dense  tufts,  Ave  to  seven  feet  in  height,  ter- 
minated by  lax  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers,  each  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  They  are  all  easily  proper 
gated  by  division  or  by  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  May  or  June  to  flower  the  following 
season. 

Pyxiform.    Pear-shaped. 

Psrrola.  Wintergreen.  Shin-leaf.  Name  a 
diminutive  of  Pyrus,  the  Pear-tree,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the  Pear. 
Nat.  Ord.  ErioacoB. 

A  genus  of  low,  smooth,  perennial,  her- 
baceous herbs,  with  running  subterranean 
shoots,  bearing  a  cluster  of  rounded  and 
petioled  root-leaves,  and  a  simple  raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  on  an  upright  more  or  less 
scaly  bracted  scape ;  natives  of  Britain,  north 
and  central  Asia,  and  North  America.  Several 
of  our  native  varieties  are  very  pretty  and 
sweet  scented,  and  well  worth  cumvating. 

Pyrola'oesB.  A  natural  order  now  included 
under  ErioacecB. 

Pyroli'rion.  Flame  Lily.  From  pyr,  flre,  and 
Urion,  a  lily ;  alluding  to  the  color  and  form 
of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  AmcuryUidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  rare  and  beautiful  Peruviem 
bulbs  allied  to  Zephyranthes.  The  flowers 
are  orange  and  yellow,  produced  in  July  and 
August,  before  the  leaves  appear.  They  can 
be  grown  in  the  open  border.  The  bulbs 
require  to  be  kept  dry  and  warm  during  the 
winter,  and  are  increased  by  offsets.  If  grown 
in  pots  in  the  green-house,  they  must  have 
I'est  from  December  until  April.  Introduced 
into  England  in  1833. 

Pyrola'ria.  A  diminutive  from  Pyrus,  the 
Pear;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  fruit, 
which,  in  the  original  species,  is  like  a  small 
Pear.    Nat.  Ord.  SantoUicea. 

A  genus  of  two  species  of  deciduous  trees 
or  shrubs,  one  North  American,  the  other 
Himalayan.  P.  oletfera^  the  Buffalo,  Elk,  or 
Oil-nut,  is  found  in  rich  woods  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  and  southward  through 
the  AUeghanies.  The  whole  plant,  and 
especially  the  fruit  is  imbued  with  an  acrid 
oil. 

Py'rus.  Pear.  Also  Apple,  which  see.  From 
peren,  the  Celtic  wora  forl^ear.  Nat.  Ord. 
RoaacecB, 

The  different  kinds  of  Crabs  and  Pears  are 
very  ornamental  flowering  plants,  indepen- 
dent of  the  value  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the 
species.  The  ornamental  kinds  are  fdl  low 
trees,  admirably  adapted  for  the  lawn  or  tiie 
shrubbery,  and  are  all  of  easy  culture.  They 
are  propagated  by  grafting  the  flner  on  the 
more  common  kinds.  To  thrive  and  look 
well,  however,  they  require  an  airy  situation, 
and  not  to  be  crowded  among  other  trees. 
Among  the  kinds  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
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the  following :  Pyrua  epectahUia,  the  Chinese 
Crab  or  Garland-flowering  Wild  Apple,  pro- 
ducing  the  most  showy  flowers  of  the  whole 
genus  in  May,  cmd  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Crab  or  Wild  Pear.      P.  coronaria,  the  Sweet- 
scented  Crab,  with  large  and  beautiful  pinic 
blossoms  is  highly  fragrant,  as  is  the  first. 
P.  coronaria  anausttfolia,  the   narrow-leaved 
Sweet-scented  Crab,  has  flowers  as  beautiful 
as  the  former,  and  its  leaves  are  sub-ever- 
green.    This  and  the  two  preceding  kinds 
have  the  fruit  green  when  ripe,  and  fragrant, 
but  it  is  hardly  edible.     Pyrua  baccata,  and 
P.  pruntfolia,  two  kinds   of   Siberian  Crab, 
have  very  showy  flowers,  and  small  red  or 
yellow  fruit.      These  are  the  principal  orna- 
mental species  of  the  Crab  or  Apple  kind, 
unless  we  except  one,  the  Moscow  or  Trans- 
parent Crab,  Pyrua  Aatracanica,  which   has 
fruit  almost  as  large  as  a  Golden  Pippin,  and 
wax-like  when  ripe.    The  Crab,  though  com- 
monly cultivated  for  its  fruit,  as  useful  for 
the  table,  well  deserves  a  place  on  the  lawn 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  from  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  that  purpose.     The  ornamental  Pears  are 
the  following :  P.  aaivifolia,  which  has  woolly 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Sage,  and  like  all  the 
PeaJB,  white  flowers;  this  peculiarity.  Inde- 
pendently  of    other    marks,   distinguishing 
them  from  the  Apples,  which  have  reddish 
flowers.     P.  amyadalotformis,  is  another  orna- 
mental species,  which  has  silvery-white  leaves, 
and  fruit  shaped  like  that  of  the  Almond ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  P.  elcBognifdlia,  which 
has  long,  narrow,  white  leaves  like  those  of 
the £l89agnus ;  P.  aalicifolia.with  long,  narrow, 
silky  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Willow ;  and  P. 
nivalis,  which  has  round  leaves  of  a  snowy 
whiteness.      All  these   species   have   small 
green  fruit  not  good  to  eat,  but  the  trees  are 
very  ornamental  from  their  shape  and  the 
singular  color  of  their  foliage.    The  following 
kinds  of  Pyrus  belong  to  the  section  Aria :  P. 
Aria,  and  its  varieties,  P.  a.  anffuat\fdlia,  and 
P.  a.  cretica,  the  White  Beam  Tree,  are  valued 
for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,    which    are 
green  above  and  white  beneath,  and  for  the 
bright  scarlet  fruit  which  they  produce  in 
great  abundance.    P.  veatita,  the  Nepal  White 
Beam  Tree,  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  object,  as 
its  leaves,  which  are  clothed  with  a  thick 
white  wool  beneath,  are  of  a  large  size,  and 
change  in  autumn  to  a  most  beautiful  pale 
yellow.     Other  ornamental  species  of  P>tus 
are  as  follows:  P.  varioloaa,  remarkable  for 
the  varying  forms  of  its  foliage,  which   is 
sometimes  pinnate,  like  that  of  the  Mountain 
Ash,  and  sometimes  deeply  lobed  and  cut,  like 
that  of  the  Hawthorn,  or  entire  and  cordate 
and  pointed  like  that  of  the  Pear.    It  is  some- 
what tender,  and  thrives  best  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  or  against  a  wall.     P.  tormincUia, 
the  Griping  Wild  Service  Tree,  is  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  form  of  its  leaves,  which, 
however,  are  unfortunately  very  apt  to  be 
eaten  by  insects.      The  buds  are  large,  of  a 
beautiful  green,  and  very  ornamental  in  the 
winter  season.      Pyrua  aueuparia,  the  Moun- 
tain Ash,  is  a  well-known  small  tree,  beautiful 
both  when  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  and  worth 
cultivating  for  its  foliage  alone.    Pyrus  Ameri- 
cana, the  American  Mountain  Ash  resembles 
the  common  kind,  but  has  larger  leaves  and 
Smaller  fruit,  although  it  Is  of  a  much  deeper 
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red.  Pyrua  aarbua,  the  common  Service  Tree, 
has  foliage  like  that  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  but 
larger;  and  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
common  Pear  but  much  smaller,  and  not 
ornamental,  though  It  is  eatable.  Pyrua 
apwia,  a  native  of  Eamschatka,  has  leaves 
like  the  Elder,  and  small  black  fruit;  the 
leaves  of  this  species  change  In  autumn  to  an 
Intensely  deep  purple,  almost  black.  There 
is  a  pendulous  variety,  P.  a.  pendula,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  drooping-bran- 
ched  small  trees ;  and  as  neither  the  variety 
nor  the  species  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
In  height,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
small  gardens.  The  following  kinds  of  Pyrus 
are  shrubs,  and  veiy  ornamental,  both  for 
their  fruit  and  flowers :  P.  MauUi,  hitroduced 
from  Japan  1874,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  recently  Introduced  shrubs.  English 
papers  compare  it  with  Oydonia  (Pyrua)  Jap- 
onica,  which  the  flower  does  to  some  extent 
resemble  in  form,  though  not  quite  so  bright 
a  red  as  in  the  type  of  that  species.  In  foliage 
and  habit  it  is  more  like  the  OraUagua  Pyrhr 
cantha,  and  like  It,  has  a  disposition  to  be 
evergreen.  Its  golden-yellow  fruit,  which 
are  produced  In  great  abundance,  are  agree- 
ablv  perfumed  and  make  an  excellent  conserve. 
P.Arbuittfolia,has  white  flowers  and  black  fruit, 
and  the  leaves  of  this  become  of  a  beautiful 
red  in  autumn ;  there  are  six  or  eight  varieties 
commonly  treated  as  species.  All  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Pyrus  are  quite  hardy, 
and  may  all  be  raised  from  seeds,  or  grafted 
on  the  Wild  Crab,  or  Wild  Pear,  or  on  the 
Hawthorn,  which,  though  belonging  to  the 
genus  CrateBgus,  Is  very  nearly  allied  to  Pyrus. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  our  scarlet-flowering 
shrubs,  now  known  as  Cydania  Japonioa,  was 
formerly  classed  In  the  genus  Pyrua,  Of  this 
species  there  Is  also  a  white  variety.  The 
scarlet  variety  of  Cydonia  Japoniea,  makes  a 
most  beautiful  hedge  plant,  looking  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  line  of  fire. 

PythoniunL  From  python,  a  serpent,  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  spadlx.  Nat.  Ord. 
AroidecR. 

A  genus  of  plant-stove,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  globular,  fleshy  root  stocks;  closely 
allied  to  Oaiadium,  One  species,  C  WaUiehior 
num,  best  known  under  the  name  of  .Arum 
huUfiferum,  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of 
little  bulb-like  buds  on  the  leaves,  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  stalk  with  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  These  bulbs  become  detached  and  thus 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  species.  This  plant 
has  been  described  under  the  name  of  T%om- 
aonia, 

Pyzldanthe'ra.  From  pyxia,  pyxidoa,  a  box, 
and  anthera,  an  anther ;  the  anther  opening  as 
If  by  a  lid.    Nat.  Ord.  Diapenaiaoea. 

P.  barbulata.  Pine-barren  Beauty,  or  Little 
Pixie,  is  a  small,  prostrate,  creeping  evergreen, 
not  over  two  inches  in  height.  It  Is  fairly 
covered  in  early  spring  with  its  beautiful 
white  or  pinkish  flowers,  forming  a  remark- 
ably pret^  little  plant  for  the  rook  garden,  or 
any  similar  situation.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  Sandy  Pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  and 
southward. 

PyzlB,  Pyzidiiun.  A  pod  opening  round  hori- 
zontally by  a  lid,  as  In  Hyaacya$nua,  or  Aiui- 
galUa. 
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Snadrl.    A  term  of  Latin  origin,  signifying 
four  times,  as  Quadrangular,  four-anglod ; 
^uadrifoliate,    four-leaved;    Quadrifid,    four- 
cleft. 

Qaakers  and  Shakers.  A  common  name  for 
Briza  media. 

Quaking  Graas.  The  common  name  of  Bris:a 
maxima^  etc.,  which  see. 

Qoamash.    See  Camasmaesadenta. 

Qaa'mocllt.  Cypress  Vine.  From  kyamoSf  a 
Kidney  Bean,  and  JUitoa,  dwarf ;  the  species  of 
this  genus  resembles  the  Kidney  Bean  in 
their  climbing  stems,  but  are  less  tall.  Nat. 
Ord.  CofwolmUcuxcB, 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  half-hardy 
climbing  annuals  and  green-house  perennials. 
Q.  mdgaria,  perhaps  better  known  as  Ipotnaa 
QuamodU,  is  the  beautiful  Cypress  Vine  of 
our  gardens.  Of  this  species  there  are  three 
varieties,  with  scarlet,  white,  and  rose-colored 
flowers,  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  spe- 
cies are  quite  common  in  the  Southern  States, 
having  escaped  from  the  gardens  into  the 
fields  and  hedgerows.  These  beautiful  annu- 
als are  not  as  much  grown  north  of  New  York 
as  they  should  be,  the  difficulty  having  been 
to  get  them  started  sufficiently  early  for  a  sat- 
isfactory season  of  flowering.  By  sowing  the 
seeds  in  pots,  in  the  house  or  in  a  hot-bed, 
early  in  April,  they  will  come  forward  early, 
and  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border, 
when  ail  danger  from  frost  is  past.  The 
plants  thus  started  will  grow  twenty  feet 
high  in  a  season,  and  be  completely  covered 
with  flowers  for  at  least  three  months.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  where  wanted  to  grow.  If 
the  ground  is  made  flne  and  rich,  and  the 
seeds  soaked  in  hot  water  before  being  sown, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  getting  a  very 
flne  display,  though  not  of  as  long  duration  as 
if  started  in  pots.  Q.  cocdnea,  is  the  small- 
flowered,  heart-shaped-leaved  Ipomoea,  or 
8Uxr  IpomcM  (see  IpomcBa),  a  very  free-flower- 
ing species  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  difficult  to  exterminate 
when  onoe  planted.  This  genus  is  included 
under  JjpamcBa,  by  some  botanists. 

Qua'aaia.  Linnaeus  applied  this  name  to  a  tree 
of  Surinam  in  honor  of  a  negro  slave  Quaaaif 
who  used  its  bark  as  a  remedy  for  fever,  and 
enjoyed  such  a  reputation  among  the  natives 
as  to  be  almost  worshiped  by  some,  and  sus* 
pected  of  magic  by  others.  Nat.  Ord.  Simcu- 
rvbacecB. 

Q.  amarat  the  only  known  species,  Is  a  verv 
ornamental,  low-growing  tree,  native  of  Gui- 
ana. It  produces  long,  upright  racemes  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are 
curiously  twisted  together.  They  flower 
freely  if  in  a  green-house  with  plenty  of  heat ; 
xheir  size,  however,  will  not  warrant  their 
general  introduction.  The  wood  is  inUmsely 
bitter,  and  the  extract  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  making  beer.  Drinking  cups  are 
made  from  the  wooa,  for  the  vonic  quality 
it  is  supposed  to  impart  to  the  water  if 
allowed  to  stand  in  them  a  short  time  before 
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drinking.    The  wood  of  this  tree  is  the  Quas- 
sia of  commerce. 

Qnebeo  Oak.     Qtiercua  aJba. 

Queen  Lily.    See  PkcBdranaasa. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.  See  Spircea  UlmariOf 
and  8.  ScUicifolia, 

Queen  of  the  Prairies.    Spircsa  lohata, 

Queensland  Plum.    See  David&onia, 

Que'rcitron.     See  Quercus  tinctoria. 

Qne'rcoa  The  Oak.  From  the  Celtic  quer, 
fine,  and  euez,  a  tree ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  word  choiroe,  a  pig ;  because  those 
animals  feed  on  the  acorns.  Nat.  Ord.  Cupur 
lifercR, 

An  extensive  genus  of  well-known  trees, 
comprising  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  spe- 
cies, chiefly  conflned  to  the  northern  regions 
of  the  globe,  being  rarely  met  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  They  are  mostly  trees  of  large 
size ;  a  few  only  may  be  considered  shrubs. 
A  number  of  the  species  are  evergreen,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  class  being  Q.  virenSf 
or  Live  Oak,  which  grows  from  Virginia 
southward,  and  the  value  of  the  timber 
increases,  because  of  its  quality,  the  further 
south  it  is  found.  Q,  aWc^  White  Oak;  O. 
tinctoria,  the  Quercitron,  Black,  Dyer's,  or  yel- 
low-barked Oak,  and  Q.  PHnuSf  the  Chestnut 
Oak,  furnish  the  most  valuable  timber  for  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  Washington  Oak,  at 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  is  of  the  latter  species, 
and  is  one  of  the  historical  old  trees  of  this 
country,  of  which  the  •*  Garden  and  Forest," 
December,  1888,  says : 

« Washington's  headquarters  remained  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  between  New- 
burgh  and  New  Windsor,  from  the  spring  of 
1782  to  August  18th,  1783 ;  and  during  this 
time  he  crossed  the  river  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  troops  in  camp  upon 
Fishklll  Plain,  near  the  village  of  that  name. 
The  most  convenient  landing-place  on  the 
east  bank  was  upon  a  long,  low  point  of  land 
formed  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  Fishklll 
Creek,  known  as  *  Presqu^ilej*  and  here, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  locality, 
under  two  large  Oak  trees,  Washington 
always  mounted  and  dismounted  from  his 
horse  as  he  started  and  returned  from  the 
camp. 

*'One  of  these  trees  alone  remains;  its 
companion  was  blown  to  the  ground  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1881.  The  story  of  Washing- 
ton's connection  with  these  two  Oaks  seems 
to  be  abundantly  substantiated.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  often  accompanied  on 
these  excursions  from  his  headquarters  to 
the  camp  at  Fishklll  by  his  Adjutant-Gteneral, 
William  Denning,  whose  son,  also  William 
Denning,  at  that  time  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  sometimes  allowed  to  join  the  party. 
The  impressions  made  upon  the  boy  by  the 
incidents  of  this  period  were  not  effaced ;  and 
many  years  later,  in  1822,  after  a  life  of  travel 
and  adventure,  he  returned  to  the  Hudson 
and  purchased  from  a  member  of  the  Yer- 
plank  family  the  point  of  land,  and  the  old 
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Oaks,  BtlU  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army 
and  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  daughter  of  the  second  William  Denning, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  still 
inhabits  the  old  mansion  built  on  *  Pteaqu'Ue' 
in  1813 ;  and  her  life  and  that  of  her  rather 
span  the  years  which  separate  us  from  the 
d!ays  of  Washington  and  the  Colonial  Army. 

**  The  tree  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
standing  directly  at  the  top  of  the  low  river 
bank.  The  trunk  girths,  at  the  present  time, 
twenty-one  feet,  and,  judging  from  the  age  of 
its  companion,  which  was  blown  down  seven 
years  ago,  eight  or  ten  centuries  may  have 
passed  since  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang 
fell  to  the  ground." 

O.  macrocarpck,  the  Over-cup  White  Oak, 
and  Q.  coodnea^  the  Scarlet  Oak,  are  the  most 
beautiful  for  shade  trees.  Q.  ilicifoUa^  is  the 
common  Scrub  Oak,  that  rarely  attains  a 
height  of  eight  feet.  Q.  vnfedoriat  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  is  a  very  common  species,  the 
branches  of  which  are  liable  to  be  stung  by 
insects,  causing  the  formation  of  the  Gall 
Nuts  of  commerce.  All  the  species  are  invalu- 
able for  timber  or  fuel,  excepting  the  low- 
growing  kinds.  The  bark  of  all  the  species  con- 
tains large  quanties  of  tannin,  which  eives  it 
a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  timber.  Q,  8vber, 
Cork  Oak,  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Afiica,  furnishes  the  Cork  of  com- 
merce. The  outer  layers  of  bark  in  this  tree 
increase  annually,  and  after  eight  or  nine 
years  fall  off;  but  for  commercial  purposes 
they  are  removed  one  or  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  bark  of  the  tree  is  removed  by 
incisions  round  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tree,  and  by  a  long  one  connecting  these  two, 
which  allows  the  bark  to  be  stripped  off. 
This  is  efTected  when  the  bark  is  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  wood,  in  order  that  the  inner- 
most layers  of  bark  may  not  be  injured,  nor 
the  health  of  the  tree  impaired,  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  trees  furnish  a  crop  of  bark 
once  in  eight  or  nine  years. 

QuiUa'ja.  From  the  Chilian  name  QuiUlai,  A 
small  genus  of  South  American  trees,  belong, 
ing  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Roaacea,  remarkable  for 
possessing  soap-like  qualities. 

The  bark  of  Q.  saponariat  which  is  a  tree 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  is  rough  and 
dark-colored  externally,  but  inside  consists  of 
numerous  whitish   layers,  which  contain   a 
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large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other 
mineral  matters.  It  is  also  rich  in  a  vegeta- 
ble soap-principle,  called  Sapomne,  and  there- 
fore much  used  as  a  substitute  for  Soap. 

Quinate.    Arranged  in  fives. 

Qulnoe.    See  OycUmia, 

Quinoe.    Bengal.    jSlgle  fnarmdoa. 

Quinine  Plants.  The  principal  plants  produc- 
ing the  Quinine-bark  of  commerce  are  several 
species  of  Cinchona,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Yellow  bark,  C  CaUaaya;  the  Gray  or 
Huanuco  bark,C  micrantha,  and  CnUida;  the 
Loxa  or  Crown-bark,  the  produce  of  C  C(m- 
dammea  (pjic^*  C.  officinalis),  and  the  Bed  bark 
furnished  by  C,  euocirabTa, 

Qnin'tinia.  Named  for  La  QuimJtiniey  a  French 
writer  on  horticulture.  Nat.  Ord.  StuB^rty- 
gacecB, 

A  small  ffenus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  southern  Aus- 
tralia. The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Eaeai' 
Ionia,  and  the  species  are  seldom  found  in 
cultivation. 

Quinay-Barry.    The  fruit  of  Ribea  nigrum. 

Qulsqu'alis.  From  quia,  who,  and  qualis,  what 
kind;  referring  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
genus  was  named  it  was  uncertain  to  what 
class  or  order  it  belonged.  Nat.  Ord.  Oombre- 
tacecB, 

A  genus  of  plants  indigenous  to  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  consist- 
ing of  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite,  rarely 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers.  These  are  very  fine  plants 
for  the  hot-house  or  a  warm  green-house,  and 
are  great  favorites  with  those  who  grow  them. 
Q.  Indica,  O.  glabra,  and  Q,  Sinensis,  are  among 
the  best,  bearing  brilliant  red,  orange  red, 
and  rose-colored  flowers.  Propagated  from 
cuttings  of  young  wood.  First  introduced 
into  England  in  1815. 

Quitch,  or  Quick  Gktuw.  The  common  name 
for  an  intolerable  pest.    See  Triticimn, 

Quiver  Tree.  A  common  name  for  Aloe  dicho- 
toma, 

Quivi'sia.  Bois  de  Quivi  is  the  name  given  in 
the  Isle  of  France.    Nat.  Ord.  Mdiaeets. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Mauritius,  Bourbon  and  Madagascar.  O. 
heierophyUa,  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
has  white  flowers  borne  in  axillary  clusters, 
but  is  of  little  horticultural  interest. 
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Rabbit  Berry.    Shepherdia  argentea. 
abbit  Foot     Trifolium  arvense. 
Rabbit  Root.    Aralia  nudicaulis. 
Raccoon  Berry.    Podophyllum  Peltatum, 

Race.  A  term  applied  to  varieties  of  plants  as 
distinguished  from  species^  when  they  can  be 
perpetuated  by  seed  tlirough  a  series  of  gen- 
erations, when  they  become  permanent  varie- 
ties. The  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Cabbage, 
etc.,  are  distinct  races,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  species  Brassica  olercuxa. 


Raceme.  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 
are  arranged  singly  on  distinct  pedicles  along 
a  common  axis ;  a  spike  with  stalked  flowers, 
as  the  Laburnum. 

Racemose.    Flowering  in  a  raceme. 

Rachis.  The  axis  or  central  stem  of  an  inflor- 
escence, or  of  a  compound  leaf. 

Radial.  Growing  on  the  circumference  of  acirde. 

Radiate.  Diverging  from  a  common  centre, 
like  rays,  as  the  arms  of  an  umbel,  or  the  ligu- 
late  florets  of  any  composite. 
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Radioed.  Springing  from  the  root,  or  from  its 
crown. 

RadicanB.    Booting  from  the  stem  or  leaves. 

Radicle.  The  first  root  of  a  plant,  rudimentary 
in  the  embryo. 

Radioose.    Haying  a  large  root. 

Radish.  The  well-^known  esculent  root  of  Rch 
pkanue  acUivtis  (which  see).  The  common  gar- 
den Badish  is  a  hcurdy  annual,  entirely  un- 
known in  its  native  state.  It  is  usually 
credited  to  China.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  before  the  Christian  era  a 
volume  was  written  on  this  plant  alone.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  in  offering  their  oblations  to 
Apollo,  presented  Turnips  in  lead,  Beets  in 
silver,  and  Badishes  in  vessels  of  beaten  gold. 
Pliny  observes  that  Badishes  grow  best  in 
saline  soils,  or  when  they  are  watered  with 
salt  water ;  and  hence,  he  says,  the  Badishes 
of  Egypt  are  better  than  any  in  the  world,  on 
account  of  their  being  supplied  with  nitre ; 
modem  experience,  however,  does  not  allow 
us  to  endorse  this.  He  gives  some  account  of 
the  kinds  grown  at  Bome  in  his  day,  one  of 
which  he  describes  as  being  so  clear  and 
transparent  that  one  might  see  through  the 
roots.  The  Badish  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  century.  Four 
kinds  were  cultivated  by  Gterarde  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Since 
that  time  many  new  varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced and  disseminated  by  European 
seedsmen  and  gardeners.  The  seed  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  France  and  (Germany,  and  to 
those  countries  we  are  indebted  for  our  sup- 
ply more  than  to  any  other.  For  a  seed  crop 
the  plants  are  taken  from  a  seed-bed  and 
transplanted  when  quite  small,  an  operation 
that  can  only  be  carried  on  profitably  where 
labor  is  very  cheap.  When  ripe,  the  plants 
are  cut  to  the  ground  and  stacked,  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  a  year  before  they  are 
threshed.  If  this  care  is  not  observed,  and 
the  seed  threshed  out  soon  after  ripening,  It 
wiU  invariably  become  heated  and  spoiled, 
and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  The  seed  retains  its 
vitality  a  number  of  years.  The  varieties  of 
Badish  now  most  prized  are :  French  Break- 
fast, Early  Bound  Dark  Bed,  Early  Scarlet 
Turnip,  Wood's  Early  Frame,  White-tipped 
Scarlet  Turnip,  and  for  winter  the  Boss  Chi- 
nese. Badishes  are  largely  grown  in  the 
Southern  States  to  be  shipped  north,  as  it  is  a 
vegetable  probably  more  than  any  other 
grown,  that  is  appreciated  for  its  earliness. 
Immense  quantities  are  raised  under  glass  in 
green-houses,  hot-beds,  and  cold-frames  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  large  cities.  It  is  estimated 
that  upward  of  twenty  acres  are  raised  under 
glass  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  light, 
rather  sandy  soil,  well  enriched  with  short 
stable  manure,  suits  them  best.  Under  glass 
the  temperature  should  not  exceed  60°  at 
night,  with  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  higher  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  variety  most  used  for  forc- 
ing is  the  Bound  Dark  Bed. 

Radish.    Horse.    CoMearia  Armorcusia, 
Sea.     Raphanvs  maritirMj». 
Bat-Tail.    See  Raphanus  cavdatus. 
Water.    Ncmturtium  amphUnum. 
Wild.    Raphanue  Raphaniairum, 
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Radius.  The  circumference  or  outer  side  of 
the  circle  formed,  by  umbels  or  heads,  or  other 
such  parts. 

Radix.  The  root ;  that  part  which  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  radicle. 

Raffia,  or  Roffia.    See  Raphia. 

Raffle'sia.  Fatma-wort.  Named  after  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  who  discovered  the  plant  In 
the  interior  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  called 
Ambun-Ambun.    Nat.  Ord.  RaffleaiacecB. 

The  typical  genus  of  a  wonderful  order  of 
parasitical  plants  resembling  some  species  of 
Fungi  in  generic  appearance,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
English  botanist,  Bobert  Brown,  is  a  true 
fiower,  having  stamens  in  one  plant  and  pis- 
tils in  another.  R.  Amoldi  was  found  in  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  It  consists  of  five  fleshy  lobes  or 
petals,  each  three  feet  across,  of  a  spotted  or 
mottled  red  color,  the  centre  forming  a  cup- 
like dish,  capable  of  holding  six  quarts  of 
water.  It  has  the  offensive  odor  of  some 
species  of  Fungi,  and  was  first  supposed  to 
belong  to  that  order  from  this  fact,  and  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  Fungus  class. 

Ra'fnia.  Named  in  honor  of  C,  0.  R(tfn,  a  Dan- 
ish botanist,  who  wroto  a  fiora  of  Denmark 
in  1796.    Nat.  Ord.  Leguminoaa, 

A  genus  of  glaucous,  often  glabrous,  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  They  all  have  yellow 
fiowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  A  few 
species,  much  resembling  some  of  the  Oroto- 
lariaa,  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  firm  side  shoots,  or  by 
seeds. 

Ragged  Robin.    Lychnis  FloB-cuculi. 

Ragged  Sailor.    See  Polygonum, 

Ragweed.    Ambrosia  tryida. 

Ragwort.    See  Othonna^  and  Senecio  JacobcBa. 

Rain-berry.    Rhamnua  caiharticus. 

Rainbow  Flower.  A  popular  name  for  the 
genus  Iris, 

Rainbow  Plant.  A  name  given  to  AUenumthera 
paronychioides  major. 

Raisin-Tree.  Japanese.  A  common  name  for 
Hovenia  dulds,  and  Ribes  rubrum. 

Rake.  This  is  the  implement  usually  used  for 
leveling  the  soil  after  digging,  or  in  cleaning 
up  walks,  ete.,  but  for  many  years  we  have 
found  the  steel  rake,  of  a  size  suitable  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  to  be  the  most  effective  tool 
used  in  our  grounds  for  the  prevention  of 
weeds. 

Nearly  all  our  first  **  hoeing"  is  done  by 
these  rakes;  that  is,  the  gi'ound,  in  from 
three  to  tour  days  after  planting  or  sowing,  is 
raked  over,  thus  destroying  the  weeds  just  as 
they  begin  to  germinate  and  before  they  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  In  from  five  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
ground  is  again  gone  over  with  the  rakes. 
We  are  no  believers  in  deep  hoeing  in  newlv- 
planted  ground ;  it  is  only  when  plants  begin 
to  grow,  and  when  the  soil  gets  hard,  that 
deep  hoeing  is  beneficial.  By  the  use  of  the 
steel  rake  in  this  manner,  three  times  as  much 
work  can  be  done  as  by  the  hoe.  It  cannot 
be  used,  of  course,  if  the  weeds  are  up,  but  if 
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it  is  thus  used  before  the  weeds  appear  on  the 
Burfaoe,  one  man  will  do  more  than  six  will  if 
delay  has  been  made  until  the  weeds  have  to 
be  out  down  by  the  hoe. 
Ramee  or  Ramie.    Bee  Bahmeria. 

Rame'nta.  Thin,  chaffy  soales  with  which  the 
stems  of  some  plants,  especially  Ferns,  are 
covered. 

Ramification.  Sub-divisions  of  roots,  branches, 
leaves,  or  panicles. 

Ramlflorous.    Flowering  on  the  branches. 

Ramo'ndia.  Named  after  L.  Baynumd,  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OeaneracecB, 

R.  Pyrenaica,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
very  pretty  little  perennial,  growing  only 
three  to  four  inches  high,  with  the  flower- 
stalks  springing  from  a  dense  mass  of  rough, 
dark  green  leaves.  The  general  habit  of 
growth  of  the  plant  very  much  resembles 
that  of  a  Primrose.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  rock- work ;  but  it  will 
grow  in  the  border,  where  it  is  not  too  warm 
and  dry.  It  begins  to  flower  in  May,  and 
continues  in  bloom  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
It  Is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  whence  it  was 
introduced  about  1600.  Parkinson  describes 
it  as  the  **Biew  Beares  Eares  with  Borage 
leaves."  The  flowers,  however,  are  not  blue, 
but  pcde  lilac ;  propagated  by  root  division,  or 
from  seed. 

Ramose.    Divided  into  many  branches. 

Rampion  {CampaimUa  Rapyncuiua),  A  hardy 
biennial,  the  fleshy  roots  of  which  are  used 
in  salads,  either  boiled  or  in  a  raw  state.  The 
leaves  are  also  blanched  and  used  in  winter 
salads.    It  is  very  little  cultivated. 

Ram's  Head.    A  popular  name  for  Ci^pripedium 

arietinum. 
Ramstead.    One  of  the  common  names  of  J!>in- 

aria  vuigaria, 

Ramulose.  Bearing  many  small  twigs,  or  small 
branches. 

Ra'ndia.  Named  after  J.  Rand,  a  London  bot- 
anist.   Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaoeoi. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  allied 
to  Oardenia.  They  are  rarely  grown  as  flow- 
ering or  ornamental  plants.  The  powdered 
root  of  some  of  the  species  is  sold  as  Indian 
Cockle,  and  is  used  to  intoxicate  or  stupefy 
fish,  which  permits  their  easy  capture. 

Rannnoula'oesB.  A  large  natural  order  of  her- 
baceous herbs,  rarely  shrubs  or  climbers, 
with  radical  or  alternate  leaves,  very  fre- 
quently much  cut  or  divided.  The  species 
are  numerous  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia, 
and  less  so  in  North  America.  There  are  also 
a  few  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Throughout  the  order 
there  is  a  tendency  to  an  acrid,  caustic  and 
more  or  less  poisonous  principle,  volatile  in 
the  foliage  but  virulent  In  the  roots.  The 
narcotic  and  poisonous  qualities  of  the  Aco- 
nites are  well  known.  There  are  about  forty 
genera,  and  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  spe- 
cies. The  weU-known  garden  plants,  Aconi- 
turn,  Clematis,  Anemone,  PoBonia,  and  Ranun- 
cidue  are  good  examples. 

Ranu'ncalns.  Buttercup,  Oolden  Cup,  King's 
Cup,  and  Crowfoot.  From  rana,  a  frog ;  many 
of  the  species  inhabit  marshy  places  fre- 
quented by  frogs.    Nat.  Ord.  RanunculaoecB. 
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The  species  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds : 
border  flowers  and  florists*  flowers.  The  lat- 
ter consist  of  some  hundreds  of  the  varieties 
obtained  from  the  species  Ranunculua  AaiaH- 
cua,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  tuberous 
roots,  which  is  rather  too  tender  to  endure 
the  winter  in  the  open  air  without  some  kind 
of  protection.  The  wild  plant  grows  natural- 
ly In  Persia,  in  meadows  which  are  moist  dur- 
ing winter  and  in  the  growing  season,  but  dry 
during  a  great  part  of  summer.  The  usual 
season  for  planting  the  Banunculus  is  from 
September  to  November.  The  roots  may  be 
placed  about  four  inches  apart  each  way,  cov- 
ered with  two  inches  of  soil,  and  protected  by 
straw,  mats,  or  other  material,  during  severe 
frosts.  The  plants  will  come  into  flower  in 
June,  and  when  the  leaves  wither  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up,  dried  in  the  shade,  and  pre- 
served in  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  lor 
replanting.  As  the  plant  seeds  freely,  even 
when  semi-double,  new  sorts  without  end 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown 
in  pots  or  flat  pans  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered, 
and  placed  In  a  cold  frame.  The  common 
mode,  however,  of  propagating  the  Banuncu- 
lus is  by  separating  the  o&ets  from  the  larger 
roots.  Several  of  the  species  are  weeds  with 
us,  and  common  in  moist  pastures,  having 
been  introduced  from  Europe  at  an  early  day. 
They  have  become  extensively  naturalized,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  farmers  in 
some  places,  and  are  popularly  known  as 
Buttercups.  R.  a4sri8  jCore-pleno,  the  Yellow 
Bachelor's  Buttons,  Is  a  profuse  flowerer,  the 
blossoms  being  In  button-like  rosettes,  and 
Buttercup  yellow  in  color.  The  double  vari- 
ety of  R.  AconitifoUua,  Is  known  in  Britain  as 
"  Fair  Maids  of  France  "  and  "  Fair  Maids  of 
Kent."  and,  with  the  foregoing  species.  Is  an 
excellent  and  ornamental  border  plant,  flour- 
ishing best  in  a  deep,  moist  loam.  R»  am. 
plexicaylie.  Is  a  most  beautiful  herbaceous 
plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  glau- 
cous-gray foliage,  and  pure  white  blossoms  an 
Inch  or  more  across,  with  bright  yellow  cen- 
tres. It  also  grows  best  in  a  deep,  moist 
loam,  and  is  the  better  for  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame  during  winter. 

Rape.  Braasica  napus.  A  hardy  bientiial  some- 
times grown  in  gardens  as  a  salad  plant. 

Rapha'nus.  Radish.  From  ra,  quickly,  and 
phainomai,  to  appear;  alluding  to  the  quick 
germination  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord.  Uruei- 
ferce. 

A  very  useful  and  widely  grown  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  well-known  Radish  of 
the  garden.  R.  caudatus,  the  Rat-tall  Radish, 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Java,  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  for  its  edible  pods. 
For  culture,  etc.,  see  R<idi8h. 

Ra'phia.  From  the  native  name  of  the  Mada- 
gascar species.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB, 

The  Bpecles  forming  the  genus  of  Palms  are 
confined  to  three  very  limit<»d  but  widely 
separated  localities;  one,  12.  Uedigera,  being 
found  onlv  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon 
and  Para  Rivers  in  Brazil ;  another,  R.  vin^era, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  while  the  third, 
R.  Ruffla,  is  only  known  as  a  cultivated  plant 
in  Madaf^ascar  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
All  throe  inhabit  low,  swampy  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  or  river  banks,  within  the 
influence  of  the  tides.      They  have  stout,  un- 
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aimed,  ringed  trunks  of  no  great  height,  and 
bear  gigantic,  pinnate,  spiny  leaves,  often 
fifty  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  erect,  bo  that 
the  entire  trees  are  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high.  The  flower  spikes  are  also  of  large 
size  and  much  branched,  hanging  down  from 
among  the  leaves,  and  measuring  as  much 
as  six  feet  in  length,  the  branches  'being 
arranged  in  two  opposite  rows,  and  the  ulti- 
mate ones  bearing  the  flowers  resembling  flat- 
tened catkins.  Both  sexes  are  borne  on  the 
same  spike.  The  fruit  spikes  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  bear  a  large  number  of  one-seeded 
fruits  rather  larger  than  eggs,  covered  with 
shining,  bony,  overlapping  scales.  These 
Palms  furnish  material  for  a  great  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  boxes,  mate,  rope,  bags,  etc.,  besides 
thatch  for  houses  and  other  uses.  While  one 
(A.  vinifera)  produces  Palm  wine  in  abundance, 
another  (R.  Rmffla)  has  furnished  the  gardener 
with  his  best  l^ing  material.  This  species 
was  introduced  irom  Madagascar  into  England 
as  long  ago  as  1820,  but  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  ten  yecms  that  its  great  value  as  a 
fibre-producing  plant  has  been  known  outside 
of  its  native  home.  Rqffia,  as  a  tying  material 
for  plants,  either  in  the  green-house  or  the 
garden,  supersedes  Cuba  bast  and  Bussla 
matting  to  such  an  extent  that  these  fibres 
are  now  rarely  used  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  added  here,  that  Dr.  von  Martins,  the 
great  authority  on  Palmaceous  plants,  re- 
moved the  above  mentioned  three  species 
from  8agu8f  and  placed. them  together  under 
the  generic  name  Raphia.  Bogus  R\Ma^  and 
Raphia  Rtufia,  are  therefore  one  and  the  same 
plant.  These  Palms  require  a  high,  moist 
temperature  for  perfect  development.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds. 

Raspberry.    See  Rubus. 

Raapbarry-jam  Tree.  The  Acacia  acwmiruUa, 
of  western  Australia,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  hard,  heavy  wood,  with  an  odor  resembling 
Baspberry-Jam. 

Rattan  Cane.  A  common  name  for  Calamus 
Draco,  and  other  species. 

Rattan  Palm.    See  Rhapis. 

Rattle.  Bed.  A  oonmion  name  for  PBdicularis 
aylvoHca. 

Rattle.    Yellow.     RhmarUhua  OriatorgaUi, 

Rattlesnake  Grass.     Olyceria  Canadenaia. 

Rattlesnake  Orohld.    See  Pholidota. 

Rattlesnake  Plantain.  A  local  name  for  Oood- 
yera  pubesotna. 

Rattlesnake  Root.    Nabalua  aUma. 

Rattlesnake's  Master.  Eryngium  Yuccctfoliwn ; 
also  a  local  name  for  LUUria  acarioaa  and  L, 
aquarroaa. 

Rattlesnake  "Weed.    Hieracium  venoaum. 

Ravena'Ia.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  of  the 
plant  in  Madagascar.  Nat.  Ord.  ScUanwnecB. 
A  genus  comprising  two  splendid  orna- 
mental stove  plants  very  much  resembling 
the  Musa.  One  is  a  native  of  northern  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  the  other,  R.  Madagaacarianaia, 
as  the  name  implies,  of  Madagascar.  This 
noble  plant  Is  called  by  the  French  the 
"  Traveller's  Tree  "  on  account  of  the  water 
which  is    stored    up  in    the   large   cup-like 
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sheaths,  and  which  is  sought  for  by  travelers 
to  allay  their  thirst.  The  seeds  are  edible, 
and  the  blue  pulpy  aril  surrounding  them 
yields  an  essential  oU.   Syn.  Urania  apecioaa, 

Ravene'a  HUdebrandtU.  The  only  described 
species  is  a  neat,  slender  Palm,  nearly  allied  to 
Myophorba.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  whence  It  was  introduced  in  1878. 
It  is  a  very  graceful,  ornamental  species,  in 
habit  like  some  of  the  ChamoBdoreaa. 

Ray.  Parts  diverging  in  a  circle  from  a  central 
point.  The  outer  fiowers,  when  differently 
formed  from  the  inner  in  umbels. 

Ray  Grass  or  Rye  Ghrass.    Lolium  perenne. 

Reoeptaole.  That  part  of  the  fructification 
which  supports  the  other  parts.  . 

ReoUnate.  Turned  or  curved  downwards  so 
that  the  upper  part  rests  on  the  ground  or 
some  other  object,  as  the  branches  of  many 
trees. 

Recnrved.  Bent,  but  not  rolled,  backwards  or 
outwards. 

Red  Bay.    Laurua  OaroUnenaia, 

Red  Bnd.     Cerda  Canadenaia. 

Red  Cedar.    SeeJunipenia  VirginioMa. 

Red  Gum  Tree.    Eucaiyptua  reainyiora, 

Red-Hot  Poker.    See  TriUma. 

Red  Lao.    Rhua  auccedanea. 

Red  Root  or  Blood  Root.  Popular  names  for 
the  fieshy  rhizomes  of  Sanguinaria  Canadenaia, 
See  also  Ceanotkua,  and  Lacnanihea, 

Red  Spider.    See  Jnaeda. 

Red  Top.  The  common  name  of  Agroatia  w!- 
garia,  which  see. 

Red  "Wood.  An  East  Indian  dye-wood,  the 
produce  of  Pterocarpua  aantaUnua,  which  see. 

Reed.    See  PhragmiUa  and  Arundo, 

Reed.  Indian,  or  Indian  Shot.  Common  names 
for  Canna  Jndica, 

Reed-maoe.     Typha  lattfoUa, 

Reeve'sia.  Named  for  John  Reevea,  F,  L,  8.,  of 
Canton,  a  zealous  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  8ter- 
culiacecB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  trecB,  natives  of 
Eastern  Asia.  R.  ihyraoideat  the  only  intro- 
duced species,  is  a  very  handsome  tree  with 
white  or  cruam-colored  flowers  and  alternate, 
broadly-lanceolate  leaves.  Introduced  from 
China  in  1826. 

Reflexed.  Abruptly  bent  outwards,  or  back- 
wards. 

Refracted.  Bent  suddenly,  so  as  to  appear 
broken  at  the  bend. 

Rege'lia.  Named  after  Dr.  E,  Regal,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.    Nat.  Ord.  MyrUuxa. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  with  the 
habit  of  Beattforlia,  natives  of  western 
Australia.  R.  cUiata,  the  only  Introduced 
species,  forms  a  handsome  spreading,  more  or 
less  pubescent  or  hairy  shrub,  with  bright  red 
flowers  in  small  dense  globular  heads.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 
Introduced  in  1874. 

Regular.  Uniform  and  symmetrical  in  shape  of 
structure. 
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Rehma'nnia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Reh- 
mann,  a  physician  of  St.  Petersburgh,  1779- 
1831.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophtUariacetB. 

A  genus  of  two  species  of  hardy  perennial 
plants,  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  jR.  Chin- 
ensia  is  a  very  handsome,  dwarf-growing  plant, 
producing  in  summer  large  tubular  flowers  of 
a  purplish  color  striped  with  a  darker  hue.  It 
succeeds  best  planted  in  a  moist,  shady  border, 
and  requires  to  be  wintered  under  glass.  It 
is  increased  by  cuttings.    Syn.  R.  glutinosa. 

Rei'dia.  An  honorary  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor- 
bicuxoB. 

A  genus  of  about  a  dozen  species  of  green- 
house shrubs,  allied  to  PkyUarUhua,  and  by 
some  authors  included  under  that  genus. 
They  are  small  bushes,  having  slender  twigs 
furnished  with  numerous  small,  entire  leaves, 
bearing  in  their  axils,  either  singly  or  in 
dusters,  small  greenish  or  whitish  flowers 
tipped  with  pink.  Some  of  the  species  are 
very  pretty,  though  not  considered  useful 
flowering  plants.  They  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  East  Indies.  They  were  first  introduced 
in  1864,  and  are  propagated  by  root  cuttings. 

Reindeer  Moss.    See  Lichen. 

Reine'ckea.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  Reinecke,  a 
successful  cultivator  of  tropical  plants.  Nat. 
Ord.  LOiacea. 

jR.  cornea,  fonnerly  called  Sanseviera  camea, 
the  only  known  species,  is  a  very  pretty,  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial  inhabiting  the  marshy 
distriote  of  Japan.  It  has  grassy  leaves  six 
inches  to  a  foot  long,  from  the  midst  of  which 
arises  a  flower  stalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
bearing  a  number  of  rose-colored,  or  purple, 
fragrant  flowers,  each  seated  in  the  axil  of  a 
bract.  The  plante  are  well  adapted  for  the 
aquarium  or  margins  of  fountains.  A  beauti- 
ful variegated  variety  is  in  cultivation,  but 
requires  to  be  pot-bound,  or  grown  in  poor 
sandy  soil,  or  lime-rubbish,  to  retain  ito  varie- 
gation.   Propagated  by  offsets. 

Rein  Orchis.    See  Hahenaria. 

Reinwa'rdtia.  Named  after  K,  O.  K.  Rexn- 
wardt,  once  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Leyden.    Nat.  Ord.  lAnaceiE, 

A  genus  found  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
India,  consisting  of  three  species  which  were 
formerly  included  under  Linum^  but  from 
which  they  differ  botanically.  R.  triginvm 
(syn.  Linum)  is  an  erect  branching,  deciduous- 
leaved  bush  cultivated  for  ite  handsome  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches 
across  and  are  all  the  more  highly  prized  that 
they  are  produced  freely  in  winter.  Easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  pieces  of  the  creep- 
ing root.  R.  tetragmum  is  a  later  introduction 
from  the  mountains  of  India.  It  has  alternate, 
deep  green  leaves,  Ite  beautiful  yellow  and 
orange  flowers  being  borne  five  or  six  at  a 
time  on  each  branch,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes.  It  is  an  excellent  free-flowering 
winter  green-house  plant. 

Rena'nthera.  From  ren^  a  kidney,  and  anthera, 
an  anther  or  pollen- bag;  in  allusion  to  the 
kidney  or  renlform  shape  of  the  anthers  or 
pollen  masses.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  mostly 
rare,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  R.  Liywii  is  a 
remarkable  species,  a  native  of  Borneo.  This 
species  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  has  leaves 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  with  pendulous 
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flower  stems  ten  or  twelve  feet  In  length, 
clothed  with  numerous  large,  conspicuous 
flowers,  resembling  some  large  insect.  It  is 
allied  to  Vanda^  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
high,  moist  temperature.    Introduced  in  1843. 

Renlform.    Kidney-shaped  in  outline. 

Repena.    Creeping. 

Replioate.    Folded  backwards. 

Resoue  Grass.  Bromus  Schrasderi.  A  valuable 
forage  grass,  thriving  in  any  soil,  but  prefer- 
ring that  which  is  wet  or  moist. 

Reae'da.  Mignonette.  From  reaedo,  to  calm 
or  appease.  The  Latins  considered  Ite  appli- 
cation useful  in  external  bruises.  Nat.  Ord. 
ReaedaoecB.  For  description  of  this  genus  see 
Mignonette. 

Reseda'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs,  with  alternate,  entire,  or  pin- 
natelv-dividefl  leaves,  and  minute  gland-like 
stipules.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  Europe, 
northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  but  a  very 
few  occur  in  southern  Africa  and  northwest 
America.  R.  hUeoUit  the  wild  yellow-weed, 
or  Dyer'Ehweed,  was  formerly  in  g^reat  demand, 
affording,  as  it  does,  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  order  contains  about  six  genera  and 
thirty  species. 

Resin  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Bursera 
cuywminatat  and  B.  gumm\fera,  Damnuxra  Att»» 
traUa,  GuicLcum  officinale^  ete. 

Restharro^r.    See  Ononis. 

Restla'cesB.  A  natural  order  of  perennial  herbs, 
with  horizontal  or  creeping  rhizomes,  mostly 
natives  of  Australia  and  southern  Africa.  The 
order  comprises  twenty  genera  and  about  230 
species,  few  of  which  are  of  any  horticultural 
value.  Reatio  and  WiUdenowia  are  the  best 
known  examples. 

Re'stio.  From  reatia,  cord ;  alluding  to  the  use 
of  the  plants  in  South  Africa.  The  grass-like 
plants  of  thisgenus  are  used  as  cord  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  species  are  only  of 
botanical  interest. 

Restre'pia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joseph  K 
Reatrep,  a  naturalist  who  traveled  in  South 
America.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidcuxm. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  from 
Central  America.  They  are  very  pretty  little 
plants,  with  curious,  many-colored  flowers. 
They  are  of  easy  culture  in  a  cool  house.  They 
all  flower  freely  in  summer,  and  should  be 
grown  in  poto  in  leaf  mould  and  sphagnum 
moss.  They  were  flrst  introduced  in  1843, 
and  are  propagated  by  division. 

Resupinate.  Inverted  in  position,  appearing 
as  if  upside  down. 

Resurrection  Plant.  A  popular  name  given  to 
AnaaUUica  Hisrochuntina  and  SelagineUa  lepi- 
dophyUa. 

Reticulate.    Besembling  net-work. 

Retino'spora.  Japan  Cypress.  From  f«(tne, 
resin,  and  «|pora,  spore  or  seed.  Nat.  Ord. 
ConifcrtB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  hardy  evergreens, 
mostly  dwarf  and  compact,  particularly 
adapted  for  lawn  decoration.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  Cupreaaua,  and  are  propagat«>'d 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Japanese  Betino- 
sporas  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  small 
evergreen  trees.  They  are  flne  subjeete  for  the 
lawn,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  Tork, 
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and  make  very  pretty  hedges,  especially  R. 
obtuaa  aurea.  They  are  worthy  of  being  largely 
planted.  Introduced  In  1864.  This  genus  is 
placed  by  some  botanists  under  ChanuBcyparis. 

Retnae.    Terminating  In  a  round  end. 

Revolute.  BoUed  back;  as  certain  tendrils, 
and  the  sides  and  ends  of  some  leaves. 

Rhamna'oese.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  inhabiting  warm  and  tropical  regions. 
The  branches  are  often  thorny  or  prickly, 
with  the  flowers  Id  axillary  or  terminal  clus- 
ters, cymes  or  panicles.  The  most  useful 
genera,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  are 
Rhammts,  and  ZizyphuBt  the  species  of  which 
yield  medicinal  juices.  Rhanmua  davuricuaf 
and  R.  tinctoriufi,  yieiri  the  famous  Qreen  In- 
digo, the  Lo-Kao  of  China,  quantities  of  which 
have  been  imported  into  Lyons  and  used  for 
dyeing  silks,  the  shades  of  green  Imparted  by 
It  being  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  order 
consists  of  about  forl^  genera  and  over  four 
hundred  species.  Well-known  examples  are 
Rhamnu8j  Ceanolhua,  Cobletia,  PhylicOj  and 
Hovenia. 

Rha'mnus.  Buckthorn.  From  rhnm,  a  Celtic 
word  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches.  Nat.  Ord. 
KhamnaceoB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  and 
green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  the  more  use- 
ful and  common  being  R.  caiharticwi,  common 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  much  grown  as  a 
hedge  plant.  The  fruit  of  this  species  was 
formerly  In  great  demand  for  Its  medicinal 
properties.  The  Alder  Buckthorn,  R.  Fran- 
mUa,  affords  a  coloring  matter,  and  the  most 
Important  commercial  product  of  the  genus  is 
the  dyeing  material  used  by  calico  printers, 
and  known  as  Yellow-berries,  or  Persian  Ber- 
ries, considerable  quantities  of  which  are  an- 
nually Imported  from  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia.  Although  usually  ascribed  to  R.  in- 
fedoriua,  they  are  probably  collected  Indis- 
criminately from  several  species,  the  unripe 
fruits  alone  being  gathered.  R.  Carolinianc^ 
(Indian  Cherry)  forms  small  bushes,  which  In 
summer  are  covered  all  over  with  small 
greenish  flowers,  unripe  and  ripe  small,  but 
very  ornamental,  red  and  black  fruit  In  im- 
mense profusion.  R,  crocea,  is  widely  dis- 
tributed on  the  Pacific  coast,  tr6m  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Sacramento  to  Arizona.  It  most 
frequently  occurs  as  a  low,  spreading  bush, 
Ave  to  ten  feet  high,  though  in  some  localities 
it  becomes  quite  arborescent,  with  a  trunk 
ten  Inches  In  diameter.  R,  inmUariSy  of 
Greene,  is  thought  by  Professor  Sargent  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species,  and  which  he 
proposes  to  call  R.  crocea,  var.  itiAularia.  It 
is  one  of  the  Mexican  species,  and  Is  found  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  and  Cedar  Islands,  oiT  the 
Callfornian  coast,  and  also  on  the  mainland 
(Santa  Cruz  Mountains).  It  bears  black,  bilo- 
cular  fruit,  and  is  a  much  larger  plant  in  every 
way.  More  Infonuation  than  now  exists, 
based  upon  field  observation  upon  the  differ- 
ent California  species  of  Bhamnus,  is  very 
deslrat»le.  Proper  limitations  of  the  different 
species  and  varieties  are  still  doubtful,  and 
really  nothing  is  known  of  the  life  histories  of 
these  plants. 

Rhaplildo'phora.  From  raphido8,  a  needle,  and 
phero,  to  bear;    alluding  tu  the  needle-like 
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hairs  which  abound  In  all  parts  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea, 

A  large  genus  of  climbing  stove-house 
shrubs,  with  very  large  rooting  branches, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Pacific  Islands.  A  few  species 
are  cultivated  In  plant-stoves  to  cover  walls 
or  dead  stems  of  trees,  but  they  are  rather 
coarse,  except  in  large  collections. 

Rbapidophylliun.  From  rhapi8y  a  needle,  and 
phyUon,  a  leaf ;  in  reference  to  its  resemblance 
to  the  genus  Bhapls,  both  producing  suckers 
freely — a  character  by  no  means  common  in 
the  Palm  family. 

R,  Hystrix  (Blue  Palmetto),  a  low-growing 
species  with  a  short  erect  or  creeping  trunk, 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is 
known  In  cultivation  as  Chamcaropa  Hysirix, 

Rhaphio^epis.  Indian  Hawthorn.  From  rhapia, 
a  needle,  and  lepia^  a  scale ;  alluding  to  the 
subulate  bracts.  Erroneously  spelled  Raphio- 
lepia.    Nat.  Ord.  RoaacetB. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  found  in  China 
and  Japan.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  CrcUcBgua, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
flowers  being  produced  in  panicles  instead  of 
cl usters.  R.  Indica  and  its  varieties  are  nearly 
smooth  evergreen  shrubs,  with  short  terminal 
panicles  of  white  or  pink-tinted  flowers  of  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Hawthorn.  They  have 
been  Introduced  into  the  green-house.  R, 
Japonica,  is  a  beautiful  large-leaved  species, 
forming  a  bush  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
commonlv  cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  who 
plant  it  either  with  Azaleas  and  other  bushes, 
or  singly,  as  It  forms  a  beautiful  object  when 
covered  with  its  numerous  bouquets  of  dark 
crimson  flowers.  Hardy  in  the  yicinity  of 
New  York  with  slight  protection.  They  are 
propagated  by  seed.  First  Introduced  in  1664. 

Rha'plB.  From rAapis,  a  needle;  referring  to 
the  needle-like  segments  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  PalnuicecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  closely  allied  to 
Chamarops,  They  are  nearly  all  natives  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  mostly  of  awarf  habit  and 
slender  growth.  One  of  the  species,  R.flabel- 
liformia,  is  popularly  known  as  Battan  Palm, 
and  furnishes  the  walking  canes  so  common 
on  the  streets.  R.  hvmilu8f  is  a  rare  and  beau- 
tiful species,  not  often  seen  In  collections, 
and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  First  lnti*o- 
duced  In  1765. 

Rhapo'ntlciun.  From  Rha,  the  old  Greek  name 
for  Bhubarb,  and  Ponticua,  of  Pontus.  Nat. 
Ord.  OomposiUB. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  ohe 
or  two  of  which  are  cultivated  In  fuU  collec- 
tions of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  R.  cyrui- 
roidea,  a  species  introduced  from  the  I^renees, 
growing  three  or  more  feet  in  height,  has  a 
stout  stem  and  large  leaves,  covered  under- 
neath with  silvery  down.  R.  pvJchrum, 
is  another  very  showy  species  from  the  Cau- 
casus. They  are  suitable  plants  for  borders, 
the  margins  of  groups,  or  for  isolation,  and 
are  easily  increased  by  division. 

Rhea.  A  name  given  to  Bahmeria  nivea,  and  B. 
tUilia. 

Rhe'am.     Bhubarb.     From  Rha,  the  Bussian 
name  of  the  river  Volga,  near  which  the  Bhu- 
barb was  found.    Nat.  Ord.  PolugonctcecB. 
Some  of  the  species  of  this  well-known  genus 
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have  been  cultivated  from  the  earlieet  ages 
for  the  medioinal  properties  they  possess. 
Dioscorides,  who  was  physician  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  wrote  on  its  qualities,  and  recom- 
mended it  for  use.  The  Turkish  Bhubcurb,  so 
largely  employed  in  medicine,  is  the  root  of 
R.  pcUmatumy  a  native  of  China,  and  is  sent  to 
Europe  through  Bussia,  bythewayof  Klachta. 
It  was  formerly  imported  from  Natolia,  whence 
the  name  Turkey  Bhubarb.  The  Turks  get  the 
credit  of  producing  this  important  article  of 
commerce,  when,  in  reality,  it  only  passes 
through  their  country.  An  inferior  article 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  this  drug  is  grown 
throughout  southern  Europe.  The  Bhubarb 
of  our  gardens  is  a  hybrid  of  R,  Rhaponticumt 
a  native  of  Asia,  but  of  what  particular  part 
is  not  known,  nor  the  time  of  its  introduction. 
It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Dr. 
Fotherglll  in  1778,  but  did  not  come  into 
general  use  as  a  culinary  vegetable  until 
several  years  later.  As  a  market  crop  it  has 
only  been  cultivated  about  fiftv  years.  Many 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  for  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  British  gardeners. 
8ome  of  the  varieties,  under  high  cultivation, 
produce  enormous  leaf  stems ;  the  size,  how- 
ever, is  largely  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The 
roots  of  R,  pcumatum,  and  22.  officinale,  furnish 
the  Bhubarb  of  commerce,  and  JR.  Rhaponti- 
cum  is  also  cultivated  extensively  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  Several  of  the  species  are  very 
handsome,  both  in  their  foliage  and  inflores- 
cence; notably  12.  no&tZe,  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
one  that  is  highly  prized  as  a  decorative  plant. 
The  radical  leaves  are  large  and  glossy,  bright- 
green  in  color,  with  red  stems  and  nerves. 
The  chief  beauty,  however,  is  In  the  bracts  or 
stipules  on  the  flower  stems ;  these  are  of  a 
delicate  straw  color,  shining,  semi-transpar- 
ent, concave  and  imbricating,  so  as  to  entirely 
conceal  the  greenish  flowers,  the  upper  bracts 
being  delicately  edged  with  pink.  Dr.  Hooker, 
speaking  of  this  Sikklm  species  as  he  saw  it 
growing  wild,  says  that  it  has  such  a  singular 
and  showy  appearance,  that  its  Introduction 
into  cultivation  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  He 
thus  describes  the  plant:  "The  individual 
plants  of  R.  nobUe,  are  upward  of  a  yard  high, 
and  form  conical  towers  of  the  most  delicate 
straw-colored,  shining,  semi-transparent,  con- 
cave, imbricating  bracts,  the  upper  of  which 
have  pink  edges;  the  large,  bright,  glossy, 
shining  green  radical  leaves,  with  red  petioles 
and  nerves,  forming  a  broad  base  to  the  whole. 
On  turning  up  the  bracts,  the  beautiful  mem- 
]>raneous,  fragile  pink  stipules  are  seen  like 
red  tissue  paper,  and  within  these  again  the 
short<branrhed  panicles  of  insigniflcant  green 
flowers.  The  root  is  very  long,  often  many 
feet,  and  winds  among  the  rocks ;  it  is  as  thick 
as  the  arm,  and  bright  yellow  inside.  After 
flowering,  the  stem  lengthens,  the  bracts 
separate  one  from  another,  become  coarse, 
red  brown,  withered  and  torn ;  flnally,  as  the 
fruit  ripens  they  fall  away,  leaving  a  ragged- 
looking  stem,  covered  with  panicles  of  deep 
brown,  pendulous  fruits.  In  the  winter  these 
naked  black  stems,  projecting  from  the  beet- 
ling cliffs,  or  towering  above  the  snow,  are  in 
dismal  keeping  with  the  surrounding  desola- 
tion of  the  season.  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
eat  the  pleasantly  acid  stems,  and  call  them 
Chuka" 
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Bhxtbabb  is  a  plant  found  in  every  well 
appointed  garden.  It  is  of  the  easiest  oul* 
ture,  and  will  grow  in  open  sunshine  or 
partial  shade ;  but  for  its  best  development  a 
deep,  rich,  well-drained  soil  in  open  sunshine 
is  indispensable.  When  wanted  for  private 
use  a  couple  of  dozen  plants,  which  can  be 
procured  cheaply  from  almost  any  nursery- 
man, is  the  best  way  to  get  a  supply ;  but 
when  wanted  in  quantity  fur  market  purposes, 
the  cheapest  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  March 
or  April  in  well-prepared  and  richly  manured 
land  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  When  the  plants 
come  up  so  as  to  hav.e  covered  the  ground, 
thin  them  out  to  two  or  three  inches  apart ; 
and  again  later  in  the  season,  say  by  August,  to 
two  feet  apart,  so  that  they  will  now  stand  two 
feet  between  the  plants  and  four  feet  between 
the  rows.  The  last  thinnings,  if  needed,  may 
be  used  for  making  permanent  plantations. 
Another  plan  of  raising  Bhubarb  m>m  seed  is 
as  follows :  About  the  middle  of  March  sow 
the  seeds  thicldy  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  in 
light,  flbrous  soil,  such  as  leaf  mould,  so  that 
the  young  plants  will  make  fibres  freely,  and 
thus  be  easily  transplanted.  One  pound  of 
seed  will  be  enough  to  sow  six  3x6  sashes,  and 
will  give  about  one  thousand  plants.  In  four 
or  flve  weeks  after  sowing,  the  plants  will  be  fit 
for  transplanting,  which  may  be  done  in  richly- 
prepared  beds  of  six  rows  each,  at  a  distance 
of  one  foot  each  way.  By  fall  they  will  have 
made  fine,  well-ripened  roots,  which  may  be 
thinned  out  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  leaving 
the  plants  that  stand  at  four  feet  between  the 
plants  and  six  feet  between  the  rows.  The 
plants  that  have  not  been  moved  will  give  a 
partial  crop  the  next  year,  or  in  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  months  after  the  seed  was  sown. 
The  roots  lifted  out  as  thinnings  should  be 
planted,  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  for  a  per- 
manent crop,  at  the  same  distances  apart; 
but,  having  been  disturbed,  they  will  make  a 
weaker  growth,  and  no  crop  should  be  taken 
the  first  year  of  planting,  as  removing  the 
leaves  of  course  weakens  the  newly-planted 
root,  which  has  not  yet  vigor  enough  to  en- 
dure it.  The  second  year  after  planting,  how- 
ever, a  full  crop  will  be  obtained.  If  the  ground 
has  been  in  a  proper,  well-pulverized  and 
enriched  condition.  The  most  profitable  and 
simple  part  of  Bhubarb  growing  is  by  forcing, 
after  a  supply  of  large  roots  has  been  obtained ; 
and  if  forcing  is  to  oe  continued,  a  succession 
of  such  supply  should  always  be  on  hand,  as 
the  roots,  after  forcing,  are  worthless.  All 
that  Is  necessary  in  forcing  Bhubarb  is  to  take 
the  large  three  or  four-year-old  roots  from  the 
open  field,  which,  if  well-grown,  will  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
pack  them  upright  as  closely  as  they  can  be 
wedged  together  (with  light  soil  shaken  in  to 
fill  the  interstices  between  the  roots)  under 
the  stage  or  benches  of  the  green-house,  or 
in  a  warm  cellar,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  place 
where  there  is  a  growing  temperature;  say 
an  average  of  sixty  degrees.  But  little  water 
is  needed,  and  none  until  the  Bhubarb  shows 
signs  of  healthy  growth.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  light ;  in  fact,  the  stems  being  blanched  by 
being  grown  in  the  dark,  are  much  more 
tender  than  when  grown  in  the  light  and  air 
of  the  open  garden,  and  are  therefore  more 
valuable,  besides  being  forced  at  a  season 
(from  January  to  April)  when  they  are  not 
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obtainable  In  the  open  ground  in  the  Northern 
States.  Many  of  our  market  gardeners  and 
florists,  who,  once  having  a  supply  of  Bhubarb 
roots,  pack  them  under  the  benches  of  the 
green-house,  where  vegetable  or  flowering 
plants  are  grown,  realize  nearly  as  much 
profit  from  the  space  under  the  stage  (usually 
useless)  as  on  it.  It  is  also  forwarded  In 
another  way  by  those  who  have  no  green- 
house. The  roots  are  taken  up  in  the  ffSl  and 
packed  closely  together,  as  is  done  in  forc- 
ing, in  what  is  known  as  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  which  is  covered  with  leaves  thick 
enough  to  keep  out  the  frost.  By  March  1st 
the  leaves  are  all  removed,  except  two  or 
three  inches,  when  sashes  are  put  on  the 
frame  or  pit.  By  this  forwarding  process 
Bhubarb  may  be  had  from  three  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  that  grown  out  of  doors.  We 
have  in  this  article  recommended  raising  Bhu- 
barb from  seed,  as  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  way ;  and  experience  has  shown  us 
tnat  the  varieties  raised  from  seeds  of  either  the 
"St.  Martin's,"  "Victoria"  or  •^Linnaeus," 
come  true  enough  to  the  originals  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Tliose,  however,  who  are 
particular  to  nave  these  kinds  exactly  correct, 
can  obtain  them  by  division. 

Rhenmaliam  Root.    See  Jtfftmonia. 

Rha'zia.  Deer  Grass,  Meadow  Beauty.  From 
rhfadH^  a  rupture ;  from  its  astringent  qualities 
it  is  supposed  to  cure  ruptures.  Nat.  Ord. 
IfelcutomooMB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  pretty  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  common  in  sandy  swamps 
from  New  York  west  and  south.  The  flowers 
are  bright  pink,  large  and  showy.  The  plants 
do  not  grow  above  six  inches  to  one  foot  in 
height,  but,  from  their  branching  habit,  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground  with  foliage  and 
flowers. 

XUiliiaoa'ntliua.  From  rhi»^  r^iiuM,  the  nose, 
and  Aoamtlwm ;  alluding  to  the  curious  shape 
of  the  Acanthus-like  corolla.  Nat.  Ord.  Aoomt 
ihace(B. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  shrubs,  natives  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  R.  cammunia,  the  best 
known  species,  forms  a  neat  bush  bearing 
panicles  of  white  flowers  and  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  JutUcia  namUa. 

Rhiiui'ntlins.  Tellow  Battle.  "Fromrhia,  rhinoat 
the  nose,  and  anihos,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the 
form  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulari- 
acea, 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  natives  of  Europe, 
northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are 
interesting  only  as  growing  generally  in  poor 
wet  land,  and  as  being  more  or  less  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  grasses.  R.  Crista-gaXU  is  one 
of  our  rare  native  plants,  being  found  only  on 
the  White  Mountains,  the  alpine  regions  of 
the  Boc^  Mountains,  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  northward.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  meadows 
near  East  Haven,  Conn.,  probably  introduced 
in  both  localities. 

RUnope'taltiiii.  From  rMs,  rhinos^  a  nose,  and 
petdion,  a  petal ;  base  of  the  upper  sepal.  Nat. 
Ord.  lAliacem. 

R.  Karelinit  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
small  bulbous  plant  from  tlie  Ural  Mountains. 
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Its  flowers  are  pale  pink,  spotted,  somewhat 
resembling  the  FrinUaria,  though  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  minority  of  its  allies.  It  grows 
freely  if  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Lily,  and  is  propagated  by  offsets.  It  was 
Introduced  in  1834. 

Rhlpido'pterla.  From  rhipia,  a  fan,  and  pteriat 
a  fern;  referring  to  the  formation  of  the 
fronds.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Ferns  allied  to  Polyhotrya, 
but  differing  in  habit.  The  species  are  curi- 
ous little  creeping  plants,  with  small  fronds 
from  one  to  three  inches  high.  They  are  con- 
flned  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
They  are  grown  in  the  hot-house. 

Rliipo'goniun.  From  rhipa,  a  rod,  and  gonu^  a 
knee  or  joint;  in  allusion  to  the  jointed 
stalk.    Nat.  Ord.  LUicuxa. 

Ornamental  green-house  evergreen  climbers 
from  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  white, 
disposed  in  axillary  dusters,  not  unlike  Myr- 
aiphyttum,  R,  album,  was  introduced  in  18»), 
and  is  propagated  by  cutting. 

Rhlp'salia.  Coral  Cactus.  From  rhtpa,  a  wil- 
low branch ;  referring  to  the  flexible  branches. 
Nat.  Ord.  Cadacem, 

Very  curious  succulent  plants,  which  are 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. As  the  Opuntias  may  be  said  to  be  all 
leaves,  and  the  different  kinds  of  tree  Gereus 
idl  stem,  so  the  Bhipealis  may  be  said  to  be 
all  branches ;  for  the  whole  plant  consists  of 
a  series  of  short,  round,  articulated  branches, 
spreading  in  all  directions.  The  flowers  of 
this  genus  differ  from  those  of  Cacti  gener- 
ally, in  being  small  and  not  very  handsome ; 
they  are  generally  pale  yellow.  They  are 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  require  the  same 
soil  and  treatment  as  other  Cactaceous  plants. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.    Introduced  in  1818. 

Rhisome.  A  prostrate,  more  or  less  subterra- 
nean stem,  producing  roots  and  leafy  shoots. 

Rhiso'phora.  Mangrove.  From  rlwBC^  a  root, 
and  phoreOf  to  bear ;  the  branches  send  down 
roots  like  the  Banyan  Tree.  Nat.  Ord.  Rhi- 
eophoraoeoB, 

The  best  known  species  of  this  genus  is  a 
large  tree  inhabiting  the  muddy  swamps  close 
to  the  sea-shore  in  tropical  climates.  Its  in- 
teresting cliaracter  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Hamilton:  **In  the  economy  of  Nature  the 
Mangrove  performs  a  most  important  part, 
wresting  annually  fresh  portions  of  the  land 
from  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  adding 
them  to  the  domain  of  man.  This  is  effected 
in  a  twofold  manner ;  by  the  progressive  ad- 
vance of  their  roots,  and  by  the  atrial  germi- 
nation of  their  seeds,  which  do  not  leave  their 
lofty  position  till  they  have  assumed  the  form 
of  actual  trees,  and  drop  into  the  water  with 
their  roots  ready  prepared  to  take  possession 
of  the  mud,  in  advance  of  their  parent  stems. 
The  progression  by  means  of  the  roots  is 
effected  by  fresh  roots,  which  issue  from  the 
trunk  at  some  distance  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  arching  down,  penetrate  the 
mud,  establishing  themselves  as  the  pioneers 
of  fresh  invasions  of  the  retiring  element.  In 
this  manner  the  plants,  after  their  descent 
from  the  parent  trees,  continue  during  their 
early  years  to  advance  steadily  forward,  till 
they  have  obtained  a  height  of  about  flfteen 
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feet,  and  gained  a  position  considerably  in 
advance  of  their  parent  trunks.  After  this, 
fewer  additions  are  made  to  the  roots,  but 
the  head  begins  to  expand  in  everv  direction, 
spreading  its  branches  on  all  sides.  These 
branches,  in  their  turn,  send  down,  long,  slen- 
der roots,  like  those  of  the  Banyan  Tree 
{Ficu8  Indica),  which,  rapidly  elongating,  de- 
scend from  all  heights,  and  reaching  the 
water,  penetrate  the  mud,  becoming  in  time, 
independent  trees.  Thus  a  complicated  laby- 
rinth is  at  length  formed."  The  fruit  of  the 
species  is  edible,  and  its  fermented  juice  is 
made  Into  a  light  wine.  In  Borneo  a  coarse, 
bitter  salt  is  extracted  from  their  aerial  roots. 

Rhiaophora'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves 
and  axillary  flowers,  closely  allied  to  Oombre- 
taoecB  and  Lythrcusea.  The  order  contains 
about  fourteen  genera,  the  chief  of  which  are 
HahpekUvm  and  Rhizophora. 

Rhoda'ntlie.  From  vKodon^  a  rose,  and  aitUhos^ 
a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  flower- 
heads.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoeiiUB, 

A  very  beautiful  genus  of  half-hardy  an- 
nuals found  in  western  Australia.  R,  Man- 
gUsii  and  its  yarletlos  have  white,  rose,  crim- 
son, and  purple  flowers.  These  plants  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  border  In  summer, 
or  the  conservatory  or  green-house  in  winter, 
as  they  come  into  flower  early,  and  continue 
for  a  long  time.  The  flowers,  if  gathered 
when  voung  and  dried  in  the  shade,  will  re- 
tain their  beauty  during  the  winter,  making 
them  valuable  for  bouquets  of  dried  flowers. 
For  perfection  of  growth  in  the  border,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March  In  the  green- 
house or  a  hot-bed,  and  carefully  grown  on  in 
small  pots  until  all  danger  from  frosts  Is  past, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
border.  For  winter  flowering  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  August  or  Sentember.  Introduced 
by  Capt.  Mangles  in  1832. 

Rho'dea.    See  Rohdea, 

Bhodi&la.  From  rhodon,  a  rose.  Nat.  Ord. 
CrassulaceeB. 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  separated  from 
Sedum,  on  account  of  their  bearing  fertile  and 
barren  flowers  on  distinct  plants. 

Rliodochi'ton.  A  genus  of  ScrophulariaofiB, 
differing  but  little  from  Lophoapermum,  the 
calyx  being  less  divided  and  the  corolla  not 
so  open. 

R.  volubUe,  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
climber  either  for  the  green-house  or  for  sum- 
mer decoration  in  the  flower-garden.  It  can 
be  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  Introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1883. 

Rhodode'ndron.  Bose  Bay.  From  rhodon,  a 
rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree.  Nat.  Ord.  Ehieacea. 
A  genus  of  well-known  evergreen  shrubs 
and  low-growing  trees,  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  flowers  and  thick,  luxuriant,  glossy 
foliage.  The  species  are  widely  diffused,  be- 
ing indigenous  to  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  Indies.  Some  of  the  species  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  others  require  the  pro- 
tection of  the  green-house.  Of  our  native 
species  R.  maximum  ^Great  Laurel),  common 
from  Maine  to  Ohio,  is  a  tall-growing  shrub, 
with  leaves  from  four  to  ten  Inches  long,  very 
thick  and  glossy.  The  flowers  are  a  light 
rose  color,  nearly  white,  with  greenish  throat. 
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and  spotted  with  yellow  or  light  red.  R. 
Oalawbiense,  common  on  the  Alleghanies  from 
Pennsylvania  southward,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flowers  most  profusely.  It  seldom  grows 
above  four  feet  high,  but  forms  a  symmetri- 
cal shrub,  exceedingly  ornamental  for  a  lawn 
giant.  This  species  is  the  parent  of  all  our 
ardy  varieties,  having  been  hybridized  with 
the  Nepal  species,  R,  arbareum.  From  this 
cross  there  has  been  raised  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  kinds,  most  of  which  ai*e  hardy  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York.  The  varieties  In- 
clude colors  from  nearly  pure  white  to  dark 
crimson.  All  the  hardy  sorts  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture, growing  freely  in  almost  any  loamy  soil, 
but  they  prefer  a  moist  situation,  protected 
from  cold  winter  winds.  When  first  planted 
they  should  be  mulched  with  any  convenient 
material  that  will  prevent  evaporation  and 
keep  the  roots  moist  and  cool.  Several  fine 
species  have  been  introduced  from  the  Hima- 
layas, a  few  of  them  bearing  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  common  Bhododendron,  one  be- 
ing a  climber.  The  plants  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  bv  grafting.  Azalea, 
and  Rhodara,  are  Included  in  this  genus  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker. 

Rhodole'la.  From  rhodon,  a  rose ;  alluding  to 
the  color  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  HamameU' 
dacea. 

JR.  Championi  is  a  beautiful  green-house 
shrub,  rivalling  the  Oamellla,  but  of  a  very 
curious  structure.  It  forms  a  small,  ever- 
green tree,  but  would  probably  blossom  freely 
as  a  shrub.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  elliptic- 
ovate,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath. 
The  flower-heads  grow  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  two  Inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  enclosing 
a  large  number  of  stamens.  These  heads 
usufd^  consist  of  five  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  growing  in  the  woods  about  Hong 
Kong.    Introduced  in  1860. 

Rhodomy^rtns.  From  rhodont  a  rose,  and 
myrUM,  myrtle ;  In  allusion  to  the  rose-colored 
flowers,  and  its  alliance  to  the  Myrtle. 

A  genus  of  AfyrtocecB,  containing  a  few  spe- 
cies of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Eastern 
Australia,  tropical  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. R,  tamerUoaa,  the  only  cultivated 
species,  known  as  the  Hill  Gk>oseberry,  and 
Indian  Hill  Guava,  has  ovate-velvety  leaves, 
downy  beneath,  and  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers.  Introduced  from  China  in  1776,  under 
the  name  of  Myrtus  tomentoaa, 

Rhodo'ra.  From  rkodon,  a  rose;  alluding  to 
the  color  of  the  showy  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ericacea. 

R.  0anadmBi8,  the  only  species,  is  a  hand- 
some, low-growing  shrub,  with  oblong,  de- 
ciduous leaves,  whitish  and  downy  under- 
neath; the  showy,  rose-purple,  rarely  white 
flowers  appearing  rather  earlier  than  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  cold  woods  and 
swamps.  New  England  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
northward  on  the  mountains.  Included  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker  under  Rhododendron, 

Rhodotlia'nmufl.  From  rhodon^  a  rose,  and 
thamnoe,  a  shoot  or  branch.  Nat.  Ord.  SSri- 
eacea. 

This  genus  consists  of  a  solitary  species, 
found  in  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  long  known 
as  Rhododendron  ChammeietuB.  It  is  a  pretty, 
dwarf,  almost   prostrate,   evergreen  shrub, 
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with  small  oblong  leaves,  toothed  and  fringed 
on  the  margin,  and  solitary  pale  purple  flow- 
ers, produced  in  May  or  June. 

Rhodoty'ptui.  From  rkodon,  a  rose,  and  tiff>08, 
type.    Nat.  Ord.  RosdcetB. 

R,  hfrrioidea,  the  only  species  at  present 
known,  Is  a  slender-branching,  hardy,  ever- 
green shrub,  remarkable  for  its  large,  termi- 
nal, pure  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
an  AUhaa^  but  smaller.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
the  lawn,  contrasting  finely  with  the   Wei- 

feUa  and    other   hardy  ornamental  shrubs, 
ntroduced  from  Japan  in  1886.    Increased 
readily  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Rhoeo  discolor.  This  is  given  in  "  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening"  as  the  correct 
name  of  Trculeaccmiia  discolor, 

Rlioinboid.  Approaching  a  Bhomb  in  shape; 
applied  generally  to  leaves  or  petals. 

Rhopala.  From  Roupala,  the  Guianan  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  Proteacece, 

A  genus  of  South  American  trees  or  large 
shrubs,  having  simple  or  pinnate  coarse 
leaves,  conspicuous  for  their  terminal  or  axil- 
lary racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
often  covered  with  a  rich  brownish  wool.  A 
number  of  the  species  are  under  cultivation 
in  the  green-houses,  but  chiefly  in  botanical 
collections. 

Rhopalo'styliB.  From  rhopalon,  a  club,  and 
sttdos,  a  pillar;  alluding  to  the  club-shaped 
spadix.  A  genus  of  two  species  of  Palms, 
known  in  cultivation  as  Areca  Baueri  and 
Areca  {Ke/nHa)  aapida. 

Rhubarb.    See  Rheum. 

Rhus.  Sumach.  Derived  from  roua  in  Greek, 
which  is  from  rhudd,  a  Celtic  word  signifying 
red ;  alluding  to  the  color  of  the  fruit,  and 
also  of  the  leaves  of  some  species  in  autumn. 
Nat.  Ord.  AnacardiacecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  They  are  all  interesting  from  the  beau- 
tiful colors  their  leaves  assume  in  dying  off 
in  autumn.  R.  ^Toaricodendron,  and  Its  varieties, 
commonly  called  Poison  Ivy  or  Poison  Oak,  are 
about  as  dangerous  as  the  fabulous  Upas  Tree 
of  Java.  There  is,  however,  a  singular  fact 
connected  with  this  plant  that  makes  it  dis- 
tinctive; some  persons  can  handle  It  with 
impunity,  while  others,  from  the  slightest 
touch,  or  even  from  the  wind  blowing  over 
the  plant,  will  have  their  arms,  face  and 
bodies  fearfully  and  painfully  swollen  by  It. 
The  same  is  true,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
when  the  leaves  of  Celery  or  Parsnip  are 
touched  by  the  arms  or  face  when  damp.  R. 
venenata  or  Poison  Elder,  has  so  virulent  a  sap 
that  it  is  said  to  occasion  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion in  those  who  cut  it  down.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  is  R.  coHnus,  Mist  or 
Smoke  Tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  feathery  inflorescence. 
This  species  also  yields  the  yellow  dye-wood 
called  young  Fustic.  R.  vernicifera,  a  Japan 
species,  is  a  small  tree,  and  yields  the  famous 
Lacquer  so  extensively  employed  by  the 
Japanese  for  lacquering  various  articles  of 
furniture  and  small  ware.  It  exudes  from 
wounds  made  in  the  tree,  and  is  at  flrst  milky 
white,  but  becomes  darker,  and  ultimately 
black  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  mode  of  preparing  it ; 
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that  is  kept  a  profound  secret,  as  one  of  their 
sources  of  wealth.  R,  typhimi,  the  Stag-horn 
Sumach ;  R,  copaUina,  the  Dwarf  Sumach,  and 
R,  glabra^  generally  called  the  Smooth 
Sumach,  are  all  handsome  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  exceedingly  useful  and  valuable  in 
ornamental  planting  when  grown  in  a  mass 
and  kept  compact  by  occasional  shortening-in 
of  the  more  vigorous  upright  branches.  They 
can  be  planted  also  with  admirable  effect  as 
single  specimens  upon  the  lawn,  and  from  the 
habit  common  to  all  the  Sumachs,  of  spread- 
ing rapidly  from  underground  shoots,  they 
are  excellent  plants  for  clothing  rocky  banks, 
railroad  cuts,  and  otlier  rough  places,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  hold  the  soil  from  washing, 
and  to  shade  the  ground.  There  Is  a  variety 
of  R,  glabra  (var.  locinio^t),  with  deeply 
incised  leaflets,  discovered  many  years  ago  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  often 
seen  in  our  gardens,  parks,  etc.  The  various 
species  can  be  increased  from  seed,  but  a  sup- 
ply of  young  plants  can  be  much  more  readily 
obtained  by  cutting  up  pieces  of  the  stout 
roots  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches  in  length 
and  planting  them  in  nursery  rows.  Vigorous 
young  plants  of  a  size  flt  for  permanent  plant- 
ing can  be  obtained  by  this  method  in  a  year. 

Rhynoho'sia.  From  rhynchos^  a  beak ;  the  keel 
of  the  flower  is  beaked.  Nat.  Ord.  Legwni- 
noeoR, 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbs  and  under- 
shrubs,  mostly  of  a  twining  habit.  They  are 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  India,  and  are  plants  of  but 
little  beauty.  R.  preeatoria  has  pretty  little 
half-black  and  hali-scarlet  or  yellow  shining 
seeds,  which  the  Mexicans  string  into  neck- 
laces and  rosaries. 

Rhynohospe'nntim.  From  rhynchoa,  a  beak, 
and  spermo,  a  seed.    Nat.  Ordf.  ApoeynaoetB, 

R.  foammoidea  is  a  very  beautiful,  free* 
flowering  and  sweet-scented  green-house 
climber,  a  native  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
In  habit  it  resembles  the  Jasmine,  as  its  spe- 
ciflc  name  implies.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
requiring  only  ordinary  green-house  culture. 
A  variety  with  variegatedfoliage  is  very  orna- 
mental. It  was  introduced  in  1846,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Syn.  Trcuiielosper- 
mum. 

Rib.  The  principal  vein  or  nervure  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  petiole  into  a  leaf ;  also  any 
firm  longitudinal  elevation. 

Ribbon  Floi^er.   Cape.    SpatcUanthua  ^f>ecioatia. 

Ribbon  G-rass.     Phalaria  arundinaoea  pida. 

Ribbon  Tree.    Ploffianthua  betulinua. 

Ri^bee.  Currant,  Gooseberry.  From  Ribaa, 
the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  physicians,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
Rheum  ribea.    Nat.  Ord.  SaaM-agacea, 

Our  garden  varieties  of  Currants  have  all 
originated  from  R.  ruhrum,  a  native  of  north- 
em  Europe ;  and  the  same  species  is  also  indig- 
enous to  the  swamps  of  New  Hampshire, 
north,  and  west  to  Wisconsin.  The  berries  of 
,  this  shrub  are  uniformly  red  in  their  wild 
'  state.  The  white,  bronze,  and  other  varieties, 
have  been  produced  under  cultivation.  To 
the  Dutch  we  are  indebted  for  the  flrst 
endeavors  to  Improve  this  fruit  by  cultiva- 
tion, the  nurserymen  of  other  nations  having 
paid  but  litUe,  if  any,  attention  to  this  branch 
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of  fmit-oultnre.  At  what  date  any  of  our 
ohoioe  yarieties  were  produced  we  are  unable 
to  state ;  but  little  improvement  was  made, 
however,  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  the  Dutch  cultivated  a  white  Ourrant 
in  1729.  The  Blaclc  Currant,  R.  niarum,  is  a 
native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  ana  abounds 
in  the  woods  of  Bussia  and  Siberia.  Cultiva- 
tion has  added  but  little  to  its  quality;  its 
taste  is  peculiar,  and  to  most  persons  disa- 
greeable. It  is  used  chiefly  for  jellies. 
R.  aureum^  the  Buffalo  or  Missouri  Currant, 
is  an  ornamental  shrub,  remarkable  for 
the  spicy  fragrance  of  its  yellow  blossoms 
in  early  spring.  It  is  widely  cultivated,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  shrubs 
were  it  not  for  its  tendency  to  sucker  and 
spread  itself  beyond  bounds.  R.  acmgumeumy  is 
another  ornamental  variety,  with  rich  crim- 
son flowers,  the  plant  growing  to  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  Gooseberry,  R,Gro88u- 
laria,  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  from 
Virginia  northward,  and  west  to  Wisconsin, 
and  also  of  northern  Europe.  From  this  spe- 
cies most  of  our  garden  varieties  have  origi- 
nated. The  natural  fruit  is  small,  and  has 
less  flavor  than  the  cultivated  sorts.  The 
English  have  made  great  improvements  in  the 
Gooseberry.  Their  favorite  sorts  are  not 
adapted  to  this  climate,  however,  owing  to 
their  tendency  to  mildew.  An  exception  to 
this,  however.  Is  found  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
where  some  English  mechanics  grow  them  in 
great  perfection.  P.  hirteUum  is  a  smooth- 
fruitea  species,  common  in  moist  grounds 
from  New  England  to  Illinois.  Under  culti- 
vation this  species  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  its  varieties  are  now  generally 
grown  in  our  gardens.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies with  rough  or  prickly  frult»  common 
throughout  the  Northern  States;  they  are, 
however,  of  little  value  for  their  fruit. 

Rib  Grass.  The  common  name  of  PUmkigo 
lanceokUa, 

Rioe.    The  common  name  of  Oryza  aoHoa. 

Rioe.    Canada  or  Indian.    ZieaiMa  aqwUuxn, 

Rioe  Flower.    The  genus  Pimdia. 

Rice-paper  Plant.      Chinese,  AraUa  or  Fataia 

Rioe-paper  Plant.    Malay.    See  Scavokt. 

Rioe.    Water  or  Wild.    Zizania  aqualica. 

Rioha'rdia.  Calla,  Egvptian  Lily,  Lily  of  the 
Nile.  Named  after  L.  C.  Richard,  an  eminent 
French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea. 

CaUa,  the  popular  name  of  this  genus,  was 
given  to  it  by  Pliny.  There  are  but  five 
species,  all  natives  of  Africa.  The  CaUa,  or 
Richardia  Africana,  or  ^ihiopioa  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1731.  It  Is  a  well-known 
plant  of  easy  culture;  the  only  particular 
attention  it  requires  is  constant  watering, 
and  as  warm  a  room  as  can  conveniently  be 
given  it.  The  Calla  is  largely  grown  for  win- 
ter flowers,  and  is  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Although  it  will  grow  and  flower  during  the 
entire  season  without  resting,  if  sufficiently 
fed,  by  being  re-potted,  yet  it  is  more  proflta- 
ble  to  dry  it  partially  off,  say  from  June  1st  to 
October  1st.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  the 
pots  on  their  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rains 
from  wetting  the  soil,  and  covering  them 
slightly  with  hay  or  moss,  so  as  to  k<^p  the 
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sun  from  drying  the  roots  too  much ;  or,  If  a 
position  of  partial  shade  can  be  had,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  covering  the  pots.  The  rootB 
thus  rested  will  flower  more  abundantly  and 
produce  fewer  leaves,  and  thus  twice  the 
number  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
same  space.  It  is  not  well  to  give  the  CaUa 
too  much  pot  room,  else  too  much  foliage  is 
produced.  We  have  found  the  best  method 
to  be  not  to  use  too  l&rge  pots,  and  to  use 
liquid  manure  freely.  When  an  excess  of 
leaves  occurs,  cut  them  off  freely,  withholding 
water  somewhat  for  a  week  or  so  after  outtin^f 
the  leaves  off.  By  this  method  the  plants  can 
be  grown  closely  together,  and  a  larger  crop 
of  flowers  obtained  from  the  same  space.  The 
Calla  is  one  of  the  best  of  wlnter-floweilnc^ 
plants  for  room  culture,  needing  little  care 
beyond  abundant  water  and  an  occasional 
syringing  or  washing  of  the  leaves  to  keep 
them  free  from  dust.  The  summer  treatment 
and  re-potting  will  be  the  same  as  recom- 
mended above.  It  is  also  a  good  plant  for  a 
large  aquarium.  R.  ftostato,  the  Yellow  OaUa» 
introduced  in  1859,  is  very  similar  to  the 
above  both  In  leaves  and  growth,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  color.  JB. 
atbo-maouUUa,  a  species  with  beautifully  varie- 
gated or  spotted  foliage,  makes  a  showy 
plant.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  the 
Calla,  and  white,  with  purple  throat.  It 
comes  into  flower  in  June,  making  it  valuable 
for  a  succession.  It  is  also  desirable  in  a 
collection  of  plants  with  variegated  folia^. 
The  so-called  Crimson  and  Black  Callas  are 
species  of  Arum  (which  see).  The  species 
are  all  propagated  bv  offsets,  which  should 
be  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  and 
grown  on  in  small  pots  for  one  season. 

Riohardflo'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  R.  Riekard- 
aon,  an  English  botanist,  who  published  a 
work  on  horticulture  in  1699.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rubiae&B, 

R,  Scabra,  the  Mexican  Coca-plant,  lias 
been  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  White  Ii>ecaouanha.  The  genus  contains 
flve  or  six  species,  probably  none  of  whioh 
are  in  cultivation. 

Rioi'nus.  Castor  Oil  Plant.  From  rickma,  a 
tick;  resemblance  In  the  seeds.  Nat  Ord. 
Euphorbiacea. 

A  monotyplc  genus  of  tall-growing,  half- 
hardy  annuals,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies.  R.  oommunia,  the  seeds  of  wMoh 
yield  Castor  Oil,  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  wanner 
regions  of  the  globe.  It  Is  largely  grown  in 
southern  Illinois  and  Missouri  much  In  tiie 
same  manner  as  Indian  Com.  The  produce 
of  seed  per  acre  is  about  twenty  bushels.  It 
is  estimated  that  those  States  alone  produce 
annually  half  a  ndllion  gallons  of  oil.  The 
pomace  is  used  as  a  manure.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties  grown  in  the  garden,  dif- 
fering but  little  in  general  appearance,  but 
varying  in  color  and  size:  Some  of  them«  as 
Cambogiensis,  Gibsonl,  Sanguineus,  etc., 
have  bronzy-purplish  leaves,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly showy  as  a  centre  plant  in  a  sub-tropical 
bed,  the  outer  circles  to  be  of  Cannes  in  vari- 
ety, or  Caladlum  esculentum.  The  plants  are 
easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
started  in  small  pots  in  the  green-house  about 
the  flrst  of  March,  and  turned  out  as  soon  as 
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all  danger  from  frost  is  past.    Introduced  In 
1548. 

Rigidella.  From  rigidua,  stiff;  in  allusion  to 
the  stiffness  of  the  flower  stalk  when  support- 
ing the  seed-vessels.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridacetz. 

A  small  but  very  beautiful  genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Mexico.  R.flammeay  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  species.  It  grows  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  with  verv  broad  and  curi- 
ously plicate  leaves,  which  look  as  though 
they  had  been  regularly  plaited  artificially. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  bright  flame 
color,  all  issuing  from  one  spathe,  and  open- 
ing only  one  at  a  time.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
cultui*e,  requiring  in  all  respects  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Tigridia,  Introduced  into 
Britain  in  1838. 

Ringed.  Surrounded  by  elevated  or  depressed 
circular  lines  or  bands,  as  the  roots  or  stems 
of  some  plants,  the  cups  of  several  species  of 
Qyercua^  etc. 

Ringent.  Gaping,  like  the  mouth  of  a  bilabiate 
corolla,  as  Antirrhinum, 

RipcuioaB.  Growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
lakes. 

Rlpo'goniim.    See  Rhipogonwn. 

Rl'vea.  Named  after  A.  de  la  Rive,  a  botanist 
of  Geneva.    Nat.  Ord.  ConftolmUacea. 

Very  beautiful  green-house  evergreen  twin- 
ers, allied  to  Ipomaa,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  ease  with  which  the  many  an- 
nuals of  this  natural  order  are  grown  causes 
the  more  tender  kinds  to  be  neglected,  or  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  R,  hypocrcUeriformia 
(salver-shaped),  the  Mldnapore  Creeper,  has 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  expanding  at  sunset, 
with  a  fragrance  resembling  that  of  the  finest 
cloves.  Don  says  this  species  is  the  prince  of 
convolvulaceous  plants. 

Rlvi'na.  Named  after  A.  Q.  Rvvinus,  a  botanist 
of  Saxony.    Nat.  Ord.  Phytolarxxuxa. 

Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  R. 
humiUa  is  commonly  grown  in  green-houses 
for  its  beautiful  racemes  of  little  bright  scar- 
let berries.  It  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
Bouge  Plant,  the  juice  of  the  berries  being 
used  as  a  cosmetic.  R.  rivuiaris.  Is  a  stronger- 
growing  plant  than  the  above,  but  in  other 
respects  is  much  the  same.  Propagated  by 
seeds  or  from  cuttings.  Introduced  in  1804. 
Syn.  Pieroea. 

Roast-beef  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Iris 
foBUdisaima. 

Robi'iiia.  Locust  Tree.  Honey  Bean.  Named 
in  honor  of  Jean  Rohvn,  a  French  botanist, 
once  herbalist  to  Henry  lY.  of  France.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

R.  Pfmidacaciaf  False  Acacia,  is  the  com- 
mon Yellow  Locust,  indigenous  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States.  It  is  extensively  grown 
in  many  pai*ts  of  the  country  for  the  valuable 
timber  it  furnishes,  as  being  the  most  durable 
of  all  wood  for  posts,  or  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  lumber  trees,  and  is  largely  used  for 
various  mechanical  purposes.  R,  kispida,  or 
Bose  Acacia,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  lon^ 
racemes  of  beautiful  rose-colored  flowers 
without  fragrance ;  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
foregoing  species.    It  is  a  native  of  the  South- 
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em  States,  from  Virginia  southward ;  is  com- 
monly cultivated  with  ornamental  shrubs. 

Rooambola.  (AUium  Scorodoprasum),  A  hardy 
perennial,  cultivated  for  the  use  of  its  bulbs  in 
a  somewhat  similar  way  to  those  of  Garlic. 
Increase  is  effected  by  dividing  the  bulbs, 
which  form  annually,  at  the  root,  and  also  on 
the  top  of  the  stems. 

Ro'chea.  Named  after  M.  dela  Roche,  a  botan- 
ical writer.    Nat.  Ord.  OraasukusetB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  succu- 
lents, allied  to  Oraamda^  and  requiring  the 
same  general  treatment  They  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cies are  under  cultivation,  their  singular 
leaves  and  bright  flowers  making  them  attrac- 
tive specimens.  R,  fdUxUa,  one  of  the  best, 
is  propagated  by  cuttings.  Kalo&anihes  (Oraa- 
aula)  coccinea  is  placed  under  this  order  by 
several  authorities. 

Rook  Beauty.  A  common  name  for  Drctba 
Pyrenaica, 

Rook-Creas.    See  Arabia, 


Rooket.    See  Heaperia, 

Rooket.    Candytuft.    Iberia  eoronaria, 

Rooket.    Dyer's.    Reaeda  iiUeola. 

Rooket.    Larkspur.    Delphinium  ajads. 

Rook  Lyohnia.    See  Viacaria, 

Rook  Rose.    See  CHstua. 

Rook  Oardens.  These  mav  be  looked  upon  as 
comparatively  modern  institutions,  while 
Bockeries  are  of  ancient  date.  The  latter  are 
excellent  in  their  way,  but  depend  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  material  at  the  command  of 
the  operator,  and  on  being  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  landscape 
effect.  Although  in  Biock  Gardens  the  ar- 
rangement and  formal  distribution  of  the 
plants  are  specially  to  be  considered,  it  is, 
however,  unnecessarv  that  artistic  effect 
should  be  altogether  Ignored,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  graceful  arrangement  with- 
out sacriflcing  the  individual  hecdth  and  habit 
of  the  plants.  Many  of  the  best  and  rarest 
species  will  not  succeed  as  well  elsewhere  as 
they  do  among  the  crevices  on  an  elevated 
and  well-drained  piece  of  rock-garden,  which, 
in  addition,  affords  a  situation  for  an  endless 
variety  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants. 

The  late  Mr.  Hanson,  after  trying  many 
locations  and  asx>ect8,  found  he  could  grow 
many  of  .the  rarer  LiUes  to  the  best  advantage 
when  planted  close  by  large  stones  in  his 
rock-garden,  which,  indeed,  he  made  specially 
for  them. 

There  are  few  gardens  where  something  of 
this  sort  might  not  be  constructed  and  ren- 
dered attractive,  especially  in  localities  where 
stones  are  plentiful.  It  may  be  introduced 
forv^ous  reasons,  such  as  hiding  any  un- 
sightly object  of  limited  height,  or  for  giving 
diversity  to  an  otherwise  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing scene,  or  for  giving  a  reason  for  a  curved- 
line — for  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  in  the  garden  unless  for  cause. 
It  may  also  be  successfully  formed  where  the 
surface  is  generally  flat  by  digging  a  deep 
cutting  of  an  irregular  outline  through  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  utilizing  the  soil  thus 
obtained  as  mounds  of  uneven  heights  along 
the  upper  parts  on  either  side,  whei*eon  dwart 
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treee,  shrubs  and  evergreens  may  be  planted 
as  a  background,  and  for  affording  shelter. 
The  stones  should  be  arranged  to  form  cavi- 
ties of  Irregular  size  and  shape,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  various  plants  from  the  sides 
of  a  walk  made  in  the  centre  of  the  cutting, 
up  the  gradual  slope  until  the  shrubs  or  back- 
ground is  reached.  Formality  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  stones  should  be  deeply  im- 
bedded in  order  to  hold  them  firmly. 

The  rock-gardens  at  the  Eew  Botanic  Gar- 
dens (London),  and  at  the  Botcuiic  Gardens  at 
Edinburgh  (Scotland),  are  probably  as  fine  ex- 
amples as  are  to  be  found  anywhere ;  the  lat- 
ter containing  upwards  of  five  thousand  com- 
Sartments,  of  which  over  three  thousand  are 
lied  with  various  species  and  varieties  of 
alpine  and  dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  besides 
numerous  dwarf  shrubby  kinds  from  all  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  globe.  The  remainder 
with  free-flowering  duplicates,  placed  at  uni- 
form distances  to  please  the  eye  of  those 
whose  taste  is  more  for  color,  but  even  to  the 
botanical  cultivator  such  free-flowering  dupli- 
cate masses  cannot  fail  to  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  interesting.  All  the  irregular  in- 
terstices between  the  plant  compartments  are 
filled  with  bulbous  plants  such  as  species  of 
Triteliaf  CaUiprorcb,  Ckdodiortvs^  Cycloboihrat 
Cyclamen^  BisyrincM^im  grandifloruMt  etc.,  and 
among  them  nothing  more  pleasing  than  Iri8 
reticulata,  which  fiowers  abundantly  in  such 
situations.  Many  of  the  larger  compartments 
are  filled  with  spring-flowering  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  the  common  and  Crimean  Snow-drop, 
varieties  of  ScUla,  PuBChkinia,  Orape  Hya- 
ckUh,  vernal  Snow-flake,  BtUbooodiwn,  dwarf 
Nardeeus,  etc.  After  the  spring  bulbs  are 
done  blooming  and  out  down,  a  little  good 
soil  is  placed  on  the  surface  and  the  spaces 
are  filled  with  dwarf  annuals  and  shallow- 
rooted  summer-fiowering  herbaceous  plants, 
such  as  Leptosiphons,  CUnUmiae,  Oiliaa,  Mea- 
embryanlhemuma,  Holosteum  umbellatum,  Myo- 
murus  mtvinus,  Linaria  alpina,  Papaver  alpU 
wtm,  dvHJurf  Lobelias,  etc.  Such  plants  are  all 
removed  as  soon  as  injured  by  frost,  and  the 
surface  again  covered  with  a  little  fresh  soil, 
to  protect  the  seeds  of  the  annuals  used. 
Large  divisions  are  also  appropriated  for 
a  selection  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  ex- 
clusive of  bulbs,  such  as  the  dwarf  and  her- 
baceous species  of  Irie  and  Yucca,  also  species 
of  Oordyline,  Sparaxia,  Hdoniae,  Ophiopopon, 
Trillium,  terrestrial  Orchids,  ConvaUaria,  &tm- 
laria,  Narthecium,  Tofeldia,  Aeorus,  rare  species 
of  alpine  Carex,  etc. 

Every  plant  is  distinctly  labeled  with  its 
botanicisd  name  and  native  country;  often 
with  its  popular  name  or  other  interesting 
peculiarity,  rendering  it  at  all  seasons  one  of 
the  most  delightful  as  well  as  instructive  por- 
tions of  the  whole  botanic  garden.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  these  rock-plants  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Eew  (Lonaon),  or  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  charmed  with  the  effect.  In 
the  rock  garden  at  Edinburgh  over  three  thou- 
sand species  of  plants  have  been  grown,  a  list 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  curator  of  the  gardens  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  for 
1887-*88.  as  having  flowered  during  1887 ;  and 
being  not  mere  botanical  curiosities,  but  well 
selected  species  of  plants  suitable  for  rock- 
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gardens,  is  Just  such  a  list  as  intending  plant- 
ers would  do  well  to  inspect. 

While  destitute  yet  of  a  botanic  garden 
worthy  of  the  name  in  America,  yet  there  aro 
grand  opportunities  for  such  collections  in 
many  of  our  public  parks  here,  wliich  would 
certainly  be  as  interesting  as  the  unvanring 
masses  of  color  from  Goleus  and  other  bed- 
ding plants.  We  saw  some  very  fine  rock- 
work,  exceedinglv  well  planted,  in  the  Boston 
Public  Gardens  in  1888,  which  seemed  more 
attractive  to  the  public  than  anything  else  in 
these  very  well  planted  grounds. 

Rook-work.  Often,  on  cleaning  up  after  the 
formation  of  new  grounds,  masses  of  rock  and 
stumps  are  present,  which  are  often  difficult 
materials  to  get  rid  of ;  such  may  be  arranged 
in  natural-looking  mounds  or  screens  for  wind- 
breaks, which,  when  the  interstices  are  filled 
in  with  soil  and  planted  with  bright-leaved  or 
bright-fiowering  plants,  can  be  made  most 
attractive ;  or  in  locations  where  rocks  exist 
in  their  natural  condition,  they  can  be  made 
highlv  interesting  and  ornamental  by  setting 
out  plants  of  a  drooping  or  creeping  habit  to 
overhang  among  them.  The  rocky  oaves  In 
the  grounds  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home* 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  been  so  utilized  both 
inside  and  out,  and  are  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  of  that  grandly  kept  place.  Purely 
artificial  "rock- work "  may  be  made  by  clink- 
ers from  iron  or  other  furnaces  being  dipped  in 
water-lime  or  cement,  which  gives  a  pleasing 
drab-color  to  their  grotesque  shapes.  These 
are  used  In  building  the  '*  rock-work  '*  to  the 
shape  and  dimensions  wanted,  care  being 
taken,  that,  in  forming  the  upper  courses, 
cavities  eight  or  twelve  inches  deep  and  wide 
be  left  to  be  filled  with  soil  in  which  to  grow 
the  plants.  For  this  style  of  rock-work,  in 
addition  to  the  many  plants  grown  for  their 
pleasing  or  distinct  foliage,  bright  colors 
may  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
contrast  with  the  ground-work,  such  as 
bright  •  colored  Verbenas,  Goleus,  Lobelias, 
Bose-colored  Geraniums,  Golden  Moneywort, 
and  many  other  similar  plants  can  be  used 
with  effect.  A  rockery  so  formed  and  planted 
even  without  having  any  pretensions  to 
being  natural,  is  always  an  attractive  and 
interesting  object,  more  especially  if  placed 
out  of  view  of  formal  surroundings  of  any 
kind.    See  Bock-garden. 

Rodrlgue'Bia.  Named  after  E.  Bodrigues,  a 
Spanish  physician  and  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidaeetB. 

Epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of  South  America. 
There  is  but  one  species  generallv  cultivated, 
R.  secunda,  which  has  fiower  spikes  from  six 
to  nine  Inches  long,  with  carmine  red  fiowers 
arranged  on  one  side.  It  blooms  freely  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  requiring  the 
same  care  given  the  Cfattleya,  Introduced  in 
1820.  This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Burlmff- 
tonia. 

Rods.  Boning  or  Bomlng.  This  name  is 
given  to  instruments  used  in  leveling  ground, 
or  for  determining  heights  in  making  a  uni- 
form incline.  They  are  Indispensable  when 
laying  out  walks  or  edges,  leveling  sod, 
and  other  operations  of  a  like  nature.  Three 
are  generally  used,  and  are  made  of  eaual 
length,  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet 
long,  provided  with  cross-pieces,  which  should 
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be  fixed  in  the  centre  and  at  exact  right 
angles.  Before  using  them  it  is  necessary 
that  two  points  should  be  fixed,  preferably 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ground  to  be 
leveled.  If  level  pegs  are  inserted  at  these 
points,  and  two  of  the  three  rods  allowed 
to  rest  on  them,  as  many  Intermediate  pegs 
may  be  inserted  as  are  thought  necessary. 
Th£»  is  done  by  a  third  person  with  the  other 
rod,  who  drives  the  pegs  in  as  he  is  directed 
from  one  of  the  ends.  The  tops  of  the  pegs, 
if  the  leveling  is  properly  done,  should  then 
show  all  the  inequalities  in  the  soil  for  the 
guidance  of  the  workmen.  As  the  light  is 
found  most  deceiving  at  a  distance,  one  of  the 
rods  is  sometimes  made  an  inch  longer  than 
the  others,  and  a  small  hole  pierced  through 
the  cross-piece,  by  using  which  many  may  be 
able  to  work  more  correctly  than  if  all  the 
rods  were  of  equal  length. 

RoeOla.  African  Hare-bell.  In  honor  of  WO- 
Ham  Roeilt  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Amster- 
dam.   Nat.  Ord.  Campainulaoea, 

A  genus  of  greenhouse  shrubs  or  spreading 
herbs,  natives  of  South  Africa;  tJiey  have 
generally  blue  flowers,  which  have  somewhat 
of  the  dazzling  glossy  hue  of  Venue's  Looking 
Qlass.  The  shrubby  kinds  are  of  low  growth, 
and  rather  difficult  to  propagate;  but  the 
annual  species  are  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
only  require  the  usual  treatment  of  half- 
hardy  annuals. 

Rcmne'ria.  Purple  Horned-Poppy.  In  honor 
of  John  Jamea  Rcemer,  professor  of  botany  at 
Landshut,  and  author  of  several  botanical 
works.    Nat.  Ord.  Papa/venusecB. 

R.  hybrida,  the  violet-flowered  Horned- 
Poppy  or  Wind  Bose,  the  best  known  species, 
is  a  very  beautiful  purple,  annual  flower;  but, 
unfortunately,  its  beauty  is  so  very  short-lived 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfect  flower,  as 
one  or  two  of  its  petals  drop  almost  as  soon 
as  the  flower  expands.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
only  requires  to  have  its  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  April. 

Roe'mlia.  Named  in  honor  of  Roezly  a  well- 
known  collector  who  travelled  in  Central 
America,  Mexico,  etc.     Nat.  Ord.  MelaeUm^ 

OOttB. 

A.  Oranadenaia,  the  only  species  yet  intro- 
duced, is  an  erect  plant-stove  shrub,  with 
carmine-purple  flowers,  and  opposite,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  hairy  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in 
1872,  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Roffla.    See  Rixphia, 

Rogle'xa.  In  honor  of  M.  CfharleB  Bogier,  a  Bel- 
gian statesman.    Nat.  Ord.  RvbicusecB. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  from 
Central  America,  allied  to  Ronddetia,  In 
general  appearance  they  resemble  the  Lofu/ma- 
«mM.  They  are  very  pretty  green-house 
plants  with  bright  pink  flowers,  and  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

RoHidea.  In  honor  of  M.  Rohde.  Nat.  Ord. 
LiUactcB. 

R.  Japonica  is  the  only  known  species  of 
this  genus.  It  is  a  green-house,  herbaceous, 
nearly  aquatic  plant,  and  a  very  interesting 
one  for  the  green-house,  having  dark-green 
foliage  and  spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  spikes  of  showy  fruit. 
There  are  three  variegated  varieties  of  this 
plant,  all  of  which  are  most  showy  green-house 
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plants,  and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Syn.  OronHwn  Japonicum. 

RoUem  and  Rolling.  The  Importance  of,  and 
the  beneflt  derived  from,  using  a  roller  on  the 
lawn,  especially  in  spring,  is  not  fully  appreci- 
ated. Freezing  and  thawing  during  winter 
causes  the  ground  to  heave  and  become  un- 
even, and  if  it  is  not  pressed  back  firmly  with 
a  roller,  before  hot  weather,  the  grass  is  apt 
to  be  injured,  or  even  killed  in  spots,  besides 
leaving  the  surface  very  uneven  for  the 
mower.  They  are  also  useful  for  pulverizlnff 
the  soil  in  the  garden  if  it  gets  very  dry  and 
hard,  as  well  as  for  firming  in  seeds  such  as 
Onions,  Turnips,  etc.,  that  are  generally 
sown  in  large  breadths,  and  where  they  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  They  are  also  requisite 
in  every  well-kept  garden  for  keeping  the 
waliLB  firm  and  in  good  condition.  They  are, 
moreover,  indispensable  on  the  farm,  both  for 
firming  the  pasture  in  early  spring,  and  com- 
pacting the  earth  round  newly  sown  seeds, 
etc.  We  quote  from  our  work,  **How  the 
Farm  Pays,"  page  46.  "WhUe  you,  as  a 
>nirdener,  advocate  the  nse  of  the  feet  to 
firm  the  soil,  in  sowing  and  planting,  I, 
as  a  farmer,  advocate  the  use  of  the  roller. 
The  object  in  both  is  the  same ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  lost  to  the  farming  community, 
through  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vast 
importance  of  firming  the  soil  over  the  seed. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Buckwheat, 
Turnips  and  other  crops  that  are  sown  from 
the  month  of  July  until  September,  as  at  such 
seasons  we  very  often  have  long-continued 
droughts,  and  the  soil  is  like  a  hot  ash-heap, 
and  to  expect  germination  from  smaU  seeds 
when  sown  in  such  soils,  without  being  firmed 
against  the  entrance  of  the  hot  air,  is  just 
about  as  useless  as  if  we  threw  them  in  the 
fire." 

Roman  Hyacinth.    See  Hyacinth. 

Romanzo'flBa.  Named  in  honor  of  Count  Ron^ 
anzov,  a  Bussian  nobleman,  who  was  a  patron 
of  scientific  studies.  Nat.  Ord.  UydrophyU 
laoea, 

A  genus  of  onlv  two  species  of  dwarf  her- 
baceous perennials,  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  Saxifrages,  natives  of  the  sub-arctic 
regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  western  America. 
R.  SUchenaia,  the  Sitka  Water  Leaf,  the  onlv 
species  yet  introduced,  is  a  dwarf  plant  with 
reniform  leaves,  and  white  fiowers;  it  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  rock-garden. 

Rome'xia.    A  synonym  of  RcBmaria,  which  see. 

Ro'mneya.  The  Oalifomlan  Tree  Poppy. 
Named  after  The  Rev.  T.  Romney  Robinaon, 
an  astronomer,  of  Armagh.  Nat.  Ord.  Pc^ 
averaceoB, 

R,  OouUeri,  the  only  species,  is  a  venr 
showy,  tall,  glabrous,  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  large  white  flowers  terminating  the 
branches.  It  is  increased  by  seeds  in  spring, 
and  requires  protection  in  winter.  A  native 
of  California,  Introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1875. 

Romule'a.  Commemorative  of  Romuhta,  the 
founder  of  Borne.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridctceta. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  hardy  or  green-house 
bulbs,  removed  from  Trichonema.  They  are 
natives  of  western  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
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region,  and  South  and  West  Africa.  They 
require  the  protection  of  a  frame,  and  are 
increased  by  offsets. 

Rondele'tia.  In  honor  of  William  Randelety 
M,  D.,  a  famous  natural  historian  of  Mont- 
pelller.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacecs, 

Beautiful  hot-house  plants,  with  white,  yel- 
low, or  reddish  flowers,  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  R,  odorata  (syn.  R.  apedosa), 
the  most  common  species,  has  terminal 
corymbs  of  scarlet  flowers  greatly  resembling 
those  of  Ixora  coccinea.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  best 
known  in  our  collections  is  R.  amoBna,  bearing 
beautiful  pink  flowers  freely.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  were  flrst  introduced 
in  1752. 

Roof-Foil.  A  name  suggested  by  Ruakin  for 
the  House-leek,  8empervivum  tectorum. 

Root  Cuttings.  See  "Propagation  by  Boot 
OuttlngB." 

Rosa.    Bose.    From  the  Celtic  rhod,  red,  the 
color  of  the   flowers.     Nat.  Ord. 


iooecB. 

We  flnd  mention  of  the  Bose  in  the  earliest 
writings,  both  sacred  and  profane.  So  invaria- 
bly have  the  writers  seemingly  been  intoxi- 
cated with  its  beauty  that  they  have  entlrelv 
forgotten  or  ignored  Its  early  history  and  cul- 
ture, leaving  us  In  profound  ignorance  as  to 
the  origin  of  some  of  our  most  highly-prized 
species  or  varieties.  It  was  undoubtedly  very 
generally  esteemed,  and  used  for  ornamen- 
tation on  both  public  and  private  occasions. 
As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Bomans  put  it  to  a  very  slgniflcant  use  at 
some  of  their  private  feasts  or  dinners.  A 
Bose  was  placed  over  the  principal  door,  and 
he  who  passed  under  it  silently  bound  him- 
self not  lo  reveal  anything  that  was  said  or 
done  within ;  hence  arose  the  saying,  aub-roaa, 
under  the  Bose ;  and  even  now  to  tell  a  friend 
anything  mtb^roect,  implies  that  he  shall  not 
reveal  it.  The  limit  of  this  work  will  allow 
but  a  brief  histonr  and  description  of  the 
various  classes.  The  species,  numbering  up- 
wards of  one  hundred,  are  found  disseminated 
throughout  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Australia,  so  prolific  in  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers,  has  not  as  yet  contributed  a  single 
species,  while  Siberia,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Kamtsohatka  are  fairly  represented.  China, 
Persia,  and  India  have  furnished  some  of  the 
flnest  species.  From  all  this  material,  culti- 
vators have  created  varieties  almost  innumer- 
able. From  R.  spinoaisaima,  the  type  of  those 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred varieties  have  sprung,  which  are  known 
as  Scotch  Bosea,  though  these  are  not  £i8 
much  valued  as  many  other  classes.  The 
Cabbage  or  Provence  Bose  (A.  oenttfolia)  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  oldest  of  the  family.  It 
is  a  native  of  Eastern  Caucasus,  and  is  sup- 

fosed  to  be  the  hundred-leaved  Bose  of  Pliny, 
t  was  introduced  into  the  British  Gardens  In 
1596.  More  than  a  hundred  fine  hybrid  varie- 
ties had  been  produced  by  the  French 
and  English  garoeners  between  this  and  R. 
OaHica,  which  are  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Provence  Boses.  They  are  all  very 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  all  distinguished 
by  their  close,  cabbage-like  form,  the  curving 
inward  of  their  petals,  and  their  slender  foot- 
stalks, which  give  a  peculiarly  graceful  and 
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drooping  appearance  to  the  fully  developed 
fiowers.  The  Unique  Provence  Is  claimed  to 
be  of  English  origin,  having  been  observed 
•  for  the  first  time  in  1777,  growing  in  a  cottage 
garden.  It  was  probably  one  of  those  acci- 
dental variations  of  flowers  commonly 
termed  <<  sports,"  which  sometimes  take  place 
in  plants,  one  branch,  shoot,  or  sucker  pro- 
ducing striped  or  variegated  flowers,  while  the 
original  remains  self-colored.  The  Unique 
Provence  is  pure  white,  of  full  size,  globular 
form,  and  exceedingly  fragrant.  From  this 
the  Striped  Provence  is  said  to  have  been  a 
sport.  Its  flowers  are  white,  striped  with 
deep  rose.  It  is  by  no  means  constant,  as 
some  of  the  flowers  will  be  wholly  pink,  others 
pure  white,  the  two  being  frequently  met  with 
on  the  same  branch.  The  Moss  Bose  (A. 
centifolia  muacoaa)^  the  history  of  which  is  un- 
known, h€is  by  common  consent  been  con- 
sidered an  accidental  sport  from  the  Provence 
Bose.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  plants  produced  by  the  seed  of  the 
Moss  Bose  do  not  always  show  moss,  probably 
not  more  than  one  in  three  doing  so ;  those 
that  do  not,  possess  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Cabbage  or  Provence  Bose.  The  earliest 
history  we  have  of  it  is,  that  it  was  sent  to 
England  from  Holland  in  1596,  since  which 
time  many  new  kinds  have  been  produced 
from  seed  and  from  sports  of  the  original. 
The  Crested  Moss  (R.  criatata)  is  a  sport 
accidentally  found  growing  out  of  an  old  wall 
at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland.  This  class,  like 
the  Provence,  requires  the  highest  cultivation ; 
a  deep,  strong,  rich  loam  is  required  for  the 
perfection  of  these  more  than  any  other  class 
of  Boses.  The  French  (R.  GaUica)  is  indige- 
nous to  the  hedges  of  France  and  Italy.  It  is 
credited  with  being  the  R.  MiUeaiana  of  Pliny, 
and  is  among  the  earliest  cultivated  garden 
Boses.  This  section  contains  a  large  number 
of  our  variegated  varieties,  all  having  their 
parentage  in  R,  GaUica  versicolor.  This  family 
is  very  extensive,  and  unsurpassed  for  per- 
fection of  form  or  richness  of  color.  They  are 
compact,  erect-growing  plants,  producing 
large,  open,  flat  flowers,  borne  on  stiff,  erect 
flower-stalks,  thus  forming  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  Cabbage  Bose.  Of  this  there  are  prob- 
ably two  hundred  varieties.  Thev  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  Attar  of  Boses. 
The  Hybrid  Provence  Boses  {R,  eentifolia 
hybrida)  are  hybrids  between  the  French  and 
Provence  Bose.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  are 
remarkable  for  their  large,  well-formed  and 
very  fragrant  flowers.  They  are  mostly  vigo- 
rous growers,  requiring  but  little  care  in 
cultivation.  The  Hybrid  China  Bose  (A. 
Indica  hyhrida)  owes  it^s  origin  to  the  Bour- 
bon, China,  and  Tea-scented  Noisette,  crossed 
with  the  French,  Provence,  and  other  sum- 
mer Boses,  and  also  to  the  latter  crossed 
with  the  former.  The  varieties  flrst  obtained 
from  this  crossing  arose  from  accident,  the 
effect  of  which  was  a  systematic  effort  that 
resulted  in  producing  some  magnlflcent 
Boses.  Mr.  Blvers,  a  celebrated  rosarian,  In 
speaking  of  these  hybrids,  remarks :  *'  They 
give  a  long  continuance  of  bloom,  but  never 
put  forth  secondary  or  autumnal  flowers. 
This  is  a  most  peculiarly  distinguished  trait, 
and  an  Interestlnff  fact.  Impregnate  a  Bour- 
bon, China,  or  Noisette  Bose,  all  abundant 
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bloomers,  with  the  farina  of  a  French  or 
Provenoe  Bose,  and  you  entirely  take  away 
the  tendency  of  autumnal  blooming  in  their 
oflteprlng."     The  plants  of  this  section  are 
of  very  vigorous  habit,  and  the  flowers  com- 
bine all  the  properties  desired  in  the  Bose, 
viz.,  size,  form,  fullness,  and  exquisite  color- 
ing.    The  Hybrid  Bourbon  {R.  Borbonicma 
hybrida)    owes    its   origin  to    the   Bourbon 
Bose,  which  is  itself  a  hybrid.    There  is  some 
uncertainty    about    the    crossing;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  R.  Indica  and  R.  Damaa- 
cena,  Thev  are  a  very  beautiful  class  of  Boses, 
large  and  rather  flat,  with  rich,  velvet-like 
petals,  much  darker  inside  than  on  the  outside 
of  the  flower.     They  flower  moderatelyweil 
in  autumn.  The  original  species  of  the  white 
Bose  {Ro8a  alba)  is  a  native  of  the  central 
part   of  Europe,  and   was   introduced   into 
Great  Britain  in  1597.    The  flowers  are  small ; 
the  colors  are  white,  blush,  flesh  and  pink. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  other 
Boses  by  a  glaucous  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
which  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  grayish, 
impalpable  powder,  and  by  the  shoots  being 
almost  spineless.     They  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  of  easy  cultivation.     A  tvpe  of  this  class 
is  finely  represented  by  the  well-known  variety 
Madame  Plantier.    The  original  species  of  the 
Damask   Bose  (R.  Dama6oena)f  is  a  native 
of  Syria,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
1573.     It  is  now,  as  formerly,  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  Damascus  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Bose-water,  Attar  of  Boses, 
etc.    Nearly  all  the  Perpetual  Boses,  now  so 
much  sought  after,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
older  members  of   this  family,  which   may 
readily   be  distinguished   from  other  Boses 
by  their  rough  spiny  shoots  and  leather-like 
leaves.    They  are  all  of  robust  habit,  and  have 
large,  well-formed  flowers.     The  Sweet  Brier 
(R.  rubiginoaa)  is  indigenous  to  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  native  or  single   state; 
it  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.      Not  content  with  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  foliage,  art  has 
added  several  varieties  with  double  bright 
rose-colored  and  crimson  flowers.     The  bBSt 
of  them  is  Celestial  Sweet  Brier,  with  flowers 
very   double    and  fragrant.       The  Austrian 
Brier  (R,  ItUea)  is  a  native  of  the  North  of 
Italy.    Its  stems  are  spiny,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color;  it  has   a   straggling   habit  of 
growth,  leaves  quite  small,  and  flowers  of  cop- 
per and  yellow  color.     From  this  species  has 
sprung  the  Persian  Yellow,  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Persia,  hence  its  name; 
also  the  Harrison  Bose,  a  variety  that  origi- 
nated in  this  country.    These  two  are  as  yet 
the   best   hardy    yellow    Boses    that    have 
been  produced.    The  Double  Yellow  Bose  (R, 
mUphurea)  is  very  beautiful  in  warm  climates ; 
but  the  flowers  are  produced  with  so  much 
dif&culty  that  it  is  rarely  met  with.       The 
origin  of  this  Bose  is  unknown.     It  is  rarely 
seen  in  collections.    The  Alpine  or  Mountain 
Bose  of  the  south  of  France  and  the  Alps,  is 
the  type  from  which  the  Boursault  Bose  {R, 
Alpina)^  a  very    distinct   family   of   Boses, 
sprung.  It  was  originated  by  M.  Boursault,  of 
Paris,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  flowers 
it    produces.     It    is   perfectly    hardy,    and 
well  adapted  for  covering  walls  or  trellises. 
The  Banksian  Bose  {R.  Bankaiana),  a  native 
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of  Ohina,  was  introduced  in  1807,  and  was 
named  in  compliment  tu  Ladv  Banks.    There 
are   several    varieties,    producing    immense 
clusters  of  white  or  yellow-colored  flowers. 
The  plant  is  a  rapid  climber,    beautiful  in 
foliage  and  graceful  in  habit.     As  it  is  an 
annual   flowering  species,    and    too  tender 
to  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters,  even  if 
protected,  it  does  not  meet  with  favor  among 
our  Bose-growers.   The  original  uf  the  Many- 
flowered  Bose  {R.  muUiflora)  was  introduced 
in  1804  from  Japan  by  the  celebrated  botan- 
ist Thunberg.     Growers  in  France  and  Italy 
have   since   then   originated   several   varie- 
ties, of  which  12.  Qremllei  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative.   They  are  annual  bloomers,  but  too 
tender  to  live  out  without  protection  north  of 
Virginia.     The  prairie  Bose,  R.  eetgera  (syn. 
jR.  mbrifolia  fenestrcUia),  is  of  American  ori- 
gin,   the    type    being    the   single-flowering 
Climbing  Bose  of  the  Prairies,  from  which 
have  originated  several  double-flowering  sorts, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  and  the  Gem  of  the  Prairies.  The  flow- 
ers are  light  crimson,  sometimes  striped  with 
white.     Though  wholly  devoid  of  fragrance, 
they  well  deserve  a  place  In  every    collec- 
tion.     They  are  perfectly  hardy,  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  and  flower  with  great  profusion. 
The  origin  of  the  Hvbrid  Climbing  Boses  is 
entirely  unknown,  and  they  present  traces  of  so 
many  sections  that  conjecture  on  this  point  is 
useless.    Their  hardiness  In  this  climate  has 
not  been  tested  sufficiently  to  warrant  an  opin- 
ion as  to  their  usefulness  here.    The  Evergreen 
Bose  (R,  sempervirena)  is   of  Italian  origin, 
though  the  French  have  produced  many  of  the 
varieties.     In  our  Northern  States  it  could 
sccuxiely  be  called  an   "evergreen;"  at  the 
South  it  could.    The  vailetlos  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  Climbing  Boses,  being  free 
growers,    perfectly    hardy,    and    producing 
immense   clusters    in   a   variety  of  colors. 
The  origin  of  the  Ayrshire  Bose  (R,  arvensia 
var.  aeartdens),  like  that  of  many  others,  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  generally  credited  to  Scot- 
land.    There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  all 
rapid   growers,    of   easy  culture,    and   well 
adapted  for  covering  large  trellises  or  arbors. 
The  colors  are  white,  rose,  blush,  etc. ;  unfor- 
tunately they  are  rather  tender  for  this  vicin- 
ity.   The  class  known  as  the  Hybrid  Perpet- 
ual or  Bemontant   Bose,  has   distanced  all 
others.      In   it   we   have    beauty   of   form, 
fragrance,  depth  and  variety  of  color,  united 
with  a  constitution  so  vigorous  as  to  endure 
the  severity  of  our  Northern  winters.    They 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  Hybrid 
China  Boses  with  different  varieties  of  Chinas 
and  Bourbons,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  with 
the   Teas.      This  crossing   has  resulted   in 
imparting  to  the  more  hardy  Boses,  to  some 
extent,  the  blooming  qualities  of  the  tender 
sorts   without   impairing   the  vigor   of   the 
former.     It  is  a  mistake   to    suppose   that 
all  Boses  in  this  class  are  perpduaX  bloom- 
ers, as  their  name  would  impfy.    They  are, 
without    question,    the    most   valuable    for 
their  abundance  of  bloom  in  June,  and  most 
of  them  will  give  an  occasional  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  in  favorable  seasons, 
a  fair  show  in  autumn;  but  to  expect  con- 
Hnuoua  bloom,  as  the  Chinas  and  the  Teas 
afford,  would  be  a  sad  disappointment    As  a 
class  they  are  nearly  all  haitly  in  the  Northern 
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States,  and  of  easy  culture,  well  adapted  to  be 
grown  either  as  dwarfs  or  standards,  and  can 
with  the  greatest  oertainty  be  forced  into 
bloom  during  winter  and  spring.  Of  the  Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot  alone,  which  is  a  well-known 
representative  of  this  class,  probably  ten  acres 
of  green-house  surface  are  used  for  forcing 
the  flowers  for  winter  for  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  and  in  nearly  like  pro- 
portions all  over  the  Union.  The  parent- 
age of  the  Damask  Perpetual  family  is  diifl- 
cult  to  trace.  It  is  generally  credited  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  old  white  and  red 
Monthly  Boses.  There  Is  no  authority  for 
this  supposition,  and  no  hint  even  as  to  the 
other  iuoses  with  which  they  were  crossed. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  exceedingly  fra- 
grant, and  free  flowering.  The  Perpetual 
Scotch  (R.  8pino8%88ima)  are  hybrids^  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  Scotch 
Boses  with  the  Damask  Perpetuals.  But  little 
success  has  attended  hybridizing  these  fami- 
lies, as  there  are  but  one  or  two  varieties 
worth  cultivating.  The  Bourbon  or  Isle  de 
Bourbon  Boses  (i2.  Borhoniana)  are  remarkable 
for  their  autumnal  flowering,  as  they  do  not 
flower  well  until  the  flrst  of  September,  after 
which  they  are  in  continuous  bloom  until 
checked  by  heavy  frosts.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  where  they 
originated.  The  type  of  the  race  is  said  to  have 
been  an  accidental  seedling  from  a  quantity 
that  were  planted  for  a  hedge  by  one  M. 
Peirchon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island.  From 
many  of  its  characteristics  it  Is  a  supposed 
cross  between  the  common  China  and  one  of 
the  old  Damask  Perpetuals  known  as  the  Bed 
Four-season  Boss.  The  first  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  France  in  1822,  and  at  once  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  leading  Bose-growers 
at  Paris,  who  commenced  its  cultivation  exten- 
sively. Its  tendency  to  vary  was  such,  that 
within  a  short  time  a  large  number  of  seminal 
varieties  were  produced,  from  which  some  of 
our  most  desirable  Boses  have  originated. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  light  blush  color 
(introduced  about  1840),  that  has  yet  no  equal 
as  an  autumnal  flowering  Bose,  and  the 
well-known  Hermosa,  pink,  belong  to  this 
class.  The  Bourbons  are  distinguished  for 
their  flne  foliage,  compact  habit  of  growth, 
and  for  the  profusion  and  long-continuance  of 
their  blooming.  They  require  a  drv  soil,  only 
moderately  rich.  They  are  not  perfectly 
hardy  north  of  Washington,  unless  under  very 
favorable  circumstances.  Of  the  perpetual 
Moss  (i2.  centifolia)  class,  there  are  but  few 
entitled  to  the  name,  and  those  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are; 
that  is  with  grains  of  allowance,  which 
win  be  cheerfully  granted  for  the  j>leasure 
a  Moss  Bose  in  autumn  affords.  This  sec- 
tion is  a  cross  between  the  old  Moss  and 
some  of  the  autumn-blooming  varieties.  The 
continuous,  or  rather  second- flowering,  has 
been  produced  at  some  sacrifice  of  the  moss. 
As  a  class  they  are  poor  growers,  requiring  a 
strong,  deep,  rich  soil.  A  well-known  type  of 
this  class  is  James  Yeitch,  deep  crimson. 
The  Musk  Bose  (JR.  moschata)  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Boses  in  cultivation.  The  original  is  a 
native  of  Madeira,  Persia,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  The  plants  are  rapid  growers  and 
profuse  bloomers,  in  habit  resembling  the 
Koisette,  requiring   the  same  protection  in 
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winter,  and  the  same  treatment  in  growing. 
They  are  late  in  fiowering,  not  coming  into 
bloom  until  about  the  flrst  of  September. 
They  receive  their  name  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  a  peculiar  musk-like  scent.  They  are 
not  very  hardy  in  most  Bose-growing  countries 
and,  consequently,  have  received  but  little 
attention  from  growers.  The  China  Bose 
(JR.  Indioa)  and  the  Crimson  China  Bose  {R. 
aemperflorens)  are  so  nearly  allied  that  their 
history,  description,  and  treatment  are  the 
same.  They  ara  both  natives  of  China,  and 
were  flrst  introduced  into  Europe  in  1789.  The 
two  species  are  the  parents  from  which  a  rather  , 
extensive  and  interesting  family  of  Boses  have  * 
sprung.  They  are  of  comparatively  small 
growth,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  all 
their  progeny.  They  are  very  generally  known 
as  Bengal  Boses.  In  our  climate  they  are  not 
sufflciently  hardy  north  of  Washington  to  en- 
dure the  winters  without  the  most  careful  pro- 
tection. As  garden  roses  they  are  very  desir- 
able, being  abundant  and  continuous  bloomers ; 
but  for  cut  flowers  they  cannot  be  highly  re- 
commended, although  the  deep  crimson  oolor 
of  some  of  the  varieties,  as  Douglas,  for 
example,  makes  them  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  though  the  buds  are  small.  The 
Tea-scented  China  Bose  (22.  Indioa  odoraia)^ 
the  type  of  this  section,  is  a  native  of  China, 
introduced  into  England  in  1810,  and,  with 
the  Yellow  China  or  Tea-scented  Bose  previ- 
ously introduced  into  France,  became  the 
parents  of  the  best  known  and  most  exton 
sively  cultivated  class  in  this  country.  They 
range  through  all  the  shades  of  yellow, 
orange,  white,  blush,  pink,  purple,  and  crim- 
son, and  have  nearly  all  a  marked  tea  fra- 
grance. From  the  hundreds  of  varieties  that 
have  been  produced  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  vfuietles  tiiat  can  be  named  as  best. 
Those  we  name  under  the  head  of  *'  Winter 
Culture  of  the  Bose,"  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
at  the  date  of  writing.  XJntil  1877,  no  true 
striped  Bose  had  been  known  to  exist ;  but  in 
that  year  a  sport  from  the  orimson-oolored 
Bon  Silene  came  distinctly  striped  crimson 
and  white,  and  has  continued  to  nold  to  this 
peculiar  and  beautiful  form.  It  has  been  ap- 
propriately named  the  '*  Americai\  Banner,*' 
and  created  quite  a  sensation  in  Europe 
from  ito  decided  novelty  of  coloring.  The 
whole  class  of  Teas  are  the  most  tendt^r 
of  the  great  Bose  family.  There  is  no  sure 
protection  for  them  in  the  open  border 
without  more  trouble  and  expense  than  the 
plante  would  be  worth  in  spring  time.  Most 
amateurs  have  very  sensibly  given  up  **  pro- 
tecthig  **  this  class  of  Boses,  and  have  found 
the  more  sure,  easy,  and  inexpensive  way  to 
get  Tea  Boses  is  to  procure  young  planto  in 
spring,  not  more  than  four  inches  high, 
grown  in  thumb-pote ;  these,  if  planted  in  a 

good,  strong,  rich  soil,  will  produce  more 
owers  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  than  double  their  number  of  old 
planto  **  kept  over."  At  the  present  writing 
we  have  of  the  many  varieties  of  Teas  several 
thousands;  plante  that,  when  put  out  in 
April,  could  not  be  seen  half-way  across  the 
nursery  rows,  but  which  are  now  (October) 
averaging  two  Boses  a  day  from  each  plant, 
and  have  been  for  the  past  two  months.  For 
out-of-door  culture,  treat  Tea  and  all  other 
tender  Boses  the  same  as  any  bedding  plant; 
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that  is,  to  depend  upon  young  plants  for  the 
season's  flowering.  Tea  Boses  can  be  pre- 
served without  difficulty  through  the  winter 
by  taking  up,  potting,  or  ** heeling'^  in  a  box 
of  earth,  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
cellar,  where  the  thermometer  will  not  fall 
below  25^.  When  plante<i  out  in  spring  they 
should  be  well  cut  back,  and  if  carefully 
planted  in  a  rich  soil,  they  will  be  nearly  as 
good  as  young  plants.  In  Oaiifornia,  and 
nearly  all  States  south  of  Bichmond,  the  Tea 
Bose  requires  no  winter  protection,  and  is 
there  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
Macartney  Bose  (A.  braeteata\  a  native  of 
China,  introduced  Into  England  in  1795  by 
Lord  Macartney,  from  whom  it  took  its 
name^  |s  a  climbing  evergreen  Bose.  Like 
most  of  the  Chinese  Boses,  it  is  not  hardy, 
and  its  value  for  winter  flowering  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  growing  it  under  glass. 
The  Miniature  Bose  (R.  Lavnrenciana)^  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  formerly  consid- 
ered by  botanists  to  be  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. Mr.  Bivers,  of  England,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bose  is  second  to  no  one's,  says 
it  is  but  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  common  China 
Bose,  like  the  Bose  de  Meauz  or  Pompon, 
which  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  R.  oentifolick. 
**  Many  plants,"  he  remarks,  "  that  have  been 
long  under  cultivation  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  from  seed  these  pigmy  likenesses  of 
themselves.''  If  there  is  any  value  in  this 
class,  it  is  as  a  curiosity  for  pot  culture.  The 
Cherokee  Bose  (R.  loBviffoUa  or  R.  Sinica)  is  a 
large-flowered  single  variety,  a  native  of 
China.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  it  has 
become  natur^ized,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem 
for  the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant,  with  its 
vivid  green,  glossy  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  waxy  white,  and  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  often  used  for 
hedges,  and  for  this  purpose  few  plants  could 
be  better  adapted.  The  type  of  the  Noisette 
group  of  Boses  (i2.  Noisettiana)  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Musk  Bose  and  the  common  China 
Bose.  It  was  produced  by  M.  Noisette,  a 
French  gardener,  of  Gharlestown,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1817.  The  seed  was  from  the  Musk 
Bose,  and  the  plant  partakes  of  its  nature  in 
its  vigorous  growth,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
its  fragrance,  together  with  its  habit  of  bloom- 
ing in  clusters;  in  all  other  respects  it  is  en- 
tirely dissimilar  from  either  parent.  From 
this  hybrid,  some  of  our  most  useful  and 
beautiful  half-hardy  Boses  have  originated, 
embracing  several  green-house  varieties,  the 
most  superb  of  which  is  the  Lamarque  (white). 
This  group  contains  some  of  quite  dwarf 
habit ;  all  are  noted  for  producing  their  flow- 
ers in  large  clusters ;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Washington,  Fellenbergh  and 
Aim^e  Yibert.  The  Mar^chal  Neil  Bose  of 
this  section  is,  like  the  General  Jacqueminot, 
most  extensively  forced  under  glass  for  its 
buds;  probably  three  acres  of  glass  surface 
are  used  for  it  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  some  of  the 
yellow  •*  Teas"  which,  though  not  quite  equal 
to  it  in  quality,  flower  continuouslv.  Though 
not  hardy  north,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  many  of  this  class  of  Boses  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  thermometer  does 
not  fall  below  20^.  The  flnest  of  all  these  is 
probably  the  old  **  Cloth  of  Gold,"  now  rarely 
met  with  true,  Solfaterre  being  often  sold  for 
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it.  Mad.  Caroline  Euster,  Celine  Forrestier, 
Triumph  de  Bennes,  W.  A.  Blchardson,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  all  yellow  Boses  belonging  to 
this  section,  are  of  healthy  habit  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  The  Polyantha  Bemontant  Bose 
(R,  Polyantha)  was  brought  from  Japan  by 
Bobert  Fortune  about  the  year  1865,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  panicled 
blooms.  This  peculiarity  is  not  retained,  how- 
ever, when  crossed  with  other  Boses,  at  least 
in  most  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
claimed  to  be  seedlings  from  it.  Several  va- 
rieties evidently  crossed  with  a  variety  of 
R.  Indica,  have  been  produced  and  are  very 
free  flowering,  highly  scented,  and  most  use- 
ful sorts,  especially  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
they  form  a  mass  of  bloom  during  the  entire 
season.  They  are  hardy  in  this  latitude  with 
slight  protection,  and  are  now  largely  used 
for  borders  to  rosaries,  cemetery  plots,  etc. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  Bose  {Rosa  Indxca  odoraia 
hybridc^  is  a  group  produced  from  crossing 
Teas  with  Hybrid  Ferpetuals.  **  La  France" 
raised  by  GuiUot  fils,  in  1867,  from  a  Tea  Bose, 
with  a  perfume  peculiar  to  itself,  a  most  con- 
stant bloomer  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Boses, 
was  about  the  first  variety  sent  out.  In  1879, 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett  (England),  followed  with 
his  celebrated  *' pedigree"  Boses,  since  which 
time  there  have  been  many  notable  additions 
to  the  class,  which,  on  account  of  its  novelty 
and  usefulness,  will  in  a  few  years  very  likely 

grove  a  more  popular  elass  than  even  the 
[ybrid  Ferpetuals.  Standard  Boses  are  pro- 
duced by  budding  any  desired  variety  on 
the  common  Dog  Brier,  or  Manetti  stock, 
the  strongest  growers  known ;  consequently 
they  give  to  the  Bose  the  greatest  amount 
of  nourishment.  In  a  moist,  cool  atmos- 
phere, like  that  of  England,  Boses  are  grown 
in  perfection  upon  standard,  half-standard 
or  dwarf  stocks.  In  this  country  the  dry, 
hot  winds  and  scorching  sun  of  summer,  or 
the  cold  winds  of  winter,  will  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  stock  (particularly  If  on  high 
standards),  and  they  rarely  live  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  and  in  no  case  will  they 
produce  such  Boses  in  this  country  as  in 
England  or  France,  except  in  particularly 
favorable  situations,  such  as  a  north  aspect 
in  our  city  gardens.  We  have  known  them  in 
such  positions  to  do  exceedinglv  well,  espec- 
ially when  the  stem  of  the  plant  had  been 
wrapped  around  with  moss  or  straw  to  pro- 
tect it  against  the  summer  sun.  Where 
grown  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  England, 
stocks  are  selected  that  are  the  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  to 
grow;  these  are  planted  about  the  first  of 
November,  and  the  highest  cultivation  possi- 
ble is  given  them.  In  the  following  July  they  are 
budded  with  the  most  vigorous  buds  that  can  be 
had  from  plants  put  out  the  previous  year  ex- 
presslyforthe  buds.  In  the  following  November 
they  cut  the  shoots  back  to  five  or  six  inches, 
and  in  the  following  spring  cut  back  to  one  or 
two  buds,  which  will  give  the  flowering  shoots. 
For  exhibition  purposes  but  one  bloom  is 
allowed  on  each  shoot,  and  that  will  be  the 
perfect  flower ;  and  it  is  from  such  flowers, 
shown  at  the  London  exhibitions,  that  our 
American  travelers  give  their  orders,  often 
paying  enormous  prices  for  Boses  that,  when 
grown  under  ordinary  treatment  here,  never 
fail  to  disappoint.    Wore  the  English  ama- 
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teurs  to  take  their  **  standards  **  from  nursery 
rows  and  keep  them  out  of  the  ground  for 
nearly  two  months,  as  Is  the  ease  with  us, 
and  then  give  them  but  indifferent  treatment, 
we  doubt  if  their  favorable  climate  would  give 
them  a  Bose  that  would  be  recognized  by 
those  who  have  only  grown  them  properly. 
R,  rugaact,  a  Japanese  species,  first  sent  to 
this  country  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  1856,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  hardy  shrubs  In  culti- 
vation. It  forms  a  sturdy  bush  from  four  to 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  large,  dark  green, 
pinnate,  glossy  foliage,  and  producing  ter- 
minal clusters  of  ten  to  twenty  flowers,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson 
color,  and  very  fragrant.  It  continues  in 
flower  the  whole  summer,  making  a  very  at- 
tractive object.  If  it  never  produced  a  flower 
it  would  still  be  entitled  to  a  prominent  place 
on  the  lawn  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  which 
scarcely  resembles  that  of  the  Bose,  but  is 
very  heavv,  rich,  and  shining,  remaining  on 
ijntll  late  in  Autumn.  It  is  now  well-known ; 
both  its  rosy  crimson  and  white  varieties  are 
found  in  all  good  collections;  and  its  large 
handsome  fruit  Is  most  showy  during  the 
autumn  months. 

CUIiTXntB  OV  THB  BOSS. 

WiNTBB  FoBOiNG.— The  intense  interest 
now  so  generally  taken  in  the  culture  of  the 
Bose,  not  only  for  outside  decoration,  but  for 
the  production  of  Bose  buds  in  winter,  in- 
duces us  to  depart  from  the  general  rule 
adopted  in  this  work,  and  give  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  methods  of  cultivation 
practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
which  is  believed  to  be  imequalled  in  any 
^ther  part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
methods  in  use  for  the  wnter  forcing  of  tke 
Roee,  For  this  purpose,  strong,  healthy  cut- 
tings are  put  in  to  root  anytime  from  Septem- 
ber to  Februaiy.  We  keep  the  sand  in  our 
cutting  benches  about  65^  or  70^,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  house  10^  less.  Bose  cut- 
tings, under  these  conditions,  will  root  in 
from  twenty  to  twenty-flve  days,  and  are  then 
potted  in  any  good  soil  in  two  and  a  half  inch 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  green-house  having 
a  night  temperature  of  about  60°,  with  10°  to 
1 5°  more  in  the  daytime.  The  young  Roses  are 
regularly  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as 
the  **  ball,"  gets  filled  with  roots,  great  care 
being  taken  that  the  plants  at  no  time  get 
pot-bound.  Syringing  is  done  once  a  day  to 
keep  down  red  spider,  and  fumigating  by 
burning  tobacco  stems  to  kill  the  Aphis  or 
Oreen  Fly  must  be  done  twice  a  week.  With 
such  attention,  plants  which  were  put  in  as 
cuttings  at  the  season  named  above,  by  the 
middle  of  July  will  be  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  in  height,  with  roots  enough  to  fill  a 
six-inch  pot.  Now,  if  intended  to  be  grown  in 
pots,  the  shifting  into  larger  pots  should  be 
continued  whenever  the  ball  gets  filled  with 
roots  (which  is  usually  in  about  five  or  six 
weeks  after  every  shift),  until  the  1st  of 
October,  when  they  will  have  reached  a  size 
requiring  a  pot  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  then  in  condition  for 
winter  forcing,  no  further  shifting  being 
required.  But  if  they  are  wanted  to  be  plan- 
ted out  on  benches,  or  in  solid  beds  of  soil, 
the  planting  should  be  made  from  the  pots 
from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  August. 
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There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Boses  can  be  best  grown  in  solid 
beds  or  raised  benches.  We  believe  that  it 
really  makes  but  little  difference,  as  we  find 
them  grown  with  nearly  equal  success  by  both 
methods  where  the  drainage  is  perfect,  al- 
though the  method  mainly  in  use  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  (where,  at  present  writ- 
ing, Boses  are  probably  grown  better  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country)  is  the  raised 
bench  system.  The  green-houses  used  are 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  what  is  known 
as  three-quarter  span :  that  is,  three-quarters 
of  the  glass  roof  slopes  to  the  south  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  while  the  other 

Quarter  slopes  north  at  an  angle  of  twenty 
egrees,  giving  a  base  space  for  the  benches 
on  which  the  Boses  are  to  be  planted,  taking 
out  the  walks,  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
benches  may  be  either  a  level  platform,  or 
*  divided  into  four  or  five  platforms  about  three 
feet  wide,  or  so  as  to  be  about  equal  distanoes 
from  the  glass;  the  bottom  of  the  benches 
may  be  from  three  to  five  feet  from  the  glass, 
as  desired.  There  is  no  necessity  for  bottom 
heat  for  Boses,  so  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
pipes  for  heating  run  under  the  front  and 
back  benches  of  the  Bose  house,  with  none 
under  the  middle  benches.  The  soil  in  which 
the  Boses  are  to  be  grown  should  not  be  more 
than  four  to  five  Inches  deep,  the  boards  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  free  drainage  for  the 
water ;  we  use  boards  three  inches  wide.  The 
soil  is  that  made  from  sods  cut  three  or  four 
inches  deep  from  any  good,  loamy,  pasture 
land,  well  chopped  up,  to  which  is  added  one- 
fourth  of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  together 
with  about  one-thirtieth  of  this  bulk  of  pure 
broken  bones  and  bone  dust.  It  is  perhaps 
best  to  let  the  sod  be  well  rotted  before  being 
used,  although,  if  not  convenient,  it  will  do 
fresh,  if  well  chopped  up.  The  distance  for 
Boses  such  as  we  describe  (those  that  have 
been  grown  in  six-inch  pots,  and  average 
twenty  inches  high)  should  be  one  foot  each 
way,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  crop.  It 
is  true  that,  if  planted  twice  that  distance, 
they  would  be  thick  enough  before  spring; 
but  they  would  not  fill  up  sufflclAntly  until 
the  middle  of  January  if  planted  much  wider 
than  one  foot.  The  temperature  at  which 
Boses  are  grown  in  winter  is  an  average  of 
50°  to  56°  at  night,  with  10°  to  15°  higher 
during  the  day.  Watering  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  and  requires  some  experi- 
ence to  know  what  is  the  proper  condition. 
As  a  guide,  whenever  the  soil  shows  indloa- 
tions  of  being  dry  on  the  top,  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given,  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely saturate  the  soil.  Such  a  watering 
will  not  usually  be  required  more  than  once  in 
two  weeks.  Syringing  in  clear  weather  should 
be  done  once  a  day,  sufficient  only  to  moisten 
the  foliage.  If  done  heavily  it  would  keep 
the  soil  too  wet.  Fumigating  with  tobacco 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Aphis  (Green  Fly) 
should  be  done  twice  a  week,  but  in  winter, 
while  the  fiowers  are  being  cut,  strew  tobacco 
stems  on  the  pathways,  or  place  them  in  the 
evaporating  pans  on  the  pipes  to  keep  up  a 
fiavor  of  tobacco  in  the  house,  which  acts  as 
a  preventative.  The  varieties  grown  are 
changing  every  season,  and  no  list  we  oan 
give  to-day  is  likely  to  remain  as  the  best  ten 
years  hence.     The  favorite  Tea  Boses  now 
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grown  for  winter  arePerle  desJardins  (yellow), 
Niphetoe  (white),  Catharine  Mermet  (rose). 
Bride  (white).  Papa  Gontier  (crimson),  La 
France  (light  rose),  American  Beauty  (light 
crimson).  Souvenir  de  Wooton  (crimson), 
Madame  de  Watteville  (carmine  and  white), 
and  Sunset  (orange).  There  are  still  a  number 
of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  Safrano,  Douglas, 
and  Isabella  Sprunt,  yet  grown;  but  they 
are  fast  giving  way  to  what  is  known  as 
"  fancy  "  !Boses,  of  which  the  yellow  variety, 
Ferle  des  Jardins,  is  a  type.  Of  Climbing 
Boses,  which  are  grown  on  the  rafters  of 
the  green-house,  Mar6chai  Neil  (yellow), 
Lunarque  (white),  James  Sprunt  (crimson), 
Gloire  de  Dijon  (salmon  yellow),  and  Bed 
Glolre  de  Dijon  (carmine),  are  the  best. 
Another  class  of  Boses,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  particularly  the  variety  known  as 
General  Jacqueminot,  are  now  grown  in  im- 
mense quantities. 

Hybbid  PEBPBTUAxa~To  get  the  Hybrid 
'Perpetual  and  the  Hybrid  Tea  classes  early 
(say  during  January)  requires  special  skill  and 
care,  but  well  repays  it,  as  this  class  of  Boses 
now  brings  an  average  of  $36  per  hundred  buds 
at  wholesale,  from  the  16th  of  December  to 
January  16th.  The  method  found  to  be  neces- 
sary is  to  grow  these  Boses  on  in  pots,  exactly 
as  recommended  for  the  Evergreen  or  Tea 
Boses,  except  that,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  tall,  the  centre  should  be  pinched  out 
of  the  leading  shoots,  so  that  from  five  to  six 
shoots  run  up,  and  thus  not  only  make  the 
plant  bushy,  but,  what  is  of  more  Importance, 
these  slimmer  shoots  are  less  pithy  and  ripen 
off  harder,  thus  ensuring  with  more  certainty 
a  greater  production  of  buds.  The  plants,  if 
started  from  cuttings  any  time  from  Septem- 
ber to  January,  which  is  the  season  we  prefer 
to  root  them  in,  will,  if  properly  grown,  by 
August  1st  (or  at  less  than  one  year  old)  have 
filled  a  seven  or  eight  inch  pot  with  roots. 
Now  is  the  critical  point.  The  plants  must 
be  ripened  ofT  and  rested  if  a  crop  of  buds  is 
wanted  by  January  and  February ;  so  to  do  that 
at  a  season  as  early  as  the  1st  of  September, 
the  plants  must  be  gradually  dried  off  sufficient 
to  make  them  drop  their  leaves,  though  not 
to  so  violently  wilt  them  as  to  shrivel  the 
shoots.  This  we  find  easiest  done  by  laying 
the  plants  on  their  sides  so  as  to  prevent  them 
being  soaked  with  the  rain,  which  would  start 
them  to  grow  and  prevent  the  early  ripening 
of  the  shoots.  A  rest  of  two  months  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  plants  begun  to  be  dried 
off  by  the  1st  of  August  may  be  started  slowly 
by  the  1st  of  October,  and  those  begun  to  be 
dried  off  by  the  1st  of  September  may  be 
started,  also  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possi- 
ble, by  the  1st  of  November.  The  kinds  most 
used  are  Magna  Charta,  Genl.  Jacqueminot, 
Ulrich  Bruner,  Annade  Diesbach,  Paul  Neyron, 
and  others  of  that  class.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  Boses  of  this  class  are  now  grown  in 
solid  beds.  These  beds  require  no  special  prep- 
aration where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and 
the  natural  drainage  perfect,  but  where  this  ie 
not  the  case,  the  same  compost  recommended 
for  Tea  Boses  will  answer,  only  using  a  greater 
depth,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  over  a  well- 
drained  bottom.  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses, 
planted  out  in  solid  beds,  cannot  be  had  so 
early  as  when  grown  in  pots,  as,  when  thus 
grown,  they  cannot  well  be  given  the  rest 
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necessary  for  early  forcing ;  as  a  rule,  In  this 
district,  they  are  rarely  iti  market  before 
February,  and  from  then  they  are  brought  in, 
in  succession  crops,  until  the  Boses  from  out- 
doors in  June  come  in.  The  distance  at  which 
they  are  planted  is  usually  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  each  way.  we  may  here  state, 
that  many  failures  have  resulted  in  the 
attempt  to  grow  the  Hybrid  Tea  Boses  with- 
out resting,  notably  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
Bose,  which  was  sent  out  from  England  some 
five  or  six  years  ago  as  a  "Crimson  Tea." 
The  misleading  name  of  **  Tea  "  induced  hun- 
dreds of  fiorists  to  attempt  its  growth  under 
the  same  cpnditions  as  the  Safrano  or  Bon 
Silene  class,  and  the  consequence  was  in  every 
case  almost  complete  failure.  This  type  evi- 
dently partakes  more  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
than  of  the  Tea  class,  and  as  they  are  hardy 
and  deciduous,  refuse  to  bloom  in  midwinter 
unless  given  the  rest  that  their  nature  de- 
mands. 

Mildew. — Boses,  when  grown  under  glass 
with  proper  attention  to  temperature  and 
moisture,  are  not  usually  attacked  by  Mil- 
dew; but  as  a  preventative  it  is  well  to 
paint  the  hot-water  pipes  once  every  two 
or  three  weeks  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  linseed  oil,  or  sulphur  and  guano,  made 
of  the  consistency  of  whitewash ;  the  guano 
is  merely  to  make  the  sulphur  stick  better  to 
the  pipes.  The  fumes  of  sulphur,  as  radiated 
by  the  heated  pipes,  is  a  never-falling  means 
of  destroying  the  germs  of  mildew,  or  any 
other  fungoidf  growth,  and  also  holds  in  check, 
to  some  extent,  the  Bed  Spider  insect,  often 
so  troublesome  to  the  Bose.    (See  Mildew.) 

Boss  Bua.— For  the  Bose  Bug,  so  destruc- 
tive to  success  in  Bose  growing  under  glass, 
there  seems  no  remedy  except  the  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  one  of  catching  and  killing  the 
insect  so  soon  as  it  is  seen  on  the  leaves.  It 
is  not  easily  observed,  as  it  gets  under  the 
leaves  and  close  to  the  shoots  of  the  plants. 
Its  presence  is  known  by  the  bitten  leaves 
showing  where  it  is  feeding ;  but  even  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  enough  will  usually 
escape  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soil,  which, 
when  hatched  out  to  the  grub  or  pupa  state, 
rapidly  begin  the  work  of  destruction  by  feed- 
ing on  the  roots.  In  this  stage  all  attempts  to 
destroy  them  have  thus  far,  we  believe,  failed. 
The  only  safety  when  the  Bose  Bug  is  known 
to  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  injure, 
is  to  throw  out  the  plants  and  start  with 
young  ones.  We  have  for  two  years  past 
adopted  this  plan  exclusively,  growing  the 
plants  only  one  year  old  from  cuttings  rooted 
during  the  fall  or  winter  months,  and  have 
since  then  had  no  trouble  whatever  from  the 
ravages  of  this  insect.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  there  are  many  Bose  houses  that  are 
even  nine  to  ten  years  old  that  never  fail  to 

£  reduce  abundant  crops,  particularly  such  as 
[arSchal  Neil  and  other  climbers;  but  in  such 
cases  it  seems  to  be  that  the  Boses  planted 
either  had  escaped  the  visitation  of  the  Bose 
Bug  altogether,  or  had  got  so  deeply  and 
strongly  rooted  before  being  attacked  tluit 
they  could  not  injure  the  plants. 

Shadino.— There  is  some  difl'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  shading  Bose 
houses  during  the  hot  summer  months.  We 
beUeve  that  a  slight  shading  is  beneficial,  and 
for  that  purpose  use  naphtha  mixed  with  a 
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little  white  lead,  juet  enough  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  thin  niillc.  This  we  throw  on 
the  outside  of  the  glass  with  a  syringe.  It 
costs  only  about  twenty-five  cento  for  every 
thousand  square  feet.  This  shading  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  used;  it  is  just  enough  to 
talse  the  glare  of  sunlight  off,  without  much 
lessening  the  light ;  and  though  it  will  hold 
on  tenaciously  during  the  summer,  Is  easily 
rubbed  off  In  fall. 

Garden  CuiiTubb  of  the  Bose.-— But  little 
Xteed  be  said  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  all 
that  is  wanted  being  a  deep,  rich  soil,  in  an 
unshaded  position.      For  the  dry  climate  of 
the  United  States  a  class  of  Bojaes  should  be 
grown  very  different  from   those  grown  in 
England.    There  the  "  Bemontante  "  or  «•  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,"  in  their  humid  atmosphere, 
with  few  exceptions,  flower  nearly  as  freely  as 
the  '* Monthly  "  Boses  do  here;  but  with  us 
experience  has  shown  that,  after   the  first 
bloom  In  June,  no  full  crop  of  fiowers  is  again 
obtained,  unless  with  the  coooLparatively  new 
class  known  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  of  which 
'*La    France,    Dlnsmore,    and    Duchess    of 
Edinburgh  "  are  types ;  bo  that,  when  a  con- 
tinued bloom  of  Boses  Is  desired  during  the 
entire  summer  and   fall  months,  the   class 
known  as  monthly  (embracing  Tea,  Bourbon, 
Bengal,  and  Noisette)  are  the  best.     True, 
these  varieties  are  not  usually  hardy,  unless 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  the  ther- 
mometer never  gete  20^  below  the  freezing 
point;  but  they  can  be  saved  through  the 
winter  In  almost  any  section  if  pegged  down  and 
covered  up  with  five  or  six  inches  of  leaves 
or  rough  litter.      This   covering,    however, 
should  not  be  done  until  quito  bard   frost 
comes ;  in  New  Tork  about  the  first  week  in 
December.      If  done  sooner,  there  is  danger, 
if  the  season  is  mild  (as  it  usually  is  here 
until  December  1st),  that  the  shoote  may  be 
smothered  and  decay  by  a  too  early  covering. 
This  same  rule  we  adopt  In  covering  Qrape 
Vines,  Olematis,  Baspbernes,  Strawberries, 
or,  in  fact,  any  other  plant  or  shrub  that  we 
believe  to  be  benefited  by  winter  protection,  as 
we  have  never  yet  seen  injury  done  to  half- 
hardy  plants  by  frost  previous  to  that  date.  In 
this  matter  of  covering,  the  amateur  In  garden- 
ing often  errs,  first  fix>m  hisanxiety  to  protect 
his  planto  before  there  is  danger  in  the  fall ; 
and  next,  in  his  enthusiasm  in  spring,  he  is 
deceived  by  some  warm  day  in  March  to  un- 
cover what  is  not  safe  until  April. 

RoaaoeaB.  A  large  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  very  rarely  trees,  chiefiy  abundant  in 
temperate  regions,  extending  into  the  Arctic 
Zone,  as  well  as  ascending  to  the  highest  ele- 
vations, and  more  sparingly  dispersed  within 
the  tropics.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  in  the 
'*  Genera  Plantarum,"  have  divided  up  this 
extensive  and  important  order  into  ten  tribes, 
sevei  al  of  which  are  regarded  by  some  other 
writers  as  distinct  orders.  Many  beautiful 
flowers  are  included  in  BoaacetBt  the  Bose,  of 
course,  taking  the  lead.  The  principal  fruits 
furnished  are  the  Almond,  Apricot,  Apple, 
Blackberry,  Oheri-y,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,Qulnce, 
Baspberry  and  Strawberry.  Bose  water  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  petals  of  R. 
centifoUa,  Danuutcena,  moachata,  etc.,  as  is  also 
the  Attar  of  Boses  by  maceration  in  oil  of 
Sesamum.    The  bark  of  MoquUa  vUlia,  the 
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Pottery-tree  of  the  Amazon,  contains  suoh  an 
amount  of  silica  that,  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  clay,  it  is  employed  in  makings 
pottery  by  the  natives  of  Para.  The  order 
contains  about  seventy  genera,  of  which  Cr<»^ 
Usgua,  Pnmus,  PotentiUaj  JRosa,  Rutms,  and 
SpiroM  are  good  examples,  and  one  thousand 
or  more  species. 

Rosary  Plant.    Bee  Ahrua  preeatortua. 

Rosary  Plant,  Mezioan.    Rhyncaaia  precaUoria. 

Rose.    The  genus  Roaay  the  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  flowers,  as  Bose  Geranium, 
Christmas  Bose,  etc. 
Alpine.    Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  R.  kirau- 

twn,  etc. 
Ash-leaved.    RoaaJrcuDm\folia, 
Australian,  Native.    Boronia  aemdata. 
Austrian  Brier.    Rosa  httea,  var.  punicea. 
Ayrshire.    Roaa  arvenaia,  var.  acandena. 
Bengal.    Roaa  Bengalenaia. 
Boursalt.    Roaa  BouraaUL 
Bramble.    Roaapolyantha. 
Bramble-leaved.    Roaa  rubtfoUa, 
Bridfld.    Rtttma  roaatfoliuaj  var.  ooronarius. 
Oabbage.    Roaa  oe/rU/ifolia. 
Cherokee.    Roaa  IcBmmta. 
China,  or  Monthly.    Roaa  tndtoa. 
Christmas.    HeUeborua  niger. 
Cinnamon.    Roaa  dnnaanomea. 
Damask.    Roaa  Da/masoena. 
.   Evergreen.    Roaa  aempervirena. 
Fairy.    Roaa  Lawrenoeana, 
French.    Roaa  QcMica, 
Green-flowered.    Roaa  viridyiora. 
Guelder.     Vtburmtm  Opuhta. 
Harrison.    An  American  seedling  from  Roaa 

hdea. 
Holly.    The  genus  Helianikemum, 
Hundred-leaved.    Roaa  cemttfolia. 
Jamaica.    The  genus  Meriania,    Also  applied 

to  Blakea  trinervia. 
Japanese.     Roaa   Yvara,  and  the  genus  Oa- 

meUia. 
*'  Juno's.*'    A  name  given  to  lAUum  candidum. 
Lady  Banks's.    Roaa  Bankaim. 
Lenten.     The  species  of  Helleborus  which 

bloom  in  Lent. 
Macartney.    i2o8a  bracteata. 
Moss.    i2o8a  oentifolia,  var.  muaooaa. 
Mountain  of   the  West  Indies.      Antigonon 

lepiopua, 
Prairie.    Roaa  aeligera. 
Scotch.    Roaa  apinoaiaaima. 
Seven  Sisters.    jRosa  QreviUei. 
South  Sea  of  Jamaica.    Nerium  Oleander. 
Sun.    The  genus  HeUanihemMm. 
Sweet  Brier.    Roaa  ruhigmoaa. 
Tea,  or  Tea- scented.     A  variety  of  Roaa  In" 

dioa. 
*  *  Vinegar,  **  of  Germany.    PoBOf ita  oMeinaUa. 
West  Indian  Mountain.    Brotonea  Roaa, 
Wind.    Papaver  RhoBoa  and  RoBmeria  hybrida. 
Yellow  Persian.     Probably  a  seedling  from 

R.   hUea,   introduced  from  Persia   by   H. 

WUlock,  in  1830. 
Tork  and  Lancaster.    i2asa  veraieoior,  a  vari- 
ety of  R.  Damaacena. 

Rose  Aoacia.    See  Robinia  hiapida. 

Rose  Apple.    See  Eugenia  Jamboa, 

Rose  Bay.    See  Rhododendron  and  ^ertiim. 

Rose  Camiiion.    See  Lychnia  coronaria. 

Rose  Bider.    See  Viburnum  Opulua, 
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Rose  Geranium.    See  PRlargonkan, 

Rosa  Mallow.    Hifn9CU8  coccmeua, 

Rosemary.    See  Rosmarint^. 

Roae  of  Heaven.    Lychnis  cctli-roaea, 

Rooe  of  Jericho.    See  AnaatcUica, 

Rose  of  Sharon.    Hibiscus  Syraicus, 

Rose  Root.     Sedwn  Rhodiola. 

Rose^vrood.  A  valuable  South  American  tim- 
ber* produced  from  several  species  of  DaXber- 
gia.  The  finest  quality  is  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  product  of  D,  nigra,  which  see. 

Rosin  Plant,  or  Rosin  Weed.    See  SUphium. 

Rosmari'nus.   Rosemary.    From  ros,  dew,  and 
*    martniM,  of  the  sea ;  on  account  of  its  mari- 
time habitat.    Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 

The  Rosemary  is  a  half-hardy,  low-growing 
evergreen,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  and  valued  for  the 
essential  oil  it  yields.  The  whole  plant  Is 
aromatic,  but  the  flowers,  which  are  pale 
blue,  are  chiefly  used  in  distillation  for  the 
oil,  which  is  the  priucipal  ingredient  of  Hun- 
gary Water  and  Eau  de  Cologne.  There  are 
several  varieties  under  cultivation  in  the  gar- 
dens, R.  (MdnaXis  being  the  more  common 
species.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Rostellnm.  A  narrow  extension  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  stigma  of  certain  Orchids. 

Rostrate.  Terminating  gradually  in  a  long, 
straight,  hard  point,  like  the  pod  of  a  Radish. 

Rosolate.    (Collected  in  a  rosette. 

Rotate.    Resembling  a  wheel. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  All  observing  cultivators 
soon  discover,  that  no  matter  how  fertile  a 
soil  may  be,  the  same  kind  of  crop  cannot  be 
grown  so  well  on  it  successively  as  if  it  wei'e 
alternated  with  a  crop  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  No  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  that  we  know  of,  unless  in 
the  familiar  case  of  the  Cabbage  crop.  We 
find  that  if  Cabbages  on  most  soils  are  grown 
two  years  in  succession,  the  crop  will  be 
affected  by  the  disease  known  as  "Club 
Root"  (which  see) ;  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance we  get  at  a  tangible  cause.  A  great 
many  theories  have  been  assigned  why  the 
same  crops  deteriorate  by  being  grown  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  soil,  but  they  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  no  case  that  we 
know  of,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  Cabbage,  or 
Brassica  tribe,  have  they  led  to  any  beneflcial 

Eractical  results.  The  following  general  rules 
ave  been  laid  down  as  a  guide : 
First.  Plants  of  the  same  natural  order 
should  not  be  planted  to  succeed  each  other. 
Second,  Crops  which  for  a  number  of  years 
occupy  the  ground,  such  as  Strawberries, 
Rhubarb,  or  Asparagus,  should  be  succeeded 
by  annual  crops,  such  as  Cabbages,  Lettuce, 
or  Radishes.  Third.  Crops  grown  for  their 
heads,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  or  Let- 
tuce, should  be  succeeded  by  plants  grown 
for  their  roots,  such  as  Parsnips,  CaiTots,  or 
Beets.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  vary 
crops  according  to  rules,  nor  should  such 
rules  be  taken  as  arbitrary,  but  only  as  a 
ffuide.  When  vegetables  or  fruits  are  grown 
for  market,  the  necessities  of  the  cultivator 
compel  usually  double  crops  of  the  land  each 
season,  and  that,  with  heavy  manuring  and 
deep  cultivation,  seems  to  do  away,  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  with  any  need  for  systematic 
rotation,  which  would  often  be  found  to  be 
impracticable.  As  has  been  previously  said, 
the  crops  of  all  others  that  we  And  most  ben- 
efited by  change  are  the  Cabbage  tribe,  to- 
gether with  the  allied  families  of  Turnip, 
Radish,  etc. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Onions  never  seem  to  be  injured  by  succes- 
sive plantings  on  the  same  soil.  When  space 
is  limited,  or  when  it  is  not  convenient  to 
rotate  crops,  the  next  best  thing  is  deep  cul- 
ture, by  trenching  or  sub-soiling  (which  see). 
The  same  method  holds  good  for  farm  as  well 
as  for  garden  crops.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
follow  such  crops  as  wheat  or  corn  year  after 
year  on  the  same  land;  wheat  particularly 
being  a  great  feeder,  the  land  would  soon  be- 
come exhausted.  Another  reason  is — and  It 
is  true  of  a  great  many  other  crops — that 
when  one  of  the  same  kind  is  continuously 
sown,  there  is  far  more  danger  of  Injury  by 
Insects  or  blight,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  that  special  plants  are  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  special  insects  or  diseases,  and  the 
best  way  to  get  relief  from  their  attacks  is  to 
change  the  crop  as  radically  as  possible ;  thus 
a  grain  crop  might  be  followed  by  one  of  Po- 
tatoes, Mangels,  Peas,  or  Beans ;  this  in  turn 
by  grass,  if  used,  or  by  a  change  from  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  to  Celery,  Onions,  or 
Cabbages.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  that  order  should  never  follow  each 
other ;  but  if  similar  crops  have  of  necessity 
to  succeed  each  other,  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  well  manured  between  the 
crops. 

Rotmid.  Rounded  in  outline ;  usually  applied 
to  bodies  which  are  not  round  themselves, 
but  only  at  their  ends. 

Rooge  Plant.    See  Ritina  humUis. 

Roupa'la.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Guiana. 
See  Rhopaia. 

Ronpe'llia.  Named  in  honor  of  Charles  RoupeU, 
a  distinguished  botanist  of  South  CaroUna. 
Nat.  Ord.  ApocynacecB. 

This  is  the  far-famed  Cream-fralt  tree  of 
Sierra  Leone,  a  remarkable  and  showy  green- 
house climber.  In  its  native  home  it  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  fragrant  plant,  but  under 
artificial  cultivation  its  pure  white  flowers  are 
of  cream  color,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  infe- 
rior to  the  flattering  accounts  given  by  its 
discoverer,  and  not  worth  the  care  and  atten- 
tion required  to  grow  it. 

Rowan-Tree.  A  popular  name  for  Pyms  Aucu- 
paria. 

Roxbu'rghia.  Named  after  Dr.  Roxburgh,  once 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta.  Nat. 
Ord.  RoxburghiacecR, 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  twining  or  half 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  India  and  tropical 
Australia,  with  broad,  shining  leaves,  and 
peculiar  green  flowers  which  are  produced 
singly  and  in  small  clusters  on  short,  axillary 
peduncles ;  they  are  large  and  handsome,  but 
very  fetid,  and  this  disagreeable  feature 
prevents  their  Introduction  into  choice  collec- 
tions of  hot-house  plants. 

Rozburghia'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  twining 
or  erect,  half-shrubby  plants,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal Australia,  India,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  thick,  tuberous  roots  of  some  of 
the  species  are,  after  a  previous  preparation 
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with  lime-water,  candied  in  India.  Tlie  order 
contains  about  eight  species  and  four  genera, 
ail  tall  twiners,  with  broad  leaves. 

Royal  Bay.    Lavrus  tiohiUs. 

Royal  Fern.    See  Osmundaregalis, 

Royal  Palm.    See  Oreodoxa  regia. 

Roy'daia.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Royda, 
of  Bengal.    Nat.  Ord.  CapparidacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  with  small 
yellow,  very  fragrant  flowers,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  R, 
mutveolene,  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
though  forming  a  rather  rambling  bush,  is 
worth  cultivating  for  its  delicious  fragrance. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Roye'na.  A  name  given  by  LinnaBus  in  honor  of 
Adrian  von  Royen,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Ley- 
den.    Nat.  Ord.  EbenacecB, 

A  genus  of  tropical  shrubs  or  low-growing 
trees,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
green-house  for  their  beautiful  white  flowers 
and  glossy  foliage.  The  wood  of  the  species 
is  of  the  nature  of  ebony,  but  not  of  suincient 
size  to  make  It  valuable. 

Rubber  Plant.  East  Indian.  The  popular  name 
for  Ficus  dastioa. 

Rubber  Tree.  African.  The  popular  name  for 
Lcmdolphia, 

Rubesoent.    Beddish,  turning  red. 

Rn'bia.  Madder.  From  rubers  red;  the  color 
of  the  roots.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiouxa. 

The  perennial  species,  which  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  are  quite  hardy. 
There  are  also  some  half-hardy  shrubs,  which 
are  worth  cultivating  in  a  green-house  for 
their  flowers,  which  are  generally  yellow.  A 
red  dye  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  all  the 
species,  but  principally  from  those  of  R.  ttnc- 
torium,  which  is  cultivated  as  a  field-plant  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Rubla'cead.  A  large  and  important  natural  or- 
der, including  Cinchonacem  and  OdliaoecB  as 
subK>rders.  The  latter  represents  the  order 
in  temperate  climes,  while  the  former  {Ckieho- 
naceoB)  constitutes  one  twenty-seventh  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions.  Among  the  valuable  products  of  the 
order  may  be  mentioned.  Coffee,  Quinine, 
Ipecacuanha,  White  Gambler,  etc.  Madder, 
a  valuable  dye,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
order  comprises  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  genera,  and  nearly  four  thousand  spe- 
cies. Bouwirdia,  Gardenia,  Cinchona,  Ronde- 
letia,  and  Ixora,  are  well-known  examples. 

Rubioimd.    Blushing;  turning  rosy-red. 

Rabiginose.    Brownish  rusty-red. 

Rn^buB.  Bramble,  Baspberry,  Blackberry. 
From  the  Celtic  word  rub,  red ;  in  reference  to 
the  color  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  RoaacecB. 

The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  trailing  or 
erect,  with  prickly  stems,  bearing  edible 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  family,  growing  in 
all  situations  and  almost  every  kind  of  soil, 
vary  greatly,  and  are  consequently  very  per- 
plexing to  the  botanist;  and  so  little  are 
authors  agreed  as  to  which  are  species 
and  which  merely  varieties,  that  while  Ben- 
tham  reckons  only  five  species,  Babington 
enumerates  forty-five.    It  is  this  tendency  to 
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vary,  however,  that  has  given  us  many  of  the 
most  esteemed  kinds  of  Blackberries,  etc., 
found  in  American  gardens.  The  English 
garden  varieties  of  the  Baspberry  have  all 
originated  from  R,  Idasua,  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  whence  its  Bpeciflc 
name.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  red.  Cul- 
tivators, however,  have  obtained  varieties 
with  crimson,  brown,  yellow,  and  nearly 
white  fruit.  The  Bed  Antwerp  and  the 
White  Antwerp  (but  which  is  pale  yellow) 
have  been  long  and  favorably  known,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States ;  but  they  do 
not  survive  the  winter  without  protection  in 
our  Northern  States,  and  for  that  reason  are 
little  grown  at  the  North.  There  are  now 
a  large  number  of  varieties  raised  from  our 
native  species  that  possess  qualities  of  good- 
ness and  hardiness  that  entitle  them  to  uni- 
versal cultivation,  though  they  are  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  foreign  kinds.  Brlnckl^'s 
Orange  is  an  American  seedling  raised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Brinckld,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  foreign  parentage,  and  consequently 
tender,  but  the  highest  flavored  of  all  Rasp- 
berries. The  wild  Bed  Baspberry,  R.  ski- 
gornts,  common  in  hedges  and  on  the  hillsides 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  closely  resembles  the  European  spe- 
cies. Its  fruit  is  tender  and  somewhat 
watery,  but  the  flavor  is  fine.  Some  excellent 
varieties  of  this  species  are  under  cultivation. 
The  Black  Baspberry,  commonly  known  as  the 
Black  Cap  or  Thimbleberry,  Is  B.  ocddtnlaUs, 
a  species  that  is  confined  wholly  to  America. 
It  is  most  common  from  Virginia  north  and 
westward.  This  species  and  its  varieties 
bear  a  pleasant  tasted  fruit  in  the  greatest 
abundance  with  very  little  care.  They  are 
the  least  troublesome  of  all  Baspberries  to 
grow,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  themselves 
from  the  tips  or  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  pro- 
duce no  suckers.  There  are  severaJ  varieties 
of  the  Black  Caps  that  bear  reddish-crimson 
fruit.  A  number  of  hybrid  Baspberries  have 
been  recently  introduced,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  Black  Cap  characteristics,  par- 
ticularly the  peculiarity  of  rooting  from  the 
tips  of  the  green  shoots ;  and  among  these 
the  most  striking  is  the  Caroline,  which  is 
propagated  from  suckers  as  well  as  from  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  plainly  showing  its  hybrid 
character.  It  has  been  said  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  its  origin  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  Brinckl6's  Orange  and  the  Catawissa ; 
but  the  originator  disclaims  any  such  origin, 
and  the  plant  itself  and  its  fruit  show  that  the 
Catawissa  was  not  one  of  its  parents.  It  was 
raised  in  1877  by  S.  P.  Carpenter,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  Westchester  oounl^,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a 
natural  cross  between  Brinckl^'s  Orange  (the 
seed  parent)  and  the  Yellow  Cap,  a  variety  of 
R.  occidofUalis,  The  plant  lis  thorouglily 
hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  a  fine 
salmon  color,  tender,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
though  not  equal  to  the  Brinckl^.  Another 
of  S.  P.  Carpenter's  seedlings  is  the  well- 
known  New  Bochelle,  a  seedling  of  the  Cata- 
wissa. It  is  hardy,  very  productive,  and  of 
ffood  quality,  being  slightly  acid.  Another 
Westchester  County  seealing  is  the  Cuthbert, 
newly  introduced,  and  which  at  this  time 
promises  to  become  a  leading  market  variety, 
being  hardy,  productive,  and  of  fine  quaiity. 
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and  the  fruit  firm  enough  to  bear  long  car- 
riage. The  Gregg,  another  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  Black  Cap  division  was  raised  in 
Ohio  in  1876,  is  a  very  fine  large  fruit,  and 
has  already  taken  its  place  as  the  best  of  its 
class  as  a  market  berry.  The  Mammoth 
Cluster,  Clarke,  Tyler,  Marlboro,  Bancoc€is, 
Hansen,  and  many  others  are  more  or  less 
grown,  but  need  not  be  specially  noted  here. 
The  Blackberryf  of  which  there  are  several 
native  species,  is  now  largely  grown  for 
market,. and  is  a  profitable  crop.  Until  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Bochelle  Blackberry 
(sometimes  called  Lawton)  our  markets  were 
supplied  with  Blackberries  from  the  woods. 
jR.  vtUoeus,  the  High  Blackberry,  is  the  com- 
mon BlackbeiTy  of  the  country,  being  found 
almost  everywhere.  It  is  given  to  variation, 
and  Is  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the  varieties 
now  under  cultivation.  Ttie  first  of  these  was 
the  New  Bochelle,  discovered  by  Mr.  Secor 
growing  in  a  hedge  at  New  Bochelle, 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  improved  Blaekberries  were 
held  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  Secor  grew  the 
plants  in  his  garden  for  about  nine  years 
without  being  able  to  prevail  upon  his  neigh- 
bors to  accept  a  plant  as  a  gift,  when  at  last 
Mr.  Lawton,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  took  hold  of  It, 
exhibited  the  fruit  in  New  York,  got  up  a  sen- 
sation, and  finally  made  a  little  fortune 
out  of  the  sale  of  the  plants.  Hundreds  of 
acres  of  it  are  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  large, 
handsome  and  excellent  fruit,  but  the  plants 
are  at  times  injured  in  the  winter  at  the 
North.  Some  years  later  a  clergyman  of 
New  Jersey  discovered  another  variety  of  R. 
viUo8ua  growing  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  on 
the  Kittatinnv  Mountains,  removed  it  to  his 
garden  and  increased  it  largely.  This  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  E.  Williams,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  who  sent  It  out,  and  the  public 
were  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  famous 
Kittatinny  which  still  remains  the  best  fruit 
of  its  class.  The  Wilson  is  an  earlier  berry 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  not  equal  to 
them  in  quality.  The  Snyder  is  an  early  kind, 
immensely  productive,  and  perfectly  hardy  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  fruit  is  smsJler 
than  the  Kittatinny,  but  Is  very  sweet  and 
ripe  as  Hoon  as  colored,  which  is  not  true  of 
those  above  named.  Many  other  sorts  are  in 
cultivation,  for  names  and  descriptions  of 
which  see  nurserymen's  catalogues.  R. 
Ckinadensia,  the  Bunning  Blackberry,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Dewberry.  The  fioilt  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  ripens  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  most  of  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. A  variety  called  the  Lucretla  bears 
large  and  handsome  fruit,  and  is  valuable  as 
coming  between  the  Baspberry  and  Black- 
berry. It  is  also  very  valuable  in  the  South- 
em  States,  where  the  tall-growing  varieties  do 
not  succeed.  R.  cuneifoliua,  or  Sand  Blackberry, 
is  one  of  the  more  common  species,  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  ripening  an 
abundance  of  well-fiavored  fruit  in  Aufcust. 
lliis  species  is  common  in  sandy  woods  in 
southern  New  York  and  southward.  12.  Oha- 
moBmortui,  Cloudberry,  is  a  species  with  large 
orange-red  fruit,  found  growing  on  the  White 
Mountains  and  similar  elevations  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  This  species, 
or  something  very  near  it,  is  also  abundant  in 
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Lapland,  where  the  fruit  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem. There  are  several  other  species,  with- 
out, however,  any  special  distinctive  features. 
Propc^ated  by  root  cuttings,  tips  of  the 
shoots  or  suckers,  according  to  the  kind. 

Rndbe'okla.  Cone  Flower.  Named  in  honor 
of  Professors  Rudbeck,  father  and  son,  prede- 
cessors of  lilnnceus  at  Upsai.  Nat.  Ord.  Corr^ 
posikB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
growing  from  two  to  seven  feet  high,  with 
numerous  showy  fiower-heads  of  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  black  disk  in  the  centre.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Western  States,  and  are  b^ 
coming  common  in  our  meadows,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  seed  being  mixed  with  the 
various  grass  seeds  coming  from  the  West, 
principally  from  Kentucky.  This  genus  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  in  Europe  as  an 
ornamental  fiowering  plants  and  the  seed  was 
distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  through  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  several  of  the  States  that  had  passed 
stringent  laws  against  the  dissemination  of 
**  weeds." 

Ru'dgea.  Commemorative  of  M,  F.  Rudffe,  an 
English  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  RttbiaceoB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs  or  low-grow- 
ing trees,  with  dense  terminal  panicles  of 
white  flowers,  natives  of  Brazil.    12.  macrO' 

fhyUa  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  green-house, 
t  is  also  known  as  R.  leucocephtHa, 

Radimentary.    In  an  incomplete  condition. 

Rudo'lphla.  Named  after  W.  Rudolph,  a  Prus- 
sian botanist.    Nat.  Otxl.  LeguminowB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  green-house 
evergreen  twiners,  from  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Erythrina,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
produced  in  axillary  racemes.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  or  from  seeds. 

Rue.    See  Ruta. 

Rue.  Goat's.  A  common  name  for  ChUega 
officincUia. 

Rue.  Wall.  The  popular  name  of  Asplenium 
RuUP^muraria, 

Rne'Uia.  In  honor  of  John  RuelUt  of  Soissons, 
botanist  and  physican  to  Francis  I.  Nat. 
Ord.  AcanthacetB. 

Herbaceous  green-house  plants  with  pretty 
tube-shaped  blue  flowers.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies require  a  hot-house,  and  others  a  green- 
house ;  but  they  should  all  be  grown  in  light, 
rich  soil.  R.  macrantha  is  getting  quite  com- 
mon as  a  window  plant.  Certainlv,  one  more 
worthy  it  would  be  hard  to  find;  its  large, 
trumpet- shaped,  rosy  flowers  are  produced 
for  a  month  or  two  in  succession.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Bv  many 
botanists,  Dipteracanthus  is  included  in  this 
genus. 

Rufous.    Pale  red,  mixed  with  brown. 

Ruga.  A  wrinkle ;  hence,  Bugose,  covered  with 
wrinkles. 

Rtii'zia.  Named  in  honor  of  Don  H.  Ruiz, 
author,  in  conjunction  with  Pavon,  of  "Flone 
PeruvlaneB  et  Ohilensis,"  Nat.  Ord.  StercuH- 
aoeas, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs,  natives  of 
Bourbon.  Two  species,  12.  lobatct,  and  12.  vari- 
abilis, both  with  reddish  flowers,  are  in  culti- 
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vation,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
good  collection.  Propagated  by  cuttings  in 
heat. 

Rn'mez.  Dock,  Sorrel.  From  rumo,  to  suck ; 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  among  the  Romans 
of  sucking  the  leaves  to  allay  thirst.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolygonacecB. 

Most  of  the  species  are  common  weeds. 
The  leaves  of  R.  acetosa  are  sometimes  used 
as  a  pot-herb,  or  *'  greens."  R.  acetosella  is  a 
small-growing  species,  well  known  for  its 
acidity,  and  popularly  called  Sorrd,  It  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  R.  &cutatu8, 
the  Buckler-shaped  or  French  Sorrel,  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  France  and  Italy. 
It  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  French 
cookery,  and  is  both  agreeable  to  eat  and 
very  wholesome,  although  but  little  valued  in 
this  country,  except  at  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  tables.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
vated on  the  continent,  and  in  the  markets  of 
Paris  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  Peas  are  in 
ours.  It  abounds  In  oxalic  acid,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  anti-scorbutic. 

Rumfo'rdia.  The  only  species  of  this  genus, 
R.floribtindaj  is  a  handsome,  opposite-leaved 
Mexican  bush  of  the  Compa»U(s  family,  differ- 
ing from  Heliopsia  chiefly  in  habit.  The  whole 
plant  is  smooth,  and  the  erect  stems,  furnished 
with  ample,  glossy  leaves,  terminate  in  a  pan- 
icle of  very  numerous  bright-yellow  flower- 
heads,  each  about  an  inch  across,  and  inter- 
spersed with  oblong  bracts.  Propagated  by 
division  or  by  seeds. 

Ronoiiuite.  Curved  in  a  direction  from  the 
apex  to  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Dandelion. 

Rnimer.  A  prostrate,  slender  stem,  rooting  at 
its  extremity  or  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry. 

Ranning  Blaokberry.    See  Rubu8, 

Rmming  Cedar.    Lycopodvwn  dendroideum, 

RapestriB.  Bupicola.  Growing  on  rocks  or 
in  rocky  places. 

Ra'BotiB.  Formerly  BniAcus.  Butcher's  Broom. 
From  bruscua,  derived  from  the  Celtic  &etc8, 
box,  and  kelen,  holly ;  Box  Holly  or  Butcher's 
Broom.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiaoecB. 

Very  curious  evergreen  shrubs,  most  of 
which  bear  their  flowers  and  fruit  on  their 
leaf-like  branches.  All  the  species  prefer 
shady  situations  under  the  drip  of  trees, 
where  but  few  other  plants  will  grow;  and 
they  are  all  readilv  increased  by  suckers  from 
their  roots,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
dance. They  are  natives  of  Earope  and  the 
whole  Mediterranean  region  from  Madeira  to 
the  Caucasus.  R.  rcuiemoaua  is  sometimes 
called  the  Alexandrian  Laurel. 

Raah.    See  Juncua. 

Rush.    Flowering.    See  Butomua. 

Ruflh-Lilj.    The  genus  Siayrinchium. 

Ruflaelia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr,  Alexander 
Ruaaelf  author  of  a  Natural  History  of  Aleppo. 
Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariacea. 

A  genus  of  small  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  from  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  R. 
junceOf  a  very  pretty  species,  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  produced  in  axillary  coiymbs, 
is  a  plant  of  slender  habit,  and  well  adapted 
for  basket  work.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1833,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 
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Russian  Mats.  An  article  of  commerce  manu- 
factured from  the  inner  bark  of  the  Lime 
tree  ( TUia),  formerly  much  used  for  protect- 
ing frames,  tying  purposes,  etc. 

Rust.  This  term  is  used  for  a  destructive  form 
of  disease  affecting  many  widely  different 
kinds  of  plants.  It  is  known  by  the  dry, 
shriveled,  or  curly  appearance  of  the  foliage. 
the  leaves  being  less  or  more  discolored  with 
blackish  blotches  or  spots.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  the  cause,  but  we  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  many  plants  it  is  owing 
to  a  weakened  condition  of  the  plant  that  in- 
vites the  attacks  of  pcu-asites,  causing  the 
'*  rust."  This  we  have  proved  to  be  the  case 
so  often  in  our  practice  that  we  now  no  longer 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

We  find,  lor  example,  if  we  leave  such  plants 
as  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Lan tanas,  Pelar- 
goniums, or  other  plants  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease known  as  **  black  rust,"  so  that  they  be- 
come enfeebled  for  want  of  pot  room,  they 
are  almost  certain  to  be  affected.  A  few 
years  ago  we  tried  an  experiment  on  one  hun- 
dred each  of  Heliotrope  and  Verbena  plants 
(that  were  In  fine,  healthy  condition,  growing 
in  two-inch  pots),  of  shifting  one-half  of  each 
lot  into  three-inch  pots,  the  other  half  being 
allowed  to  remain  unshifted.  The  shifted 
plants  grew  vigorously,  and  in  six  weeks  were 
twice  the  size  of  the  others,  and  in  fine,  vig<»- 
rous  health ;  while  those  unshifted,  becoming 
impoverished  for  want  of  new  soil,  were 
stunted,  and  nearly  all  became  affected  by 
"  black  rust." 

The  examination  of  the  diseased  leaves  by 
a  powerful  microscope  revealed  numbers  of 
crab-like  mites  feeding  on  the  leaves,  while 
on  healthy  leaves  of  the  same  plant  not  a  par- 
asite could  be  found.  The  inference  then  is, 
that  the  weakened  condition  of  the  plant 
made  it  a  congenial  soil  for  the  deposit  of  the 
germ  of  this  parasitical  insect.  Another  kind 
of  **  rust,"  evidently  distinct  from  the  preced- 
ing, is  now  one  of  tne  most  serious  obstacles 
in  the  forcing  of  Lettuce  under  glass,  whole 
crops  being  utterly  destroyed  by  it.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Lettuce  rust  is 
the  work  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  as  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  diseased  leaves 
shows  a  fungoid  structure  veiy  similar  to 
Bose  mildew.  The  only  remedy  we  can  ad- 
vise in  this  case  is  to  work  with  young  plants 
on  fresh  soil  as  far  as  practicable.  The  usual 
method  of  obtaining  Lettuce  plants  for  foro- 
ing  is  to  use  plants  sown  or  planted  in  cold 
frames  in  fall  for  all  the  plantings  during  the 
entire  winter ;  but  we  have  found  that  such 
plants  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
those  sown  later ;  and  now  the  most  success- 
ful growers  of  Lettuce  for  winter  use  only  the 
cola-frame  (fall- sown  plants)  for  their  first 
crop,  which  is  usually  ready  at  Christmas, 
while  for  the  succession  crops,  new  sowings 
are  made  about  six  weeks  before  the  plants  are 
needed,  it  being  found  that  these  fresh  young 
plants  are  less  liable  to  the  rust  than  the 
others. 

Rustic  Work.  This  term  is  applied  to  all  or- 
naments or  erections  made  of  gnarled  and 
twisted  branches  or  roots,  undressed  timber, 
or  other  similar  materials,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  their  natural  state.  Its  construction 
requires  natural  aptitude  and  good  taste,  and 
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the  best  examples  are  those  that  show  the 
least  the  mark  of  the  workman's  tools.  Its 
disposition  also  is  a  matter  of  good  taste,  few 
suitable  positions  for  it  being  found  on  the 
lawn  or  in  the  highly-kept  flower  garden  near 
the  house,  but  for  the  most  part  in  noolcs  and 
comers  of  shrubberies,  etc.  Bustio  fences, 
bridges  and  gates  are  often  used  in  situations 
cut  off  from  the  more  cultivated  grounds,  or 
as  an  introduction  to  the  borders  of  woods  or 
the  rock-guden.  A  few  rustic  arches  at  in- 
teryals,  covered  with  Honeysuckles,  Boses, 
Clematlp,  Jasmine,  etc.,  forming  a  vista  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  rustic  summer-house,  its 
porch  and  veranda  covered  with  Clematis  and 
other  climbers,  are  most  fitting  accompani- 
ments to  the  rock-garden,  and  add  greatly  to 
its  appearance  and  attractiveness. 

In  places  where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of 
lawn,  with  glades  of  turf  and  spreading  trees 
and  masses  of  shrubbery,  rustic  beds,  formed 
like  baskets,  vases,  or  pyramids,  are  pretty 
objects  if  placed  with  Judgment,  and  are  very 
effective  if  associated  with  Ampelopsis,  Ivy 
or  Ferns.  Bustle  chairs  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
picturesque  than  useful,  and  should  be  used 
unly  when  apparently  needed. 

Rn'ta.  Bue.  From  the  Greek  RtUe,  from  ruo, 
to  flow;  probably  some  reputed  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  RuUusea, 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  hardy  or 
half-hardy  strong-smelling  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  western  and  central  Asia 
and  southern  Europe.  Few  of  the  species  are 
of  any  horticultural  value.  R.  graveokfna  ia 
a  well-known  glaucous-leaved  plant,  having 
a  very  unpleasant  smell  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  blue,  and  from  their 
peculiar  color  sometimes  produce  a  good 
effect  in  a  shrubbery.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish. 

Ruta  Baga.  The  Swedish  Turnip.  Brassica 
campestria,  var.  Ruta  Baga,    See  Turnip. 

Rnta'cese.  A  large  order  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
rarely  herbs,  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  glandular  dots,  especially  on  the  foliage, 
and  often  strongly  scented.  In  its  geograph- 
ical range,  the  order  extends  over  the  tropi- 
cal, sub- tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  it  is,  however,  scarce  in  tropical  Africa 
and  disappears  entirely  in  cold  climates  and 
at  great  elevations.    CUrua  (sub-order  Aurof^ 
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tieai)  is  the  most  celebrated  genus  on  account 
of  its  fruits.  Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  etc.,  from 
the  flowers  of  which  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  the  basis  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  The 
berries  of  some  other  genera  from  China  and 
Japan  are  edible.  RtUa  graveolena  is  grown 
in  most  gardens  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
strong  smell  and  acrid  taste.  The  order  con- 
sists of  about  eighty  genera,  including  many 
well-known  flowering  plants,  such  as  Correa, 
Orowea,  OUrtM,  Dioema,  Choyaia,  etc.,  and 
over  six  hundred  species. 

RatUans.    Deep  red,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Rny'sohia.  Named  in  honor  of  Fred.  Buysch, 
once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Amsterdam. 
Nat.  Ord.  Marcffraavia4xeB.  • 

A  genus  of  about  eight  species  of  tropical 
American  epiphytal  or  climbing  shrubs,  which 
have  thick,  quite  entire  leaves,  and  terminal, 
very  often  long,  racemes  of  flowers.  R.  ClU' 
siafoliOt  the  only  introduced  speoies,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  desirable  plant-stove,  shrubby 
plant,  with  alternate,  thick,  shining  leaves  and 
long,  many-flowered,  terminal  racemes,  of  pur- 

fle  flowers  with  scarlet  braots,dotted  with  red. 
t  was  introduced  from  the  Garibbee  Islands  in 
1823,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  ripen- 
ed wood. 

Rya'nia.  Named  after  John  Byan,  M.  D.,  a 
correspondent  of  Yahl.  Nat.  Ord.  BixmaeecB. 
A  genus  of  stellately  pubescent  trees,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  12.  apecioaa,  the 
only  introduced  species,  forms  a  beautiful 
tree  with  large,  showy,  cream-colored  flowers. 
It  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood, 
and  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  in 
1823. 

Rye.    See  Secaie. 

Rye  Grass.  The  common  name  for  LoUvm 
perenna. 

Rye,  "Wild.    The  genus  Elymus. 

Ryaso'pterys.  From  ryssoa,  wrinkled,  and 
piensy  a  wing;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
wing  of  the  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  Mdlpighiaoem, 

A  genus  of  slender,  twining,  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago and  Australia.  P.  microsiema,  the  only  spe- 
cies yet  introduced,  is  an  interesting  climber, 
introduced  from  Java  in  1820. 
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SalMd.     Derivation  of  name  unknown;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  South  American  name  of 
one  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  PahMuxoR. 

This  interesting  genus  of  Palms  has  three 
species  common  to  the  marshy  districts  of  the 
southern  coast,  from  North  Carolina  to  Flor- 
ida, which  are  popularly  known  as  the  Pal- 
metto, the  emblem  on  the  seal  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  most  conspicuous  of  the  species  is 
8.  Pahnetto,  indigenous  to  North  Carolina  and 
southward.  It  attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 


The  timber  is  said  to  be  valuable  in  ship- 
building, being  indestructible  in  salt  water, 
and  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  ship-worm. 
The  leaves  are  from  five  to  six  feet  long  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  (Palm 
leaf),  baskets  and  mats,  and  various  other 
purposes  of  domestic  economy.  This  species 
is  also  called  Cabbage  Palm,  the  young,  unex- 
panded  leaves  constituting  one  of  the  most 
delicious  vegetables  of  the  table.  The  Saw 
Palmetto  is  8.  semUata  (syn.  8erenoa  serm^ 
Iota),  and  the  Dwarf  Palmetto  is  5.  Adaneonii. 
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The  Blue  Palmetto  belongs  to  the  genus 
Ohaznsrops,  C,  hystrixt  also  common  on  the 
southern  coast.  8.  BUickbymiana,  the  Fan 
or  Thatch  Palm,  a  native  of  the  Bermudas,  Is 
admirably  suited  for  a  window  plant  when 
small,  or  for  lawn  decoration  in  summer. 

Babbei'tia.  Named  in  honor  of  L.  Sabbatif  a 
celebrated  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Omti- 
anacecB. 

A  genus  of  native  hardy  annuals  and  bien- 
nials, some  of  which,  though  rather  coarse- 
growing,  are  quite  ornamental  plants,  suitable 
for  the  border.  The  flowers  are  purple,  rose, 
white,  red  and  yellow.  8.  campeatria,  a  native 
of  Texas,  with  rose  and  yellow  flowers,  is  a 
desirable  border  plant.  8.  anaularia  is  held 
In  high  esteem  as  a  tonic  medicine.  8.  dUo- 
raideSf  with  deep  rose-colored  flowers  borne  on 
loose  panicles,  found  by  the  borders  of  brak- 
ish  ponds  and  on  salt  meadows  along  the 
coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  south- 
ward, is  one  of  our  handsomest  native  plants. 
The  onlv  means  of  propagation  is  by  seed, 
which  snould  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
wintered  over  in  a  cold  frame  like  Pansies. 

Sabioe'a.  SabiBobi  is  the  name  of  8.  aapera  in 
Guiana.    Nat.  Ord.  RubUuxcB. 

A  genus  of  plant-stove,  twining  shrubs, 
often  tomentose ;  natives  of  tropical  America, 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  Only  two  species, 
8.  aapera  and  8  Mrta,  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  seldom  found  outside  of  botanical 
collections. 

Babi'nea.  Named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Sabine, 
once  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London. 

A  genus  of  LeguminoecBt  embracing  three 
West  Indian  shrubs,  having  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  Rohmia, 
and  pink  pea  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
that  plant,  disposed  in  axillary  fascicles  of 
two  to  four  flowers.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
in  heat. 

Ekiooate,  Saooiform.  Sac-shaped;  in  the  form 
of  a  bag. 

Saooha'rum.  Sugar  Oane.  From  wukar,  its 
Arabic  name.    Nat.  Ord.  OramincuxoB. 

A  genus  of  strong  -  growing,  reed -like 
grasses,  indigenous  to  South  America  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  most  Import- 
ant species  is  8acchartmi  offlcmarum,  a  native 
of  India,  the  Sugar  Cane  of  commerce.  We 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Sugar  Oane 
previous  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Hum- 
boldt tells  us  it  was  cultivated  in  Ohina  in 
the  remotest  times,  and  that,  under  the  name 
of  honey,  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  though  they  never  cultivated  It  as 
an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  supposed  that 
Theophrastus  alludes  to  it  when  he  says  that, 
besides  being  produced  from  bees,  honey,  or 
sweet  Juice,  is  also  the  product  of  canes. 
The  Sugar  Cane,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  early  cultivated  in  China  and  India,  and 
from  the  latter  region  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  in  149*i,  or  of  the  East  indies  in  1497, 
sugar  was  manufactured  from  the  Sugar  Cane 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  islands  of 
Sicily,  Crete,  Bhodes  and  Cyprus.  Soon 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  planta- 
tions were  established  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil,  and  in  the  Southern  States  im- 
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mediately  after  their  settlement  The  plant 
was  flrst  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi about  the  year  1751,  when  some 
Jesuits  brought  it  from  St.  Domingo.  These 
Jesuits  settled  Just  above  the  present  alte 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1758  the  flrst  sugar-mill 
was  built  near  that  locality  by  M.  Dubreuil 
on  his  sugar  plantation.  That  was  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  profltable  of  American  industries. 
The  cane  is  always  nropagated  from  out- 
tings.  Bentham,  in  his  **  Flora  of  Hong 
Kong,"  page  420,  states  "that  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  any  really  wild  station 
for  the  common  Sugar  Cane.  Further  than 
this,  in  common  with  many  plants  that  have 
been  for  a  long  time  under  cultivation  and 
reproduced  solely  by  means  of  buds  and 
suckers,  the  Sugar  Cane  so  rarely  produces 
mature  fruits,  that  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  seen  them.  Certainly  in  the  rich 
Herbarium  at  Kew  there  are  no  seed-bearing 
specimens.  In  botanical  works  the  subject 
is  often  referred  to,  but  apparently  only  to 
re-state  the  fact  that  botanists,  like  McFad- 
yen  in  the  West  Indies  and  Boxbuivh  in 
India,  have  never  seen  the  seeds  of  the  Sugar 
Cane."— Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  1890, 
vol.  1.,  page  95.  Professor  H.  Harrison,  Gov- 
ernment Inspector,  Barbadoes,  however,  un- 
der date  September  17th,  1888,  states  tha.t 
seedling  Sugar  Canes  had  been  found  at  Bar- 
badoes, and  that  plants  were  in  the  course  of 
being  raised  at  the  botanical  station  there. 
He,  feeling  satisfied  that  these  were  self- 
sown,  had  them  transplanted  and  carefully 
cultivated,  and  amongst  them  appear  to  be 
at  least  five  or  six  dliferent  sorts.  He  further 
states :  **  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Bourbon 
Cane  producing  fertile  arrows;  in  all  the 
alleged  cases  of  fertility,  the  arrows  were 
either  those  of  the  purple  or  white  transpar- 
ent varieties,  which  are  prone  to  variation.  I 
shall  again  attempt  this  vear  to  obtain  the 
same  result.  Of  course,  if  we  can  establish 
the  fact  of  the  Cane  occasionally  and  under 
favorable  conditions  producing  fertile  seed, 
it  will  open  up  an  important  field  of  investi- 
gation. From  cuttings  the  plants  come  to 
maturity  in  about  two  months,  and  a  planta- 
tion well  cared  for  and  properlv  manured  will 
last  a  number  of  years.  The  successful 
planter  makes  plantings  nearly  every  year 
for  a  constant  succession.  For  planting,  the 
ground  is  prepared  and  marked  out  the  same 
as  for  com,  with  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In 
cultivation,  the  plow  and  cultivator  are  al- 
most wholly  used  in  place  of  the  hoe,  as  for- 
merly was  the  custom.  8.  .^Sgyptiaun  is  a 
vigorous  perennial  grass,  f owning  ample 
tufts  of  reed-like,  downy  stems,  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  clothed  with  very  graceful 
foliage.  It  is  well  adapted  for  ornament- 
ing the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  the 
slopes  and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds, 
etc.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Africa,  re- 
quiring protection  in  winter,  and  is  easily 
and  quickly  multiplied  by  division  in  spring. 
8.  Maddeni  Is  a  quick-growing,  hardv  peren- 
nial, attaining  a  height  of  about  five  feet.  It 
has  handsome  foliage,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
culture  for  associating  with  other  large-grow- 
ing grasses. 

Saooola'biam.    From  sdceua,  a  bag,  and  labium^ 
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a  lip;  in  allusion  to  the  bagged  labellum  of 
all  the  apeoies.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  epiphvtal  Orchids, 
chiefly  natives  of  India.  The  **  Orchid-Grow- 
er's Manual*'  says:  "This  genus  contains 
some  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation. 
They  are  very  compact  in  their  growth,  and 
are  furnished  with  long,  thick  and  pendant 
evergreen  foliage.  From  the  asils  of  the 
leaves  their  long,  graceful  racemes  of  flow- 
ers, which  measure  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  are  produced.  Their  habit  of  growth 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  AerideSt  and  they 
require  the  same  treatment,  except  that  they 
are  grown  in  baskets  suspended  near  the 
roof,  so  they  may  receive  ail  the  light  possi- 
ble, and  not  too  much  shade,  onlv  enough  to 
preserve  their  foliage  from  being  injured. 
The  various  species  of  this  genus  mostiy  in- 
habit the  hottest  parts  of  India,  and  are  found 
growing  on  the  branches  of  trees.  They  are 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Aendea:* 

Saored  Bean  of  the  Egyptians.  In  books  the 
plant  called  by  this  name  is  generally  said  to 
heNeUtmbiumspecioeumy  but  recent  researches 
have  proved  it  to  be  Nymphaa  Lotus. — ^Nichol- 
son's Diet. 

Sacred  Bacm,  or  Sacred  Lotos.  See  Ndum- 
bium, 

Sack-Tree.  Antiaris  (Lepurandra)  acuxidorat 
the  bark  of  which  is  formed  into  natural 
sacks,  in  India,  and  used  for  carrying  rice. 

Saddle-Tree.  A  common  name  for  Lirioden^ 
dron  TuUptferum. 

Sadle'ria.  Named  after  Joseph  Sadler ^  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  at  Pesth.    Nat.  Ord.  Filioea. 

A  genus  of  arborescent  tree-ferns,  compris- 
ing three  or  four  reputed  species,  all  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  8.  CycUheoidea,  the 
only  introduced  species,  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
combining  the  habit  of  a  small  Cyathea,  with 
the  fructification  of  a  Blechnum, 

Sad-Tree.    See  Nyctanthea  arbor-triatia. 

SaffloTver.    See  Carthamnua  tinctoriua. 

Saffiron.  A  commercial  name  for  the  dried  stig- 
mas of  Orocua  ao/tima,  an  autumn  fiowering 
species  with  purplish-blue  flowers  appearing 
in  October,  the  leaves  of  which  continue  to 
grow  all  winter. 

Saffiron-colored.  Deep  orange  colored,  with  a 
dash  of  brown. 

Saffron.  Meadow.     Colchicum  aidumnale. 

Saffiron  Thistle.  The  common  name  of  Car- 
thamnua  tinctoriua. 

Sage.  See  Salvia;  also  specially  applied  to  the 
culinary  herb.  Salvia  offlcinalia, 

Sage-Bnah  or  Sage  Brush.  A  name  applied 
to  various  species  of  Artemiaiat  which  see. 

Ekige.  Jerusalem.    See  Phlomia  fnUicoaa. 

Sage-Rose.    An  old  name  for  the  genus  Oiatua. 

Sage'nia.  From  aaffUy  the  Malay  name  of  some 
Palms,  which  this  genus  resembles  in  minia- 
ture.   Nat.  Ord.  Polypodicuxce. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  Aspidium-like 
ferns,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
worlds.  S,  mcuTopkyllaj  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  frequently  grown  in  the  green-house, 
and,  like  several  of  the  cultivated  species,  was 
formerly  known  as  Aapidium,  Syn.  ^ep^o- 
dium. 
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Sagi'na.  Pearl-weed  or  Pearl-wort.  A  genus 
of  Ca/ryophyUaceiB,  oonsisting  of  small,  tufted 
annual  or  perennial  plants  of  but  little  inter- 
est, with  the  exception  of  S.  pilifera,  which  is 
hardy  and  evergreen,  suitable  in  some  situa- 
tions as  a  substitute  for  grass.  8.  pUifera 
aurea,  a  variety  with  golden-yellow  foliage,  is 
a  good  dwarf  plant  for  carpet-bedding.  This 
species  is  commonly  grown  under  the  name  of 
Sptrffula  pUtfera. 

Sagitta'ria.  Arrow-head.  From  aagUta,  an  ar- 
row ;  the  leaves  of  some  species  resemble  an 
arrow-head.    Nat.  Ord.  AliamacecB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  green-house  and  hardy 
aquatics  with  white  flowers.  Several  of  the 
species  are  common  to  our  marshes  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  They  make  beautiful  plants 
for  the  aquarium  or  any  situation  where  they 
can  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Some 
of  the  more  tender  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  green-house,  though  rarely. 

Sagittate.    Shaped  like  an  arrow-head. 

JO.  A  gpranulated  form  of  starch,  obtained 
from  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of  Sagua  terns  and 
Saoua  Rumphiiin  Singapore,  the  former  fur- 
nishing most  of  the  Sago  sent  to  Europe.  In 
India  it  is  obtained  from  Pkasnix  farinifera, 
in  Java  from  Corypha  Gebanga^  and  it  is  also 
produced  by  Caryota  urena,  and  several  other 
Pahna  and  Cfycada. 

Sago.  Portland.  A  kind  of  arrow-root,  manu- 
factured from  the  corms  of  Arum  maculatum 
in  the  Island  of  Portland,  Britain. 

Sago  Palm.    See  Cycaa  revohUa. 

Sagrae'a.  Named  in  honor  of  Raymond  de  la 
Sagray  once  director  of  the  botanical  gardens 
at  Havana.    Nat.  Ord.  MelaatomacecB. 

A  genus  of  over  twenty -five  species  of  stove- 
house  shrubs,  natives  of  equatorial  America. 
Three  or  four  species  are  in  cultivation,  but 
are  seldom  found  outside  of  botanical  collec- 
tions. 

Sague'ma.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  PdlmacefB. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  the 
five  known  species,  three  form  handsome  trees 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high ;  the  other  two  sel- 
dom exceed  ten  feet.  8.  aaccharifeTf  the  Areng, 
is  a  very  common  palm  in  the  Indian  Islands, 
and  on  account  of  the  variety  of  its  products 
is  of  great  value  to  the  natives.  The  black, 
horse-hair-like  fibre  surrounding  its  leaf- 
stalks, called  Gk>muti  by  the  Malays,  is  con- 
verted into  cordage,  and  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  tree  also  yields  an  inferior  arti- 
cle of  sago,  also  large  quantities  of  toddy,  or 
palm  wine,  and  sugar.  When  young  it  is  a 
very  handsome  green-house  plant.  Syn.  Ar- 
enga. 

Sa'gua.  From  Sagu,  the  Malay  name  of  various 
Palms.    Nat.  Ord.  PcUmaoeoB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  tall-growing 
Palms,  natives  of  India  and  Madagascar.  The 
species  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  Sago  of 
commerce,  which  is  prepared  from  the  soft 
inner  portion  of  the  trunk.  It  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  trunk  into  pieces  about  two  feet 
long,  the  pieces  being  then  split  in  half  and 
the  soft  substance  scooped  out  and  pounded 
in  water  till  the  starchy  matter  separates. 
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when  it  is  drained  off  with  the  water,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  afterward  purified  by  washing. 
These  trees  produce  their  flower-spilLes  when 
about  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  fruit  is  nearly 
three  years  in  ripening,  after  which  they  die. 
In  order  to  procure  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Sago,  the  trees  must  be  out  down  immediately 
after  the  flower-spike  makes  its  appearance. 
Introduced  in  1800.    Syn.  Metroxylan. 

Sailor  Plant.  A  name  applied  to  Sax^raga  ear- 
me/Uosa. 

Sainfoin  or  Saintfoin.     Seo  Onobrychis  aaiiva, 

St.  Agnes'  Flower.    Erina&ma  or  Leucojum. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross.      Ascyrum  Orux-Andrea. 

St.  Catherine's  Flower.  NigeUa  Damascena. 

St.  Christopher's  Herb.  Osmunda  regalia  and 
AcUsa  spioata, 

St.  James's  177ort.    Senedo  Jacobcea. 

St.  John's  Bread.    See  Geraiania  SUiqua. 

St.  John's  Wort.    See  Hypericum, 

St.  Joseph's  Lily.    LUium  candidum. 

St.  Biartin's  Flower.    AlatrcRmeria  pulehra. 

St.  Patriok's  Cabbage.    Saxifraga  wndyroaa. 

St.  Peter's  Wort.  A  name  applied  to  .Aflcyrum 
Stems  and  the  genus  Symphoricarpua. 

St.   Thomas'  Tree.       See  Bauhinia  Umentoaa. 

Sala'cia.  From  Salacia,  in  heathen  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Neptune.  Nat.  Ord.  Ouaatraoea, 
A  genus  of  about  sixty  species  of  stove- 
house  plants,  natives  principally  of  India  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  S.  duUcia  bears  a 
globular  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  ci'ab-apple, 
yellowish  in  color,  sweet  and  Juicy,  and 
(according  te  Dr.  Spruce)  much  eaten  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Bio  Negro,  who  call  it  Waia- 
tuma.  S.  pyriformia  also  affords  a  sweet-tasted 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  bergamot  Pear.  The 
majority  of  the  species  are  of  no  great  beauty, 
and  are  only  worth  growing  in  botanical 
ooUectione. 

Salioa'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves ;  natives  chiefly  of  the 
northern  temperate  and  the  frigid  regions,  a 
few  being  found  in  South  America  and  South 
Africa.  The  only  two  genera,  ScUix  and  Pop- 
iilua,  contribute  some  ornamental  subjecte  to 
our  gardens.  The  number  of  species  in  the 
order  is  estimated  by  various  authors  at 
between  two  and  three  hundred. 

Salico'rnia.  Glasswort.  From  aal,  salt,  and 
eomu,  a  horn ;  alluding  to  the  economic  prod- 
ucts, and  the  horn-like  branches  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  ChenopodiacecB, 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants  common  to  salt 
marshes  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  They 
grow  from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  and  are 
much  branched  and  Jointed.  The  various 
species  of  this  genus  grow  abundantly  on  the 
coasts  of  northern  Africa  and  southern 
Europe,  and  yield  large  quantities  of  soda 
which  is  employed  in  making  both  soap  and 
glass.  From  ito  use  in  the  latter  the  genus 
derives  its  common  English  name,  GkMwart, 
The  genus  is  represented  in  this  country  by 
several  species,  the  more  common  being  8. 
herbtusea,  which  is  considerably  used  when 
young  for  pickling.  On  the  New  England 
coast  it  is  known  by  the  name  Samphire, 
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Salisbu'ria.  Maiden-hair  Tree.  In  honor  of 
Richard  A.  SaUaburyt  a  distinguished  English 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Ckmfferm. 

This  very  remarkable  tree  was  formerly 
called  QinJmo  bUoba,  Ginkgo  being  ite  name  in 
Japan.  The  only  species  that  has  been 
described,  and  is  to  be  found  in  collections  of 
ornamental  trees,  is  S,  adiatUtfolia,  the  leaves 
resembling  in  form  those  of  the  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  Adianium. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  peculiar 
of  all  hardy  exotic  trees,  and  one  so  entirely 
different  in  habit  and  foliage  from  all  others 
belonging  to  this  order,  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  flowers  and  fruit,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  its  proper  position  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  Without  regard  to  ite  botan- 
ical position,  it  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  under  cultivation.  It 
attains  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  has  a 
straight  trunk  with  a  pyramidal  head.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1754.  It  is  not 
vet  as  common  in  this  country  as  It  should 
be,  on  account  of  ito  price  and  scarcity,  but  is 
now   being    more    largely   propagated    and 

Slanted.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  on  Mr. 
[anice's  place  at  Queens,  L.  1.,  fully  fifty  feet 
high,  with  a  full,  symmetrical  head.  There  is 
also  a  noble  specimen  on  the  old  Downing 
place  at  Newburgh,  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  States.  It  is  propagated  in  this  country 
by  layei^,  or  by  imported  seeds.  The  fruit  is 
common  in  Japan,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
ite  astringent  properties  and  for  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  of  promoting  digestion. 

From  an  interesting  notice  of  this  remadE- 
able  tree  in  the  '*  Philadelphia  Ledger,"  August 
29, 1889,  remarking  on  ite  fruiting  for  the  first 
time  in  that  city,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Wister,  Germantown,  and  communicated  to 
us  by  Mr.  A.  Garman,  of  Philadelphia,  we 
make  the  following  extracte : 

**  The  tree  iteelf  has  a  very  remarkable  his- 
tory. It  is  asserted  by  eminent  horticulturists 
that  it  has  been  found  wild  nowhere  on  tiie 
earth,  but  is  cultivated  largely  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  it  is  usually  found  near  the 
temples  and  similar  religious  structores. 

*'The  first  specimen  received  in  this  country 
was  presented  by  William  Hamilton,  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  beautiful  grounds— in  which 
the  celebrated  explorer,  Pursh,  was  gardener — 
which  is  now  known  as  Woodlands  Cemetery. 
This  particular  tree  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
Philadelphia's  arboreal  treasures,  and  tree 
lovers  from  distant  parte  of  the  globe,  when 
in  this  city.  Journey  to  the  cemetery  expressly 
to  see  this  magnificent  specimen. 

**  When  the  original  tree  that  was  imported 
from  Japan  fiowered  it  was  found  to  have  male 
flowers  onlv,  and  consequently  all  trees 
propagated  by  cuttings  were  male  also.  The 
tree  in  Woodlands  is  a  male  tree.  It  has 
only  been  comparatively  a  few  years  sinoe 
seeds  have  been  introduced  from  China  or 
Japan,  and  among  theae  young  seedlings, 
plante  with  female  flowers  were  round.  This 
tree  of  Mr.  Wister's  happens  to  be  female, 
and  now  that  it  has  come  of  age  it  produces 
fruit.  Numerous  seedling  trees  have  been 
distributed  over  different  parte  of  the  United 
Stetes,  and  It  is  expected  that  others  will  reach 
the  fruiting  stage  before  many  years.  There 
is  a  magnificent  avenue  of  Ginkgo  trees  on 
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thegroonds  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  the  trees  having  been  sent 
there  from  Pennsylvania  nurseries.  It  Is  not 
known,  however,  that  even  the  National 
Government  has  been  favored  with  fruit 
ahead  of  Mr.  Gharles  J.  Wister. 

"  The  fruit  itself  Is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
cherry,  and  Is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  when 
ripe.  Idlke  the  cherry,  it  has  a  fleshy  pulp  with 
a  single  stone  or  seed  in  the  interior.  To 
most  persons  the  odor  of  the  fruit  is  very 
disagreeable,  but  the  fruit  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  Ghinese  gastronomic  art. 
The  grand  dinners  of  the  Ghinese  usually  last 
all  dav,  and  every  help  to  digestion  is  needed 
in  order  that  the  guests  may  experience  the 
fullest  enjovment.  The  fruit  of  the  Ginkgo  is 
the  chief  element  In  promoting  this  desir- 
able result.  They  are  first  slightlv  roasted, 
and  then  placed  in  small  plates  by  the  side  of 
the  guests,  who  every  now  and  then  take  one 
between  courses,  as  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  would  an  olive.  Mr.  Wister 
states  that  the  odor  of  the  fruit  of  his  tree  is 
very  disagreeable,  and  those  who  have  hand- 
led the  fruit  can  scarcely  credit  its  use  as 
described  by  the  Gelestials. 

**  The  paleontologists  and  evolutionists  are 
also  much  interested  in  the  Ginkgo.  Al- 
though, as  already  stated,  no  wild  localities 
are  known  where  the  trees  grow,  It  has  been 
discovered  by  its  fossil  remains  to  have  been 
once  widely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
fflobe.  It  is  probable  that  It  is  only  through 
its  having  commended  itself  by  its  beauty 
and  other  good  qualities  to  the  Ghinese  and 
Japanese  gardeners,  that  it  has  been  able  to 
survive  those  geological  cataclysms  under 
which  the  old  race  has  been  cleared  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  classed 
with  the  coniferous  trees,  notwithstanding  its 
fern-like  foliage,  its  closest  relation  being  the 
yew  family ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  very  closely 
resembling  it,  the  paleontologists  believe  that 
an  immense  number  of  what  have  come  to  be 
called  missing  links  must  have  been  wholly 
swept  away." 

tellz.  Willow.  From  the  Celtic,  wU,  near,  and 
Ub,  water;  in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth. 
Nat.  Ord.  SaUeaceoB. 

The  Willow  is  a  large  and  varied  genus  of 
deciduous  trees  and  low-growing  shrubs. 
Some  are  timber  trees,  that  attain  a  height  of 
eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  trunk  from 
four  to  six  feet.  One  of  the  species,  8.  her- 
bcusea,  creeps  so  near  the  ground  that  it  forms 
on  the  Swiss  mountains  a  kind  of  turf,  not 
rising  more  than  an  inch  in  height.  The  genus 
consists  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  species, 
but  few  of  which  claim  special  notice.  The 
Weeping  Willow  is  8.  BabyhnicOy  a  native  of 
the  Levant.  The  Osier  or  Basket  Willow  is  8. 
vtmtfioZis,  common  throughout  Europe.  8. 
laurifoUa  is  a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub  with 
broad  glossy  foliage,  and  is  a  fine  subject  for 
the  lawn.  All  the  species  grow  rapidly  in 
moist  places.  They  are  freely  propagated 
from  cuttings,  every  one  rapidly  making  a 
rooted  plant  when  well  firmed  in  the  soil.  In 
this  manner  the  Osier  Willow  is  often  grown 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  to  prevent 
the  washing  away  of  the  banks.  The  CJolt 
place,  n**ar  Hartford,  is  protected  in  this  way, 
and  a  willow-ware  factory  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  it.    The  cuttings 
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may  be  twelye  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
inserted  half  their  depth  in  the  soil  at  a  foot 
or  so  apart  each  way. 

GkilloiKr.  A  common  name  for  8alix  cinerea,  8. 
Ca/prea^  and  the  allied  species,  which  are  not 
flexible  like  the  Osier  but  furnish  the  best 
charcoal  for  gunpowder. 

Sa'Imea.  Named  in  honor  of  Prince  Charles  of 
8almrDyck  in  Holland,  an  enthusiastic  culti- 
vator of  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposikR. 

A  genus  of  about  a  dozen  species  of  trailing, 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  peculiar  to  trop- 
ical America  and  occurring  most  commonly  in 
the  West  Indies.  Two  species,  8.  hirauta 
and  8.  aoandena,  both  very  pretty  plants 
with  white  flowers,  are  In  cultivation,  and  are 
readily  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Salmon-Bexry.  A  common  name  for  Rubua  apee- 
tdbilia, 

Salpi'chroa.  From  ScUpinx,  a  tube,  and  chrooa, 
skin ;  alluding  to  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
flowers.  'Nat.  Ord.  8olcmace(B. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  natives 
principally  of  the  Andes  of  South  America. 
8.  gUtndiloaat  the  only  introduced  species, 
has  yellow  flowers  with  entire,  long-petioled 
leaves.  It  forms  an  erect,  much  branched 
shrub  about  two  feet  high ;  it  was  introduced 
from  Ghili  in  1844,  and  is  Increased  by  seeds 
or  cuttings. 

Salpiglo'sflls.  From  aalpina!,  a  tube,  and  glosaa, 
a  tongue ;  alluding  to  the  tongue-like  style  In 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord.  8orophu- 
lariaeecB, 

Very  beautiful,  half-hardy,  annual  plants, 
natives  of  Ghili.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  February  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in  the 
green- house,  and  the  young  plants  planted 
out  in  May.  When  grown  in  pots  It  should 
be  frequently  shifted,  always  into  a  pot  only 
a  little  larger  than  the  previous  one,  so  as 
to  make  the  plant  bushy.  It  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in 
which  it  is  grown;  and  if  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  green-house,  it  will  become  partly 
woody.  There  are  manv  dllTerent  kinds,  some 
of  which  are  made  species  bv  some  botanists, 
but  which  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be 
only  varieties.  Many  gardeners  sow  the  seeds 
in  autumn,  and  keep  the  plants  in  frames  all 
the  winter,  that  they  may  flower  earlv  in 
spring.  They  flower  freely  in  autumn,  if  the 
seed  is  sown  about  May  where  it  is  to  grow. 
Introduced  in  1824. 

Salsify.  Oyster  plant.  See  Tragopogon  porri- 
foliuB.  The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  Gar- 
rot  or  Parsnip. 

Balsola.  Salt- wort.  A  genus  of  Chenopodia4xa, 
the  ashes  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Barilla, 
were  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  soap,  etc. 

Salt-bush.      Australian.      Atriplex    haUmoideB 

and  other  species. 
Salt  Tree.    See  Halimodendron, 
Salt-'wort.  Black.     Olaux  mariHma, 
Salt. wort.  Prickly.    8al8ola  Kali, 

Salvado'ra.  Named  after  J.  8<ilvador,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  8cUvadoracecB, 

An  unusual  amount  of  Interest  is  attached 
to  this  genus  on  account  of  one  of  the  species 
belonging  to  it  being  supposed  to  be  the  Mus- 
tard Tree  of  Scripture.     The  flve  described 
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species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  have  a 
geographical  range  extending  from  central 
Africa.  Abyssinia  and  Egypt  through  south- 
western Asia  to  India  and  Ceylon.  **  The  iden- 
tification of  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is 
a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  in  almost  all 
instances  the  results  of  the  mo^t  learned 
investigations,  whether  by  biblical  commen- 
tators or  by  botanists,  is  unsatisfactory  and 
open  to  doubt.  In  our  English  version  of  the 
Bible  the  names  of  plants  have  been  made  to 
agree  with  those  now  in  use,  and  the  obvious 
inference  among  the  unlearned  is  that  the 
plants  are  the  same.  The  researches  of 
botanists,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
Tares,  the  Aloes,  the  Hyssop,  and  other  Scrip- 
tural plants  dtlTer  widely  from  those  so  called 
at  the  present  day;  and  some  writers  have 
therefore  thought  it  probable  that  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Mustard  spoken  of  in  the 
(Gospels,  the  seed  of  which  St.  Matthew  says 
is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown 
it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  description  does  not  agree  with  the 
common  Mustajrd  {Sinapia)  as  seen  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  the  assertion  that 
the  Scriptural  plant  belonged  to  a  totally 
different  genus  has  been  readily  believed. 
During  their  travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  a  small  tree  (ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Don  to  be  a  8alvadord\ 
with  a  small,  pungent.  Mustard-like  fruit,  and 
they  thought  it  might  probably  be  the  tree 
referred  to  by  Christ.  This  supposition  was 
afterwards  strengthened  by  Dr.  Boyle,  who 
found  that  the  trees  in  question  bore  the  same 
Arabic  name  (KKardaX)  as  the  common  Mus- 
tard, and  that  it  was  commonly  regarded  in 
Syria  as  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  though 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Sinapia  grows 
to  a  much  greater  size  in  Svria  than  with  us, 
and  is  frequently  seen  as  high  as  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  so  that  the  birds  might  easily 
lodge  in  its  branches.  The  species  of  Salvct- 
dora  growing  in  Syria  is  said  by  both  Don  and 
Koyle  to  be  iS.  Persica,  but  that  is  a  plant  of 
small  size,  not  a  tree.  8.  indica,  however,  a 
common  Indian  and  Cingalese  species,  grows 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  probably  the 
one  meant." — ^Treas.  of  Botany. 

ekdvadora'cesB.  A  small  natural  order  of  dwarf 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  mostly  of  Western 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  very 
closely  allied  to  OleacecR.  Only  three  genera, 
Salvadorct,  Monetia  and  Dohem,  have  as  yet 
been  referred  to  this  order. 

Salvia.  Sage.  From  saivo,  to  save ;  in  allusion 
to  the  healing  qualities  of  the  Sage.  Nat. 
Ord.  LaLiaUB. 

This  extensive  genus  is  composed  of  hand- 
some flowering  plants,  some  of  which  are 
hardy  and  herbaceous,  while  others  are  ten- 
der and  assume  a  half  shrubby  character. 
They  are  particularly  useful  for  filling  large 
beds  in  the  fiower  garden  through  the  sum- 
mer, where  such  kinds  as  8.  patens,  blue ;  8, 
splendena,  scarlet,  and  8.fulgens,  red,  are  very 
snowy.  8.  aplendena  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
introduced  in  1822,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for 
garden  decoration.  Of  8.  aplendena,  within 
the  past  few  years  we  have  had  many  singu- 
lar and  beautiful  varieties,  one  being  pure 
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white,  another  scarlet  and  white  striped,  and 
still  later  a  distinct  crimson  color.  There 
are  also  several  beautiful  species  that  at  one 
time  were  grown  in  the  green-house  for 
the  sake  of  their  fiowers  in  winter,  but  are  not 
much  valued  now  for  that  purpose.  8.  oj/Sd- 
nalia  is  the  common  Garden  Sage.  There  Is 
a  very  pretty  variegated  variety  of  this, 
grown  in  the  border  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
The  hardy  perennial  species  are  few  compared 
with  the  large  number  of  half-hardy  species 
in  cultivation.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
these  is  8.  pratenaia,  a  British  species,  with 
flowers  of  rich  blue  color.  There  are  also 
white  and  red  varieties.  8.  aylveairia  is  a  still 
handsomer  species,  with  long  spikes  of  very 
showy  deep  purple  fiowers.  The  well-known 
8.  8elarea,  and  the  variety  8.  8.  bradeaia, 
make  noble  plants  in  a  mixed  border,  and  so 
does  8.  Forakohlei^  a  species  similar  in  habit 
and  color  of  fiowers  to  the  preceding.  8. 
hiana,  introduced  from  Cashmere  in  1830,  has 
fiowers  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  is  the 
finest  of  all.  It  is,  however,  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation.  The  Silvery  Clary  {8.  argenlea)  is 
also  an  excellent  border  plant.  It  has  silvery 
leaves  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  very 
showy  and  ornamental.  The  various  species 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  division. 


ekdvi'nla.    Named  in  honor  of  Antonio 
8alvini,  a  Greek  professor  at  Florence.      Nat. 
Ord.  MarailiacecR, 

8.  natana,  probably  the  only  species,  is  a 
hardy  aquatic  plant  found  fioating  on  still 
water  (like  the  Lemna)  in  many  paits  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  in  tropical  and 
South  America.  **  This  pretty  little  floating 
aquatic,  which,  like  AzoUa^  is  suitable  for  a 
stove,  green-house,  or  in-door  aquarium,  is 
easily  managed  in  summertime,  simply  requir- 
ing to  be  let  alone,  and  have  its  water  changed, 
if  necessary ;  but  in  the  winter  it  is  often  lost 
through  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  life  his- 
torv.  The  mature  plant  floats  on  the  water, 
ana  has  no  true  roots,  though  the  row  of 
divided  leaves  on  the  under  side  of  the  stem 
look  like  roots  at  first  sight,  and  assume  their 
functions.  Among  these  the  spore  capsules 
are  developed,  and  from  them  the  plant  must 
be  grown  annually,  as  the  old  pUuito  die  in 
the  winter.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the 
spores  is  to  half  fill  a  broad  pan  with  sandy 
loam,  and  then  fill  up  with  water;  when  the 
water  has  cleared,  place  a  number  of  plants 
upon  it  and  stand  the  pan  in  a  cold  green* 
house.  In  the  winter  the  plante  will  all  die, 
but  the  spores  will  remain  in  the  loam,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  the 
next  spring  they  will  reproduce  the  plant.*'— 
N.  E.  Brown. 

fiki'mara.    A  wing-fruit  or  key,  as  the  Mi^le, 

Ash  or  Elm. 

Sambu'cuB.  Eider.  From  8am5tcco,  a  musical 
instrument,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  Elder- wood.  Nat.  Ord.  CaprifoUaoaoL 
The  common  Elder  of  our  hedgerows  is  5. 
Canadenaia,  and  it  may  be  considered  typical 
of  the  order.  Few  of  the  species  are  consid- 
ered of  much  value,  though  8,  Canadensia  Is 
used  to  some  extent  to  miikeadomesth)  wine. 
The  most  ornamental  of  the  species  is  8. 
pubena,  which  has  large,  loose  panicles  of 
bright  scarlet  berries.  This  species  is  oooa- 
slonally  found  in  moist  high  grounds  from 
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New  Tork  southward.  It  is  veiy  abundant 
and  beautiful  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  Qolden  Elder,  8.  nigra  aurea. 
Is  an  ezcellpnt  ornamental  plant  for  shrub- 
beries or  lawns,  Its  bright  golden  foliage  ren- 
dering it  very  picturesque  and  effectiye.  If 
the  young  shoots  are  regularly  pinched  back, 
the  plants  may  be  kept  dwarf  and  of  a  tine 
golden  color  all  summer. 

Bambnl  Plant.  A  common  name  for  FertUa 
Sa/mbtU, 

Ba'molua.  A  genus  of  Primukuxa,  consisting 
of  small  marsh  plants  with  white  flowers.  8. 
Vaierandi,  the  Brook-weed,  or  Water  Pimper- 
nel, is  remarkable  only  for  its  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  there  being  scarcely  any 
country  in  which  it  does  not  abound  where 
the  soil  is  wet  and  gravelly.  8.  UttorcUiat  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  pretty  trailing 
plant,  with  long,  slender  stems,  furnished 
with  small  evergreen  foliage,  and  in  summer 
with  numerous  pink  blossoms.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  hardy  plant  for  a  moist  spot  in  the 
rock-garden,  as  it  delights  in  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots ;  it  is  still  rare  in  cultivation. 

Samphire.  OtUhntum  mariHtnium,  the  aromatic, 
saline,  fleshy  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
pickles.    See  also  Salicomia, 

Sa'myda.    The  Greek  name  of  the  Birch ;  ap- 

5 lied  to  this  genus  because  of  its  resemblance, 
fat.  Ord.  8amydac6fE, 

A  small  genus  of  stove-house,  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  typi- 
cdl  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  SamydaeecB,  which  con- 
tains some  seventeen  genera,  few  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  8.  yldbrcUa  and  8.  aerr»- 
Zato,  with  campanulate,  white  flowers,  are 
ornamental  plants,  succeeding  best  in  a  com- 
post of  loam  and  peat,  and  are  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Ekmoha'ala.  Named  in  honor  of  Joarf  8anehez, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Cadiz.  Nat.  Ord.  Aecmr 
thaoea. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen,  green-house 
shrubs,  from  Bolivia.  There  are  eight  de- 
8crit>ed  species,  natives  of  Peru,  Colombia 
and  Brazil.  8.  nobUia  variegcUa,  the  only  one 
introduced  to  any  extent  into  our  green- 
houses, is  a  very  beautiful,  free-growing  plant. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  deep  green  and 
boldly  striped  with  rich  golden  vellow.  The 
flowers  are  clear  yellow.  Issuing  from  crimson 
bracts.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm, 
moist  house,  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  is  readily 
Increased  from  cuttings.    Syn.  Ancylogyne. 

Bandal-wood.    See  8antalwn. 

Bandaraoh  Gum-tree.  A  common  name  for 
CaUUria  quadrivalvia. 

Sandboz-tree.    See  Hura. 

Ekmdarao'nia.  Named  after  John  8ander8on, 
Honorarv  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Natal.    Nat.  Ord.  lAliacecB, 

A  pretty  monotypic  genus  found  In  Natal, 
consisting  of  an  erect-growing,  tuberous-root- 
ed herb,  with  simple  leafy  stems  and  nodding 
orange-colored  flowers,  on  solitary  slender 
pedicles.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds  or 
ofllsets.    Introduced  in  1852. 

Sand  Myrtle.    ZjeiophyUum  hturifolium. 

Sand  Verbena.    Abronia  umbeUata, 

Sand-'wort.    Bee  Arenaria, 
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fihmgnina'rla.  Blood-root.  From  aofij^,  blood ; 
all  the  parts  of  the  plant  yield  a  red  juice  when 
cut  or  broken.    Nat.  Ord.  Papavercuxa, 

The  only  described  species  of  this  genus  is 
8.  CkmadenaiSt  popularly  known  as  Blood-root. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  found 
in  the  woods  throughout  the  United  States. 
Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  borne  singly  on  a 
slender  stem  about  six  inches  high.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  attractive  of  our  na- 
tive Wild  Flowers,  and  can  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  flower-garden.  As  the  petals  are 
greatly  Increased  in  size  and  number  by  good 
cultivation,  it  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil 
and  partial  shade. 

Sangnina,  Sangninena.  Dull  red  passing  into 
brownish-black. 

Sangnlmyrba.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  AosocecB,  of  which  several  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation.  8.  offidnaliaf  or  Bur- 
net, received  its  name  from  its  supposed  vul- 
nerary qualities.  8.  Canadenais  resembles  the 
above  but  bears  its  flowers,  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  their  white  anthers  in  long  cylin- 
drical spikes. 

Sanl'cula.  Sanicle,  Black  Snake-root.  From 
80910,  to  .heal ;  supposed  healing  effects  of 
Samcula  Europea.    M  at.  Ord.  Ombett^enB, 

A  genus  of  weeds  of  no  special  interest  be- 
yond their  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 

Sansevie'ra.  Bow-string  Hemp.  In  honor  of 
M.  8anaemer,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
IjiliaoecB, 

A  very  singular  genus  of  plants,  found 
chiefly  in  Africa  and  the  East  indies.  They 
are  stemless  perennial  plants,  throwing  out 
runners,  and  having  only  root-leaves,  which 
are  thick,  flbrous  and  fleshy,  and  usually 
sword  or  lance-shaped,  from  two  to  three  feet 
long,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  wide.  When 
young  they  are  marked  with  pale-colored 
cross-bands,  but  ultimately  a  uniform  shining 
green.  8.  Zeylanica  is  the  species  most  grown 
in  the  green-house,  the  markings  being  more 
distinct  and  positive.  The  natives  call  the 
plant  Bow-string  Hemp,  because  of  the  strong 
and  flne  quality  of  the  fibre  It  yields,  and 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  flne  string.  They  are  propagated  by  di- 
vision, and  should  be  grown  in  strong  heat, 
with  plenty  of  moisture.    Introduced  in  1731. 

Santala'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  or  more 
frequently  shrubs  or  herbs,  often  parasitical 
on  roots,  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  en- 
tire leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  in  termi- 
nal or  lateral  cymes  or  spikes.  The  species 
are  dispersed  over  tropical  and  temperate  re- 
gions, but  are  most  abundant  In  the  Old 
World ;  they  are  distributed  into  about  twen- 
ty genera  and  nearly  two  hundred  species. 

San'talum.  Sandal-wood.  From  its  Persian 
name,  aandulf  signifying  useful.  Nat.  Ord. 
SantfUacea, 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  Asia,  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  flowers  of  8,  aUmm,  the 
true  Sandal-wood,  are  small,  and  are  produced 
In  spikes  or  racemes ;  but  the  chief  value  of 
the  plant  consists  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood,  which  is  so  great  that  the  wood  is 
burned  for  incense,  and  is  said  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  all  noxious  insects.    The  same  species 
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grown  under  glasB  with  artificial  lieat,  has 
very  little  of  the  fragrance  for  which  the  spe- 
cies is  remarkable. 

SantoU'na.  Lavender  Cotton.  From  M/nduSt 
holy,  and  lifMiin,  flax ;  in  allusion  to  its  medic- 
inal qualities.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUcB. 

A  genus  of  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  8.  ChamcBcypariaaua, 
var.  inoanat  is  a  viduable  bedding  plant  and 
particularly  useful  in  ribbon  borders.  Its 
slender,  twig-like  growths  and  knotty  leaves 
are  densely  covered  with  silvery  tomentum, 
contrasting  finely  with  plants  of  dark  foliage. 
It  is  readily  incrnased  by  cuttings. 

Sanvita'lia.  Named  after  the  SanvUale  Family, 
of  Parma.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaitcB. 

8,  procumbena  is  a  beautiful  little  Mexican 
annual,  well  adapted  from  its  dwarf  and  com- 
pact habit  of  growth  for  covering  a  bed  in  a 
flower-garden.  The  flowers  are  large  In  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  plant  and  are  of  a 
rich  brown  and  yellow  color.  It  Is  quite  hard v, 
and  only  requires  sowing  in  March  or  April  in 
the  open  border.    Introduced  in  1798. 

Baplnda'ceee.  A  large  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  and  very  rarely 
almost  herbaceous,  dispersed  ovei;  the  whole 
globe,  but  more  numerous  in  tropical  regions. 
There  are  over  seventy  genera  distributed  into 
five  tribes,  or  sub-orders,  as  follows :  8apii^ 
decB,  AcerinecBf  DodoncMBj  MdianthecB  and  &to- 
phylea;  comprising  six  to  seven  hundred 
species.  Several  produce  edible  fruits  and 
others  furnish  timber.  'Well-known  genera 
are  Acer,  Cardioapermum,  PauUinia,  u£2ict4u8, 
Mdianikua,  Gupania,  etc. 

aapl'ndiw.  The  typical  genus  of  8apindacea, 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  both 
hemispheres,  mostly  within  the  limits  of  the 
tropics.  The  species  are  of  botanical  and 
economic  interest  only,  the  fruits  of  several 
being  used  in  the  tropics  as  a  substitute  for 
soap,  their  outer  covering  or  shell  containing 
a  saponaceous  principle  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  produce  a  lather  with  water.  Their  exces- 
sively hard,  round,  black  seeds  are  used  for 
making  rosaries,  bracelets,  buttons,  etc.,  and 
a  medicinal  oil  is  extracted  in  India  from  those 
of  8.  emarginaia, 

fikipodi'lla  or  Sapotilla  Plum.  Sapota  Achraa. 
The  West  Indian  SapodiUa-wood  yielded  by 
this  tree  is  a  fancy  wood  used  for  furniture. 

Sapona'rla.  Soapwort.  Bouncing  Bet.  From 
sapo,  soap ;  the  bruised  leaves  of  8»  offlcinalia 
form  a  lather-like  soap  when  agitated  in  water. 
Nat.  Ord.  CaryophyUaceoB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  mostly  natives  of  Europe.  One 
species,  8,  acymoidea  deserves  for  its  neat 
habit,  and  the  profusion  with  which  it  bears 
its  pretty  pink  flowers  in  summer,  to  be  culti- 
vated in  every  garden.  It  is  a  trailing  plant, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  rock- work,  the  front 
of  *the  borders  or  for  small  beds ;  and  being 
at  the  same  time  quite  hardy,  and  not  partic- 
ular as  to  soil  or  situation,  it  is  well  aaapted 
for  suburban  gardens.  The  double  varied  of 
8.  oj/Mnaiia  is  also  a  showy  plant  of  the  easi- 
est management,  and  continues  to  produce 
its  numerous  flesh-colored  flowers  from  June 
to  November.  This  species  has  become  nat^ 
uralized,  until,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  it 


has  in  some  places  become  troublesome  as  a 
weed. 

Sajp<yta.  Bullv-tree.  Sapodilla  or  Sapotilla 
Plum ;  the  native  name.  I^at.  Ord.  SapataoooB. 
8.  Achr<ia  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America,  where  it  forms  a  tree  ftom 
ten  to  flfty  feet  in  height.  It  produces  a  very 
luscious  fruit  resembling  an  apple  in  shape ; 
much  esteemed  in  the  west  Indies,  but  those 
that  have  ripened  in  cultivation  have  been 
little  esteemed.  The  bark  and  seeds  have 
medicinal  properties.    Syn.  Achraa  8apota, 

Sapota'oees.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  with 
the  juice  frequently  milky,  and  alternate,  un- 
divided, coriaceous  leaves.  **  Several  species 
are  useful  to  man.  The  fruits  of  Luouma 
mammoaa  (the  Marmalade  of  the  West  Indies) 
are  a  verv  agreeable  food,  as  are  those  of 
Sapota  Achras,  and  various  species  of  Chryeo- 
phyllum  which  are  much  sought  after  in  the 
Antilles ;  those  of  Baaaia  and  Inibricaria  are 
also  edible.  Other  genera,  both  Asiatic  and 
African  (8ideroxyUmt  ArgcuUa,  etc.),  are  em- 
ployed for  building  purposes  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  wood,  whence  the  name  Iron- 
wood.  There  are  over  twenty  genera  in  the  or- 
der  and  over  three  hundred  species ;  the  follow- 
ing are  good  examples :  ChryaophyUum,  JJaon- 
andra,  Luoumat  BumeUa  and  MkMtaops,** — ^Le 
Maoilt  and  Decaisne. 

SapuoayaNnt.    See  Lecyihia, 

Bap  'Wood.     The  new  wood  of  an  exogenous 

stem. 

Sara'oa.  Said  to  be  from  8arae,  the  native 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  LeauminoacB, 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  The  species  are  but  little 
known  and  are  generally  included  under 
Joneaia. 

Sara'oha.  Named  in  honor  of  laidore  Saraeka, 
a  Benedictine  Monk,  who  sent  many  rare 
plants  to  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Madrid.  Nat. 
Ord.  8olana43etB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  green-house  herbs, 
natives  of  western  America  from  Bolivia  to 
Mexico.  8.  Stapelioidea  and  8.  wnbeUaia  are 
hiutly  annuals,  with  yellow  or  cream-colored 
flowers,  thriving  in  ordinary  garden  soil  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border. 

Barca'ntlias.  From  aarx,  flesh,  and  mUhoa,  a 
flower;  in  allusion  to  the  fleshiness  of  the 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceiB, 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  small  but  rather  showy.  8.  erinaeeua 
is  a  beautiful  species  with  pink  and  white 
flowers,  the  lip  with  purple  markings  pro- 
duced freely  on  drooping  spikes.  There 
are  several  species  under  cultivation.  They 
succeed  best  when  grown  in  wooden  baskets 
with  sphagnum  moss,  and  require  plenty 
of  heat  and  copious  waterings.  During  the 
season  of  rest  they  may  be  kept  in  a  oool  house 
and  given  but  very  little  water. 

Barooca'pntui.  From  aarx^  aarthoa,  flesh,  and 
Kapnoa,  the  Greek  name  for  Fumitory;  in 
allusion  to  the  fleshy  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Pip- 
pavaraoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  dwarf,  tufted  pe- 
rennials, natives  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and 
North  Africa.  8.  eneaphylUi,  the  onlv  species 
introduced,  has  yellow  flowers  marked  with 
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purpllBh  streaks,  borne  in  short  racemes.  It 
tiirlTea  readily  In  the  open  border,  and  Is  a 
good  Bubjeot  for  the  rock-garden.  It  may  be 
readily  Increased  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings. 

Baroooarp.  The  fleshy  or  succulent  portion  of 
a  stone-fruit. 

Saroooanlon.  From  aarx,  flesh,  and  caulont  a 
stem ;  aUudlng  to  the  fleshy  stems.  Nat.  Ord. 
OeraniaoetB. 

A  genus  of  branching,  succulent,  green- 
house plants,  armed  with  spines  formed  out 
of  the  persistent  and  hardened  petioles; 
natives  of  South  Africa.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  borne  on  axillary,  short-stemmed  pe- 
duncles. They  are  readilv  Increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  or  by  root  cuttings ;  first 
introduced  In  1790. 

Saroooe'phalnB.  Guinea  Peach.  From  sarx, 
flesh,  and  kepKale,  a  head;  alluding  to  the 
fleshy  heads  of  fruit.    Kat.  Ord.  RtUdaoem, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing  natives  of  tropical  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia.  8.  eaciUentua  Is  an  Inter- 
esting climbing  shrub,  seldom  seen  In  collec- 
tions, bearing  pinkish  flowers,  in  short  ter- 
minal heads,  followed  by  edible  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  Peach.  It  is  called  the  Guinea, 
Negro,  or  Sierra  Leone  Peach,  and  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings.  8.  cordcUuSt  Introduced 
from  Australia  In  1820,  forms  a  handsome 
shrub,  with  broadly  ovate  or  obtuse  leaves, 
softly  pubescent  beneath  and  four  to  ten 
inches  long.    Syn.  Naudea. 

Sarcoohi'liiB.  From  sarx,  flesh,  and  cheUos,  a 
lip ;  in  allusion  to  the  fleshy  Up  or  labellum. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceoB, 

A  genus  of  small  epiphvtal  Orchids  from 
Australia  and  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  white  and  yellow.  The  species 
are  not  usually  found  in  collections. 

Saroooo'ooa.  From  aarx,  flesh,  and  kokkoa; 
alluding  to  the  fleshy  fruits.  Nat.  Ord. 
SuphoMacetE, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  glabrous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  8.  aaUgna,  the  best 
known  species,  has  pale  yellow  flowers  and 
small  ovoid  or  globose  fruits.  It  is  some- 
times cultivated  under  the  name  of  8,  pnmi- 
formia, 

Saroolo'biui.  From  aarx^  flesh,  and  lohoa,  a 
pod ;  alluding  to  the  fleshy  seed  vessels.  Nat. 
Ord.  AadepiadacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  stove-twining  shrubs, 
natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  species  are  seldom  founa  in  cultivation. 

Saroopo'dium.  A  small  genus  of  Orchids,  now 
Included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  BuSbo^ 
phyUum  and  Dendrobium. 


From  aarx,  flesh,  and  ateimma, 
a  crown ;  the  leaflets  of  the  Inner  corona  are 
fleshy.    Nat  Ord.  AaclepedMcea. 

A  genus  of  climbing  or  decumbent,  leafless 
shrubs,  with  slightly  fleshy  branches,  natives 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia.  8.  Brunonianumt  the  best  known 
species,  Introduced  from  India  in  1872,  has 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  forms  quite  an 
ornamental  plant-stove  climber.  Syn.  Oynan- 
chum. 

Sannentoae.   Producing  long  runners  like  those 
of  the  Strawberry. 
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Barmto'iita.      Named  after  Mart.  Sarmiento,  a 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OeaneraoecR, 

8,  repena,  the  only  known  representative  of 
this  genus,  Is  a  dwarf-trailing  Chilian  herb, 
very  beautiful,  and  suitable  for  growing  in 
baskets.  It  has  fleshy,  oblong  leaves,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  numerous  drooping,  tubular, 
axillary  flowers  of  a  light  scarlet  color.  It 
requires  abundance  of  water,  shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  a  light  position  in  a 
moist,  cool  green-hous6w   Introduced  in  1862. 

Bamoe^nla.  Side-saddle  Flower,  American 
Pitcher  Plant,  Trumpet  Leaf.  Named  in 
honor  of  Dr,  Sarraam,  a  French  physician  at 
Quebec,  who  sent  the  flrst  species  to  Europe. 
Nat.  Old.  8arrac$maeea, 
A  small  genus  of  curious  and  interesting 

Slants  common  in  boggy  situations  from 
[alne  to  Florida.  8.  purpurea  is  found  In 
great  numbers  throughout  the  New  England 
States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  8,fiava^ 
8.  Drummondii  and  8.  rt^a,  etc.,  being  con- 
flned  to  the  Southern  States.  They  have  their 
leaves  folded  spirally,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Pitcher  Plant,  Nq[>enthea,  They  are  of  various 
heights,  some  being  from  four  to  six  inches 
high,  while  others  are  nearlv  or  quite  two 
feet.  They  have  no  proper  leaf  stems,  but  the 
foot  stalk  Is  lengthened  In  some  cases  so  as  to 
serve  the  same  end.  The  flower  scape  is  In 
all  the  species  longer  than  the  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  globose,  nodding ;  colors  purple, 
red  or  yellow.    The  curious  leaves  of  these 

Slants  are  often  partly  fllled  with  water  and 
rowned  insects,  which  has  given  them  a 
reputation  for  usefulness  that  is  to  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  medicinal  properties 
claimed  for  them.  By  crossing,  many  valua- 
ble and  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised 
and  are  now  in  cultivation. 

Sarraoenia'oeaB.  A  small  natural  order  of 
curious  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  spongy, 
turfy  bogs  in  this  country,  remarlcable  for 
their  pitcher-shaped  radical  leaves.  There 
are  only  three  small  genera  known — 8arrii' 
cento,  DarUtyiUmia  and  Heliamphora.  The 
curious  New  Holland  Titcher-plant  (CephaloHa) 
belongs  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  8cu^ragaoBm, 

Saraapaxllla.  A  name  applied  to  the  roots  of 
several  plants,  more  especially  to  those  of 
several  species  of  8milax,  chiefly  Imported 
from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

Ekirsapari'lla,  False.    See  Aralia  nudicaiUia. 

Gki'aaafraa.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Spanish  word  for  8axifrage,  Nat. 
Ord.  LavracetB, 

8.  officinale,  the  only  known  species,  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
more  northern  parts  the  tree  is  small,  the 
diameter  rarely  exceeding  eight  Inches ;  but 
in  the  Southern  States  it  attains  a  height  of 
flfty  feet,  with  a  trunk  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  8aaaafraa  is  well  known  by  its 
aromatic,  spicy  bark,  which  has  stimulant 
and  sudorific  properties,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine  and  confectionery.  The 
leaves  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
**  Home-made  beer,"  and  also  in  some  sec- 
tions as  a  seasoning  in  sauces,  while  their 
mucilaginous  properties  render  them  useful 
in  thickening  soups. 
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Sa'Mafras  Iianrel  or  CaUfomian  LaxueL  See 
Oreodapkne. 

Ba'Mafras.  Swamp.  A  common  name  for 
Magnolia  glauca. 

Saahes.  A  term  most  generally  used  for  glazed 
frames,  which  open  for  ventilation  in  a  green- 
house, or  are  used  on  pits  or  cold-frames, 
etc.,  where  they  may  be  kept  on  or  pulled  off 
as  considered  requisite.  These  latter  are 
called  movable  Sashes,  and  are  generally 
used  six  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  In 
houses  of  modem  construction,  most  venti- 
lating Sashes  are  placed  along  the  whole  of 
the  roof  on  the  south  side,  hinging  them  so 
that  they  are  made  to  open  at  the  ridge-pole 
by  means  of  Iron  gearing  and  levers,  and 
which  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  run- 
ning foot. 

Satin  Flovirer.    Siayrinchiwn  ClaUfornicum, 

Satin-leal   Heuckera  hiapida  and  H.  Amerieana. 

*' Satin-leaves.''  The  dried  seed-vessels  of 
Jjimaria  biennis. 

Satin-wood.  A  beautiful  veneering  wood  of 
India,  obtained  from  ChloroxyUm  Suneteniat 
which  see. 

Sativns.    Cultivated. 

Sature'ia.  Savory.  From  Saattar,  the  Arabic 
name  for  all  labiate  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Lor 
bicUa. 

The  Summer  Savory,  8.  hortenais,  is  a  hardy 
annual,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  well-known  in  the  kitchen  garden 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Having 
escaped  from  the  garden,  it  has  become 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
especially  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  Winter 
Savory,  8.  montana,  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  very 
branching.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  is  easily  cultivated,  and  has  all  the 
essential  properties  of  the  Summer  Savory. 
Grown  from  seeds,  like  Thyme  and  Sage,  or 
other  herbs. 

Saty'rliun.  Supposed  to  be  from  aatyrua,  a 
sal^r.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB, 

Terrestrial  orchidaceous  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves  are  very 
curious  from  the  flat  manner  in  which  they 
spread  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  pot ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  generally  yellow, 
are  very  handsome.  They  should  be  grown 
in  very  sandy  loam  or  leaf  mould,  and  kept 
in  a  green-house,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  damp 
off,  if  over- watered.    Propagated  by  division. 

Sannde'rsia.  Named  after  W.  W.  Saunders,  an 
ardent  English  collector  and  cultivator  of 
rare  and  curious  plants,  1809-1879.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecB. 

8.  mirabUiat  the  onlv  species,  is  a  stove- 
house  epiphytal  orchid  from  Brazil.  It  has 
medium-sized,  greenish-white  flowers,  flushed 
with  yellow  and  purple.  The  stem  or  pseudo- 
bulb  is  very  short,  and  is  one-leaved.  The 
species  is  cultivated  more  as  a  botanical  curi- 
osity than  for  its  beauty. 

Saurau'ja.  Named  after  SauramJOf  a  Portu- 
guese botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  DUleniacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs 
that  have  given  the  botanist  considerable 
trouble  in  their  classification,  it  having  been 
placed  in  several  different  orders.  8.  lanceo- 
taia  is  a  stout,  free-growing  plant,  with  large. 
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alternate,  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
lanceolate  in  outline,  and  are  marired  regu- 
larly by  numerous  depressed  veins  curving 
outwards  from  the  mid-rib  towards  the  mar- 
gin, which  is  armed  by  small,  stiff,  spiny 
teeth.  The  leaves  have  an  elegant  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  their  cheerful  green  color 
and  their  conspicuous  parallel  divergent  ven- 
ation. The  flowers  are  white,  disposed  in 
panicles  of  several  together  upon  staUEs  grow- 
ing from  the  angles  of  the  leaves. 

Saaro'matiim.  From  sotira,  a  lizard,  aUading 
to  the  speckled  Interior  of  the  spathe.  Nat. 
Ord.  AroidecB. 

A  small  genus  of  tuberous-rooted,  herba- 
ceous, perennial,  stove-house  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  8.  guUaium,  8.  ven- 
omim  and  a  few  other  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

San'ropna.  From  aauroa,  a  lizard,  and  jknm,  a 
foot;  the  application  is  not  apparent.  Nat. 
Ord.  MfuphorbiaoetB. 

A  genus  of  plant-stove  shrubs,  with  tiie 
habit  of  PhyUciuhua,  natives  of  the  East  In- 
dies and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  8.  oM- 
cana  Gardnerianua  has  oblong,  ovate  leaveSy 
acuminate  at  the  apex,  small,  deep  green, 
with  a  gi-ayish  central  blotch.  The  branches 
are  green,  slender  and  angular.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  Ceylon  in  1861,  and  is  proper 
gated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  or 
by  root-cuttings. 

Sanru'ruB.  Lizard's  TaU.  A  small  genus  of 
hardy,  aquatic,  perennial  herbs,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  small  Nat.  Ord.  8aiyruraeetB. 

8.  cemmta,  common  in  our  marshes  and 
swamps,  has  white  flowers,  in  a  dense  spike, 
nodding  at  the  end.  Other  species,  similar  in 
general  appearance,  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  from  Eastern  Asia.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

Gkiuasu'rea.  Saw-wort.  Named  after  the  Swiss 
philosopher,  De  8auaaure,  1740-99,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  knowledge  of  botany. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  alpine  plants,  be- 
longing to  Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB,  and  compris- 
ing about  sixty  species,  with  white  tomentose 
leaves  and  crowded  tufts  of  rather  large 
purple  flowers.  The  species  are  not  very  or- 
namental and  therefore  not  much  in  culti- 
vation. 

Sauvage'sia.  Named  after  F.  B.  de  8aiuwigea, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpellier,  170&-1767. 
Nat.  Ord.  Violariaceas. 

A  genus  of  about  ten  species  of  herbs  or 
sub-shrubs,  all  natives  of  tropical  America. 
8.  trecUit  the  Iron  Shrub  or  St.  Martin's  Herb, 
is  a  charming  little  tender  annual,  with  pinlL 
or  purple-red  flowers,  introduced  from  Mexico 
in  1824. 

Savannah  Flower.  A  name  applied  to  EchUea 
aubereda  and  other  species. 

fikivln.    Jvmperua  aabvna. 

Savory.    See  Saiureia. 

Savoy  Cabbage.    See  Cabbage, 

Savoy  Spinaoh.    See  8pinacia, 

Sawdust.  This  is  occasionally  used  as  a  ma- 
nure and  sometimes  as  a  mulch,  or  for  pro- 
tecting tender  bulbs,  etc.,  in  winter.  Its 
manuriai  value  Is  considerably  greater  when 
it  is  well  decayed,  but  more  so  when  it  is 
used  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manures  in 
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stables,  or  other  liquids  oontalnlng  ammonia, 
and  made  up  into  a  compost  with  farm-yard 
manure,  earth,  or  other  materials  before  ap- 
plication. 

Saw-wort.  A  common  name  for  certain  spe- 
cies of  Saussurea  and  SerratulcL 

Baxntllts.    Growing  on  rocks  or  stones. 

Baxego'thea.  This  genus  of  Contfens  takes  its 
name  from  a  German  title  of  the  late  Prince 
€k)n8ort,  of  England.  8,  Conapicua,  the  only 
species,  is  a  native  of  Patagonia,  where  it 
forms  a  small  tree,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  Yew,  though  its  botanical  relationship  is 
with  the  Juniper.    Introduced  in  1846. 

Sajd'fraga.  Saxifrage.  From  aaxum,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break ;  Its  reputed  medicinal 
qualities  In,  calculus.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxifra- 
gctcecB, 

In  this  very  extensive  genus,  numbering 
more  than  a  hundred  and  flftv  species,  we 
have  some  veiy  beautiful,  haray  perennials, 
admirably  suited  for  rock-work  or  any  rough 
borders  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  most 
plants  grow.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  species  for  the  rock- 
garden  are  not  suited  for  this  climate  and 
refuse  to  stand  our  hot,  dry  summers.  The 
large,  leathery-leaved  group,  of  which  the  Si- 
berian 8.  crasififolia  is  the  best  known,  thrives 
well,  especially  if  slightly  protected  in  winter. 
8,  cord^oUa,  with  large  trusses  of  rose-colored 
flowers  and  glossy  leaves,  much  resembles  it. 
8,  peUatOt  a  gigantic  species  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  bears  its  large  corymbs  of  pale  pink 
flowers  on  tall  stalks  above  the  huge,  shield- 
like leaves.  Two  varieties  of  this  species 
occur,  one  found  at  an  elevation  of  six  to 
seven  thousand  feet,  the  other  growing  in  and 
along  streams  through  the  lower  and  warmer 
portions  of  California.  The  former  is  evi- 
dently much  hardier,  and  also  more  effective, 
its  leaves,  in  its  native  habitat,  often  attaining 
a  diameter  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  8. 
Chtykdon  pyratnidali8t  known  as  the  pyramidal 
Saxifrage,  Is  a  great  favorite  with  the  London 
market  florists.  It  belongs  to  that  large  sec- 
tion having  fleshy-incrusted  leaves,  arranged 
in  symmetrical  rosettes,  and  bears  a  flower- 
spike  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high, 
covered  with  thousands  of  white  flowers 
about  half  an  inch  across,  remaining  in  per- 
fection for  several  weeks.  It  Is  a  great 
favorite  and  is  much  used  for  window-boxes, 
rustic  stands,  etc.,  and  is  rapidly  increased  by 
offsets.  8.  aarmentoaa^  a  native  of  China,  is  a 
desirable  plant  for  hanging  baskets  or  other 
rustic  designs.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  when  in 
flower  and  is  popularly  known  as  Strawberry 
(Geranium,  Beef-steak  Plant,  and  several  other 
local  names  without  much  signiflcance.  8. 
aarmenioaa  trioolovy  a  variety  introduced  in 
1870,  has  beautiful  variegated  white  and  rose- 
colored  markings  on  the  leaves,  but  is  apt  to 
run  back  to  the  original  species.  There  are 
several  very  pretty  species  of  Saxifraga  in  our 
woods  and  waste  places,  possessing  more 
real  beauty  than  some  more  sought  after.  All 
the  species  grow  with  very  little  care  and 
attention,  requiring  only  a  sandy,  moist,  and 
shady  situation.  Propagated  irom  runners 
and  division. 


I'oecB.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs  of   variable    habit,  natives   gener- 
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ally  of  temperate  and  frigid  regions.  Many 
of  the  species  are  of  great  beauty,  though  their 
useful  properties  are  unimportant.  The 
limits  of  the  order  are  as  yet  fair  from  settled. 
Hooker  and  Bentham  divide  it  into  six 
tribes  or  sub-genera — OunoniecB,  EacaUoniea, 
FrancoecB,  HydrangecB,  RibefriecB,  and  8€un- 
fragetB  proper.  It  includes  about  seventy- 
flve  genera,  and  over  five  hundred  species. 
Good  examples  are  AatUbe,  Ckryeosptenium, 
Hydrangea,  Heuchera,  EscaUonia^  Ribee,  and 
8ax\fraga. 

Gkudfrage.    The  genus  Saxifraga,  which  see. 

Saxifrage.    Burnet.    Pimpenella  8axifraga. 

Saxifrage.    Golden.  The  genus  C7ir2^08p{enium. 

Saxifrage.  Meadow.  8axyraga  gramUata,  and 
Silaua  pratensia. 

Soabio'sa.  Spablous,  Mourning  Bride.  From 
ecabiea,  the  itch ;  the  common  kind  is  said  to 
cure  that  disorder.     Nat.  Ord.  DtpMUsacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  annual  and  herbace- 
ous perennials,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies.  8.  airopurpureat  is  the  well- 
known  Mourning  Bride.  All  the  species 
grow  freely  in  the  garden,  and  are  grown  from 
seeds  sown  in  early  spring.  The  German 
florists  ha^ve  succeeded  in  raising  some  dwarf 
varieties,  with  very  handsome  double  flowers, 
in  a  variety  of  colors,  from  nearly  pure  white 
to  dark  purple  maroon.  It  is  a  useful  plant 
for  summer  flowers. 

Scabious.    The  genus  Scabiaaa, 
Blue.    8cabio8a  dueciaa. 
Caucasian.    8carbiosa  Caucasica. 
Devirs  Bit.    8cdbio8a  auccisa. 
Field.    8cahioaa  arvensia, 
Mt.  Parnassus.    Pterocephalua  PamaaaL 
Sheep's  Bit.    Jaaaione  montana. 
Sweet.     8cdbioaa  airopurpurea, 

Scabrotui.    Bough  with  little  asperities. 

Scss'vola.  From  8cava,  the  left  hand ;  allud- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Qoodenia^xm. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this 
extensive  genus  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two,  however,  are 
found  growing  on  the  sea  shores  of  tropical 
Asia,  western  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  Mauritius  and  Madagas- 
car, the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  8.  Lobelia  (called  also  5.  Kcenigii 
and  8.  Taccada),  the  Malay  Bice-paper  Plant, 
one  of  the  widely  dispersed  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a 
thick,  succulent  stem,  full  of  pith  when  young, 
but  ultimately  becoming  hard  and  woody. 
The  pith  of  the  young  stems  is  beautifully 
fine  and  white,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Bice- 
paper  Plant,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded ;  but  it  is  seldom  obtainable  in  pieces 
exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  much  used  by  the  Malays  and 
Siamese  for  making  artificial  flowers,  small 
flgures,  and  other  articles  used  as  decorations 
at  leasts  and  festivals. 

ScalarifornL  Ladder-shaped ;  the  name  of  the 
tubes  of  vascular  tissue  found  in  ferns. 

Scale  Insects.    See  Inaeda. 

Scales.  Small,  rudimentary,  close-pressed 
leaves,  resembling  minute  scales. 

Soallion.  A  common  name  for  AUium  AaooLUmi- 
cwn  Mqfua,    The  term  is  also  applied  to  all 
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Onions  that  do  not  bulb,  but  form  long  necks, 
like  Leeks. 

Soammony  Plant.  A  oathartio  gum  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  ConvohnUvs  Scam- 
monia, 

Scandens.    Climbing,  but  not  twisting. 

Boape.  A  stem  rising  from  the  crown  of  a 
root,  and  bearing  nothing  but  flowers. 

Scapiform,  Scapose.    Besembling  a  scape. 

Scarborough  Lily.    &^e  Valloia  purpurea, 

Soarlose.    Membraneous  and  dry. 

Boarlet  Oeranium.    See  Pelargonium. 

Scarlet  Oak.    See  Quercua. 

Scarlet  Painted  Cup.     CaateUefa  indivisa. 

Scarlet  Runner.    See  Phaaeolus  mtUHflorua. 

Scarred.  Marked  by  the  scars  left  by  bodies 
that  have  fallen  off.  The  stem,  for  instance, 
is  scarred  at  the  points  whence  leaves  have 
fallen. 

Scattered.  Dispersed;  used  In  opposition  to 
whorled,  opposite,  temate,  or  similar  terms. 

Sceptra'nthes.  From  Skeptron^  a  sceptre,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.  An  ornamental  plant  from 
Texas,  with  whitish-pink  flowers,  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryUidacetB,  for  the  culture  and  prop- 
agation of  which  see  Zephtfranthea. 

Boeptre-Tlower,  The  popular  ncune  of  Sceptr- 
anthea  Drummondi, 

Schaue'rla.  Named  ftfter  J.  R.  Shauer^  18ia-48, 
Professor  at  Griefswald.  Nat.  Ord.  AcarUha- 
cem. 

A  genus  of  glabrous  or  pubescent  herbs,  or 
sub-shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  S.  Caiyootricha 
and  8.  flavioamay  the  only  two  species  in  culti- 
vation, have  large  terminal  thyrses  of  beauti- 
ful yellow  flowers,  and  have  been  long  known 
in  cultivation  as  Juaticia,  which  see  for  cul- 
ture. 

Schee'lea.  Named  In  honor  of  Scheele,  a  Gter- 
man  chemist.    Nat.  Ord.  PcUma^cecB, 

A  genus  of  Palms,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  requiring  to  be  grown  In  the  plant- 
stove.  Several  species  are  in  cultivation,  the 
best  known  of  which,  8.  unguia.  Is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  table  decoration  In  a  young 
state,  or  for  the  conservatory  when  older.  It 
Is  increased  by  imported  seeds. 

Schi'ma.  Said  to  be  the  Arabic  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  TematroRmiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  8, 
NoronluBf  the  only  species  yet  introduced,  is 
a  compact  growing  shrub,  with  showy  white 
flowers,  clustered  in  a  short  raceme.  It 
thrives  well  in  peaty  soil,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1849. 

Sohi'nuB.  From  Schinoa^  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Mastic-tree;  a  resinous  juice  exudes 
from  the  tree  similar  to  mastic.  Nat.  Ord. 
AnacardiaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  tender  and  half-hardy  fra- 
grant shrubs  from  South  America.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  white,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
clusters  or  panicles.  *'  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  so  flUed  with  a  resinous  fluid 
that  the  least  degree  of  unusual  repletion  of 
the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  discharged ;  thus 
some  of  them  flll  the  air  with  fragrance  after 
rain,  and  8,moUe,  and  some  others,  exp  el  their 
resin  with  such  violence,  when  immersed  In 
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water,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  spontane- 
ous motion  in  consequence  of  the  recoil."  This 
species  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pepper 
shrub,  and  is  a  very  desirable  plant  where  it 
will  stand  uninjured  through  the  winteis 

Sohismatoglo'ttia.  A  genus  of  AroidecR,  closely 
allied  to  Dieffenbcickia,  and  requiring  the  same 
treatment. 

8.  longiapatha,  a  recent  introduction  from 
Borneo,  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf,  neat-habited 
plant.  Its  short,  erect  stems  grow  in  tufts, 
spreading  by  short  rhizomes,  and  are 
furnished  with  obliquely  ovate  leaves  some 
four  inches  long,  of  a  lightish  green  color, 
marked  with  a  feathered  central  band  of 
silvery  gray,  through  which  runs  the  dis- 
tinct green  mid-rib.  The  inflorescence  is 
curious  in  structure,  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  being  the  small  yellowish-green 
spadices.  8.  criapata  is  also  a  recent  intro- 
duction from  Borneo  (1881).  These,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  species,  some  ten  or  more 
in  number,  are  admirable  decorative  plants. 

ek>hivere'ckia.  Named  after  A.  Schioereck^  a 
Bussian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  CructfenB. 

S.podolica,  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty 
little  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  allied  to  Alys- 
sum,  with  which  genus  It  is  included  by  some 
botajiists.  It  is  a  native  of  Bussia,  and  has 
rosettes  of  notched  whitish  leaves,  undulated 
at  the  margin,  and  produces  corymbs  of  white 
flowers  In  early  spring.  Propagation  by  di- 
vision or  from  seeds. 
SohizaB'a.  From  achizot  to  cut  or  split ;  appear- 
ance of  the  fan-like  spikes.  Nat.  Ord.  Polff- 
podiaoecB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  Ferns,  mostly 
inhabiting  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  They  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting plants,  distinguished  by  their  linear, 
simple,  or  flabellate  fronds  and  paniculate 
fructification,  borne  upon  the  apex  of  the 
segments,  forming  a  beautiful  crest  to  the 
frond.  They  require  a  warm  house,  liberal 
watering,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  for  their 
perfect  development.  8.  puaiUa,  a  native 
species,  is  found  sparingly  in  the  marshy  pine 
barrens  of  New  Jersey. 
Schiza'ndra.  From  achizo^  to  cut  or  split,  and 
aner,  androa^  a  male;  the  stamens  ai'e  split. 
Nat.  Ord.  Magnolia^eca  (Tribe  Schizandreee). 

Of  the  six  species  that  comprise  this  genus 
one  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  the  rest 
are  found  in  tropical  or  Eastern  Asia.  8.  Cki- 
nenaiaf  introduced  from  Northern  China  In 
1860,  is  a  handsome  climbing  shrub,  with 
bright  rose-carmine  flowers,  succeeded  by 
bright  scarlet  berries,  which  are  persistent 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  8.  ooe- 
eineat  our  native  species,  is  a  tall-climbing 
shrub,  with  alternate,  oblong,  membrana- 
ceous, deciduous  leaves,  and  small  crimson 
flowers  on  long  peduncles,  found  in  shady 
woods  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina  and 
westward.  The  beautiful,  silvery-foliaged 
stove-house  climber,  8pheBroatema  marmorti' 
turn,  is  now  included  under  this  genus  by  some 
authors  as  8.  marmoraJta. 
Schiza'nthuB.  Butterfly  or  Fringe  Flower. 
From  achizo,  to  cut  or  split,  and  anlhoa,  a 
flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  irregularly  divided 
corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  8cropkularia4X(S. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  half-hardy,  annual 
flowers,  which  may  be  sown  either  in  autumn 
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or  spring.  If  wanted  to  flower  in  spring,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  August  or  September 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  iight,  rich  mould ;  and 
the  young  plants  should  be  kept  in  well-drain- 
ed pots  in  a  frame  or  green-house  during 
winter.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  spring, 
it  should  be  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  green- 
house, and  the  young  plants  should  be  re- 
moved into  the  open  air  in  May,  when  they 
will  flower  in  autumn.  The  plants  are  much 
larger  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  flowers  are 
finer,  if  the  soU  be  sufficiently  rich  and  light ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  them  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  or  to  tie  them  to  stakes, 
as  the  stems  are  very  brittle  and  liable  to  be 
broken  off  by  high  winds.  The  prindpid 
kinds  of  Schizanthus  are  8.  pinnatua,  with 
its  varieties,  all  of  which  nave  purplish 
flowers;  8,  retuaua^  with  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  8.  Prieetiiy  with  white  and  yellow 
flowers.  Of  these,  8.  pinnahia,  and  its  allied 
species  or  variety,  8,  porrigmSf  are  the  hard- 
iest. The  genus  is  confined  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  are  mostly  found  in  Chill.  Intro- 
duced in  1822. 

8dhiaolol>iuni.  From  schizo,  to  cut  or  split, 
and  loboHy  a  pod;  probably  alluding  to  the 
opening  of  the  pod.  Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB, 
A  small  genus  of  tall,  evergreen  plants,  na- 
tives of  Brazil  and  Panama.  8.  exod&um,  the 
only  introduced  species,  bears  long  peduncles 
of  bright  yellow  fiowers,  and  large  divided 
leaves,  white  beneath  and  golden-pilose  on 
the  middle  nerve,  the  common  petioles  of 
which  are  often  two  feet  long.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  in  1874,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Sohiaome'xla.  From  schizo^  to  cut,  and  meris, 
a  part :  alluding  to  the  cut  petals.  Nat.  Ord. 
8axifragacea, 

8.  ovcUa^  the  only  described  species,  is  an 
ornamental,  evergreen  plant,  with  small  white 
fiowers  in  terminal  cymes,  introduced  from 
Australia  in  1825.  It  thrives  best  in  a  com- 
post of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings. 

Schisope'talon.  From  schizo,  to  cut,  and  petc^ 
ton,  a  petal;  the  petals  are  cut.    Nat.  Ord. 

An  annual  fiower,  with  curiously  cut  petals, 
and  a  strong  tap-root.  8.  WcUkeri,  the  only 
species  in  cultivation,  grows  about  one  foot 
high  and  bears  on  slender  stems  numerous 
white,  almond-scented  blossoms,  which  are 
elegantly  fringed  at  the  edges.  As  it  does  not 
bear  transplanting  well,  it  should  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain,  in  the  open  border,  in 
May.    It  was  introduced  from  Chill  in  1821. 

Soblxoplira'giiia.  Climbing  HydrangecL  From 
schizOt  to  cut,  and  phragma,  an  inclosure  or 
wall ;  the  portions  or  the  wall  between  the  ribs 
of  the  fruit  fall  away  when  it  is  ripe.  Nat. 
Ord.  8cLxtfragace€B. 

8.  Hydrangeoides  Is  a  hardy,  climbing  shrub, 
introduced  from  Japan  by  Thomas  Hogg.  It 
is  a  handsome,  rapid-growing  plant,  with 
^most  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Hydranffea, 
having  similar  white  flowers  as  in  the  shrub- 
by species.  It  cllnp:s  with  tenacity  to  anv 
tree  or  building  by  which  it  may  be  planted, 
and  attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  remains 
a  long  time  in  fiower,  making  it  a  conspicuous 
and  desirable  plant.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  rapidly  increased  by  cuttings  or  by 
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seeds,  which,  however,  have  as  yet  to  be  pro- 
cured from  its  native  country,  Japan. 

Schizo'stylis.  Crimson  Flag,  Kaffir  Lily.  From 
schizo,  to  cut,  and  8iylo8,  a  style ;  the  style  is 
divided  into  three  long  filiform  branches. 
Nat.  Ord.  Iridacem. 

8,  eoccmea,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
very  pretty,  half-hardy.  Cape  bulb,  belonging 
to  the  Gladiolus  family.  The  leaves  are  neat 
and  glossy,  and  the  flowers  are  rosy-scarlet, 
produced  In  December.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  this  bulb  Into  flower  in 
summer  or  autumn,  which  would  make  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  natural  order  to 
which  it  belongs.  Every  effort  has,  however, 
failed,  and  it  must,  consequently,  be  flowered 
in  the  green-house.  It  was  introduced  in  18^, 
and  is  rapidly  increased  by  offsets. 

Sohli'mmia.  In  honor  of  Jf.  8chUfMnt  one  of 
M.  Linden's  plant  collector,  who  discovered 
the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidac&B. 

8.  jaaminodora,  is  an  epiphytal  Orchid,  in- 
troduced from  Central  America  in  1852,  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  fragrance.  Its 
flowers  are  pure  white,  borne  on  flower-stalks 
about  a  foot  high.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in 
a  warm  house. 

Sohlumberge'ria.  Named  in  honor  of  F,  8lum' 
berger,  a  Belgian  horticulturist.  Nat.  Ord. 
BroTneliacetB. 

A  South  American  genus  of  two  or  three 
species  of  stove-house,  perennial  plants,  re- 
moved from  TiUandsia  and  Maaaangea.  8. 
Morreniana,  is  a  noble  plant  with  gracefully 
recur\'ing  green  leaves,  three  feet  long,  mark- 
ed with  numerous  darker  green,  transverse 
lines  above,  and  with  reddish  lines  beneath. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  in 
1883,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  TU- 
landsia.    Syn.  Anoplophytum. 

Sohmldelia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  C.  8chmidely 
a  Professor  of  Botany  at  Erlangen.  Nat.  Ord. 
8apmd(uxcB, 

A  large  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  prin- 
cipally natives  of  tropical  America.  Several 
species  have  been  introduced,  but,  as  they 
have  no  horticultural  value,  they  are  probably 
lost  to  cultivation. 

Schcs'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  8ehcen,  a 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Composite, 

8,  Cassiniana^  the  sole  representative  of  the 
genus,  is  very  closely  allied  to  Helichrysum, 
requiring  the  same  general  treatment.  It 
has  bright  yellow  flowers,  borne  in  a  loose  ter- 
minal corymb,  and  was  introduced  from  Aus- 
tralia in  1845. 

Schombu'rgkia.  Named  after  8ir  Robert  H. 
8ehomburgh,  a  zealous  naturalist  and  a  trav- 
eler in  British  Guiana  on  account  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidxiuxm, 
A  very  handsome  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids, 
with  large  pseudo-bulbs,  and  strong,  leathery 
leaves.  The  flower-spikes  are  produced  from 
the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  bearing  lar^e, 
rich-colored  flowers  of  singular  form.  The 
plants  should  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  cork 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hot-house. 
They  require  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
growing  season,  and  a  very  dry  one  when  at 
rest.  There  are  but  a  few  species  in  this  genus, 
the  most  desirable  being  8.  tt&ictniM,  the  Cow- 
horn  Orchid,  from  Honduras,  and  8.  Lyonai^ 
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which  has  been  called  the  prettiest  of  the 
genus,  and  which  succeeds  either  in  a  basket 
or  on  a  block.  It  was  introduced  from 
Jamaica  in  1863. 

Boho'tla.  Kaffir  Bean-tree.  Named  in  honor 
of  Richard  Van  der  Schot,  a  traveling  compan- 
ion and  friend  of  Jacquln. 

A  genus  of  LeguminoacB,  comprising  four 
species  of  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  confined  to 
southern  and  sub-tropical  Africa.  8.  tama- 
rindtfolia  (spedosa)  forms  a  scrubby  bush 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  having  pinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  panicles  of  deep  crimson  blos- 
soms. According  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  the 
beans  from  the  pods  of  this  plant  are  roasted 
and  eaten  in  the  Albany  districts,  where  they 
are  called  Boerboom,  and  the  powerfully 
astringent  bark  is  used  medicinally,  as  well  as 
in  tanning.  The  species  are  all  very  hand- 
some when  in  bloom. 

Sohoa'la.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  F.  8chcuw,  a 
celebrated  Danish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Crucir 

A  genus  of  tall,  branched,  highly  glabrous 
herbs,  natives  of  Arabia.  8.  AraSica  is  a 
very  pretty  annual  with  rosy-purplish  flowers, 
thriving  well  if  sown  in  light  sandy  soil  in  the 
open  border  in  May. 

Bohra'dera.  Named  in  honor  ot  H,A.  8chrader, 
a  German  botanist,  1767-1836.  Nat.  Ord.  Ru- 
biaoea, 

A  genus  of  glabrous  shrubs,  with  thick- 
rooting  branches,  natives  of  Brazil,  Guiana 
and  the  West  Indies.  8.  cqphaloles,  the  only 
species  introduced,  produces  its  white  flowers 
in  compact,  globose,  terminal  heads,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and 
loam.  It  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  in  1820, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  heat.  Syns. 
Fuchsia  (of  Schwartz)  and  Vrceolaria. 

Bobra'nkia.  Sensitive  Brier.  In  honor  of  Fran- 
da  Paula  von  8chrank,  a  famous  German  botan- 
ist, and  author  of  many  botanical  works. 
Nat.  Ord.  Legumvnosm, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  herbaceous 
perennials,  common  from  Virginia  southward. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Mimosa.  These  plants  are  very  interesting 
on  aocountof  their  leaves,  which,  like  those  of 
the  Sensitive  Plant,  fall  at  the  slightest  touch. 
A  few  of  the  species  are  under  cultivation  in 
botanical  collections. 

Schube'rtla.  Named  after  M.  Schubert,  a  Pol- 
ish botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  AsclepiadaoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hairy,  milky,  twining 
shrubs  from  South  America,  closely  allied  to 
Phifltianlhu8.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and 
the  flowers,  produced  In  handsome  umbels,  are 
cream-colored  and  white.  They  are  funnel- 
shaped,  large  and  fleshy,  and  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  They  require  to  be  grown  in 
a  warm  house,  in  well-drained  pots,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

8oiad<yoalyz.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gesneracea. 

8,  Warsceuficeiit  the  only  known  species, 
was  formerly  known  as  Oeanera  Regeliana,  It 
is  a  very  ornamental,  green-house  plant,  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  and  conspicuous  for 
its  bright  pinkish- scarlet  flowers,  which  are 
produced  freely  during  the  winter.  Like  all 
the  plants  of  this  natural  order,  it  requires  a 
warm  house,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  partial 
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shade  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  It  Is  increased 
by  cuttings  or  from  seeds.  This  genus  is  now 
placed  by  some  authorities  under  laoloma. 

Bdadophy'lluni.  From  akiado8t  a  shade  or  can- 
opy, and  phylUm,  a  leaf ;  the  leaves  are  large 
and  consequently  afford  much  shade.  Nat. 
Ord.  AraliacecB. 

A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America  and  Asia.  They  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  on  account  of  their  fine  foliage. 
Increased  readily  by  cuttings  in  heat,  or  by 
root  cuttings.    Syn.  ActinophyUum, 

Soiado'pitys.  Umbrella  Pine.  From  Sk^as^ 
a  parasol,  and  pitys,  a  Fir-tree ;  referring  to 
the  sproading  whorls  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
CkjnijenB, 

A  singular  genus  of  Coniferm  peculiar  to 
Japan,  and  closely  allied  to  the  8equoia,  8. 
verticiUala,  a  recently  introduced  species,  has 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Japanese  around  their  temples.  The  trunk  is 
erect,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  of  pyramidal  habit;  the 
branches  verticillate,the  leaves  are  from  two 
to  four  inches  long,  and  about  a  sixth  of  an 
inch  broad,  in  whorled  clusters,  which  gives 
it  a  very  singular  and  beautiful  appearance. 

Sci'lla.  Squill.  From  8kyUo,  to  injure;  the 
bulbs  of  some  of  the  species  are  said  to  be 
poisonous.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiaoecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  very  pretty  bulbous 
plants,  nearly  all  of  which  are  hardy,  and 
very  desirable  on  account  of  their  early  habit 
of  flowering.  They  should  be  planted  in  Oc- 
tober, either  in  the  open  ground  or  In  pots. 
They  prefer  a  light,  rich  soil.  Among  the 
more  desirable  species  are  8,  campanulaia 
(syn.  8,Hiapanica],  a  native  of  Spain,  with  beau- 
tiful blue  flowers,  of  which  there  are  varieties 
with  white  and  pink  flowers ;  8.  amcma,  with 
blue  flowers,  from  the  Levant,  a  very  early 
flowering  species ;  8.  btfolia,  with  red,  blue,  or 
white  flowers,  and  8.  8ibirica,  with  Intense 
blue  flowers,  **  a  minute  gem  among  the  flow- 
ers of  earliest  spring,  so  beautiful  that  no 
rock-work,  rock-garden,  or  garden  of  any 
kind  can  be  complete  without  its  striking  and 
peculiar  shade  of  porcelain  blue,  which  quite 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  species.  It 
may  be  used  with  good  effect  as  an  edging  to 
beds  of  spring  flowers,  or  to  paths  in  the 
rock-garden."  8,  ntUans,  the  Blue  BeJl,  Hare 
Bell,  or  Wild  Hyacinth,  with  blue,  purple. 
white,  or  pink  flowers,  is  another  beiauuful 
and  deservedly  admired  species.  These  are 
all  beautiful  plants,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
open  border.  They  come  into  flower  with  the 
Crocus,  and  continue  in  bloom  much  longer. 
They  may  remain  undisturbed  where  planted 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  crowding  from  their 
natural  increase  does  not  seem  to  injure 
them.  8.  PiBrwnana  is  one  of  the  best  for 
pot  culture.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  not  of  Peru,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
and  as  its  name  would  imply.  Its  flowers  are 
dark-blue,  produced  in  long  racemes.  8.  dU- 
ariSt  is  also  desirable  for  growing  in  pots.  The 
last  two  are  not  hardy.  All  the  species  are 
well  worth  a  place  In  the  garden  or  green- 
house, and  are  propagated  by  offtots. 

Scinda'psus.  From  skindapaoB,  an  Ivy-like 
climber.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea, 

A  genus  of  climbing,  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
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New  Guinea,  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  They 
have  perforated  or  pinnated  leaves  on  long, 
channeled  stalks.  The  species  are  cultivated 
in  their  native  oouotries  lor  their  fruit,  which 
Is  considered  to  have  powerful  medicinal 
properties.  Several  of  the  species  are  to  be 
found  in  collections  of  plants  with  omamentul 
foliage.  8.  aryroBus,  a  comparatively  late  in- 
troduction from  the  East  Indies,  has  ovate, 
acuminate  leaves,  very  silverv  and  glossy  on 
the  surface.  It  is  an  excellent  subject  for 
covering  bare  walls  in  the  plant-stove,  the 
trunks  of  tree  Ferns,  etc.  They  are  all  prop- 
agated by  cuttings,  and  are  mostly  known 
under  the  name  JMhoa.  Syns.  Pythoat  and 
RapMdophora, 

Solon  or  Cion.  A  cutting  or  twig  intended  for 
a  graft. 

Soi'rpna.  Club  Grass  or  Bush.  From  the 
Celtic,  drsy  Bushes.    Nat.  Ord.  CypercuxcR. 

An  extensive  genus  of  sedge  grasses  having 
a  wide  geographical  range.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies furnish  cousiderable  pasture  for  cattle  in 
the  salt  marshes  of  Europe,  as  well  as  this 
country.  8.  tuberoaa,  is  grown  in  China  for 
its  esculent  roots.  8.  Holoschcmua  variegcUus^ 
is  a  very  ornamental  hardy  species,  the  erect 
terete  stems  being  banded  with  alternate 
zones  of  white  and  green.  8.  TabenuBmontani 
gehrma,  the  Banded  Bush,  is  a  beautifully 
variegated  species  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg  from  Japan.  It  is  a  plant  of  singular 
beauty,  the  variegation,  like  that  of  EiUalia 
eebrina,  instead  of  running  lengthwise,  runs  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  variegation  is  horizontal  instead  of  vertical. 
A  group  of  the  stems  suggests  that  of  a  clus- 
ter of  porcupine  quills.  8.  punyena  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States  in  swampy 
meadows  and  muddy  margins  of  rivers,  and  is 
the  species  chiefly  used  in  this  country  in 
making  the  seats  of  rush-bottomed  chairs.  8. 
lacuatris,  the  Bulrush,  is  extensively  used 
for  the  same  and  similar  purposes  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  8.  ripariua,  is  now  the 
recognized  name  of  laolepia  gracQis^  a  favorite 
plant  for  basket  work  and  green-house  deco- 
ration. 

Sdltami'neeB.  A  large  natural  order  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  almost  entirely  tropical,  including 
many  plants  of  considerable  size,  and  all  re- 
markable for  their  leaves,  which  are  often 
large,  the  petiole  usually  forming  a  sheath, 
the  blade  being  sessile  or  petiolate  above  the 
sheath.  Arrow-root  and  Ginger  are  derived 
from  the  rhizomes  of  Mofranta  arundinacea  and 
Zinaiber  officinaliB,  respectively.  The  fruits 
of  Amomum,  called  Cardamons,  are  esteemed 
for  their  stomachic  qualities.  The  well- 
known  Plantain  and  Banana,  Muaa  eapientwn 
and  M,  parcuiisiaea,  also  belong  to  this  genus, 
with  several  other  species  of  great  economic 
value.  Bentham  and  Hooker  regard  Can- 
necB,  Marantem,  Mumcr^  and  Zmyiberea  as 
tribes  of  8citammetB,  A^pmta,  Ckmna,  Carcwna, 
Maranta,  and  Muaa  are  good  representatives 
of  the  order. 

Sclarea.  A  genus  now  included  under  Salvia 
as  S,  Sclarea, 

Ctolerotha'mnus.  From  akleraa,  hard,  and  tham- 
noe,  a  shrub;  alluding  to  the  rigid  aspect  of 
the  bush.    Nat.  Ord.  ijeguminaacB. 
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8.  mierophyUuB,  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  small,  much-branched,  wiry-stemmed, 
evergreen,  ornamental  shrub  from  western 
Australia,  closely  allied  to  PuUencM.  The 
specific  name,  micropkyUua,  alludes  to  the 
minute  heath-like  leaves,  which  are  closely 
set  and  bear  in  their  axils  the  solitary  pale- 
yeUow  flowers.  It  is  now  placed  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  with  Eutaxia,  under  the  name  of 
E.  Empetrifolia. 

Soobiform.    Besembling  Sawdust. 

Sooke  Berry.  A  common  name  for  PkytoUuxa 
decandra. 

Soolope'ndriom.  Hart's  Tongue.  From  Scolo- 
pendriat  a  centipede;  the  appearance  of  the 
seed  or  spore-cases.  Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 
A  small  genus  of  interesting  green-house  or 
hardy  Ferns,  found  generally  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  8.  vulgare,  the  common 
Hart's  Tongue,  Burnt- weed,  Christ's-hair,  etc., 
has  flaccid,  bright  green  fronds,  six  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  undulated  margins.  Many 
varieties  of  this,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
British  Ferns,  are  in  cultivation,  and  present  a 
wonderful  series  of  variations  from  the 
normal  state  of  the  plant.  This  species  is 
occasionally  found  in  central  New  York  and 
some  other  localities  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
quite  rare.  The  well-known  Walking  Fern, 
uamptoaorua  rhizophyUum,  is  placed  under 
this  genus  by  some  botanists.  They  are  gen- 
erally found  on  shady  limestone  rocks  or 
cliifs,  and,  when  cultivated,  require  a  moist, 
somewhat  shaded  situation.  Many  of  the 
varieties  make  interesting  pot-plants. 

Soolymns.  Golden  Thistle.  From  skoloH,  a 
thorn;  the  plants  are  spiny.  Nat.  Ord.  Orai- 
posiUB. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  com- 
mon in  th«)  south  of  Europe.  S.  Hispanicus, 
the  Spanish  Oyster-Plant,  has  simple  fusiform 
roots,  soft  and  sweet  like  Scorzonera,  and  are 
by  many  higiily  esteemed  as  a  i^ge table.  The 
leaves  and  stalks  also  abouii.  with  a  milky 
Juice,  and  the  people  of  Salamanca  eat  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  Cardoons.  The  flowers 
are  used  to  adulterate  saffron. 

Soopo'lia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  A,  SeopoH, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Pavia,  178:^ 
1788.  Nat.  Ord.  SokmaceoB, 

A  genus  of  spiny  shrubs  and  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  Australia,  Japan  and  Bussia. 
8.  camiolica,  and  8.  luirida,  are  desirable 
hardy  plants  on  account  of  their  pretty  red, 
yellow  and  purplish  flowers  being  produced 
early  in  spring.  They  are  interesting  and 
curious  plants,  and  are  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots. 

fikx>rpion  Orasa.  A  popular  name  for  the 
Myosotia. 

£k>orpion  Plant.  Renanthera  arachnitiSf  and 
Genista  Scorpiua, 

Scorpion  Senna.    CoTfjmOa  Emerua, 

Soorpin'his.  Caterpillars.  From  aoarpioat  a 
scorpion,  and  oura,  a  tail;  alluding  to  the 
twisted  form  of  the  legumes.  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminoaa. 

A  small  genus  of  very  curious,  half-hardy 
annuals,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  regions. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  pea-shaped ;  the  pods 
have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  caterpillars, 
whence  their  common  name.    The  pods  are 
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sometimeB  used  to  garnish  dishes  of  salads  or 
meats.  They  may  be  caitivated  In  the  same 
manner  as  Badishes. 

Soorpoid,  or  SoorpoidaL  Curved  or  circinate 
at  the  end,  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion ;  as  the 
flower  of  the  Heliotrope. 

Soorzone'ra.  Viper's  Grass.  From  acurzon,  a 
viper ;  supposed  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
Nat.  Ord.  GoinpoaiUB. 

Handsome,  nardy  perennials,  with  purple, 
pink,  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  indigenous 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  One  of  the  species,  8.  Hispanica,  is 
grown  to  some  extent  as  a  garden  vegetable 
under  the  name  of  Black  Oyster  Plant. 
Though  a  perennial,  it  should  be  treated  like 
an  annual  or  biennial,  and  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  Salsify  or  Carrots,  only  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  so  early  (in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  in  the  middle  of  May),  as  the 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  "run  up  '*  to  seed, 
which  renders  the  roots  unfit  for  use.  There 
are  other  species  under  cultivation  in  their 
native  countries  as  articles  of  food,  and  held 
in  high  esteem. 

Etoota'nthus.  A  genus  of  OucurbUcuxcR,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  Asiatic  herbs,  which 
are  procumbent,  and  have  a  musky  odor. 
The  leaves  are  roundish,  kidney-shaped; 
flowers  large  and  white,  and  are  succeeded  by 
small,  red,  berry-like,  ribbed  fruit.  Some  of 
the  species  are  grown  as  ornamental  climbers. 

Sootoh  Broom.  A  popular  name  of  Cyiisus 
8copariu8, 

Bootoh  Fir.    See  Pinua  aylvestris, 

Sootoh  Kale.    See  Borecole, 

Sootoh  Primroae.  A  common  name  for  Prim- 
tUa  Soolica, 

Sootob  Thlatle.  The  species  originally  in- 
tended as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Dr. 
George  Johnston,  in  his  **  Botany  of  the  East- 
ern Border,"  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
discards  the  tale  of  the  bare-footed  Dane 
treading  on  the  Thistle,  crying  out,  and  thus 
alarming  the  sleeping  Scottish  Army  (see 
Ofiopordon).;  the  historical  evidence  being 
that  the  Thistle  was  flrst  used  as  the  badge 
of  Scotland  by  James  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of 

-  his  miurriage  with  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter 
of  the  English  King  Henry  VII.  James  V., 
placed  it  on  his  coins  (1514-1542),  and  it  is  also 
represented  on  those  of  James  VI.  (1599). 
Dr.  Johnston  thus  sums  up  his  views  on  the 
subject:  "This  evidence  (from  history,  and  the 
Thistle,  as  depicted  on  the  coins)  seems  very 
much  to  invalidate  the  claims  of  the  Onopor- 
don,  but  to  greatlv  strengthen  our  belief  that 
CardutiS  (SUybwn)  Marianua  was  the  chosen 
emblem  of  the  national  pride  and  character, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  plant  and  the  picture 

•  of  the  artist  is  somewhat  postulatory.  The 
bold  motto,  *Nemo  me  impune  lacessit '  was 
the  addition  of  James  VI.,  and  C.  Marianua 
Is  almost  the  only  species  that  would  suggest 
it;  but  I  suspect  that  the  reason  for  the 
preference  of  C.  Mcuianus,  *  the  Holy  Thistle,' 
<  Our  Lady's  Thistle,'  was  the  fact  of  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  a  drop 
of  whose  milk  (it  Is  said),  having  fallen  on  the 
leaves,  imprinted  the  accident  on  those  white 
veins  which  so  remarkably  distingaish  them. 
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This  period  was  rife  in  these  religious  aBSOcla- 
tions  and  adoptions." 

Dr.  Johnston  was  also  informed  by  an  old 
mason,  that  initiated  gardenersr  well  under- 
stood the  "  Milk  or  Holy  Thistle  "  to  be  the 
true  plant,  and  they  usually,  at  their  proces- 
sions, stuck  the  heads  of  the  latter  on  the 
strong  spines  of  the  Onopordon,  Professor 
Balfour  states  that  it  is  found  naturalized 
about  the  ruins  of  old  castles  in  w^hose 
gardens  it  was  formerly  cultivated. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  ex-Curator  of  Eew  Gardens, 
England,  some  years  ago  in  replv  to  an  inquiry, 
wrote  as  follows :  "  In  preparing  *  Domestic 
Botany '  for  the  press,  I  deemed  it  necessaiy 
to  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Scottish  Histoiy 
in  the  nnivei*sity  of  Edinburgh,  who  said: 
'  There  was  nothing  in  Scottish  history  to 
support  the  legend  of  the  Dane  and  the 
Thistle ;'  and,  with  regard  to  Onopordon  Aeon- 
thiumj  although  it  has  been  naturalized,  it  is 
nevertheless  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  generally 
cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in  gardens,  where  it 
grows  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  its 
numerous  hoary  branches,  terminated  by 
heads  of  lilac  flowers,  make  it  a  plant  of 
.special  note.  Cnictta  acauXia,  which  name  it 
has  obtained  by  its  flower-heads  growing 
close  to  the  ground,  is  also  known  to  me  as 
the '  Scotch  Thistle,'  and,  having  sharp  spines, 
it  would  readily  make  those  who  trod  upon 
it,  not  well  shod,  cry  out,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Danish  soldiers." 

Mr.  Dovastou,  in  a  communication  to 
**Leighton's  Flora  of  Shropshire,"  states  that 
in  a  tour  of  Scotland  he  asked  many  persons 
what  was  the  Scotch  Thistle?  and  found 
almost  as  many  different  opinions,  and  thus 
sums  up  the  matter :  **  For  our  own  part,  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  particular  species  of 
the  plant  was  meant,  the  leading  idea  being 
the  self-defending  power  of  the  Thistle,  as 
emblematical  of  the  determination  of  Scotland, 
though  poor,  to  submit  to  no  injury  or 
o£Fence  without  retaliation." 

Soo'ttla.  Named  in  honor  of  R.  8coU,  M.  D., 
once  Professor  of  Botany  In  Dublin.  Nat. 
Ord.  LegftminoacB. 

The  onlv  described  species,  8.dentata  and 
8.  anffuaiyolia,  are  branching,  diffuse  bushes, 
with  slender  stems  and  opposite,  heart- 
shaped,  toothed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
brick-red,  tinged  with  green,  and  nearly  an 
inch  long,  sessile  and  solitary  in  the  leaf  axils. 
This  genus  is  now  included  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  under  SosaioBa, 

Soreans.  Fast  growing  trees,  when  planted  in 
a  belt  or  shrubbery,  to  afford  shelter  from  an 
unfavorable  or  exposed  quarter,  are  termed  a 
Screen.  Gardens  on  the  sea-coast  invariably 
require  shelter  from  the  wind  and  salt  spray, 
and  this  is  generally  provided  for  by  planting 
a  belt  of  trees  or  shrubs  that  succeed  in  such 
a  situation  (see  Sea-side  Trees  and  Plants). 
The  term  also  denotes  any  thing  grown  or 
erected  to  hide  an  unsightly  or  undesirable 
object  from  any  particular  point,  such  as  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  or  the  principal 
waJks  of  the  gardens  or  grounds.  This  may 
be  done  effectually  by  groups  of  various  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  to  break  up  the  uni- 
formity, or,  if  only  to  a  moderate  height,  by 
lattice  or  rustic-work,  with  various  creepers 
or  climbing  plants  trained  upon  it.    Special 
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preparations,  however,  have  generally  to  be 
made  to  suit  peculiar  local  requirements  as  to 
their  designs  and  location. 

Sorew  Pine.    See  Pandanua  utUia. 

Screw  Tree.  A  popular  name  for  Heliderea 
Jsorat  a  native  of  India,  Australia,  etc.,  and 
so  called  from  the  screw-shaped  carpels. 

Scrobioalate.  Pitted;  excavated  into  shallow 
pits. 

Sorophnla'ria.  So  named  by  Llnneus,  from  its 
supposed  use  in  the  cure  of  scrofula.  Nat. 
Ord.  ScropkidariciceiB. 

A  large  genus  of  mostly  hardy,  annual,  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  plants,  broadly  dispersed 
over  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  None  of  the  species  are  of 
any  horticultural  interest. 

Borophularia'oeaB.  A  large,  natural  order  of 
herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  found  in  all  climates, 
but  mostly  in  temperate  regions.  The  order 
is  a  most  interesting  and  important  one,  con- 
tributing as  it  does  so  many  beautiful  plants 
to  our  gardens.  Many  of  the  genera  are  of 
medicinal  value,  chief  amongst  which  is  the 
DigUaiia.  According  to  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
who  have  divided  the  order  into  twelve  tribes 
or  sub-orders,  it  embraces  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  genera,  and  nearly  nineteen  hun- 
dred species.  The  following  are  well-known 
examples:  AntirrhiiMim,  DigUaiia,  Mimulua, 
OercurdiOt  Euphrasia,  Coilceolaria  and  Pentate- 
mon, 

Sorotifozin.    Pouch-like. 

Bomb  Oak.    See  Quercua, 

Scurfy  Pea.  The  common  name  at  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  for  the  genus  PaorcUea, 

Scnrvy  Grass.  The  popular  name  for  Goch- 
learia  offlcinaUa. 

Sontate,  Soutiform.  Having  the  form  of  a 
small  round  buckler. 

Soatoh  Grass.    See  Cynodon. 

Scutella'ria.  Skull-cap.  From  acuieUa,  a  little 
saucer;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  calyx. 
Nat.  Ord.  LabicUa, 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, many  of  which  are  indigenous  to,  and 
common  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
few  of  the  species  are  suitable  for  edgings  to 
flower-beds.  The  hardy  kinds  have  their 
flowers  for  the  most  part  blue,  and  are  quite 
showy.  Among  the  tender  or  green-house 
species,  8.  Mocciana  is  bright  scarlet  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  though  often  affected 
with  rust.  8.  ptdcheUa,  another  green-house 
variety,  is  crimson.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Soatelliform.    Platter-shaped. 

Scntlca'ria.  From  acuticaf  a  whip ;  leaves  round 
as  a  whipcord.    Nat.  Ord.  OrMdacea. 

8,  SteelHj  one  of  the  best  known  species  of 
this  genus,  Is  an  epiphytal  Orchid  from  Dem- 
erara,  with  long,  thong-like,  pendulous  leaves, 
and  large,  solitai^,  dingy-yellow,  purple-spot- 
ted flowers  which  grow  on  very  short  stalks. 
There  are  a  few  other  species  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  which  are  rarely  culti- 
vated. 

Soypha'ntbnB.  Cup  Flower.  From  acyphoa,  a 
cup,  and  amihoa,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Loaaacem, 

A  small  genus  of  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
plants,  allied  to  Loasa,  but  entirely  devoid  of 
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the  stinging  properties  of  that  genus.  8,  w>- 
lubUia,  introduced  from  ChUl  in  18224,  but  lost 
to  cultivation  until  its  re-introduction  in  1880, 
has  large  cup-shaped  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
lively  vellow  tint.  It  is  a  very  free-growing, 
annual  climber,  well  adapted  for  covering 
trellis  work,  screens,  etc.,  having  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  variety  to  those  generally 
grown.  This  plant  is  also  known  as  QramrnatO' 
carpua  vohtbUia  and  8.  grandifiorvs. 

Sea  Bean.    See  Entada^  and  Ormoaia. 

Sea  Beet.    A  common  name  for  Beia  mouriHma, 

Sea  Buckthorn.    See  HippophoR  rhamnoidea. 

Sea  Cotton  "Weed.    Diotia  maritifna. 

Sea  Daffodil.    See  Pancratium. 

Sea  Eryngo.    See  JErjfngium  mariHmum, 

Seafo'rthla.  TS&med  aiter  Francia  Lord  8ectfofiht 
a  patron  of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  PahnacecR. 

8.  degana,  the  only  known  species,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Australia,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Palm  family.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  with  leaves  from  two  to 
ten  feet  in  length.  **  The  whole  plant  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  leaves  drooping  and  feather- 
like,  and  is  one  of  the  flnest  subjects  in  culti- 
vation for  the  conservatory,  green-house,  or 
sub-tropical  garden.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  from  the  flrst  of  June  until  the  first 
of  October."  It  can  be  kept  in  the  oonserva- 
torv  or  ordinary  green-house  during  winter, 
and  is  of  rapid  growth.  Plants  one  year  from 
seed,  when  well  grown,  attain  a  height  of  three 
feet,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  only.  Known 
also  as  Ptychoaperma  Ckmninghamia'na.  Intro- 
duced in  1822.  8,  coronata,  8,  KtMii  and 
8.  malaiana  are  garden  names  for  Pinanga 
coronaia,  P,  Kuhlii  and  P.  tndlaiana,  respect- 
ively. 

Sea  Heath.    See  Frankenia. 

Sea  Holly.    See  Eryngium, 

Sea  Island  Cotton.    See  Ooaaypium, 

Sea-Kale.  Oramha  mariHma.  Sea-Kale  is  only 
cultivated  as  yet  in  the  United  States  by  pri- 
vate gentlemen  employing  gardeners,  and  is 
very  rarely  seen  in  our  markets.  Still,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  cultivated  here 

'  equally  as  well  as  in  Europe,  as  it  grows  quite 
as  freely  during  our  summer  months  here  as 
there ;  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  it  can  be 
got  into  condition  to  blanch — which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  is  used — the  first  season, 
if  the  following  plain  directions  are  strictly 
followed:  Prepare  the  ground  exactly  as  if 
for  a  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  crop,  for  it  is  a 
plant  of  the  same  family,  and  requires  very 
similar  treatment.  As  early  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  in  spring,  after  having 
well  leveled  and  raked  the  soil,  strike  out 
lines  three  feet  apart,  and  of  any  length  re- 
quired, and  at  these  lines  draw  shallow  drills, 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  In  these  drills  sow 
the  Sea-Kale  seed  about  as  thick  as  Turnip 
seed;  say  one  ounce  to  every  hundred  ana 
fifty  feet  of  drilL  After  sowing,  and  before 
covering,  tread  the  seed  in  the  drill  with  the 
foot,  and  then  cover  and  level  with  the  rake. 
After  the  plants  are  up  and  show  the  rough 
leaf,  thin  out  to  eight  or  nine  inches  apart, 
and  keep  cultivating,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
best  growth  possible  during  the  summer.  The 

Slants  win  have  completed  their  growth  by 
ovember.    when   the  leaves  will  begin  U> 
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wither  and  dry  off,  as  Bhubarb  or  Asparagus 
does.  When  the  leaves  have  become  com- 
pletely dried,  it  is  well  to  cover  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  leaves,  t<o  prevent  their  being 
frozen  hard.  About  the  first  of  December  or 
first  of  January,  the  blanching  or  forcing  pro- 
cess may  be  begun.  To  do  this,  horse  manure 
and  leaves  must  be  got  together  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  heat,  and  enough  to  cover  the 
Sea-Kale  to  be  forced,  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet;  but,  preparatory  to  placing  this 
hot-bed  over  them,  boxes  one  foot  wide  and 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high  should  be 
placed  along  the  rows  of  the  Sea-Kale,  so  that 
the  manure  is  kept  off  them.  Into  these 
boxes  the  tender  white  shoots  of  the  Sea-Kale 
win  be  forced  up  and  protected  from  the 
manure;  or,  if  the  expense  of  boxes  is  not 
advisable,  strong  bush  stakes,  such  as  are 
used  for  staking  Peas,  may  be  used ;  in  fact, 
anything  that  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
hot-bed  pressing  against  and  Impeding  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  hot-bed  of  three 
or  four  feet  high,  placed  over  the  Sea-Kale 
beds  in  December  or  January,  will  produce 
the  Sea-Kale  in  the  proper  blauched  condition 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  If  not  wanted 
early,  it  may  be  blanched  by  covering  with 
boxes,  inverted  flower-pots,  leaves,  or  any- 
thing that  will  exclude  the  light,  placed  over 
the  plants  in  spring  at  the  time  they  start  to 
grow.  It  is  also  easily  forced  during  winter 
in  the  green-house  or  in  houses  devoted  to  the 
forcing  of  vegetables,  etc.  (see  Grambe  and 
**  Forcing  Fruits,  Vegetables,"  etc.).  The 
young  shoots,  when  cooked,  have  a  flavor 
something  between  Asparagus  and  Cauli- 
flower, and  in  England  they  are  much  pre- 
ferred to  either. 

Best  Lavender.  A  popular  name  for  various 
species  of  StoHce, 

Etoa-Laaf.    Bryophyttum  calydm/um, 

Beal-Flo'v^er.  A  common  name  of  Dioetttra 
epeciabili8, 

Bern  Bflilkwort.    See  Olaux  maritima. 

fitoa  Pink.    Armeria  fnarUima. 

Sea  Purslane.    See  Purslane. 

Sea  Reed.    PM/mma  arenaria. 

fitoa-Slde  Oat.    The  genus  Uniola. 

Sea- Side  Poppy.  A  common  name  for  Olau- 
ciumJUnmm, 

Sea-Side  Trees  and  Plants.  As  seaside  resi- 
dences are  now  so  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  have  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground 
attached,  it  mav  be  of  service  to  notice  some  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  best  suited  for  protect- 
ing and  rendering  them  attractive.  Grigor,  in 
his  **Arboriculture,"  says :  **  The  best  shelter- 
ing nurses  amongst  deciduous  trees  are  the 
SflHow,  Alder,  Osier  and  Birch,  and  among 
evergreens  the  Scotch  Pine;  but  as  these 
**  nurses,"  as  they  are  termed,  would  be 
gladly  accepted  in  many  instances  as  perma- 
nent occupants,  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
them  as  particularly  fitted  for  such  situa- 
tions.*' In  addition  to  these,  the  following 
will  be  found  of  excellent  service :  Tamarix 
Oallica,  a  most  hardy  and  valuable  plant  for 
forming  screens ;  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Ailantus, 
several  of  our  native  Thorns  (OratcBffus), 
Hazels,  Altheas,  the  Sea  Buckthorn  {Hippo- 
pfuE),   the   Groundsel  Tree  (Booc^ria),    the 
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Witch  or  Wvoh  Hazel  {Hamemaliajf  Korwcgr 
and  other  Biiaples,  the  Galifomian  and  Eu- 
ropean Privet  (Ligustrum),  the  Box  Thorn 
(Lycmm  EuropcBum)  Myrlca,  various  Elms, 
willows  and  Oaks,  White  Poplar,  Pynis  auat- 
pariOj  and  other  species,  the  Black  Haw 
[Viburnum  prunifolium)^  Elder,  etc.  Many 
shrubs,  such  as  Weigellas,  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Berberis,  Mahonia.  Geanothus,  Japan  Quinoe, 
Forsythia,  the  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea  (J^ 
drangea  querctfolia),  etc.,  vrlli  be  found  very 
serviceable,  especially  if  partially  sheltered. 
Of  evergreens  the  most  useful  are  the  White 
Spruce  (Abies  alba).  Bed  Cedar,  White,  Aus- 
trian ana  Scotch  Pines,  Pinus  Cembra,  Bho- 
dodendrons,  Arbor-viteas,  and  Betinosporas. 

Sea  Star-woxt.  A  common  name  for  Aster 
TVipoUfim. 

Sea  Thrift.    Btatice  lAmonium, 

Sea  Weed.  A  general  name  for  the  marine 

Alga. 

Sea  Weed.  Glazier's.    Zostera  MedUerranea, 

Sea  Weed.  Gulf.    Sargassum  bcuxtferum. 

Etobae'a.  Named  af  cer  Albert  Seba,  1666-1786,  a 
botanical  author  of  Amsterdam. 

A  genus  of  OentianaceoB,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  New  South  Wales.  They 
are  erect  annual  herbs,  with  numerous  whit- 
ish or  yellow  fiowers,  borne  generally  in 
branching  corymbose  cymes.  The  species  in 
cultivation  are  elegant  plants,  and  can  be 
easily  raised  from  seed  in  a  green-house  or 
hot-bed,  and  planted  out  for  summer  bloom- 
ing. 

Etooa'le.  Bye.  An  ancient  name,  said  to  be 
derived  from  seco,  to  cut.  Nat.  Ord.  Ora$iU- 
nacea. 

A  genus  of  grasses  allied  to  Wheat  and  Bar- 
ley. 8,  cereale  is  the  well-known  grain.  Bye. 
Its  native  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
most  important  cereals,  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  desert 
region  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  on  the  high- 
est mountains  of  the  Crimea.  It  has  long 
been  cultivated  as  a  cereal  plant  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  grain  markets  of  this  country.  Its  cul- 
tivation does  not  extend  as  far  north  as  that 
of  Barley,  but  it  grows  in  regions  too  cold  for 
Wheat,  and  on  soils  too  poor  and  sandy  for 
any  other  grain.  It  will,  however,  thrive  well 
in  a  very  hot  climate,  always  succeeding  best 
in  a  light  sandy  soil.  Of  this  species  there 
are twoprominent  varieties,  known  to  farm- 
ers as  winter  and  Spring  Bye :  the  difference 
is  due  to  cultivation  mainly.  The  variety 
most  commonly  cultivated  is  known  as  Win- 
ter Bye ;  and  this  Is  to  be  preferred,  whether 
it  is  sown  for  grain  or  the  straw.  Its  oharao- 
ters  as  a  variety  are  so  little  fixed  that  it  may 
be  sown  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  a  crop  in  the  proper 
season  for  it,  either  of  grain  or  green  rodder. 
It  is  far  less  sensitive  than  Wheat  to  the  cold 
of  winter,  while  Its  vegetation  is  more  rapid, 
so  that  in  high  northern  latitudes  it  is  often  a 
more  important  crop. 

Seoamo'ne.  Altered  from  Smtamana,  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  8,  .^JgypHoa.  Mat.  Ord.  Asciq»<a- 
dooecB. 

A  genus  containing  nearly  thirty  species  of 
climbing  or  decumbent  shrubs,  natives  of 
South  Africa,  India  and  Australia.      Three 
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species  have  been  Introduced,  but  are  proba- 
bly lost  to  cultivation.  Some  of  the  species 
contain  an  acrid  principle,  which  makes  them 
useful  as  medicines.  Smyrna  Scammony  is 
obtained  from  an  Egyptian  species. 

Se'cateur.  Small  hand-pruning  shears,  for- 
merly used  exclusively  in  France,  but  now 
manufactured  here  and  in  general  use.  They 
can  be  used  much  more  expeditiously  and  to 
better  advantage  than  a  pruning  knife  for 
shortening  strong  shoots  on  trees,  pruning 
roses,  shrubs,  etc. 

Se'chimn.  Ghoko.  From  sekiao,  to  fatten ;  the 
fruit  serves  to  fatten  hogs  in  the  mountains 
and  inland  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  plant 
is  much  cultivated.    Nat.  Ord.  CucurbUacecB. 

8.  edide,  the  type  of  this  genus,  is  an 
annual,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
is  extensively  grown  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
considei*ed  extremely  wholesome,  and  is  com- 
monly used  as  an  article  of  food  by  all  classes. 
The  plant  is  climbing,  supporting  itself  by 
tendrils.  The  fruit  is  about  four  inches 
long,  in  substance  between  succulent  and 
fleshy,  and  is  exceedingly  nutritious.  Besides 
its  utility  as  food  for  man,  it  is  much  used  for 
fattening  animals.  The  roots  are  large  and 
in  substance  resemble  the  Tarn;  they  are 
also  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Seoretion.  Any  organic  but  unorganized  sub- 
stance produced  in  the  interior  of  plants. 

Section.  A  term  generally  applied  in  classifi- 
cation to  a  division  in  the  arrangement  of 
species,  genera,  or  other  groups. 

Secund.  Having  all  the  flowers,  leaves,  or 
other  organs,  turned  to  one  side. 

Secoilda'ca.  From  aecurts,  a  hatchet ;  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  wing  at  the  end  of  the  pod. 
Nat.  Ord.  Polygalacea, 

A  genus  of  trailing  shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  tropical  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
fruits,  which  are  remarkable  in  the  family,  are 
very  much  like  one  of  the  two-winged  carpels 
which  make  up  the  fruit  of  a  Maple.  The 
Buaze  Fibre-plant,  S.  longipedunculata,  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Livingston  in  his  **  Travels,"  belongs 
here,  and  has  been  described  and  figured  in 
the  botany  of  "Peters'  Travels  In  Mozam- 
bique "  by  Dr.  Klotzsch,  under  tlie  name  of 
Laphostylis  pallida.  The  fibre  resembles  flax, 
and  some  of  it  brought  homo  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston, when  tested,  was  pronounced  equal  to 
flax,  worth  $250  to  $300  per  ton.  Many  of  the 
South  American  species  ramble  to  a  great 
height  over  other  trees,  and  are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower. 

Seouri'gera.  From  aecurie,  a  hatchet,  and  gero, 
to  bear ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  pods. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

8.  Coronilla,  Axe-weed  or  Hatchet  Vetch, 
the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  bearing  pedun- 
cles of  nodding  yellow  flowers,  and  is  <»f  easy 
cultivation,  only  requiring  to  be  sown  in  the 
the  open  border  in  spring. 

fitecnri'nega.  From  aecuria,  a  hatchet,  and 
nega,  to  refuse ;  in  reference*  to  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  wood.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor- 
biacecB, 

A  genus  of  about  eight  species,  only  one  of 
which  calls  for  notice  here.  8.  duris&ima,  the 
Otaheite  Myrtle,  the  •»  Bois  dur  "  of  the  colo- 
nlste,  was  introduced  from  Mauritius  in  1793.  I 
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Noted  principally  for  its  exceedingly  hard 
wood,  it  is  seldom  found  outside  of  a  botanic 
garden,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  J^alf-ripened  wood. 

Sedges.  A  common  name  for  the  CyperacecB,  of 
which  Carex  is  the  principal  genus. 

Sedtun.  Stonecrop.  From  aedere,  to  sit;  the 
plants  are  found  growing  upon  stones,  rocks, 
walls  and  roofs  of  houses.  Nat.  Ord.  Crasau- 
laceoi, 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  succulent,  annual, 
hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  and  evergreen 
plants,  common  to  almost  every  country  and 
climate.  The  hardy  species  of  this  genus  are 
well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rock-work. 
Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  their 
variegated  foliage,  of  which  8.  8ieboldi  varie- 
galum  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  grows  about 
one  foot  high,  the  leaves  being  blotched  with 
yellowc  It  is  hardy,  and  is  a  variety  of  8.  8ie- 
boldi,  a  native  of  Japan.  There  are  a  number 
of  beautiful  species  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try. All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  put  in  the 

Slace  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  by  division, 
icarly  all  the  species  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  garden.  8.  Telephium  is  the  common 
Live-forever  of  our  gardens,  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and 
become  naturalized  in  many  localities.  Most 
of  the  species  are,  from  their  succulent  char- 
acter and  resisting  drought,  well  adapted  for 
vases,  or  for  covering  rough  walls  or  rocks. 
8.  cuyrej  a  beautiful  yellow-flowered  variety,  is 
a  well-known  type  of  the  genus,  and  Its 
variety  8.  acre  variegcUum  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful. 8.  albida  has  beautiful  white  flowers 
early  in  spring.  Propagated  by  cuttings  or 
division. 

Seed  Boxes.    See  '*  Propagation  by  Seeds." 

Seed  Drill.  This  is  the  implement  used  in 
sowing  field  crops  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, etc.  It  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  sow  all 
sizes  of  seeds.  To  use  the  seed  drill  success- 
fully, the  ground  must  be  soft  and  smooth. 
It  is  never  safe  to  use  it  in  harsh,  clayey  or 
stony  soils.  By  its  use  only  about  one-fourth 
the  quantity  of  seed  is  required  than  when 
sown  by  hand ;  and  the  plants  coming  up  in 
less  numbers,  they  are  easier  thinned  out.  It 
is  rarely  used  in  small  gardens. 

Seeds.     GsoaRAPHiCAii  Distbibutiok  of  thb 

LoCAIilTIEB  WhEBB  THEY  ABB  GBOWN  IK  THB 

United  States.  The  subjoined  article  from 
the  Beport  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  for  1878  was  written  by  us  in 
that  year,  and  we  believe  It  will  be  found  to 
be  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to 
waiTant  a  place  here.  It  is  entitled,  **  LoqAiii- 
ties  Best  Suited  fob  Matubing  Seed,''  and 
is  as  follows : 

Seed -growing  is  now  getting  to  be  one  of 
the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has 
long  been  of  Europe.  Our  great  variety  of 
latitude,  soil  and  climate  is  such  that  in  many 
things  we  are  now  supplying  Europe  with 
that  which  a  few  years  ago  we  imported ;  and 
I  think  it  is  S€ife  to  predict  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  seeds  of  the  garden  the  balance  of  trade 
will  ultimately  be  in  our  favor,  as  it  is  now 
with  a  majority  of  the  seeds  of  the  farm.  I 
say  a  majority,  for  as  seed-growing  is  a  mat- 
ter of  latitude,  there  alwajB  will  be  some 
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kinds  that  will  attain  perfection  better  In 
Europe  than  America,  particularly  Buch  seeds 
as  require  a  low  tempei-ature  for  perfect 
development.  Hence,  whenever  a  full  variety 
of  seeds  is  attempted  to  be  grown  in  any  one 
district,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  some  crops 
will  be  a  complete  failure  and  many  partially 
so,  for  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  **  accli- 
matize'* the  white  bear  of  Iceland  to  the 
Jungles  of  Africa,  or  the  Bengal  tiger  to  the 
forests  of  Norway,  as  to  perfectly  develop 
the  seed  «of  Oats  in  our  Southern  States,  or 
the  seed  of  Maize  in  northern  Europe.  Still, 
we  find  these  attempts  are  made,  and  will  be 
made  by  inexperienced  cultivators  i>f  seeds, 
resulting  not  only  in  ultimate  failure  to  the 
grower,  but  also  seriously  Injuring  those  to 
whom  such  undeveloped  seeds  are  sold.  When 
seeds  are  grown  in  a  latitude  unsuited  to 
their  development,  they  will  invariably  per- 
petuate weak  progeny.  A  marked  case  in 
point  is  the  Oat,  a  grain  requiring  a  low  tem- 
perature for  perfect  development ;  hence  the 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Oats  over 
those  grown  in  the  hot  and  dry  summers  of 
the  United  States.  The  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  Scotch  Oats  may  be  given  as  forty- 
four  pounds,  while  the  average  of  Oats  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  about  thirty-two 
pounds  per  bushel ;  yet  we  find  that  Scotch 
Oats  weighing  forty-four  pounds  per  bushel, 
when  sown  in  the  Middle  States  under  favor- 
able conditions,  deteriorate  to  forty  pounds 
per  bushel  during  the  first  season  from  the 
imported  seed;  that  product  being  again 
sown,  they  still  further  deteriorate  to  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  pounds  per  bushel,  which 
again  being  sown  the  third  year,  falls  down 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  American  Oats, 
say  thirty  or  thirty- two  pounds  per  bushel. 
These  facts  suggest  the  query  whether  it 
would  not  pay  our  farmers  to  import  their 
seed  Oats  in  order  to  get  this  improved 
quality.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  way 
to  do  it;  for  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
selection  of  seeds  is  made,  deterioration  will 
take  place  when  the  crop  is  grown  under  cir- 
cumstances uncongenial  to  it.  A  lifetime 
spent  in  the  practical  study  of  horticulture, 
which  is  close  akin  to  agriculture,  has  forced 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  acclimatization  of  plants.  The  Maize 
of  the  American  continent  resists  all  attempts 
to  bring  the  crop  to  full  maturity  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain,  while  the  Oat  (Averia 
eoHva}  gives  comparatively  abortive  results 
when  grown  in  our  semi-tropical  summers. 
Hundreds  of  Instances  in  families  of  plants 
grown  for  their  fruits,  flowers,  or  seeds,  could 
be  given  to  show  that,  whenever  any  attempt 
is  made  to  change  characteristics  incident  to 
their  natural  origin,  no  perceptible  advance  is 
ever  made.  We  all  know  that  In  attempts  to 
acclimatize  the  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Orange 
tree  in  the  open  air  In  any  locality  where  the 
thermometer  falls  below  zero,  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  trees  would  be  the  result, 
unless  artificially  protected.  This  result  is 
matked  and  complete,  and  is  universally 
known,  even  to  such  as  have  not  made  these 
matters  a  special  study.  But  every  cultivator 
of  large  experience  knows  that  the  same  rule 
runs  through  all  grades  of  vegetation,  and 
that  the  hardening  or  acclimatizing  of  plants 
haa  not  advanced,  as  far  as  the  records  go. 
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We  remember  when  the  Chinese  Wistaria  was 
grown  only  in  our  green-houses;  now  it  Is 
seen  everywhere  as  a  hardy  vine ;  but  it  was 
in  ignorance  of  its  hardy  nature  that  it  was 
ever  protected,  for  it  was  equally  as  ••  hardy" 
the  day  of  its  first  introduction  as  it  is  to-dav. 
The  garden  and  farm  seeds  in  general  use  In 
the  United  States,  I  have  said,  are  mainly 
grown  here,  though  some  are  better  Rrown 
in  other  countries.  I  will  briefiy  state  the 
localities  so  far  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
greatest  development  of  the  different  kinds, 
and  the  sources  from  which  seedsmen  draw 
their  supplies.  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  William 
Meggat,  seed-grower,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
has  given  this  subject  special  study  for  the 
past  twenty  years. 

AsPABAauB  is  grown  in  New  Jersey,  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  other  portions  of  New 
York,  and  probably  other  i>arte  of  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  States. 

Beets  are  grown  in  Central  New  Yoric, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  The  Mangel 
and  Sugar  Beets  are  as  yet  mostly  imported. 

Beans  (Bush)  are  mostly  grown  in  New 
York  State,  though  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to  grow  consider- 
able quantities. 

Beaks  (Pole)  are  grown  in  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  and  States  further  south. 

The  Cabbage,  one  of  our  most  Important 
crops,  gives  its  best  development  near  the 
sea-coast.  That  grown  on  rich  soils  inland  is 
never  so  satisfactory.  Hence  our  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  from  experience  dearly  bought,  prefer 
their  Cabbage  seed  for  an  early  ci-op  to  be 
always  grown  on  the  ecisterly  sidt)  of  Long 
Island,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  that  from  any 
other  source.  There  is  considerable  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  Now  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Bhode  Island,  but  such  has  never  come  to  be 
held  in  any  favor  by  our  market  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  who,  perhaps,  are 
as  critical  In  such  matters  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  little  Cabbage  seed  is  now  im- 
ported, though  it  is  sold  much  cheaper  In 
Europe  than  here ;  but  the  crop  is  too  Impor- 
tant to  risk  any  consideration  of  price,  for  we 
find  that  what  are  grown  as  the  favorite 
varieties  in  Europe  are  not  te  be  compared, 
for  our  purpose,  with  those  we  have  ourselves 
originated  here. 

Caulifloweb  Seed  is  all  imported  from 
Europe.  All  attempte  that  we  have  made  to 
grow  the  seed  here  have  proved  nearly  abort- 
ive. It  requires  a  cool  and  rather  moist 
climate,  and  even  under  the  best  conditions 
seeds  sparingly.  It  has  recently  been  tried  in 
California,  but,  so  far,  with  only  partial  suocess. 

Cblbby  is  another  important  crop  of  which 
the  seed  is  raised  almost  exclusively  here ;  at 
least  that  in  use  among  commercial  garden- 
ers, many  of  them  growing  a  few  pounds  for 
their  own  use  annually  at  five  times  the  cost 
they  could  buy  imported  seed  for ;  the  danger 
being  so  great  of  getting  a  spurious  sort  that 
they  prefer  doing  so  rather  than  run  the  risk. 
Now,  however,  as  the  varieties  best  suited 
for  our  climate  become  known,  it  is  largely 
grown  by  our  regular  seed-growers  in  Hew 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Kew 
Jersey. 
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OuoTTMBEBS  are  now  grown  entirely  here, 
exoept  a  f^w  of  the  fancy  sorts.  The  best 
seed  is  grown  on  the  maiden  soil  of  the  prai- 
ries ;  and  though  still  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Pennsylvania,  Oonnectiout,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York ;  Illinois  and  Michigan  will,  in  all 
probability,  eventually  be  the  section  used  to 
grow  all  species  of  the  so-called  **vine" 
fiamily  of  vegetables. 

The  Oabbot  is  grown  almost  exclusively  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Bhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut. 

The  Eoo-PiiANT  as  yet,  Is  mainly  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Maryland,  but,  being  a  plant  of  tropical  origin, 
the  seeds,  no  doubt,  would  be  better  matured 
if  grown  further  south. 

The  Ekdivb  is  all  imported  from  Germany 
and  France. 

The  Leek  is  partly  grown  here  in  the  East- 
em  and  Middle  States,  though  some  is  also 
imported.  The  American  grown  is  found  to 
have  the  greater  vitality. 

Lettuob,  when  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
matures  best  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large 
lakes,  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.  California,  however,  is  better  fitted 
for  seeding  Lettuce  than  any  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  large  quantities  are  already  being 
grown  there.  Quantities  are  yet  imported, 
but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Cabbage  and 
Celery,  market  gardeners  rarely  risk  imported 
Lettuce  untU  first  proving  the  variety  to  be 
correct. 

Melon  (Nutmeg)  is  grown  the  same  as  the 
Cucumber. 

MeiiON  (Water)  is  grown  the  same  as  the 
Cucumber,  though  rather  more  of  it  is  grown 
in  States  farther  south. 

Okba  is  of  tropical  origin,  and  the  seed  is 
beet  grown  in  the  Southern  States. 

Okiok  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
our  vegetable  crops  grown  from  seed,  and  as 
it  rapidly  loses  its  vitality,  being  of  little  value 
the  second  year,  it  is  now  almost  entirely 
grown  here.  The  seed  from  which  to  grow 
Onions  of  a  marketable  size  is  raised  mainly 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island 
and  Michigan;  while  that  raised  from  which 
to  grow  Onion  sets  is  mostly  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  California  has  be- 
gun to  grow  Onion  seed  to  some  extent,  but 
as  the  quality  of  the  seed  greatly  determines 
the  weight  of  the  crop,  confidence  Is  not  yet 
fully  established  in  the  seed  grown  there. 

Pabslet  is  nearly  all  imported,  as  the 
plant  is  not  quit-e  hardy  enough  to  stand  our 
northern  winters,  while  the  hot  summer  of 
our  Southern  States  is  against  its  maturing 
there. 

The  Pabsnip  is  grown  mainly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
Island. 

Peas,  a  most  important  crop,  are  mainly 
grown  in  Canada  and  in  New  York  State,  on 
the  immediate  line  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  few 
of  the  newer  sorts  are  imported  from  Britain, 
but  the  great  bulk  used  are  grown  as  stated 
above. 

Peppeb  is  grown  mainly  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  but  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere. 

Badibh  is  nearly  all  imported,  or  should 
be ;  for  when  grown  in  this  climate,  like  Oats, 
It  degenerates  very  fast. 
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Saiaift  can  be  grown  anywhere  where 
Lettuce  is  grown,  but  as  there  Is  no  danger  of 
mixing  varieties,  it  is  cheaper  to  import  it 
from  France. 

Spinach  is  nearly  all  imported  from  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany,  as  it  cannot  be  so 
profitably  grown  here,  for  the  Fame  reason 
that  we  cannot  profitably  grow  Parsley,  main- 
ly because  our  winters  in  the  north  are  often 
such  as  to  kill  off  the  plants,  while  in  the 
southern  section  the  summers  are  too  hot  for 
maturing  the  seed. 

ToBACOO  is  grown  in  Virginia,  Connecticut 
and  Kentucky  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Cuba  and  other  tropical  latitudes.  It  is  some- 
times believed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Tobacco 
that  location  changes  the  character  of  the 
variety.  This  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  and 
believe  that  the  varieties  grown  in  Cuba,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia,  are  botanically  distinct, 
and  are  such  as  have  been  selected  as  the 
kinds  best  suited  to  the  sections  in  which  they 
are  grown. 

Tomato  seeds  are  mostly  grown  in  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  Illinois; 
but  they  may  be  grown  with  nearly  the  same 
success  in  almost  ail  the  States  of  the  Union. 

TuBNiP  seeds  are  grown  in  Pennsylvania, 
Bhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  A 
little  Is  grown  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but 
it  is  less  popular  than  that  grown  farther 
north ;  not  much  is  now  imported. 

Peabii  MiiiiiET  is  now  creating  a  wide- 
spread interest.  As  the  plant  is  tender,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  seeds  will  be  grown 
exclusively  in  Florida,  Georgia,  the  CaroUnas 
and  other  Southern  States,  as  a  long  season 
and  high  temperature  are  necessai-y  to  fully 
mature  the  seed,  though  the  plant  as  a  fodder- 
plant  does  well  in  any  section  where  Maize 
will  grow.  We  find  that  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  the  seed  does  not  rtpen 
with  us  in  New  Jersey. 

HuNGABiAN  MniiiET  or  Hungarian  Grass 
is  entirely  different  from  Pearl  Millet,  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  it.  The  plant  is  hardy. 
Seeds  are  grown  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  in  many  of  the  Western  States. 

Timothy  Gbass  is  grown  largely  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York. 

Blue  Gbass  is  grown  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  othor  Western  States. 

Bed  Top  is  grown  in  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  Bhode  Island. 

Obghabd  Gbass  is  grown  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  the  Western  States. 

Bed  Cloveb  is  grown  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  etc. 

White  CiiOVEB  is  grown  in  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  yet  imported  from  Germany  and  France. 

LuoEBME  or  AiiFAiiPA  is  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia mainly. 

These  ioccdities  are  now  the  principal  ones 
where  seeds  of  commerce  are  grown;  but 
every  year,  to  some  extent,  these  latitudes 
are  changing,  as  we  find  that  other  latitudes 
are  better  suited  for  special  kinds.  For  ex- 
ample, the  long,  dry  seasons  of  California  are 
found  to  mature  many  kinds  of  seeds  far 
better  than  any  section  yet  tried  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  particularly  so  in  many  of  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  flower  seeds,  that  are  yet 
nearly  exclusively  grown  in  (Germany  and 
France,  and  sold  to  u  3  at  rates  of  many  times 
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their  weight  in  gold.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  flower 
seeds  in  southern  Europe,  which  could  proba- 
bly be  far  better  done  in  California ;  but  the 
industry  must  be  one  of  slow  growth,  for 
seeds  are  different  from  nearly  all  other  mer- 
cantile commodities,  inasmuch  as  no  exami- 
nation can  certainly  tell  whether  or  not  seed 
will  germinate,  or,  if  it  does  germinate,  can 
it  be  known  whether  it  is  the  variety  specified 
until  it  matures ;  hence  seed  merchants  dare 
not  purchase  from  the  growers  until  not  only 
their  honesty,  but,  what  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance, their  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged  is  assured. 

Seed-sowing.      See  **  Propagation  by  Seeds." 

Ctoema'nnia.  Named  after  Berthold  Seemann, 
a  botanist  and  traveler,  1825-1871.  Nat.  Ord. 
OeaTiercusecB. 

8,  8ylvcUica,  the  only  described  species,  is  a 
pubescent,  stove-house,  perennial  plant,  with 
a  creeping  rhizome,  closely  allied  to  Achi- 
menes  and  IsoUrma,  It  bears  bright  scarlet 
flowers  on  solitary  axillary  pedicels,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  (Tesn^ra.  It 
was  introduced  from  Peru  in  1875. 

Begar  Plant.    See  Cuphea  platycentra. 

Segment.  One  of  the  divisions  into  which  a 
leaf  or  other  flat  organ  may  be  cut. 

Sego.  A  common  name  for  CcUochortu8  Nut- 
iaUii, 

Segregate.    Separated  from  each  other. 

Selagina'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  small  shrubs, 
or  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  blue,  white,  or  rarely  yellow  flow- 
ers, in  terminal  heads  or  spikes,  closely 
allied  to  VerbenuuxcB.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  genera,  of  which  Olobularia  is  Euro- 
pean, Oymandra  from  temperate  or  northern 
Asia  and  northwestern  America,  and  all  the 
others,  including  Sdago  Itself,  from  southern 
Africa. 

Selagine'lla.  A  diminutive  of  Sdago,  an  an- 
cient name  of  a  Lycopodium,  from  which 
this  genus  has  been  separated.  Nat.  Ord. 
LycopodiacevR. 

A  genus  of  Club  Mosses,  formerly  included 
in  the  genus  Lycopodium,  and  differing  only 
by  their  two-ranked  stems  and  the  form  of 
the  fruit.  Many  of  the  species  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  are  favorite  plants  for  the  fern- 
house  or  Wardian  case.  S,  lq[>idophyUa  has 
the  fronds  curiously  curled  in  and  contracted 
when  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  ball  somewhat  like 
the  Bose  of  Jericho,  but  expands  again  when 
moistened.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Resur- 
rection Plant  and  is  found  from  Texas  to 
Peru.  8.  serpens  (syn.  mutabilia)  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  changing  its  color  dur- 
ing the  day;  in  the  morning  it  is  a  bright 
green,  but  as  the  day  advances  it  gradually 
becomes  pale,  and  at  night  resumes  its 
deeper  tint.  8»  Krauesiana  is  a  well- 
known  species  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  is  now  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  florists  as  a  ground-work  for  elab- 
orate designs  of  cut  flowers,  dinner-table 
decoration,  etc.  8.  uncinaia  (better  known 
as  8.  ccBsia)  has  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre, 
resembling  the  tints  of  a  Peacock's  feathers. 
8.  WUdenovii  (syn.  8.  ccBsia  arhorea)  has  the 
same  beautiful  shades  of  color  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  is  a  climbing  plant  of  grand  propor- 
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tions.  These  two  should  be  grown  in  a  hot- 
house. The  nature  of  all  demands  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  partial  shade.  8.  airomridiSt 
8.  Braiuniif  8.  cauleaoens,  8.  cuapidata,  S. 
erythropus,  8.  OaieoUi,  8.  hcBmatodes,  8.  kevi- 
gala,  8.  Martenaii,  8.  Pmdteri,  8.  WaUickU^ 
and  a  number  of  other  species  are  well- 
known  green-house  or  plant-stove  decorative 
plants,  and  are  indispensable  in  eveiy  collec- 
tion. All  the  species  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  strike  root  readily. 

Sela'go.  From  the  Celtic  set,  sight,  and  jack, 
salutary ;  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  8elaginacecB. 

A  very  pretty  genus  of  low-growing,  hardy, 
green-house  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  beautiful  spikes  of  rose-colored» 
yellow,  violet,  or  white  flowers.  They  require 
but  little  care  or  attention,  flowering  freely 
in  early  summer,  and  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Sele'nia.  Probably  from  8elene,  the  moon; 
connection  not  obvious.  Nat.  Ord.  OrucifercB. 
A  small  genus  of  annual  herbs,  natives  of 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  8.  aurea  has  the  habit 
of  Brassica,  the  stem  three-edged,  the  leaves 
pinnatifid,  and  the  flowers  golden  yellow,  in 
terminal  racemes.  It  is  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, both  for  the  color  and  odor  of  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  the  considerable  time 
it  remains  in  blossom.  It  requires  similar 
treatment  to  other  hardy  annuals. 

Selenipe'dium.  South  American  Lady's  Slip- 
per. From  selenis,  a  little  crescent,  and  pe- 
dion,  a  slipper ;  in  allusion  to  the  orescentic, 
slipper-shaped  labellum.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
acea. 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  differing 
from  Cypripedium  in  having  a  three-celled 
and  three-furrowed,  or  three-lobed.  ovary. 
They  have  been  introduced  chiefly  from  the 
mountainous  parts  of  South  America,  and 
require  the  same  general  treatment  as  Cifpri- 
peaiumSf  from  which  genus  they  have  l:^n 
removed  by  Beichenbach. 

Self-heaL    See  PruneUa, 

Seli'num.  From  8elinon,  the  Greek  name  for 
Parsley ;  applied  to  this  genus  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  in  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmhellifercB, 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-flve  species  of 
mostly  hardy  perennial  plants,  natives  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species  are  of 
little  horticultural  interest. 


Ctomeoa'zpas.  Marking  Nut-tree.  From 
ion,  a  mark,  and  karpos,  fruit;  the  bladi, 
acrid  juice  of  the  nut  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  marking  cotton  cloths.  Nat.  Ord.  Anacar- 
diacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  evergreen 
trees,  the  unripe  fruit  of  which  is  employed 
in  making  a  kind  of  ink.  The  hard  shell  of 
the  fruit  contains  a  corrosive  juice,  which  is 
employed  exteiiially  by  the  natives  for  sprains 
and  rheumatic  affections.  When  dry  it  forms 
a  black  varnish,  much  used  in  India,  and, 
among  other  purposes,  it  is  employed,  mixed 
with  pitch  and  tar,  in  the  calking  of  ships. 
The  seeds,  called  Malacca  Beans  or  Marsh 
Nuts,  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to  stimulate  the 
mental  powers  and  especially  the  memory. 

Semeia'ndra,    From  semeion,  a  mark,  signal, 
an  oner,  andros,  a  male ;  in  allusion  to  the 
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conspicuous  shape  of  one  of  the  stamens. 
Nat.  Ord.  OnogracecB. 

A  small  genus  of  slender,  pubescent,  green- 
house shrubs,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  One  of  the  species,  8.  grcmdiflora, 
has  been  introduced,  and  forms  a  handsome 
plant,  requiring  culture  similar  to  the  Fuch< 
sia.  It  has  large,  handsome,  showy,  scarlet 
flowers,  in  axillary  peduncles ;  the  leaves  are 
ovate,  or"  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  below, 
and  acuminate  at  the  apex.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  in  1853  and  is  increased 
readily  by  cuttings. 

Be'inele.  The  name  of  the  mother  of  Bacchus, 
after  whom  the  genus  was  named.  Nat.  Ord. 
lAUaoea. 

8.  andromfna,  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  climbing  shrub  with  scale -like  leaves, 
with  oladodla  (branches  taking  the  form  of 
leaves),  from  the  side  of  which  the  flowers  are 

E reduced.    It  thrives  in  any  rich  soil  and  is 
icreased  by  division  of  the  roots.    It  was  in- 
•trodvced  from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1713. 
8yn.  Ru8CU8  androgynua. 

Semi.  This  term,  used  in  Latin  compounds, 
signifles  half ;  as  semi-amplexicaul,  hauf -stem- 
clasping;  sexni-hastate,  hastate  on  one  side 
only,  etc. 

Bempervirens.    Evergreen. 

Bempervi'Tiun.  Houseleek.  From  semper 
vivo,  to  live  forever ;  referring  to  the  tenacity 
of  life  of  these  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  OraeatdctcecB. 
A  genus  of  shrubby,  herbaceous,  succulent 
planto,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  Madeira,  Asia  Minor, 
Abyssinia  and  the  western  Himalayas,  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
Gfuiary  Islands.  The  tender  kinds  are  inter- 
esting plants,  and  deserve  a  place  in  the 
green-house.  Many  of  the  hardy  kinds  are 
exceedingly  pretty  when  in  flower,  and  some 
become  beautifully  tinted  in  winter  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  they  always 
Bhould  be,  for  they  are  impatient  of  covering 
of  any  kind.  They  require  very  little  water, 
except  when  about  to  flower;  and  they  are 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  must  be  laid 
to  dry  for  some  days  before  they  are  planted. 
They  are  very  suitable  for  rock-work,  and  are 
occasionally  used  for  *<  carpet  bedding.** 
Toung  plants  are  also  frequently  produced  by 
suckers  from  the  old  ones. 

Baneoa  Snake -root.    See  PolygcUa. 

Seneoi'llis.  A  genus  of  CompoaitcB,  now  in- 
cluded under  aenecio.  The  plant  usually  cul- 
tivated as  8.  glauca,  is  LigiUaria  macrophylia, 
which  greatly  resembles  the  former  but  has 
a  different  pappus. 

Sene'oio.  Groundsel.  Bagweed.  Froraaenex, 
an  old  man ;  the  receptacle  is  naked  and  re- 
sembles a  bald  head.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

This  is  a  large  genus,  some  of  which  are  of 
an  ornamented  character,  comprising,  accord- 
ing to  Bentham  and  Hooker,  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred species  of  annuals,  perennials  or  shrubs, 
dispersed  over  the  whole  globe,  but  most 
numerous  in  temperate  regions.  8.  eleganSf 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  in- 

^  troduced  about  1700,  and  has  long  been  a 
favorite  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Ja4SohcBa,  It  is  properlv  an  annual,  though 
easily  kept  as  a  perennial,  and  made  to  assume 
almost  a  shrubby  appearcmce.    There  are  sev- 
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eral  varieties  of  the  species,  as  the  double 
white,  double  purple,  or  double  red,  all  of 
which  are  pretty,  and  useful  for  their  long- 
continued  flowering.  8.  puleher,  introduced 
from  Uruguay  in  1872,  is  a  pretty,  cobwebby, 
tomentose,  perennial  plant,  having  large, 
showy,  purple  flower-heads  with  a  yellow 
disc.  It  is  increased  readily  by  root  cuttings. 
8.  vtUgaria,  the  Groundsel  of  British  gardens, 
is  there,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds 
It  has  been  introduced  here  by  seeds  in  the 
soil  of  imported  plants,  but,  fortunately,  does 
not  increase  freely  with  us.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  indigenous  to  this  country,  all 
mere  weeds. 

Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cassia  aculifolia,  C,  an- 
gust'ifoUa  and  other  allied  species. 

Senna.  Bladder.   The  genus  Oolulea, 

Ctonna.    Scorpion.    CoroniUa  Emerua. 

Sensitive  Briar.    See  8chrankia  uncinala. 

Sensitive  Fern.    See  Onoclea  seviaibilia. 

Sensitive  Plant.    See  Mimoaa  pvtdica. 

Sensitive  Plant.    Wild.   Caaaia  nietitotis. 

SepaL  One  of  the  parts  or  divisions  of  the 
Calyx  or  outermost  whorl  of  a  flower. 

£lepta.  The  partitions  which  divide  the  interior 
parts  of  a  fruit. 

Gto'ptaa.  From  aeptem,  seven;  the  number 
seven  prevailing  in  the  fructiflcation.  Nat. 
Ord.  CfraaauJaceiB, 

A  genus  often  united  with  Oraaaula,  and 
containing  two  species  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  having  the  habit  of  some  species  of 
Scudfraga.  They  are  herbaceous,  and  have 
tuberous  roots,  simple  stems,  opposite  or 
verticil  late  leaves,  and  white,  almost  umbel- 
late, flowers.  They  are  readilv  Increased  by 
division  of  the  tubers  and  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  while  dormant. 

Septum.    A  partition. 

Seqaoi'a.  The  generic  name  is  a  supposed 
modification  of  8ee-quc^-y€th,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Cherokee  chief.  Nat.  Ord.  Coni- 
fercB, 

The  two  species  that  at  present  constitute 
this  genus  are  gigantic  evergreen  trees,  na- 
tives of  Calif om  la.  8.  gigaiUea  is  the  far- 
famed  Mammoth  Tree,  which  was  discovered 
by  an  American  hunting  party  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  Upper  California,  in  1850.  The  so- 
called  Mammoth  Grove  is  in  Calaveras.  This 
was  the  first  discovery ;  and,  though  found  in 
various  parts,  none  have  attained  the  height 
of  those  the  astonished  hunters  first  beheld. 
'*The  tallest  tree  of  the  Mammoth  Grove, 
stripped  of  its  bark  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
bition, was  337  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  was 
'90  feet  in  circumference.  The  greatest  di- 
mensions seem  to  have  been  attained  by  a 
tree  which  was  found  broken  at  a  height  of 
300  feet,  and  which  measured  at  that  place 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  Considering  it  was 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  and  tapered  regularly  to  the  point 
where  broken,  it  Is  calculated  to  have  been, 
when  in  the  fullness  of  Its  growth,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  By  actual  counting 
of  the  concentric  rings,  this  tree  was  found  to 
have  been  1,100  years  old."  8.  aempervirena 
Is  the  Bedwood  of  the  timber  trade,  and  ex- 
tends from  Upper  California  to  Nutka  Sound. 
It  attains  gigantic  dimensions,being  frequently 
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more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  im- 
parts to  the  woods  a  peculiar  character;  as 
Douglas  said,  "  Something  that  plainly  shows 
we  are  not  in  Europe."  This  species  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  lumber  used  in  house- 
building, cabinet  worlc,  and  for  various  other 
Yfork  in  which  pine  is  employed  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  These  trees  have  been 
introduced  into  our  nurseries,  and  are  found 
to  be  hardy  around  New  York,  though  no  such 
extraordinary  dimensions  are  ever  likely  to 
be  obtained  as  in  their  native  habitat.  Syn. 
WeUingtania. 

Ctora'piaa.  Name  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
God,  Serapis.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidctcecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  terrestrial  Orchids, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  There 
are  five  or  six  species,  all  very  Interesting 
plants,  and  generally  included  in  all  collec- 
tions of  hardy  Orchids. 

Sereno'a.  Saw  Palmetto.  Named  in  honor  of 
Sereno  WcUaanf  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  distin- 
guished botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  PcUmaoecB. 

8.  eemdaia^  the  only  species,  is  a  dwarf, 
unarmed  tufted  Palm,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  closely  allied  to  Sabal.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  species  either  for  the  green- 
house or  for  summer  decoration.  Syn.  Sabal 
&emilala. 

Serial  or  filexiate.    Disposed  in  rows  or  series. 

Serioeus.  Silky;  covered  with  close,  soft, 
straight  pubescence. 

Serico'graphia.  From  senkoa,  silk,  and  grapho, 
to  write.    Nat.  Ord.  AearUhacecB, 

This  genus  consists  of  a  few  species  of 
under-shrubs  and  herbaceous  evergreens.  S. 
OhieahreghHana  is  a  handsome  winter-flower- 
ing plant,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
the  RueUia,  This  genus  is  now  included  un- 
der Jacobinia  by  some  authors. 

Beri'nga.  A  popular  name  for  the  PhUaddphua 
or  Mock  Orange. 

Beri'ngla.  Named  in  honor  of  N.  C,  Seringet 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Lyons, 
1776-1868.    Nat.  Ord.  StercuUacea, 

8.  platyphyUa,  the  only  described  species,  is 
an  interesting,  green-house,  evergreen  shrub, 
with  white  flowers  in  dense  terminal  cymes. 
The  branches  are  loosely  whitish  or  rusty 
tomentose.  It  was  introduced  from  Australia 
In  1822,  and  is  propagated  bv  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood.    Syn.  Laaiopetalum  arboreacene. 

Seri'saa.  A  name  altered  from  the  old  Oreek 
Seris,  used  by  Dioscorides.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiti- 
cecB, 

8.  faUidat  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty,  green- 
house, branched  shrub,  with  white  axillary 
or  terminal  flowers.  There  is  a  variety  with 
double  flowers  (a  rare  occurrence  in  this  or- 
der), and  another  with  gold-margined  leaves. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.  A  native  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  etc. ;  .sometimes  cultivated  un- 
der the  name  of  Lycium  Japonicum. 

Serotlntia.    Comparatively  late. 

Serpent's  Beard.    Ophiopogon  Japonicua. 

Serpent  VTlthe.  A  common  name  for  ArisiO' 
kHshia  odoraliasima, 

Serradilla.  The  common  name  for  Omiikopua 
aoitvtM,  which  see. 

Serrate.  Having  sharp,  straight-edged  teeth, 
pointing  to  the  apex.     When  these  teeth  are 
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themselves     serrate,  they  are    bi-serrate  or 
duplicato-aerrcUe. 

Serra'tula.  Saw-wort.  From  aemUa,  a  little 
saw ;  alluding  to  the  serrated  foliage.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoaitcB. 

A  large  genus  of  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia,  ail 
more  or  less  of  a  Thistle-like  aspect  and  not 
suitable  for  general  culture. 

Serrulate.  Serrate,  with  very  small  or  fine 
teeth. 

Serru'rla.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr,  Jamea  Serru- 
rier,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Utrecht.  Nat. 
Ord.  Proteetcem, 

A  genus  of  desirable,  densely  leafy  shrubs 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  Of  this  showy  and 
desirable  genus  over  flfty  species  have  been 
described,  nearly  half  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  closely  allied  to  Prdea  and 
require  the  same  general  treatment. 

Service  Berry.    See  Amekmchier, 

filervioe  Tree.    See  Pyrua. 

Se'samum.  Bene  Plant.  From  SeaamatC,  the 
old  Greek,  name  used  by  Hippocrates.  Nat. 
Ord.  PedaUaceoB, 

8.  orientcUe,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is 
the  Bene  Plant  of  our  gardens  and  of  domestic 
medicine,  being  used  with  excellent  results  in 
severe  cases  of  dysentery.  It  is  now  grown  for 
that  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
other  large  cities.  A  dozen  leaves  put  in  a 
tumbler  of  water  quickly  give  out  a  mucilagi- 
nous, starch-like  substance,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  can  be  freely  used.  Cultivation,  the 
same  as  for  other  tender  annuals ;  that  is,  by 
sowing  in  March  in  a  hot-bed,  if  wanted  early, 
or  in  the  open  border  in  May  for  general  crop. 
It  is  a  tender  annual,  with  flowers  of  a  whitish 
color,  shaped  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Foxglove,  and  produced  in  loose  terminal 
spikes.  In  the  Southern  States  and  in  Africa 
this  species  was,  and  is  yet  to  some  extent, 
considerably  grown  for  the  oil,  called  Gingeily 
Oil,  the  seed  yields,  which  oil  will  keep  many 
years  without  acquiring  any  rancid  taste  or 
smell.  When  flrst  made  it  is  quite  beating 
and  is  used  as  a  stimulant ;  but,  after  two  or 
three  years,  it  becomes  quite  mild,  and  is  used 
as  a  salad  oil.  The  seeds  are  also  used  by 
the  negroes  for  food,  which  they  prepare  in 
various  ways.  In  Japan  the  oil  is  used  as  we 
use  butter  in  cooking. 

Seaba'nia.  From  aeaban,  the  Arabic  name  of 
8,  .MgypHaca,    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoafB, 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  annuals,  biennials  and  shrubs, 
producing  flne  flowers,  mostly  yellow,  the 
entire  summer.  A,  macrocarpa^  a  native  of 
Louisiana,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  species, 
and  useful  for  very  dry,  warm  situations. 

Se'aeli.  Meadow  Saxifrage.  The  Greek  name 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  UmJM- 
lifercB, 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species,  nearly  all 
natives  of  the  north  temperate  regions.  8, 
gummiferum,  the  only  species  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, is  a  handsome  silvery  plant  with  elegantly 
divided  leaves  of  a  peculiarly  pleasing  glaucous 
or  almost  silvery  tone.  It  is  a  biennial,  an«l 
thrives  best  on  a  dry,  sunny  bank,  or  raised 
border.  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  from 
Tauria  in  1804,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
seeds. 
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pedoUs,  one  and  a  b^  teet. 

Btwile.  SlttlnR  close  upon  the  body  that  sup- 
portB  It  without  nay  seiislblti  stalk. 

Sem'Tlam.  A.  aruall  g>mus  of  Ficoidea,  liit^r- 
eating  principally  a.'4  cuntaiulng  the  Samphire 
or  SMfilde  Pui-aUne  of  the  West  Indies  (S. 
Poriulacaiarum),  which,  with  S.  repens,  both 
found  on  the  sea-shores,  are  edible  and  are 
used  as  pot  herbs,  though  they  have  rather  a 
salt  tast«.  One  or  two  of  the  8p«cies  are  in 
cultlvatton. 

Sata.  A  bristle  of  any  kind;  a  bristle  tipped 
with  a  gland ;  a  slender  i>rickle. 

B«t«'rU.  Bristly  Fox-tall  Graas.  From  Mta,  a 
bristle;  the  involuorum  Is  bristly.  Hat.  Ord. 
Oraminaeea. 


Satlgeroiu.    Bearing  bristles. 

fiato««.    Bristly ;  ooTered  with  stiff  hairs. 

BevUla  Orange  or  Bitter  Onnge.  OilrtM  mU- 
garia. 

Seyme'ria.  Named  for  Henry  Begmer,  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  SerOfdudariaanB. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  hefbe,  natives 
principally  of  northwest  America.  8.  p«(v 
tmota  ana  S.  Itmi^olia,  both  native  annual 
species,  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  very  pretty 
plaata  when  In  flower. 

Bhad-Bnsh.    See  JmeloncMcr. 

Bhaddook.    CUrua  dteumana. 

Shading.  In  this  latitude,  where  tbe  sun's 
rays  are  bo  powerful,  shading  is  imperative 
for  nearly  all  plants  grown  under  glass  dur- 
ing the  hot  and  often  dry  and  sultry  summer 
months.  More  particularly  Is  this  the  case 
with  stove  and  green-house  plants,  very  few 
of  which  can  be  euoceBBfully  grown  under 
glass  without  more  or  leas  shade.  As  a  per- 
manent shading  baa  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  plants,  because  they  do  not  get  sulBaient 
light  in  dull  weather,  a  system  of  fixing 
thin  blinds  to  rollers  which  ma;  be  drawn  up 
in  dull  weather  Is,  perhaps,  the  beet  method. 
A  great  variety  of  material  is  procurable  for 
this  purpose,  and,  for  a  small  "lean-to"  or 
span-rooted  house,  a  screen  of  light  canvas, 
muslin,  or  "protecting  cloth"  (which  see), 
arranged  on  the  outside,  eo  that  It  nlay  be 
wound  up  on  a  roller  when  not  wanted,  will 
answer,  and  If  It  be  desired  to  keep  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible,  tblsshouldbesocon- 
trived  that  there  will  be  a  space  of  six  Inches 
or  so  between  that  and  the  glass.  But  upon 
a  large  house,  or  one  with  acurvlllnear  roof, 
this  is  not  BO  manageable,  and  we  find  tbe 
best  method  Is  to  spatter  the  glass  outside 
with  a  pivparatlon  of  naphtha  and  whitv  lead 
made  so  thin  as  to  resombte  skimmed  milk. 
This  can  be  put  on  by  a  syringe  at  a  cpst  of 
not  over  twenty-five  cents  for  every  thousand 
square  feet  of  glass.  When  tirst  done  it 
should  be  spattered  very  thinly,  mprelv  to 
braak  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun.  Just  about 
thick  enough  to  cover  half  the  surface.  As 
tbe  season  advances,  the  spattering  should 
be  repealed  to  increase  the  shade.  Roses, 
Bouvardiaa,  Smilax,  Polnsettlas,  Primulas. 
«tc.,  however,  do  not  require  more  of  the  ma- 
terUlat  any  time  than  just  to  cover  the  glass. 


Frames,  small  green-house,  etc.,  are  easily 
shaded  by  means  of  a  lattice  made  of  common 
laths.  Btrips  of  inch  stuff,  an  inch  and  a  halt 
or  two  Inches  wide,  are  used  for  the  sides  of 
the  lattice,  and  lathe  are  nailed  across  as  far 
apart  as  their  own  width.  One  lath  being 
nalied  on,  another  Is  laid  down  to  mark  the 
distance,  the  third  one  put  down  and  nailed, 
and  the  second  lath  is  moved  along  to  mark 
the  distance  for  the  fourth,  and  eo  on.  With 
a  screen  of  this  kind  there  is  abundant  light, 
but  the  sun  does  not  shine  long  at  a  time  on 
one  spot,  and  the  plants  have  a  constantly 
changing  sun  and  shade.  This  lath  screen 
may  be  used  for  shading  plants  In  the  open 
ground,  It  supported  at  a  propor  height  above 
them.  In  a  propagating  bouse,  where  It  Is 
necessary,  as  It  often  Is.  to  shade  cuttings,  a 
lattice  Md  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass  an- 
swers a  good  purpose.  The  laths  are  some- 
times tied  together  with  strong  twine,  the 
cord  answering  the  place  of  stats,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  warp  with  which  the  laths  are  woven ; 
the  advantage  of  a  screen  ot  this  kind  l)elng 
that  it  can  be  rolled  up.  Another  and  excel- 
lent screen  to  shade  Is  to  make  frames  three 
by  six  feet  ot  the  "  Protecting  Cloth  "  already 
alluded  to.  Plants  kept  In  windows  during 
summer  months  will.  It  In  a  sunny  exposure, 
require  some  kind  of  a  shade,  and,  It  the  one 
provided  to  keep  tbe  sun  from  the  room  shuts 
out  too  much  light,  or  excludes  air  as  well  as 
Hun,  something  must  be  provided  which  will 
give  protection  during  the  heat  ot  the  day, 
and  still  allow  sutQclent  light  and  an  abund- 
ant circulation  ot  air.  Any  one  with  Ingenu- 
ity can  arrange  a  screen  of  white  cotton  cloth 
to  answer  the  purpose. 
Shallot.  Allium  Aecalonioum.  The  Shallot  or 
Eschalot  is  a  native  ot  Palestine,  especially 
near  the  onoe  famous  city  ot  Ascalon,  whence 
its  speclflc  name.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  England  in  1548,  and  has  ever  since  been 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  used 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  Onion.  Itle  highly 
esteemed  for  pickles.  Several  varieties  have 
been  noticed;  the  only  difference,  however, 
seems  to  be  In  the  size,  which  may  properly 
be  attributed  to  the  cultivation,  as  It  Is 
largely  upon  this  that  the  size  depends. 
Shallots  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
In  the  vlclnl^  ot  New  York.     The  bulbs  are 

[ilanted  one  toot  between  the  lines  and  six 
nches  between  the  plants,  In  October,  and 
are  marketed  In  the  green  state  the  following 
Uay.  From  the  early  maturing  ot  the  crop, 
they  are  always  very  profitable,  though  grown 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  Onions,  uoreased 
only  by  division. 
Bhomrook.  The  national  Bower  or  symbol  of 
Ireland.  So  accepted  because,  according  to 
tradition,  St.  Patrick  used  it  to  Illustrate  his 
teaching  of  the  doctrine  ot  the  Trinity  t«  the 
natives.  Like  the  Scotch  Thistle,  antiqua- 
rians are  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  Shamrock. 
Many  think  it  la  the  Tr^olium  repen»  or  com- 
mon White  Clover ;  others  that  it  la  the  small 
vellow  Clover,  Tr^ollum  minus,-  while  num- 
bers declare,  and  v^th  much  probability,  that 
It  Is  not  a  clover  at  all.  but  the  common  Wood 
Sorrel,  Oxalia  AcxbmUa.  "Englleh  writers 
mention  it  as  having  been  used  as  food  In 
Ireland  after  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
wars  ot  the  sixteenth  century.    By  persons 
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imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, the  word  ahamsog  might  easily  be  con- 
founded with  the  name  Shamrock,  if  they 
Judged  by  the  eye,  as  S  and  K  have  nearly  the 
same  form  in  the  Irish  alphabet.  Clearly, 
then,  Shamrock,  or,  to  give  it  its  true  orthog- 
raphy, Seamarog  (Tr^olium  mmua)  could 
never  have  been  used  for  Wood  Sorrel,  except 
through  ignorance,  as  Seaanar  is  the  generic 
name  of  all  the  species  of  Trifolium,  and 
could  never  have  been  applied  to  so  utterly 
different  a  plant  as  Oxalis  acetoaeUa"  Others, 
however,  argue  that  in  the  days  of  St.  Patriclc 
Ireland  was  very  thickly  wooded,  and  that  as 
his  meetings  would,  In  all  probability,  be  held 
in  their  shelter,  where  the  Oxalia  is  so  very 
plentiful  as  to  be  in  many  places  the  only 
covering,  it  would  be  most  reculily  used  by 
St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  his  subject.  Mr. 
Mackay,  in  **  Flora  Hibemica,"  says,  **  that  old 
authors  said  it  was  a  sour,  indigenous  plant, 
showing  itself  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  that 
it  was  eaten."  He  therefore  concludes  that 
it  was  not  Trifolium  repens  but  undoubtedly 
Oxalia  Acetoeeua,  We  understand  that  nowa- 
days any  species  of  Glover  with  a  tripartite 
leaf  is  used  indiscriminately,  TrtfoHum  fXi- 
formB  and  Medicago  Vu/puHna  being  worn  with 
other  species  in  Dublin  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 

Bhamrook  Paa.  A  name  given  to  Parockebus 
commimia. 

Sheath.  A  part  which  is  rolled  round  a  stem 
or  other  body,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf 
that  surrounds  the  stem. 

Sheep  Berry.     Viburnum  Lentago. 

Sheep  LanreL    See  Kahnia  anguai^olia. 

Sheep's  Scabious.    BeeJasione. 

Sheep's  SorreL    Rumex  acetoaeUa. 

Shefiieldia  repenii,'  is  a  little  New  Zealand 
creeping  plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Primulaoea, 
with  small,  slender  stems  and  small  leaves. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  producing  tiny  white 
flowers  in  summer,  and  is  an  interesting  plant 
for  the  rock-work  or  rock-garden. 

Shell-bark  Hiokoxy.    See  Carua. 

Shell-Flower.    See  Chdone, 

Shell-Flower.    Mexican.     Tigridia  oonchiflora. 

Shephe'rdia.    Named  after  the  late  John  Shep- 
.  hardt  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Liver- 
pool.   Nat.  Ord.  EkBognaoea, 
A  small  genus  of  native  shrubs  or  low- 

5 owing  trees  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
issouri  Blver.  They  are  favorite  plants  for 
shrubbery  or  lawn  decoration,  on  account  of 
their  blooming  very  early  in  spring  and  their 
fine  appearance  in  autumn,  when  their 
branches  are  thickly  clad  with  rich  clusters  of 
crimson  berries,  resembling  somewhat,  in 
color  and  size,  the  common  red  Currant. 
They  are  popularly  known  as  the  Buffalo- 
berry,  Babbit-berry,  and  sometimes  as  Beef- 
suet  trees.    Syn.  EUsagnua. 

Shepherd's  Clab,  or  Shepherd's  Flannel.  Pop- 
ular names  for  Verhaacum  Thapaim. 

Shepherd's  Knot.     TormentUla  officinaXia. 

Shepherd's  Purse.  CapaeUa  Buraa-paatoria,  one 
of  our  most  common  weeds.  Introduced  from 
Europe. 

Shield  Fern     See  Aapidium 

Shield  Flower.  The  popular  name  for  A^pi- 
diatra. 


SHB 

Shield  Shaped.  Bound  or  oval  and  flat,  with 
stalk  attached  to  the  lower  surface. 

Shin-leaf.   The  popular  name  otPyrolaeU^ptiea. 

Shlttim  Wood.  Supposed  to  be  the  timber  of 
Acacia  nUoHca. 

Shoeblack  Plant  or  Shoe  Tree.  A  common 
name  for  Hibiaeua  roaa^nenaia. 

Shooting  Star.  A  western  name  for  the  Doda- 
catheon  Meadia,  which  see. 

Shoots.  Blind.  A  name  given  to  such  shoots 
as  do  not  flower,  but  which  are  often  utilized 
for  cuttings,  as  in  Boses,  Carnations,  etc. 

Sho'rtia.  A  genus  placed  by  Professor  Asa 
Gray  in  the  sub-order  OalaeinecBt  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  DiapenaiacecB.  It  differs  very  slightly 
botanically  from  Oakuc.  8.  galactfolia  is  In- 
teresting, not  only  as  being  one  of  our  rarest 
native  plants,  but  on  account  of  Professor 
Gray's  persistent  endeavors  to  re-dlscover  it. 
When  he  was  in  Europe  in  1839,  while  exam- 
ining the  herbarium  of  the  elder  Mlchauz, 
collected  in  1788  and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Paris,  he  found  an  unnamed  specimen  of  a 
plant  with  the  habit  of  Pyrola  and  the  foliage 
of  Galax,  of  which  only  the  leaves  and  a  single 
fruit  were  preserved,  and  which  had  been 
collected,  the  label  said,  in  the  *'Haiutea  mon- 
tagnea  da  OaroUnie,**  Two  years  later,  having 
in  vain  searched  for  Michaux's  plant,  he  ven- 
tured to  desciibe  it  upon  the  strength  of  the 
scanty  material  already  mentioned,  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Short,  the  author  of  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  plants  of  Kentucky.  AttentioB 
having  thus  been  drawn  to  it,  diligent  search 
was  made  by  eager  botanists  through  all  the 
mountainous  region  to  which  Michaux's  label 
assigned  the  plant,  but  without  success,  until 
in  May,  1877,  it  was  re-discovered  by  Mr.  G. 
Hyams  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  Blver, 
near  the  town  of  Marion,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  original  station.  These  new 
specimens,  gathered  when  the  plant  was  in 
flower,  confirmed  at  once  Professor  Gray's 
original  ideas  of  the  proper  relationship  of 
his  genus,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  its 
characters  and  remodel  the  family  to  which  it 
belonged.  Its  nearest  allies  are  Oalax  aphyUa, 
a  beautiful  evergreen  herb  with  tall,  erect 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  found  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  western  Alleghanies, 
and  the  beautiful  little  Pixidanihera  barbuUOa, 
of  the  New  Jersey  pine-barrens. 

Showy  Orohia.    See  Orchia, 

Shrub.  A  woody  plant  which  does  not  form  a 
true  trunk  like  a  tree,  but  has  several  stems 
rising  from  the  roots. 

Shmbbeiles.  This  term  is  usually  applied  to 
a  plantation  of  shrubs,  which  are  generally 
arranged  and  planted  with  a  view  to  produc- 
ing an  effect  throughout  the  summer,  but,  by 
making  a  suitable  selection  and  arranging 
with  Judgment,  they  may  be  rendered  attract- 
ive, either  in  the  flower  or  foUage,  through- 
out the  whole  year.  As  a  boundary  or 
screen,  dividing  cultivated  from  wild  grounds, 
or  as  a  background  for  a  mixed  border  in  a 
flower  garden,  evergreen  shrubs  are  unsur- 
passed.  A  large  number  of  subjects,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  may  be  planted  in  a 
mixed  shrMbbery,  though  forest-trees  should 
not  be  admitted,  or,  if  they  are,  merely  with 
a  view  to  their  subsequent  removaL     The 
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front   Une   should   be   restricted   to   those 

Slants  that  habitually  remain  compact  and 
o  not  grow  tall,  while  the  back  part  may  be 
filled  with  such  specimens  as  are  of  an  oppo- 
site description.  Overcrowding  is  especially 
to  be  avoided,  but  in  planting  a  new  shrub- 
bery A  large  number  of  duplicates  may  be 
inserted,  which  should  be  transplanted  in  a 
year  or  two,  as  the  permanent  specimens  re- 
quire additional  space.  Constant  attention, 
by  judicious  pruning,  is  necessary  to  prevent 
strong-growing  plants  from  overgrowing  and 
crowding  their  neighbors.  Summer  pruning 
is  of  great  assistance  here ;  all  those  shrubs 
that  flower  on  the  wood  made  the  previous 
year,  such  as  Forsythlas,  Splresas,  Deutzias, 
Weigelias,  etc.,  ought  to  be  pruned  back  Im- 
mediately after  flowering;  the  young  wood 
thus  produced  will  develop  for  the  succeeding 
Tear,  and  the  plant  will  not  be  materially  en- 
larged In  comparison  with  an  unpruned  speci- 
men. Many  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs, 
grown  principally  for  their  foliage,  may  be 
pruned  more  or  less  extensively,  according  to 
the  position  they  occupy  or  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  grown.  Pruning  should 
always  be  done,  where  practicable,  with  a 
knife,  or  pruning  shears,  thus  leaving  the 
subject  in  good  shape  without  cutting  the 
foliage  or  injuring  the  branches  that  are  left. 
Clipping  with  shears  is  inadmissible,  except 
where  the  shrubs  are  planted  for  a  hedge,  a 

Surpose  for  which  Altheas,  Privet,    LilaoBy 
sage,  Orange,  etc.,  are  often employed« 

Shmbby  TrefoU.    See  Ptdea. 

Siberian  Crab.    Qee  Pjfrus  pruntfoUa, 

£Ubexlan  PearTree.    See  Caragana. 

Slbtho'rpia.  Named  after  Dr.  Humphrey  Stb- 
ihorp,  formerly  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford. 
Nat.  Ord.  ScrophuiariaoeiB, 

A  genus  of  trailing,  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  South  America,  Europe  and  Africa. 
A  few  of  the  species  are  under  cultivation. 
8.  EwropcBa  is  a  very  pretty  low-growing  spe- 
cies, with  yellow  flowers  and  dark  green 
foliage.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  the  shady  bor- 
der or  for  pot  culture.  The  pot  being  sus- 
pended, it  will  droop  all  around  it  to  a  distance 
of  three  feet.  There  is  a  beautiful  variety 
with  variegated  foliage,  but  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  grow.  Diaandra  proairaia  Is  placed 
under  this  genus  by  some  botanists,  under 
the  name  of  8.  peregrina. 

Siokle-pod.  The  popular  name  of  Arabia  Canti- 
denaia. 

8iokle-wort.  A  common  name  for  PruneUa 
vuifforia. 

CU'oyoB.  Star  Cucumber.  An  old  Greek  name 
for  the  Cucumber.    Nat.  Ord.  CucurbikuxtB, 

A  genus  of  nearly  a  dozen  half-hardy,  climb- 
ing, annual  herbs,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  America,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Australia. 
8.  angukUat  commonly  called  Wild  Cucumber, 
Is  common  on  rhrer  banks,  and  is  a  weed  in 
waste  places  and  damp  yards. 

Si'da.  Indian  Mallow.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Mdhacea^  comprising  herbs  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  'Western  Hemi- 
spheres. Many  of  the  species  are  used  medici- 
nally, and  the  bark  of  soveral  contains  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  tissue,  available  for 
oordage,  etc.    The  Chinese  cultivate  8.  iilkB- 
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folia  for  the  sake  of  ito  fibre,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  hemp.  Many  species,  formerly  included 
here,  are  now  classed  under  Abutuon,  which 
see. 

Bidaloea.  From  8ida  and  Alhea,  an  ancient 
Greek  name  for  some  Malva ;  alluding  to  the 
appearance  and  alliances  of  the  plants.  Nat. 
Ord.  Malvacem, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  mostly  perennial  herbs, 
with  the  habit  of  Malva  or  AUhea^  natives  of 
western  North  America.  They  are  coarse- 
growing  plante,  and  only  8,  malvcBflora,  8. 
Oregana  and  8.  actrtfolia  are  in  cultivation. 

Sidori'tis.  Iron-wort.  From  aideroa,  iron;  so 
named  on  account  of  a  supposed  property  of 
healing  fiesh  wounds  inflicted  by  Iron.  Nat. 
Ord,  Labiata. 

A  genus  of  nearly  flfty  species  of  hardy  or 
half-hardy,  often  woolly,  herbs  or  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  the 
CiiDary  Islands.  Many  of  the  species  are  use- 
ful for  ornamenting  the  rock-garden  or  rock- 
work. 

Bidero'xylon,  From  aideroa,  iron,  and  xylan, 
wood;  alluding  to  the  very  hard  wood  fur- 
nished by  the  various  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Sct- 
potaeetB. 

A  genus  of  nearly  sixty  species  of  stove  or 
green-house  shrubs,  natives  of  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  fruite  of  8, 
dulcifieum  have  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  are 
known,  with  others  in  western  Africa,  under 
the  name  of  Miraculous  Berry.  The  various 
species  introduced  are  of  little  horticultural 
value. 

fittde-aadcUe  Flower.    See  8arraeenia, 

Sieve'nia.  Named  after  M.  8ienera,  a  Bussian 
botanical  collector,    Nat.  Ord.  Roaa4stfB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, closely  allied  to  Qeum.  The  species 
from  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  large  yel- 
low, solitaiy  flowers  and  are  quite  handsome. 
They  are  propagated  by  division. 

fittgmoid.  Somewhat  resembling  in  form  the 
letter  S. 

Sil'ene.  Catehfly.  From  aiaUm,  saliva;  in  al- 
lusion to  the  viscid  moisture  on  the  stalks  of 
many  of  the  species,  by  which  the  smaller 
kinds  of  flies  are  entrapped;  and  hence  the 
common  name  of  the  genus,  (kUchfly.  Nat. 
Ord.  CaryophyUacecB. 

A  very  large  genus,  mostly  natives  of  south- 
em  Europe,  North  Africa  and  extra  tropical 
Asia,  containing  many  plante  of  much  beauty. 
It  numbers  above  a  hundred  and  flfty  species, 
which  are  chiefly  hardy,  herbaceous  plante,  or 
annuals  of  the  same  character.  The  latter, 
however,  contain  many  which  are  mere  weeds. 
Bed,  of  various  shades.  Is  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  flowers,  though  both  white  and  purple 
are  found  in  it.  8,  viaooaa  is  a  popular  bi- 
ennial, frequently  grown  for  the  backs  of  large 
borders,  and  the  old  Lobers  Catehflv  (8.  «r- 
mmo)  is  still  occasionally  met  with.  8. 
8chQfta  combines  every  good  quality  to  be 
desired  in  border  flowers,  being  hardy,  herba- 
ceous, trailing  closely  to  the  ground,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  crimson  red  flowers. 
It  is  easy  to  grow  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  in 
the  open  ground,  and  will,  doubtless,  occupy 
a  prominent  place  when  better  known.  The 
shrubby  species  of  this  genus  are  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings ;  and, though  hardy  enough 
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GO  resiflt  almost  any  amount  of  frost,  they  are 
sometimes  injured  by  excessive  wet,  and  for 
this  reason  a  few  should  be  potted  and  kept 
in  a  cold  frame.  Such  of  the  annuals  as  are 
worth  cultivating  need  only  to  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Several  species  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  of  less  importance  than  those  from  south- 
em  Europe  and  Africa.  First  Introduced  in 
1640. 

GUUqua.    The  long  tapering  pod  of  Crucifera. 

€Ulk  Cotton-tree.    See  Bombax. 

Bilk  Oak.    See  OreviUea. 

Silk  Tree.  Acacia  JuHbriaain,  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

Silk-Vine.    P&riploca  gmtca. 

Silk  W^eed.    AsdepioB  comvH, 

Si'lphiom.  Rosin  Plant,  Bosin  Weed,  Compass 
Plant.  From  sifp^ion,  the  Greek  name  applied 
to  an  AsafoBtida  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  CompoiiUE, 
A  small  genus  of  strong-growlng,herbaceou8, 
perennial  plants,  common  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States.  8*  UusMaJtum  Is  said  to  pre- 
sent its  leaves  exactly  north  and  south,  which 
gives  it  the  name  of  Oompass'  Plant.  The 
leaves  and  stems  of  some  of  the  species  exude 
a  large  amount  of  rosin,  whence  the  common 
name  Bosin  Weed.  All  the  species  are  of  far 
more  interest  to  the  botanist  than  the  florist. 

Silver  Bidm.    See  MeHissa. 

EUlver  Bell  Tree.    See  Halt»ia. 

fiUlver  Berry.  Blissouri.  The  fruit  of  SKep- 
herdia  argetUea, 

Silver  BQah.    AnthyUia  Borbo-c/ovis. 

Silver  Fern.    See  CheUanihea, 

Silver  Fir.  The  popular  name  for  Ahiea  peeti- 
nata. 

EUlver  Tree.    Gape.    Leucadendron  argenUum, 

Silver  "Weed.  PoientiUa  anserina.  See  also  Im- 
patiena, 

Sily'bnm.  Milk  Thistle.  An  old  Greek  name 
applied  bv  Dioscorides  to  some  Thistle-like 
pliuits.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaUa. 

8.  MaHanwn,  the  only  species,  is  a  glabrous, 
erect,  biennial  herb,  included  by  some  botan- 
ists under  Ckxrduua.  *'The  speciflc  name, 
Marianwn,  was  given  to  this  plant  to  preserve 
the  legend  that  the  white  stain  on  the  leaves 
was  caused  by  the  falling  on  the  plant  of  a  drop 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk,"— Lindley.  It  was 
formerly  cultivated,  the  young  leaves  being 
used  as  a  spring  salad,  the  root  boiled  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  the  beads  treated  like  the  heads  of 
the  Artichoke.  It  grows  wild  in  waste  places 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  still  retahis  its 
place  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  See  Cardura 
and  Scotch  Thistle. 

Sima'ba.  The  native  name  In  Guiana  of  one  of 
the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  8imartib<u:e(B. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Three  species  have  been  In- 
troduced, but  8,  Oedron^  the  Gedron  Tree,  is 
probably  the  only  species  in  cultivation.  It  is 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and 
bears  large  panicles  of  flowers,  often  three  to 
four  feet  long,  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  swan's  egg.  It  Is  remarkable  for  the 
febrifugal  properties  of  its  seeds,  which  have 
also  been  from  time  immemorial  reputed, 
in  its  native  place,  as  a  remedy  for  snake  bites. 
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Every  part  of  the  plant,  but  especially  its 
seed,  is  intensely  bitter. 

Simaro'aba.  Sometimes  spelled  Sinuuruba.  The 
Garib  name  of  8.  atnara.  Nat.  Ord.  iSimanc 
bacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  natives  of 
eastern  and  tropical  America.  Probably  the 
only  cultivated  species  is  8.  amara  (the 
Mountain  Damson),  which  yields  the  drug 
known  as  Simaruba  Bark,  which  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  rind  of  the  root,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  bitter  tonic  in  diarrhoBa  and 
dysentery. 

Simaruba'oesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  the  bitter  taste  of 
their  bark.  They  are  natives  of  hot  countries* 
a  very  few  only  being  found  without  the 
tropics.  Thirty  genera  are  referred  to  this 
order,  which  is  closely  allied  to  RulaoatB, 
Qtuiaaia,  AUantua^  Bruoea  and  Cneomm  are 
good  examples. 

Simmo'ndaia.  Named  in  memory  of  T.  W.  8in^ 
moncfo,  a  botanist  and  explorer,  1806.  Nat. 
Ord.  EuphorbiacecB. 

8,  Cal^omica,  the  only  described  species,  is 
a  small,  hardy,  evergreen,  much  branched 
shrub  from  California.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
cultivation.    Syn.  Bacchia. 

EUmple.  Consisting  of  not  more  than  one 
distinct  part. 

Sina'piB.  Mustard.  From  the  Celtic  nap^  a 
designation  applied  to  all  plants  resembling 
the  Cabbage  or  Turnip.  Nat.  Ord.  OntetfenB^ 
A  genus  of  hardy,  yellow-flowered  annuals. 
8.  niffra  Is  the  common  Black  Mustard,  and  8, 
(Uba  the  White  Mustard  of  commerce,  botii 
natives  of  Europe  and  most  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  former 
yields  a  greater  portion  of  the  Mustard  in 
general  use.  Both  species  are  extensively 
grown  in  England  as  fleld  crops,  and  idso  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  These  speoies 
are  common  in  fields  and  waste  places  in 
this  country,  having  escaped  nrom  the 
garden  and  become  naturalized.  There  are 
several  other  species,  but  they  are  all  of  the 
same  general  character.  8.  n^ro,  which 
grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  Bedestine,  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  **  Mustard  of  Scrip- 
ture "  in  preference  to  Salvadora. 

Sinni'ngia.  Named  in  honor  of  WUUam  8irmimg^ 
Gardener  to  the  University  of  Bonn  on  the 
Bhine.  A  genus  of  some  sixteen  species  of 
veiy  pretty  dwarf,  pubescent  herbs,  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  closely  allied  to  OloxMa,  which 
genus  they  closely  resemble,  and  require 
similar  treatment  for  their  culture. 

Sinistrorse.    Turned  or  directed  to  the  left. 

Sinuate.  Strongly  wavy;  with  the  margin 
alternately  bowed  inward  and  outward. 

Sinus.  A  recess  or  bay ;  the  re-entering  angles 
between  two  lobes  or  projections. 

Siphoca'mpylos.  From  aiphon^  a  tube,  and 
kampyloa^  curved;  in  allusion  to  the  curved 
shape  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  OasR|Nin«ki- 
cecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  handsome,  low-grow- 
ing, evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America.  The  flowers  are  mostly  tubular, 
scarlet  or  yellow,  solitary  on  axillary  stalks 
or  in  dense  racemes  or  clusters.  Several  of 
the  species  are  cultivated  f<ir  their  showy 
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flowers,  among  which  is  8.  bicolor  (svii.  Lo» 
beUa  laxiflora  anffuaiffoUa),  a  well-known 
species.  They  are  propagated  hy  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1842. 

Blpho'nia.  From  siphon,  a  tube  or  pipe ;  the 
use  made  of  the  exudation,  which  constitutes 
India  Bubber.    Nat.  Ord.  EupkorbiaceoB, 

8'  BnMienia,  an  evergreen  tree  indige- 
nous to  tropical  South  America,  is  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  to 
this  tree  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
piui;  of  our  supply  of  Caoutchouc  or  India 
Uubber.  It  is  a  native  of  French  Guiana,  and 
attains  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  rarely  a 
hundred.  The  mode  in  wtiich  the  rubber  is 
obtained  by  the  natives,  is  by  making  incis- 
ions through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  sap,  which 
is  a  fluid  rosin,  issues  in  great  abundance,  ap- 
pearing of  a  milky  whiteness  as  it  flows  into 
the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it.  On  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  this  milky  Juice  gradually 
thickens  into  a  soft,  reddish,  elastic  rosin. 
This  substance  is  noured  into  a  mould,  in 
small  quantities  at  first,  and  is  then  exposed 
to  a  dense  smoke,  produced  by  the  burning  of 
nuts  from  several  of  the  Palms,  until  it  is 
sufficiently  hard  to  bear  another  coat,  when 
the  process  is  repeated/until  the  mass  is  of 
a  convenient  size  to  handle  for  shipment. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus 
that  vield  large  quantities  of  rubber,  com- 
mon crom  Central  America  to  Brazil.  The 
flrst  discovery  of  this  valuable  tree  and  its 
uses  was  made  by  M.  de  la  Condamine  in 
1736,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  it  has  become  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  Ficua  elaeiica  also  produces  the 
India  Bubber  of  commerce,  and  is  the  best 
known  of  the  rubber-producing  trees,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  largely  grown  under  glass 
for  ornamental  purposes  (syn.  Hevea), 

Btey^mbrlnm.    Hedge  Mustard.  Nat.  Ord.  Gh«- 

A  genus  of  hardy  annual  or  biennial  herbs 
of  but  little  interest.  It  comprises  some 
eighty  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temper- 
ate and  cold  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 8.  miU^oUum,  a  perennial  si>ecles, 
has  elegant  feathery  foliage  of  a  whitish 
color,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  grows 
well  in  any  light  soil. 

Stsyri'iiotaiuin.  Bush  Lily,  Satin  Flower.  Blue- 
eyed  Grass.  From  8ys,  a  pig,  and  rynchost  a 
snout ;  so  called  on  account  of  the  fondness 
that  swine  have  for  the  roots.  Nat.  Ord. 
JridoeecB. 

A  large  genus  of  hardy,  or  half-hardy,  per- 
ennial plants  with  fibrous  roots;  natives  of 
tropical  and  North  America.  8.  grandiflorum 
and  its  variety,  8.  g.  album,  is  a  beautiful  per- 
ennial species  that  flowers  early  in  spring, 
and  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  general  culture. 
The  foliage  is  narrow  and  grass-like;  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  on  slender  stems 
six  to  twelve  inches  high,  are  bell-shaped  and 
drooping,  of  a  rich,  deep  purple  in  the  typi- 
cal plant,  and  of  a  pure,  transparent  white- 
ness in  the  variety.  Thev  form  charming 
groups  in  the  rock-garden  In  light,  peaty  or 
sandy  soil  in  warm  positions.  They  may  be 
increased  by  careful  division  in  fall,  and  are 
the  better  of  some  protection  during  winter. 
8.  Bermudiana  or  Blue-eyed  Grass,  our  na- 
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ttve  speotes,  is  very  common  in  damp,  cool 
meadows  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  delicate  blue,  turning 
to  purplish,  and  the  plant,  when  out  of  flower, 
resembles  a  tuft  of  low-growing,  coarse  grass. 

Sitololiiiini.  A  small  genus  of  Ferns  now  in- 
cluded under  Dickaonia,  by  many  authorities. 

eU'um.  Skirret.  From  the  Celtic  8iw,  water, 
the  habitat  of  most  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmbeUifercB. 

8.  aisarumf  the  only  useful  and  cultivated 
species,  is  a  handsome  perennial  plant,  indig- 
enous to  China  and  Japan,  is  popularly  known 
as  Skliret,  and  to  some  extent  used  as  a  vege- 
table. The  roots,  which  are  the  parts  used, 
are  composed  of  several  prongs,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  flnger,  joined  together  at  the 
top ;  these  are  boiled  and  afterwards  served 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Salsify  and  Scor- 
zonera.  The  plants  are  best  grown  from 
seed,  and  require  a  wet  soil  to  succeed  well. 
This  species  is  placed  by  Hooker  and  Ben- 
tham  under  PimpmeUoy  but  is  best  known  as 
above. 

Ski'mmia.  From  8kimmi,  a  Japcmese  word 
signifying  a  hurtful  fruit.  Nat.  Ord.  Butaoecs. 
A  genus  of  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  Japan  and  northern  India.  The 
species  known  as  8.  Japoniea  is  a  prettv, 
dwarf-growing,  holly-like  shrub,  with  dark, 
shining,  evergreen,  entire,  flat  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  bright  red  berries,  which  give  the 
plant  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Dr. 
Masters  r**Gardener*s  Chronicle,"  April,  1889), 
after  stuaying  up  the  various  Skimmias  grown 
in  English  gardens,  flnds  that  much  confu- 
sion has  existed  among  botanists  and  culti- 
vators about  these  plants,  and  that  the  plant 
universally  known  as  8.  Japoniea  Is  not  that 
species  at  all,  and  that  it  is  not  even  known 
to  belong  to  Japan,  but  that  the  plant  de- 
scribed as  8.  ohlata  is  the  true  8.  Japoniea 
of  Thunberg.and  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini, 
or  rather  the  female  of  that  species,  in  which 
male  and  female  flowers  are  separated  on  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  8.  Japoniea  of  gar- 
dens, so  considered  by  Lindley,  with  whom 
all  this  confusion  originated,  and  afterward 
by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  when  it  was  flrst  intro- 
duced by  Fortime  from  China,  in  1849,  Br. 
Masters  now  flrst  properly  distinguishes 
under  the  new  name  of  a»  ForhmeL  This  is 
the  common  species  in  cultivation.  Dr. 
Masters  calls  attention  to  the  interesting 
facts  that  this  plant  is  not  represented  bv 
wild  specimens  in  herbaria,  and  that  its  Chi- 
nese origin  rests  upon  Fortune's  own  state- 
ments with  regard  to  it,  which  he  says  have 
been  generally  overlooked,  although  puh- 
lished  in  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle"  for  1852, p. 
739,  from  which  it  appears  that  Fortune  found 
this  plant  in  a  nursery-garden  at  Shanghai,  to 
which  he  was  told  it  had  been  brought  from  a 
high  mountain  in  the  interior  called  '*  Nang 
Shang."  It  is  certainly  both  interesting  and 
curious  that  nothing  more  deflnite  is  known 
of  the  origin  of  a  plant  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  universally  used 
evergreen  shrubs  of  English  gardens.  S. 
Foremanl  is  a  new  form  Just  introduced  (1889) 
by  the  raiser  for  whom  it  is  named.  It  is  de- 
rived from  8,  oblata,  fertilized  with  the  pollen 
of  8.  fragrana.  It  is  free-growing,  and  when 
covered    with    its    bright   scarlet  fruits   is 
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exceedingly  ornamental.     They  are  valuable 
hardy  shrubs  south  of  Washington. 

Skirret.    See  Sium. 

Skoke  Beny.  A  local  name  for  PhytoUMCca  de- 
candra. 

Skullcap.    See  SciOeUaria, 

Skunk  Cabbage.    See  Symploeoarpus  foAidfOB. 

Sleep-at-noon.    See  TrcLgopogon  praJtoMis* 

Slender  Grass.    See  Leptochloa, 

Sllpperwort.    See  Calceolaria. 

Sloe.    A  common  name  for  iViimis  spihosa. 

Slugs.    See  Inaecta. 

SmaragdlnuB.    Grass  green. 

Smart  "Weed.    See  Polygonum. 

Smeathma'nnla.  In  honor  of  Smeathman,  a 
naturalist,  who  traveled  in  Africa,  and  col- 
lected many  botanical  specimens.  Nat.  Ord. 
FaaaiJIorcLoea. 

A  small  genus  of  white-flowered  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs  from  Sierra  Leone.  Like 
all  this  natural  order,  the  flowers  are  quite  as 
remarkable  for  singularity  of  form  as  for 
beauty.  This  genus,  unlike  any  others  of  the 
order,  are  upright  shrubs  Instead  of  twining 
plants.  They  require  a  warm  house,  and  to 
be  well  cut  back  to  force  into  flower.  Proi>a- 
gated  by  cuttings.    Introduced  In  1823. 

Ehnilaoi'na.  False  Solomon's  Seal.  Frommiile, 
a  scraper ;  alluding  to  the  roughness  of  the 
stems.    Nat.  Ord.  lAliaoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
with  terminal  racemes  of  small  white  flowers. 
They  are  common  in  moist  woods  in  the  North- 
em  and  Western  States.  8,  bifolia  (syn. 
McMxnikemwn  bifolvum)  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  about  six  inches  high,  and  Is  popularly 
known  in  the  New  England  States  as  Wild 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  All  the  species  are  worthy 
a  place  in  the  garden  for  their  long  bunches 
of  beautiful,  light-red,  purple-speckled  berries, 
which  remain  until  late  in  autumn.  Propa- 
gated from  seed  or  root  division.  Syn.  Bijpl-' 
lona,  Jfeciora,  etc. 

Smilax.  Green  Brier,  Gat  Brier.  From  smile, 
a  scraper ;  the  stems  are  rough  from  prickles. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB, 

The  many  species  of  this  genus  are  coarse- 
growing,  troublesome,  hardy  climbers,  justly 
regarded  as  pests  by  farmers  and  gardeners. 
The  common  Gat  Brier  of  our  hedgerows  and 
woods,  a  prominent  member  of  this  family, 
has  its  reputation  too  well  established  to  need 
further  description.  The  genus  includes  some 
species  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties. 8.  officinalis^  a  native  of  Golumbla, 
Guatemala  and  Lima,  furnishes  the  drug 
known  as  SarsaparlUa ;  besides  this,  there  are 
several  other  species,  the  roots  of  which  are 
sold  as  Sarsaparilla.  8,  medica  Is  the  Mexican 
Sarsaparilla  and  8,j>apyracea  is  the  Brazilian 
Sarsaparilla.  8.  (fhina  has  esculent  roots, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  beer.  The 
roots  of  several  species  of  the  Aralia  are  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  Sarsaparilla.  *  *  Smilax,  *' 
popularly  known  as  such,  is  the  plant  so  ex- 
tensively grown  for  festooning,  and  is  des- 
cribed under  its  proper  name,  MyrsiphyUumt 
which  see. 

Smoke  Tree.    See  Rhus  Gstimis. 
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Smut.  A  Fungus  which  grows  among  the  tissues 
of  the  stamens,  ovaries,  and  leaves  of  various 
plants,  but  which  especially  Infests  Com, 
wheat,  Barlev,  Oats  and  other  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order.  Owing  to  the  Fungi 
developing  and  growing  within  the  host- 
plants,  no  remedies  can  be  employed  that  will 
not  kill  the  plant  also;  the  affected  plant 
should  therefore  be  rooted  up  and  burned  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Snail  Flower.    See  Phaaeolua  CaraoaXUu 

Snail  Plant.  Medicago  acuteUcUa  and  M.  heUx, 
the  pods  of  which  are  called  Snails  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  moUusks. 

Snake  Cnoomber.    See  Trichoaanthes. 

Snake  Root.  Black.  A  common  name  for  Aotoa 
racetnoaa  and  8anicula  racemoaa. 
Button.    Various  species  of  LiaJbris, 
Canadian.    Aaarwn  Canadenae. 
Seneca.    Polygala  8enega» 

Snake  Root.  Virginian.  Ariatolockia  aerpen- 
(aria. 

Snake  Root.  White.  See  EtqMUorium  agora- 
ioidea, 

Snake's-beard.    The  genus  Ophiopogon. 

Snake's-head.  FriiiUaria  mdeagria,  also  a  local 
name  applied  to  Ckdonc 

Snake's-mottth.    Pogonia  Ophiogloaaoidea, 
Snake-weed.    Polygonum  hiatorta, 
Ekiake-wood.    See  Broaimum. 
Snapdragon.    See  Antirrhinum, 
Sneexeweed.    See  Helenium  aulumnale, 
Sneexewt>rt.    AdiiUea  Ptarmica, 
Snovir-ball.    Wild.     Ceanothua  Americamua. 

Snowball  Tree.    See  Viburnum  opulua, 

Snov^berry.    See  8ymphoricarpua. 

Snow^^bnah.   California.    Ceanoihus  cordulatua. 

BdoW  Creeper.    East  Indian.    See  P&rana. 

Snow-oups.    Water.    Ranunculua  aquaiHia, 

Sno'wdrop.    Crimean.    Oalanthua  plieatua. 

Snowdrop.    Summer.    Leucojum  CBativum. 

Sno^f^drop.    See  OalarUhua  niwUia. 

Snowdrop  Tree.    See  Haieaia, 

Snow-flake.    Autumn.    Leucojum  oiihiiiwials. 
Spring.    Leucojum  vemum. 
Summer.    Leueqfum  ceativum. 
Winter.    Leucojum  hyemaie. 

SnowHake.    The  genus  Leiucqjum, 

Snowflake  Flower.    See  8tyrax  Japonioa, 

Snowflower.    Chionantkua  Virginica. 

Snow-flower.     Japanese.    Deuizia  ffradUa, 

Snow  Glory.     Chionodoxa  LudUcR. 

Snow  in  Summer.     Ceraatium  tomentoaum. 

Snow  on  the  Mountain.     Euphorbia  variegata, 

GkNipwort.    The  genus  8aponaria» 

Soap  Bark  Tree.     QuiUaja  Saponaria, 

Boap  Berry  Tree.    8apindua  Saponaria, 

Soap  Bulb.  A  common  name  for  Chlorogahm 
PomeridUmum, 

Soap-Root.    Egyptian.    Vaccaria  mdgaria, 

fitobollferous.  Bearing  vigorous,  lithe  shoots 
from  near  the  ground. 

Soft  Oraas.  A  common  name  for  Holcua  moQia, 
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Bobra'lia.      Named  after  Don  F.  M.  Sobral,  a 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

The  flowers  of  the  principal  species  (S.  ma- 
eranUia)  are  gorgeously  colored,  of  a  rich  rosy 
purple  and  the  most  intense  crimson,  and 
they  are  at  the  same  time  of  large  size. 
All  the  species  belong  to  the  class  of  terres- 
trial Orchids,  being  found  on  the  margins  of 
streams,  growing  like  our  reeds,  in  the  alluvial 
deposit  common  to  such  places.  This  habit 
requires  to  be  Imitated  in  cultivation,  and  it 
is  therefore  best  to  pot  them  in  very  sandy 
loam,  and  either  to  place  the  pot  for  a  few 
inches  of  its  depth  in  a  saucer  of  water,  or  to 
supply  the  roots  by  some  other  means  abun- 
dantly with  water  while  they  are  in  an  active 
state.  The  flowers  are  produced  near  the  apex 
of  the  long,  reed-like  stems,  and  in  the  species 
mentioned  are  produced  in  daily  succession, 
each  one  lasting  a  day,  when  It  has  been  ob- 
served necessary  to  remove  the  decaying  flower 
as  soon  as  its  beauty  is  past,  or  it  rots,  and  con- 
sequently spoils  the  next  In  succession.  Being 
natives  of  the  milder  parts  of  Guatemala,  they 
do  not  require  a  very  high  temperature  at  any 
time,  the  ordinary  one  of  a  green-house  being 
sufficient  in  summer,  and  from  45®  to  50®  in 
winter,  when  the  plants  should  be  kept  nearly 
dry.  There  are  three  other  species  known, 
8,  decora,  8.  Ulicuitrum  and  8.  sesBilis,  all  of 
them  beautiful,  but  far  surpassed  by  the  first 
mentioned.  They  are  all  natives  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  were  introduced  in  1836. 

Boll.  A  good  soil  is  the  base  of  success  in  all 
operations  of  the  garden  What  the  proper- 
ties of  a  good  soil  are  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
vey in  writing,  as  quality  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  a  particular  color  or  texture,  though 
the  practical  horticulturist  can  nearly  always 
tell*  by  turning  up  with  a  spade,  the  relative 
qualities  of  a  soil.  If  selection  can  be  made 
for  general  purposes,  a  rather  dark-colored 
soil  should  be  chosen,  neither  too  sandv  nor 
too  clayey,  and  as  deep  as  can  be  found,  but 
not  less  than  ten  inches,  or  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  be  of  first  quality.  It  should 
overlay  a  sandy  loam  of  yellowish  color, 
through  which  water  will  pass  freely.  The 
condition  of  the  aubaoU  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  choosing  soil.  Sandy  loam  we  believe 
to  be  the  best ;  next  to  that  a  porous  gravel, 
And  the  least  to  be  desired  Is  a  stiff,  blue  clay. 
Land  having  a  clay  subsoil  is  always  later  in 
maturing  crops  than  one  having  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  subsoil ;  and,  if  the  land  is  at  all  level, 
draining  is  Indispensable  at  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  or  no  satisfaction  can  be  had  in 
culture.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  poor  land 
can  be  brought  up  by  cultivation.  A  portion 
of  the  land  used  by  us  has  the  blue  clay  sub- 
soil above  referred  to,  and,  although  in  the 
Tpast  twenty  years  we  have  expended  large 
sums  in  draining,  subsoillng,  and  manuring, 
we  have  failed  to  get  it  into  the  condition  of 
otiier  portions  of  our  grounds  having  the 
proper  subsoil,  and  do  not  think  that  any  cult- 
ure would  bring  it  into  as  good  shape. 

The  soil  for  potting  plants  in  is  often  a 
matter  causing  great  anxiety  to  the  amateur 
fiorist,  many  of  the  books  giving  advice  on  the 
subject  insisting  that  special  kinds  are  indis- 
pensable for  different  families  of  plants.  We  are 
glad  to  tell  our  readers  that  in  our  own  estab- 
shment,  where  upward  of  two  millions  of 
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plants  are  now  grown  annually  in  pots,  we  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  make  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions. The  great  bulk  of  the  soil  we  use 
in  potting  is  composed  of  sods  cut  about  three 
inches  deep  from  any  good  sod  land,  preferring 
such  as  is  known  as  sandy  loam.  The  sods 
are  heaped  up  in  alternate  layers  of  one-fourth 
of  thoroughly  rotted  horse  or  cow  manure  or 
rotted  refuse  hops  from  breweries,  when  such 
are  obtainable.  Either  of  these  three  manures 
will  do,  separately  or  mixed  together,  as  con- 
venient. This  compost  is  better  to  stand  six 
or  eight  months,  but  often  our  necessities 
compel  us  to  use  it  much  sooner,  which  makes 
no  material  difference,  provided  it  is  at  a  season 
of  the  vnar  when  the  sod  will  rot.  The  man- 
ure and  sods  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  chopped 
up,  and  for  the  smaller  plants  is  run  through 
a  fine  sieve. 

Peat,  so  much  insisted  on  as  a  necessity 
for  Azaleas,  Ferns  and  other  fine-rooted 
plants,  we  rarely  use,  substituting  instead 
either  mould  formed  from  thoroughly  rotted 
refuse  hops,  or  dried  Moss  TSphagnum)  run 
ttirough  a  fine  sieve ;  either  of  these,  mixed  in 
about  equal  parts  with  our  sod  mould,  we 
use  instead  of  peat  for  all  thread-like  rooting 
plants.  Besides,  true  peat  is  rarely  to  be 
f.mnd  in  this  country,  and  is  well  replaced  by 
leal  mould,  if  necessary. 

Soil  for  Seeda.    See  **  Propagation  by  Seeds." 

Soil.  Importance  of  firming.  See  *'  Sowing, 
use  of  the  feet  in.*' 

So'ja.  From  aoqja,  the  name  of  a  sauce  made 
from  the  seeds  in  Japan.  Nat.  Ord.  Legmnir 
noscB, 

8.  hiapitla  is  a  climbing  annual  plant,  allied 
to  Dolichos.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  tropical 
Asia  on  account  of  its  beans,  which  are  used 
for  preparing  a  well-known  brown  and  slight- 
ly salt  sauce  (Soy)  used  both  in  Asia  and 
£uro|)e  f<»r  fiavoring  certain  dishes,  especially 
beef,  and  supposed  to  favor  digestion.  Of 
late  it  has  been,  to  some  extent,  cultivated  as 
an  oil  plant. 

Solana'oeaB.  A  large  natural  order  of  erect  or 
climbing  shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  all  tropi- 
cal countries,  but  more  especially  of  America ; 
a  few  are  also  found  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. Many  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
narcotic,  poisonous  qualities.  The  most  use- 
ful of  all  to  man  is  the  Potato  {Solanum  tuber- 
osum); Tobacco  (NicoHana)  is  also  a  very 
important  article  of  commerce.  The  Tomato 
(Lycopertsicum)  is  very  largely  cultivated,  as 
is  also  the  Egg  Plant  (8olanum  Melongena). 
Belladonna,  Henbane  and  Stramonium  are 
used  largely  In  medicine-  There  are  about 
sixty  genera,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Capsicum,  NtooHana,  Physalis,  Datura, 
Hyoscyamus,  8olanum,  Petunia,  etc. 

Sola'ndra.  Named  after  Dr,  8olander,  a  Swede, 
companion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his  voyage 
around  the  world  and  collector  of  the  botani- 
cal notes  made  during  the  expedition.  They 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  ex- 
hibit deep  learning  and  great  research.  Nat. 
Ord.  8olancbcecB. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  green-house, 
evergreen  shrubs  and  climbers,  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  trumpet-shaped,  like 
the  Datura,  to  which  they  are  allied.    They 
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grow  readily  In  the  green-house,  and  make 
showy  plants,  the  objection  to  them  being 
that  they  are  coarse.  They  are  increased 
readily  from  cuttings.    Introduced  In  1820. 

SolalQiim.  Nightshade.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  Is  quite  uncertain ;  some  derive  it  from 
8olt  the  sun ;  others  say  it  is  Sulanum,  from 
sua,  being  serviceable  in  the  disorders  of 
swine ;  and  others  assert  that  It  is  from  Bolor, 
to  comfort,  referring  to  Its  soothing,  narcotic 
effects.    Nat.  Ord.  Solanacea. 

This  very  extensive  genus  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  varied  forms,  from  that  of 
a  tropical  tree  to  the  creeping,  indigenous 
weed ;  it  also  includes  plants  which  produce 
valuable  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  several 
species  whose  active  properties  are  danger- 
ously poisonous.  The  most  important  spe- 
cies in  the  genus  is  8.  luberoeum,  which  is 
described  at  length  under  its  more  familiar 
name,  Potato  (which  see).  8.  mdonffenot  or 
Egg  Plant  of  our  gardens,  "Aubergine"  of 
the  French,  is  a  valued  article  of  food  in  its 
season,  and  the  berries  of  several  other  spe- 
cies are  edible.  8.  Dulcamara,  with  oval  red 
berries,  and  8.  niarwn,  with  globular  black 
berries,  are  the  bittersweet  and  common 
Nightshade  of  our  hedges  and  roadsides,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  poisonous.  Several  of  the 
species  are  desirable  for  ornamental  purposes. 
a,  Jasminoidea  is  a  valuable  green-nouse 
climber,  producing,  with  but  little  trouble, 
an  immense  number  of  axillary  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers  nearly  all  season.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  suitable  to  train  on  a  back 
wall  or  on  pillars  or  rafters.  8.  Cfapaicaatrum, 
8.  Piseudo-capsicumt  8.  cUiaivm,  8.  HenderwmH, 
and  others  are  popular  plants  for  green-house 
or  house  decoration  when  covered  with  their 
bright  colored  berries.  8.  marginatum,  8. 
War9oewtC9U  and  8.  robustum  are  very  showy 
large-leaved  plants,  and  are  valuable  for  sub- 
tropical decoration.  A  large  number  of  other 
species  have  been  Introduced,  and  many  of 
them  are  useful  on  account  of  their  ornamen- 
tal appearance.  The  annuals,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  other  species,  may  be  readily 
raised  from  seeds.  Those  which  bear  tubers 
may  be  readily  Increased  thereby,  and  the 
stove  and  green-house  shrubby  sorts  may 
generally  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  Out 
of  twenty  tuber-bearing  species  which  have 
been  named,  J.  G.  Baker,  in  the  *' Journal  of 
the  Linnean  Society,"  vol.  xx.,  is  of  opinion 
*'that  six,  viz.,  8.  tuberoBum,  8,  MagtiOt  8. 
Oommeraonit  8.  cardiophyllum,  8,  Jameaii  and 
8.  oxycarpum,  possess  a  fair  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct  species  in  a  broad  sense." 

Sola'ria.  Named  in  honor  of  Franciaci  de  Bofja 
8olar,  an  eminent  Ohilian  mathematician. 
Nat.  Ord.  Liliace4B. 

8,  Mieraioidea,  the  only  species  introduced, 
is  a  remarkable,  green- house,  bulbous  plant, 
with  small  green  flowers.  Introduced  from 
Chili  in  1871.  It  is  seldom  found  in  cultiva- 
tion except  In  botanical  collections,  and  Is 
increased  by  seeds  or  offsets. 

Soldane'lla.  A  diminutive  of  aolidua,  a  shil- 
ling ;  shape  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Primw- 
laScR, 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  little  alpine 
plants,  very  suitable  for  rock-work.  They 
are  half-hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
purple  or  blue  flowers,  natives  of  Switzerland. 
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They  will  not  stand  the  hot,  dry  ireather  of 
this  country  unless  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  them  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Propa- 
gated by  division  or  from  seeds. 

fito'lea.  Green  Violet.  In  honor  of  W.  86U, 
author  of  an  essay  on  the  genus  Menika.  Nat 
Ord.  VtoIooecB. 

8,  concolorj  the  only  known  species,  is  com- 
mon in  woods  from  New  York  southward. 
Syn.  lonidium, 

Soleno'phora.  From  aolen,  a  tube,  and  phsrem, 
to  bear;  in  allusion  to  the  tubular  form  of 
the  corolla.    Nat.  Ord.  GeaneraceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  plant-stove,  evergreen, 
pubescent  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico.  8. 
eoocinea  forms  a  neat  plant,  bearing  showy, 
bright  scarlet  flowers  In  the  axlLs  of  the 
leaves.  5.iZ7rulIicAeriaiMi  is  a  handsome  plant 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  orange  color  marked 
with  purple,  and  large,  broadly-eUiptlc,  heavy 
leaves,  a  foot  or  more  long,  borne  on  long 
petioles.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  Gloxinia.   Syn.  Arctocalyx, 

SoUda'ga  Golden  Bod.  From  aolidare^  to 
unite ;  alluding  to  its  supposed  healing  prop- 
erties.   Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB, 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy,  herba- 
ceous perennials,  inaigenous  to  and  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States,  only  one 
species  being  found  in  Asia  or  Europe.  The 
beauty  of  the  plant  would  warrant  its  cultiva- 
tion, had  not  Nature's  hand  rendered  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

So'llTa.  Named  In  honor  of  Richard  Boraman 
8ouy,  a  vegetable  physiologist  and  anatomist 
Nat.  Ord.  jNuoaporacea. 

A  small  genus  of  slender,  twining,  ever- 
green shrubs  of  much  beauty.  Their  leaves 
are  narrow,  quite  smooth,  of  a  deep,  glossy 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  paler  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  deep  blue,  and  pro- 
duced in  terminal  cymes  or  clusters  of  ftt>ni 
six  to  ten  flowers  each.  Though  properly 
green-house  plants,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
summer  flowering  in  the  open  tK>rder.  8. 
heUrophyUa,  typical  of  the  genus,  is  a  native 
of  the  Swan  Biver  countrv,  where  all  the 
species  are  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  sent  to  England  in  1836.  It 
is  Increased  either  by  cuttings  or  from  seed, 
the  latter  being  preferable.  All  the  species 
are  hardy  from  Virginia  southward. 

Solomon's  BeaL  8ee  PolygonaiummuUyhrum, 

Solomon's  BeaL    False.    See  8mHacina, 

So'nohus.  Sow  Thistle.  From  atrnphom^  hol- 
low ;  the  stems  are  hollow.  Nat  Ord.  Om»- 
poaita. 

The  more  common  species  of  this  genus  are 
coarse,  roadside  weeds,  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope. One  or  two  species  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, from  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles,  are 
very  ornamental.  They  are,  however,  rarely 
cultivated. 

Soneri'la.  From  8oolli-8oneriMa,  the  Khassee 
name  of  one  of  the  species.  Nat  Ord.  Jlelos- 
tomaceoB, 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  East  Indian 
plants,  remarkable  in  the  order  for  having  all 
the  several  parts  of  their  flowers  in  whorN  of 
three,  or  trimerous,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
The  plants  are  mostly  herbaceous,  though 
sometimes  sub-shrubby,  and  of  variable  habit ; 
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some  with  and  others  without  stems;  some 
glabrous  and  others  hirsute ;  and  some  with 
different  kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same  plant. 
Their  flowers  are  mostly  purple  or  violet,  Dome 
on  a  scaphoid  or  boat-like  raoeme.  Some  of 
the  hot-house  species  are  beautiful  plants.  8. 
Hmdenoni  and  Its  varieties,  and  a.  maraarir 
tacea,  with  their  handsomely  marked  foliage, 
are  the  most  desirable.  They  require  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  to  succeed  well,  and  grow 
best  In  a  soil  composed  chiefly  of  le€if  mould 
and  sand.    Propagated  by  cuttings  and  from 
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Boniiera'tla.  Named  in  honor  of  Pierre  8on- 
neraif  a  botanical  traveler  and  collector. 
Nat.  Ord.  MyrtaceoB. 

A  genus  of  very  glabrous  shrubs  or  small 
trees  inhabiting  the  coast  regions  of  India 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
All  the  species  have  opposite,  entire  leaves, 
without  dots,  and  large,  usually  solitary,  ter- 
minal flowers.  Dr.  McClellana,  in  his  **  Be- 
port  on  the  Teak  Forests  of  Peru,"  states 
that  the  Kambala,  8.  apetdla,  is  found 
throughout  the  Sunderbunds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  south  as  Bangoon, 
and  that  its  strong,  hard,  close-grained  wood 
is  used  at  Calcutta  for  making  packing-cases 
for  beer  and  wine.  Several  ornamental  spe- 
cies have  been  Introduced,  and  are  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  ripen  freely,  or  by  cuttings. 

Ctophc/ra.  Altered  from  aophera,  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  leguminous  tree.  Nat.  Ord.  Legu- 
minoscB. 

A  genus  of  deciduous  trees,  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  green  house  evergreens. 
8ophora  Japowica,  the  Chinese  or  Japan- 
ese Pagoda  Tree,  is  a  medium-sized  tree, 
grows  freely,  and  produces  its  large  bunches 
of  cream-colored  flowers  in  August  and  Sep^ 
tember.  The  drooping  Sophora,  however, 
though  only  considered  a  variety  of  the 
tree,  is  very  distinct.  It  Is  a  trailing  shrub, 
sending  out  shoots  six  feet  or  eight  feet  long 
In  a  single  season ;  and  when  it  is  grafted  on 
a  stock  of  8.  Japonica,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  these  long,  sweeping  shoots,  the  bark 
of  which  is  a  bright  green,  have  a  peculiarly 
graceful  appearance.  The  Sophora  will  grow 
In  any  soil,  but  a  poor  one  suits  it  better 
than  a  rich  one ;  its  leaves  seldom  drop,  even 
in  the  driest  seasons. 

Sophronl'tiB.  From  6ophrona,  modest;  refer- 
ring to  the  pretty  little  flowers  of  the  original 
species.    Nac.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

Pretty  little  epiphytes,  having  a  creeping 
stem,  which  should  be  attached  to  a  block  of 
wood,  on  which  the  root  soon  securely  fastens 
itself.  The  leaves  are  sessile  and  compnra- 
tlvely  small,  while  the  flowers,  especially 
those  of  8,  grandiflorat  are  large  and  very 
handsome,  of  a  rich  orange-red,  marked  with 
darker  bars.  The  plants  should  have  the 
treatment  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  CaUleyat  and 

.  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators. The  various  species  included  in  this 
genus  are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  were  flrst 
Introduced  in  1827. 

So'rbns.  The  generic  name  given  by  Linneeus  to 
the  Mountain  Ash,  or  Bowan-tree,  the  culti- 
vated Service-tree,  and  a  few  others,  which. 
by  their  pinnate  leaves  more  than  anything' 
else,  appear  to  differ  from  Pyru»,  Modern 
botanists  now  refer  them  to  Pyrus,  which  see. 
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So'rgliuxn.    From  8orghi,  its  Indian  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  €hraminacem» 

A  genus  of  strong-growing,  reed-like 
grasses,  chiefly  represented  in  tiiifi  country 
by  8.  saccharntwn,  our  well-known  Broom 
Com,  a  native  of  India,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1759.  The  intro- 
duction of  Broom  Com  into  this  country  as 
an  agricultural  product  is  attributed  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  He  is  said  to  have  accidentally 
seen  an  imported  whisk  of  com  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  ex- 
amining it  as  a  curiosity,  found  a  seed,  which 
he  planted,  and  from  that  single  seed  has 
sprung  this  important  article  of  agriculture 
and  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  This 
species  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the 
manufacture  of  brooms ;  the  seed  is,  however, 
valued  highly  for  feeding  to  sheep,  cattle  and 
fowls.  The  seed  crop  is  a  precarious  one, 
often  completely  falling,  being  injured  by  the 
frost  before  it  is  ripe.  The  crop  is  usually 
harvested  before  the  seed  is  fairly  ripe ;  hence 
there  is  considerable  loss  in  that  way.  The 
seed  crop  is,  however,  only  a  secondary  mat- 
ter, and  the  proflt  that  accrues  from  the  seed 
is  regarded  an  extra  dividend  on  the  proflts 
of  the  farm.  8.  musre  is  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  or  Imphee,  a  species  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  France  in  1866,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Patent  Office  Department  at 
Washington,  but  more  extensively  by  an  en- 
terprising publisher  in  New  York  as  a  premium 
to  his  subscribers  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  our  Nor&em 
States,  which  its  advocates  said  could  be  done 
more  profltably  than  sugar  was  produced  at 
the  South  from  the  ordinary  cane.  The  Abo- 
litionists at  the  North,  who  could  not  consci- 
entiously use  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
were  pcurticularly  active  in  introducing  Sor- 
ghum, and  were  greatly  disappointed  when 
they  found  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  was  not 
to  be  lessened  by  tlie  withdrawal  from  the 
South  of  one  of  Its  most  profltable  Industries. 
8.vulgar6i  another  species,  is  the  grand  Millet 
of  Arabia,  known  here  as  Durraor  Doura,  and 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  southern  Europe,  China  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  Is  extensively  grown  and  much 
esteemed  as  food  for  laborers,  and  is  called  in 
the  latter  country  Negro  Guinea  Com.  It  is 
also  grown  extensively  as  a  forage  plant.  8. 
halapenae,  a  handsome  species  from  southern 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  Syria,  etc.,  is  most 
attractive  when  in  flower  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, the  Inflorescence  consisting  of  a  dense 
panicle  of  purplish,  awned  flowers.  It  is  a 
most  suitable  plant  for  groups  or  isolated 
specimens.  It  is  now  naturalized  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States  where  it  is  known  as 
Guinea  Grass,  Cuba  Grass,  and  more  gener- 
ally as  Johnson  Grass,  which  see.  S,  eer- 
nuium  is  also  grown  there,  and  is  known  as 
Drooping  Sorghum  and  Pampas  Bice.  All 
the  species  are  grown  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  common  field  com.  The  cultivation  of 
Sorghum  for  the  production  of  sugar  and 
syrup  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
within  a  few  years  past,  and  many  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  continue  to  be  made, 
with  various  kinds  of  Sorghum,  to  ascertain 
not  only  their  adaptability  to  particular  soils 
and    localities,    but   their    sugar-producing 
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capacity.  The  *'  Beport  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture"  for  1879,  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting and  Instructive  report  from  the 
chemisUof  the  department,  giving  the  results 
not  only  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  four  lead- 
ing kinds  of  Sorghum,  as  grown  on  the  ex- 
perimental grounds,  but  also  the  quantity  of 
sugar  and  syrup  extracted  from  each  kind. 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  many  very  use- 
ful tables.  Believing  the  matter  of  this 
report  to  be  valuable  to  those  interested  in 
the  culture  of  Sorghum,  we  have  condensed  a 
portion  of  it,  and  herewith  present  it :  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  (1879)  there  have  been 
made  several  series  of  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  development  of 
sugar  in  the  juices  of  several  varieties  of  Sor- 
ghum, Maize  and  Pearl  Millet.  These  inves- 
tigations appear  to  demonstrate  that  there 
exists  little  difference  between  the  various 
kinds  of  Sorghum  as  sugar-producing  plants ; 
and,  what  is  quite  a  surprising  result,  each  of 
them  is,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rich  in  sugar  as 
the  very  best  of  Sugar-cane.  It  is  a  matter, 
also,  of  extreme  practical  importance  that  this 
maximum  content  of  sugar  is  maintained  for 
a  long  period,  and  affords  sufficient  time  to 
work  up  a  large  crop.  Another  result  of 
these  investigations  has  been  to  satisfactorily 
explain  the  cause  of  repeated  failure  in  the 
production  of  sugar  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  to  give  the  assurance  that, 
in  the  future,  such  failure  need  not  attend 
this  industry.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  the  above  points,  the  results  obtained  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  out-of-door  experiments 
are  appended.  The  varieties  of  Sorghum 
grown  and  subjected  to  continuous  investi- 
gation during  the  season  were  Early  Amber, 
White  Liberian,  Chinese  and  Honduras,  and 
the  Pearl  Millet.  Besides  the  above  there 
were  made  very  many  examinations  of  other 
specimens  of  Siorghums  and  Corn-stalks;  all 
the'results  of  which  only  conflnned  the  gen- 
eral principles  above  stated,  y|ik.>  th^  prac- 
tical equality  and  great  value  of  every  variety 
of  this  plant.  The  Early  Amber  Sorghum  is 
the  favorite  variety  with  planters  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Northwest.  What  is  now  called 
the  Minnesota  Early  Amber  Cane  is  claimed 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  Early  Amber 
varieties  grown  formerly  in  different  parts  of 
Minnesota,  by  Hon.  Seth  M.  Kenny  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Miller,  of  that  State.  Acting  on  the 
theory  that  cane  in  a  high  latitude  will  degen- 
erate if  grown  otmtinuously  from  its  own 
seed,  these  gentlemen  selected  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  seed  from  their  own  crops  and  sent 
them  to  a  southern  latitude  to  be  grown.  The 
seed  product  of  this  southern  growth  was 
returned  to  Minnesota.  By  this  idtemation 
of  seed,  and  by  other  intelligent  processes  of 
culture,  tliey  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  new  and  permanent  variety,  which  they 
claim  to  be  more  productive  in  weight  of  cane 
and  to  contain  a  higher  per  cent,  of  saccha- 
rine matter  than  any  other  grown  in  that 
State.  This  claim  needs  to  be  substantiated 
by  more  careful  and  extended  observations 
before  it  can  be  said  to  be  fully  established. 
Messrs.  Kenny  and  Miller  describe  the  Early 
AmberOane  as  presenting  "the  characteristics 
of  both  Sorgho  and  Imphee."  By  Sorgho  they 
mean  the  Chinese  Sorgho,  and  by  Imphee  the 
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white  Liberian  and  its  kindred  African  varie- 
ties. The  Early  Amber  receives  its  name 
from  its  early  ripening  and  from  the  bright 
amber  color  which  characterizes  its  syrup 
when  properly  made.  The  Early  Amber  Cane 
on  the  department  grounds  did  not  grow  quite 
so  tall  as  the  White  Liberian.  Its  seed-heads 
were  of  moderate  fullness  and  of  very  dark 
color.  The  Chinese  Sorghum  grew  on  the 
department  grounds  to  about  the  same  height 
as  the  Early  Amber.  Its  seed-heads  are 
fuller  and  more  compact,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble a  head  of  Sumac ;  hence  the  synonym, 
* '  Sumao  Cane. "  It  is  also  known  as ' '  Chinese 
Cane."  The  White  Liberian  Sorghum  Is 
rather  taller  than  the  Early  Amber.  The 
stalk  curves  at  the  top,  leaving  the  head  pen- 
dant; hence  the  synonym,  "Gooseneck."  The 
seed-heads  are  shorter,  more  compact  and  of 
lighter  color  than  the  Early  Amber.  The 
Honduras  Sorghum  grows  about  one-half 
taller  than  either  of  the  above  varieties.  Its 
seed-top  is  reddish-brown  and  spreading; 
hence  the  synonym,  '*Sprangle  Top."  It  is 
also  called  **  Mastodon,"  and  **  Honey  Cane." 
The  results  of  an  analysis  of  each  of  the 
plants  in  the  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment show  that  the  amount  of  glucose  (or  un- 
crystallizable  sugar)  diminishes,  and  the 
amount  of  sucrose  (or  true  cane  sugar)  in- 
creases. It  may  also  be  observed  that  the 
plants  differ  widely  in  the  date  when  the 
sucrose  is  at  its  maximum,  but  are  alike  in 
this,  that  this  maximum  is  attained  at  about 
the  same  degree  of  development  of  the  plant, 
viz.,  at  full  maturity,  as  indicated  by  the  hard, 
dry  seed,  and  the  appearance  of  offshoots 
from  the  upper  Joints  of  the  stalk.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  the  heavy  frost  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  which  wae  sufficient  to  produce  one- 
half  inch  of  ice,  did  not  cause  any  marked 
diminution  of  sugar.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, analyses  were  made  of  three  varieties 
of  Sugar-cane  received  from  Louisiana,  which 
arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  doubtless 
fairly  represented  the  average  character  of 
this  famous  sugar-plant.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  results  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  since  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
secure  in  each  case  specimen  stalks  for  exam- 
ination in  the  laboratory,  the  development  of 
which  in  every  case  corresponded  to  the  date 
when  the  plant  was  cut,  and,  therefore,  it 
doubtless  happened  that  plants  taken  from 
the  same  row  upon  September  16,  for  exam- 
ple, were  in  reality  no  further  developed  than 
those  selected  a  week  earlier ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  several  series  of  the  analyses  are 
convincing,  as  showing  the  rate  and  progress 
of  development  of  sacchaidne  matter  in  the 
plant.  The  analyses  of  the  several  Sorghums 
under  date  of  October  29,  were  made  after 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  hard  frost, 
sufficient  to  have  formed  ice  one-half  inch  in 
thickness,  and  this  cold  weather  continued 
for  four  days  before  this  examination  was 
made.  There  appeared  to  be  no  diminution 
of  sucrose  in  either  of  the  stalks  examined, 
and  no  increase  of  glucose,  as  the  result  of 
this  freezing  and  continued  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature.  An  examination  was  made  on 
the  8th  of  November,  after  a  few  days  of  warm 
weather  had  followed  this  cold  spell,  and  the 
influence  of  this  subsequent  thaw  was  notloe- 
able  in  the  diminution  of  sucrose  and  the  in- 
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erease  of  glucose' in  each  speoimen  examined. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  effect  of 
cold,  even  protracted,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  tne  canes,  but  that  they  should  be 
speedily  worked  up  after  freezing  and  before 
they  have  again  thawed  out.  This  is  a  matter 
of  such  practical  importance  that  some  exper- 
iments should  be  made  to  learn  whether  the 
syrup  prepared  from  the  Juice  of  frozen  cane, 
differs  from  that  prepared  from  cane  not 
frozen,  but  in  other  respects  of  like  quality. 
The  £arly  Amber,  Chinese,  Liberian  and 
Honduras  Sorghums  and  the  Pearl  Millet  ex- 
amined, mentioned  as  having  been  grown 
upon  the  department  grounds,  were  all  planted 
the  same  day.  May  15,  1879.  The  relative 
weights  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sorghum 
experimented  upon  are  as  follows : 

Ponnda. 

Xftrly  Amber,  ayermge  of  iOstalln 1.T8 

White  Liberijui.  ayermge  of  88  ttalka 1.80 

CO&lneae,  averAge  of  36  stalkB  3.00 

HosdaiM,  areiBge  of  10  etalka 8.M 

Since  these  were  all  grown  side  bv  side,  and 
upon  land  presumably  of  equal  fertility,  it 
will  afford  the  data  for  calculating  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  each  variety  to  be  grown  per 
acre.  For  more  clearly  presenting  the  facts 
developed  by  the  examination  of  the  four 
kinds  of  Sorghum,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Early  Amber  and  Liberian  correspond  in 
their  development,  being  almost  identical, 
and  yet  clearly  distinct  varieties.  It  may 
also  be  stated,  that  while  these  two  vaiieties 
attain  a  content  of  sugar  in  their  Juices  equal 
to  the  average  content  in  the  Juice  of  Sugar- 
cane by  the  middle  of  August,  the  Chinese 
does  not  reach  this  condition  until  the  last  of 
September,  while  the  Honduras  does  not 
reach  this  point  until  the  middle  of  October. 
After  having  attained  approximately  the  max- 
imum content  of  sugar,  this  condition  is 
maintained  for  a  long  period,  affording  ample 
time  to  work  up  the  crop.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that,  had  the  season  been  longer.  It 
would  have  been  found  that  the  Chinese  and 
Honduras,  having  once  attained  this  full  de- 
velopment, of  sugar,  would  also  have  retained 
it ;  but  the  heavy  frosts  and  subsequent  warm 
weather,  which  happened  about  November 
24th,  caused  a  rapid  diminution  of  sucrose  in 
each  varietv,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
glucose.  The  converse  of  what  is  found  true 
of  the  sucrose  is  true  as  to  the  development 
of  the  glucose,  and  a  minimum  quantity,  once 
attained.  Is  continued  a  long  time,  and  this 
minimum  is  quite  as  low  as  the  average 
amount  found  present  in  the  sugar-canes.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  results  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  entirely  exact,  but  the  general  fact  is,  with- 
out doubt,  true.  An  average  of  all  the  exam- 
inations made  of  these  four  Sorghums  during 
the  periods  when  they  were  suitable  for  cut- 
tings, gives  the  following  results :  Early  Am- 
ber, from  August  13th  to  October  29th  inclu- 
Bive,  fifteen  analyses,  extending  <iver  seventy- 
eight  days,  14.6  per  cent,  sucrose.  Liberian, 
from  August  13th  to  October  a9th  inclusive, 
thirteen  analyses,  extending  over  seventy- 
eight  days,  13.8  per  cent,  sucrose.  Chinese, 
from  September  13th  to  October  29th  inclu- 
sive, seven  analyses,  extending  over  forty-six 
days,  13.8  per  cent,  sucrose.  Honduras,  from 
October  14th  to  October  29th  inclusive,  three 
analyses,  extending  over  sixteen  days,  14.6 
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per  cent,  sucrose.  Besides  the  investigations 
above  mentioned,  there  have  been  made 
thirty-five  experiments  in  making  sugar  from 
Corn-stalks,  Sorghums,  Pearl  Millet,  etc.,  in 
all  of  which  there  have  been  used  over  twenty- 
three  tons  of  stalks.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  has  been  to  fully  confirm  all  the 
experiments  not  only  of,  the  previous  year, 
but  also  to  help  towards  the  solution  of  cer- 
tain questions  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance. In  every  case  it  has  been  found  that 
the  quality  of  the  syrup  obtained  has  been 
precisely  such  as  the  previous  analysis  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Juice  used  made  pi'obable. 
An  average  of  the  nine  best  syrups  obtained 
showed  a  percentage  of  Cane  sugar  present 
equal  to  92.7  of  the  amount  originally  present 
in  the  Juice,  while  an  average  of  the  nine 
poorest  (i.  e.,  containing  the  lowest  percentage 
of  Cane  sugar^  showed  a  percentage  of  Cane 
sugar  present  equal  to  90.1  of  the  amount 
present  in  the  Juice.  This  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
sugar  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  such 
conclusion  would  be  quite  erroneous.  An  ex- 
periment was  also  made  to  determine  whether 
splitting  the  canes  before  they  were  passed 
through  the  mill  would  increase  the  percent- 
age of  Juice  obtained  from  the  stalks.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  butt  ends  of  Honduras 
Sorghum  were  split  lengthwise,  and  then 
passed  through  the  mill.  Another  parcel  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  butts  of  tne  same 
variety  of  Sorghum,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
the  previous  lot,  was  passed  through  the  mill 
without  splitting  them.  The  results  obtained 
were  as  follows :  Percentage  of  Juice  obtained 
from  split  stalks,  54  per  cent. ;  percentage  of 
Juice  obtained  from  unsplit  stalks,  57  per 
cent. ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  this 
case  at  least  the  previous  splitting  of  the 
stalks  occasioned  an  appreciable  loss  in  Juice. 
A  few  of  the  experiments  made  give  a  reason- 
able basis  for  estimating  the  probable  yield 
of  syrup  and  sugar  to  the  acre ;  and,  there- 
fore, an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar.  Below  is  a  tabulated  result 
of  a  few  of  the  experiments  from  stalks  grown 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  department.  These 
stalks  were  grown  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  in  drills,  and  although  a  good  crop,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  upon  good  land,  tiie  esti- 
mated yield  to  the  acre  could  be  obtained : 
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88.737 

3,472 

3.600 

89.416 

3.100 

3.6J6 

66,1S1 

8,603 

6,168 

05.000 

1.840 

8.138 

17.M0 

1.166 

|5 


8,878 
8.788 
8.661 
7.687 
4,866 
1.807 


The  first  and  second  columns  give  the  re- 
sults actually  secured,  but  the  several  Juices 
were  not  in  their  best  condition.  The  third 
column  is  the  amount  of  syrup  the  same 
weight  of  stalks  would  have  yielded  had  they 
been  cut  at  the  proper  time.  The  Juice  ob- 
tained from  the  stalks  by  the  imperfect  means 
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at  oommand  of  the  department  was  little  more 
than  half  the  amount  present  In  the  stalks. 
The  fourth  column  represents  the  results 
attainable  by  the  use  of  a  mill  that  would 
give  70  per  cent,  of  Juice  from  the  stalks,  a 
result  which  is  possible,  and  which  is  claimed 
by  manufacturers  of  mills.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  when  the  present  industry  shall  have 
secured  the  employment  of  the  capital  and 
soientiflo  ability  which  have  developed  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  even  these  results,  which 
may  appear  extravagant  to  many,  will  be 
assured."  There  is  much  more  of  this  report, 
but  so  intimately  connected  with  large  tabu- 
lar statements  that  the  two  could  not  be  sep- 
arated, and  the  tables  are  too  large  to  be 
transferred  to  these  colums.  We  therefore 
suggest  to  all  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
Sorghum  to  procure  this  report.  It  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  them  In  helping  to  deter- 
mine many  points  relating  to  culture  and  the 
manufacture  of  syrup  and  sugar. 

Sort  The  name  given  to  the  patches  of  spore 
cases  found  on  Ferns. 

BorreL    See  Humes. 

Sorrel  Tree.  OxydendBran  {Andromtda)  arbo- 
rsiim. 

Sorrel    Wood.    See  Oxalis  AeetoeeUa. 

Sorro^nrfal  Tree.  A  common  name  for  NycUu^ 
ikeB  arbor-trisHa. 

Soula'ngla.  In  honor  of  SouUmge  Bodtn,  an 
eminent  nurseryman  near  Paris.  Nat.  Ord. 
RKamnaeea, 

A  name  proposed  by  Brogniart  to  separate 
some  species  of  PhiUica  as  a  distinct  genus, 
but  the  characters  given  have  not  proved  suf- 
ficiently constant  for  its  adoption. 

Soar  Gtourd.  A  common  name  for  AdanBonia 
digUata, 

Sour  Gkim  Tree.    See  Ny88a. 

Sour  Sop  or  Custard  Apple.    See  Anona. 

South  Aftloan  YeUow  "Wood.  Podo  carpus 
eUmgcUa, 

Southem^iTOod.  Ariemeaia  AhroUmum,  This 
is  an  old,  well-known  plant,  found  in  almost 
every  garden.  It  is  grown  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  which  are  somewhat  similar  to 
wormwood.  It  may  be  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  which  root  very  readily  in  early 
summer  and  grow  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil. 

Bow-hretid.    See  Oy<^amen  EuropcBum. 

Sow-thistle.    See  Sai^ikus. 

fito'werbse'a.  Named  in  honor  of  J,  E.  Sowerby, 
an  eminent  botanical  artist.  Nat.  Ord.  lA- 
liaoeA. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  tufted,  peren- 
nial plants  with  fibrous  roots,  natives  of 
Austndia.  8.  jtmcea  and  8.  lax^olia  are  in 
cultivation,  but  are  only  of  botanical  Interest. 

Sowing.  Is  one  of  the  operations  of  the  gar- 
den that  it  is  easy  to  give  instructions  in ;  and 
if  they  are  carefully  followed,  there  need 
nevet  be  failure.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which 
should  be  as  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pul- 
verized by  plowing  and  harrowing,  digging  or 
raking,  as  its  nature  will  admit,  care  being 
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taken  that  it  is  worked  when  in  that  state,  that 
is,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet.  If  too  dry, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  of  a  dayev  nature,  it 
cannot  well  be  got  in  the  proper  friable  condi- 
tion without  an  unusual  amount  of  labor; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  wet,  it  clogs  and 
bakes,  and  becomes  so  hard  that  the  air  can- 
not penetrate,  leaving  it  in  a  condition  from 
which  good  results  cannot  be  obtained.  We 
have  seen  stiff,  clayey  land  that  has  shown 
bad  results  for  years  after,  by  being  plowed 
and  harrowed  while  too  wet.  Another  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  before  sowing  seeds,  is  to 
have  the  surface  as  smooth  and  level  as  possi- 
ble. Seeds  can  either  be  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  and  for  all  garden  operations  the  sow- 
ing is  mostly  done  in  drills.  If  sowing  such 
vegetables  as  Parsnips,  Onions,  Beets  or  Car- 
rots is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  the  use  of 
the  Seed  Drill  (which  see)  will  save  seed  and 
labor ;  but  If  for  ordinaij  garden  use,  it  had 
better  be  done  by  hand.  If  only  a  small  quan- 
tity is  wanted,  the  drills  can  be  made  with  a 
hoe ;  but  if  larger,  a  simple  implement  known 
as  a  Marker  (which  see)  had  better  be  used. 
It  is  often  given  as  a  rule,  that  seeds  should 
be  covered  with  soil  only  as  deep  as  their  own 
bulk ;  but  this  rule  can  hardly  be  followed  in 
our  dry  climate,  as  many  kinos  would  dry  up 
or  shrivel  with  such  a  slight  covering.  As  an 
example.  Onion  or  Oarrot  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch,  while  Beans 
or  Peas  should  be  covered  from  two  to  tliree 
inches.  For  the  sowing  of  Flower  seeds,  see 
<*  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Soeds.*'  But  the 
most  important  matter  of  all  in  sowing  seeds 
in  the  open  ground  Is,  that  they  be  properly 
firmed  in  the  solL  A  simple  way  is  to  tread 
the  rows,  after  the  seed  is  sown,  with  the  feet. 
This  is  detailed  fully  below. 

Thb  Ubb  of  thb  Fbbt  in  PiiAKtino  Ain> 
Sowing.  The  following  article  was  read  by  us 
before  the  "Association  of  American  Nur- 
serymen," at  Chicago,  in  1883.  As  it  is  a  mat> 
ter  of  such  vital  importance,  we  make  no 
apology  for  its  introduction : 

It  may  be  useless  to  throw  out  any  sugges- 
tions in  relation  to  horticultural  operations  to 
such  a  body  of  practical  men  as  is  now  before 
me.  Tet  1  candidly  admit  that,  although  I 
have  been  extensively  engaged  in  gardening 
operations  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
did  not  fully  realize,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
full  importance  of  how  indispensable  it  was  to 
use  the  f«*et  in  the  operations  of  sowing  and 
planting. 

For  some  years  past  I  have,  in  writing  on 
gardening  matters,  insisted  upon  the  great 
importance  of  "firming"  the  soil  over  the 
seeds  after  sowing,  especially  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  or  likely  to  become  so.  I  know  of  no 
operation  of  more  importance  in  either  the 
farm  or  garden,  and  I  trust  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  be  read  and  rememi>ered  by 
every  one  not  yet  aware  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  practice.  I  say  "vast  impor- 
tance," for  the  loss  to  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  community,  from  the  habit  of 
loosely  sowing  seeds  or  planting  plants  In  hot 
and  dry  soils,  is  of  a  magnitude  which  few  will 
believe,  until  they  have  witnessed  it ;  and  it  is 
a  loss  aU  the  more  to  be  regretted,  when  we 
know  that  by  "firming**  the  soil  around  the 
seed  or  pl&rt:  tiiere  is,  in  most  cases,  a  cer- 
tain preventive. 
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Partioularly  In  the  sowing  of  seeds,  I  con- 
sider tlie  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  that 
It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  told ;  for 
the  loss  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
community,  by  the  neglect  of  the  simple 
operation  of  firming  the  soil  around  the  seed, 
must  amount  to  many  millions  annually.  For 
the  mischief  done  is  not  confined  only  to  the 
less  important  garden  operations,  but  even 
Ck>m,  Ootton,  Wheat,  Turnips,  and  other 
important  crops  of  the  farm  often  fail,  in  hot 
and  dry  soils,  by  being  sown  without  being 
firmed  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  dry  air 
shriveling  or  drying  the  seeds.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  the  feet  is  impracticable  in  firming 
seeds  on  the  farm,  but  a  heavy  roller,  applied 
after  sowing,  is  an  absolute  necessity  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  Insure  per- 
fect germination.  From  the  middle  of  April 
to  nearly  the  end  of  May  of  this  year,  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  there  was  little  or  no 
rain.  Such  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City,  where  we  have 
hundreds  of  market  gardeners,  who  cultivate 
thousands  of  acres  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower 
and  Celery,  but  the  "dry  spring"  has  played 
sad  havoc  with  their  seed-beds.  Celery  is  not 
one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  Cabbage  and  Cauli- 
flower hardly  half,  and  this  failure  is  due  to 
no  other  cause  than  that  they  persist  in  sow- 
ing their  seeds  without  ever  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  firm  the  soil  by  rolling. 

We  sow  annually  about  four  acres  of  Celery, 
Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower  plants,  which  pro- 
duce probably  flve  millions  in  number,  and 
which  we  never  fail  to  sell  mostly  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood,  to  the  market  gar- 
deners, who  have,  many  of  them,  even  better 
facilities  than  we  have  for  raising  these 
plants,  if  they  would  only  do  as  we  do,  flrm 
the  seed  after  sowing,  which  is  done  thus : 

After  plowing,  harrowing,  and  leveling  the 
land  smoothly,  lines  are  drawn  by  the 
*'  marker, "  which  makes  a  furrow,  about  two 
inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart ;  after  the  man 
who  sows  the  seed  follows  another,  who,  with 
the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  presses  down  his 
full  weight  on  eveiy  inch  of  soil  in  the  drill 
where  the  seed  has  been  sown ;  the  rows  are 
then  lightly  leveled  longitudinally  with  the 
rake,  a  light  roller  is  passed  over  them,  and 
the  operation  is  done. 

By  this  method  our  crop  has  never  once 
failed,  and  what  is  true  of  Celery  and  Cabbage 
seed  is  nearly  true  of  all  other  seeds  requiring 
to  be  sown  during  the  late  spring  or  summer 
months. 

On  July  2d  of  1874,  as  an  experiment,  I  sow- 
ed twelve  rows  of  Sweet  Corn  and  twelve  rows 
of  Beets,  treading  In,  after  sowing,  every 
alternate  row  of  each.  In  both  cases,  those 
trod  in  came  up  in  four  days,  while  those  uii- 
firmed  remained  twelve  days  before  starting, 
and  would  not  then  have  germinated  hud  not 
rain  fallen,  for  the  soil  was  dry  as  dust  when 
the  seed  were  sown. 

The  result  was,  that  the  seeds  that  had  been 
trodden  in  grew  freely  from  the  start  and 
matured  their  crops  to  a  marketable  condition 
by  fall;  while  the  rows  unfirmed  did  not 
mature,  as  they  were  not  only  eight  days  later 
in  germinating,  but  the  plants  were  also,  to 
to  some  extent,  enfeebled  by  being  partially 
dried  in  the  loose,  dry  soil. 

This  experiment  was  a  most  useful  cme,  for 
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it  proved  that  a  Com  crop,  sown  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  as  late  as  July  2d,  could 
be  made  to  produce  **  roasting  ears  "  in  Octo- 
ber, when  they  never  fail  to  sell  freely  at  high 
rates,  but  the  crop  would  not  mature  unless 
the  seed  germinated  at  once,  and  which  would 
never  be  certain  at  that  dry  and  hot  season, 
unless  by  this  method. 

The  same  season,  in  August,  I  treated  seeds 
of  Turnip  and  Spinach  in  the  same  way. 
Those  trod  in  germinated  at  once  and  made 
an  excellent  crop,  while  those  unfirmed  germi- 
nated feebly,  and  were  eventually  nearly  all 
burned  out  by  a  continuance  of  dry,  hot  air 

Senetrating  through  the  loose  soil  to  the  ten- 
er  rootlets. 

Of  course,  this  rule  of  treading  in  or  firming 
seeds  after  sowing  must  not  be  blindly  fol- 
lowed. Very  early  in  spring  or  late  in  fall, 
when  the  soil  is  damp  and  there  is  no  danger 
from  heated,  dry  air,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
doing  so,  or  even  at  other  seasons  the  soil 
may  be  in  a  suitable  condition  to  sow,  and  yet 
be  too  damp  to  be  trodden  upon  or  rolled. 
In  such  cases  these  operations  may  not  be 
necessary  at  all,  for,  if  rainy  weather  ensue, 
the  seeds  will  germinate  of  course;  but  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  continued  drought, 
the  treading  or  rolling  may  be  done  a  week  or 
so  after  sowing,  if  it  is  at  such  a  season  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  seed  may  suiter 
from  the  dry,  hot  air. 

Another  very  important  advantage  gain- 
ed by  treading  in  the  seeds  is,  that  when  we 
have  crops  of  Beets,  Celery,  Turnips,  Spinach, 
or  anything  else  that  is  sown  in  rows,  the 
seeds  to  form  the  crop  come  up  at  once; 
while  the  seeds  of  the  weeds,  that  are  Just  as 
liable  to  perish  by  the  heat  as  are  those  of  the 
crop,  are  retarded.  Such  of  the  weed  seeds 
as  lie  in  the  space  between  the  rows  when  the 
soil  is  loose,  will  not  germinate  as  quickly  as 
those  of  the  crop  sown;  and  hence  we  can  cul- 
tivate between  the  rows  before  the  weeds  ger« 
minate  at  all. 

Now,  if  firming  the  soil  around  seed  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  influence  of  a  dry  and  hot 
atmosphere  is  a  necessity,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  even  more  so  in  the  case  of  plants  whose 
rootlets  are  even  more  sensitive  to  such  in- 
fluence than  the  dormant  seed. 

Experienced  professional  horticulturists, 
however,  are  less  likely  to  neglect  this  than 
to  neglect  in  the  case  of  seeds,  for  the  dam- 
age from  such  neglect  is  easier  to  be  seen,  and 
hence  better  understood  by  the  practical' 
nurseryman;  but  with  the  inexperienced 
amateur  the  case  is  different.  When  he  re- 
ceives his  package  of  trees  or  plants  from  the 
nurseryman,  he  handles  them  as  if  they  were 
glass ;  every  broken  twig  or  root  calls  forth  a 
complaint,  and  he  proceeds  to  plant  them, 
gingerly  straightening  out  each  root  and  sift- 
ing the  soil  around  them,  but  he  would  no 
more  stamp  down  that  soil  than  he  would 
stamp  on  the  soil  of  his  mother's  grave.  So 
the  plant,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  left  loose 
and  waggling ;  the  dry  air  penetrates  through 
the  soil  to  its  roots;  the  winds  shake  It;  it 
shrivels  up  and  fails  to  grow ;  and  then  come 
the  anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
nur8er3rman,  who  is  charged  with  selling  him 
dead  trees  or  plants. 

About  a  month  ago  I  sent  a  package  of  a 
dozen  Boses  by  mail  to  a  lady  in  Savannah. 
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She  wrote  me  a  woeful  story  last  week,  saying 
that,  though  the  Boses  had  arrived  seemingly 
all  right,  they  had  all  died  but  one,  and  what 
was  very  singular,  she  said,  the  one  that  lived 
was  the  one  that  Mr.  Jones  had  stepped  on, 
and  which  she  had  thought  sure  was  crushed 
to  deathy  for  Mr.  Jones  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds.  Now,  though  I  do  not  advise  any 
gentleman  of  two  hundred  pounds  putting 
his  brogan  on  the  top  of  a  tender  Bose*  plant 
as  a  practice  conducive  to  its  health,  yet,  if 
Mrs.  Jones  could  have  allowed  her  weighty 
lord  to  press  the  soil  against  the  root  of  each 
of  her  dozen  Boses,  I  much  doubt  if  &he 
would  now  have  to  mourn  their  loss. 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  many  of  us, 
who  have  been  workers  in  the  soil  for  a  gene- 
ration, how  some  of  the  simplest  methods  of 
culture  have  not  been  practiced  until  we  were 
nearly  done  with  life's  work. 

There  are  few  of  us  but  have  had  such  ex- 
perience ;  personally,  I  must  say  that  I  never 
pass  through  a  year  but  I  am  confounded  to 
find  that  some  operation  can  not  onlv  be 
quicker  done  but  better  done  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

These  improvements  loom  up  from  various 
causes,  but  mainly  from  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  our  employees  in  charge  of  special  de- 
partments, a  system  which  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  encouraffe. 

As  a  proof  of  uie  value  of  such  improve- 
ments which  have  led  to  simplifying  our  oper- 
ations, I  will  state  the  fact,  that  though  my 
area  of  green-house  surface  Is  now  more  than 
double  that  which  it  was  in  1870,  and  the  land 
used  in  our  florist's  business  one-third  more, 
yet  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  less  now 
than  in  1870,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 

auality  of  our  stock  is  infinitely  better  now 
tian  then. 

Whether  it  is  the  higher  price  of  labor  in 
this  country,  that  forces  us  into  labor-saving 
expedients,  or  the  interchange  of  opinions 
from  the  greater  number  of  nationalities  cen- 
treing here,  that  gives  us  broader  views  of 
culture,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state;  but  th-it 
America  is  now  selling  nearly  all  the  products 
of  the  greeu-house,  garden,  nursery,  and  farm, 
lower  than  is  done  in  Europe,  admits  of  no 
question ;  and  if  my  homely  suggestions  in 
this  matter  of  firming  the  soil  around  newly- 
planted  seeds  or  plants  will  in  any  degree 
assist  us  in  still  holding  to  the  front,  I  shall 
be  gratified. 

Soymi'dia  febrlfnga.  The  Bohuna  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  the  only  species  of  a  genus  of 
MeliacecBt  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  It 
forms  a  tall  tree  with  wood  resembling 
mahogany,  and  a  very  bitter  astringent  bark. 
On  the  Goromandel  coast  of  India,  it  is  known 
as  the  Bed- wood  Tree. 

Spadiz.  A  succulent  spike  bearing  many  ses- 
sile, closely  placed  fiowers ;  a  spike  inclosed 
in  a  spathe. 

Spanlflh  Bayonet  or  Spanish  Dagger.  A  popu- 
lar name  for  Yucca  aloifolia,  and  other  species. 

Spaniah  Blue-Bell,  or  Squill.    SdUa  Bispaniea, 

Spanish  Broom.    See  Spartium  jtmceum. 

Spanish  Chestnut.     Castanea  scUiva, 

Spanish  Lily.    See  HymenocaUia, 

Spanish  Oals.     Quercus  falcata. 

Spanish  Oyster  Plant.  See  Scolymua  Hispcmicus, 
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Spara'xiB.  From  aparaaaa,  to  tear;  alluding  to 
the  lacerated  spathes.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridaeem. 

This  genus  is  fast  rising  in  the  estimation 
of  both  the  florist  and  the  gardener.  Varie- 
ties, very  pleasing  in  color,  are  annually 
raised  in  Europe.  It  is  a  dwarf,  bulbous  fam- 
ily of  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pro- 
ducing flowers,  many  of  them  exceeding  two 
inches  across,  exceedingly  rich  and  beauti- 
ful in  their  coloring,  being  blotched,  spotted, 
flaked  and  varied  with  pure  white,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  purple  and  violet,  in  almost 
every  possible  manner.  They  are  more  oom- 
pact  and  dwarf  than  the  Ixla,  few  of  them 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  six  to  twelve 
inches,  and  they  succeed  best  planted  in  a 
frame  where  th^  can  have  a  slight  protection 
during  winter.  They  succeed  well  also  grown 
In  pots  in  a  cool  green-house.  The  bulbs 
should  be  potted  in  September,  and  kept 
under  a  bench  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 
they  should  be  given  light  and  water.  Three 
or  four  bulbs  may  be  put  into  a  five-inch  pot 
with  good  effect.  They  were  first  introduoed 
in  1811,  and  are  rapidly  inoreaaed  by  oCteets  or 
by  seeds. 

Sparga'nium.  Bur  Beed.  From  sparganon,  a 
fillet ;  because  of  the  ribbon-like  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  TyphctcetB. 

A  genus  of  marsh  plants,  of  which  the  Bur 
Beed  is  typical,  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  root  of  8.  ramomun  and  of 
8.  Mmplex-WBs  formerly  used  medicinally  under 
the  name  of  Rfidix  sparganH,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  snake  bites.  The  stem  has 
been  used  for  making  paper. 

Sparma'nnia.  In  honor  of  Dr.  A.  Spamuum,  a 
Swedish  botanist,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  voyage  around  the  world. 
Nat  Ord.  TUiaoecB. 

8.  Africana,  African  Hemp,  the  only  de- 
scribea  species  of  this  genus,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful, evergreen,  green-house  shrub,  introduoed 
into  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1790.  It  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
high,  with  long-stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  clothed  with  soft,  downy  and  pretty 
white  flowers  In  umbels.  8.  A.  flore-plenOt  is 
a  handsome  double  flowered  variety.  They 
are  old  favorites  in  the  green-house,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Sparrow  Grass.    A  corruption  of  Asparagus, 

Sparrowm.  Of  late  years  the  Sparrow  has  be- 
come a  bone  of  contention  with  farmers  and 
gardeners,  manv  contending  tiiat  they  were 
more  harmful  than  useful,  driving  away  by 
their  numbers  and  pugnacity  the  many  insec- 
tivorous birds,  as  the  Bobln,  Oriole,  etc., 
which  must  feed  on  insects  or  starve,  and  even 
urging  a  war  of  extermination  against  them. 
In  England  strenuous  efforts  have  for  many 
years  been  made  to  limit  their  number  by 
shooting  the  birds,  removing  the  eggs  and 
nests  where  accessible,  and  even,  in  some  sec- 
tions, by  putting  a  price  on  their  heads.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  many  of  us  can  remember  the 
disgusting  Measuring-worm  that  festooned 
the  shade  trees  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
other  cities,  some  twenty-fl  ve  years  ago.  These 
decreased  in  proportion  as  the  Sparrows  in- 
creased, and  the  trees  in  our  parks  and  streets 
are  now  almost  clear  of  their  ravages.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Bose  Slug.  Before  the 
Sparrow  got  so  plentiful  in  our  neighborhood 
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we  were  obliged  to  employ  a  number  of  boys 
for  weeks  during  the  summer  to  shake  off  and 
kill  the  Bose  Slug,  but  now,  hardly  one  of 
these  pests  Is  seen.  An  examination  of  the 
crop  of  a  Sparrow  killed  In  July  showed  that 
It  contained  Bose  Slugs,  Green  Fly,  and  the 
seeds  of  Ghlckweed  and  other  plants,  proving 
beyond  question  the  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
miscuous feeders. 

Bparti'na.  Cord  Grass.  From  igaarHnt,  a  cord 
made  from  broom.    Nat.  Ord.  (TromtnocecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  perennial  grasses, 
common  throughout  North  America,  and  some 
parts  of  Europe.  They  chiefly  inhabit  wet  or 
marshy  places.  Some  of  the  species  furnish 
a  valuable  fibre. 

Spa'rtiam.  Spanish  Broom.  From  «parfon, 
cordage ;  alluding  to  the  flexible  shoots.  Nat. 
Ord.  Legmmino&CR. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs, 
inhabiting  a  greater  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Some  of  the  species  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  English  gardens  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  growth 
is  like  that  of  the  common  broom,  but  the 
green  polished  twigs  are  terete  and  rush-like 
instead  of  angular.  The  handsome  yellow 
pea-flowers,  arranged  in  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  are  highly  perfumed  and  very 
attractive  to  bees.  A  double-flowered  variety 
is  in  cultivation.  A  number  of  the  species  are 
now  referred  to  QenisUi  and  CytieMs. 

Spatala'nthtis.  From  9oatak>8,  deilcate,  and 
tmUhoB,  a  flower.    Nat,  Ord.  JridooecB. 

A  very  rare  and  beautiful  Cape  bulb,  allied  to 
Trichonemiu  There  is  but  one  species  known, 
and  that  is  rare  in  its  own  country.  The 
flowers  are  red  with  a  yellow  and  black  star  in 
the  centre.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  frame, 
or  in  pots  In  the  green-house,  requiring  the 
same  culture  as  the  Zemk.  It  was  Introduced 
in  1825,  and  is  propagated  bv  ofteets.  This 
genus  is  now  included  under  RovMilea  by 
many  botanists. 

Spatlia'ntheum.  From  vpaihet  a  spathe,  and 
amUhoSf  a  flower ;  the  flowers  are  seated  on  the 
midrib  of  the  spiftthe.    Nat.  Ord.  ArtAdem, 

A  small  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  perennials, 
found  in  Africa  and  South  America.  8.  het- 
erandnan,  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  is  a 
very  singular  plant  producing  a  solitary, bright- 
green,  fleshy,  deeply  plnnatifld  leaf,  one  foot 
long  on  a  petiole  two  feet  long.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Africa  In  1876,  and  is  propagated 
by  division  of  the  tubers  or  by  offsets. 

Spathe.  A  broad  sheathing  leaf  enclosing 
flowers  arranged  on  a  spadix,  and  guarding 
them  while  young,  as  in  most  Palms,  Arums, 
etc. 

Spathe'lia.  A  genus  of  8imarvb€icecB,  compris- 
ing three  species  of  tall  and  showy  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  8.  Simplex^ 
the  May  Pole,  Mountain  Green,  or  Mountain 
Pride  of  the  West  Indies,  has  a  tall,  slender 
stem,  resembling  that  of  a  Palm,  with  red  flow- 
ers in  panicles  several  feet  long.  It  Is  the 
only  species  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  Is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Spathiphy'llnm.  From  spaihe,  a  spathe,  and 
phyUon,  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  the  leaf-like  spathe. 
Nat.  Ord.  ArcidetB, 

A  genus  comprising  over  twenty  species  of 
stenuess  herbs,  with   sheathing,   saggitate, 
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entire  leaves,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Some  of  the  smaller  species  such  as  8.  etmdi- 
dumr  8,  Patmi  and  a,  JlorUnmdum  are  useful 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  form  a  very 
effective  contrast  with  Anthuriums,  etc.  They 
require  a  moist  atmosphere  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  are  increased  by  division 
of  the  root-stock. 

Spatho'dea.  "From,  spaihe,  a  spathe ;  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  calyx.  Nat.  Ord.  Bigno- 
nicuxa. 

A  genus  of  very  showy  plants,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  western  Africa,  Trinidad, 
etc.  They  are  closely  allied  to  Bignonia  and 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  stove- 
house  species  of  that  genus. 

Bpathoglo'ttia.  From  spathey  a  spathe,  and 
glottis,  a  tongue.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaoetB, 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  allied  to 
Bletia,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  southern 
China,  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  generally  yellow  flowers, 
many  of  the  lately  Introduced  species  as  8, 
VieUardii,  8.  Lobbii,  8.  Pocijtcci,  etc.,  being 
very  interesting  and  desirable  Orchids. 

Spa'thulate.  Oblong ;  with  the  lower  end  very 
much  attenuated,  so  that  the  whole  resembles 
a  di'uggist*s  spatula. 

Spatter  Dook.  A  common  name  for  Nuphar 
advena. 

Spawn.  Mushroom.  The  vegetative  part  of  a 
Mushroom  represented  by  the  delicate  white 
down  and  strings  or  threads  rmycelium) 
growing  among  masses  of  decaying  stable 
manure,  horse  droppings,  etc.  In  artiflcially 
prepared  spawn,  the  mycelium  grows  in  firm 
brick-shaped  or  loose  masses,  penetrating 
into  all  parts  of  these,  and  fllllng  them  with 
the  white  cells  of  which  it  is  composed.  If  kept 
dry.  Mushroom  spawn  will  keep  good  for  years. 
In  England  and  France  the  preparation  of 
Mushroom  spawn  is  quite  a  large  industry, 
large  quantities  being  exported  every  year  in 
addition  to  the  home  consumption.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the 
spawn  of  truffles,  but  they  have  as  yet  been 
unsuccessful.  The  Introduction  of  the  spawn 
of  valuable  varieties,  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
some  day,  cause  a  considerable  change  in  the 
produce  of  a  Mushroom  bed.   See  Mushroom. 

Spear  Grass.    Various  species  of  Agroetis. 

Spear  Ghrass.    New  Zealand.    See  Ae^hyUa. 

Spearmint.    See  Mentha  virieKs. 

Spearwort.    Bcmunculus  lingua. 

Spedes.  **  A  species  comprises  all  the  individ- 
ual plants  which  resemble  each  other  suffi- 
ciently to  make  us  conclude  that  they  are  all,  or 
may  have  been  all,  descended  from  a  common 
parent.  These  individuals  may  often  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  striking  particulars, 
such  as  the  color  of  the  flower,  size  of  the  leaf, 
etc.,  but  these  particulars  are  such  as  experi- 
ence teaches  us  are  liable  to  vary  In  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  one  individual." — Bentham. 

Speonla'ria.  From  the  ancient  name  i^peeuAMn 
Veneris,  or  Venue's  Looking-Glass.  Nat.  Ord. 
Campimuiace<B. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  formerly 
included  In  Campanula,  8.  specukiim  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  species,  with  purplish-lilac 
flowers,  varying  to  rose-colored  and  white. 
They  are  among  the  many  old  garden  favorites 
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now  rarely  met,  though  deserving  a  place  in 
the  border.  They  grow  readily  from  seed, 
and  a  succession  of  sowing  will  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuance of  bloom  during  the  whole  summer. 
One  of  the  species,  8.  parfolialay  is  a  native  of 
this  country ;  the  others  are  from  central  and 
southern  Europe. 

Speedwell.    See  Veronica. 

Spergula  pllifera.  A  synonym  for  Sagina  pil- 
'^era,  which  see. 

Spha'oele.  From  8phako8f  the  Greek  name  of 
Sage,  which  these  plants  resemble  in  foliage. 
Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUs. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubby  plants, 
natives  of  western  America,  from  Brazil  and 
Chili  to  Callfomia.  A  few  species  have  been 
introduced,  but  are  seldom  found  in  cultiva- 
tion. 8.  Lindltyit  which  has  ovate,  cordate 
leaves,  wooUy  beneath,  is  sometimes  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  8lachy8  8€Uvue, 

BpliBBraloea.  Globe  Mallow.  From  sp^cnra,  a 
globe,  and  Alcea,  Marsh-mallow,  the  carpels 
are  disposed  in  a  round  head.  A  genus  of 
green-house  or  hardy  shrubs  or  herbs  resem- 
bling Malva  in  habit,  natives  of  the  warm 
regions  of  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood;  8,  abutUoideBt  a.  anguati- 
foUa,  a.  umbeUata,  etc.,  are  often  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  McUva. 

SplUBro'gyne.  From  apharia,  a  globe,  and  pyne, 
a  female.    Nat.  Ord.  Melaaiomao&B, 

This  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  color  of  its 
foliage.  8.  lattfoUa  has  large,  broad,  and  flat 
leaves,  deep  green  on  top,  the  under  side  cin- 
namon brown,  the  leaves  and  stem  being  very 
hairy;  it  makes  a  magnificent  specimen 
plant.  A  few  other  species  are  to  be  found  in 
choice  collections  of  ornamental-leaved  plants. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are 

?ropagated  by  cuttings.     Introduced  in  1864. 
'his  genus  is  now  included  under  Toooca  by 
many  botanists. 

flplueroete'nia.  From  sphairo,  a  globe,  and 
stemma,  a  crown ;  in  allusion  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  8chigand' 
raeeiB. 

A  name  under  which  the  Asiatic  species  of 
Schizandra    have   been   distinguished   as  a 

Senus;  now  Included  by  many  botanists  un- 
er  8ckizandra,  which  see. 

Bplia'gnam.  A  name  given  by  Pliny  for  some 
kind  of  Moss.  A  genus  of  Mosses  found  in  all 
temperate  countries,  and  exceedingly  common 
in  our  swamps  and  bogs.  It  is  an  excellent 
material  for  packing  plants  in,  being  extremely 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  vet  contains  so 
much  astrlngency  as  to  check  decay.  It  is 
also  used  for  potting  orchidaceous  and  some 
other  plants.  This  material  has  been  long 
used  in  the  packing  of  plants  by  both  florists 
and  nurserymen  and  in  various  other  opera- 
tions connected  with  Horticulture.  In  our  uses 
of  Sphagnum  we  have  found  another  method 
of  using  it,  the  value  of  which  will  be  apparent 
to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  raising 
seeds  under  glass.  Our  method  is  as  follows : 
In  preparing  the  soil  for  seeds  we  get  it  as 
fine  and  rich  as  possible,  passing  it  through  a 
very  fine  sieve.  This  soli  is  placed  in  boxes 
only  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  it  is  then 
made  perfectly  level  and  as  smooth  as  possible ; 
on  this  smooth  surface  of  soil  the  seeds  are 
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sown,  and  then  pressed  down  Into  the  soil 
with  a  smooth  board.  The  seed  being  thus 
sunk  just  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  we  now 
sift  dry  Sphagnum,  that  has  been  run  through 
a  wire  mosquito  net,  over  the  seed,  Just  thick 
enough  to  well  cover  It.  This  Moss  forms  a 
light,  spongy  covering,  and  affords  Just  the 
best  condition  needed  for  germination ;  and 
we  have  found  that  any  seeds  having  any 
vitality  in  them  are  certain  to  germinate  by 
this  method.  The  German  Peat  Moss,  now 
largely  used  ae  an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure, 
etc.,  in  stables,  is  simply  the  decayed  Sphag- 
num of  the  swamps  from  which  the  water  has 
been  thoroughly  expressed.  When  its  great 
value  as  a  deodorizer  and  absorbent  becomes 
known,  the  large  deposits  of  it  in  this  oountiy 
will  doubtless  become  utilized.  See  "  Man- 
ures— Absorbents  for." 

Sphena'ndra.  From  aphen,  a  wedge,  and  amd- 
ro8,  an  anther ;  alluding  to  the  ^ape  of  the 
anthers.    Nat.  Ord.  8otophukuriooeiB. 

8,  viacaaa,  the  only  species  is  a  viscous-pu- 
bescent, annual  or  perennial  herb,  with  pretty 
violet  fiowers.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
and  is  increased  by  seeds.  Known  in  culti- 
vation under  the  name  of  Bucknera  viseosa. 

Sphenode'nna.  From  mhen,  a  wedge,  and 
desme,  a  small  bundle ;  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  inflorescence.    Nat.  Ord.  Terbenooea. 

A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of 
India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  8.  pent' 
andrei,  the  only  species  introduced,  bears 
flowers  six  in  a  head,  with  a  purple  corolla 
and  a  white,  very  halnr,  throat  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Indiik  in  1833,  and  is  increased  by 
cuttings. 

Spheno'gyne.  From  aphen,  a  wedge,  and  ^lyne, 
a  female.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaUa. 

A  genus  of  hardv  annuals  and  green-house, 
evergreen  perennials,  mostly  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  large,  spread- 
ing* rayed  flower-heads,  of  an  orange  color 
barred  with  black.  8-  apedoaa  is  a  showy  an- 
nual, a  native  of  South  America,  and  resem- 
bles the  Anthemia.  It  will  succeed  if  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  spring,  but  is  much  earlier 
and  better  if  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual 
and  sown  in  early  spring  in  heat.  This  genus 
is  now  included  under  c/rsma  by  many  bot- 
anists. 

Spioate.    Having,  or  resembling  a  spike. 

Spice  Baah.    See  lAndera  {Laurua)  BeneaSn, 

Spice  Tree.    Oraodapkne  (kdifomioa. 

Spider  Fkn^rer.    A  common  name  for  CleoMa* 

Spider  Orchis.    Orchia  anrnffera. 

Spider.    Bed.    See  Innada, 

Spider-wort.    See  TradeaoaiUikL 
Blue.     Oommdina  eadeaiia. 
Branched.    Anlhaincum  LiUago, 
Dwarf.     TradeacanHa  pUoaa. 
Great  Savoy.     Anthericum  LtUaatrum. 
Mountain.    JAaydia  aerottna. 

Splge^ia.  Worm  Grass.  Named  after  Adrian 
8p%geliua,  a  botanlat  at  Padua.  Nat.  Ord. 
LoganiacecB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  half-hardy  annuals 
and  herbaceous  perennials,  some  of  which  are 
ornamental  boraer  plants.  The  Pink  Boot, 
Worm  Grass,  or  Indian  Pink,  is  8.  MaHim^ 
dfoo,  common  in  Pennsylvania  and  southward. 
It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  the  rock-work  or 
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rock-garden  and  Is  well  known  for  its  medici- 
nal properties. 

SpigneL  A  common  name  for  MeumAthamanU- 
cum. 

Spike.  A  long,  simple  axis,  with  many  sessile 
flowers.  A  compound  spike  Is  a  collection  of 
spikes  arranged  in  a  racemose  manner. 

Spike  Orafls.    See  Brizopyrum  apieatum. 

Splkelet.  A  secondary  'spike;  the  term  is 
especially  applied  to  the  small  terminal  col- 
lection of  florets  in  grasses. 

Spikenard.     See  Aralia  rcuxmo9a. 
Cretan.     Valeriana  Phu. 
False.    SmUacma  raoemoea. 
Mountain.     Valeriana  tvberoaa. 
Ploughman's.   Conj/za  aquarrosa  and  the  genus 

Baceharia, 
West  Indian.    Hyptia  suaveolena. 

Spinach.    Common  Garden.    See  Spinada, 
Cuban.     ClayUmia  Oubenais, 
East  Indian.    BaaeUa  aiba,  and  B.  rubra. 
New  Zealand.    See  Tetragonia  ejcpanaa. 
Strawberry.    BlUium  capUatum, 
Wild.      A   common  name   for   Ohenopodium 
B<mua-Henricua. 

Spina'cia.  From  aptna,  a  prickle ;  in  allusion 
to  the  prickly  processes  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
Ord.  ChenopodiacecR, 

The  common  Spinach  is  a  hardy  annual,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  works  of  the  Arabian 
physicians  this  plant  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  its  medical  properties,  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  its  uses  as  a  vegetable. 
Spain  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  flrst  Euro- 
pean country  into  which  it  was  introduced ;  for 
many  of  the  old  botanists  call  It  Ol/ua  Hiapani- 
ciMii,  and  some  of  the  old  writers  call  it  Hia- 
panach  or  Spaniah  Plant,  Beckmann,  who 
wrote  about  1790,  says  the  flrst  notice  of  its 
being  used  as  a  vegetable  was  in  1351,  in  a  list 
of  the  different  vegetables  consumed  on  fast 
days  by  the  monks.  Turner,  who  wrote  in  Eng- 
land In  1538,  mentions  its  being  in  common  cul- 
tivation, and  prepared  for  the  table  in  preciselv 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  present.  Splnacn 
is  an  annual  plant,  having  large  and  succulent 
leaves ;  the  flower-stems  rise  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.  The  male  and  female  flow- 
ers grow  on  different  plants,  the  female  yield- 
ing the  seed.  The  former  are  produced  in 
long  terminal  spikes,  and  the  latter  in  close 
clusters  at  the  joints  of  the  stem  or  axils  of 
the  leaves  or  branches.  8.  oleraoea  is  the  only 
known  speciee,and  from  this  the  several  garden 
varieties  have  been  obtained.  The  smooth 
Bouiid  Leaf  is  the  variety  mostly  grown  for 
market;  the  Prickly  Leaved  is  more  hardy, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  kind  which  used  to  be 
sown  in  the  fall  for  a  flrst  early  spring  crop^ 
until  the  variety  known  as  the  Savoy  Spinach 
was  introduced  in  1875.  This  has  a  crumpled 
leaf  .resembling  Savov  Cabbage,  and  is  now 
extensively  cultivatea,  particularly  as  a  fall  or 
winter  sort,  as  it  has  proved  hardier  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  produces  a  greater  weight 
of  crop.  It  has  the  fault,  however,  of  running 
up  sooner  to  seed  than  the  Bodnd  Leaved,  and, 
for  that  reason,  is  not  so  good  to  sow  in  spring. 
The  variety  known  as  "Thick-leaved"  is  one 
of  the  best  market  sorts.  It  produces  a  large, 
thick,  strong,  green  leaf  somewhat  crumpled, 
and  possesses  the  valuable  quality  of  standing 
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a  long  time  before  running  to  seed.  This 
variety  is  equally  good  for  spring  or  fall. 
The  "  Long  Standing"  Is  another  variety  that 
possesses  the  peculiarity  of  standing  a  long 
time  before  running  to  seed,  but  in  all  other 
respects,  it  is  verv  similar  to  the  well-known 
*< Bound  Leaf."  Another  variety,  the  "Large 
Bound-leaved  Viroflay "  is  a  heavy  growing 
sort,  much  resembling  the  "Thick-leaved." 
It  is  a  good  cropper  and  hardy. 

Spinach  in  the  latitude  of  New  Tork  should 
be  sown  from  the  flfth  to  the  flfteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  rows  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart. 
It  is  important  with  this,  as  with  most  other 
seeds,  to  firm  the  soil  by  treading  on  the  rows 
with  the  feet,  or  using  a  heavy  roller  after 
sowing,  as  otherwise,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  seed  may  be  shriveled,  so  that  it  will  not 
germinate  if  loosely  covered.  In  all  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  thermometer  falls 
below  zero,  and  where  there  is  not  a  certainty 
of  snow  for  a  covering,  the  Spinach  should  be 
covered  up  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather 
(which  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber) with  hay,  straw,  or  leaves,  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches,  which  covering  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  Spinach  begins 
to  show  green  through  it  in  the  spring. 

Spindle-shaped.  Tapering  to  each  end.  like  a 
Badish. 

Spindle  Tree.    The  genus  Ewmymua, 

Spine.  A  stiff,  sharp-pointed  body,  consisting 
of  woody  tissue  covered  with  cellular  tissue ; 
a  thorn. 

Spineaoent.  Terminating  in  a  sharp  point  or 
spine. 

Spinoee.  Furnished  with  spines;  of  a  spiny 
character. 

Spine'a.     From  apeirao,  to  become  spiral;  in 
allusion  to  the  flexile  branches  being  suitable 
for  twisting  into  garlands.     Nat.  Ord.  jBos- 
usaca, 

4-  genus  of  over  flfty  species  of  deciduous, 
hardy  shrubs  or  herbaceous  perennials,  broadly 
dispersed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Many  of  the  shrubby 
species,  with  white  or  pink  flowers,  make 
beautiful  plants  for  the  lawn  or  shrubbery,  as 
they  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  and  continue 
a  long  Ume  in  bloom.  Several  of  our  native 
species,  as  8,  opultfoUa  (Nine  Bark)  and  its 
golden-leaved  variety,  8,  o,  aurea,  8.  aalie^oUa 
and  8.  tomentoaa,  are  very  handsome,  and  the 
various  species  introduced  from  China,  Japan, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  ornamental  and  useful 
as  decorative  plants.  To  assist  those  who 
wish  a  continuance  of  bloom  we  give  a  list  of 
the  most  desirable  species  in  the  order  of  their 
blooming,  from  May  to  the  middle  of  August : 
(1)  8,pruniroliaJl,  pi,  8,  Thunbergii,  8,  Nicon- 
derH ;  (2)  a,  crakeg^olia,  8.  UmceoUOa  and  its 
varieties,  8.  trOobata.  8.  van  HouUH ;  (3)  8, 
opulUolia  awrea,  8.  crenata,  8.  Fbnienaifaii,  8, 
aalicifolia,  8,  aorbiMia,  8.  BiUardi;  (4)  8. 
cana,  8,  arierfolia,  8.  Japoniea  var.  BumMa, 
and  the  various  varieties  of  8,  caUoaa.  Of  the 
herbaceous  species,  8,  lobata  (Queen  of  the 
Prairies),  one  of  the  most  stately  of  all  the 
herbaceous  Spirceas,  is  common  in  meadows 
In  Pennsylvania  and  south  and  westward. 
The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  of  a  deep 
peach-color,  produced  in  clustered  panicles  on 
long,  naked  peduncles.  It  \b  greatly  improved 
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by  garden  oultivation.  There  are  many  who 
think  it  finer  than  S»  pcUmata,  a  species  from 
Japan,  and  not  so  recent  as  some  think  it  is. 
8,  aruncus,  the  Goat's  Beard,  is  a  very  showy 
species  found  in  rich  woods  on  the  Gatskili  and 
Aileghany  Mountains  and  westward.  8,  cMtU- 
boidea  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  species  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  1880.  It  diners  from  8. 
artmcua  in  its  compact  habit,  smaller  leaves, 
and  shorter  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
pure  white,  those  of  8,  aruncua  being  greenish 
or  creamy  colored.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  iu  any  ordinary 
border  of  deeply  tilled  soil.  8.  tUmaria,  with 
white  flowers,  is  the  Meadow  Sweet,  a  native 
of  Britain.  8,  JUipendula,  also  white,  and  a 
native  of  Britain,  is  known  as  Drop  Wort.  8. 
Japonica,  sometimes  called  AstUbe  and  Hoteia 
Japaniai,  and  AatUba  harbcUa,  though  best 
known  here  as  8piraBa  Japonica,  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  genus.  It  belongs  to  the  herba^ 
ceouB  division,  forms  a  most  beautiful,  hardy, 
border  plant,  about  two  feet  In  height,  with 
branching  spikes  of  pure  white,  feather-like 
flowers.  This  species  is  most  extensively 
forced  for  winter  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the 

Elants  most  used  for  decoration  at  the  Easter 
olidays.  Although  it  can  be  grown  nearly 
as  well  here  as  in  Europe,  still,  at  present,  the 
demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  our  nome-grown 
stock  has  been  altogether  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  probably  100,000  roots  are 
annually  imported  from  England,  Holland  and 
Oermany.  The  roots  best  suited  for  pot 
culture  are  those  having  a  diameter  of  from 
flve  to  six  inches.  These  are  potted  in  flve 
and  six-inch  pots  in  fall,  and  covered  up  so 
that  they  do  not  freeze,  but  yet  have  no  arti- 
ficial heat.  A  dry,  sheltered  spot  against  a 
south  fence  or  wall  is  best ;  then,  covered  with 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  leaves,  they  can  be  got  at 
at  any  time  during  winter,  and  should  be  taken 
into  a  cool  house— say  an  average  of  45^  at 
night — and  watered  sparingly  untilfree  indica- 
tions of  growth  are  shown.  When  well  rooted, 
and  the  flower  stems  begin  to  show,  they  will 
stand  a  higher  temperature,  but  at  no  time 
should  it  be  higher  than  55®  at  nk;ht,  if  the 
best  development  of  flower  is  desired.  It  is  not 
very  easv  to  say  what  time  it  takes  the  plant 
to  be  at  its  best  flowering  from  the  time  it  is 

g laced  in  the  green-house ;  hence  it  is  best  to 
ave  them  come  in  in  succession.  At  an  average 
of  50®  at  night  and  ten  degrees  higher  during 
the  day,  from  four  to  ten  weeks  will  be  required 
to  get  the  plant  in  full  development  of  bloom. 
A  beautifully  variegated-leaved  variety  of 
8.  Japontoa  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  about  1865,  from  Japan,  but  it  did 
'  not  take  kindly  to  our  hot  and  dry  climate, 
and  has  now  nearly  disappeared;  but  we 
believe,  in  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of 
Britain,  it  makes  a  beautiful  plant,  as,  added 
to  its  flne  variegation,  the  flower  spikes  are 
more  dense  and  compact  than  in  the  plain- 
leaved  species.  Another  Spira^^  sent  to  the 
United  States  some  ten  years  ago  from  London 
as  8.  pcUmata,  is  now  well  known,  more  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  sent  out  as  new,  and  at  a 
very  high  price,  than  as  being  of  any  special 
merit  in  itself.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that 
8,  pcUmata  had  been  introduced  into  England 
as  early  as  1822,  and  was  to  be  found  In  every 
herbaceous  plant  collection  in  Britain,  of  any 
note.    Some  one  had  probably  again  found  it 
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in  its  native  habitat,  had  not  known  of  its 
long  introduction,  offered  it  as  a  new  plant  to 
some  not  over-scrupulous  or  not  too  well-post- 
ed nurseryman  in  London,  and  out  it  came 
on  us  at  the  modest  price  of  half  a  guinea 
apiece,  and  sickly  little  morsels  at  that,  while 
the  same  plant  was  offered  with  the  same  name 
in  half-a-dozen  catalogues  at  one-twentieth 
the  price.  We  never  yet  have  been  able  to 
understand  this  error,  if  error  It  was,  as  it 
was  virtually  endorsed  by  a  score  of  the  lead- 
ing nurserymen  in  England,  by  their  offering 
it  as  new  in  their  catalogues,  besides  being 
described  and  lauded  in  several  of  the  leading 
horticultural  and  botanical  magazines  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  this  country.  Evidently 
the  botanist  ^?)  who  collected  it  was  a  tyro  at 
his  work,  or  he  would  have  known  enough  to 
look  up  the  genus,  so  as  not  to  stumble  on 
some  old  name  for  his  new-found  bantling; 
but  this  he  evidently  did  not  do ;  for,  if  he  had 
looked  up  Loudon's  Encyclopasdia  of  Plants, 
or  any  other  of  the  more  recent  works,  he 
would  have  seen  that  8,  palmaia  was  intro- 
duced in  1822 ;  and  If  he  had  carried  his  inves- 
tigations further,  he  would  have  found  that 
his  8.  pcUmata  was  identical  with  that  of  1822. 
Our  excuse  for  treating  this  matter  at  length 
is,  that  many  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  continue  to  import  8. 
palnuUa  as  a  comparatively  new  plant,  and  vet 
at  a  high  price.  We  may  state  further,  that 
all  the  plants  of  this  division  of  the  genus 
are  unsuited  to  our  hot,  dry  climate,  unless 
planted  in  partial  shade. 

Spiral.    Twisted  like  a  screw. 

Spiranthe'ra.  From  apeira^  a  spiral,  and  cm- 
thera,  an  anther;  alluding  to  the  spiral  an- 
thers.   Nat.  Ord.  RutaoecB. 

8.  odoratiaaima,  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  very  handsome  flowering,  sweet-scented, 
glabrous,  evergreen  shrub,  introduced  from 
Brazil  in  1823.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  compost 
of  peat  and  loam,  and  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

Spira'nthes.  Lady's  Tresses.  From  speira,  a 
spiral,  and  anthoay  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the 
spiral  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged.   Nat.  Ord.  (hrchidaeeeB, 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Oitshids,  numbering 
about  flfty  species.  Some  require  green- 
house treatment,  and  others  are  perfectly 
hardy,  herbaceous  plants.  All  the  species  ai^ 
very  pretty,  but  not  of  sufficient  meiit  to 
warrant  their  introduction  into  the  green- 
house. Of  the  hardy  species,  several  are  in- 
digenous in  the  Middle  States,  three  or  four 
being  found  on  Long  Island.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  produced  on  a  spirally- 
twisted  spike,  by  which  the  genus  is  easily 
recognized.  8.  cemuOt  a  prettv,  native  spe- 
cies, is  very  variable  in  size,  foliage,  etc. ;  the 
common  form,  with  pure  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  is  common  in  wet  places  in  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Spire  Lily.  A  common  name  for  HyaeMkuB 
{OaUonia)  candicana. 

Spirone'ma.  From  apeirat  spiral,  and  nemo,  a 
fllament;  alluding  to  the  spirally-twisted 
bundles  of  vessels  containing  the  filaments. 
Nat.  Ord.  CommelinaceoB. 

8,  fragrana,  the  only  species  described,  is  a 
robust  growing  perennifu  herb,  more  curiouA 
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than  handsome,  with  large,  oblong-lanoeolate 
leaves  and  ereet,  leafless,  almost  rush-like, 
flowering  stems,  having  the  small,  fragrant 
flowers  clustered  along  the  rigid  branches  In 
the  axils  of  chaJfy  scales.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1839. 

SpleenvTort.    Bee  Aaplenium, 

Bpo'ndias.  Hog  Plum.  The  Greek  name  for 
a  kind  of  plum ;  the  fruit  resembles  a  plum. 
Nat.  Ord.  AnacardkuieaR, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  common  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  chioflv  interest- 
ing for  their  fruits.  8.  kUea  yields  an  eat- 
ame  fruit,  called  Hog  Plum  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  taste  is  said  to  be  pecuUar  and 
not  very  agreeable  to  strangers.  They  are 
chiefly  used  to  fatten  swine.  8,  dulcia,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Society  Islands,  yields  a  fruit  the 
flavor  of  which  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
Pineapple.  The  flower  buds  of  8,  Mombin  are 
used  as  a  sweetmeat  with  sugar.  Several  of 
the  species  are  esteemed  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  and  one  or  two  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  plants. 

Sponge  Gourd.    See  Luffa, 

Sponge  Tree.    Acacia  Fameaiana, 

Sponge  Wood.    JEaehynomene  agpera. 

Spongiole^  Bpongelet.  A  term  used  to  denote 
the  young,  tender  extremity  of  a  root,  by 
which  it  was  generally  supposed  fluid  food  is 
absorbed  from  the  earth.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  root-hairs,  and  not  the  tips  of 
the  roots,  absorb  the  fluid  nourishment  that 
plants  take  in  from  the  soil. 

Spoon  Flower.    The  genus  Lahigia. 

Spoon  "Wood.  A  local  name  for  Kahnia  laiir 
JfoUa. 

Spoon-wort.    The  genus  Cochlearia, 

Sporangium  and  Sporange.  From  spora,  a 
seed,  and  aggeion,  a  vessel;  the  latter  word  is 
soimded  as  if  spelled  cmgeion.  Terms  used 
to  denote  the  small  vessels  or  cases  in  which 
the  spores  of  Ferns  are  produced  on  the  backs 
of  the  fronds,  in  the  little  brown  dots  called 
sori. 

Spore,  Spomle.  The  reproductive  body  in 
cryptogamous  plants,  analogous  to  the  seed 
of  phienogamous  plants. 

Spore  Case.  The  immediate  covering  of  the 
spores  of  cryptogams. 

Sport.    A  bud  or  seed  variation. 

Spotted  Cowbane.    See  (Hcuta  maculata. 

Spotted  "Wintergreen.  See  ChimaphUa  nuuM- 
iota, 

Spra'gaea.  Named  after  Isaac  Sprague,  an 
American  botanical  draughtsman.  Nat.  Ord. 
POrhdacaoecB, 

8.  umbeUaia,  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
little  annual,  or  biennial,  according  to  the 
treatment  given  it ;  from  California,  allied  to 
C^ytonia.  The  leaves  are  all  radical,  and 
somewhat  succulent ;  the  flowers  are  densely 
imbricate  in  spikes,  several  of  which  form  a 
dense  umbel  on  a  leafless  scape,  the  large 
sepals  giving  it  an  elegant  and  singular 
aspect.  It  is  readily  grown  from  seed.  In- 
troduced 1859. 

Spreading.  Having  a  gradually  outward  di- 
rection, as  petals  from  the  ovary. 
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SprekeOia.    Named  after  Dr,  Sprekel,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacetB, 

8.  formoeiasimaf  commonly  known  as 
Amaryllia  formosisaima^  or  Jaoobeean  Lily, 
the  only  described  species  of  this  genus,  is 
a  bulbous  plant,  with  splendid  dark  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  called  Jacobeean  on  account  of 
the  brilliant  scarlet  of  its  flowers,  which  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  thought  resembled  the 
scarlet  swords  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  James  (Jacobceus).  These  bulbs 
succeed  well  planted  in  the  open  border  in 
Mav.  They  produce  their  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  bulbs  ripen  off  by  fall,  when  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  dried  with  the  tops 
on,  and  stored  in  a  dry  room  free  from  frost, 
until  time  for  planting  out  again.  They  are 
desirable  for  i)ot  culture,  or  for  growing  in 
glasses  like  Hyacinths,  requiring  the  same 
culture,  and  are  increased  by  offsets.  They 
are  natives  of  Guatemala,  and  were  intro- 
duced in  1658. 

Spring  Beaaty. 

which  see. 


A  local  name  for  ClayUmia^ 


Spring  Bell.  A  common  name  for  8isyrin' 
ehium  grandifiorwn. 

Spring  Snowflake.    See  Leucqjum  vemum. 

Spruce.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Abiea, 
which  see. 

Spm'oea.  Named  after  3fr.  8pruce,  who  dis- 
covered the  plant  on  the  shores  of  the  Ama- 
zon, near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Negro.  Nat. 
Ord.  Rubiac&E. 

A  handsome,  tall,  bushy  shrub,  bearing  large, 
yellowish,  cream-colored  flowers,  in  dense 
terminal  panicles,  with  a  flne  scent  of  vanilla. 
It  is  seldom  found  in  cultivation. 

Spur.  A  hollow  tubular  extension  of  some  part 
of  a  flower,  usually  nectariferous ;  as  in  the 
calyx  of  the  Larkspur  and  the  corolla  of  the 
Violet. 

Spurge.    The  genus  Euphorbia. 

Spurge  Laurel.    Daphne  Lawreola, 

Sparge  Nettle.  A  common  name  for  Jatropha 
urena. 

Spurge  Olive.  A  popular  name  for  Daphne 
Afezereuwi. 

Spurred  Butterfly  Pea.    See  Ckntroaema. 

Spurred  Oentian.    Halenia  deflexa. 

Spurrey.    The  genus  8perguia, 

Squamate,  Squamosa.  Scaly;  covered  with 
small,  scale-like  leaves. 

fik^narroae.  When  bodies  are  rough  with 
spreading  and  projecting  processes.  Imbri- 
cated bracts,  scales,  or  leaves  are  said  to  be 
Squarrose  when  their  tips  are  pointed  and 
very  spreading  or  recurved. 

fik^uaah.  (Oucurbita  mdopepo.)  The  history  of 
the  Squash  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  any 
other  vegetable  of  equal  importance  in  the 

farden.  It  was  found  in  cultivation  by  the 
ndlans  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket  by  the 
earliest  settlers ;  there  was,  however,  but  one 
kind,  the  small,  warted  Pumpkin.  From  this 
peculiar  variety  the  common  Field  Pumpkin 
is  supposed  to  have  originated.  Several  vari- 
eties have  been  Introduced  from  South  Amer- 
ica, and  among  them  the  Mammoth  Squash 
from  Valparaiso,  the  seed  of  which  was  sent 
here  by  Commodore  Perry.  Several  other  of 
our  best  sorts  have  been  received  from  there 
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and  the  West  Indiee ;  their  parentage,  how. 
ever,  is  entirely  unknown.  A  large  number 
of  varieties  are  grown  under  distinctive 
names,  many  of  which  are  cross-breeds.  The 
popular  summer  varieties  are  White  and  Yel- 
low Bush  and  Summer  Grookneck.  For  fall 
and  winter,  Hubbard,  Essex  Hybrid,  Marble- 
head  and  Mammoth  Chili.  Most  of  the  win- 
ter varieties,  if  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  a 
temperature  of  about  forty  degrees,  will  keep 
until  May.  They  require  well  manured  ground 
to  succeed  well,  with  generally  some  special 
manure  in  the  hills.  For  the  bush  sorts  three 
to  four  feet  apart  is  sufficient,  but  the  run- 
ning sorts  require  to  be  from  six  to  eight  feet 
apart 

Bquaw  Root.    See  Oonopholia, 

Squaw  Weed.    Senecio  aureus* 

Squill.    QeeSeOla, 

Squill,  Strlpad.  A  common  name  for  Puach- 
kinia  sciUkrides. 

Squirrel  Com.    See  Dic&nira  Canadenais. 

Squirrel  Tail  Oraas.    See  Hordeum, 

Squirting  Caoumber.    EdbaUium  Elaterwm. 

Staa'via.  Named  after  Martin  Staaf,  a  corre- 
spondent of  Linnffius.    Nat.  Ord.  Brwiiacea, 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  much  re- 
sembling Heaths  or  Epacris,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  The  flowers  intermixed 
with  chaffy  scales  are  arranged  in  showy 
heads  with  numerous  white  bracts.  8,  glu- 
Hnoaa,  the  best  known  species,  thrives  best  in 
a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Cka'ohya.  Hedge  Nettle.  From  atacfcj^,  a  spike ; 
their  manner  of  flowering.  Nat.  Ord.  lAbi- 
oJUb. 

A  genus  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants, 
common  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  None  of  the  species  has  any  special 
merit,  except  8.  lanata,  which  Is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  formation  of  white 
lines  for  ribbon  borders  or  massing;  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Staohytarphe'ta.  From  stachifB,  a  spike,  and 
iarphifa,  thick ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  in- 
florescence. A  genus  of  Verbenacea^  consist- 
ing of  aromatic  herbs,  shrubs,  or  sub-shrubs, 
natives  for  the  most  part  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical America.  8.  Jamaicenaia  is  possessed 
of  remarkable  medicinal  virtues,  according  to 
the  Brazilians,  and  the  leaves  of  this  species 
and  8,  mutabiUa  are  used  to  adulterate  tea, 
and  in  Austria  they  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  Brazilian  Tea.  The  shrubbv  sorts  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  the  annual 
species  by  seeds. 

Staohyu'nui.  From  gtach^,  a  spike,  and  oura, 
a  tail ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  Catkins. 
Nat.  Ord.  TemstrcBmiacecB. 

A  genus  consisting  of  only  two  species  of 
half-hardy,  glabrous  shrubs,  one  being  Japan- 
ese, the  other  Himalayan.  8.  prcBoox  pro- 
duces its  vellowish-green  flowers  In  great  pro- 
fysion  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded,  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood.  Introduced  from  Japan  in  1864. 

Stadma'imia.  In  honor  of  M.  8tadmann,  a 
German  botanical  traveler.  Nat.  Ord.  fifap- 
indacect, 

A  genus  of  lofty-growing  trees,  with  large, 
showy    leaves,    natives   of   Australia.      The 
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species  have  been  united  with  Oupamia  by 
modem  botanists. 

Statr  Trae.    See  Odastnm. 

Stage.    See  Table. 

Stagger  Buah.    Andromeda  Mariana, 

Stag's  Horn  Fern.    See  Platyceriwn  aldeome 

Stag's  Horn  Sumach.  A  common  name  for 
Rhu8  typhma. 

Stalk.  The  stem  or  support  to  an  organ,  as 
the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  or  pedicel 
of  a  flower,  etc. 

Stamen.  That  organ  of  the  flower  which  con- 
tains the  pollen. 

Standard.  The  fifth  petal  of  a  papiUonaoeous 
flower. 

Standing  Cypreaa.    See  Ipomopaia. 

Stange'ria.  Named  after  WilUam  8kmger^  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Natal,  who  died  in  1854.  A 
remarkable  genus  of  CyoadaeetB,  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  of  the  order  in  its  Fern-like 
foliage.  8.  paradoxa,  the  only  species,  a 
Natal  plant  with  a  thick,  napiform  trunk, 
is  closely  related  to  Mhuxphalartos  in  struc- 
tural characters,  but  difllers  remarkably  in 
habit  and  foliage. 

Stcuiho'pea.  In  compliment  to  Earl  8tanhope» 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceeB. 

A  very  beautiful  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids, 
remarkable  for  their  extraortlinary  flowers, 
curious  in  form  and  richly  colored,  and  also  for 
their  singular  habit  of  throwing  the  flower- 
stem  from  the  base  of  the  psuedo-bulbs  in  a 
downward  direction.  When  flrst  introduced 
(1830)  the  plants  were  placed  in  pots  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  were  supposed  to  be  difflcult  to 
flower,  until  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  pot 
exposed  the flowersperishing  in  the  soilbe- 
neath  the  plants.  This  circumstance  led  to 
the  prevalent  method  of  growing  them  in 
baskets  made  of  small  sticks  of  Cedar,  Locust, 
or  other  woods  not  liable  to  decay,  which, 
being  open  at  intervals,  allows  the  flower^ 
spikes  to  protrude  in  their  natural  position. 
Baskets  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  deep  are  sufficiently  large  for 
well-grown  specimens.  The  soil  should  be 
leaf-mould  and  sphagnum  moss,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  latter,  with  small  pieces  of  char- 
coal intermixed  for  perfect  drainage.  Borne 
successful  growers  use  only  the  moss  and 
charcoal  or  potsherds.  Stanhopeas  require 
plenty  of  water  while  growing.  The  moss 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  every  day,  and  a 
slight  syringing,  or  what  is  better,  a  dense 
application  of  steam  every  night  and  morning. 
Biost  of  the  species  make  two  growths  in  a 
vear,  and  with  proper  management,  will  also 
bloom  twice;  but  some  care  is  required  to 
have  the  latter  growth  duly  formed  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  or  there  Is  much  danger  of 
their  rotting.  If  an  active  growth  can  be 
started  about  the  flrst  of  February,  the  first 
pseudo-bulbs  will  be  formed,  and  the  flowers 
fully  perfected  in  May,  which  leaves  good 
time  to  complete  the  second  flowering.  A 
temperature  of  from  70**  to  85°  will  grow 
them  best,  and  for  the  winter,  or  resting  period, 
from  55^  to  60^  is  sufficient.  They  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  frequently  shifted,  but  when  this 
is  done  the  plant  should  be  put,  basket  and 
all,  into  a  larger  one,  as  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move them   without  serious   injury  to  the 
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roots.  8.  Bucqfihahut,  8.  tiffHna  superha,  8. 
MarHana,  8.  grandiflora  and  8.  Wardioma, 
are  among  the  finest  species  of  this  genus. 
They  are  increased  by  division. 

Bta'nnia  formoaa.  A  native  of  the  Caraccas, 
is  a  highly  ornamental  stove-house  plant  witli 
white  fragrant  flowers  three  to  four  inches 
in  length.  The  genus  is  now  placed  by  many 
botanists  under  Poaoqueria, 

Stapelia.     Named  by  LinnsBUS  after  Boderw 
8tapelj  a  physician  of  Amsterdam  and  commen- 
tator on  Theophrastus.     Nat.  Ord.  Aadepia' 
daeea. 
This  is  a  genus  of  very  curious  green-house 

Slants,  with  showy,  star-like  flowers  proceed- 
ig  from  the  base,  which  smell  so  much  like 
carrion  that  flies  have  been  known  to  lay  their 
eggs  upon  them.  As  these  plants  are  veiy 
succulent,  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  they  are 
grown  in  rich  soil  or  receive  too  much  water. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  laid  on  the  shelf  for  two  or  three 
days  to  shrivel  before  they  are  jplanted.  All 
the  Stapelias  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  The  flowers  are  very  singular  as  well 
as  showy,  and  would  be  highly  prized  were  it 
not  for  their  offensive  odor ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, they  are  very  interesting  plants,  and  the 
odor  is  of  no  long  continuance.  They  were 
first  introduced  in  1710. 

Staphylea.  Bladder  Nut.  Abridged  from 
Sta/phylodendron^  its  ancient  name,  from 
aktphylet  a  bunch,  and  dendron^  a  tree;  the 
flowers  and  fruit  are  disposed  in  clusters. 
Nat.  Ord.  8apindaoem. 

A  Kenus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  which  are 
widely  dispersed.  One  species,  8.  trtfoUtUay 
indigenous  in  the  United  States,  is  a  hand- 
some shrub,  with  terminal  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  produced  in  May.  8,  Colchica  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  early  forcing ;  plants  in 
small  pots  producing  a  dozen  or  more  spikes 
of  beautiful  white,  fragrant  flowers, which  wUl 
last  in  perfection  at  least  three  weeks. 

Staphylea'oesB.    A  Buh-order  ot  SapindacecB, 

Star-Apple.    The  genus  ChryaophyUuan, 

Star  Xlower.  TkientaUa  Americana ;  the  name 
is  also  applied  to  several  species  of  Aster, 
8tembergia  and  TrUelia. 

Star  Grass.    See  Hypaxis. 

Star  Hyaointh.    8cUla  amoena. 

Star  of  Bethlehem.    See  Omithogdlum. 

Btax  of  Night.  A  common  name  for  Clueia 
rosea. 

Star  Thistle.     Omtoiirea  Cbld^ropa. 

Star-wort.  A  common  name  for  Asier  and  8tel' 
laria, 

Staphy'lesB.    A  tribe  of  Sapindacem. 

Sta'tioe.  Sea  Lavender,  Marsh  Bosemary. 
From  statikos,  astringent;  in  allusion  to  the 
powerful  astringency  of  some  of  the  species. 
Kat.  Ord.  PlvmbagmacecB. 

Singular  plants,  the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers 
of  which  are  colored  so  as  to  resemble  flowers, 
while  the  real  flowers  are  the  white  part  at 
the  extremity  of  the  purple.  The  handsomest 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  is  8,  arborea,  a 
native  of  the  Canaries,  which  is  quite  shrubby. 
This  splendid  plant  should  have  plenty  of 
room  for  its  roots,  and  thus,  when  there  is 
not  a  conservatory  for  it  to  be  planted  in,  It 
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does  better  in  the  open  border  with  a  slight 
protection  during  winter^  than  in  a  pot  in  a 
green-house.  8.  macrophylla  and  its  variety, 
S.  HaVdrdi,  are  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
conservatory  or  green-house,  their  clear  white 
flowers  contrasting  well  with  the  deep  blue 
bracts.  They  are  very  free  flowering,  and 
succeed  well  in  good  turfy  loam  with  a  little 
well- rotted  cow  manure  and  sand  mixed  with 
it.  They  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  during 
the  early  spring  months.  6.  8uworowif  a 
recent  introduction  from  Turkestan,  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful,  hardy  annual,  with  pretty 
lilac-colored  flowers,  produced  in  dense 
branched  spikes.  The  common  kinds  of 
Statice  are  generally  increased  by  seeds  or 
bv  dividing  the  root,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  plenty  of  space,  as  they  are  easily 
killed  when  crowded  by  other  plants.  8.  lAm- 
onium.  Sea  Thrift,  the  only  species  that  Is  a 
native  of  this  country,  is  common  in  salt 
marshes  along  the  southern  coast,  and  is 
gathered  in  considerable  quantities  for  making 
winter  bouquets. 

Stau'ntonia.  In  honor  of  8ir  Cfeorge  8tamUon, 
Bart.,  who  introduced  numerous  plants  from 
China.    Nat.  Ord.  LardieabakuxcB. 

This  genus  consists  of  but  two  known 
species,  both  woody  climbing  shrubs,  from 
China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  white 
and  fragrant.  The  plants  are  of  easy  culture, 
but  of  no  special  interest,  excepting  in  botan- 
ical collections. 

Staora'nthera.  From  stauroa,  a  cross,  and 
cmtAera,  an  anther ;  the  anthers  cohere  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.    Nat.  Ord.  Oesneraoea, 

A  small  genus  of  stove-house  plants,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archlpel- 
aga  8,  grandtfolui,  the  only  species  intro- 
duced, has  very  pretty  flowers  about  an  inch 
long,  the  corolla  tube  white,  tinged  with 
purple  and  pale  yellow.  It  thrives  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  sandy  peat,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings.  Introduced  from  Moulmeln  in 
1862. 

Stanrosti'gnia.  From  8taMros,  a  cross,  and 
stifffna^  a  stigma;  in  allusion  to  the  cross,  or 
star-shaped  stigmas.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidece, 

A  small  genus  of  tuberous,  stoloniferous, 
stove-house  plants,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Their  leaves  are  much  divided  and  are  borne 
on  long  petioles.  They  require  a  season  of 
rest,  during  which  the  plants  should  be  very 
sparingly  watered.  There  are  over  six  species 
introduced,  but  they  are  seldom  found  in 
cultivation. 

Stavesaore.  The  acrid,  emetlc-purgatlve  seeds 
of  Delphinium  8taphysagria. 

Steeple  Bush.  A  common  name  for  8pircBa 
tomentosa. 

Stella'rla.  Chickweed,  Star  Wort  From  sUtUa, 
a  star;  the  flowers  are  star-like.  Nat.  Ord. 
CaryophyUaoem. 

With  the  exception  of  8.  Holostea,  a  pretty 
little  white,  early  spring  flower,  this  genus  is 
a  family  of  weeds  of  the  most  troublesome 
character.  There  are  several  species  indlfs^e- 
nousin  this  country,  all  well  known.  8,  media, 
common  Chickweed,  is  the  most  troublesome 
weed  of  the  garden,  parUoularly  in  the  fall 
months. 

Stellate.    Star-shaped. 
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Stem.  The  asoending  axis  of  a  plant,  from 
which  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  are  de- 
veloped. 

Stena'otis.  Probably  from  aiene,  narrow,  and 
okHn,  a  sunbeam ;  from  the  narrow  and  sun- 
like rays  of  the  expanded  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
OompoaitiB. 

A  small  genus  of  eroct-branched  herbs, 
natives  of  North  America,  Northern  India, 
etc.,  with  showy  white,  violet  or  light  pur- 
ple flowers.  This  genus  is  now  included  as  a 
section  of  Erigeron. 

Stenanthe'ra.  From  ^enoa,  narrow,  and  anth- 
era^  an  anther ;  the  fllaments  are  broader  than 
the  anthers,  which  causes  the  latter  to  appear 
narrow.    Nat.  Ord.  EpausridacecB. 

A  genus  of  two  species  of  beautiful  ever- 
green shrubs,  both  natives  of  Australia,  with 
almost  sessile  rod  flowers,  often  crowded  at 
the  base  of  the  branchlets.  Like  all  other 
plants  of  this  order,  the  roots  are  very  flne 
and  impatient  of  the  application  of  much 
water,  consequently  ample  drainage  must  be 
provided  in  the  pots.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  wood.    Syn.  Astrolomck, 

Ste'nla.  From  stenos,  narrow;  in  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  pollen  masses.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  epiphytal 
Orofaids,  natives  of  New  Gronada,  Columbia 
and  Peru.  8,  fimbriata  is  a  very  showy  plant. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow  and  dark  green ; 
the  flowers  aro  bright  yellow,  with  a  paler  lip, 
beautifully  spotted  with  carmine,  and  aro  pro- 
duced on  slender  scapes.  Thero  aro  one  or 
two  other  species  under  cultivation.  Propa- 
gated by  division. 

Stanoca'rpua.  Fire-troe  or  Tulip-troe  of 
Queensland.  From  atenoa,  narrow,  and  karpoa, 
fruit;  the  fruit  being  long  and  thin.  Nat. 
Ord.  ProtecusecB. 

S.  Otmmnghamit  a  troe  but  rarely  met,  ex- 
cepting in  botanical  collections,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  interosting  troes  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  lofty  troe,  producing  its  dark 
yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers  in  terminal 
or  axillary  clusters,  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  ever- 
green Oaks.  It  requlros  considerable  age  be- 
foro  it  will  flower  in  the  groen-house,  but 
when  that  age  is  reached,  there  is  no  shrub 
or  tree  moro  proliflc  or  beautiful.  Introduced 
from  Moreton  Bay  1830.  Syn.  Stenocarpua 
and  Agnaatua  aknuatua. 

Btanoohi'liis.  From  atenoa,  narrow,  and  cheUoat 
a  lip ;  alluding  to  the  narrow  lip  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  MyoporacetB, 

A  genus  of  green-house,  evergreen  Austra- 
lian shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  red, 
scarlet,  or  yellow  flowers.  They  thrive  best 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  are 
readilv  increased  by  cuttings.  This  genus  is 
placed  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under  Eremo- 
phila, 

Btenochlse'na.  From  atenoa,  narrow,  and 
ehlania,  a  cloak ;  in  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sori.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaoecB. 

A  genus  of  Ferns  having  two-formed  fronds, 
the  sterile  ones  pinnate,  the  fertile  ones  oon- 
tracted,  and  either  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate,  borne 
on  scandent  rhizomes.  They  are  natives 
principally  of  India  and  the  Paclflc  Islands. 
Though  very  distinct  looking,  this  genus  is 
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now  included  under  Acro8<ie/Ufm  and  Lomivia, 
by  many  botanists. 

Btenome'saon.  From  aienoa,  narrow,  and  iimm  - 
aon,  the  middle ;  the  flowers  contracted  in  the 
middle.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryWdaoea. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty,  half-hardy  South 
American  bulbs,  with  orange,  scarlet  and  yel- 
low flowere,  in  umbels  on  a  slender  scape. 
The  bullis  may  be  planted  out  in  early  spring 
in  a  moist  situation,  and  they  will  soon  come 
into  flower.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets 
and  require  perfect  rest  during  winter.  In- 
troduced from  Peru  in  1843. 

Stenorhy'nohos.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  Or- 
chids, now  included  under  SptranUKea. 

Stenota'phmm.  Australian  Buffalo  Grass. 
From  aienoa,  narrow,  and  taphroa,  a  trench ; 
referring  to  the  cavities  in  the  rachis  in  which 
the  spikelets  aro  seated.  Nat.  Old.  (?ramm- 
acecR. 

A  small  genus  of  creeping,  radicant  grasses, 
inhabiting  tropical  regions,  mostly  near  the 
sea.  8>  Amerioamumf  thaonly  species  in  cul- 
tivation, is  a  curious  perennial  grass,  with 
flattened  stems  and  leaves.  A  variegated 
variety  has  leaves  two  to  four  inches  long, 
freely  striped  with  creamy  white,  and  is  an 
excellent  basket  plant.  It  is  known  in  culti- 
vation as  Stephanophorwm  glabrum  variegalum. 

Stephana'ndra.  From  aiephanoa,  a  crown,  and 
oner,  androa,  a  male ;  alluding  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  Boatioeaa. 

S.flexuoaOf  the  only  described  species.  Is  a 
hardy,  deciduous  shrub,  with  small  white 
flowers,  in  corymbose  racemes  or  panicles, 
introduced  from  Japan  in  1870.  It  Is  closely 
allied  to  the  shrubby  Spireas,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Stepha'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Profeaaor  F. 
Stephan,  of  Moscow.    Nat.  Ord.  MemapermO' 

A  small  genus  of  climbing  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  The  spe- 
cies are  well  worth  cultivating  on  aeoount  of 
the  beauty  of  their  yellow  or  orange-colored 
flowere,  which  are  disposed  in  simple  or  com- 
pound umbels.  They  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  aro  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Stephano'ooma.  From  aUphomoa,  a  crown,  and 
home,  hair;  referring  to  the  orown-iike  pap- 
pus.   Nat.  Ord.  OompoaiUB. 

8.  oarduoidea,  the  only  species,  is  a  Thistle- 
like herb,  with  yellow  flower-heads.  Intro- 
duced from  South  Africa  in  1864 ;  known  also 
as  Stohcsa  aphcBrooephala. 

Stephanopho'nun.    See  fiftenotapAymm. 

Btepbanophy'mim.  From  atepkanoa,  a  crown, 
and  phyaa,  a  bladder ;  alluding  to  the  inflo- 
rescence.   Nat.  Ord.  AcaaUkaoeiB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Central  America  and  Africa.  The 
flowers  aro  mostly  scarlet,  produced  in  axil- 
lary clustere.  They  aro  very  raroly  oolti- 
vated.  This  genus  Is  often  included  with 
RueUia. 

Stephano'tls.  Madagascar  Ohaplet  Flower, 
Madagascar  Jasmine.  From  stepAafMM,a  crown, 
and  olia,  eared ;  the  ear-like  processes  on  the 
crown  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  AacUpia- 
dacem. 

These  noble  green-house  climbers  grow 
with  great  freedom  when  allowed  suflloleBt 
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root  room.    They  may  either  be  planted  In 
the  border  of  the  house  and  trained  over  the 

Eilhurs  and  roof,  or  placed  in  a  large  pot  hav- 
ig  a  good-sized  trollls  attached  to  it.  In 
either  position  the  effect  produced  by  their 
deep  green  and  ample,  fleshy  leaves,  enriched 
by  numerous  clusters  of  pure  white,  waxy 
flowers,  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed.  The  flow- 
ers of  S.  florUnmda  have  a  strong,  delicious 
perfume,  and  are  much  valued  by  the  bouquet- 
makers.  This  species  was  in^XMluced  from 
Madagascar  in  1830,  and  is  the  only  one  gen- 
erally cultivated.  It  is  much  subject  to  the 
insect  known  as  Mealy  Bug,  and  to  keep  it  in 
health  this  insect  must  be  sponged  off  the 
stems  and  leaves  as  soon  as  it  is  seen.  Prop- 
agated by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Btephenwynla.  A  garden  name  of  PhcBnioopho- 
riiim,  more  correctly  8tenen8onia» 

Sterculia.  From  Sterctdius,  a  god,  derived 
from  8tercu8,  dung ;  the  flowers  and  leaves  of 
some  of  the  species  are  foetid.  Nat.  Ord.  SieV' 
euliacecB. 

A  genus  of  considerable  extent,  widelv  dis- 
persed through  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, occurring  most  abundantly,  however, 
in  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  more  sparing- 
ly in  America  and  Africa,  and  rarely  in  Aus- 
tralia. Nearlv  all  the  species  are  trees,  some- 
times of  considerable  size.  The  seeds  or  nuts 
of  some  of  the  species  are  edible.  8.  urena 
yields  a  valuable  gum,  and  bags  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  rice  and  other  merchandise  are 
made  from  8.  viUoaa  by  soaking  logs  of  the 
trunk  or  large  branches  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  stripping  off  the  bark  entire  and  sewing 
up  the  bottoms.  8.  rvpestria,  the  Sottle-Tree 
of  Australia,  Introduced  to  cultivation  in  1880  - 
under  the  name  of  Delahechea  rvpegiria,  forms 
a  pretty  green-house  shrub,  the  trunk  ottfta 
swelling  to  a  large  size — whenea  the  common 
name.  Several  other  species  are  in  culti- 
vation and  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Stexoulia'oeee.  A  natural  oHtor  of  soft-wooded 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Thev  contain  an 
abundant  mucilage  combined  in  the  old  bark 
of  the  woody  species,  with  a  bitter  astringent 
matter,  and  are  emetics  and  stimulants.  From 
the  dried  and  split  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of 
Theobroma  cacao^  Chocolate  is  manufactured. 
To  this  order  also  belong  the  Baobab  li^ee, 
Adanaonia  digikUa ;  the  Silk-cotton  Tree,  Ban^ 
hctx  Oeiba ;  and  the  Durion  Tree,  Durio  Z^bt- 
thhkua,  the  fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
These  may  be  named  as  examples  of  the 
character  of  the  order,  which  contains  about 
forty -six  genera,  and  over  five  hundred 
species. 

StezUe.  Barren.  A  male  or  staminate  flower 
is  commonly  said  to  be  sterile. 

Steripho'ma.  From  sieriphama,  a  foundation ; 
in  allusion  to  the  large  fruit  stalk.  Nat.  Ord. 
Capparidacea, 

A  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  Peru, 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  the  Trinity 
Islands.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy, 
borne  in  terminal  racemes  with  thick  pedun- 
cles. 8.  cleomoides  (Gleome-like),  the  only 
species  yet  in  cultivation,  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing for  the  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers.  It 
was  Introduced  from  Caraccas  in  1823,  and  is 
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propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 
Syn.  Stqthania. 

Sternbe'rgia.  Mount  Etna  Lily.  Named  in 
honor  of  Count  Camar  8temb€rgt  a  celebrated 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacecB. 

This  genus  is  usually  known  as  Amaryllia 
Zttfeo,  and  is  sold  as  such  by  the  seedsmen. 
There  are  only  a  few  species,  and  but  little 
difference  between  them ;  none  that  an  ama- 
teur would  be  likely  to  notice.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  flower  in  the  autumn 
before  the  leaves  start.  The  flowers  are  pure 
golden  yellow,  much  like  a  Crocus,  but  larger, 
and  the  petals  more  fleshy.  In  the  latitude 
of  New  York  the  bulbs  should  have  a  generous 
covering  of  salt  hay  or  coarse  litter  before  the 
ground  freezes  hard  in  the  early  winter.  They 
are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Introduced  in  1596. 

Sten'dnera.  Named  after  Dr.  8teudnert  of  Gor- 
litz,  a  Overman  botanist.  Nat.  Ord,  Aroidea. 
A  small  genus  of  stove-house  perennials, 
closely  allied  to  Colocasia.  8.  ooioeamafolia, 
and  its  variety,  8.  c.  diaoolor,  are  the  only 
members  of  this  genus  yet  introduced.  Like 
many  plants  of  the  same  family  they  require 
a  moist,  warm  atmosphere  when  growing, 
and  a  season  of  rest,  when  water  must  be 
almost  entirely  withheld.  They  were  intro- 
duced from  Burmah  in  1874,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  suckers,  or  by  division  of  the  root- 
stock. 

Stevenao'nia.  Named  for  Governor  Stevenson, 
at  one  time  governor  of  the  Island  of  Mauri- 
tius and  its  dependencies.    Nat.  Ord.  Palma- 

C&B, 

8.  arand^olia  is  a  synonym  of  the  Palm 
described  as  Phanieophorkun  8d^Uarum.  It 
is  also  known  as  Areoa  8cheUarum  and 
Asirocaryvm  Boraignyanum.  (See  PhcBmoO" 
phorium,) 

Bte'vla.  In  honor  of  Pieter  James  Eeteve,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Valencia.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompaaiUB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  perennials, 
nearly  all  natives  of  Mexico,  and  chiefly  white- 
flowered.  8.  oompactcL,  early-flowering,  and  8. 
aerrata  are  grown  in  large  quantities  by  the 
florists  of  New  York  for  out  flowers  for  early 
winter  use.  Prof.  Gray,  in  "  Field  and  Garden 
Botany,"  describes  8.  aerrata  under  the  name 
of  Piqueria  irinervia,  stating  that  it  is  largely 
cultivated  for  winter  blooming,  etc.  The 
botanical  descriptions  of  both  seem  to  agree, 
only  that  Piqueria,  according  to  Gray,  Is  an 
annual,  and  according  to  Nicholson,  in  his 
'*  Dictionary  of  Gardening,**  a  perennial  and 
hardy.  The  plant  we  have  so  long  known  as 
8ievia  aerrata  is  strictly  perennial,  and  In  this 
climate  quite  tender.  8.  aerrata  variegata  has 
beautiful  white  and  green  foliage,  the  white 
predominating,  and  it  is  now  used  very 
largely  as  a  white-leaved  plant  for  massing. 
By  pinching  or  cutting  back,  it  can  be  kept  at 
any  height  from  one  to  three  feet.  Its  flowers 
are  equally  useful  as  the  green-leaved  variety. 
The  species  are  all  of  easy  culture,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Stiohns.  A  term  which,  used  in  Greek  com- 
pounds, denotes  a  rank  or  row ;  as  Distichous, 
two-ranked. 

Sti'fftia.  Named  after  A,  J.  Stiffl,  an  Austrian 
nhvaician.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaitcB. 
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A  genuBof  glabrous  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  8.  chryaantha  is  a 
showy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  orange-colored 
flower  heads  two  inches  in  diameter.  It 
requires  a  well-drained,  light,  airy  situation, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Stigxiia  (pi.  Stigmata).  That  surface  of  a  style, 
usually  at  its  extremity,  to  which  the  pollen 
adheres  when  it  fertilizes  the  ovules. 

Stigmaphyllon.  From  stigma,  a  stigma,  and 
phyUont  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  the  stigmas  being 
expanded  into  a  sort  of  leaf.  Nat.  Ord.  Mai- 
pighiaoetB, 

A  genus  of  about  fifty  species  of  handsome 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  climbers.  They  are  natives  of  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies.  A  few  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  nne  yellow 
flowers  and  beautiful  foliage.  8.  dliatum 
(Golden  Vine)  is  a  very  free-flowering,  hand- 
some,  green-house  climber,  bearing  clusters 
of  beautiful,  fringed,  yellow,  Oncidium-like 
flowers  during  the  early  winter  months.  It  is 
freelv  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood. 

BtigmatOM.  When  the  stigma  is  long,  lateral, 
or  on  one  side  of  the  style. 

StUIi'ngla.  Tallow-tree.  Named  after  Dr.  B. 
8Haingfleet,  an  English  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
EuphorbiaoecB, 

8.  eebtfera,  the  Tallow-tree,  is  a  native  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This  tree 
is  highly  valued  for  its  fruits,  which  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contain  three 
seeds  thickly  covered  with  a  fatty  substance 
which  yields  the  tallow.  This  is  obtained  by 
steaming  the  seeds  in  large  caldrons,  then 
bruising  them  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  fat 

*  without  breaking  the  seeds,  which  are  re- 
moved by  sifting ;  and  the  fat  is  afterwards 
made  into  flat,  circular  cakes,  and  pressed  in  a 
wedge-press,  when  the  pure  tallow  exudes  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  soon  hardens  into  a  white, 
brittle  mass.  This  tallow  is  very  extensively 
used  in  China  for  candle-making.  The  tree 
yields  a  hard  wood,  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
printing  blocks,  and  its  leaves  are  employed 
for  dyeing  black.    Syn.  ExccBcaria. 

Sti'pa.  Feather  Grass.  From  «%e,  feathery  or 
silky.    Nat.  Ord.  OtaminacecB. 

8,  penncUa,  the  species  chiefly  grown  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  grown  for 
the  sake  of  its  beautifully  feathered  beards, 
which  are  used  for  winter  bouquets,  both  in 
the  natural  color  and  dyed.  This  species  is 
propagated  by  division  or  from  seeds  sown  in 
spring. 

Btipe.  The  stalk  of  Ferns  up  to  the  flrst  pin- 
ned ;  or  the  stem  of  a  Fungus. 

Stipalas.  Processes  or  appendages  of  various 
kinds,  usually  leaf-like,  arising  from  the  base 
of  a  leaf,  usually  from  its  sides;  leaf-like 
appendages  at  the  base  of  the  petiole. 

Stitohwort.  A  common  name  for  Stellaria 
Holoatea. 


I.    In  honor  of  Dr.  StobcBua  of  Lund,  a 
friend  of  Linnwus.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  genus  of  thistle-like  herbs,  with  winged, 
spinous  branches,  and  spiny-toothed  leaves. 
a,  purpurea,  known  also  as  Berkheya  purpurea. 
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has  large  flower-heads  something  like  a  Pas- 
sion-flower in  outline,  of  a  dull  white  color, 
tinged  with  purple.  They  are  borne  from 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the 
stalks,  which  are  over  three  feet  hign.  This 
species  and  8.  spkceroeephala  (syn.  8tephanO' 
coma)  with  bright  yellow  flower-heads,  are 
exceedingly  showy  and  handsome,  hardy  per- 
ennials. 
Stook.  Synonym  for  a  race.  A  plant  to  which 
a  graft  or  bud  has  been  applied.  A  oaudex, 
rhizome,  or  root-like  base  of  a  stem. 

Stook.    Cape.    A  common  name  for  the  genus 

Heliophiia. 
Night-scented.    Maihiola  tristia. 
Virginian.    The   popular  name   of  Maieamia 

maritima, 

Stook  and  Stook-GiUiflower.     See  MaUhiokL 

Stokes'  Aster.    8U>ke8ia  cyanea. 

Sto'keaia.  In  honor  of  Dr,  Jonathan  Stokes^  the 
coadjutor  of  Withering  in  his  arrangement  of 
British  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  ComposUsB, 

8.  cyanea,  Stokes'  Aster,  the  only  known 
species,  is  a  pretty  little  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial evergreen,  found  rarely  in  the  wet  pine 
barrens  of  South  Carolina  and  westward. 
Flowers  bright  blue,  produced  in  large  ter- 
minal heads.  This  beautiful  late-flowering 
plant  is  now  largely  grown  in  England  to 
supply  the  cut-flower  market  with  blue  flowers 
in  autunm.  It  is  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sion or  from  seeds. 

Stole,  Stolon.  A  sucker ;  a  lax  trailing  branch 
given  off  at  the  summit  of  the  root,  and  taking 
root  at  intervals,  whence  fresh  buds  are 
developed. 

Stoloniferous.  Bearing  or  propagated  by  stol- 
ons, runners,  eta 

Stoma,  Stomata.  An  organic  aperture  in  the 
skin  of  a  plant,  by  means  of  which  respiration 
is  maintained,  to  provide  for  which  it  is 
always  placed  over  a  cavity  in  the  parenchyma 
beneath  it. 

Stone.  A  hard  body  found  in  certain  fruits, 
which  are  generally  known  as  stone-fruits, 
and  produced  by  the  ossiflcation  of  the  endo- 
carp»  or  lining  of  the  fruit. 

Stone  Crop.    See  8edum. 

Stone  Fine.    A  common  name  for  Pimu  pinea. 

Stool.  A  plant  from  which  **  layers"  are  prop- 
agated, by  bending  its  branches  into  the  soil, 
so  that  they  may  take  root. 

Storax.    See  8tyrax. 

Stork's-BiU.    See  Pelargonium, 

Stramo'niom.    See  Datura. 

Stratio'tes.  Water  Soldier.  Vrom  stratiotea,  a 
soldier;  In  allusion  to  its  long,  sword-iike 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  HydrocharidaeetB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  aquatics.  8.  aXoides,  a 
native  of  England,  is  a  very  singular  plant. 
It  resembles  our  Aloes  in  miniature ;  hence  its 
specific  name.  It  is  attached  to  the  mud  by  a 
cord-like  runner,  or  Is  suspended  free  in  the 
water,  elevating  only  its  fiowers  and  a  portion 
of  its  leaves  above  the  surface.  It  increases 
very  fast,  and  will  grow  freely  in  the  aqua- 
rium. It  increases  too  fast  for  small  ponds,  as 
it  will  soon  choke  out  all  other  plants. 

Strava'dium.  From  tageria  '8amatrav€idit  the 
Malabar  name  of  one  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  MyrtaoecB, 
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A  genus  of  ornamental  trees,  natives  of 
Polynesia  and  the  East  Indies.  Tlieir  showy 
red  or  white  flowers  are  borne  in  very  long 
pendulons  racemes.  The  genus  is  now  in- 
cluded by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under  Bait' 
rtngUmia. 

Stniwbeny.    Bee  Fragatria,    Strawberries  will 

Sow  on  almost  any  soil,  but  it  is  all-impor- 
ut  that  it  be  well  drained,  either  naturallv 
or  artifloially ;  in  fact,  this  is  true  for  the  well- 
being  of  nearly  all  plants,  as  few  plants  do 
well  on  soils  where  the  water  does  not  freely 
pass  off.  Thorough  culture  requires  that  the 
sou  should  be  first  dug  or  plowed,  then  spread 
over  with  at  least  three  inches  of  thoroughly 
rotted  stable  manure,  which  should  be  dug  or 
plowed  under,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  mix  it 
with  the  soil.  If  stable  manure  cannot  be  had» 
artificial  manure,  such  as  ground  bone  dust, 
etc.,  should  be  sown  pn  the  dug  or  plowed 

ground,  thick  enough  to  nearly  cover  it,  then 
arrowed  or  chopped  in  with  a  fork,  so  that  it 
is  well  mixed  with  the  soil  to  at  least  six  inches 
in  depth.  This,  then,  is  the  preliminary 
work  before  planting,  to  insure  a  crop  the 
next  season  after  planting — ^in  nine  or  ten 
months.  The  plants  must  be  such  as  are 
layered  In  pots,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  out  after  the  15th  of  July,  the  better, 
although,  if  not  th^n  convenient,  they  will 
produce  a  crop  the  next  season  even  if 
planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September ;  but 
the  sooner  tbey  are  planted  the  larger  will  be 
the  crop.  They  may  be  set  from  pot  layers 
either  ia  beds  or  four  rows  each,  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  fifteen  inches  between  the  plants, 
leaving  two  feet  between  the  beds  for  path- 
way ;  or  be  set  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  the 
plants  in  the  rows  fifteen  inches  apart ;  and  if 
the  plants  are  properly  set  out  X<^re  being 
taken  to  firm  the  soU  around  the  plant,  which 
is  best  done  by  pressing  the  soil  against  each 
plant  with  th^  foot),  not  one  plant  in  a  th6u 
sand  of  Strawberry  plants  that  have  been  < 
grown  in  pots  will  fail  to  grow.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  after  planting  nothing 
need  be  done  except  to  hoe  the  beds,  so  that 
all  weeds  are  kept  down.  Be  careful  to  do 
this  once  in  every  ten  days ;  for  if  the  weeds 
once  get  a  start,  it  will  treble  the  labor  of 
keeping  the  ground  clean.  In  about  a  month 
after  planting  they  will  begin  to  throw  out 
runners,  all  of  which  muot  he  pinched  orcui  cff 
as  they  appear,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  grow- 
ing season  (let of  November)  each  plant  will 
have  formed  a  complete  bush  one  foot  or  more 
tn  diameter,  having  the  necessary  matured 
'*  crowns"  for  next  June's  fruit.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  December  the  entire  beds  of  Strawberry 
giants  should  be  covered  up  with  salt-meadow 
ay  (straw,  leaves  or  anything  similar  will  do 
as  well)  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
entirely  covering  up  the  plants  and  soil,  so 
that  nothing  is  seen  but  the  hay.  By  April 
the  plants  so  protected  will  show  indications 
of  growth,  when  the  hay  around  each  plant  is 
pushed  a  little  aside,  to  assist  it  in  getting 
through  the  covering,  so  that  by  May  the  fully 
developed  plant  shows  on  the  clean  surface  of 
the  bay.  This  **  mulching,  *'  as  it  is  called,  is 
indispensable  to  the  best  culture,  as  It  pro- 
tects the  plants  from  cold  in  winter,  keeps 
the  fruit  clean,  keeps  the  roots  cool  by  shading 
them  from  the  hot  sun  in  June,  and,  at  the 
eame  time,  saves  nearly  all  further  labor  after 
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being  once  put  on,  as  few  weeds  can  push 
through  it.  By  this  method  we  prefer  to  plant 
new  l^ds  every  year,  though,  u  desired,  the 
beds  once  planted  may  be  fruited  for  two  or 
three  years,  as  by  the  old  plans ;  but  the  fruit 
the  first  season  will  always  be  the  largest  in 
size,  if  not  greatest  in  number.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  system  is  that,  where  space  is  lim- 
ited, there  is  quite  time  enough  to  get  a  crop 
of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce,  Badishes, 
or,  in  fact,  any  summer  crop  off  the  ground 
first  hrfors  planting  the  Strawberries,  thus 
taking  two  crops  from  the  ground  in  one  year, 
if  desired,  and  there  is  also  plenty  of  time  to 
crop  the  ground  with  Cabbage,  Gaulifiower, 
Celery,  or  other  fall  crop  f0Br  the  crop  of 
Strawberries  h as  been  gathered.  The i;>lan  of. 
getting  the  pot  layers  of  Strawberries  is  very 
simple.  Just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
if  the  beds  are  well  forked  up  between  the 
rows,  the  runners  or  young  plants  will  begin 
to  grow,  and  in  two  weelLs  will  be  fit  to  layer 
in  pots.  The  pots,  which  should  be  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  filled  with 
the  soil  in  which  the  Strawberries  are  growing, 
and  ** plunged*'  or  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
surface ;  the  Strawberry  layer  is  then  laid  on 
the  pot,  being  held  in  place  with  a  small 
stone.  The  stone  not  only  serves  to  keep  the 
plant  in  its  place  so  that  its  roots  will  strike 
into  the  pot,' but  It  also  serves  to  liiark  where 
each  pot  is ;  for,  being  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  surface,  rains  wash  the  soil  around  the 
pots,  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  seen  un- 
less marked  by  the  stone.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days  after'  the  Strawbenry  layers  have  been 
put  down  t^e  pots  will  be  filled  with  roots. 
They  are  then  cut  from  the  parent  plant, 
placed  closely  together,  and  shaded  and 
watered  for  a  few  days  before  being  planted  out. 
Some  plant  them  out  at  once  when  taken  up, 
but.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  suitable,  some 
loss  may  occur  by  this  method ;  by  the  other 
plan,  however,  of  hardening  them  for  a  few 
days,  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  fail.  Straw- 
berries for  field  culture  are  usually  planted 
from  the  ordinary  layers,  either  in  August  and 
September  in  the  fall,  or  in  March,  April  or 
May  in'the  spring.  They  are  usually  planted 
in  rows,  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  nine  to 
twelve  Ihches  between  the  plants.  In  plant- 
ing, every  plant  should  be  well  firmed,  or 
great  loss  is  almost  certain  to  ensue,  as  the 
trawberry  is  a  plant  always  difficult  to  trans- 
plant. They  are  usually  worked  by  a  horse- 
cultivator,  and  generally  two  or  three  crops 
are  taken  before  the  beds  are  plowed  under ; 
but  the  first  crop  given  (which  is  in  the  second 
year  after  planting)  is  always  the  best.  The 
same  care  must  be  taken  as  in  planting  by  pot 
layers,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  the  runners  pinched  or  cut  off  to 
make  fruiting  crowns.  By  the  usudl  field 
method  of  culture,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  one  season  in  about  three ;  for  in 
th^  year  of  planting  no  fruit,  of  course,  is  pro- 
duced, and  for  this  reason  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that,  if  a  portion  were  set  aside  to  pro- 
duce early  plants,  so  that  pot  layers  could  be 
set  out  by  the  15tii  of  July,  a  tall  crop  of  the^ 
finest  fruit  could  be  had  every  season,  and; 
with  less  cost,  we  think ;  for  the  only  labor 
after  planting  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and 
pinch  off  the  runners  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber, with  the  certainty  of  getting  a  full  crop 
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next  June,  or  in  less  than  a  year  from  the 
time  of  planting,  while  by  planting  by  ordi- 
nary layers,  if  planted  in  August,  we  have 
three  months  of  fall  culture,  and  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  next  ^ummer^s  culture,  before 
a  6rop  is  produced.  Again,  if  the  crop  is  con- 
tinued to  fruit  the  second  or  third  year,  every 
pne  who  has  had  experience  with  the  nature 
of  the  plant  knows  that  the  labor  of  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  weeds  is  enormous; 
while  by|  the  pot-layering  method  of  taking  a 
fresh'  crop  each  year,  all  such  labor  is  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  useless  to  name  any  special 
varieties  of  the  Strawberry  as  best  to  culti. 
vate.  We  have  now  thousands  under  culti- 
vation, and  such  kinds  as  we  might  now  name 
as  the  best  will,.a  few  years  hence,  be  super- 
seded. It  is  best  to  select  from  the  annual 
catalogues  of  some  responsible  nurseryman 
or  florist,  where  descriptions  are  usually  fully 
given. 

Btrmwberrtes.  Fobcino.  In  response  to  a  re^ 
quest  to*  John  G.  Gardner,  of  Jobstown,  N  J. 
(who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  of 
forced  Strawberries),  for  his  system  and  prac- 
tice, he  sends  the  following,  under  date  of 
December  19th,  1888 : 

"In  giving  vou  in  detail  the  system  of 
'Forcing  Strawberries'  as  practiced  at  Jobs- 
town,  I  would  first  say  that  those  who  wish  to 
force  Strawberries  should  make  themselves 
thoroughlv  familiar  with  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  plants,  making  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  perfect  flowers, 
the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils,  form- 
ing, as  they  do.  In  periods  successively  as 
named  above;  notins  the  atmospheric  influ- 
ences under  which  they  develop  to  fulfill  the 
part  nature  has  ordained  for  them.  The  oper- 
ator having  taken  his  observations  closely, 
will  have  one  of  the  principal  points  in  forcing 
Strawberries  at  hand ;  knowing  how  the  com- 
plicated parts  of  a  perfect  Strawberry  flower 
are  formed  under  natural  conditions,  he  will 
be  able  to  provide  artificial  means  under  glass, 
to  produce  healthy  flowers. 

''My  best  results  have  been  from  good, 
strong  plants,  layered  from  one  year  old  plants, 
as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  which  is 
about  the  20th  of  June,  in  this  section.  The 
runners  are  layered  in  three-inch  pots,  partially 
filled  with  well-rotted  manure,  filled  up  with 
good  soil,  and  plunged  level  with  the  ground, 
xlie  point  of  the  runner  being  slightly  inserted 
in  the  soil,  and  fastened  down  with  a  crook  of 
bent  wire,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  by  watering ; 
good  healthy  runners  will  be  ready  to  shift 
Into  fruiting  pots  in  two  weeks.  I  never  take 
more  than  two  layers  from  one  runner.  For 
fruiting  I  use  six-inch  pots,  give  good  drain- 
age, and  pot  firmly  in  two  parts  of  good  loam 
"to  one  of  rotted  manure,  one  plant  in  a  pot, 
placing  them  when  potted  dose  together  in  an 
open  spot  upon  an  even  surface  of  coal  ashes. 
After  being  potted  three  weeks,  and  having 
made  goodgrbwth,  I  place  them  six  Inches 
apart,  and  remove  all  runners  that  show.  When 
the  pots  have  become  full  of  roots,  liquid  ma- 
nure is  giv^n  twice  a  week,  and  abundance  of 
water  is  given  at  all  times  while  they  are  mak- 
ing their  growth,  and  after  every  hot  day  they 
are  sprinkled  overhead  with  water.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  September  the  plants  will  have  formed 
good  plump  centres,  or  crowns,  and  the  foliage 
nt>m  the  centre  will  be  diminishing  in  sise ;  all 
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that  is  necessary  at  this  stage  is  to  keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water,  as  the  pots  belnf  full 
of  roots  they  will  dry  out  quickly,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  by  the  middle  of 
October,  the  plants  in  this  section  will  have 
ceased  to  make  growth,  and  the  cool  nights 
will  have  helped  to  form  flower,  buds  in  well 
matured  and  plump  crowns.  Some  seasons 
are  much  more  favorable  than  others,  as,  for 
instance,  when  we  get  a  cool  fail,  with  rains 
and  slight  frosts,  the  growth  is  checked,  and 
the  development  of  the  scale- like  forms  In  the 
centre  of  the  crowns  becomes  much  more 
rapid,  and  takes  on  the  form  of  flower-buds. 
Plants  with  single  crowns  are  the  beet  to 
select  for  very  early  berries  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year  s.  Tne  operator,  after  making 
his  selection,  must  saoriflce  a  few  plants,  cut- 
ting them  dear  through  the  centre  of  the 
crowns  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  flower-buds.  If,  by  the  15th  of 
October,  they  are  the  size  of  a  small  jpea,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  force  them  for  Christ- 
mas, but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flower-buds 
are  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  then  the 

arocess  of  forcing  must  be  cooler  and  slower. 
[y  treatment  of  plants  in  the  former  stage 
—with  well-advanced  flower-buds — is  to  re- 
move a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  taking  care 
not  to  damage  the  centre  of  the  plants,  and 
dip  each  plant  in  a  solution  of  whale  oil,  soap, 
sulphur  and  tobacco  water,  to  clear  them  of 
Red  Spider,  which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
Strawberry  forcer,  oftentimes  gaining  such 
headway  during  the  flowering  season — at  which 
time  the  air  has  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry — that 
the  whole  crop  is  ruined.  The  pots  are  placed 
upon  shelves  or  benches  not  farther  than  two 
feet  from  the  glass.  In  front  of  the  outside 
row  of  pots  which  is  exposed  to  the  full 
sun,  a  board  about  six  inches  wide  is  placed 
on  edge  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting 
scalded,  and  the  pots  from  drying  out  too 
rapidly.  The  foliage  is  sprinkled  over  with 
the  syringe  every  clear  morning,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  given ;  but  the  ^ouse  is 
partially  closed  during  the  afternoon,  and  a 
moist  atmosphere,  at  a  temperature  of  55®  to 
60^  is  maintained  until  sundown.  Air  Is  then 
given  freely  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  45^ 
at  night,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  a  high  night 
temperature  has  a  tendency  to  push  the  foliage 
ahead  of  the  flower-buds.  In  dull  days  a 
temperature  of  50^  Is  maintained.  By  the 
time  the  flower-buds  appear  above  the  crown 
of  the  plants,  a  night  temperature  of  60^  may 
be  kept  and  continued  until  the  crop  is  set 
The  day  temperature,  when  in  flower,  must 
not  exceed  55^,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  dry,  care  being 
taken  not  to  slop  water  around  when  watering. 
the  plants.  These  conditions  must  be  kept  op 
for  two  weeks  to  make  a  perfect  set  of  wel!* 
formed  fruit.  The  receptacle  which  becomss 
the  fruit  will  not  be  hurried,  and  the  pistfls 
will  not  mature  to  receive  the  pollen  under  %  - 
warm  damp  air.  The  operator  must  be  sag^.,-^ 
that  the  varieties  he  forces  are  good  pollcft»^  ''' 
bearing  sorts,  and  if  a  pistiliferoua  varlelg^  * 
some  other  kinds  which  have  plenty  of  stameM 
must  be  forced  with  it.  Sharpless  Is  one  of 
the  best.  To  make  sure  of  a  good  set  of  per> 
feet  fruit,  I  use  bees  as  fertilizing  agents, 
setting  the  hives  in  the  houses  on  the  benches 
or  floors,  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  hive  ttam 
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unknown.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  first  introduced 
in  .1773.  Propagation  is  slow,  and  is  effected 
\)y  suckers,  or  from  seed  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Strepta'nthera.  From  atreptos,  twisted,  and 
anthera,  an  anther :  alluding  to  the  shape  of 
the  anthers.    Nat.  Ord.  JridacecB, 

A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  dwarf,  bulb- 
ous, green-house  plants;  natives  of  South 
Africa.  The  species  are  very  pretty  when  in 
flower,  and  are  increased  by  offsets. 

Strepta'nthus.  From  streptos,  twisted,  and 
anthoSt  a  flower;  alluding  to  the  twisted  claws 
of  the  petals  in  some  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  CructftrcB, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  glabrous,  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs,  natives  of  western  North  Amer- 
ica. Two  species,  8.  hyiicinthoidea  and  S.  ma- 
eukOuSt  both  annuals,  have  been  introduced ; 
they  grow  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in 
height  and  when  in  bloom  their  deep  purple 
or  shaded  flowers  are  very  beautiful. 

Streptooa'rptu.  Cape  Primrose.  From  strep^ 
tos,  twisted,  and  carpos^  a  fruit;  referring  to 
its  long,  twisted  seied-pods.  Nat.  Ord.  Oeth 
terocecB. 

Very  neat  and  pretty  dwarf  plants  with  vel- 
vety leaves  and  lilac  flowers,  produced  freely 
all  the  summer.  They  may  be  grown  in  the 
green-house,  or  used  as  bedding  plants  for 
the  open  border,  where,  in  a  warm  situation, 
they  will  produce  a  multitude  of  flowers. 
They  will  bear  almost  any  treatment,  but  do 
best  in  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil,  with  plenty 
of  heat  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  say  from 
March  to  May,  after  which  a  cool  house  or 
the  open  air  will  preserve  their  flowers  for  a 
long  time,  and,  being  produced  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  plants  will  be  quite  ornamental 
for  at  least  four  or  flve  months.  They  are 
all  interesting  plants,  and  should  have  rest 
during  winter,  like  other  green-house,  herba- 
ceous perennials.  They  were  flrst  introduced 
from  Natal  in  1854,  and  are  propagated  by  di- 
vision or  by  seeds. 

Btre'ptoptis.  From  fftreptos,  twisted,  and  poua, 
a  foot  or  stalk;  alluaing  to  the  peduncles, 
"Which  are  abruptly  bent  near  the  middle. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacem, 

A  genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America. 
Three  or  four  of  the  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  Interesting  plants  of  easy  man- 
agement.   Propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

8treptOBo'len.  From  aireptos,  twisted,  and 
flolen,  a  tube;  referring  to  the  form  of  the 
coroUartube.    The  only  species,  S.  Jatneaonii 

Scnown  also  as  BroircUlia  Jameaonii),  is  a  very 
andsome,  green-house,  evergreen  shrub  in- 
troduced from  Columbia  in  1847.  It  bears  its 
exceedingly  showy,  bright  orange  -  colored 
flowet3  in  large,  terminal  panicles,  and  is  of 
easy  culture ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Striate.  Marked  with  fine  longitudinal  lines, 
or  diminutive  grooves  or  ridges. 

Strict.    Very  straight  and  upright. 

Strigoee.  Covered  with  sharp,  dose-pressed, 
rigid  hairs. 

Stringy  Bark  Tree.  A  name  given  to  several 
species  of  EwMlypttia. 
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Striped  Squill.  A  common  name  for  Puatk- 
kinia  aciUoidea. 

Strobila'nthes.  From  atrobilua,  a  cone,  and 
anthoa,  a  flower;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
inflorescence. 

A  large  genus  of  AeanihacaCB,  comprising 
herbs  and  shrubs,  scattered  over  _tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  having  blue,  violet, 'or  white 
flowers  and  generally  opposite  leaves.  A 
number  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful, 
showy,  green  house  plants  of  easy  culture, 
and  merit  a  place  in  every  collection.  They 
are  best  known  in  cultivation  as  OoldfueaiaBf 
and  are  all  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Strobile.  Strobilus.  From  stro^ilos,  a  Fir-cone. 
A  scaly  fruit  composed  chiefly  of  a  number  of 
bracts  that  overlap  each  other  like  the  slates 
on  a  roof.  Llndley  deflnes  it  as  "  an  imbri- 
cated, scaly  infloresence ;  a  collection  of  bard 
scales  representing  distinct  flowers,  arranged 
spirally  but  oioseTy  imbricated.**  The  word 
Cone  is  employed  with  almost  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Strobile,  though  in  general  almoet  re- 
stricted to  the  fruits  of  tne  CowifercB^  while 
the  latter  word  also  includes  the  fruits  of  the 
Hop  and  of  a  few  other  plants. 

Stroma'nthe.  From  Stroma,  a  couch,  and  ax- 
thoa,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  in- 
florescence.   Nat.  Ord.  Sdtaminea, 

A  small  genus  of  handsome,  stove,  perennial 
plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil. 
One  of  the  most  useful  decorative  plants.  8. 
sanffuinea  is  better  known  in  green-houses  as 
Maranta  or  Phfynium  aanguineum, 

Stropha'nthna.  The  name  derived  from  the 
Greek,  atrophoa,  a  twisted  cord  or  Tope,  and 
anthoa,  a  flower ;  is  expressive  of  .the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  flowers  in  thie  genus  of 
ApocynacecB,  which  comprises  about  eighteen 
species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  some  of  which 
are  dim bing.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Several  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
for  the  pretty  appearance  and  singularity  of 
their  flowers.  They  are  of  easy  management 
and  are  increased  by  cuttings. 

Struma.    A  cushion-like  swelling. 

Stnuna'rla.  From  atruma,  a  tuberole,  the  style 
is  swollen  in  the  middle.  Nat.  Ord.  Amoryot- 
daoea. 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  red, 
white  or  pink,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Nerine,  to  which  this  genus  is  allied.  They 
are  of  dwarf  habit,  well  adapted  for  green- 
house culture,  and  succeed  with  but  little 
care,  the  main  requisite  being  to  secure  a 
good  growth  of  foliage  after  flowering,  as  the 
flowers  for  the  coming  season  will  correspohd 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  growth  of  leaves. 
They  were  flrst  introduced  in  1812,  and  are 
propagated  by  offsets. 

Stru'thlola.  From  Strvihion,  a  little  sparrow; 
alludiug  to  the  resemblance  of  the  seeide  to  m 
beak.    Nat.  Ord.  ThymelaeecB, 

A  genus  of  about  twenty  spiles  of  pretty, 
lieath-llke,  green-house  shrubs,  natives  of 
South  Africa.  Several  species  are  li)  fcultlva- 
tlon,  of  which  8.  erteUL^  with  white,  and  8. 
inr^oto,  with  pink  flowers,  are  the  most  deslr* 
able.  They  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Struthio'pteria.  From  sfmMos,  an  ogtrioh» 
and  pieria,  a  fern ;  resemblance  of  tiM  liiaTM 
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8TB 
or  fronds  to  Its  feathers.    Kat.  Ord.  Folypo* 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  Ferns,  with  strong, 
erect-growing  fronds.  8,  Otrmanioa^  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Ostrich  Fern,  is  common 
in  most  of  the  Northern  States.  Tlie  species 
are  also  to  be  found  in  India  and  Japan.  Pro- 
fessor Gray  makes  8.  Pennaylvanicct,  Wiiid., 
and  Onodea  SirtUhiopleri8t  L.,  synonymous 
with  8.  Oermanicct. 

Stryohnine  Plant.  The  common  name  of 
Stryehnoa  Nux-vonUca. 

Stry'chxiOB.  Nux  Vomica.  The  Greek  name  of 
the  8olcmum»    Nat.  Ord.  LoganiacetB. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  natives  of 
the  Bast  Indies.  8,  Nux-^oomica  is  well  known 
from  the  seeds  that  bear  that  name,  and 
which  contain  an  active  principle  called 
Strydmia^  a  virulent  poison.  This  species  Is 
a  tree  of  moderate  size,  much  branched,  and 
covered  with  dark  gray,  smooth  bark.  The 
flowers  are  small,  bell-shaped  and  nearly  , 
white.  The  tree  has  nothing  of  special  inter- 
est, if  we  except  its  power  for  evil.  The  seeds 
of  8,  potatorum  show  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  preceding.  They  are  an  important  article 
of  merchandise  in  the  Indian  bazaars,  being 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  muddy  water, 
the  vessels  containing  the  water  being  rubbed 
for  a  minute  or  two  round  the  inside  with  one 
of  the  seeds;  after  which,  by  allowing  the 
water  to  settle  for  a  short  time,  however  im- 
pure and  muddy  it  may  have  been  before,  it 
becomes  clear  and  wholesome. 

Stua'rtia.  Named  after  John  8tuart,  Marquis 
of  Bute.    Nat.  Ord.  Tematromiacea. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  hardy,  deciduous 
shrubs,  allied  to  the  Camellia.  It  consists  c»f 
three  species,  two  of  which,  8.  Virginica  and 
8.  pfnUagyna,  are  indigenous,  being  found 
from  Virginia  southward,  while  8.  paeudo  Ca-* 
mdUa  is  a  Japanese  species  of  recent  intro- 
duction. The  commonest  and  best  known 
species  is  8.  Virginica,  which,  when  fully 
growp,  is  a  handsomely  shaped  bus'h,  of 
rounded  and  spreading  growth,  and  reaching 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Its  flowers  are  like 
a  single  Bose,  about  three  inches  across,  the 
petals  of  which  are  of  a  soft  creamy-white, 
surrounding  a  tuft  of  deep  crimson  stamens — 
a  charming  contrast  to  the  pale  green  foliage. 
8.  pentamfna  (syn.  Malacfiodendron  ovatum)  is  a 
rather  larger  and  taller  growing  shrub,  but 
its  flowers  are  very  similar.  8.  paeudo-Ca- 
meUia  (syn.  8.  grandiflora)  resembles  the  other 
two  in  growth,  foliage  and  habit,  but  its  flow- 
ers are  larger,  whiter,  and  have  the  stamens 
yellow  instead  of  red.  They  are  beautiful 
shrubs,  when  in  bloom,  and  merit  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs.  Prop- 
agation may  be  effected  by  layering  or  by 
cuttings. 

Stub-wort.    An  old  name  for  Oxalia  Acetoaella. 

Style.  The  part  which  bears  the  stigma ;  its 
use  is  to  support  the  stigma  in  such  a  position 
as  to  favor  polinatipn. 

.Stylidia'ceas.  A  small  natural  order  of  herbs 
or  under  shrubs,  chiefly  Australian,  with  a 
few  species  from  New  Zealand,  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  tropical  Asia.  It  is  divided  Into 
four  genera,  and  contains  nearly  one  hundred 
species,  of  which  8tylidium  itself  contains  the 
great  majority. 
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StjWdivan.  From  atyloa,  a  column;  the  sta* 
mens  and  style  are  joined  into  a  column. 
Nat.  Ord.  8midiaoe(B. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  and  herbaceous  plants 
from  New  Holland.  They  are  all  neat  little 
green-house  plants,  each  of  the  numerous 
stems  producing  a  copiously-fliled  spike  of 
small  rose-colored  flowers.  They  should  bd 
cut  down  annually  after  flowering,  and  re- 
quire some  care  to  preserve  them  free  from 
mildew  through  the  damp  weather  of  winter. 
A  light,  airy  shelf  is  the  best  preventive,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  parts 
will  generally  remove  it.  They  were  flrst 
introduced  in  1824,  and  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  and  the  shrubby  kinds  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots. 

S^lo'phorum.  From  atyloa,  a  slyle,  and  p^^^ro, 
I  bear ;  indicating  one  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters.   Nat.  Ord.  Papaveracea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  plants  with  perennial 
rhizomes,  and  yellow  juice,  one  being  indige- 
nous, and  the  others  found  in  India  and  Japan. 
8,  Japonicum,  a  slender-growing  plant,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  yellow.  Poppy-like  flowers, 
introduced  from  Japan  in  1840,  is  a  very 
pretty  species,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  division.  8,' diphyUumf  from  western 
North  America,  much  resembles  it ;  so  much 
so  that  Bobinson,  in  his  '*  English  Flower 
Garden,''  mentions  them  as  identical. 

Styloaa'nthes.  Pencil  Flower.  From  atyloa,  a 
style,  and  anlhoa,  a  flower;  alluding  to  the 
very  long  style.  A  genus  comprising  about 
fifteen  species  of  uninteresting  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  North  America 
and  Brazil.  They  are  seldom  cultivated  except 
in  botanical  collections. 

Stypa'ndra.  From  atype  tow,  and  oner,  andfroa, 
an  anther;  alluding  to  the  downy  appearance 
of  the  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy,  perennial  herbs, 
with  fibrous  roots,  natives  of  Australia.  The 
blue  fiowers  are  borne  in  a  loose  terminal 
cyme,  and  the  species  will  grow  well  in  a  cool 
green-house  or  frame,  if  protected  in  severe 
weather.  They  succeed  best  in  a  sandy  loam, 
and  are  increased  by  dlvl6i(fti. 

Btyphe'Ua.  From  atypheloa,  hard ;  referring  to 
the  wood.    Nat.  Ord.  Epaeridacece. 

A  genus  of  green -house,  evergreen  shrubs, 
harsh,  erect,  and  low-growing.  They  have 
usually  pink  or  scarlet  flowers,  axillary  and 
drooping.  8.  ttibiflora  and  a  few  other  of  the 
species  are  very  beautiful  plants,  their  showy 
flowers  completely  covering  the  stems,  and 
remaining  several  weeks  in  perfection.  They 
should  be  grown  and  propagated  like  the 
Epacria, 

Styraca'oeao.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, Asia  and  America,  though  a  few  species 
are  indigenous.  The  two  principal  genera, 
8ymplocoa  and  Slyrax,  are  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  typos  of  two  distinct  orders,  but 
are  more  generally  regarded  as  tribes  only  of 
8tyracaeecB.  The  two  balsams,  Storax  and 
Benzoin,  are  derived  respectively  from  8.  offl" 
cinalia  and  8.  Benzoin.  Several  of  the  species 
are  employed  as  tea  and  for  dyeing  yellow  in 
the  Himalayas.  There  are  seven  genera  in  the 
order,  and  over  two  hundred  species.  Among 
the  smaller  genera,  Halesia,  or  the  Snow-drop 
Tree,  is  the  only  one  of  general  interest. 
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Sty'raz.  Storaz.  From  the  Arabic.  Nat.  Ord. 
Stf/raccuxcB. 

A  genus  of  handsome,  flowering,  hardy, 
deciduous  shrubs  and  iow-growing  trees,  weli 
adapted  for  the  shrubbery  border.  Several  of 
the  species  are  common  on  the  margins  of 
swamps  f ram  Virginia  southward.  The  most 
important  species  is  8.  Benzoin,  a  native  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  yields  the  resin 
called  Benzoin,  which  is  employed  medicinally* 
and  also  iu  tiie  manufacture  of  perfumes.  It 
is  used  in  the  Boman  Gatholio  churches  in  the 
imposition  of  incense.  S,  officinale^  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  yields  a  balsamic  resin  called 
Storax.  Among  some  of  the  species  of  recent 
Introduction  is  8.  aerrulcUa  (syn.  8,  Japonica), 
Imown,  fi-om  its  white  Giant  Snow-drop-like 
'blossoms,  as  *< Snow-flake  Flower."  It  is  a 
shrub  growing  about  four  feet  in  height, 
l)looming  about  mid-summer,  and  is  hardy  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  8,  Obaasia  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  hardy 
ehrubs  introduced  within  late  years  from 
Japan,  where  it  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
mountains  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikok.  Siebold,  who 
discovered  it  in  Japan,  attributes  to  it  no 
other  property  but  its  scent  of  Hyacinth.  The 
hardiness  of  this  very  ornamental  shrub,  or 
email  tree,  in  our  Northern  States  has  not 
been  entirely  established  yet.  All  are  propa- 
gated freely  from  cuttings. 

8nb.  As  a  preflx;  about,  nearly,  somewhat; 
as  Sub-cordate,  slightly  cordate ;  Sub-rotund, 
roundish;  Sub-axillary,  Just  beneath  the  axil, 
etc 

Suboroae.    Corky  in  texture. 

SnbaoUing.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  best 
culture,  either  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm. 
On  soUs  having  a  clayey  or  hard-pan  subsoil, 
the  subsoil  plow  should  be  used  at  least 
every  two  years.  It  accomplishes  the  work  of 
loosening  and  pulverizing*  and  thus  admitting 
air  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  or 
twice  the  usual  depth  turned  up  by  the  sur- 
face plow.  In  our  own  practice  in  our  stiff 
clay  soil,  we  use  it  nearly  every  alternate 
yeai*.  The  sub^iler  now  used  stirs,  loosens 
and  pulverizes  the  soil,  but  does  not  in- 
vert it.  following  immediately  behind  in  the 
furrow  made  by  the  surface  plow,  of  course, 
or  the  necessary  depth  could  not  be  attained.. 
The  implement  is  made  for  one  and  two 
horses.  On  light  sandy  subsoils  the  one- 
horse  size  is  sulflcient,  but  for  clay  or  hard- 
pan  two  powerful  horses  are  necessary  to  get 
to  the  proper  depth  (see  Plowing).  When  sub- 
soiling  is  done  by  the  spade  it  is  called 
trenching  (which  see). 

0nb-s]>eQie8.  A  term  given  to  a  rank  lower 
than  that  of  Species,  but  higher  than  that  of 
Variety. 

8ub-Tropioal  Garden.  This  term  is  applied 
to  a  portion  of  a  lawn  or  flower-garden  devoted 
during  summer  to  plants  arranged  with  the 
design  of  representing  tropical  vegetation. 
As  many  of  the  plants  used  ai-e  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  they  are  only  available 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season,  but 
there  are  others  of  tropical  aspect  which  are 
hardy,  that  are  only  valuable  for  associating 
with  their  more  tender  brethren.  Next  to 
location,  the  most  important  provision  for 
such  a  garden,  is  shelter,  as  many  of  the  most 
useful  subjects  would  have  their  leaves  torn 
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and  disflgured  if  subjected  to  high  winds. 
Shade  and  moisture  are  also  necessary  t<ft 
many  Tree  and  other  Ferns,  Oycads  and 
Palms. 

If  the  size  of  the  garden  will  allow  it,  pec> 
haps  the  best  effect  is  accomplished  by  group- 
ing the  various  plants,  rather  than  planting 
them  promiscuously,  but  individual  taste 
must  regulate  design  in  arrangement.  Iftany 
useful  plants  may  readily  be  raised  from  seed 
each  spring  and  planted  out  in  rich  soil  about 
the  flrst  of  June.  Of  these  the  various  Bpe* 
des  of  RicinuB,  8olomum8^  Niootiana8j  AlbiaAa 
{Aoada)  Ujphantha,  Wigandias^  and  varieties  of 
Zea,  are  especially  valuable,  and  as  they  are 
all  rapid  growers  they  make  large  specimens 
before  autumn.  Plants  of  Ailomliis  glandiitr 
lo6ti8,  and  CaiaJpa  bignonioideay  cut  close  down 
^very  spring  are  excellent  subjects  either  for 
massing,  or  for  single  specimens.  The  vari- 
ous sorts  of  Canmia  are  indispensable  for 
groups,  or  as  solitary  specimens  ColocdsiaSt 
AmorphophaUua  and  any  of  the  Arum  family  are 
all  desirable.  The  most  serviceable  amongst 
Palms  are  lAviatona  auatralia^  L,  chinenais. 
Phoenix  dcustyliferct,  Ptychoaperma  Cmmingham^ 
iana  (syn.  Se^orikea  elegansf,  Chamoaropa  fta*- 
miiis,  C,  excelsa  and  C.  Fortunei,  Cycas  ctrem- 
alia  and  C.  revohUa,  Muaa  Enaelt^  and  M. 
mtperba,  are  noble  plants  for  this  purpose,  the 
Tree  Ferns,  Alsophila  auatraUa  and  A,  exedaa^ 
Cyathea  dealbata,  Dickaonia  antartiia,  etc.,  may 
also  be  placed  in  sheltered  and  shady  places 
with  good  effnct.  The  various  Arundoa,  Anmdi-' 
nariast  Bambuaaay  Dra4XBnaa,  €k)rdyUne8,  Ery- 
ihrinas,  Aralias,  Phormiuma,  Oynerium,  ShdO' 
liaa,  Picua,  etc.,  can  also  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage. 

Snbulate,  Subnlifonn.  Awl-shaped;  linear, 
tapering  from  a  broadish  base  to  a  flne  point; 
a  long,  narrow  triangle. 

BucoiBe.  Abruptly  cut  or  broken  off,  or  appear* 
ing  to  be  so. 

Succulent.    Very  juicy  or  pulpy. 

Buooulent  Plants.  Plants  possessing  thick,, 
fleshy  leaves,  including  numerous  genera.' 
very  varied  in  habit.  They  are  generally 
plants  requiring  protection,  especially  in  win- 
ter, though  a  few  are  perfectly  hardy.  The 
natural  orders  CadacecB  and  Fiooideca  include 
•a- large  number  of  Succulents,  many  being 
exceedingly  curious,  und  others  very  beautt* 
fuL  For  carpet-bedding  purposes  many  of 
the  dwarf-jsprowlng  species  are  invaluable,  and 
are  used  in  large  numbers,  more  especially 
various  species  of  Scdum,  8empervivum,Agamf 
Aloe,  Cotyledon,  Echeveria,  (TroMuta,  OpwUid, 
MeaembryaTUhemum,  etc. 

Snocory.    Another  name  for  Chicory.  See  C^ 
chorium. 

Sucker.    A  shoot,  thrown  up  by  a  plant  from 
beneath  the  surfaee  of  the  ground. 

Sudorific.    Having  the  power  of  causing  per- 
spiration. 

Snflfruticose.     Half  shrubby;   having  a  some* 
what  shrubby  habit. 

Sugar  Beet.    See  Beta, 

Sugar  Beny.    The  fruit  of  COiia  oeddenUMap 
which  see. 

Sugar  Buflh.    A  common  name  for  Proiea  iM" 

l^era* 
Sugar  Cane.    See  ^SaccAorum  officinarwm. 
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fingarPea.     A  name  given  to  edible-podded 

Peas. 
Sugar  Pine.    JPEmw  Lambertiana, 

Buloate.    Grooved  longitudinally  with  deep  tor- 
rows. 
Bnltan.    Sweet.    Oeniauna  moaehaUL 
Sultan.    Yellow.    Oeniaurea  suaveolma* 
Sumach.    Bee  Bhua, 

Summer  Savory.    See  Scstureia  hartensiB. 
Bummer  Snowflake.    See  Leucqjum  OBathwin, 
Sundew.    See  Droocrou 

Sundropa.  A  name  given  to  CBholhora  /htfi- 
coea. 

Sunflower.    See  Hdianthua. 

Sun  Plant.  A  popular  name  for  PKfrMaea 
grundiflorcL,  and  other  species. 

BunRoae.    See  HeliaiUhemum, 

Sunshine  Plant.    Australian.    Aeacia  diacolor* 

Superior.  Growing  above  anything.  An  ovary 
is  superior  when  it  grows  above  the  origin  of 
the  oalyx. 

Supine.    Lyhdg  flat,  with  face  upwards. 

Supple-Jaok.    See  Berehemia. 

Supra.  Above,  or  upon  anything ;  as  supra-ax- 
Ulary,  growing  above  an  axil ;  supra-follace- 
OU8,  growing  above  a  leaf. 

Snpra-Deoompound.  Many  times  compound; 
so  much  divided  that  the  number  and  mode  of 
division  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Fennel,  Carrot,  etc. 

Suroulose.  Producing  suckers^  or  shoots  re-, 
sembling  them. 

Sutherla'ndia.  Kamed  in  honor  of  Jamea  Suth- 
erland, one  of  the  first  superintendents  of.  the 
Boyal  Botanical  Garden,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
author  of  a  botanical  catalogue,  1683.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

Very  showy,  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrubs, 
producing  freely  during  summer  axillary  clus- 
ters of  scarlet  flowers.  The  plants  are  too 
large  for  ordbiary  green-house  culture,  and  do 
not  repay  the  cost  of  winter  protection  In  the 
.border.  8,  fruteaeena,  the  Bladder  Senna  of 
the  Cope,  bears  bright  red  flowers  In  axillary 
racemes.  It  was  introduced  in  1683,  and  Is 
often  found  under  the  name  of  Ck>hUe4$  /Vtites- 
oena. 

Suture.  The  line  of  junction  of  contiguous 
parts  grown  together.  Sutural  dehiscence 
Is  the  act  of  splitting  along  the  line  of  junction 
of  two  valves. 

Swainso'nia.  In  honor  of  laaac  Swainaon,  a 
celebrated  cultivator  of  plants  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Nat.  Ord.  LeffuminoacB, 
,A  genus  of  over  twenty  species  closely 
resembling  5ttt/ker2aiuiia.  Itls,  however,  better 
adapted  for  pot  culture  In  the  green-house.  In 
which  case  the  young  wood  should  be  fre- 
quently cut.back  In  spring ;  and  after  flower- 
ing,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  becoming  straggling  and 
unsightly.  There  are  several  species  under 
cultivation,  having  purple,  red,  or  white  flow, 
ers,  produeed  singly  in  pairs  on  short  axillaiy 
peduncles.  Of  8.  galegifolia,  the  best  known 
species,  there  are  several  varieties  In  culti- 
vation^ all  desirable  sorts.  It  was  flrst  Intro- 
duced In  1800,  under  the  name  of  CohUea  ga- 
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UffffoHa,  and  isea^y  increased  by  cuttings  or 
by  soedSb 
SwaUow-Wort.    A  name  given  to  the  genera 
Aaeltpiaa  and  OheUdonium, 

Swamp  Dogwood.    Ptdea  trifoliattu 

8w«mp  Hiokory.    Caryaamara, 

Swamp  Boneysuokle.    Azalea  viaooea. 

Swamp  Rose  Mallow.    Hibiacua  Moacheutoa, 

Swamp  Saaaafras  or  LaureL  See  Magnolia 
glauca. 

Swan  Rhrer  Daisy.    See  Brachycome. 

Swa'rtsia.  Named  in  honor  of  OUtf  5ioarfe, 
Jkf.D.>  of  Stockholm,  a  long  time  resident  of 
the  West  Indies  and  author  of  *'  Flora  IndUo 
Occldentalls."    Nat.  Ord.  Leguimmoaci. 

A  genus  of  nearly  sixty  species  of  plant- 
stove  trees,  with  one  exception  all  natives  of 
tropical  America.  8.  grandiflora  and  8.  pm- 
wUa  are  in  cultivation,  but,  owing  to  their 
size,  are  seldom  met  with  except  in  large  or 
botAulcal  collections. 

Swedish  Juniper.  JwMperuacommuniafaatigiaUJu 

Sweet  Alyasum.    See  Koniga. 

Svireet  Amber.    Hypericum  AndroaoBimum. 

Sweet  Basil.    See  Odmum, 

Sweet  Bay.  See  Lawrua  nobilis  and  Magnoliok 
glauca. 

Sweet  Biier.    See  Boaa  rubiginaaa. 

Sweet  Chestnut.    Oaatanea  aatioa. 

Sweet  Cioely..   See  OsmorAiaia. 

Sweet  Clover.    See  Melilotua  aXba. 

Sweet  Pern.    See  CampknUa. 

Sweet  Flag.    See  Aoorua. 

Sweet  QMe.    See  Myrioa  Oak. 

Sweet  Qum  Tree.   QeQ^Lvgfuidambar  alyraeyiucu 

Sweet  Leaf.    See  8ymplocua  iinctoria. 

Sweet  Marjoram.    See  Origanum  Mc^orana. 

Sweet  Pea.    See  Laihgrua  odoratua. 

Sweet  Pepperbuah.    See  Cletkra. 

Sweet  Potato.    See  FcOalo. 

S'weet  Scabious.    8cabioaa  airopwrpurea, 

Svreet-aoented  Crab.    Pgrua  ammaria, 

Sweet-aoented  Shrub.    Oalyeanihua  JUnidus, 

Sweet-scented  Verbena.  Aloyaia  {L^ppia) 
ciirioidora. 

Sweet  Bop.    See  Anana, 

Sweet  Sultan.    Centaurea  moaehata. 

Sweet  Vernal  Qraas.    AnUtoxanthum  odoratum^ 

Sweet  'William.    See  Dianthtu  barbaiua. 

Swe'rtia.  Named  after  E,  8wert,  a  famous  cul- 
tivator of  bulbs  and  flowers  In  Holland.  Nat. 
Ord.  Cfentiainacea, 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  planto, 
mostly  hiutiy,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
northern  India.  The  leaves  are  used  In  their 
native  countries  medicinally.  8.  peremda  is 
an  interesting  and  singular  perennial,  with 
slender,  erect  stems,  growing  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  terminated  by  erect  spikes  of 
flowers.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  for  the 
rock  garden.  Several  others  of  the  species 
are  In  cultivation  under  the  name  of  OpheUa^ 
but  none  of  them  are  valuable  as  flowering 
plants. 
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flwtota'iiia.  Mahogany.  In  honor  of  Gerard 
Van  Swieten,  a  Dutch  botanist  and  author. 
Nat.  Ord.  MeliaoecB, 

**  The  Mahogany  Tree,  8.  Mahagani,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico,  and  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of 
trees ;  for  though  some  rise  to  a  greater  height, 
this  tree,  like  the  Oalc  and  the  Cedar,  impresses 
the  spectator  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
Its  firmness  and  duration.  In  the  rich  vaiieys 
among  the  mountains  of  Cuba,  and  those  that 
open  upon  the  bay  of  Honduras,  the  Mahogany 
expands  to  bo  huge  a  trunlc,  divides  into  so 
many  massive  arms,  and  throws  the  shade  of 
80  many  shiny  green  leaves,  spotted  with  tufts 
of  pearly  flowers,  over  so  vast  an  extent  of 
suixace,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  vege- 
"table  production  combining  in  such  a  degree 
the  qualities  of  elegance  and  strength,  of 
beauty  and  sublimity.  The  Mahogany  tree  is 
found  in  ffreat  quantities  on  the  low  and 
woody  lands,  ana  even  upon  the  rocks  in  the 
countries  upon  the  western  shores  dl  the 
Caribbean  Bea,  about  Honduras  and  Cam- 
peachy.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Haytl,  «nd  it  used  to  be  plentiful  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  was  of  excellent  quality, 
but  most  of  the  larger  trees  have  been  cut 
down.  It  was  formerly  abundant  on  the 
Btthamas,  where  it  grew  to  a  great  height, 
with  the  trunks  four  feet  in  diameter.  When 
It  grows  in  favorable  situations  the  timber  is 
larger  and  plain ;  the  better  portion,  such  as 
Is  used  for  veneers,  comes  from  the  Junction 
of  the  branches  with  the  body,  or  crotches,  as 
they  are  commonlv  termed.  The  trees  that 
grow  in  rocky  and  exposed  situations  do  not 
ffrow  as  large^  but  the  timber  is  more  solid. 
Has  a  greater  variety  and  shade  of  grain,  is 
much  stronger,  and  in  all  ways  preferable  for 
cabinet  work.*'  The  Bay  wood  and  Spanish 
Cedar  of  commerce  are  of  the  same  species, 
but  are  of  larger  growth,  and  the  wood  is  very 
coarse  and  soft.  It  is  used  principally  in  leak- 
ing cigar  boxes  or  similar  work. 

BwiM  Chard.    See  Beta. 

SwiM  Stone  Pine.    Pmiw  Ckmbra, 

Sword  Idly.    A  popular  name  for  0ladiolu8. 

Sya'gms.  The  old  Greek  name  of  a  Palm, 
mentioned  by  Pliny.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmaoecB. 

A  small  genus  of  unarmed  Palms  now  in- 
cluded by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under  Cocoa, 

Syoamore  Tree.  Acer  PBeudoi[>kUanu8.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  Platanue  oecidmtalie 
and  other  species.  The  Sycamore  of  the  New 
Testament  is  FScua  Sycomorua  (syn.  Syeomorua 
antiquorum), 

BjWtatria,  Sylvationa.    Orowing  in  woods. 

Symphorioa'rpus.  St.  Peter's  Wort  Snow- 
berry.  From  gymphoreo,  to  accumulate,  and 
karpos,  a  fruit;  in  allusion  to  its  clustered 
bunches  of  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  CaprtfoliacecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs,  common 
in  L  3t  of  the  States.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
olmamental,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  shrub- 
bery border.  They  grow  so  freely  and  sucker 
60  much  that  it  is  difflcult  to  keep  them  un- 
der subjection.  8.  racemoaue,  the  Snowberry. 
has  pinkish  flowers,  disposed  in  loose  racemes, 
which  are  succeeded  by  latige  white  berries, 
which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  on 
the  bush  until  nearly  winter,  making  it  con- 
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spicuous  in  the  border.^   The  variegated  varle* 
ty  is  a  fine  plant. 

Symphya'ndra.  From  symphio,  to  grow  to- 
gether, and  aneTf  androa,  an  anther;  the 
anthers  are  connate.  Nat.  Ord.  Oampantda4xm, 
A  genus  of  hardv,  perennial  herbs,  natives  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  flowers  are  white,  yellow 
or  blue;  large  and  often  nodding.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  in  spring. 

Sy'mphytum.  Comfrey  From  aympkyo^  to 
make  unite,  and  phyUm,  a  plant ;  in  reference 
to  its  healing  qualities.  Nat.  Ord.  Boraginaeeae, 
A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  weedy  plants, 
formerly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  of  the  first  importance  in  a  col- 
lection of  herbs.  They  have  become  natural- 
ized in  this  country  from  Europe,  and  are 
common  around  old  gardens  and  in  moist 
places.  8.  officmaUa  hUeo-marqinalia  is  a  very 
ornamental,  hardv  variety,  the  leaves  being 
broadly  margined  with  creamy-white ;  it  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  the  herbaceous  J^^rder. 
8.  aaperrimum  was  introduced  into  thid  coun- 
try for  use  as  a  forage  plant  in  1875,  but  haa 
proved  to  be  entirely  valueless  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Propagated  by  seeds X>r  by  division. 

Symplooa'rpus.  Skunk  Cabbage.  From  aym- 
ploka,  connection,  and  karpoa,  fruit ;  descrip- 
tive of  the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  Araideat, 

A  rather  coarse-growing  plant,  common  in 
swamps  and  wet  meadows  from  Virginia  to 
Maine.  8.  faUidua.  the  only  known  species, 
is  the  common  Skunk  Cabbage,  and  Is  readily 
known  by  its  skunk-like  odor  when  the  leaves 
are  bruised. 

Sy'mplooos.  From  aymploke,  a  connection; 
the  stamens  are  united  at  the  base.  Nat. 
Ord.  Styra4:ace€B, 

A  large  genus  of  trees  and.  shrubs,  broadly 
dispersed  over  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia and  America.  The  leaves  of  8.  tiHC" 
toria,  the  Horse  Sugar  or  Sweet-leaf  of  the 
Southern  States,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle, 
and  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  are  used  for  dye- 
ing'vellow;  the  leaves  of  other  species  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Nepal.  In 
India  the  bark  of  8.  rooemosa,  called  Lodh,  is 
used  both  as  a  dyeing  material  and  as  a  mor- 
dant for  other  dyes.  8.  Japoniea,  wit  h  yellow 
flowers,  introduced  from  Japan  in  1850,  and 
8.  aiaioo,  with  white  fragrant  flowers  from 
China,  are  both  cultivated  as  green-house 
shrubs.  A  still  later  Introduction,  however, 
from  the  mountains  of  northern  Japan,  8. 
panieulaiua,  has  white,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
and  ultra-marine-blue  fruit  making  the  shrub 
conspicuous  among  those  which  are  valued 
for  their  ornamental  fruit.  Mr.  Jackson  Daw- 
son, of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  assures 
us  that  it^is  perfectly  hardy  there,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  late  introduc- 
tions to  our  list  of  hardy  shrubs. 

Synade'nium.  Jlfrican  Milk  Bush.  From^yn, 
united,  and  aden,  a  glaud ;  the  slands  of  the 
involucre  are  united  in  a  cup  or  disc. 

A  genus  of  EuphorbiacetB,  closely  allied  to 
Euphorbia,  and  of  which  5.  OraniH^  an  African 
species,  introduced  in  1867,  is  cultivated  for 
its  bright  crimson  flowers,  which  are  showy 
and  attractive.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plant 
for  summer  hanging  baskets,  yases,  etc... 
especially  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  thoroughly  dried  at  ths 
base  before  insertion. 
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Synsaneaiotis.  Having  the  anthers  united  at 
their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 

Syngo'niiim.  From  8yn,  together,  and  gone,  the 
womb ;  alluding  to  the  cohesion  of  the  ovaries. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aroide/B. 

8,  auritunit  Introduced  from  Jamaica,  the 
species  most  generally  found  in  cultivation,  is 
a  rather  coarse -growing  plants  useful  only  in 
large  collections.  S  VeUimanum.S.  Wenlandih 
8.  podopkyllum-UneeUum,  are  all  very  showy 
sorts  and  can  be  easily  increased  by  division 
of  the  stem  in  heat.  Any  old  plants  that  get 
too  tail  may  bnve  their  tops  cut  off  and 
inserted  as  large  cuttings;  they  will  soon 
root  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 

Bynno'tia.  Named  in  honor  of  W.  Syrmot,  who 
collected  many  plants  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  erroneously  spelled  SyneUia,  Nab.  Ord. 
/riodcetB. 

A  small  genus  of  three  v6ry  pretty,  green- 
house, bulbous  plants,  now  generally  referred 
to  Oladiohia.  8.  bicolor  is  found  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  Ixia  bicolor. 

Synonym.  In  botany,  a  superseded  or  unused 
name. 

Sy'nthyrla.  From  ayn,  together,  and  thyrsUi,  a 
little  door;  in  allusion  to  the  closed  valves 
of  the  pod.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophiUariacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  or  pilose  hardy,  hei:baceous 
perennials,  with  thici£  rhizomes,  natives  of 
northwest  America.  The  bluish  or  reddish 
flowers  are  borne  in  racemes  or  spikes  four 
to  six  inches  long ;  closely  allied  to  Veronica. 

Syrl'nga.  The  Lilac.  Pipe  Tree.  From  syrinx, 
a  pipe;  the  branches  are  long  and  straight, 
and  filled  with  medulla ;  hence  the  old  name  of 
the  Lilac,  Pipe  Tree.  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  is  from  Wac  or  lHag,  the  Persian 
word  for  the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Oleacea. 

A  genus  of  well-known,  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  purplish  or  white  flowers,  natives  of 
southeastern  Europe,  Persia,  northern  India 
and  China.  All  the  species  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  are  easily  grown.  8.  vulgaris,  the  com- 
mon Lilac,  with  purple  or  white  flowers,  is  of 
doubtful  .origin,  though  generally  credited  to 
Pereia.  It  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  from  the 
species  many  varieties  have  been  obtained, 
but  without  any  i^arked  peculiarities.  8. 
Persioa,  Persian  Lilac,  is  A  verv  distinct 
species,  of  much  smaller  size,  rarely  growing 
more  than  .six  feet  high;  the  branches  are 
slender  and  straight,  the  leaves  are  smaller 
and  narrowed  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  looser  panicles,  and  the  florets  are 
smaller,  giving  the  whole  plant  a  more  grace- 
ful appearance.  The  Bouen  or  Chinese  Lilac, 
8.  ChinenaiB,  known  also  as  8.  duiria  and  8. 
Rothomagenais,  is  intermediate  between  the 
common  and  the  Persian,  and  is  a  most  desir- 
able shrub.  The  large  growing,  8.  Emodi,  from 
the  Himalayas,  is  only  suitable  for  large  shrub- 
beries, it  bemg  coarse  in  growth,  -and  not 
remarkable  for  its  flowers,  which  are  pale 
purple,  and  produce^  after  those  of  the  com- 
mon Lilao  are  past.  There  is  also  a  variegated 
form  of  it.  The  Hungarian  Lilac,  8.  JosiJusa, 
is  a  prettv  shrub,  and  valuable,  as  it  is  quite 
different  from  the  others.  It  grows  fully  six 
feet  high,  and  bears  erect  spikes  of  small, 
pale,  manve  flowers.  The  new  8.  Japonica, 
known  also  ab  8.  Anmren^  and  Liguftrina 
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Amurenais,  is  a  most  valuable,  hardy,  flowering 
shrub.  Its  hardiness,  vigorous  growth,  excel- 
lent habit,  ample  foliage,  and  dense  clusters 
of  creamy-white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  Japanese  privet,  appearing  at  a 
season  when  few  trees  are  in  bloom  make  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  small  trees 
recently  introduced  into  gardens.  The  fact 
tflat  it  loses  its  leaves  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  thai  they  fall  while  still  green,  is  the  only 
drawbcusk  which  has  yet  been  noticed  in  it  as- 
an  ornamental  plant.  8.  oblata  is  not  known 
in  a  wild  state;  it  was  flrst  discovered  by 
Fortune  in  a  garden  at  Shanghai,  and  later  by 
the  Abbe  David  in  gardens  near  Pekia.  Ita 
perfect  hardiness  in  this  climate  indicates  its 
northern  origin  It  flowers  ten  or  twelve  days 
earlier  than  8.  vulgarie,  and  its  thick,  leathery 
leaves,  which  are  never  attacked  by  mildew, 
turn  in  the  autumn  to  a  rich,  dark  russet 
color,  a  character  which  should  be  taken  ad* 
vantage  of  by  hybridizers  to  secure  a  new 
race  of  Lilacs  with  the  large  inflorescence  of 
8.  vulgaris,  and  the  foliage  of  8.  oblata.  Seed* 
ling  varieties,  many  of  them  much  superior 
in  size  and  color  to  the  species,  have  been 
originated  in  late  years  and  are  now  in  general 
cultivation.  Of  the  white  sorts,  the  best  at 
the  present  writing  are  Marie  Legrange,  Alba 
magna.  Alba  vlrginalis  and  Alba  grand! flora. 
Of  the  colored  sorts  the  finest  is  Souvenir 
de  L.  Spath,  with  massive  clusters  of  very 
large,  richly-coiored  flowers.  Charles  X. 
(an  excellent  variety  for  early  forcing)  is  a 
desirable  sort,  and  others  good  in  color  are, 
Alphonse  Lavallee,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Le  Gaul* 
ols,  Aline  Mocquery  and  Bubra  do  Marley. 
There  Is  also  a  double-flu wered  section  in  cul* 
tivation  which  have  dens(*r  flower-clusters, 
and  as  a  rule  last  longer  in  perfection  than 
the  single  varieties. 

Lilac^  are  now 'forced  in  larse  quantities 
for  cut  flowers,  and  when  blanched  pure 
white  they  have  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful 
appearance.  One  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
for  this  purpose  is  the  variety  known  as 
Charles  X. ;  its  panicles  of  flowers  are  much, 
larger  and  more  compact  than  the  Persian 
Lilac  of  our  gardens,  which  is,  however,  well 
adapted  for  similar  use.  If  forced  in  suffi- 
cient heat  the  coloring  matter  has  no  time 
to  form  in  the  flowers,  consequently  the  col« 
ored  sorts  are  as  useful  for  forcing  purposes 
as  the  pure  white  varieties.  All  the  species 
are  rapidly  increased  from  layers  or  from 
suckers,  the  only  trouble  being  that  they  in- 
crease so  fast  as  to  be  troublesome.  That 
the  LilsM)  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries 
there  Is  plenty  of  evidence.  We  have  person- 
ally gathered  specimens  growing  with  Pars* 
ley  (Apiwn  petroselinum)  In  the  debris  of  cas* 
ties  in  Great  Britain  that  had  been  in  ruins 
for  over  three  hundred  years,  showing  that 
the  warlike  barons,  or  their  wives,  had  some 
taste  for  the  ornamental  as  well  as  the  use* 
f  ul,  even  in  those  early  days. 

Syri'nga.     A  common  name  for  PhUaddphnm 
coronarius,  which  see. 

Syringo'dea.    A  small  order  of  pretty,  dwarf» 

freen-house,  bulbous  plants,  closely  allied  to 
xia.  8.  pulchdla  has  very  pretty,  pale,  purple 
flowers  nearly  two  inches  long,  with  flllfonn 
leaves.  Introduced  from  South  Africa  in 
1873. 
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rpabebula.    Said  to  be  the  native  name   in 
J-     Brazil.    Nat.  Ord.  BignonictcecB. 

A  large  genus  of  plant-stove  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America;  few  of  the  species 
are  in  cultivation.  They  require  the  same 
treatment  as  Tecoma,  under  which  genus  they 
are  sometimes  included.  T.  spectabilia  is  now 
given  as  the  correct  name  of  the  species  culti- 
vated as  Bignonia  or  Tecoma  apeclabilia. 

Tabemaemonta'na.  East  Indian  Boss  Bay. 
Named  in  honor  of  Jamea  Theodore  TabemfB- 
monlanufi^  of  Heidelberg,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  ApocynacecR, 

This  genus  is  composed  of  very  handsome, 
hot-house  slirubs,  with  deep  green  foliage  and 
large,  white  or  yellow  flowers,  possessing  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  After  blooming  they 
should  receive  a  moderate  pruning  to  keep 
thein  bushy  and  incfeabe  the  number  of 
flower  heads.  The  large,  leathery  leaves  of 
tilts  and  other  si  in  liar  genera  are  inducements, 
in  the  way  of  shelter,  to  many  troublesome 
insects,  such  as  thrips,  scale  and  mealy  bug  ; 
ti>  eradicate  these,  and  keep  the  plants 
healthy,  they  should  be  frequently  washed, 
each  leaf  separately,  with  a  sponge  and  soap 
and  water,  or  the  latter  alone,  and  at  Intervals 
receive  a  sprinkling  with  a  syringe  to  clean 
them  of  dust,  which  in  itself  is  prejudicial  to 
all  plants,  and  gives  encouragement  to  the 
injects  by  causing  a  languid  action  in  the 
jfuvos.  The  several  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  but  a  few  are  dis- 
uH)uted  throughout  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  T,  coronaria  flore-plenOt  the 
species  most  generally  cultivated,  bears  a 
pure  white  flower  something  like  a  Gardenici, 
and  is  very  fragrant  at  night.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  under  the  old  name  of  Nerium  coro- 
varium.  Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  cultivated  throughout  India,  whence  it 
was  Introduced  in  1770.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Table,  Stage  and  Bench.  These  are  the 
(lifferent  terms  used  for  the  structure  whereon 
plants  are  set  in  the  green-house.  The  bench 
or  table  more  particularly  refers  to  one  flat 
platform,  which,  if  in  the  front  of  the  green- 
house, is  from  three  to  four  feet  wide;  if  in 
the  middle  or  centre  of  the  house,  seven  or 
orglit  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  In 
height,  according  to  the  style  of  the  house. 
These  widths  and  heights  are  important  as 
toeing  the  most  convenient  for  use,  as  well  as 
to  shojv  the  plants  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  Staae  is  a  series  of  platforms, 
t>Iaced  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  green- 
house, being  of  various  widths,  from  one  to 
three  feet.  For  instance,  if  the  base  width  of 
the  platform  be  nine  feet,  three  stagings  of 
three  feet  each  would  be  required  (each 
olevated  a  foot  above  the  other)  to  make  the 
width.  This  stylo  of  green-house  benching, 
however,  is  less  to  be  recommended  than  one 
platform  of  the  same  height,  as  the  latter  is 
not  only  more  convenient  to  work  with,  but 
the  plants  show  on  it  to  better  advantage 
than  if  elevated  too  high. 
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The  green-house  benches  are  usually  made 
of  inch  boards,  but  in  our  own  practice  we 
have  for  the  past  three  years  had  ail  the 
<* sheeting*'  for  our  benches  made  of  rough 
roofing  slate,  over  which  is  laid  half  an  inch 
of  cement.  These  materials  cost  only  about 
25  per  cent,  more  than  the  board  benches, 
and  are  an  immense  saving,  as  the  wooden 
benches  rot  out  from  the  heat  and  moisture 
in  four  or  five  years.  The  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  the  benches  we  make  of  Yellow  Pine. 
If  the  frame- work  were  made  of  iron,  such 
benches  would  be  indestructible;  but  even 
with  the  pine  wood  frame-work  they  will 
stand  for  twenty  years,  as  the  cement  cover- 
ing laid  over  the  slates  prevents  the  water 
getting  to  the  wood  work.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  leave  spaces  every  ten  feet 
or  so,  where  the  water  can  escape  through 
the  bench.  For  the  material  covering  the 
bench  on  which  to  set  the  plants,  see  Drain- 
age, 

Taoamahao.  A  common  name  for  Populus  bal^ 
eamtferd.  or  the  Balsam  Poplar. 

Tafoca.  The  Malay  name  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  TacoacecB. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants,  grown  by 
the  natives  for  their  bulbs,  which  resemble 
new  Potatoes,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of 
starch.  The  various  species  grow  in  the  open 
country ;  T,  pinnaiifida  Is  generally  found  in 
sandy  places  near  the  sea.  The  leaf-stjilks  of 
this  species  are  plaited  into  bonnets  by  the 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  but  the  princi- 
pal use  made  of  all  the  species  is  that  of  their 
tubers,  which,  resembling  new  Potatoes,  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  starch,  known  as  South 
Sea  Arrowroot,  and  far  preferable  to  any  other 
Arrowroot  In  cases  of  dysentery.  The  tubers 
are  dug  up  after  the  leaves  have  died  away, 
and  are  rasped  and  macerated  four  or  five 
days  In  water,  when  the  fecula  separates  in 
the  same  manner  as  Sago  doe^.  It  is  largely 
employed  as  an  article  of  diet  throughout  the 
tropics,  and  is  a  favorite  ingredient  for  pud- 
dings and  cakes  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  species  are  rarely  seen  in  plant  collec- 
tions.   Syn.  Ataecia, 

Taooa'oeaB.  A  small,  natural  order  of  perennial 
herbs,  with  creeping  or  tuberous  rhizomes, 
found  in  tropical  America,  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  The  order  consists  of 
two  genera,  Shizocapsa  and  Tacca,  and  in- 
cludes about  ten  species.  Aiaccia  is  placed 
as  a  sub-division  of  Tacca. 

Taocada  Plant.  The  Malay  Kice  Paper  Plant. 
(See  SccBvola.) 

Taooa'ruxn  The  name  Is  adapted  from  Tacea, 
which  genas  they  resemble.  Nat.  Ord.  Aroi- 
dea. 

A  small  genus  of  tall,  tuberous  herbs,  na- 
tives of  Brazil.  Two  species,  T.  peregnnum 
and  T.  Wcarmingianum,  are  in  cultivation. 
They  are  very  showy,  large-leaved,  plant-stove 
species,  and  are  useful  for  lawn-decoration  in 
summer.    Syns.  Mindera  and  LjfviaHgma, 
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Itttohlada'niuk  From  TackUi,  a  genus  of  the 
same  order,  and  aden^  a  gland ;  the  ovary  I9 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  glands  as  in  Taehia. 
Mat.  Ord.  GenHanaeem. 

A  genus  ot  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  natii^  ot  Madagascar.  T.  eoHnaiva 
is  a  prettv,  green-house  annual,  closely  re- 
lated to  CAtronicK  LiMcuUhua  and  Exacum^  and 
was  introduoed  by  the  Bev.  William  Ellis  In 
1858,  who  brought  seeds  from  Madagascar. 
It  grows  freely,  branches  naturally  at  the 
base,  and  attains  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more. 
The  flowtii-s  are  white,  with  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  bright- purple,  produced  freely  in  au- 
tumn, and  lasting  over  a  month  before  fading. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  and  treated 
like  Qloxinias. 

Taoso'nia.  From  Tacao,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
species  in  Peru;     Nat.  Ord.  Faaayioracea. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  climbing  plants, 
closely  related  to  PaaaiJIara,  having  the  same 
general  appearance,  and  the  same  structure 
of  stamens,  pistils  and  fruit,  but  differing  in 
the  usually  long,  cvlindrical  tube  of  the  calyx, 
which  is  furnished  with  two  crowns,  one  at 
the  throat,  and  the  other  near  its  base.  In 
T,  manicatOf  however,  a  very  handsome 
species,  the  tube  scarcely  exceeds  in  length 
that  of  a  Passion  Flower.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Central  America  and  the  West 
^Indies.  The  fruits  of  several  of  them,  as  T. 
tnoUiaHma,  T.  tripartita  and  T.  speoioaa,  are 
Mible.  T,  Buchanani  is  PaasiAora  vittfolia, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the 
order.  The  Tacsonlas  are  all  beautiful  plants 
and  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection.  They 
require  the  same  general  treatment  as  Paasi- 
4ora,  and  are  propagated  in  the  same  way. 

Tnni'tis.  From  totnio,  a  fillet  or  ribbon ;  allud- 
ing to  the  linear  pinnfld.  A  small  genus  of 
Interesting  stove  iem$,  all  tropical,  but  not 
very  closely  allied.  They  differ  principally 
from  TcBniop8ia  and  ViUaria  in  their  Aronds 
being  all  net-veined. 

Tage'tes.  Marigold.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  this  genus  was  named  i^ter  TageSf  a 
Tuscan  divinity.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposiUB. 

Marigolds  are  old  favorites  in  our  gardens, 
particularly  those  known  as  African  and 
French  Marigolds.  The  former  (7.  ereda) 
have  uniformly  large  yellow  or  orange-colored 
flowers,  and  usually  attain  a  couple  of  feet  in 
heteht;  the  latter  (T.  ptUuia)  are  ipore  dwarf, 
and  have  their  flowers  striped  of  a  deep 
brown-j^urple  and  yellow.  They  are  all  showy, 
.especially  in  masses,  and  are  effective  for  dis- 
tant groups.  There  is,  however,  another 
species,  T.  signaia  pumiia  Tsyn.  T.  tenuifolia), 

Efeferable  for  bedding ;  it  is  more  compact  in 
abit ;  and  though  its  flowers  do  not  boast  the 
Tlvid' coloring  of  the  French  Marigolds  (being 
entirely  yellow),  yet  they  are  produced  in 
such  long  succession  as  to  amply  compensate 
for  the  defleiency ;  besides  which,  the  scent, 
•so  frequently  complained  of  in  the  others. 
Is  In  this  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer 
unpleasant.  T,  lucida,  the  sweet-scented, 
Mexican  Marigold,  is  also  occasionally  grown 
In  gardens  and  is  very  showy.  These  com- 
prise air  that  are  worth  cultivating  as  orna- 
mental plants,  and  require  precisely  the  same 
treatment  as  other  hardy  annuals. 

Tkdan'ma.  The  native  name  of  the  South 
American  species.    Nat.  Ord.  MctgnoliacecB. 
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A  genus  of  trees  or  shrabs  remarkable  for 
their  flne,  fragrant  flowers.  There  are  about 
flfteen  species,  four  of  wliioh  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
Japan.  Six  or  more  species  are  in  cultivation, 
but  are  fotmd  only  in  large  oolleetions*  Prop- 
agated principally  by  layers. 

Tallga'lea.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  In 
Quiana.    Nat.  Ord.  Verbenacea. 

Amaaonia  is  now  the  correct  name  of  this 
genus.    (See  Amasonla.) 

Tali'ndm.  Supposed  to  be  from  thaUa,  a  green 
branch;  referring  to  its  durable  veraure. 
Nat.  Ord.  I\>rHdaoaeetB. 

A  genus  of  annual  and  biennial,  succulent 
plants,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  but  chiefly  conflnedto  sub-tropi- 
cal America.  T,  patena,  and  its  varietv  with 
variegated  foliage,  a  native  of  BnuBil,  is  a 
desirable  plant  for  the  border,  or  as  a  basket 
or  vase  plant,  being  well  adapted' to  stand  hot, 
drjr  weatber,  and  does  not  suffer  badly  If 
neniected.  The  variegated  variety  is  often 
usjed  as  a  white  line  for  ribbon  bordera  This 
species  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
is  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Introducea  in  1776. 

Talipot  Palm.    See  Oorjgpha  wnbraaUifertiL 

Tallow  Shrub.    A  common  name  for 
cerffera. 

Tallow  Tree.    See  StUUnffia. 

Tamaraok.  American  or  Black  Larch,  Hack- 
matack.   See  Larix  Americoma. 

Tamarloa'oeas.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
undershrubs,  found  chiefly  in  maritime  sands 
or  gravelly  places  near  rivers,  in  the 
temperate  andf  warmer  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  and  also  in  South  Africa. 
The  two  principal  Asiatic  and  European  oen- 
era,  Tamarix  and  ReautMiria,  are  regarded  by 
some  botanists  as  types  of  distinct  orders ; 
and  the  splendid  Mexican  genus,  FouquieruL^ 
differing  chiefly  in  the  large  petals,  united 
into  a  tubular  corolla,  has  only  lately  been 
associated  with  the  Tamarioatseca  as  a  third 
tribe. 

Tamarind.    See  Tamarindua. 

Tamari'ndus.    Tamarind  Tree.    Taimart  in  Ara^ 
'  bic,  is  the  name  of  the  Date,  and  InduB,  In- 
dian, literally  Indian  Date.    Nat.  Ord.  Papi^ 
Honacea. 

The  tree  that  furnishes  the  Tamarinds  lor 
preserves  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
indies,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  a  large, 
spreading  and  beautiful  tree,  and  its  grace- 
ful, pinnated  foliage,  and  racemes  of  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  yellow  striped  with  red, 
and  its  purple  stamens,  give  it  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance. T.  Indioa  is  the  only  known  spe- 
cies, and  this  varies  but  little  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  it  abounds.  Propagated 
!rcsi  nuttings  and  by  seeds.  Introduced  in 
1633. 

Ta'marisk.    See  Tamarix. 

Ta'marix.  Tamarisk.  From  Tamaria,  now 
Tambro.  the  name  of  a  river  where  it  growa^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees.  Nat.  Ord. 
TatnaricfuxcB, 

Tali-growing  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. A  great  many  species  are  enumerated, 
but  two  only  are  usually  met  in  collections  of 
ornamental   shrubs.    These  are  T.  (tallica, 
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the  French  Tamarisk,  and  2*.  Qermanioat  the 
German  Tamarisk.  The  French  Tamarisk  is 
far  the  handsomest,  and  wili  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation :  in  bleak  exposed  places 
on  the  seashore,  in  the  poorest  sandy  soils, 
it  never  fails  to  succeed  and  to  produce  its 
long,  terminal,  graceful  spikes  of  pinkish 
flowers.  It  will  oo  equally  well  in  city  yards, 
that  are  exposed  to  sun,  soot  and  smoke.  It 
is,  in  short,  one  of  our  most  valuable  orna- 
mental shrulM.  The  Manna  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  produced  by  a  variety  of  T.  GcMica;  it  con- 
sists wholly  of  pure,  mucilaginous  sugar.  T. 
Afncana  is  quite  commonly  grown.  The 
plants  are  easUy  increased  by  cuttings. 

Tampioo  Fibre.    See  Leopoldinia. 

Ta'mns.  Black  Bryony.  Ladies' Seal.  The  old 
Latin  name  usea  by  Pliny.  The  only  Euro- 
pean representative  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  DioB' 
eoridaoctB.  There  are  two  well-known  spe- 
cies, T.  comnwmis,  the  Black  Bryony,  a  Brit- 
ish plant,  and  T.  eretioa,  a  native  of  Greece 
and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Thoy  are  both 
climbing  plants,  and  have  thick  tuberous 
roots,  sending  up  annual  stems  which  grow 
to  a  great  length.  Their  flowers  are  of  sepa- 
rate sexes,  borne  on  different  plants,  and  are 
produced  in  the  leaf  axils,  in  slender  branched 
racemes.  They  are  increased  by  divisions  of 
the  roots  or  by  seeds. 

Vaxiaoe'tam.  Tansy.  Derivation  of  name  un- 
known. Said  to  be  altered  from  Athanasia, 
immortal;  in  allusion  to  the  persistent 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoBiUB. 

All  the  species  that  compose  this  genus  are 
hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  or  what  might  prop- 
erly be  called  weeds.  T.  hcUwrniUa,  a  very 
sweet-smelling,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  is  the 
Costmary  or  Alecost  of  old  gardens.  T.  vul- 
gare  fs  the  common  Tansy  of  the  old  gardens 
and  roadsides.  It  was  formerly  intn>duced 
as  a  garden  plant,  and  took  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  domestic  medicines,  but  is  now 
pretty  generally  discarded.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  has  escaped  from  the  gardens,  and 
has  long  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  T.  v.  eriRpum  is  a  very  elegant, 
dwarf  variety,  with  smaller,  emerald-green 
leaves,  which  are  very  elegantly  cut,  and  have 
a  crisped  or  frizzled  appearance. 

Tanghi'nia.  Ordeal  Tree.  Tanghin  is  the  native 
name  of  the  plant  in  Madagascar.  Nat.  Ord. 
ApocynaeeiB, 

T.  venen^era,  the  only  species,  is  a  small, 
p^labrous,  evergreen  tree,  with  rose-colored 
flowers  in  large  terminal  cymes;  each  sup- 
ported by  a  couple  of  bracts.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  furnish  a  powerful  poison,  and 
were  formerly  used  as  an  ordeal  by  the  kings 
of  Madagascar.  The  seed  was  pounded,  and 
a  small  portion  given  to  each,  person  to  be 
tried;  those  in  whom  it  caused  vomiting, 
escaped^  but  to  those  whose  stomachs  re- 
tained it,  it  was  quickly  fatal  and  their  guilt 
was  then  held  to  be  proven. 

Tansy.    See  Tanaoetum, 

Tape  GhrassL    See  VaUimiieria, 

Tapeino'tes.  A  small  genus  of  OeanercuxcB,  for 
the  most  part  now  included  in  Sinnmgia  and 
QUunrUa. 

Taper.  The  opposite  of  angular;  usually  em- 
ployed in  contradistinction  to  that  term  when 
speaking  of  long  bodies. 
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Taplooa  Plant.     A  common  name  for  AfonAor 

Tap-Root.  A  root  which  penetrates  deep  and 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground  without  divid* 
ing. 

Tara'xaoum.  Dandelion.  Name  supposed  to 
be  from  the  Greek  taraxo,  to  disquiet  or  dis- 
order ;  in  allusion  to  the  mediciiud  effects  of 
the  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  OompwriUE. 

The  common  Dandelion,  T.  Dens-Ieoais,  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  has  become  so  thor- 
oughly naturalized  as  to  be  a  very  troublesome 
weed.  The  roots  have  powerful  medicinal 
properties  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Eclectic  practitioners.  The  leaves  are  used 
as  a  pot-herb,  for  which  purpose  the  plants 
are  grown  in  frames  by  the  market  gardeners 
of  nearly  all  large  cities.  It  is  also  used  as 
an  early  spring  ''greens,  *'  and  is  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  in  both  private  and  market 
gardens.  Of  late  years  a  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  the 
cultivated  kinds.    Propagated  by  seeds. 

Tare.  The  common  Vetch,  Vida  aativa,  also 
Vicia  hirmUa  and  Ertvm  ErvUia. 

Tares  of  Borlpture.    See  Lolium  iemuknhtm, 

Ta'ro.  The  native  name  for  Coloeasia  oMti- 
quorum.  This  plant  forms  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  diet  in  the  Pacific  Isles,  where  it 
is  largely  cultivated.  The  tubers  are  boiled 
or  baked,  or  made  into  bread,  and  the  young 
leaves  may  be  eaten  like  Spinach;  but  like 
the  tubers  they  require  to  be  well  cooked  to 
destroy  their  poisonous  properties  and  acrid- 
ity. Several  varieties  are  cultivated,  some 
being  better  for  one  mode  of  cooking,  some 
for  another.  Dr.  Seemann  relates  that  one 
kind,  called  "  Kurilagl, "  was  pointed  out  to 
him  as  having  been  eaten  with  nearly  a  whole 
tribe  of  people,  in  the  island  of  Viti  Levu. 
This  tribe  having  given  great  offence  to  the 
ruling  chief  of  the  district,  was  condemned  to 
die.  Every  year  the  inmates  of  one  house 
were  baked  and  eaten,  the  empty  dwelling 
burned  down,  and  its  foundation  planted  with 
"  Kurilagl."  The  next  year  when  this  Taro 
was  ripe,  it  was  the  signal  for  destroying  the 
next  house  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  a  fresh  field  of  Taro.  After  many 
years  the  remaining  few  were  pardoned,  ana 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  in  186D 
one  old  woman  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
tribe.    (Seemann*s  '<  Flora  Vitiensis.  *') 

Ta'rragon.  (Arfemisia  DrcLCuneulus.)  This,  like 
many  garden  plants  that  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation for  at  least  four  hundred  years,  is  of 
unknown  origin.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia  or  the  South 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial, 
cultivated  for  its  leaves  and  young  shoots, 
both  of  which  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
salads,  soups,  stews,  pickles  and  varioua 
other  compounds.  Tarragon  vinegar,  so 
much  esteemed  as  a  fish-sauce,  is  made  by  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves  in  common  vinegar.  It 
is  propagated  from  seeds,  or  from  pieces  of 
the  root,  every  portion  of  which,  however 
small,  will  grow  if  a  single  bud  is  left  on. 

Tartaraoua.    Havlnig  fa  rough,  crumbling  sttr* 

face. 
Tartarian  Honejsuokle.    See  Loaiesro. 
Tartarian  Iamb.    See  Cibotium  Barom^ 
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Flowttr.    See  CaooMa. 

Tavinto'im.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  B.  3VMwr- 
ii<er,  a  celebrated  tarayeler  In  the  Levant. 
Nat.  Ord.  LtgmnkM^m, 

A  small  genus  of  shnihs,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Orient.  T.  iwimwytorto,  the 
East  Indian  Money-wort,  is  a  dwart  vsrv 
bushy,  branching,  green-house  stirab,  with 
trifoliate,  fleshy,  obcordate  leaves*  and  ra- 
cemes of  rather  prettnr,  red  flowers.  Only 
two  species  have  been  lutroduoed. 

Taxa'oaas.  A  sub-order  of  Ckmffen^  often  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  order,  chiefly  by  their 
fruits  not  being  collected  in  cones,  eacn  ovule 
growing  singly,  unprotected  by  hardened 
scales. 

Tajco'dium.  Bald  Qrpress,  Deciduous  Cypress. 
From  taonis,  the  Yew,  and  cides,  like ;  trees 
resembling  the  Yew.    Nat.  Ord.  CkM^erm. 

T,  dfMdwm^  the  deciduous  Qypress,  abounds 
in  the  Southern  States,  growing  as  far  north 
as  Delaware  and  southern  Illinois.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  timber,  and  is 
considerably  grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  for 
the  lawn.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north 
as  New  York.  Beautiful  specimens  are  often 
seen  on  lawns,  where  their  feathery  foliage 
renders  them  attractive  objects. 

Ta'aras.  Yew.  From  iaxon^  a  bow;  the  wood 
anciently  used  for  bows ;  or  from  Uuda, 
arrangement,  the  leaves  being  arranged  on 
the  branches  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Yew 
is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Celtic  word  it0, 
signi^ing  verdure ;  alluding  to  the  Yew  being 
an  evergreen.    Nat.  Ord.  voniferm. 

A  genus  of  weli-luiown  evergreen  trees, 
popularly  known  as  the  Irish  Yew.  They  are 
compact  in  habit,  their  branches  being  densely 
crowded  with  leaves;  they  are  also  upright, 
the  branches  perpendicular,  giving  the  tree  a 
small  circumference  for  its  height.  On  this 
account,  it  is  a  favorite  tree  for  cemeteries 
and  churchyards.  There  is  a  native  species, 
T,  boccoto  var.  CkmadwBiB,  commonly  known 
as  Ground  Hemlock  or  American  Yew,  com- 
mon in  the  more  Northern  States,  on  moist 
banks  and  hills.  It  rarely  grows  more  than 
four  feet  high,  and  is  branching  and  straggling 
in  habit.  T.  hacoaJta,  the  common  Yew  of 
England,  is  the  species  from  which  the  ancient 
English  bows  were  made.  Loudon  says :  *'  In 
the  days  of  archery  the  Yew  was  the  principal 
wood  used  for  the  bow  in  Britain,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  the  demand 
was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be  import.ed  fixHn 
the  continent  of  Europe  into  Englandt  and 
various  laws  were  passed  concerning  it  from 
the  days  of  Edward  IV.  to  Elizabeth." 

Ttoa-Barry.  Canada  Tea.  A  local  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Wintergreeb,  OimUh£t\a 
procuimbens,  which  see. 

Tea-Plant  or  Tea-Tree.    See-  Thea, 
African.    Lyciumt^frum. 
American  Mountain.    OauUheriaprocumbena. 
Australian.    Various  species  of  Lepioepermum 

and  Mdakuea. 
Blue  Mountain.    Solidago  odora. 
Botany  Bay  or  Sweet.    Smilax  glucyphyUa, 
Brazilian.    SULchylarpheta  Jaimaioenms. 
Cape  Colony.    HHichtysum  aerpiiltfclmm, 
Ceylon.    EluBodendron  glaucum. 
Duke  of  Argyle*s.    Lycium  barbamtm, 
Malay.    SUgmia  variabilis. 
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Mexican.    Aoralea  (flcmduiosa. 

New  Jersey.    CeanoikMe  AmerioamiB. 

New  Zealand.    Ltpioq^ernmn/kmeaoe$M  and  L. 

Bcoparmm, 
New  Zealand,  Sweet^^Sdented.     PhUadeiphi»B 

aramaUcua, 
Oswego.    Afonor^  didynui. 
Paraguay.    See  'Ilex  Paragvarien»i8. 
Tasmanian.    Ifetofeuca  squarroaeL 
Wild.    Amorpha  eaneacena. 
Winter  Berry.    Prinqs  glabra. 

Teak  Tree.    Indian.    Qoe  TecUma  grandi$. 

TBKt  Thumb.  A  name  commonly  applied  to 
several  species  of  Piolygonum^  on  account  .of 
their  rough,  bearded  stems,  which  lacerate 
when  handled. 

TeaaeL    See  D^^Mbua, 

Teoo'ma.  From '  TecomaxoehUl,  the  Mexican 
name  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniaeea. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  and  green* 
house,  evergreen,  climbing  shrubs,  consisting 
of  upward  of  fifty  species.  They  are  mostly 
South  American  plants.  ,T.  radicans,  or 
Triimppt  Creeper,  in  general  cultivation,  is 
a  native  species,  common  from  Pennsylvania 
to  IlUnols  and  southward.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  covering  widls  or  arbors  in  exposed  places, 
being  perfedtly  hardy  and  a  rapid  grower; 
the  flowers  areJarge,  tubular,  and  a  brilliant 
orange.  T.  gnmdiflora  is  nearly  allied  to  T^ 
radioana,  but  has  larger  flowers  of- ar  deeper 
shade  of  orange.  These  two  species  are  com- 
monly known  as  Blgnonias.  Some  of  the 
green-house  species  are  objects  of  great 
beauty,  but  as  they -flower  in  summer,  they 
are  not  as  generally  grown  as  they  should  be. 
All  the  species  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
pf  the  root  or  suckers. 

Ttooophylas'a.  Chilian  Crocus.  Named  after 
nAphUa,  the  daughter  pt  the  botanist  Bil- 
^otti.    Nat.  Ord.  Hemodoracea. 

T,  eganocroeus,  the  only  species  yet  intro- 
duced, is  a  charming  little  Chilian,  bulbous 
giant,  growing  only  a  few  inches  in  height, 
aving  narrow  leaves  and  erect  bell-shaped 
flowers,  of  an  intensely  deep  blue,  with  a  ligh€ 
centre.  It  is  a  spring  flowerer,  and  nearly^  if. 
not  quite;  hardy.    Introduced  in  1872. 

Te'otona.  Teak  Tree.  From  T^kka,  its  Mala- 
bar name.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbmacetB, 

This  is  a  celebrated  timber  tree  of  the  East 
Indies,  used  for  ship-building  in  preference  to 
all  other  woods,  because  of  its  strength,  great 
durability,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
worked,  and  its  non-liability  to  be  injured  by 
the  attacks  of  Fungi.  Some  of  the  species 
.have>  been  introduced  into  the  green-house. 
They  are  very  handsome  trees,  with  purple  *or 
white  flowers,  but  their  size  prevents  their 
general  introduction. 

Tda'dia.  Called  after  J.  O,  Teede,  a  German 
botanist- and  traveler,  who  died  in  Surinam. 
NaL  Ord.  ScrophulairiaeeoB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  glabrous  or 
pubescent  shrubs,  natives  ef  South  Africa. 
Two  species,  T.  kiMa  and  T.  pubescena^  have 
been  introduced.  They  have  small,  pink  flow- 
ers, borne  in  a  terminal,  leaiy  thyrse,  and  are 
quite  pretty  plants  when  in  flower.  A  rich, 
light  soil  is  most  suitable  for  them,  and  prop- 
agation may  be  effected  by  seeds  or  by  ont- 
tings.  . 
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TeasdalU.  Kamed  after  Roberi  Tsuddle,  an 
English  botanist,  author  of  a  *' Catalogue  of 
Plants  growing  about  Oastle  Howard."  Nat. 
Ord.  Cric^erm. 

A  genus  of  two  species  of.  Inoonspiouous, 
hai-dy,  annual  plants,  with  minute,  white  flow- 
ers and  rosuiate  leaves,  natives  of  western 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Teranthera.  From  televia,  oomplete,  and  an^ 
(hera,  an  anther.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaranthaoecB. 

Kept  up  by  Bentham  add  Hooker  as  a  sep- 
arate genus,  but  ouitivated. under  the  name 
of  AU^nanihera,  which  see. 

Telegraph  Plant.  A  popular  name  for  Demno- 
diumgprans. 

Telelda.  Name  not  explained;  ^at.  Ord* 
Compoaitm. 

T.  oordatum,  the  only  species  under  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  fine,  robust,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
large,  cordate  leaves.  The  flower-heads  are 
of  a  rich  orange  color,  produced  in  cymose 
panicles;  It  is  a  plant  well  adapted  for  a 
shrubbery  border,  as  its  bloom  is  long  con- 
tinued, which,  Mth  its  handsome  foUai^e,  con- 
stitutes a  hanasome  border  plant.  The  ro- 
bust stems  require  no  staking.  Native  of 
southern  Europe ;  introduced  in  1826.  Prop- 
agation by  seeds  and  division  of  root  In 
spring.    Byn.  Buphthahnum, 

Tela'phium.  Named  byLlnnsus  after  Tek- 
phua,  a  son  of  Hercules.  A  genus  of  iUeoe- 
orooecB,  inhabiting  the  Mediten-anean  region, 
and  found-also  at  the  Cape  of  (>ood  Hope.  T. 
Impercttri,  the  Tree  Orpine,  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  is  not  worth  cultivating. 

Tellai'ria.  Named  after  Charles  Telfair,  an  Irish 
botanist,  who  died  in  the  Mauritius,  1833. 
Nat.  Oixi.  CuewrbitaceiB, 

T,  pedaiOt  the  best  known  species.  Is.  a  tall, 
climbing  plant,  a  native  of  Zanzibar,  intro- 
duced- in  1825,  but  rarely  grown,  the  room 
and  care  required  In  the  green-house  being 
considered  too  valuable  for  a  plant  only  re? 
markable  for  its  curious  fruit,  which  ofteii 
grows  three  feet  long,  and  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  containing  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred and  titty  circular  seeds,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  seeds  yield  an  excellent 
oil,  and  they  are.  moreover,  as  palatable  as 
almonds.  T.  occidentalis,  introduced  from 
West  Africa  in  1870,  is  said  to  be  cultivated 
for  its  seeds,  which  the  negroes  boil  and  eat, 

TelU'ma.  An  anagram  of  MUeUa,  under  which 
this  ffenus  was  formerly  included.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sax^ragaoem, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  erect,  annual  or  peren- 
nial plants,  natives  of  northwestern  America, 
resembling  the  Hieuchera,  T,  gragMtora  has 
prettily  colored  and  veined  leaves,  like  Heu- 
chera  Jiiehardeoni,  and  spikes  of  small,  yel- 
lowish, bell-like  flowers.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  the  rock-garden,  and  is  increarod  by  cut- 
tings. 

Telo'pea.  Waratah.  From  telopaa,  seen  at  a 
distance;  alluding  to  the  great  distance  at 
which  its  crimson -colored  flowers  may  be  seen 
in  its  native  country.    Nat.  Ord.  ProUacea, 

The  brilliant,  scarlet  flowers  of  this  plant, 
which  are  conspicuous  even  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, are  said  to  have  been  one  cause  why 
the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  was  distin- 
guished by  its  flrst  visitors  as  Botany  Bay,  in 
allusion  to  the  great  accession  to   botany 
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likely  to  be  derived  from  a  country  where  the 
plants  appeared  so  different  from  those  of 
jSurope.  The  flower  of  the  Waratah  may  be 
compared  to  a  gigantic  head  of  clover  oi  the 
most  intense  and  brilliant  scarlet,  but  it  is 
not  common,  probably  because  it  is  a  very 
difficult  plant  to  manage.  Tlie  flrst  point  to 
be  attended  to  is  to  have  the  pot  in  which  it 
is  grown  thoi*oughly  well  drained,  and  the 
next,  to  allow  It  abundance  of  light  and  air. 
It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  suckers,  which 
it  throws  up  in  abundance.  It  should  be  reg- 
ularly watered  In  the  flowering  season,  but  it 
may  be  kept  almost  dry  during  the  winter 
months. 

Temperature.  A  temperature  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conditions  to  the  well-being  of  plants 
under  cultivation,  and  the  nearer  we  can  come 
to  the  conditions  of  temoerature  and  moisture 
of  the  native  habitat  of  the  plant  the  nearer 
we  come  to  perfection  in  cultivation.  Thus 
weflnd  that  in  our  garden  weeds,  the  Chick- 
weed  {Stellaria  media)  is  only  troublesome  in 
early  spring  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  average 
temperature  is  perhaps  bO^  or  60^,  because  it 
is  a  native  of  a  country  TBritain)  where  there 
is  no  higher  average ;  wnile  our  too  familiar 
Purslane  (Poriulaca  oleraoea)  only  rears  its 
head  to  injure,  in  the  dog  days, when  the  ther- 
mometer averages  70^  or  8(r,  because  It  is  an 
importation  from  the  tropics. 

A  large  proportion  of  Lima  Beans,  'Sweet 
Com,  and  other  tropical  vegetable  seeds,  annu- 
ally perish  by  being  sown  two  or  three  weeks 
tpo  early  by  our  impatient  amateur  hortlcul- 
turalists ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colder 
blooded  Parsnip  or  Carrot  all  but  refuse  to 
germinate,  and  often  fail  to  grow  in  the  hot 
summer  weatheiv  Seeds  of  Calceolarias,  Cin- 
erarias, Primroses,  Pansies,  etc.,  which  in 
England  are  sown  and  germinate  freely  In 
July,  will  in  a  majority  of  cases  utterly  fail  if 
attempted  at  the  same  date  here,  where  we 
have  15**  to  20^  higher  temperature  and  a  drier 
atmosphere.  We^  hear  of  hundreds  of  failures 
of  this  kind  every  season,  which  are  laid  to 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  by  foreign  garden- 
ers, who  have  not  yet  had  experience  with 
our  American  climate.  The  same  seeds 
sown  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
or  April,  or  September,  or  October,  would 
germinate  without  trouble,  because  the  tem- 
perature and  atmosphere  then  can  be  made 
inside  congenial  to  their  nature. 

The  same  necessity  for  congenial  tempera- 
ture exists  in  growing  in  matured  plants,  and 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  want  of  success  in 
cultivating  plants  under  glass  isr  a  want  of 
knowledge,  or  carelessness,  in  keeping  a  tem- 
perature unsuited  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
In  ordinary  green-house  collections  the  fault 
is  oftener  in  the  temperature  being  kept  too 
high  than  too  low,  for  It  i.s  usually  much  easier, 
requiring  far  less  watchfulness  by  the  person 
In  charge,  to  keep  up  a  high  temperature.  The 
injury  done  by»  this  is  gradual,  and  will  not. 
like  the  action  of  frost  on  the  plants,  show  In 
the  morning.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  often 
see  the  green  houses  containing  Camellias, 
Azal^las,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  etc.,  swel- 
tering under  a  continued  night  temperature 
of  60^  or  65^,  when  their  nature  demands  16^ 
lower.  In  large  establishments;  where  there 
are  a  number  of  green-houses,  this  is  made  an 
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efksy  matter  by  placing  the  proper  number  of 
four-inch  pipes  in  a  green-house  to  suit  the 
differen*t  temperatures  for  example,  in  our 
own  establishment,  where  our  houses  are  uni- 
formly twenW  feet  wide,  for  a  temperature  of 
from  35^  to  40*^  in  coldest  weather,  we  use  four 
runs  of  pipes,  that  is,  two  pipes  on  each  side ; 
for  40^  to  45^  we  use  five  pipes ;  for  45^  to  60^  we 
use  six  pipos ;  for  55^  to  60^  we  ude  eight  pipes ; 
and  for  65^  to  70^  we  use  ten  pipes. 

It  is  true*  we  too  often  see  collections  of 
hot-house  and  green-house  plants  inter- 
mingled, and  attempts  made  to  grow  them 
which,  of  necessity,  result  in  failure  to  one  or 
the  other.  The  temperature  to  grow,  in 
healthy  condition,  I>rac8Bnas,  Grotons,  Ck>leu8, 
jBouvardias  or  Poinsettias  (hot- house  plants), 
would  not  be  likely  to  maintain  Azaleas,  Oa- 
melllas.  Verbenas,  Carnations  or  Geraniums 
long  in  a  healthy  state.  The  same  rules,  foli 
low  as  to  the  propagating-house,  showing  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  requirements  of 
their  different  natures.  See  **  Propagation  of 
Plants  by  Cuttings.  '*^ 

The  subject  is  one  that  relates  to  so  many 
varieties  and  differebt  conditions  of  organism 
at  the  different  seasons  of  growth,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  the*  inexperienced 
what  these  varieties  and  conditions  are ;  but 
our  object  is  to  impress  upon  inexperienced 
readers  what  we  have  long  believed  to  be  an 
important  truth,  that  the  supplying  the 
proper  conditions  of  temperature  to  plants 
under  glass,  according  to  their  different  na- 
tures and  conditions,  has  as  much  to  do  with 
their  welfare  as  any  other  cause,  if  not  more ; 
and  that  often,  when  ascribing  the  unhealthy 
state  of  a  plant  to  uncongenial  soil  or  defec- 
tive drainage,  or  the  "damping  o£r"of  some 
favorite  cutting  to  the  way  it  was  cut  or  the 
sand  it  was  put  In,  the  true  and  sole  cause  of 
failure  was  nothing  more  than  condemning 
them  to.  an  atmosphere  uncongenial  to  their 
nature. 

.Templeto^nia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Temple- 
-ton,  an  Irish  botanist. .  Nat.  Ord.  LeffuminoacB. 
A  genus  of  New  Holland  plants,  with  red  or 
yellow  axillary  flowers.  T.  retuaa,  the  "  Coral 
Bush,'*  and  two  or  three  other  species  are 
grown  in  green-houses  for  their  sriowy  flow-, 
ers.  Increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Te'naria.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  in  South 
Africa.    Nat.  Ord.  AsclqfnadacetE, 

A  small  genus  of  erect,  slender,  green-house, 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  southern  Africa. 
T,  roMrala,  the  only  introduced  species,  has  a 
whitish  corolla,  densely  covered  towards  the 
base  with  purple  dots.  It  forms  a  slender 
bush  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  Intro-, 
duced  from  east  tropical  Africa  in  1885. 

Tendril.  The  twisting,  thread-like  process  by 
which  one  plant  clings  to  another. 

Teocinte.  kuckUsna  ^uxurxans.  An  Introduc- 
tion from  Mexico,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
received  here  in  1879  from  the  Boyal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  England.  It  had  been  previously 
sent  to  the  British  colonies  in  Africa  and 
other  tropical  latitudes,  where  the  reports 
from  it  as  a  fodder  crop  were  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kind.  When  fully  developed,  it 
reaches  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  each  seed 
making  a  plant  having  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  shoots,  when  planted 
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five  or  six  feet  apart.  It  somewhat  resemblea 
the  Pearl  Millet,  and,  like  it,  will  admit  of  re- 
peated cuttings  during  the  growing  season. 
Although  perennial,  it  will  probably  do  better 
if  treated  as  an  annual,  90wings  to  be  made 
every  season,  as  any  plant  of  that  luxuriance 
would  quickly  exhaust  the  soil  if  allowed  to 
remain  the  second  year.  As  it  is  closely  al- 
lied to  our  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  It  will 
likely  be  best  suited  for  the  Southern  SUtes. 
Syn.  Reeana  hueuriana, 

Tephro'sia.  Hoary  Pea.  From  tephro8t  ash- 
colored  ;  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  tho  foliage 
of  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 
nosa. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  and  green- 
house, herbaceous  plants.  Of  the  hardy  spe- 
cies, 7.  Virginiana  is  the  more  common  and 
beautiful.  It  is  usually  found  in  clumps  from 
one  to  six  feet  in  diameter,. growing  on  dry; 
sandy  soils,  in  which  it  succeeds  finely,  and 
is  a  valuable  border  plant.  Its  flower  stalks 
are  about  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  creamy 
white  and  rosy  purple,  produced  in  terminal 
clusters  in  July.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  is  far  more  showy  and 
attractive  than  many  of  our  prominent  gar- 
den flowers.  The  tender  varieties,  requiring 
the  protection  of  the  green-house,  are  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  do  not  repay  the  trouble 
by  their  short  season  of  flowers. 

Terebinth  TrBd.  A  common  name  for  Piataehia 
Terebinthua. 

Teres,  Terete.    Tapering;  free  from  angles; 
'  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so. 

TerminaL  Borne  at»  or  belonging  to,  the  ex* 
tremity  or  summit. 

TerminaOia.  Myrobalan  Tree.  Olive-bark  Tree. 
Prom  termimiat  end ;  the  leaves  are  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Nat.  Ord.  Gom- 
bretaeea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropiciil  evergreens, 
found  occasionally  in  botanical  collections. 
The  fruits  of  several  of  the  species  form  an 
important  article  of  commerce  in  India,  being 
extensively  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  pur- 
poses. They  are  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Myrobalans,  and  are  used  by 
calico -printei:^  for  the  production  of  a  perma- 
nent black. 

Temate.  Growing  in  threes ;  applied  to  a  leaf 
consisting  of  three  leaflets. 

Temstrce'mia.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Tematromiaceat  comprising  about  twen- 
ty-five species,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia  and 
America,  where  they  form  evergreen  shrubs 
or  trees.  The  flowers  are  not  venr  showv, 
but  a  few  of  the  species  are  grown  for  their 
ornamental  foliage.  They  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

TamstrcBmia'oeaD.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  of  them  of 
great  beauty.  The  most  important  economic 
product^of  this  family  is  Tea  {Thea  Chinenaia), 
by  many  botanists  included  under  CameUia  aa 
C.  theffera,  now  so  largely  used  all  over  the 
world.  The  order  comprises  about  thirty 
genera  and  two  hundred  species;  Oordania^ 
Stuartia  and  Camellia  are  good  examples. 

Tessellated.    Checkered ;  when  colors  are  dUk 

posed  in  small  squares. 
Testa.    The  skin,  or  integument  of  a  seed.. 
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TastaoeoQS.  Brownish-yellow;  resembling un«' 
glassed  earthenware  in  color. 

Teatudina'ria.  Elephant's  Foot.  Tromtestudo, 
a  tortoise ;  resemblance  of  the  outside  roots. 
Nat.  Ord.  DioacoreaceoB. 

A  very  singular  genus  of  plants,  with  enor- 
mous scaly  roots  above  ground,  some  of  the 
species  resembling  an  elephant's  foot,  whence 
the  common  name.  From  these  roots  arisd 
Blender,  climbing  stems  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  with  small,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  axillary  racemes  of  inconspicuous,  green- 
ibh-yellow  flowers.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  rarely  met 
in  collections. 

Tatra.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  confipounds^ 
signifies  four ;  as  Tetraphyllous,  four-leaved ; 
Tetrapterous,  four-winged^,  etc. 

Tetragc/iiia.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  From 
iefra,  four,  and  gonia,  an  angle ;  In  allusion  to 
the  fruit  being  four-angled.  Nat.  Ordl.  Fieai- 
dea. 

Plants  not  worth  cultivating,  except  T.  eafi 
panaa^  which  is  grown  as  a  substitute  for 
Summer  Spinach.    See  New  Zealand  Spinach. 

Tetragoni'aceaB.  A  natural  order  Included  un« 
der  FicoidecB  as  a  sub-order. 

T^trane'ma.  From  tetra,  four,  and  nemat  a  fila- 
ment; the  genus  is  characterized  by  having 
four  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophiUaricLcecB, 

T,  Mexicana,  the  Mexican  Fox-glove,  is  a 
very  pretty,  dwarf,  perennial  plant,  blooming 
all  summer.  The  flowers  are  purplish-violet, 
variegated  with  a  paler  color.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  since  1843,  and  Is  readily  Increased 
by  seeds  or  by  divisions. 

Tetra'ptarys.  From  tdrot  four,  and  pteron,  a 
wing ;  the  carpels  are  each  four-winged.  Nat. 
Ord.  McUpighicxem, 

A  large  genus  of  generally  climbing,  plant- 
stcve  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  or  reddish  and  borne 
In  umbels  or  racemes,  often  panlcled  and  gen- 
erally terminal.  Several  species  have  been 
introduced,  but  they  are  difficult  to  bloom  in 
jcultlvation. 

Tetraquetroos.  Having  four  very  sharp  and 
almost  winged  corners  or  angles. 

Tetrastichous.    Having  a  four-cornered  spike. 

Tetrathe'ca.  From  tetra  four,  and  theke^  a  cell; 
the  anthers  are  sometimes  four-celled.  Nat. 
Ord.  TremandracPXB. 

A  genus  of  nearly  twenty,  dpecies  of  very 
pretty,  small,  green-house  plants,  natives  of 
Australia.  They  resemble  Heaths  in  general 
appearance  and  require  the  same  treatment. 
Propagation  Is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood  when  partially  firm.  T.  viBrttdl- 
uUa  is  now  called  PUUytheca  gaUoidea. 

Teu'criam.  Germander,  Wood  Sage.  Named 
after  Teucer,  a  Trojan  prince,  who  flLrst  used  it 
medicinally.    Nat.  Onl.  Lalnata. 

Hardy,  half-hardy  and  tendw  perennial,  bi- 
ennial, annual  and  shrubby  plants,  the  smaller 
kinds  of  which  are  suitable  for  rook-work. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  showy  border  flowers, 
and  others  handsome,  green-house  shrubs,  par* 
ticularly  those  that  are  natives  of  Madeira. 
T.  Betonieum  Is,  perhapSf  one  of  the  best  of 
these,  as  It  has  loose  spikes  of  fragrant  crim- 
son flowers.  T.  Canadenae,  American  Ger- 
mander, is  common  in  low  grounds,  along 
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fence-rows  or  waste  places.  It  is  a. species 
that  will  become  troublesome  if  not*  ezterml* 
nated.  It  is  not  worthy  a  platje  in  the 
garden. 

Teysma'nnla.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  K.  Teyih- 
mann,  directoi  of  the  botanic,  garden  at  Buit> 
enzorg;  Java,  by  whom  T.  alb^rona,  the  sole 
representative  of  the  genus,  was  discovered. 
Nat.  Ord.  Falmacem, 

As  a  genus  it  is  closely  allied  to  Corypha, 
from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  habit,  its- 
leaves  bearing  more  resemblance  in  shape  to 
those  of  thelftisa  than  to  either  of  the  ordU 
na:^  forms  of  Palm  leaves.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sumatra  call  this  Palm  the  Beluwan  or  Bel- 
awan;  and  use  its  leaves  for  thatching  their 
houses,  for  which,  from  their  large  size  and 
entire  form,  they  are  admirably  adapted. 

TexiEm  Pride.  A  local  name  for  Phlox  Drumr- 
mofidii. 

Thalamus.  The  receptacle  in  a  flower;  the 
part' on  which  the  carpels  are  placed. 

Tha'lia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  ThaUua,  a  Ger- 
man physician.    Nat.  Ord.  SeUaminem, 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  natives  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  West  Indies.  T.  deal- 
hata  is  one  of  the  most  stately  of  all  hardy 
aquatics,  quite  different  from  the  Oannas,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  closely  related.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  and  its  glaucous 
foliage,  and  elegant  panicles  of  purple  flowers, 
render  it  a  most  desirable  plant  for  the  cool 
aquarium  with  the  various  .ATj^ptoos,  Cannaa, 
dyperua,  Papyrua  and  other  water  plants. 

Thali'otrum.  Meadow  Bue.  From  thaUo^  to 
grow  green ;  In  alluslcm  to  the  color  of  the 
young  shoots.    Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacea. 

A  genus  of .  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
None  of  our  native  species  have  been  much 
introduced  into  the  flower  garden,  although 
many  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  place  there.  T. 
'alpinum  Is  a  dwarf  species  with  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  makes  a  prettgr  plant  for  rock- 
•work.  There  are  several  of  the  species  that 
.are  grown  for  the  same  purpose.  T,  aquUegi- 
folium^  a  native  of  Austria,  is  a  very  pretty 
border  plant,  with  light  purple  flowers.  It  is 
propagated  by  division  or  from  seeds.  T. 
adiarUtfolium  and  T.  minnta  are  most  desirable 
species,  forming  compact  tufts  from  twelve  to 
eightidcn  inches  high,  very  symmetrical  and 
of  a  slightly  glaucous  hue.  They  may  be 
grown  altogether  for  their  leaves,  which  are 
pretty  enough  to  pass,  when  mingled  with 
cut  flowers,  for  some  of  the  finer  -species 
of  Maiden-hair  Ferns;  they  are,  moreover, 
stlffer  and  more  lasting  than  Fern  fronds. 
For  this  purpose,  the  fiower  stems,  which 
appear  in  May  and  June,  should  be  pinched 
oft  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  leaves. 
3*.  tuberoaum  grows  about  nine  Inches  high.  In 
addition  to  its  graceful  foliage  it  has  an  addi- 
tional beauty  in  the  abundant  mass  of  yellow- 
ish; cream-colored  fiowers  which  it  produces. 
T,  anemonoidea  is  the  Bus  Anemone,  one  of  the 
most  charming,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  native  spring  fiowers. 

Thallogans.  A  name  applied  by  Lindley  and 
others  to  comprise  those  cryptogams  which 
are  extremely  simple  In  their  structure,  and 
exhibit  nothing,  like  the  green  leaves  of  the 
phcBnogams.  They  include  the  two  vast  tribes 
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of  Algm  and  Funffi,  of  which  latter  the  Lichens 
are  a  eub-dlvlslon. 

Tha'iliui.  A  fusion  of  root,  stem  and  leaves 
into  one  general  mass;  the  cellular  mass  of 
'which  the  lower  ciyptogamous  plants  are  en- 
tirely composed. 

Tliamno'pteria.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Kat.  Ord.  Folypodiaeea, 

A  small  genus  of  bold,  evergreen  Ferns, 
with  simple  fronds,  having  the  general  appear- 
fince  of  Amlenium,  The  typical  species  Is 
often  callea  Bird's-nest  Fern,  and  has  been 
severally  classed  as  Asplenium  nidus  and 
NeoUopteria  vulgaris.  The  species  are  indige- 
nous to  the  East  Indies,  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  to  Australia. 

Tlia'pala.  80  called  from  the  Island  of  Thapsos. 
Kat  Ord.  UmbeUtfera. 

A  small  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  Madeira.  The 
only  species  of  interest  is  T.  garganieot  the 
Dnas-plant,  celebrated  among  the  Moors  for 
Its  healing  qualities.  The  roots  of  T.  edidis 
are  eaten  in  Madeira.    8yn.  Monisia, 

Thatch  Palms.  A  native  name  for  various  spe- 
cies of  SctlKUf  Euterpe,  Thrinax,  etc. 

Thea.  Tea.  From  Teha,  the  Chinese  name  for 
Tea.    Nat.  Ord.  TemstramicusecB, 

Thea  and  CameUia  belong  to  the  same  natu- 
ral order,  and  there  Is  so  little  difference 
between  the  two,  botanically,  that  they  were 
formerly  classed  as  one.  Besides  the  well- 
known  Tea  plant,  there  are  but  five  species, 
all  natives  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Thev 
are  all  evergreens,  either  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  thick,  shining  leaves  and  white  or 
rose-colored  flowers.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
'•Treasury  of  Botany"  for  the  following  con- 
cise history  of  this  plant :  **  The  native  coun- 
try of  the  Tea  plant,  like  that  of  many  others 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  by  man,  is 
uncertain.  Hitherto  the  only  country  in 
-which  it  hae  been  found  in  a  really  wild  state 
is  Upper  Assam ;  but  China,  where  it  has  for 
so  many  centuries  been  most  extensively  cul- 
tivated, has  not  yet  received  so  thorough  an 
exploration  by  Jbotanical  travelers  as  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  it  is  not  Indigenous  to 
any  part  of  that  vast  empire.  A  Japanese 
tradition,  however,  which  ascribes  Its  intro- 
duction into  China  to  an  Indian  Buddhist 
priest,  who  visited  that  country  in  the  sixth 
century,  favors  the  supposition  of  its  Indian 
origin.     It  was  at  one  time  commonly  sup- 

E^sed  that  the  two  well-marked  sorts  of  Tea, 
lack  and  Green,  were  the  produce  of  distinct 
species ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  proved  that  the 
Chinese  manufacture  the  different  kinds-  indis- 
criminately from  the  same  plant ;  and  botan- 
ists are  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
two  supposed  Chinese  species,  called  T.  Bohea 
and  T.  viridis,  are  nothing  more  than  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  specie:^,  for  which  tlie 
Linnadan  name,  T.  Chinensis,  is  adopted,  and 
of  which  the  Assam  Tea  plant  (sometimes 
called  T,  Assamica)  is  merely  a  thiid  variety, 
01  perhaps,  indeed,  the  wild  type.  Botanists 
have  again  relegated  them  to  CameUia,  under 
the  name  of  O.  theffera.  Though  the  produce 
of  the  same  variety  of  the  Tea  plant,  the 
Black  and  Green  Teas  prepared  for  exporta- 
tion are  mainly  the  growth  of  different  dis- 
tricts of  China,  the  Black  Tea  district  being 
Situated    in  the  provinces  of  Foklen   and 
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Kiangsi,  and  the  Green  in  Chekiang  and  Nffan* 
Whi;  but  the  two  kinds  may  be  produced  In 
either  district,  the  difference  being  caused 
solely  by  the  diverse  methods  of  preparation. 
For  the  manufacture  of  Black  Tea,  the  freshly, 
gathered  leaves,  freed  from  extraneous  moist- 
ure by  a  short  exposure  in  the  open  air,  are 
thrown,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into 
round,  flat  iron  pans,  and  exposed  to  geAtle 
fire-heat  for  about  five  minutes,  which  ren- 
ders them  soft  and  pliant,  and  causes  them 
to  give  off  a  large  quantity  of  moisture.  After 
this  they  are  emptied  out  into  bamboo  sieves, 
and  while  still  hot,  repeatedly  squeezed  and 
rolled  in  the  hands  to  give  them  their  twist 
or  curl.  They  are  next  shaken  out  into  large 
screens  and  placed  in  the  open  air  In  the  shade 
for  two  or  three  days ;  and  finally  exposed  in 
iron  pans  to  a  slow  and  steady  fire-heat  until 
completely  diied,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
tliem  in  constant  motion  to  prevent  burning. 
The  chief  difTerence  in  the  manufacture  of 
genuine  Green  Tea  consists  in  the  leaves 
being  so  long  exposed  to  the  air  after  rolling 
that  fermentation  does  not  take  place,  and  In 
not  being  subjected  to  such  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  final  drying ;  but  the  greater  part» 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Green  Tea  consumed 
in  Europe  and  America  is  colored  artificially 
by  the  Chinese  to  suit  foreign  trade.  The 
Chinese  distinguish  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties of  Tea,  some  of  which  sell  for  $12.50  per 
pound ;  but  these  fine  kinds  will  not  bear  a 
sea  voyage,  and  are  used  only  by  the  wealth- 
ier classes  in  China  and  Russia,  to  which 
country  they  are  carried  overland.  In  ordi- 
nary commerce  four  kinds  of  Black  and  six  of 
Gteen  Tea  are  recognized ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  consists  chiefiy  in  size,  the  sev- 
eral kinds  being  obtained  by  sifting. '*  The 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has 
distributed    hundreds  of  thousands  of  Tea 

Slants  in  different  sections  of  the  Southern 
tates  and  experiments  at  this  date  of  writing 
are  still  under  way,  with  little  hope  of  its 
Introduction  being  of  any  advantage  to  the 
economic  industry  of  the  country. 

Tfieca.  A  spore  case ;  a  sac,  tube,  shell,  or  any 
kind  of  case  containing  spores. 

Theobro'ma.  Chocolate  Tree.  Linneeus  named 
this  tree  from  Theos,  a  god,  and  broma,  food ; 
poetically,  food  for  the  gods.  Chocolate  is  the 
Mexican  name  of  the  beverage  made  from  the 
pounded  seeds.    Nat.  Ord.  SterculiacecB. 

7.  Coooo, the  important  species  of  this  genus, 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
and  South  America.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
growing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  oblong,  bright  green ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  reddish  and  quite  in- 
odorous. The  fruit  is  smooth,  of  a  yellow  or 
rod  tinge,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  about  three  inches  in  diameter;  the  rind 
is  fleshy,  about  half- an  inch  in  thickness; 
within  the  flesh  is  a  white  substance  of  the 
consistence  of  butter,  separating  from  the 
rind  when  ripe,  and  adhering  only  to  it  by  fila* 
ments,  which  penetrate  it  ana  reach  to  the 
seeds.  Hence  it  is  known  when  the  seeds  are 
ripeby  the  rattling  of  the  capsule  when  shaken. 
The  pulp  has  a  sweet  and  not  unpleasant  taste» 
with  a  slight  acidity.  It  is  sucked  and  eaten 
raw  by  the  natives.  The  seeds  are  about 
seventy-five  in  number.  When  fresh  they  are 
of  a  fiesh-color ;  gathered  before  being  quite 
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ilpe,  tbey  make  a  delicious  preserve.  The 
tree  tKurs  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  all  the 
jear  ttirougti ;  but  tbe  prlnclpid  seasons  lor 
satherlng  the  Trult  are  June  and  December. 
When  ripe,  tbe  Irult  tume  yellow  outside  and 
is  then  gathered  by  band  and  afterward  split 
open  and  the  seeds  removed.  They  are  then 
made  to  undergo  a  slight  amount  of  fermen- 
t«tion,  or  sweating,  lasting  from  one  to  two 
days,  for  the  purpoeeof  developing  their  color, 
and  are  afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun  dally 
for  about  two  weeks,  or  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly dry,  when  they  are  paoked  for  exporta* 


A  email  genus  of  tropical  shrubs,  with  un- 
branched  stems,  bearing  on  the  top  tufts  of 
bolly-lllie  leavuB,  from  the  axils  of  some  ot 
which  the  racemes  of  flowers  are  produced. 
Several  ot  the  speclos  are  In  cultivation  in  the 
Breen-houee  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
beautilul  foliage.  One  ol  the  speoles,  T.  Jaa- 
•(Bi,  a  native  ot  San  Domingo,  yields  a  seed 
from  which  the  natives  make  a  kind  of  bread. 
Toung  plants  are  obtained  from  seeds  or  from 
outtlnga.  Introduced  in  1S18.  The  showy 
foliaged  speaies,  T.  imperiaiie.  Is  now  placed 
under  Ckryaophj/Uuin,  which  see. 
Thanno'psla.  From  Thermoa,  a  Luptn,  and 
opaie,  resemblance ;  the  species  are  not  un- 
itke  Lupines.    Nat.  Ord.  LegumiMoea. 

A  genus  of  North  Asiatic  and  American 
bardy,  perennial  plants,  with  palmate,  downy 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  In  terminal  clus- 
ters. T.  montoRO,  a  native  species,  and  T. 
laneeolala,  from  mberla,  are  both  In  cultiva- 
tion.   They  are  increased  most  readily  by 

Thaipe'ala.  From  (hespea<o«,  divine.  T.  po- 
vuhtta  is  frequently  planted  about  ohurcnes 
In  the  tropics.     Nat.  Ord.  Malvaetix. 

A  small  genus  of  tali  herbs  or  trees  found 
In  Uadagascar,  the  West  Indies,  Bouth  Amer- 
ica and  tlie  Paclflo  Islands.  T.  popxditea,  tbe 
best  known  species,  a  common  tree  on  the 
sea-shores  of  most  eastern  tropical  countries, 
torms  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  a 
dense  head  ol  foliage,  on  account  ol  which  it 
is  called  the  Umbrella  Tree  In  some  coun- 
tries, and  Is  often  planted  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade  and  tor. forming  avenues.  Its  leaves 
are  large  and  pointed,  and  Its  very  eliowy 
flowers  are  yellow  in  color,  changing  to  pur- 

'  pie.  The  wood  Is  considered  almost  tnde- 
Btructlble  underwater,  and  is  therefore  used 
largely  for  bnat-buliding.  Its  durability  also 
rendering  It  valuable  for  cabinet-making  and 
building  purposes. 

Tbere'tia.  Named  after  Andr.  Thevet,  a  French 
monk,  who  travelled  in  Brazil  and  Oulana. 
Nat.  Ord.  Apoej/naixix. 

A  small  genus  ot  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
found  from  Paraguay  to  Mexico.  The  flow- 
ers are  yellow,  borne  In  large,  terminal  cymes. 
Three  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  are  found 
only  In  large  collections.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.    Syn.  Ctrbera. 

TUbaa'dla.  Named  in  honor  ot  TKMtavi  de 
Btrnamd,  Secretary  of  the  Llnnsan  Society 
ot  Paris,  and  a  botanical  writer.  Nat.  Ord. 
yaocniaetvt. 


A  beautiful  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs.  In- 
habiting Peru  and  New  Orcnads.  a  few  sp«- 
cies  being  also  found  In  the  East  Indies. 
They  have  thick,  leathery  leaves,  and  axlllaiT 
racemes  of  very  handsome,  tubular  floWeiB, 
mostly  scarlet,  sometimes  tipped  with  grsen 
or  yellow.  But  tew  ot  the  species  are  uuder 
cultivation. 

Thlmble-berry.    See  Bubna  orcidealalit. 

Tbln  Qrau.    Agroatie  pera%nia. 

Thistle.    A  common  name  for  the  spooles  ot 
Carduua,  Cnicua,  and  other  plants. 
Blessed  or  Holy.    Cardwua  bentdictut  and  S&f- 

bum  Afarionum. 
Canada  or  Cursed,     d'rsium  areenat. 
Cotton.     Onoporrfon  Acanthitim. 
Fish-bone  or  Herring-bone.     Chamtqfetue  Ov 

Fuller's.     Dipaacas  Fulkmum. 

Globe.    E^hinop»  9p}urTocephalu». 

Golden.     Seolymim  Hiepanieae. 

Hedgehog.    The  genus  Ednnocadv*. 

Helen.     The  genus  Melocactva. 

Milk  or  Our  Lady's.     SUybum  (CbrduM)  itarU 

Husk.     CardvMg  nulnwt. 
Saffron.    CaTUutmnati  lincfoWus. 
Scotch.    See  Scotch  ThietU, 
Sow.     Bonekas  otcraomt. 
Star.     Cetdatma  CalcUrapa. 
Torch.    The  genus  (hrtus. 
Yellow,    Argrmt/ne  Mexicana. 

Thistle  on  TMatle.    Oaopordon  AeanAbMi. 

ThladiB'nttLB.  From  thladiaa,  compressed,  and 
arUM,  a  Bower;  owing.  It  is  eald,  to  the  plant 
being  first  descrll>ed  from  a  pressed  specimen. 
Nat.  Ord.  CvcurbitMiae. 

T.  dubia.  Introduced  from  China  in  ISGi,  Is  a 
handsome  perennial  with  long,  cllmhlnffstems, 
bearing  a  profusion  ot  bright  yellow  (towers, 
together  with  hea^^8h^ed  leaves  at  an  agree-' 
able,  lively  green  color.  It  may  beelfectually 
employed  for  covering  arbors,  trellises,  etc. 

Thla'spL  From  (Alas,  to  bruise,  the  seeds  being 
bruised  as  a  condiment  Nat.  Ord.  Cmctfera. 
T.  UUifolmv^  Is  a  dwarf  but  vigorous  peren- 
nial, with  large  root-leaves  and  flowers  some- 
what like  Arabia  albida,  but  larger.  It  ia  suit- 
able for  the  front  row  ot  the  herbaceous  border, 
or  for  the  rock  garden,  and  is  Increased  by 
division  orby  seed.  None  ot  the  other  species 
are  worth  cultivating. 

Thoma'sia.  Named  in  memory  of  iVta*  and 
Abraham  Thomas,  collectors  ot  Swiss  plants 
In  the  time  of  Haller.  Nat.  Ord.  Slercutiaees. 
A  genus  ot  beautiful  green-house  shrubs, 
natives  ot  the  southwestern  districts  ot  Aus- 
tralia, having  purple,  bluish  or  white  Boweiv, 
and  often  lobed  or  cut  leaves.  The  genus 
comprises  over  twenty  species,  ot  which,  five 
or  six  are  valued  as  elogunt  green-house  plants, 
and  have  very  much  the  general  appearanoe 
ofsome  species  of  Solanum. 

Thomas's  (St.)  Tree,  Bauhinia  varkgala  and 
B.  tomenlo«a. 

Ttaomso'nia.  Named  In  honor  of  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompatm,  author  of  "An  Introduction  to 
Botany."    Nat.  Ord.  Aroideo. 

A  genus  of  two  species  ot  ornamental  stove- 
house  plants,  natives  of  the  Blmalayae  and 
EhaHya  Mountains.  The  leaves  are  very  much 
divided,  and  the  stems  are  Irregularly  spottso 
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and  mottled  with  brown.  They  require  the 
same  culture  as  the  CcUaditun,  Syn.  Pylho- 
ntum. 

Tbom.  A  common  name  for  various  species 
of  Acacia^  CrakBffua,  etc. 

Thorn.      American  Black  or  Pear.      Orataigue 

tomenioaa. 
Christ's.  Palmnta  acukaiuB  and  Ziz^hua  Spina- 

ChriaU. 
Oarland.    Ptilwrttaacuieaine. 
Ooat*s.    Aatragaltig  Tragacantha, 
Jerusalem.    Parkmsoma  acuieata. 
Sea  Buck,  or  Willow.    Hippapha  rhamnoideB. 
Wait-a-bit     Uncaria  procambena. 

Thorn  Appla.    See  Datura. 

Thoronsh-waac.    Bupferum  rotundtfolium, 

Thorcagh-^^ort.    Supatorium  perfoliatum, 

Thoni'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Andrk  Thauin, 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  at  Paris,  1747-1824. 
Nat.  Ord.  SapindacecB. 

A  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  sometimes  climb- 
ing, natives  of  tropical  America.  T,  pinnata, 
the  only  species  introduced,  is  cultivated  in 
the  stove-house,  and  is  an  erect-growing 
plant  with  white  flowers,  disposed  in  terminal 
panicles.  It  Is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood,  and  was  introduced  from  St. 
Domingo  in  1823. 

Three-leaved  Night-shade.  The  genus  TrU- 
Hum. 

Three-seeded  Mercury.    Acalypha  Virginica. 

Three-thomed  Aoaola.  The  Honey  Locust. 
OlediUchia  triacanthos. 

Thrift.    See  Armeria  vulfforia. 

Thri'naz.  From  thrinax,  a  fan ;  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  Palmacea, 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  West  Indian  Palms, 
commonly  called,  in  Jamaica,  Thatch  Palms, 
from  their  leaves  being  used  for  thatching. 
One  of  the  species,  T.  argenUa,  the  Silver 
Thatch  Palm,  furnishes  the  leaves  which,  cut 
before  they  expand,  are  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  Palm-leal  hats  or  chip  hats.  This  is  a 
beautiful  and  ornamental  species,  and  is  a 

freat  favorite  in  ail  collections  of  greeu-house 
ahns.  T.  Barhadenais,  T.  radiata  (syn.  T. 
tiegana),  T.  ekffantiaaima  and .  T,  grammea,  are 
all  elegiemt,  neat-growing  Fan  Palms,  and  of 
easy  management.  They  were  first  introduced 
in  1800,  and  are  Increased  by  imported  seeds. 

Throat-wort.  See  Trachdium.  Applied  also  to 
Campanula  Cervicaria  and  Digitalia  ptarpurea. 

Thuja.  The  adopted  spelling  now  is  Thuyas 
which  see. 

Thnnbe'rgia.  Named  in  honor  of  Charlea  P. 
TkunherOt  a  celebrated  botanist  and  traveler. 
Nat.  Ord.  AeanthaeetB. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome,  climbing  plants. 
Some  of  the  species,  such  as  T.  alata,  T,  aiba, 
T,  auraniiaca,  and  the  varieties  of  the  same, 
may  be  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals.  They 
usually  seed  freely ;  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  March  in  heat,  bringing  the  young  plants 
forward  in  the  same  temperature  till  May, 
when  they  may  either  be  transferred  to  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden  to  be  trained 
against  a  wall,  or  suffered  to  creep  over  rock- 
work,  or  thev  may  be  placed  in  large  pots 
having  a  trellis  attached,  where  they  form 
very  ornamental  subjects  for  the  green-house 
through  the  summer.    The  remaining  species, 
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as  they  do  not  produce  seed  in  any  quantity, 
require  to  be  grown  in  the  green-house. 
Thoy  should  be  frequently  syringed  to  keep 
down  attacIiB  of  red  spider.  At  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  they  should  be  pruned 
closely  back  and  kept  dormant  through  the 
winter.  The  green-house  species,  T.  ehryaopa, 
however,  does  better  when  allowed  to  grow 
on  without  pruning,  nor  should  it  bo  re-potted 
more  than  once  a  year,  or  it  will  not  flower. 
The  pure  white,  T.fragrana,  is  a  free-growing 
green -house  species,  and  its  flowers  are  last- 
ing and  very  sweet.  T.  Umrifoha  (syn.  T.  Har- 
ristt),  with  flowers  tubular  in  form  and  two 
inches  in  length,  of  a  bright  porcelain  blue, 
with  yellow  throat,  is  one  of  the  best  green- 
house climbers  we  have.  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  blooms  in  profusion  from  November  to 
May,  its  rare  blue  color  making  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  green-house,  climbing  plants. 
The  beautiful,  climbing,  green-house  plant, 
known  in  cultivation  as  Hexacentria  Myaorenaia, 
is  by  some  botanists  placed  under  this  genus. 
Meyenia  ereda^  introduced  from  western  Africa 
in  1857,  has  also  been  placed  here,  though  both 
are  better  known  in  cultivation  by  the  names 
given  above,  and  under  which  we  have  de* 
scribed  them  in  this  work. 

Thu'nia.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchidacem, 

A  small  genus  of  Orchids  from  tropical  Asia, 
formerly  referred  to  Phajua,  from  which  genus 
they  are,  however,  readily  distinguished  by 
their  growth ,  and  by  several  other  differences  of 
a  botanical  character.  7.  aiha  is  one  of  the  best 
known  species;  the  stems  of  this  plant  are 
round  and  usually  about  two  feet  high,  clothed 
with  leaves  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  a  short,  terminal 
raceme  Just  as  growth  is  finished ;  the  sepal 
and  petals  are  pure  white;  lip  white,  beauti- 
fully pencilled  along  the  centre  with  purple 
and  lilac.  The  spec'es  require  to  be  grown  la 
considerable  heat  and  treated  liberally  with 
water.  They  do  better  when  grown  in  pots 
than  on  blocks. 

Thn'ya.  Arbor  YitA.  From  ^^yon,  aBacriflce; 
the  rosin  of  the  Eastern  variety  is  used  instead 
of  incense  at  sacrifices.    Nat.  Ord.  Conifera, 

This  well-known  genus  of  evergreens  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
evergreen  shrubs  we  have  in  cultivation,  not 
onlv  for  single  plants  for  the  lawn,  but  for 
hedges,  either  high  or  low,  forwhich  they  are 
most  admirably  adapted.  The  common  Arbor 
Vitas,  T,  occidentalia,  is  the  parent  of  most  of 
the  varieties  grown  for  ornamental  purposes. 
It  is  common  from  New  York  to  Maine,  in 
moist  or  swampy  lands.  In  some  localities  it 
makes  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  valuable  for 
the  timber  it  yields,  known  as  White  Cedar. 
Of  this  species  there  is  a  beautiful  sport,  of 
globular  form,  with  golden,  green  foliage, 
known  as  Parson's  Arbor  VitflB,  It  is  of  slow 
growth,  broad  and  compact,  and  suitable  for 
cemeteries  or  any  situation  where  a  beautiful 
evergreen  is  wanted.  Hovey's  Arbor  Vltco  is 
a  seedling  from  the  common  Arbor  Vitea.  Its 
dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth  makes  it  a 
splendid  plant  for  growing  in  tubs  for  winter 
decoration.  There  are  other  varieties,  with 
golden  foliage,  which  are  very  beautiful.  The 
Siberian  Arbor  YitcB  is  one  of  the  best  for 
hedges  or  lawns.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  has  a 
deeper  color,  is  more  compact,  and  in  mo6t. 
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respeots  Is  more  desirable  than  the  common 
soxt.  'Where,  when,  or  how  this  species  or 
variety  originated  is  unknown  to  the  best  au- 
thority we  have  on  evergreens,  Josiah  Hoopes, 
who  claims  it  to  be  a  variety  of  T*  ocddeniaXis. 
That  it  did  not  come  from  Siberia,  as  its  name 
;would  indicate,  is  certain.  There  are  several 
from  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  China.  T. 
QriemJtalia  (syn.  BioUC)^  known  as  the  Chinese 
Arbor  Vit»,  is  peculiar  from  its  flattened 
branches.  Thirty  years  ago,  when/ot  bouCfuets 
were  in  fashion,  this  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a.**back  '*  or  *  *  frame  "  for  the  flowers, 
and  is  yet  in  some  parts  uf  the  countiv  used  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  a  number  of  seedling 
varieties,  differing  considerably  in  habit,  form 
and  shades  of  color  of  foliage,  all  desirable 
and  well  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes. 

'Thayo'psia.  l^vom  thuya  and  02>8i8,  a  resem- 
blance ;  referring  to  the  affinity  of  the  genus. 
Nat.  Ord.  Coniferm. 

T»  dolobraJia^  the  only  species,  a  beautiful, 
tall,  evergreen  tree,  with  vigorous,  horizontal 
branches,  pendulous  at  the  extremities,  was 
introduced  from  Japan  about  1860.  Its  varie- 
gated variety  is  very  attractive ;  the  branchlets 
being  flat  and  silvery  beneath,  make  it  look 
like  a  Lycopodium.  T,  horealia  is  now  placed 
under  Uuprtswa  as  C  NvUkamaiBt  the  Nookka 
Sound  Cupressus. 

Vhyme.    See  ThyfmuB. 

iThymelsBaoeaB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  remarkable  for  the  great  tenacity 
of  their  inner  bark.  There  are  about  forty 
genera  and  over  three  hundred  species,  a  few 
of  them  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
rather  more  common  within  the  tropics,  but 
most  abundant  in  South  AfHca  and  Australia. 
The  order  includes  these  well-known  genera : 
Daphne^  PimeHa^  Gnidia,  LageUaiiJi^Siruthiola. 

Tbymophy'lla  aurea.  A  neat  little  annual 
composite  from  Colorado,  of  dwarf  habit, 
Xprming  a  branching  tuit  about  nine  inches 
In  diameter  and  four  inches  high.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  terminal  heads,  about  half  an  inch 
across,  resembling  a  single  Marigold  with  a 
■bright  yellow  ray  and  disk.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  and  prefers  a  rather  dry  soil.  Syn. 
LowMa  aurea, 

Shy'mua.  Thyme.  From  ihumoSf  courage, 
strength,  the  smell  of  Thyme  being  reviv- 
ing, or  !^m  thiwo^  to  perfume ;  being  formerly 
used  for  Incense  in  the  temples.    Nat.  Ord. 

T,  wilgalriat  the  Common  or  Garden  Thyme, 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  intn>duced  to  Britain  in  1548.  Its 
uses  are  well  known.  In  the  south  of  France 
an  essential  oil  distilled  from  it  is  exported 
and  sold  as  Marjoram-oil,  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. The  Bomans  were  well  acquainted 
with  Thyme,  which  was  one  of  the  plants, 
recommended  to  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 
bees.  There  are  probably  a  hundred  acres  of 
Thyme  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
dried  for  flavoring  purposes.  The  broad-leaved, 
spreading  variety  is  the  kind  used,  the  upright 
being  useless  for  this  purpose.  The  seed  is 
f^hickly  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  warm 
in  spring,  and  the  plants  are  transplanted  in 
July,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  with  nine  inches 
between  the  plants.  The  crop  matures  by 
October  of  the  year  it  is  planted.  It  is  com- 
mon throughout  Europe,  and  has  to  some  ' 
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extent  become  naturalized* in  this  country. 
The  Lemon-scented  Thyme  is  a  hardy,  dwan. 
trailing  evergreen,  possessing  the  most  agree- 
able perfume  of  any  of  the  species.  It  is  a 
variety  of  T.  aerpyUumf  known  as  T.  cUriO' 
doruB,  and  is  very  distinct  in  appearance  from. 
the  wild  form.  The  branches  root  at  the 
joints  as  they  trail  along  the  ground.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  other  spe- 
cies, and  is  found  to  attain  its  greatest  per- 
fection when  grown  in  dry,  sandy  soil.  Its 
gold  and  silver  variegated-leaved  varieties 
are  much  used  in  ribbon  bordering,  and  are 
admirable  plants  for  hanging  baskets  and 
rustic  stands. 

Thyrsaoa'nthus.  Thyrse-Flower.  From  thyr' 
808,  a  thyrse,  and  AoanUhius,  Nat.  Ord.  Aeat^ 
thaoea. 

Aflne  genus  of  hot-house  plants,  containing^ 
a  number  of  shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America.  They  have  large  leaves,  and  x^ 
fascicled  or  cymose  flowers,  in  a  lon^  termi- 
nid  raceme.  T.  Sckomburgkianua,  much  better 
known  in  cultivation  as  T,  rutilan8t  intro- 
duced from  New  Grenada  in  1855,  is  one  of 
the  flnest,  and  is  highly  prized  for  its  long 
racemes  of  carmine-scarlet  flowers.  T.  caM' 
stachya  (syn.  Juaiicia  lUadna),  T.  niHdue  (syn. 
Juaticia  nUida)  and  T.  aMohis  {Juelieia  Umffi- 
racemoaa  of  gardens)  are  all  desirable  and 
beautiful  green-house  species.  They  require 
the  same  treatment  as  Juatieia* 

m 

Thyrse,  Thyraiform.     A  kind  of  dense  panicle 

like  that  of  the  Lilac. 

Thyrse  Flower.    See  TliyraaoafUhus. 

ThjTBo'pteria.  From  thyraoa,  a  bunch  or  ra- 
ceme, and  pteria,  a  Fern ;  alluding  to  the  con- 
tracted, fertile  portion  of  the  fronds.  Nat. 
Ord.  P6lypodiaoe(B. 

T.  elegana,  the  only  species,  is  a  very  hand- 
some Fern,  not  unlike  a  robust-growing  DaiKi^ 
lia.  The  fronds  grow  from  four  to  six  feet 
long,  one-third  of  which  is  naked,  and  are  of 
a  brilliant  green  color.  They  are  remarkable 
for  producing  on  the  same  frond,  distinct, 
contracted,  fertile  and  leafy  barren  portions. 
It  was  introduced  from  Juan  Femandea  in 
1854,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
DavaUia, 

Thysano'tus.  From  thyaanotoa,  frini^ed;  the 
three  inner  sepals  being  fringed.  Nat  Ord. 
LiliacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  herbaoeoua 
perennials  from  New  South  'Wales,  producing 
singular,  purple.  Iris-shaped  flowers  on  slen- 
der scapes  about  a  foot  high.  They  are  not 
much  cultivated.    Introduced  in  1823. 

Tlare'lla.  From  tiara,  a  Persian  diadem ;  allud- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  capsules.  Nat.  Ord. 
Saxffragacea* 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  perennial  plants, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  United  States,  one,  how- 
ever, being  found  in  the  Himalayas.  T  cordis 
folia,  False  Mitre-wort,  the  most  common 
species,  resembles  MOeUa  in  general  appear- 
ance and  is  well  suited  for  the  rook-work  or 
herbaceous  border. 

Tiok  Seed.    The  genus  Ooraopeia, 

Tick  TrefioiL    See  Deamodium. 

Tiger  Xlower  or  Tiger  Iris.    See  TigridUu 

Tiger  Uly.    lAHum  Hgrinum, 

Ti'glinm,    A  genus  now  included  under  Grotoiu 
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Tloo'raa.  The  name  of  T.  fadida  in  Guiana. 
Nat.  Ord.  RuUxcem, 

A  small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natlTes  of 

Brazil  and  Guiana.      T.  fattida  and  TL  jaam^nir 

Jlora^  both  bearing  white,  rather  showy  flowers, 

have  been  introdfuoed,  but  are  seldom  found 

in  cultivation. 

Tlgrl'dia.  Tiger  flower.  'From  tigris,  a  tiger, 
and  tidoB^  like;  in  reference  to  the  spotted 
flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  IridaceoB, 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  Mexican 
bulbs,  introduced  in  1796.  The  flowers  are 
indeed  remarlcable;  and  though  they  are  of 
very  short  duration,  lasting  only  about  half 
the  day,  they  are  produced  in  such  abundance 
in  succession  as  to  mako  their  culture  desir- 
able and  interesting.  One  plant  will  continue 
flowering  for  two  or  three  months  in  succes- 
sion, and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  will 
make  a  splendid  display  in  the  garden.  Of 
the  several  species  or  varieties  introduced 
Into  cultivation  there  are  but  two  that  succeed 
really  well,  and  they  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  of 
producing  an  abundance  of  flowers ;  these  are 
T,  conehifora,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  T,  pav- 
onia,  with  bright,  dark  orange-red  flowers. 
T.  p.  grandijlora,  a  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing, has  larger  flowers  of  the  same  color. 
Each  of  these  is  spotted,  characteristic  of  the 
order.  7.  p,  ffrandiflora  cUba  has  large  flowers 
of  a  pearl-white  color,  marked  at  the  base  of 
each  divison  with  large,  reddish-brown  or 
chestnut-colored  spots,  on  a  yellow  ground, 
forming  a  fine  contrast  with  the  white  petals. 
They  grow  freely  with  ordinary  garden  cul- 
ture, preferring  a  light,  rich  and  moist  soil, 
and  will  not  Succeed  in  a  very  dry  situation. 
These  bulbs  flower  during  the  rainy  season  in 
Mexico,  and  they  consequently  require  con- 
siderable water  when  under  cultivation.  The 
bulba  require  to  be  taken  up  soon  after  the 
flrst  frost,  tied  up  in  bunches  of  convenient 
size,  without  cutting  off  the  stems,  and  hung 
up  in  any  dry  room  free  from  frost,  where 
they  can  remain  until  the  time  for  re-planting. 
A  place  must  be  selected  where  they  cannot 
be  reached  by  mice,  which  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  bulbs. 

TUa-root.    See  Oeiasorhiza. 

Ti'Ua.  Basswood,  Linden.  The  old  Latin  name 
used  by  Virgil  and  Pliny.  In  Dutch  it  is  called 
Linden,  in  Anfflo-Saxon,  Lind,  and  in  English, 
Lime  Tree.    Nat.  Ord.  TUiaoea. 

A  genua  of  tall-growing,  deciduous  trees, 
common  throughout  this  country  and  Europe. 
ThQ  European  Xiinden.  T,  SiurppoBa^  has  larger 
leaves  than  our  native  species,  and  is  the  one 
that  is  usually  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
T.  Americana  grows  to  a  great  size  in  this 
countiy,  and  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
lumber,  used  chiefly  in  cabinet  work.  It  is 
soft,  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  unflt  for  work 
requiring  strength,  or  where  It  is  exposed  to 
the  weather.  This  is  the  species  so  exten- 
sively used  as  a  street  tree  at  Washingtcm, 
D.  0.,  where  it  luxuriates.  T.  helerophyUa 
has  larger  leaves  than  the  preceding ;  they  are 
smooth  and  bright  green  above,  and  silvery 
white  underneath.  It  does  not  grow  to  so 
great  a  size,  but  the  lumber  is  far  more  valu- 
able, being  almost  pure  white,  and  works 
more  easily  and  smoother.  The  two  species 
are  designated  as  Bed  and  White  Basswood. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  Linden  is  popularly 
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known  as  Bass,  and  was  formerly  muoh  used 
for  tying,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  super* 
seded  by  Ecffla^  which  see. 

TiUa'caas.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
closely  allied  to  Maivaoea  and  SiereuUaoetBt 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
stamens.  The  species  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially within  the  tropics,  though  found  als- 
persed  over  both  the  northern  and  southern 
temperate  regions.  Several  of  the  species 
furnish  good  cord.  Jute  is  manufactured 
from  the  bark  of  Corchorua  eapeularis,  and  the 
TiUa  EuaropfBO^  or  Linden,  furnishes  the  Bu&- 
slan  or  Archangel  mats. 

TUla'ndala.  Long  Moss,  Black  Moss,  Gray 
Moss  and  Florida  Moss.  Named  in  honor  of 
Elias  TiUands^  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Abo, 
Sweden.    Nat.  Ord.  BromeliactiB. 

An  interesting  genus  of  epiphytal  plants, 
natives  of  the  United  States  from  the  Garo- 
linas  and  southward,  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  They  generally  grow  upon 
trees  in  dense  forests.     ''Some  of  these 

Slants  serve  as  reservoirs  for  water,  which 
ows  down  the  channeled  leaves;  these  are 
dilated  at  the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  bottle-like 
cavity  capable  of  holding  a  pint  or  more. 
Travelers  tap  these  vegetable  pitchers  for  the 
sake  of  the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  T. 
utriculaJta^  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  many 
others,  have  this  desirable  property  of  stor- 
ing up  water.  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  '  Travels 
in  Brazil,'  relates  that  a  certain  species  of 
Viricuiaria  grows  only  In  the  water  collected 
in  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  TUland- 
9ia,  The  ilquatlo  plant  throws  out  runners, 
which  direct  themselves  to  the  nearest  TU- 
Umdaia,  and  there  form  new  plants;  and  in 
this  .way  no  less  than  six  TiUandaiaa  may 
sometimes  be  seen  connected  together.*'  All 
the  species  delight  in  abundant  sunlight,  a 
high  temperature,  and  plenty  of  water  during 
summer.  In  winter  they  should  only  get 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  They 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  when  in  flower,  r. 
oarinata,  T.  Morreni^  T.  paUtaciTut,  T.  aplendena 
and  T.  Lindeni  being  perhaps  the  most  richly 
colored  of  the  genus.  A  number  of  species 
belonging  to  Chiemannia,  AUoTtia,  Bonapartta^ 
Platyatachya,  PUcaimia^  Vriesia,  etc.,  are  now 
included  by  Hooker  and  Bentham  under  this 
genus,  which  contains  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species.  Florida  Moss  is  T.  uaneoidea^ 
and  grows  as  far  north  as  the  Dismal  Swamp 
in  Virginia.  It  is  collected  in  great  quanti- 
ties, steeped  in  water,  or  buried  in  the  earth, 
until  the  outer  surface  is  rotted  off,  when  it 
leaves  a  dark,  coarse,  tough  flbre,  not  unlike 
horse-hair,  which  is  used  for  stuffing  cush- 
ions, mattresses,  and  various  forms  of  uphol- 
stery. This  moss,  as  gathered,  is  used  to 
ornament  frames  or  rustic  work  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and  for  these  and  other  ornamental 
purposes  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  annu- 
filly  to  all  our  large  cities.  In  moist  rooms, 
like  a  conservatory,  it  will  grow  very  well 
when  thrown  loosely  over  a  frame,  or  sus- 
pended in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  two  such  widely  different- 
appearing  plants  as  the  **  Florida  Mos-s"  and 
the  delicious  Pineapple  should  belong  to  the 
same  natural  order. 

Timothy.  Herd'BGrass,PfcIeitmpra(en«e,  which 
see. 
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Sina'ntia.  Named  after  TinatU,  a  Belgian  bot- 
anist.    Nat.  Ord.  CommelinacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  a 
fiomewhat  shrubby  habit,  natives  of  Central 
America.  T.fugax  erectaia  a  half-hardy  per- 
ennial, closely  allied  to  Tradeacantia.  It 
•grows  well  in  any  garden  soil  and  is  most 
easily  increased  by  seeds.  It  is  found  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  names  of  Tradeacantia 
ereda,  T.  lalifolia  and  T,  widata, 

trt'xmea  Named  in  honor  of  Mdlie,  Tmne,  & 
traveler  in  Egypt.    Nat.  Ord.  Lahiata, 

A  small  genus  of  woolly,  herbaceous  plants 
or  small  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Africa. 
T,  .^hopica,  the  only  introduced  species,  is  a 
hoary,  dwarf  shrub,  bearing  fragrant,  maroon- 
purple  flowers  very  freely  in  short  peduncles. 
It  was  introduced  in  1867  and  is  readily  In- 
creased by  cuttings. 

^pula'ria.  Crane-Fly  Orchis.  Named  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  insects 
of  the  genus  Tipula,    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaoea, 

A  low-growing  Orchid,  rarely  found,  a  native 
of  the  Northern  States  from  Massachusetts 
to  Michigan.  The  flower  scape  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  bears  numerous 
small,  greenish  flowers  tinged  with  purple. 

TIsBue.  The  material  out  of  "which  the  elemen- 
tary organs  of  plants  are  constructed,  as  cells, 
fibres,  membranes,  etc. 

Titho'&ia.  A  name  of  mythological  derivation, 
from  TUhonua,  the  favorite  of  Aurora.  Nat. 
Ord.  CampaeiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  annuals,  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  Central  Ameri<^a  and  Cuba. 
8.  iageUflora,  cultivated  for  its  orange-colored 
flowers,  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
heat,  in  spring. 

Toad  Flax.    See  Linaria. 

Toad-Flower.  African.  A  common  name  for 
several  species  of  Stapelia, 

Toad  Stools.  The  common  name  of  various 
species  of  Fungi,  frequently  mistaken  for 
Mushrooms. 

Tobaoco.    See  Nicatiana. 

Tooo'ca.  A  name  used  by  the  natives  of  Gui- 
ana, and  applied  to  a  genus  of  MelaatomacetB, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  shrubs,  whose  leaf- 
stalks have  very  generally  attached  to  them 
a  kind  of  bladder,  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  compartments.  T..Guianenai8  is  in  culti- 
vation; in  its  native  habitat  its  Iruits  are 
edible,  and  their  Juice  is  sometimes  uded  as 
ink.  The  various  SpJusrogynea  are  inclnded 
by  some  botanists  under  this  genus. 

Todda'lia.  From  Kaka  Toddali,  the  name  of 
T.  actUeata  in  Malabar.  A  small  genus  of  Rvr 
tacem,  confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africii.  T,  aadeata  is  an  interesting  shrub, 
widely  dispersed  through  tropical  Asia,  and 
extending  as  far  soutli  as  the  Mauritius.  The 
fresh  bark  of  the  roots  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
cure  for  the  remittent  fever  caught  in  the 
Jungles  of  the  Indian  hills.  .  7^^^^^  species 
have  been  introduced,  which,  are  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Toddy  Palm.    A  comtnon  name   for  Caryota, 
Mrentt, 

To'dea.  Nkmed  in  honor  of  H.  J,  Tode,  of 
Mecklenburg,  an  experienced  myi'ologlst.  A 
small  geiius  of  Ferns  occurring  principally' in 
South  Afrii4  and  New  Zealand,^  having  the 
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capsules  of  Omnunda,  but  the  habit  of  Poig^ 
podium.  They  have  an  erect,  sometimes 
elongated,  caudex,  and  bi-pinnate  fronds* 
which,  in  the  group  jTodeoproper,  are  thick 
and  firm  in  texture,  as  in  T,  harbara  (syn.  S*. 
Africana).  The  group  Lqfndopteria,  aU  from 
New  Zealand,  have  pellucid,  membranaceous 
fronds,  and  are  among'  the  most  beautiful 
dwarf  Ferns  in  cultivation.  T.  mtperba  Is  a 
magnificent  plant  with  fronds  two  to  four 
feet  in  length.  They  thrive  best  in  a  cool 
house,  facing  the  north,  requiring  plenty  of 
shade  and  moisture,  and  will  even  stand  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury. 

Tofie'ldla.  False  Asphodel.  Named  after  Mr. 
Tqfieldt  an  English  botanist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Nat.  OM.  Z/tKaottA. 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  few  perennial 
plants,  natives  of  the  colder  parts  or  Europe, 
North  America  and  the  regions  of  the  Andes. 
The  three  native  species  have  short  racemes 
of  whitish  fiowers,  and  are  found  from  the 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  to  Maine,  Michi- 
gan and  northward.  None  of  the  species  have 
any  particular  interest  or  beauty. 

To'lmiea.  Named  by  Torrey  and  Grav  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Tolmie,  Snrgeon  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  at  Puget  Sound.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxtfragaoemi 
T,  Menzieaii,  the  only  described  species,  is 
a  hardy,  herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial 
rhizome.  The  rather  large,  greenish,  nod- 
ding fiowers  are  borne  on  a  slender,  elongated 
raceme.  It  propagates  naturally  and  freely 
by  adventitious  buds,  produced  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  leaf-stalk  with  the  blade,  in  the 
manner  of  Begonias.  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
west America  and  has  been  described  un(fer 
the  names  of  both  TiareUa  and  Heud^era  Ma^ 
zieaii. 

Tol'pis.  Named  by  Adanson,  probably  without 
any  meaning,    l^at.  Ord.  Oompo^itA 

A  genus  of  pretty,  hardy,  annual  or  peren- 
nial plants,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Several 
species  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  well  suited 
for  the  ornamental  border,  where  the  seeds 
can  be  sown  in  spring. 

Tola  Balaam  Tree.  The  common  name  for 
Myroxykm  Tolufferufn,  which  see. 

Tomato.  L^coperaicumeacuiefdvm.  The  Tomato 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1596, 
and  it  was  for  many  years  grown  only  aa  an 
ornamental  plant,  or  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. It  was  then  known  by  the  common 
name  of  Love  Apple.  The  "  Ylrtuear  of  the 
Tomato  were  described  as  follows  by  Parkin- 
inson  in  1629  :>  '<  In  hot  countries,  where  they 
naturally  growe»  they  are  much  eaten  of  the 
people,  to  cool  and  quench  the  heate  and 
thirst  of  their  hot  stomaches.  The  Apples  are 
also  boyled,  or  infused  in  oyle  in  the  sunnc!" 
The  Tomato  was  first  used  as  a  vegetable  in 
Italy,  and  soon  after  in  France  and  England ; 
it  is,  howeverv  but  comparatively  little  grown 
in  th^  open  air  in  England,  as  tbeir  summers 
are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  to 
anything  like  perfection ;  but  it  Is  a  favorite 
fi'uit  there  grown  under  glass:  The  Tomato 
has  not  been  in  general  use  in  this  country  tor 
more  than  flfty  years,  and  most  of  our  choice 
varieties  arc  of  j*ecent  introduction.  New 
varieties,  obtained  by  selection,  are  offered 
annually,  each  one  claiming  to  be  soparior  la 
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earline88  and  productiveness ;  the  varieties  of 
late  introduction  are  undoubtedly  superior  to 
the  older  sorts,  earliness  and  solidity  being> 
the  great  desiderata.  Tomatoes  are  now  ex- 
tensively grown  for  canning,  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  are  used  in  growing  them 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  also  forced  advan- 
tageously for  winter  use,  bringing  good  prices 
till  the  crop  from  Florida  comes  in. 

Tomato.  Cannibal's.  Solanwn  anihropopha' 
gorum. 

Tomato.    Strawberry.    See  Phyaalis  AUeekenffi, 

Tomentose.  Covered  with  dense,  rather  short, 
rigid  hairs,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  perceptible  to 
the  touch. 

Tonga  Plant.    See  Epipremmtm, 

Tongue  Grass.  A  common  name  for  Lqndium 
sativum. 

Tongue-shaped.  Long,  flat,  but  thickish  and 
blunt;  like  the  leaves  of  some  Aloes. 

Tonguin  or  Tonga  Bean.    See  DipUrix  odoraia, 

Toothaclie  Grass.    See  Otenium  Americofium. 

Tootliache  Tree.    See  XarUhoxylum, 

Toothed.  Dentate ;  having  small  divisions  on 
the  margin. 

Tooth-violet.  The  popular  name  of  Dentaria 
bitibifera. 

Tooth-wort  A  common  name  for  LalhrcBa, 
also  for  Dentaria,  which  see. 

Top  Dressing.    See  Fertilizers. 

Torch  Lily,  Torch  Flower.  Popular  names  for 
Tfitama  {Kniphqfia). 

Torch  Thistle.    An  early  name  given  to  various 
'  species  of  Cereue, 

Tore'nia.  In  honor  of  Olof  Torerit  a  Swedish 
clergyman,  who  discovered  T.  Asiatica  and 
other  plants  in  China.    Nat.  Ord.  Scrophuiari- 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful,  trailing 
annuals  and  perennials,  natives  of  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  For  the  green-house  or  con- 
servatory these  plants,  with  their  numerous, 
dark-purple  flowers,  are  a  great  attraction. 
"They  also  succeed  well  in  a  moist,  shady  bor- 
der, but  will  not  endure  our  hot,  sunny 
weather.  They  are  all  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  or  from  seed.  T.  Fouraieri^  is  an  up- 
right-growing plant  of  branching  and  grace- 
ful iiabit»  wiui  a  profusion  of  beautiful  violet 
flowers.  T.  BaiUoni,  introduced  in  1878,  is 
an  entirely  distinct  species,  having  deep-yel- 
low and  maroon-colored  flowers.  All  moke 
excellent  basket  or  vase  plants.  They  must 
be  kept  at  a  temperature,  in  winter,  of  not 
less  than  60**  at  night,  and  they  are  at  all 
times  impatient  of  being  chilled.  Propagated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Tormenti'lla.  A  small  genus  now  included  un- 
der PotentUlcL 

TomeOia.    A  synonym  of  Monatera. 

Torose.  Torulose.  A  cylindrical  body,  irregu- 
larly swollen. 

Torrey'a.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  T&rrey, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
botanists.    Nat.  Ord.  ConifertB. 

This  genus  is  a  branch  of  the  Yew  family, 
and  is  represented  in  this  country  by  T.  taxi- 
folia,  a  native  of  Florida,  a  perfectly  hardy 
and  beautiful  species,  and  one  of   the    most 
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attractive  and  desirable  evergreens.     T.  CaU* 
/arnica  is  known  as  the  California  Nutmeg. 

Tortilis.    Susceptible  of  twisting. 

(Totara  Pine.    Podooarpua  Totara. 

Touch-me-not,  Balsam,  Jewel  Weed,  is  /mpo- 
Uena  Noli-4ne-4angere,  a  marshy  plant,  common 
from  New  York  southward.    See  Impatiena, 

Toomttfo'rtia.  In  memory  of  Joseph  PiUon  de 
Toumefort,  the  distinguished  author  of  an 
arrangement  of  plants  under  the  title  of  ''  /n- 
stittUtoneB  Rei  liebaria,**  and  other  botanical 
works,  from  ltf94  to  1717 ;  his  flrst  work,  the 
**In8iiiutionee"  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
arrangement  now  followed,  called  the  Jus- 
sieuan,  or  Natural  System.  Nat.  Ord.  Borag- 
inaeetB. 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  twining  shrubs  in* 
habiting  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
extending  as  far  north  as  the  Canaries  and 
Central  Russia.  T.  heliotropioideB,  from  Buenos 
Ay  res,  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  is 
occasionally  grown  for  its  pale-lllao  flowers, 
which  are  arranged  similar  to  those  of  the 
Heliotrope.  It  is  commonly  called  the  **  Hardy 
Heliotrope/'  and  is  Easily  raised,  from  seeds 
in  spring. 

To^ra'ria.    A  synonym  of  SmUadna, 

Tovomi'ta.  From  tovomite,  the  Caribbean  name 
of  T.  Quianenaia.    Nat.  Ord.  ChUlifera. 

A  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  resinous 
juice,,  natives  of  tropical  South  America  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  Three  species  have 
been  Introduced  to  cultivation, *but  are  seldom 
found  except  In  large  collections.  They  are 
generally  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood  in  sand. 

Tozioode'ndron.  From  toxicon^  poison,  and 
dehdron,  a  tree;  aUuding  to  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacea. 

A  genus  of  smalU  rigid,  much-branched 
trees,  peculiar  to  South  AfriciL  7.  capenae^ 
the  only  cultivated  species,  Is  found  princi* 
pally  in  botanic  gardens. 

'ToxicophlaD'a.  From  ioxicon,  poison,  and 
phloroa^  bark;  in  allusion  to  the  poisonous 
Dark.  A  genus  of  Apocynaoeoi  containinff  ond 
or  two  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  uope. 
T.  apedaMHat  introduced  in  1872,  has  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  an  Ixora,  and  bears  its  pure 
white,  exceedingly  fragrant  flowers  in  terminal 
and  axillary  corymbs,  which  form  a  very  large, 
dense  spray,  often  over  two  feet  iii  lengths  It 
is  increased  readily  by  cuttings* 

Trachelium.  Throatwort.  From  trcxkeloSt 
the  neck ;  in  allusion  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
plant  In  diseases  of  the  throat;  hence  the 
common  name  Throatwort.  Nat.  Ord.  Cam* 
pamUaceoR, 

Very  pretty,  half-hardy,  biennial  plants, 
with  showy,  bell-shaped,  blue  flowers,  varying 
from  very  dark  blue  to  nearly  white,  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  an  elegant 
plant  for  vases,  and  such-like  purposes.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  In  spring  for  flowering  the 
next  season,  and  the  plants  protected  by  a 
frame  In  winter. 

Traohelospe'rmnin.  From  frao\elo8,  the  neck, 
and  aperma,  a  seed;  alluding  to  the  apical 
elongation  of  the  seed.    Nat.  Ord.  Apocifna* 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  na* 
tives  of  the  East  Indies,  Eastern  Asia  and 
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Japan.  3*.  Thunbergii,  known  jgrenerally  in 
gardens,  where  it  has  long  been  a  favorite, 
as  Rhunoospermum  jasminoiies,  is  one  Of  the 
best  plants  of  its  class,  and  is  equally  valu- 
able grown  as  a  specimen  pot-plant  or  as  a 
<^liij[iber  on  the  rafters  or  back  wall  of  the 
green-house.  This  plant  is  now  a  consplou-i 
ous  feature  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  Southern  States.  It  may  be  seen 
in  New  Orleans  ciimbing  to  the  third  stories 
and  completely  draping  some  of  the  largest 
houses  with  its  brilliant,  lustrous,  evergreen 
leaves;  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  pure 
white,  abundant  flowers  pervading,  during 
the  month  of  April,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Traohy'mene  CcBrulea.  A  synonym  for  Didia- 
eua  CcBTulea, 

Tradesca'ntia.  Splderwort.  Named  in  honor 
of  John  IVadeacant,  gardener  to  Charles  First, 
who  i)itroduced  the  ftrst  species  to  Europe. 
Nat.  Ord.  CommelyncuxcB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  or  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  North  and 
tropical  America.  T,  Vtrginica^  the  pommon 
Spider- wort  or  Widow*s-tears  of  the  garden^, 
is  an  interesting,  hardy  border  plant,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continual  succession  of  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced  all  season.  It  has 
long«  grass-like  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  clusters  on  stems,  one  to 
two  feet  in  height.  Besides  the  type,  which 
has  showy,  purple-blue  flowers,  there  are 
several  varieties,  one  with  double  violet,  one 
single  rose-coloi*ed,  one  single  lilac  and  one 
with  single  white  blossoms.  They  may  easily 
be  increased  bv  division  in  spring.  Of  the 
tender  sorts,  T.  diHcolor  (syn.  Khoeo)  and  T. 
WcarscewiGeiana  form  stately  plants,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  Palm  or  Pandanus,  and  are 
excellent  centre-plants  for  vases,  hanging 
baskets,  etc.  The  drooping,  or  creeping, 
sorts  are  also  desirable  plants  for  like  puiv 
poses.  The  species  best  known  as  T,  zebHna^ 
but  which  has  many  aliases  (see  Zebrina\  a 
native  of  South  America,  is  largely  grown  as 
a  basket-plant,  and  also  as  a  house-plant, 
thriving  best  in  a  moist,  shady  situation,  but 
succeeding  well  in  the  drv  atmosphere  of  the 
sitting-room.  This  and  the* species  known  as 
T,  repenn,  and  its  beautifully  white  striped 
variety,  T.  r.  vUtata,  T.  aquatica  and  others, 
are  among  the  most  generally  grown  of  our 
house-plants,  where  they  are  known  as  **  Wan- 
dering Jew."  They  grow  freely  in  water, 
making  a  drooping  fringe  of  from  two  to  four 
feet,  and  they  are  us^d  in  a  variety  of  forms 
in  the  window  culture  of  plants.  Cuttings  pf 
the  green-house  species  root  readily  at  any' 
season. 

Tm'gacanth  Gum  Plant.  AstragiiliM  Tnngor 
eanthoi 

Tra'gia.  A  genus  named  in  honor  of  Traaua,  an 
ancient  German  botanist,  who,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  assumed  a  classical 
title,  his  true  name  having  -been  Jerome  Bock. 
Nat.  Ord.  EuphorbiaoecB. 

A  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  sub-tropical  regions.  A  few  of  the 
species  have  been  introduced,  but  possess 
little  beauty  and  are  not  particularly  inter- 
esting. 

Tmgopo'gon.  Goat'»  Beard.  Vegetable  Oy- 
ster. From  tragoe,  a  goat,  and  pogon,  a  beard ; 
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la  allusion  to  the  long,  silky  beards  of  .the 
seeds.    Nat.  Ord.  OomposUm* 

Ornamental,  biennial  plants,  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  21 
prcUensia,  the  popular  name  of  which  is  Go-to- 
bed<at-noon,  from  tlie  flowers  closing  in  the 
middle  of  the,  day,  and  which  has  large,  yei* 
low  flowers  and  very  curiouS  featheiy  heads 
of  seeds ;  and  T,  ponifoUua,  the  common  Sal- 
sify, or  Oyster  Plant,  which  has  purple  flow- 
ers,  and  the  roots  of  which  are  extensively 
grown  and  highly  valued  as  a  vegetable.  It 
is  a  hardy  biennial,  native  of  Great  Britain 
and  most  other  parts  ol  Europe.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  early  in  d<»ep,  rich  soil.  Cult- 
ure the  same  as  for  Carrots  or  Parsnips. 

Tragopy'mm.  Goat's  Wheat.  From  tragos,  A 
goat,  and  purost  wheat.  Nat.  Ord.  PolygonO' 
cecB. 

T.  hmeeokUum^  a  native  of  Siberia,  is  a 
dwarf,  ornamental  slirub,  about  two  icet 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  producing  spikes 
of  white  or  pink  flowers  in  July  or  August. 
It  is  the  only  species  under  cultivation.  In> 
troduced  in  1770. 

Trailing  Arbatns.    See  EpigoBa  rtpeM^ 

Transplanting.  As  nearlv  all  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  arb  raised  flrst  in 
nurseries  and  removed  to  their  position  in  the 
orchard,  lawn  or  shrubbeiy,  and  as  upon  the 
success  of  the  operation  the  after  vigor  of  the 
plant  or  tree,  in  a  great  measure,  depends,  a 
few  hints:  on  this  subject  may  be  of  interests 

The  flrst  great  requisite  to  success  in  all 
kinds  of  planting  is  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  soU.  This  should  be  dry,  either  naturally 
or  made  so  by  thorough  draining,^  and,  if  done 
on  a  large  scale,  should  be  well  prepared  by 
twice  plowing,  using  the  sub-soil  plow  after 
^the  common  one  at  the  second  plowing.  To 
ensure  a  good  growth,  the  land  should  be  in 
as  good  condition  as  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 
com.  Of  course  the  methods  of  transplant- 
ing vary  considerably,  according  to  different 
plants  and  the  manner  in  which  thefr  roots 
are  disposed.  Trees  pr  shrubs,  more  espe- 
cial Iv  when  received  from  a  nursery,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  they  may  have  been  lifted. 
lose  a  pbrtion  of  their  roots,  and  conse- 
quently the  balance  that  existed  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  tree  is  deranged.  This  must  be  re^ 
stored  by  proper  pruning,  adapted  to  the  size,. 
form  and  condition  of  the  tree  and  the  loss 
it  has  sustained.  When  lifting  a  tree  for 
transplanting,  it  is  best  to  tie  up,  with  some' 
soft  cord,  any  branches  that  may  be  near  the 
base,  and  to  commence  digging  a  trench  out- 
side the  line  to  which  it  is  calculated  the 
roots  will  reach.  Then  use  a  fork  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  outwards  to  separate  the  roots, 
but  preserve  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  ad  it  may 
be  convenient  to  move.  All  roots  which  may 
have  been  mutilated  had  better  be  out  oleaa 
off  before  replanting. 

Plamtino.— In  planting,  holes  must  be  dug 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  roots  of  the 
tree  to  spread  out  in  their  natural  position. 
The  tree  being  then  held  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, the  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  and 
covered  with  the  best  of  the  surface-soil,  the 
tree  in  the  meantime  being  moved  gently  to 
enable  the  soil  to  flll  eveiy  interstice  and 
bring  eveiy  root  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
When  the  earth  is  partjUly  Wed  io,  %  pail  of 
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water  may  be  thrown  in  to  settle  and  wash  la 
the  earth  around  the  rootfr.  Then  fill  in  the 
remainder  and  firm  gently  with  the  feet. 

SxAKiNa.-^If  trees  are  tail  and  much  ex- 
posed to  winds,  a  stake  should  be  planted 
with  the  tree,  to  wlilch  it  should  be  tied  in 
such  n  manner  as  to  avoid  ohafing.  Large 
trees  may  be  secured  by  three  or  Xour  guys, 
fastened  firmly  to  stakes. 

MuiiOHiNO. -*- When  the  tree  is  planted, 
mulch  it  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  a 
loot  beyond,  with  five  or  six  inches  of  rough 
inanure  or  litter.  This  is  particularly  neces-. 
sary  .in  dry  ground,  and  is  liighly  advanta- 
.geous  both  in  spring  and  fail  planting.  It 
tends  greatly  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to 
jkeep  the  soil  moist,  even  in  dry  weather. 

Ss/LSON  FOB  Tbakspi«antino.— The  advan- 
tages of  planting  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees 
during  autumn  (say  from  October  Ist  to 
December  let)  admit  of  no  question.    As 
transplanting  makes  inevitable  the  cutting  or 
disruption  of  a  large  portioti  of  the  roots, 
these  cannot  throw  out  new  fibres  until  the 
broken  roots  become  callused.     If  this  is  not 
completed  before  the  spring  drought  comes, 
there  is  much  danger  that  the  plant  will 
either  die  or  have  a  struggle  for  life,  during 
the  first  summer.     If  planted  in   autumn, 
however,  the  broken  roots  will  not  only  have 
time  to  form  a  callus,  but,  as  the  soil  is  then 
warm  and  congenial,  will  throw  out  small 
fibres  which  will  permanently  establish  the 
tree  or  shrub,  and  enable  it  to  start  with  vigor 
in  the  spring.    .If  circumstances  will  not  per- 
mit of  planting  until  spring,  it  is  better  to 
obtain  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
auttmn,  heel  them  carefully  in  a  slanting 
position,  where  the  callus  will  form,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  open  in  spring.    Autumn  planting 
is  especially  necessary  with  Larches,  Japan 
•  Qdince,  Evergreen  Thorn  and  other  plants 
which  become  excited  by  the  first  mild  days 
ct  spring,  and  in  that  condition  may  die  by 
transplanting.     The  exceptions  are  Magno- 
lias, Tulip  Trees,  etc.,  in  which  there  are<ser- 
tain  structural  conditions  which  make  them 
-  succeed  best  in  spring  planting.    Many  Ever- 
.  greens  may  be  planted  to  advantage  during 
September,  more  especially  if  the  season  is  a 
.  moist  one,  and  the  ground  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  sulficiently  near  the  nursery  for 
.them  to  escape  heating  or  the  roots  drying 
out  in  transit. 

Hbbbaceous  PebenniaiiS. — A  large  num- 
ber of  the  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  if' 
properly  cared  for,  can  be  transplanted  with 
better  results  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or 
autumn  than  in  the  spring.  All  early- flower- 
ing plants,  which  start  into  growth  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  off  in  spring,  make  their  prepara- 
tion for  this  the  previous  autumn.  The  mid- 
dle or  last  of  August  is  about  the  proper 
season  to  transplcmt  such,  so  that  they  can 
finish  their  autumnal  growth  when  they  are  to 
remain  through  the  winter.  All  such  early 
flowering  plants  as  Violets,  Trilliums,  Bry- 
throniums,  Oypripediums,  etc.,  are  of  this 
class.  The  various  varieties  ot  L,  epeciosum, 
X/.  Waehingtonianum,  L,  Hwnboldtii,  etc.,  we 
find  to  flower  better  the  following  season  if 
transplanted  early  in  autumn  than  if  left  until 
^eir  growth  had  matured  or  until  spring. 
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Tra'pa.  Water  Caltraps.  Water  Chestnut.  From 
caicUrajfo,  an  ancient  instrument  in  warfare 
with  four  spikes;  the  fruit  of  some  of  the 
species  is  armed  with  four  spikes  or  horns. 
Nat.  Ord.  Onoffracem. 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  natives  of 
Europe,  India,  China  and  Japan.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  shape  of  their  seeds,  some 
of  which  resemble  a  bullock's  head  and  horns. 
The  seeds  of  all  these  plants  abound  in  staroh» 
and  are  much  used  as  food.  Those  of  T. 
nctanSj  called  Jesuit's  Nuts  at  Venice,  are 
ground  into  flour  and  made  into  bread  in 
some  .parts  of  Southern  Euippe.  In  Kashmir, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  the  large  seeds 
of  T,  hi^iwaa,  which  are  sweet  and  edible, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Tinghara  Nuts, 
are  common  food,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  on  them  for  several 
months  of  the  year. 

TrapeOla  SJneniris.  This  is  a  highly  curious, 
floating,  aquatic  plant,  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  of  anomalous  structure,  referred  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  PedaXiacetB,  It  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Trapa  in  its  foliage,  but  there 
the  resemblance  ceases.  The  small  flowers 
have  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  the  narrow 
seed-vessels  are  furnished  with  usually  three 
long,  rigid,  hooked  appendages,  something  in 
the  way  of  the  fruit  of  Martynia,  and  other 
members  of  the  same  order.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ichang  and  other  parts  of  China  and  Japan. 

Trapeadform.  Having  four  sides,  the  opposite 
ones  not  parallel. 

Trautvette'ria.  A  name  given  by  some  botan- 
ists to  Cvmidfuga^  or  AcUBapalmaJta. 

Traveler's  Joy.     A  common  name  for  Clematis 

Traveler's  Tree.  A  name  given  to  the  Urania 
spedoaa  of  Madagascar. 

Treaole  Mustard.  Erymmum dheS^wUhoides  and- 
Li^pidium  campeatre. 

Tread-softly,  Spurge  Nettle.      Bee  Jairopha 

wrens. 
Treasure  Flov7er,      A  common  name  for  Gth 

eania. 
Tree  Fern.     A  common  name  for  Ferns  with  a 

tree-like  stem,  as  many  species  of  JLlaophikit 

DidaKmia,  Oyatheat  etc. 

Tree  Mallow.    LawUera  arborea. 

Tree  of  Chastity.     Vitex  Agm»-oa8tu8, 

Tree  of  Heaven.    Bee  AilantMS, 

Tree  of  Sadness.    Nyckmthes  arh<fr4ri8ti9. 

Tree  of  the  Son.  A  Japcmese  name  for  ReHnoB* 
pora  Qhtu&a. 

Trefoil.    See  Trifolium. 
Bird's-foot.    IjotuB  camicuUxtue. 
Crimson.    IVVolium  incanum. 
Yellow.    Mediccigo  luptUina. 

Trema'ndra.  From  tremOt  to  tremble,  and  an- 
dro8,  a  male;  the  anthers  vibrate  with  the 
least  movement  of  the  air.  Nat.  Ord.  Tre* 
mandrcuxcR. 

This  genus  consists  of  but  two  known  spe- 
'  cies,  both  small  green-house  shrubs,  natives 
of  New  Holland.  They  are  delicate  plants, 
covered  with  stellate  down,  and  have  axillary 
purple  flowers.  They  are  but  rarely  culti- 
vated, except  T.  verticiUata,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant,  ajid  has  long  been  a  favorite 
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in  choice  ooUections.      See    TelrcUheca  and 
PkUytheoa. 

Tremandra'cese.  A  small  order  of  heath-Uke 
shrubs,  all  Australian,  with  small,  entire 
leaves  often  vertidUate,  and  red,  blue,  or 
rarely  white  flowers,  on  slender  axillary  ped- 
icels. The  order  contains  three  genera  and 
over  twenty  species. 

Trenohing.  This  Is  a  means  of  preparing  the 
soil  but  little  practiced  in  the  United  SUtes, 
though  still  much  in  use  in  old  English  gar- 
dens. It  consists  in  making  a  trench  from 
one  and  a.  half  to  two  feet  deep,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  width,  the  earth  from  which  is 
wheeled  to  the  rear  of  the  ground  to  be 
trenched ;  then  a  line  is  set  across  the  bed  to 
the  width  of  the  excavation  (one  and  a  half  or 
two  feet,  as  it  may  be) ;  the  top  spit  of  this  is 
thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the  undec 
part  being  thrown  on  the  top;  in  a  word, 
trenching  is  simply  reversing  the  soil,  turn- 
ing it  upside  down  to  such  a  depth  as  may  be 
decided  on.  The  practice  is  proper  enough  in 
soils  that  are  deep  enough ;  but  when  trench- 
ing is  practiced  in  say  a  top  soil  only  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  a  clayey  sub-soil  is  thrown 
on  the  top,  or  even  mixed  well  with  the  top 
soil,  injury  may  be  done  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.  A  sub-soil  of 
sand  is  not  quite  as  bad  thrown  on  the  top  or 
mixed  with  the  soil,  but  in  either.case  the  sub- 
soil should  only  be  loosened,  as  in  sub-soiling 
(which  see),  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
being  mixed  with  or  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
soil  proper. 

Treve'sla.  Called  after  the  family  Treves  de 
Bonfigli,  at  Padua,  who  were  supporters  of 
botanical  research.    Nat.  Ord.  AraticuxcB. 

A  genus,  numt>ering  eight  or  nine  species, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. jT.  eminena  and  T.  pahnata,  the  best 
known  species,  have  beautiful,  large,  palmate, 
or  pinnately-divided,  leaves,  and  make  vQry 
ornamental  plants  for  a  warm  conservatory, 
and  are  propagated  easily  by  cuttings.  Syn. 
OasUmia, 

Trevo'a.  Named  in  honor  of  TVevo,  a  Spanish 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnacem, 

A  smdll  genus  of  interesting  green-house 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America.  T,  trinervia 
and  T.  guinquenervia  are  in  cultivation,  but 
seldom  found  except  in  botanical  collections. 

Trew'ia.  Named  in  honor  of  J,  C.  Trew,  of 
Nuremberg,  a  botanical  author.  Nat.  Ord. 
EuphorhiacecB. 

A  small  Kenusof  stove-house  plants,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  T.  nudifhra,  the  only  spe- 
cies in  cultivation,  thrives  best  in  a  compost 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1796,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings. 

TriadelphouB.  Having  the  stamens  collected 
into  three  distinct  bundles,  the  filaments  of 
those  in  separate  bundles  cohering. 

Tiia'nea.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  Jose  TriasM^  a 
botanist  and  traveler  in  Columbia.  Nat.  Ord. 
HydrochaHdauxa, 

A  genus  of  green-house,  stolonlferous  plants, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  now 
regarded  by  Bent  ham  and  Hooker  as  synony- 
mous with  lAmnobium* 
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Triohl'nium.  From  tricMnos^  hairy;  flowers 
covered  with  knotted  hairs.  Na;t.  Ord.  Amof 
rtmlhaoea. 

A  genus  of  annuals  and  herbaceous  pereo- 
nialb  from  Australia.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  are  extremely  ornamental.  Their 
yellow,  crimson,  white,  or  pink  flowers,  are 
produced  in  terminal  heads  or  spikes.  The 
perennials  require  to  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house. The  annuals  should  be  started  in  seed 
boxes  in  February,  as  our  seasons  are  too 
short  for  their  development  if  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  border. 

Triohooe'ntnim.  From  ihrix,  triekos,  |t  hahr, 
and  centrofit  a  spar  or  centre ;  alluding  to  the 
long,  thin  spur  of  the  labellum.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrehidaeeaB. 

A  considerable  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids 
from  South  and  Central  America.  Most  of  the 
species  are  not  considered  worth  growing.  2*. 
atba-purpureumf  from  the  Bio  Negro,  is  aa 
exceedinglv  beautiful  plant.  Petals  maroon- 
brown  inside,  and  yellowish-green  outside. 
Up  large,  white,  with  two  bright  purple  spots. 
T,  PfavU  and  one  or  two  other  species  have 
very  beautiful  flowers.  They  should  be  growa 
on  blocks  or  cork,  or  in  smali  baskets  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  They  bloom  freely, 
and  require  but  little  care.  Introduced  ia 
1835. 

Trichode'sma.  From  ihrix,  triekos,  a  hair,  and 
desfnos,  a  bond;  the  anthers  are  bound  to 
each  other  by  hairs.  Nat.  Ord.  Boraginaeem* 
A  genus  of  strigose  Annuals,  natives  of 
India,  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  with  the  habit 
of  Borago  and  Cfynoglossum,  T.  teulamcum^ 
Ceylon  Borage,  the  only  species  in  cultivation, 
is  a  rather  coarse,  hardy  annual,  with  blue 
flowers,  thriving  under  ordinary  treatment. 

Trichola&'na.  From  thrix,  irichos,  a  hair,  and 
chlaina,  a  cassock.    Nat.  Ord.  Grammooeea, 

A  small  genus  of  very  prettv  grasses,  gener- 
ally included  in  the  genus- Ponicum.  A  few 
are  found  in  collections  of  ornamental  grasses 
in  the  green-house. 

Tricho'manes.  From  ikrix,  irichos  a  hair,  and 
manos,  soft;  the  shining  stems  appear  like 
soft  hair.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea. 

An  extensive,  varied,  and  beautiful  -genus 
of  Ferns,  found  abundantly  in  the  moist, 
shady  woods  of  the  tropics  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds.  3*.  radicanSt  a  beauti- 
ful species,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  fronds,  which  have  an  almost 
transparent  appearance.  Propagated  by  divis- 
ion or  from  spores.  Feea,  Hifmenostachus, 
Involucrariat  Lacostea,  Leeanium,  Microgonium 
and  PhkbiaphyUumf  are  now  included  in  this 
genus,  which  comprises  over  one  hundred 
species. 

Trichone'ma.  From  thrix,  triekos,  a  hair,  and 
nema,  a  filament;  stamens  clothed  with  mi- 
nute hairs.    Nat.  Ord.  IridaeetB. 

A  genus  of  beautiful  little  crocus-like,  bul* 
bous  plants,  with  red,  yellow,  purple  and  white 
flowers,  borne  singly  on  slender  scapes.  They 
are  natives  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Gape  of 
Gk)od  Hope.  Like  most  bulbs  from  those 
localities,  they  require  to  be  grown  in  the 

green-house.    Propagated  by  oifeets.     Intro* 
uced  in  1818.    Called  also  Romulea. 
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Triohope'talnm.  From  thrix,  trichoa,  a  hair,  and 
petaUm,  a  petal ;  the  inner  perianth  segments 
are  fringed.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacea. 

T.  stelkUiimt  the  only  described  species,  Is  a 
curious,  half-hardy  perennial,  with  a  thick 
rhizome  and  greenish-white  flowers,  and  suc- 
ceeds best  if  planted  out  in  a  frame  from 
which  the  frost  is  entirely  excluded.  It  was 
introduced  from  Chili  in  1828,  and  is  increased 
by  division  of  the  rhizome. 

Triohopl'lia.  From  thrixj  trichos,  a  hair,  and 
pUion,  a  cap ;  in  allusion  to  the  anthers  being 
concealed  below  a  cap  surmounted  by  tufts 
of  hair.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidcuxa. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  flowers  are  white,  yellow, 
pale  pink«  or  greenish  white.  T.  aucma,  a 
species  from  Central  America,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  genus.  Its  flowers  are  very  large, 
pale  nankeen  color,  with  white  lip  very  clearly 
marked  with  Ulac,  and  are  very  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  T.  ooccme€i,  T.  crispa,  T.  fragrfms 
and  T,  tortilia  are  all  desirable  kinds.  AU  the 
species  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  and 
succeed  best  in  pots.    Syn.  Pilutnna, 

Trichoaa'ntlies.  Snake  Cucumber.  From  thrix, 
trichos,  a  hair,  and  anihoSt  a  flower ;  the  flow- 
ers are  ciliated.    Nat.  Ord.  CucurbitacecB. 

A  genus  of  climbing  annuals  from  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  commonly  known  as  Snake 
Cucumbers.  T.  anguina  (syn.  T.  oohibrina)  is  a 
very  curious  plant  with  white  flowers,  every 
petal  of  which  appears  surrounded  with  long, 
knotted  fringe.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  re- 
semble those  of  the  common  Cucumber ;  but 
the  fruit  is  curiously  striped,  and  is  so  long 
and  nan'ow  as  to  resemble  a  snake.  Speci- 
mens have,  indeed,  been  grown  more  than 
six  feet  long,  and  not  thicker  than  the  bodv 
of  a  common  snake.  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
a  native  of  China,  and  is  only  worth  cultivat- 
ing as  an  object  of  curiosity.  Many  botanists 
Include  Eopepon  under  this  genus. 

Tricho'sma.  Hair  Orchid.  From  thrix,  trichoSf 
hair,  and  kowno8f  ornament.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
aoea, 

T.  suaviBf  the  only  introduced  species,  is  a 
very  scarce  and  distinct  epiphytal  Orchid,  in- 
-  troduced  from  Assam  in  1840.  Its  flowers 
are  white,  striped  with  brownish-crimson; 
very  showy  and  fragrant.  It  succeeds  best 
when  grown  in  a  well-drained  pot  or  pan,  and 
when  growing  must  be  kept  moderately 
moist;  as  it  has  no  pseudo-bulbs.  It  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  Syn. 
Ckxlogyne  coronaria, 

Trlohoflte'ma.  Blue  Curls.  From  thrix.irichos, 
hair,  and  sterna,  a  stamen,  referring  to  the 
slender,  hair-like  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUB. 
A  genus  of  native  plants  found  in  sandy 
fields  from  New  England  to  Kentucky.  They 
are  of  no  horticultural  value. 

Tricho'tomoiis.    Branching  in  threes. 

Trioo'ryne.  From  ireis,  three,  and  koryne,  a 
club;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  capsules. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacece. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  perennials 
with  fibrous  roots,  natives  of  Australia.  The 
species  are  easily  increased  by  division,  but 
are  more  of  botanical  than  horticultural  inter- 
est. 
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Trloospida'ria.  From  frjcuspis,  three-pointed; 
alluding  to  the  petals.    Nat.  Ord.  TiHaeecB, 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  plants,  natives 
of  Chill.  T,  hexapetala  is  a  very  beautiful, 
free-flowering  shrub,  producing  pendulous, 
conical  blooms  of  thick,  waxy  texture,  resem- 
bling that  of  Lofageria  rosea,  and  of  the  same 
bright,  rose  color.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  serrated,  or  rarely  entire.  This  is 
the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood.    Syn.  Cfrinodendron  Hookeriamum, 

Triouapidatus.    Having  three  points. 

Trioy'rtia.  Japanese  Toad  Lily.  From  treis, 
three,  and  J^rtoe^  a  convex;  alluding  to  the 
three  outer  sepals  having  bags  at  their  base* 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacea. 

T.  hMa,  the  best  known  species,  is  a  very 
beautiful,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  found  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  in 
panicles  about  six  inches  long,  resembling,  in 
their  peculiar  form  and  markings,  some  of  the 
more  singular  Orchids.  This  plant  is  very 
desirable  for  the  open  border.  It  produces 
its  flowers  in  October  and  November,  at  which 
time  the  plant  may  be  removed  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  they  will  remain  several  weeks  in 
flower,  after  which  they  may  again  be  returned 
to  the  border.  It  was  introduced  in  1855  and 
is  propagated  by  division. 

Trl'dax.  From  treia,  three,  and  akia,  a  point ; 
alluding  to  the  ray  florets. 

A  genus  of  CompoaikB,  natives  of  Central 
America  and  comprising  seven  or  more  spe- 
cies of  hardy  perennials  of  but  little  beauty. 
T.  bicolor  rosea  is  a  Mexican  half-hardy  annual 
of  comparatively  late  introduction  and  of  easy 
management.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing 
rose  color,  the  disk  florets  being  yellow,  and 
are  produced  in  profusion  during  the  whole 
season.  The  typical  T,  bicolor  has  the  ray 
florets  pure  white. 

Tridentate.  Trident  pointed ;  when  the  point 
is  truncated  and  has  three  indentations. 

Trienta'lls.  Chickweed  Winter-green.  A  Latin 
term  signifying  one-third  of  a  foot  high^  in 
reference  to  the  stature  of  the  plants.  A 
small  genus  of  PrimulaoecB,  the  species  of 
which  are  found  in  Europe  and  In  cold,  damp 
woods  from  New  Jersey  northwards.  They 
are  low,  smooth  perennials  with  simple,  erect 
stems,  bearing  a  whorl  of  thin,  veiny  leaves  at 
the  summit,  from  which  spring  one  or  more 
slender  peduncles  supporting  the  pretty, 
single,  white,  star-like  flowers. 

Trlfid.    Split  half-way  into  three  parts. 

Trifoliate.  Composed  of  three  leaflets,  as  the 
leaves  of  Clover. 

Trifolitun.  Clover,  Trefoil.  From  treis,  three, 
and  folium,  a  leaf ;  three-leaved.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeauminoscB. 

Of  this  very  extensive  genus  there  are  sev- 
eral species  under  cultivation  as  forage  plants. 
They  include  T,  pratenae,  the  common  Bed 
Clover,  a  native  of  Great  Britain ;  T,  r^iexum, 
Buffalo  Clover,  indigenous  in  New  York  and 
westward ;  T.  repens,  White  Clover,  introduced 
from  Europe,  but  indigenous  in  the  Northern 
States ;  and  T.  hybridum,  or  Alsike  Clover,  a 
hybrid  variety  introduced  from  near  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  This  Is  a  very  hardy  peren- 
nial sort,  valuable  for  pasturage  and  soiling, 
and  being  very  productive  and  floriferous, 
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bees  obtain  a  large  amount  of  honey  from  its 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  valuable  for  sowing 
with  other  grasses  and  clovers,  as  It  forms  a 
thick  bottom,  and  increases  the  yield  of  hay. 
It  is  well  suited  to  lands  liable  to  wash,  its 
long,  fibrous  roots  binding  the  soil  well.  T, 
fragiferwn,  the  Strawberry  Clover,  is  spoken 
of  as  a  likely  plant  with  which  to  make  a  lawn 
that  will  remain  green  during  the  summer 
without  irrigation  in  dry  regions  like  cen- 
tral and  southern  California.  Its  stems  and 
branches  are  prostrate,  and  spread  over  the 
ground.  This  plant  is  veiy  tough  and  hardy, 
and  it  produces  freely,  heads  of  pale,  rose- 
colored  flowers,  which  resemble  ripe  straw- 
berries—a resemblance  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  specific  name.  A  lawn  composed  of  this 
plant  would  not  require  cutting.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  other  species 
that  have  been  considerably  cultivated,  but 
those  named  are  almost  wholly  preferred  for 
pasture  and  hay.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  consider  the  Tr^oil  as  only  the  common 
Clover  of  the  meadows,  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  ai*e  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  all  more  or  less  orna- 
mental. Some  of  these  are  perennials  and 
some  annuals ;  and  the  color  of  their  fiowers 
varies  from  dark  crimson,  and  sometimes 
scarlet,  to  purple  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
white,  cream-color,  and  pale  yellow  on  the 
other.  Some  of  our  dealers  in  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  have  catalogued  a  few  of  the 
more  showy  species,  and  highly  recommend 
them  for  border  plants. 

TriglnouB.  Having  either  three  pistils  or  at 
least  three  distinct  styles. 

Txlgonal.  Three-angled,  and  having  three  plain 
faces. 

Trlgonella.  Fenugreek.  From  (reis,  three,  and 
gonut  an  angle ;  the  standard  of  the  flower  Is 
flat,  while  the  wings  spread  and  give  it  a  tri- 
angular appearance.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminosoB 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous,  legumin- 
ous plants  inhabiting  central  Asia,  southern 
Europe  and  northern  Africa.  All  the  species 
possess  a  heavy  penetrating  odor.  T.  FoBnum- 
grctcwn^  commonly  known  as  Fenugreek,  is  an 
erect,  annual  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  con- 
siderably cultivated  in  India  and  other  wnrm 
countries-  and  occasionally  in  this  country. 
The  seeds  of  Fenugreek  were  held  In  high  re- 
pute among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  for  medicinal  and  culinaiy  pur- 
poses, but  at  the  present  day  their  use  in 
medicine  is  confined  to  veterinary  practice, 
the  seeds  being  given  to  horses  when  a  tem- 
porary stimulant  is  required  or  desired.  It  is 
said  to  give  cattle  and  swine  good  appetites 
and  digestion.  The  seeds  have  a  powerful 
odor  of  coumarine^  and  are  largely  used  for 
fiavoring  concentrated  cattle  foods,  and  for 
rendering  damaged  hay  palatable. 

Trill'sa.  From  triUx,  triple ;  in  allusion  to  the 
divisions  of  the  pappus.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
pofiUcB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  erect,  perennial, 
native  plants,  with  purplish  or  white  flower- 
heads.  T.  odoratisfiima,  sometimes  called  the 
Vanilla  Plant,  is  better  known  by  its  old 
name,  lAatria  odorcUiAaima. 

Trlllla'ceaB.  A  natural  order  now  included  as  a 
tribe  of  IfiliocecB. 
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Trilli'unx.  American  Wood  Lilv.  Three-leaved 
Night-shade,  or  Wake  Robin.  From  triUx^ 
triple ;  alluding  to  triple  parts  of  the  fiowers 
and  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  lAUacecR. 

A  singular  and  beautiful  genus  of  hardy, 
perennial  plants,  natives  of  Noi-th  America 
and  Asia,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan.  T. 
grandiflorum,  one  of  the  best  of  our  native 
spring-fiowering  plcuits,  is  probably  the  best 
known  species,  and  deservedly  so  on  account 
of  its  large  flowers,  snow-w^hite  when  first  ex- 
panded and  changing  to  rosy-pink  with  age. 
T.  ovatum,  a  species  from  the  Pacific  coast,  is 
as  ornamental  as  T,  grandiflorum,  the  fiowers 
being  pure  white  and  fully  as  large.  T.  ereo- 
tum,  having  green  leaves  with  dark  purple 
fiowers,  is  common  in  the  Eastern  States. 
T.  sessile  has  purple  flowers  and  the  foliage 
prettily  marked  and  blotched.  The  variety 
T.  sessile  Califomicum  is  a  plant  much  larger 
in  all  its  parts,  with  the  marking  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  much  brighter  in  color. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  plant  and  worth  cul- 
tivating for  its  foliage  alone.  They  succeed 
best  in  a  moist,  shady  situation  and  good, 
rich  vegetable  mould.  Several  of  the  species 
are  valuable  for  pot  culture,  and  when  grown 
in  this  way  may  be  easily  brought  into  bloom 
several  weeks  before  their  usual  flowering 
period.  They  are  tuberous  rooted  and  do 
not  divide  readily,  but  may  be  increased  rap- 
idly from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  a  frame,  where  it  may  be  shaded, 
or  sown  in  the  open  ground  and  slightly  cov- 
ered with  leaves. 

Trilobed  or  Trilobate.    Three-lobed. 

Trllocular.    Three-celled. 

Trime'zia.  From  treis,  three,  and  merieo,  to 
divide ;  in  allusion  to  the  division  of  the  flow- 
ers.   Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  T.  Mar- 
tinicensiSy  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  has 
bright  yellow,  very  f ugaceous  flowers,  and  is 
seldom  seen  except  in  botanical  collections. 

Tricocias.  Having  male  flowers  on  one  indi- 
vidual, female  on  another,  and  hermaphrodite 
on  a  third. 

Trio'lena.  From  ireis,  three,  and  olene,  the 
arm ;  in  allusion  to  the  three  processes  from 
the  base  of  the  anthere.  Nat.  Ord.  MelaaiO' 
macecB, 

A  small  genus  of  pilose,  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  New  Gren- 
ada. T.  scorpioideSt  the  only  introduced  spe- 
cies, is  very  similar  to  BertoUmia  in  habit, 
and  has  curved  racemes  of  pretty,  rose-colored 
flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings. 

Trio'num.    Now  included  under  Hibiscus. 

Trlo'steum.  Feverwort.  Horse  Gentian.  From 
trets,  three,  and  osteon^  a  bone;  three  bony 
seeds.    Nat.  Ord.  CaprifbliacccB. 

A  genus  of  coaree-growing,  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plants,  common  in  the  Biiddle  and 
Southern  States.  The  roots  of  one  of  the 
species  was  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
medicine.  They  are  of  no  horticultural  value. 

Tripartite.  Divided  into  three  parts  nearly  to 
its  base. 

Tripetalous.  When  a  corolla  consists  of  three 
petals. 
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Triplui'aia.  From  triphaaiosy  triple;  alluding 
to  the  number  of  sepals  and  petals.  Nat. 
Ord.  RtUacecB. 

T.  trifoliata,  the  only  species,  is  a  spiny, 
evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  southern  China, 
but  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  and  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
Its  fruits,  which  are  as  large  as  hazel-nuts, 
have  an  agreeable,  sweet  taste  when  ripe,  and 
are  sometimes  preserved  whole  in  syrup  and 
exported  under  the  name  of  Lime-berries.  It 
is  under  cultivation,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Trlpinnate.  When  the  leaflets  of  a  bi-plnnate 
leaf  become  themselves  pinnate. 

Tri'psacum.  From  tribo,  to  thresh ;  in  allusion 
to  the  purpose  to  which  its  grain  may  be  ap- 
plied.   Nat.  Ord.  Oraminae&B. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses)  confined  to  the 
Southern  States  and  to  South  America.  T. 
dactyloidea,  commonly  called  Qama-Grass  and 
Buffalo  Grass,  is  common  from  Ck>nnecticut 
to  Illinois  and  southward.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  grasses,  grow- 
ing from  four  to  seven  feet  high,  with  leaves 
nice  those  of  Indian  Corn ;  in  the  absence  of  a 
better,  this  grass  Is  sometimes  used  at  the 
South  for  fodder.  This  species  is  also  grown 
among  ornamental  grasses. 

Trlse'tiun.  From  ireiSt  three,  and  aeto,  a  bris- 
tle, on  account  of  the  three  awns  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gramina>cecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  annual  and  perennial 
grasses,  nearly  allied  to  the  oat-grass,  widely 
distributed  over  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  where  some  of  them  are  useful 
pasture  grasses.  T,  flaveacena  and  T.  pubes- 
oeiM,  natives  of  Great  Britain,  are  considered 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  for- 
mer generally  forms  a  portion  of  all  produc- 
tive meadows. 

Trlsta'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  J,  M.  C.  Tristan, 
a  French  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrta4xcB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  mostly  na- 
tives of  Austridia.  They  are  very  pretty 
plants,  thriving  well  in  a  compost  of  loam 
and  sandy  peat.  T.  conferta,  the  Australian 
Turpentine-tree,  and  T,  neriifolia,  the  Water 
Gum-tree,  are  both  in  cultivation  and  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

Trlstichous.    In  three  rows  or  ranks. 

Trltelei'a.  From  treia,  three,  and  ieleioSy  com- 
plete ;  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit  are  in 
threes.    Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB, 

A  small  family  of  very  pretty  bulbs,  natives 
of  California  and  South  America,  often  con- 
founded with  MUla,  T.  uniflora,  or  Spring 
Star  Flower,  Is  a  delicately  colored,  free- 
flowering,  hardy  plant,  four  to  six  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  clear  white  with  a  grayish - 
violet  stripe  on  each  division  of  the  corolla. 
They  open  with  the  morning  sun,  are  conspic- 
uously beautiful  on  bright  da3'^8,  and  close  in 
dull,  sunless  weather.  It  comes  into  flower 
with  or  before  SciUa  Sibirica,  and  is  still  in 
effective  bloom  when  the  vivid  blue  of  the 
Squill  has  been  long  replaced  by  green  leaves. 
T.  laxa,  the  Califomian  species,  has  glaucous 
leaves,  and  a  many-flowered  umbel  of  deep 
blue  flowers.  All  the  species  are  desirable, 
and  suited  either  to  green-house  culture  or 
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the  open  border.     They  were  first  introduced 
in  1832,  and  are  propagated  by  offsets. 

Tri'tioum.  Wheat.  From  tritum,  rubbed ;  in 
allusion  to  its  being  originally  rubbed  down 
to  make  it  eatable.    Nat.  Oi-d.  OramincuxcB, 

This  genus  Includes  annual  and  perennial 
grasses,  some  of  which  are  the  most  useful 
and  important  plants  In  cultivation,  while 
others  are  the  most  troublesome  pests  the 
farmer  and  gardener  have  to  contend  against. 
T.  mUgare,  Wheat,  has  more  intrinsic  value 
than  any  other  plant  grown.  The  native 
country  of  the  Wheat  is  unknown;  In  its 
present  form  it  is  older  than  history.  There 
in  no  record  of  it  having  been  found  growing 
wild.  Those  who  have  given  the  most  time 
and  study  to  ascertain  Its  origin,  preaume  It  is 
a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asiei,  a  development  of  the  genus  .^IgUopa, 
This  is,  however,  mere  speculation.  Many 
xarieties  of  Wheat  h'ave  been  produced  by 
culture  and  cross-breeding,  without,  however, 
materially  changing  the  grain.  T.  repena  is 
the  pest  commonly  known  as  Couch  or  Quick 
Grass,  a  perennial  that  is  most  tenacious  of 
life,  and  which,  when  once  established,  will 
destroy  all  other  crops,  and  can  be  extermi- 
nated only  with  the  greatest  exertion  and 
difficulty. 

Tri'toma.  From  treia,  three,  and  temnOf  to  cut ; 
in  allusion  to  the  three  sharp  edges  at  the 
ends  of  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB. 

The  Tritoma,  or  Bed-hot  Poker  plant,  and 
also  Flame  Flower,  as  it  is  popularly  known, 
is  a  very  beautiful,  half-hardy,  herbaceous 
plant,  native  of  tiie  south  of  Africa.  The 
genus  consists  of  about  half  a  dozen  species, 
the  finest  being  T.  Uvaria  grandifloraf  a  plant 
admirably  adapted  for  single  clumps  on  the 
lawn,  or  among  shrubbery,  where  Its  tall 
spikes  of  orange-red  flowers  make  an  effective 
display  from  August  until  December.  This 
plant  wiU  usually  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  without  pro- 
tection, if  plan  t-ed  in  a  dry  soil;  but  it  will 
well  repay  the  slight  protection  required  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  dry  leaves  around  the 
stem  to  secure  It  against  all  danger  from 
frost.  The  flowers  are  not  at  all  injured  by  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  and  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  its  tall  spikes  in  perfect 
flower  in  December.  They  are  readily  in- 
creased by  seed  or  by  division  of  the  roots, 
which  should  be  done  in  early  spring.  This 
genus  was  first  introduced  in  1707,  and  Is  now 
placed  under  Kniphqfia  by  many  botanists, 
but  it  is  best  known  In  cultivation  as  TH- 
iomcL. 

Trito'nia.  From  triton,  a  weathercock,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  variable  direction  of  the  stamens 
in  the  various  species.    Nat.  Ord.  IridacaiE. 

A  very  pretty  genus  of  low-growing,  bulbous 
plants,  from  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  The  flow- 
ers are  tubular,  borne  on  slender  scapes,  the 
colors  being  orange,  white,  yellow  and  blue. 
They  are  half-hardy  and  should  have  the  pro- 
t«»ction  of  a  frame  during  winter,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  number 
of  years.  T,  aurea,  now  called  Crocoama 
aurea,  bearing  beautiful  orange  colored  flow- 
ers, is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  much  esteemed. 
They  were  flrst  introduced  in  1815,  and  are  in- 
creased by  offsets. 
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Tri'zia.  From  trixoa,  triple;  alludins;  to  the 
three-oelled,  triangular  capsule.  Nat.  Orel. 
CamposiUB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  plants  of  Tariable 
habit,  natives  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  T.  divaricata  aurici^ 
lata  and  T,  senecioidea  are  interesting  plants 
with  white  or  yellowish- white  flowers  and 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Tro'llins.  Globe  Flower.  From  trol,  the  Ger- 
man for  round ;  the  flowers  are  globular.  Nat. 
Ord.  RanuficulacecR, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  yellow- flowered,  herba- 
ceous plants.  T.  laxua,  the  only  native  species, 
has  flowers  twice  the  size  of  the  Buttercup, 
of  a  pale  greenish -yellow  color.  T.  Europama, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  has  much  larger 
flowers,  and  of  a  brighter  color,  and,  with  T, 
Asiaticua,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  her- 
baceous border  or  rock  garden.  They  are 
generally  increased  by  division  or  by  seeds, 
which,  however,  rarely  vegetate  the  flr^st  year, 
but  come  up  vigorously  the  following  spring. 

Tropceola'oess.  A  genus  now  included  as  a 
sub-order  of  QtraniaceiB, 

Tropceo'lum.  Nasturtium,  Indian  Cress.  From 
iropaiont  a  trophy;  the  leaves  resemble  a 
buckler,  and  the  flowers  an  empty  helmet. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gerarwice<B, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and 
green-house  tuberous  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, all  natives  of  tropical  America.  The 
tuberous-rooted  varieties  are  conflned  to  Peru. 
The  well-known  annual  plants,  called  Nastur- 
tiums, are  common  in  every  garden,  and  only 
require  sowing  with  the  other  hardy  annuals 
in  spring.  There  were  formerly  only  two  kinds 
of  the  annual  Tropsolums,  T.  moQor  and  T. 
minor ^  but  since  1830  numerous  vaiieties  have 
been  raised.  One,  with  very  dark  flowers,  is 
called  T.  minor  alroaanguineum,  and  another, 
with  dark  stripes,  is  T.  minor  venustum.  The 
tali-growing  varieties  are  not  easily  surpassed 
for  covering  arbors  or  unsightly  objects; 
while  the  dwarf  sorts  ai'e  beautiful  plants  for 
the  mixed  flower  border  or  for  placing  in  beds 
by  themselves ;  they  are  exceedingly  compact 
and  floriferous.  As  the  double  varieties  do 
not  seed  they  must  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
which  root  readily  in  sand.  The  young  shoots 
of  these  plants  are  succulent,  and  taste  like 
the  common  land  Cress,  the  botanical  name 
of  which  is  Nasturtium,  and  hence  they  have 
received  their  popular  name.  Besides  the 
hardy  annual  kinds,  there  are  several  tender 
species,  most  of  which  are  kept  in  the  green- 
house. The  best  known  of  these  is  TropcBolum 
tricolorvm^  with  flowers  marked  red,  black  and 
yellow,  which  has  tuberous  roots,  and  such 
very  weak  and  slender  stems  that  it  is  found 
necessary  always  to  train  them  over  a  frame 
or  trellis,  as  they  are  quite  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  Paxton's  **  Magazine  of  Bot- 
any" it  is  stated  that  the  tuber  of  the  root 
should  not  be  buried,  but  only  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots 
may  penetrate  it.  This,  it  is  said,  will  en- 
large the  size  of  the  tuber  in  *'  a  truly  aston- 
ishing manner  ;*'  and  though  the  plants  will 
not  appear  healthy  the  first  season,  they  will 
afterward  become  extremely  vigorous.  It  is 
also  recommended  to  use  double  pots  for  these 
plants,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  with  river 
sand,  which  should  always  be  kept  moist. 
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Substantially  the  same  plan  has  been  followed 
in  this  country  for  many  years  and  found  to 
succeed  well.  T,  brachyceraa  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  it  would  probably 
succeed  with  T.  tuberofmm^  a  species  which  H 
is  very  difficult  to  throw  into  flower  under 
ordinary  treatment,  but  which  grows  best  in 
the  open  sround,  in  rich  soil,  and  with  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  T.  peregrinum^  the  Canary 
Bird  Flower,  was  formerly  considered  a  green- 
house plant,  but  it  is  now  found  much  better 
to  treat  it  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  raising  the 
seeds  on  a  hot-bed,  and  planting  them  out  in 
May  near  some  trelUs-work  or  other  support, 
which  the  plant  will  soon  cover  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  producing  hundreds  of  its 
elegant  fringe-like,  pale-yellow  flowers.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  by  seeds.  First 
introduced  in  1596. 

True  IfOve.    A  local  name  for  Paris  quadrtfolia. 

Truffle.  Tuher  cibarium,  A  species  of  FunguB 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  much 
esteemed  as  a  rare  dish.  It  grows  under  the 
ground  and  was  formerly  sought  after  with 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  but  is  now  usu- 
ally discovered  by  a  particular  species  of  fly 
hovering  over  the  place  of  its  growth.  It  is 
said  that  the  Truffle  has  been  found  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Trumpet  Creeper.    See  Tecoma  radioans. 

Trumpet  Flower.  A  common  name  for  vari- 
ous large,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  as  Daturot 
Brugmanaiaf  etc. 

Tnunpet  Honeyauokle.  A  common  name  for 
Lonicera  sempervirena. 

Trumpet  Iieaf.    The  genus  Sarraeenia. 

Trumpet  Lily.     Lilium  longijlorum,  also  Rteh- 

ardia  ^thiopica. 
Trumpet  Weed.    Evpatorium  pwrpuretan. 
Trumpets.    Sarraeenia  fiava. 

Truncate.  Blunt,  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end ;  as 
the  leaf  of  the  Tulip  tree. 

TrymaliUm.  From  irymalia,  a  perforation ;  in 
reference  to  the  small  holes  at  the  top  of  the 
capsule.    Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnacea, 

A  small  genus  of  Australian  green-house 
shrubs  with  the  habit  of  Poma4eiirriB^  but  with 
smaller  flowers.  T»  odoraJtiaai^Mim  is  well  de- 
serving a  place  in  every  collection  of  green- 
house plants  on  account  of  its  snow-white 
flowers,  which  being  produced  in  numerous, 
loose,  drooping  panicles,  render  it  a  very 
beautiful  object  when  in  blossom ;  its  flowers 
are  also  deliciously  fragrant.  It  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  is 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Tttu'ga.  The  Japanese  name  for  these  trees. 
Nat.  Ord.  Con^ercB. 

Of  the  eight  species  that  compose  this 
genus,  two  belong  to  eastern  Asia,  one  to 
eastern  and  flve  to  western  North  America. 
All  the  species  are  closely  allied,  and  were 
formerly  included  under  Abiea.  T.  Canada^ 
aia,  known  better  in  cultivation  as  Abiea  Cias»- 
adenaia,  is  the  well-known  Hemlock  Spruce, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  our 
native  evergreens.  T.  Pattoniana  is  found  in 
the  highest  timber  regions  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, where  it  forms  a  large  tree.  In  a  Toung 
state  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  Juniper,  the  leaves 
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being  linear  and  pointed.    It  ia  very  hardy, 
and  forms  a  beautiful,  erect,  densely  branched 
tree. 
Tubssform.    Hollow,  and  dilated  at  one  extrem- 
ity like  the  end  of  a  trumpet. 

Tnbe.  The  part  of  a  mono-se^alous  calyx  or 
corolla,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  sepals  or  petalis ;  also  applied  to  adhesions 
of  stamens. 

Tuber.    See  Truffle  {Tuber  cibarium). 

Tnber.  A  roundish,  underground,  succulent 
stem,  coyered  with  buds,  from  which  new 
plants  or  tubers  are  produced,  as  the  Potato ; 
a  receptacle  of  vegetable  food. 

Tubercle.    Any  small,  warty  excrescence. 

Tuberose.    See  Polianthea  tuberoaa. 

Tolba'ghia.  In  honor  of  Tatbaghj  a  Dutch  gov- 
ernor of  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiacea. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  perennials,  nsr 
tives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  T,  violaoea 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  The  flowers  are 
violet-purple,  produced  in  a  many-flowered 
umbel,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Agapanthns^ 
to  which  the  genus  is  allied.  Propagated  by 
division. 

Tulip.    See  T%diipa. 

Tu'lipa.    The  Tulip.    Nat.  Ord.  IriUdcecB. 

The  Tulip  derives  Its  name  from  the  Persian 
word  ThotUyhan,  a  turban ;  an  Eastern  head- 
dress, sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
shaped  Tulip.  Tulips  are  divided  into  several 
classes,  and  of  these  we  shall  speak  In  the 
order  of  their  flowering.  The  single  and 
double  varieties  of  the  Due  Van  Tholj  of  which 
the  type  is  TiUipa  muxveolena  (from  the  Latin 
muivi8^  sweet),  are  the  earliest  and  most  suit- 
able for  pot  culture  or  forcing.  If,  in  autumn, 
they  are  planted  singly,  in  small  pots  of  light, 
rich  soil,  they  will  flower  extremely  well  in  an 
ordinary  room,  and  contrast  finely  with  Hya- 
cinths in  glasses.  They  should  be  frequently 
exposed  to  fresh  air,  and  will  flower  in  water 
like  the  Hyacinth,  but  with  less  certainty  and 
less  luxuriance ;  hence  they  are  better  ffrown 
in  pots  of  soil.  The  Due  Van  Thol  was 
introduced  into  English  gardens  from  the 
south  of  Europe  in  1603.  The  Single  Early 
Tulip  {Tulipa  Oeaneriana),  the  parent  of  our 
ordinary  garden  varieties,  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  Calabria  and  cen- 
tral Italy.  Conrad  Gesner,  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
in  whose  honor  it  was  named,  flrst  made  it 
known  by  a  description  and  drawing  in  April, 
1559.  He  obtained  his  specimen  in  a  garden 
at  Augsburg,  where  it  was  grown  from  seed 
brought  from  Constantinople.  It  was  flrst 
flowered  In  England  by  Mr.  James  Garret,  an 
apothecary,  in  1577.  T.  Turkestanica  is,  per- 
haps, the  earliest-flowering  si>ecles  of  this 
numerous  family,  coming  in  with  the  earliest 
of  spring-flowering  bulbs.  It  is  perfectlv 
hardy  and  has  pretty,  yellow  flowers,  whlcn 
are  produced  as  many  as  six  on  a  stem.  This 
plant,  as  the  speclflc  name  implies,  is  a  native 
of  Turkestan.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Begel, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  introduction  of  this 
and  many  other  interesting  plants.  Of  this 
class  of  Early  Single  Tulips  there  is  almost  an 
endless  variety.  They  have  received,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion that  could  possibly  be  bestowed  on  a 
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plant,  not  only  by  the  Dutch  florists,  but  by 
eyerv  skilled  gardener  throughout  the  Old 
World.  Notwithstanding  the  ** mania"  has 
passed  over,  one  of  the  Haarlem  florists  this 
season  (1889)  offers  eighteen  hundred  varieties. 
To  select  from  a  list  so  large  with  a  view  of 
pleasing  or  of  securing  the  most  desirable, 
would  be  to  play  a  game  of  chance.  Evei^ 
color  and  shaae,  except  black,  is  represented, 
either  alone  or  mixed,  striped,  or  shaded ;  in 
fact,  every  possible  combination  of  color  may 
be  obtained.  Double  Tulips  are  almost  as 
common  as  the  single,  many  of  them  very 
showy  and  desirable.  But,  like  all  others 
who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  Tulip,  we 
could  never  admire  the  double  as  much  as  the 
single  varieties.  Late  flowering  or  Show 
Tuflps,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  have  been  grown  from  seed  by 
millions,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  many  superb  varieties.  There 
is  a  singularity  in  Tulips  which  belongs  to  no 
other  flower.  The  seedlings  generally,  when 
they  flrst  bloom,  produce  flowers  without  any 
stripes  or  markings,  but  with  a  yellow  base, 
the  upright  portion  of  the  petals  being  self- 
colored,  brown,  red,  purple,  scarlet  or  rose. 
In  this  state,  when  they  have  been  grown  for 
years  without  variation,  they  are  called 
breeders  or  Mother  Tulips.  These  are  planted 
every  year  untU  they  break  into  stripes,  when, 
if  the  markings  are  flne,  or  different  from  any 
known,  they  are  named.  It  is  often  so  many 
years  before  they  break,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion in  the  breeder  state  is  so  rapid,  that  the 
border  soon  becomes  fllled  with  this  self- 
colored  variety.  Each  person  who  has  broken 
one  claims,  and  has  a  perfect  right,  to  give  it 
a  name ;  but  much  confusion  naturally  exists, 
because  of  the  fact  that  different  names  have 
been  given  to  those  that  have  broken  almost  ex- 
actly alike.  In  a  bed  of  a  hundred  seedlings,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  two  will  be  very  nearly 
alike  in  their  markings.  This  uncertainty 
adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  Tulip  cultivation. 
The  hope  of  something  new  in  the  markings 
and  penciling  is  a  sufficient  stimulant  for  the 
enthusiast  to  persevere  in  his  labor  of  love 
until  he  has  found  one  worthy  of  a  name.  One 
singular  feature  in  the  Tulip  is,  that  after  it 
breaks,  it  ever  remains  the  same.  Show  Tulips 
are  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  Byhlamena, 
such  as  have  a  white  ground,  variegated  with 
purple,  the  edges  well  feathered,  the  leaflets 
erect,  and  the  whole  forming  a  perfect  cup. 
2.  Bizarree,  having  a  yellow  ground,  varie- 
gated with  scarlet,  purple,  rose  or  violet.  3. 
lioeea,  with  white  ground,  variegated  with 
rose-color,  scarlet  or  crimson.  The  properties 
of  a  good  Tulip,  as  a  florist's  flower,  are :  1. 
The  cup  should  form,  when  quite  expanded, 
from  half  to  a  third  of  a  round  ball.  To  do 
this,  the  petals  must  be  six  in  number,  broad 
at  the  ends,  smooth  at  the  edges,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  petals  must  scarcely 
show  an  indenture.  2.  The  three  inner  petals 
should  set  closely  to  the  three  outer  ones,  and 
the  whole  should  be  broad  enough  to  allow  of 
the  fullest  expansion  without  quartering,  as  it 
is  called,  or  exhibiting  any  vacancy  between 
the  petals.  3.  The  petals  should  be  thick, 
smooth  and  stiff,  and  keep  their  form  well. 
4.  The  ground  should  be  clear  and  distinct, 
whether  white  or  yellow.  The  least  stain, 
even  at  the  lower  end  of  the  petal,  renders  a 
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Tulip  of  less  value.  6.  Whatever  be  the  dis- 
position of  colors  or  marks  upon  a  Tulip,  all 
the  six  petals  should  be  marked  alike,  and  be, 
therefore,  perfectly  uniform.  6.  The  feathered 
flowers  should  have  an  even,  close  feathering 
aU  round ;  and  whether  narrow  or  wide,  light 
or  heavy,  should  reach  far  enough  round  the 
petals  to  form,  when  expanded,  an  unbroken 
edg^g.  7.  If  the  flower  have  any  marking  be- 
sides the  feathering  at  the  edge,  it  should  be 
a  bold  mark  down  the  centre,  but  not  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The  mark  must 
be  similar  in  all  the  six  petals.  8.  Flowers  not 
feathered,  and  with  the  flame  only,  must  have 
no  marks  on  the  edges  of  the  flowers.  None  of 
the  colors  must  break  through  to  the  edge. 
The  color  may  be  disposed  in  any  form,  so  that 
it  be  perfectly  uniform  in  all  tne  petals,  and 
does  not  go  too  near  the  bottom.  9.  The  color, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  dense  cmd  de- 
cided. Whether  it  be  delicate  and  light,  or 
bright,  or  dark,  it  must  be  distinct  in  its  out- 
line, and  not  shaded,  or  flushed,  or  broken. 
10.  The  height  should  be  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  inches ;  the  former  is  right  for  the  outside 
row  in  a  bed,  and  the  latter  is  right  for  the 
highest  row.  11.  The  purity  of  the  white  and 
the  brightness  of  the  yellow  should  be  per- 
manent ;  that  is  to  say,  should  stand  until  the 
petals  actually  fall.  Where  Parrot  Tulips 
originated  we  have  not  learned.  They  are 
ignored  by  those  florists  who  claim  the  right 
to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  beautiful.  Not 
being  bound  to  observe  the  '*  laws"  that  regu- 
late the  form,  shape,  and  "  perfect  markings," 
we  prize  this  class  very  highly,  on  account  of 
their  singularly  picturesque  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  the  colors  exceed- 
ingly brilliant.  They  are  unequaled  for  groups 
in  mixed  borders,  or  conspicuous  places  in 
front  of  shrubs.  The  varieties  of  this  class 
are  limited,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  particu- 
larly beautiful. 

CniiTUBB  OF  THB  TuiiiF.  The  best  soil  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Tulip  is  a  rich,  rather 
light,  well-drained  loam.  A  bed  of  sufficient 
size  for  planting  the  bulbs  should  be  dug  at 
least  twelve  inches  deep.  The  Tulips  should 
then  be  planted  six  inches  apart  each  way ; 
pressed  deep  enough  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  and  covered  with  mould  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches  on  the  sides  of  the  bed,  and 
flve  inches  in  the  centre.  This  precaution  is 
necessary,  that  water  may  not  stand  on  the 
bed  during  the  winter.  When  the  bed  is 
planted  and  covered  it  may  be  left  to  the 
weather  until  the  Tulips  come  up,  or  about 
the  1st  of  March.  Beds  of  Tulips  show  up  to 
much  better  advantage  if  they  are  carpeted 
with  small,  creeping  or  tufted  plants,  and 
there  are  many  hardy,  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  White 
ttock  Cress  (Arabi8  cMrida),  and  its  variegated 
form,  HepcUicMf  SUeTie  pendida,  the  Ground 
Ivy  {Olechoma  hederaoea)  and  ito  variegated 
form,  Lamiuma,  8edum  cusre  aureum  the 
early  flowering  VioUxa,  AJuga  reptans  rubra, 
AubreHoB,  and  many  others,  make  excellent 
carpete  for  beds  of  bulbs.  When  the  flowers 
appear,  if  they  are  protected  from  the  sim  by 
a  light  canvas,  the  period  of  bloom  may  be 
kept  up  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  colors 
are  generally  better  if  not  shaded  at  all,  but 
in  that  case  the  bloom  would  be  soon  over. 
Sometimes  a  single  day's  hot  sun  would  com- 
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pletely  spoil  them.  When  the  flowers  begin 
to  fade,  they  should  be  cut  away  and  removed 
from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  stems  of  the 
Tulip  turn  yellow,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
dry,  they  maybe  taken  up  and  put  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  When  dry,  tnoroughly  clean  off 
the  old  skin  and  dirt,  and  put  in  paper  bags, 
ready  for  planting  out  again  in  October.  Some 
of  the  double  varieties  are  very  showy  and 
beautiful,  and  as  they  are  later  in  flowering 
than  the  single  sorts  they  are  desirable  to 
lengthen  the  season  of  flowering.  The  Tulip 
is  also  now  extensively  forced  for  cut  flowers 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The 
method  of  culture  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Boman  Hyacinth  and  Paper  Narciseus. 
The  kinds  known  as  "  Single  Early "  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  most  desirable  sorte:  Belle  Alliance 
(Waterloo),  scarlet;  Artus,  scarlet;  Chrvso- 
lora,  large  bright  yellow;  Due  Van  Thol, 
various  colors ;  Duchesse  de  Parma,  red  with 
yellow  band;  Eeizerkroon,  scarlet  and  yel- 
low ;  Queen  Ylctoria  (La  Beine),  white ;  Bosa 
Mundi,  rose  and  white ;  Bose  Orisdelin,  deli- 
cate rose;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  dazzling  ver- 
milion ;  Yellow  Prince,  eto. 

Tulip.  African.  A  name  given  to  the  genus 
SoBmanthua. 

Tulip  Tree.    See  lAriodendron, 

Tulip  Tree  or  Fire  Tree,  of  Queensland.  See 
8tenooarpu8. 

Tulip.  Wild,  of  California.  The  genus  GoUo- 
chortuB. 

Tulip  Wood  Tree.  The  striped,  rose-colored 
wood  of  PhjfBocalymnaJlaribunda. 

Tulip  Wood  Tree.  Australian.  Ovpania  {Hat' 
pcSia)  pendula. 

Tu'nioa.  From  tunica,  a  coat ;  referring  to  the 
calyx.    Nat.  Ord.  Carffophyllacem, 

Hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials, 
natives  of  southern  Europe  and  Central  Asia, 
and  allied  to  Dianthua.  A  few  of  the  si>ecie8 
have  showy  flowers  in  spring.  They  are  in- 
creased by  division  or  from  seed. 

Tunioate.  Coated ;  invested  with  layers,  as  an 
Onion. 

Tu'pa.  Tupa  ia  the  name  of  7.  FeuUlei  in  ChilL 
Nat.  Ord.  LobeliaeetB, 

This  is  a  genus  of  pretty  plants,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  Chill  and  Peru.  They  are  worth  cul- 
tivating on  account  of  the  beauty  and  singu- 
larity of  their  flowers.  They  are  treated  and 
propagated  like  the  LobeUa. 

Tupelo  Tree.    See  Nysaa. 

Tupida'nthuB.  From  tupie,  iupidoa,  a  maUet, 
and  anthus,  a  flower;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  flower-buds.    Nat.  Ord.  AraliacetB. 

T.  caJyptraiuaf  the  only  introduced  species, 
is  at  flrst  a  small,  glabrous,  erect  tree,  after- 
wards a  lofty  cliinber.  It  was  introduced 
from  India  in  1855,  and  is  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Tupi'stra.  Mallet  Flower.  From  tupia,  a  mal- 
let; alluding  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
stigma.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiaoecR, 

A  small  genus  of  stove -house  plants,  na- 
tives of  ttiQ  Himalayas.  Two  species  are  in 
cultivation,  but  are  grown  more  for  their  in- 
teresting flowers  than  for  their  beauty. 

Turbinate.    Top-shaped. 
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Turgid.    Swollen,  puffed  up. 

Tnzlo.  A  scaly  sucker,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes a  stem,  as  In  Asparagus. 

Turkey  Com.  A  common  name  for  Dicenira 
formosa, 

Turkey  Oak.    Quercua  Cerris. 

Turkey's  Beard.    See  XerophyUum. 

Turkish  Rhubarb.    See  Rheum  polmotum. 

Turk's  Cap.    Mdocadue  communia. 

Tuzmeric.    See  Curcuma. 

Turmario-Root.  A  common  name  for  HydtoB- 
Ha  Canadenaia. 

Tu'xnera.  Dedicated  by  Linnceus  to  the  mem- 
ory of  WiUiam  Turner ,  author  of  "A  New 
Herbal/'  1551.    Nat.  Ord.  Ttimeraceoi. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  plants  when  In 
flower.  Some  are  annuals,  and  others  green- 
house shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  with 
yellow  flowers,  some  of  which  resemble  those 
of  the  Tkunherffia.  They  should  be  grown  in 
a  light,  rich  soil.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Introduced  from  South 
America  In  1774. 

Tumera'oesB.  A  small,  natural  order,  consist- 
ing of  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
of  tropical  Africa  and  America,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  yellowish  or  blue  axillary  flowers. 
The  order  embraces  three  genera  and  nearly 
eighty  species. 

Turnip.  rSee  Braasica.)  The  field  and  garden 
Turnip  is  supposed  to  have  originated  by 
long  cultivation  of  the  wild  Bra/aaioa  raipa,  a 
native  of  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  At  what  period  it  was  flrst  Drought 
into  notice  in  its  native  countries,  or  how  its 
improvement  from  its  native  wild  and  useless 
state  was  brought  about,  is  entirely  un- 
known. It  was  in  use  as  a  vegetable  before 
the  Ohristian  era,  but  we  have  no  account  of 
its  bemg  cultivated  to  any  extent  as  a  field 
crop  previous  to  1600.  It  does  not  seem  that 
there  was  any  rapid  development  in  its  im- 
provement worthy  of  mention  by  the  early 
writers  previous  to  1660,  but  from  that  period 
its  increase  in  cultivation  was  rapid,  and 
many  new  sorts  are  mentioned.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  every,  country  adapted  to  its  growth 
boasts  of  the  varieties  it  has  produced.  The 
Swedish  Turnip,  or  Buta  Baga,  one  of  the 
best  known,  originated  from  B,  eampeatria; 
its  varieties  are  numerous,  and  generally  cul- 
tivated. The  French  Turnip  is  considered 
sweeter  and  freer  from  any  acrid  properties 
than  most  others,  and  is  highly  prized  for  the 
table.  Several  varieties  are  designated  as 
American,  and  the  Purple  and  White  Strap- 
leafed  Turnips  Justly  so,  but  where  or  by 
whom  they  originated,  or  the  parentage,  we 
are  without  knowledge.  We  only  know  that 
they  were  long  grown  here  previous  to  their 
being  known  in  Europe,  and  that  they  have 
always  been  regarded  as  American  varieties 
there.  A  variety  known  as  the  White  Egg, 
evidently  a  selection  from  the  Long  White 
or  Gow-hom  Turnip,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  table.  The  Turnip  is  used  both  as 
a  spring  and  fall  crop.  For  spring,  sow  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  and  for 
fall,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  sow  Buta 
Bagas  In  July,  and  other  varieties  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  in  September,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind.    Seeds  may  be  sown  as 
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the  ground  becomes  vacant.  In  every  case, 
when  the  soU  is  dry,  firm  the  seeds  well  in 
the  soil  by  the  feet  or  by  rolling. 

Tnmip.  Devil's.  A  common  name  for  Bryonia 
dioioa, 

Tomip.  Indian.  A  common  name  for  AriacBma 
triphyUa,  which  see. 

TumJ^p.  Lion's.  The  roots  of  Leontioe  LeontO' 
petiUum, 

Tuxnip-rooted  Celery;    Oeleriac.    See  Celery. 

Tomip.  St.  Anthony's.  A  common  name  for 
Ramuncalua  bulboaua. 

Turnsole.  Oroton  Hndarwm,  also  the  genus 
Heliotrqpe, 

Turpentine  Tree.  A  common  name  for  vari- 
ous species  of  Abiea,  Pinua,  Piatacia,  Bursera, 
etc. 

Tu'rrssa.  Named  in  honor  of  Oeorge  Turra,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua,  and  author  of 
several  botanical  works.  Nat.  Ord.  Melich 
eecR, 

A  genus  of  tropical  shrubs  and  large  trees 
confined  to  the  Old  World.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  edible  fruit,  and  a  few  are  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  their  fiowers. 

Tu'rritla.  A  genus  of  CructfercB  now  included 
under  Arabia, 

Turtle-Head.  One  of  the  popular  names  for 
Cheione,  which  see. 

Tuflsa'oia.  Named  after  F.  R,  de  Tuaacui,  a 
French  botanist,  who  wrote  a  **  Flora  of  the 
Antilles"  in  1808.     Nat.  Ord.  Oeaneracea. 

A  small  genus  of  plant-stove  herbs  with 
creeping,  branched  rhizomes,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  etc.  The  fiowers  are 
yellow,  lined  with  puiple  and  the  calyx  scar- 
let, forming  a  very  showv,  terminal  corymb  of 
fiowers.  They  require  the  same  culture  as 
the  Qeaneroj  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 

Tu'aailago.  Colt's  Foot.  From  tuaaia,  a  cough ; 
for  curing  which  the  fiowers  have  been  em- 
ployed.   Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitoB, 

Hardy  and  half-hardy  perennials,  natives 
of  central  Europe.  One  of  the  species,  2*. 
FarfarOf  is  common  in  wet  places  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  having  be- 
come thoroughly  naturalized.  The  variegated 
variety,  the  leaves  margined  with  creamy- 
white,  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  can  be 
used  with  good  effect  in  shady  positlonsr 
where  other  plants  will  not  thrive.  It  does 
well  as  an  edging  to  clumps  of  Ferns,  or  as  a 
ground-work  to  other  plants  with  gracefu) 
foliage.  T.ftagrana  is  named  the  Winter  Helic 
trope  on  account  of  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  purplish  fiowers  in  early  spring ;  a  waste 
comer  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  by  this 
sweet  fiower.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation 
and  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots, 
which  are  Inclined  to  increase  rapidly. 

Tutsan.  A  common  name  for  HyperiGum  An- 
droacamum. 

Tinrayblade.    See  Liatera. 

Twig  Rush.  The  popular  name  for  the  com- 
mon bog  or  marsh  plant,  Cladium  mariacoidea. 

Twin  Flcwer.  A  name  applied  to  LinncBa  5(>- 
realia,  which  £oe. 

Twin  Flower.    Scarlet.     Bravoa  geminyiora. 
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Twin  Leaf.  The  local  ncune  of  the  genus  Jeffer- 
sonia^  which  see.  The  plant  Is  also  some- 
times called  Rheumaliafii  Koai, 

TydsB'a.  Derivation  not  given.  Nat.  Ord.  (res- 
neracetB, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada. 
There  are  at  present  only  four  described  spe- 
cies, which  are  better  known  under  their  old 
name  of  Achimenea,  the  best  known  being  T. 
picta.  •*  They  are  erect,  robust  herbs,  with 
fine  blotched  leaves  and  axillary,  bright-col- 
ored flowers.  The  calyx  Is  connate  with  the 
ovary,  the  corolla  almost  funnel-shaped,  and 
flve-lobed;  the  stamens  are  Included,  the 
ovary  surrounded  by  five  glands,  the  stigma 
five-cleft  and  the  fruit  a  capsule."  The  Cre»- 
neraeea  have  been  much  cut  up  and  divided  of 
late  years,  so  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
look  for  the  plaint  he  wants  to  find.  See  AdU- 
tnenea  and  Oeanera. 

Ty'pha.  Gat-Tall  Flag.  From  typhoa,  a  marsh ; 
referring  to  the  habitat  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  TyphaoecB. 

T.  UOifolia,  the  common  Gat-Tall  Flag  of 
our  marshes,  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  East, 
has  become  naturalized  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  also  common  In  Eu- 
rope. A  species  with  narrow  leaves  Is  more 
rare.  The  pollen  of  Typha  Is  Inflammable, 
like  that  of  Lycopodium,  and  Is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it    The  "Cat-Tail/'  in  the  minds 
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of  most  boys,  Is  closely  associated  with  the 
**  Fourth  of  July,"  being  largely  used  by  them 
for  **  setting  off"  their  fireworks  and  crackers. 

Typtaa'ceee.  A  small  natural  order  of  reed-Uke 
plants,  growing  in  marshes,  ditches,  or  shal- 
low water,  with  long,  narrow,  parallel-veined 
leaves,  and  small  fiowers  densely  packed  In 
cylindrical  spikes  or  heads.  There  are  very 
few  species,  but  some  of  them  are  dispersed 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  form 
two  genera,  Typha  and  Sparganium. 

Typho'iiiam.  From  Typhon,  a  mythological 
l^ant.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea. 

A  genus  of  tuberous,  perennial  herbs,  differ- 
ing slightly  botanically  from  Arum,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  species  have  large,  showy  leaves, 
and  require  the  same  general  treatment  as 
Oolo<M8ia. 

Tyto'nia.  Water  Balsam.  Named  after  AiiJIicr 
Tj^on,  by  whom  many  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  our  gardens  were  preserved.  Nat. 
Ord.  ChraniaoecB. 

T.  natana,  the  only  species,  is  a  stove  aqua- 
tic, its  large  irregular  fiowers  beauttfuilr 
variegated  with  white,  red  and  yellow.  It 
should  be  g^wn  in  rich,  loamy  soil,  in  iarge 
pots  or  pans  of  water,  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
green-house.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia, 
introduced  in  1810,  and  can  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring.   Syn.  Hydrocera  (r|/lora. 
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TTgni.  A  genus  founded  on  a  single  Ghillan 
U  species  which  was  at  first  referred  to  Eu- 
fhsnia,  but  is  now  generally  placed  under 
Myrtus.  M.  Ugni  has  very  agreeably  fiavored 
aromatic  fruit,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
Southern  Stated.    See  Myrtua, 

niidea.  U,  UpiMMiiyida  is  a  stout-habited 
Mexican  composite  plant,  viduable  for  sum- 
mer decoration.  It  is  of  robust  growth,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  deep, 
rich  soils.  The  branching  stems  are  clothed 
with  slightly  silvery  or  glaucous,  irregular  and 
deeply  cut  foliage.  In  sheltered  positions  on 
the  lawn  it  forms  noble,  isolated  specimens, 
or  it  may  be  Judiciously  grouped  along  with 
dark-leaved  Ricifnius  or  Vannas.  U.  pyrami- 
data  is  of  a  lighter  and  fresher  green  than 
the  preceding,  and  is  larger  In  habit,  having 
more  of  the  aspect  of  Malva  in  foliage.  They 
are  both  readily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
which  are  freely  produced  by  old  specimens 
taken  up  carefully  in  autumn  and  re-potted. 

Uaex.  Furze.  Gorse  or  Whin.  Said  to  be 
taken  from  the  Geltic  ac,  a  point ;  in  allusion 
to  its  prickly  branches.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 
notuB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  yellow  fiowers,  both  double  and  single, 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  They  are  highly  esteemed  for  hedge 
plants,  and  the  young  tops  are  cut  and  fed  to 
cattle  and  horses ;  but  their  value  as  a  food 


plant  is  considerably  questioned.  None  of  the 
species  thrives  in  this  country,  being  too 
tender  for  our  Northern  States,  and  too 
impatient  of  our  tropical  summers  in  the 
South. 

Ullgtnoaa.    Inhabiting  swampy  places. 

n'Uuoos.  From  UUuco,  the  Quitan  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  Chenopodiao&B. 

U.  tuberoea,  the  only  species,  is  a  half- 
hardy,  fleshy,  decumbent  herb,  with  a  stem 
throwing  out  thread-like  branches,  which, 
when  they  enter  the  earth,  produce  edible 
tubers.  The  plant  Is  extensively  cultivated  for 
these  tubers  in  the  mountains  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  under  the  name  of  Oca-qulna.  It  is  in- 
teresting, as  having  been  unsuccessfully  tried 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.    Syn.  MeUoea, 

Ulma'oeeB.  Now  included  as  a  sub-tribe  of  Urti- 
caoecB. 

Vlmus.  Elm.  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Saxon 
word  elm  or  u2m,  a  name  which  is  applied, 
with  very  slight  alterations,  to  the  trees  of 
this  genus  in  all  dialects  of  the  Geltic  tongue. 
Nat.  Ord.  UrUcacea. 

This  genus  takes  the  first  rank  in  the  great 
army  of  American  trees.  When  asked,  "  What 
is  the  handsomest  tree  In  America  ?  "  we  un- 
hesitatingly say,  *'  U.  Amerieana,  the  Ameri- 
can Water  or  White  Elm. "  Of  the  several 
species  that  make  up  this  genus,  none  in  any 
respect  compares  with  this.  Z7.  ftUva  is  the 
common  Bed  or  Slippery  Elm.     U,  racemosa 
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is  the  Cork,  Hickory  or  Gilff  Elm.  U.  aUOa  is 
the  Winged  Elm  or  Wtiahoo  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  celebrated  English  Elm  is  U.  cam- 
peatris.  All  the  species  are  propagated  from 
seeds. 

UmbeL  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  stalks 
radiate  from  a  common  point  and  form  a  flat 
or  convex  surface  above,  as  in  the  Carrot.  It 
is  simple  or  compound. 

Umbellate.  Disposed  in  or  resembling  the  um- 
bels. 

Umbelli'ferad.  One  of  the  most  natural  and, 
consequently,  most  easily  recognized  orders 
of  plants,  but  one  of  the  most  diifioult  to 
divide  into  well-defined  genera.  It  consists 
of  herbs,  often  strongly  scented,  with  small 
flowers,  usually  in  a  simple  or  compound 
umbel  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  order. 
They  inhabit,  for  the  most  part,  woods,  bogs, 
marshes  and  dry  places,  principally  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
As  the  equator  is  approached  they  become 
less  known,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
they  are  comparatively  rare.  Though  mostly 
herbs,  these  plants  sometimes  attain  a  gigan- 
tic size,  as  in  some  species  of  Heradeum  and 
Angelica,  Dr.  Welwitsoh,  moreover,  mentions 
ha^g  found  in  tropical  Africa,  in  the  region 
of  the  Golungo  Alto,  an  arboreous  umbellifer 
with  a  stem  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
which  is  prized  highly  by  the  natives  for  its 
medicinal  properties  ana  for  its  value  as  a 
timber  tree.  This,  so  far  as  at  present  known, 
is  the  most  gigantic  plant  of  the  order.  The 
UnibettifercB  number  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
species,  divided  amongst  nearly  three  hundred 
genera,  many  of  which  are  important  as  pro- 
ducing articles  of  food ;  many  are  poisonous ; 
most  are  merely  unimportant  weeds ;  a  few, 
like  Astrantia^  are  furnished  with  gay  colors, 
and  thus  become  objects  of  decoration.  One 
of  them,  BokLx  Glebaria,  forms  huge  tussocks 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  resembling  hay-cocks. 
Of  the  harmless  species,  in  which,  with  a  little 
aroma,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
acrid  watery  matter  or  gum-resinous  secre- 
tion, must  be  more  particularly  named  Celery, 
Fennel,  Samphire,  Parsley,  and  the  roots  of 
the  Carrot,  Pai*snip  and  Skirret  (Sium  Sis- 
arum).  The  roots  otErynaium  campeRtre  and  E. 
motn^ifnum, commonly  called  Eryngo,  are  sweet, 
aromatic  and  tonic.  The  aromatic  roots  of 
Mewn  athamanticum  and  M.  Mutellina  form 
an  ingredient  in  Venice  treacle.  Angelica 
Boot  {Archangelica  offldncUia),  is  fragrant, 
sweet  when  first  tasted,  but  leaving  a  glowing 
heat  in  the  mouth.  Others  are  gum-resinous, 
as  the  species  of  FenUa  and  Narthex,  yielding 
AsafcBtida,  the  fetid  odor  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  sulphur  in  combination  with  a 
peculiar  essential  oil. 

Of  aromatic  and  carminative  fruits,  the 
most  celebrated  are  Anise  (PimpinellaAnisum)^ 
Dill  (Anetkum  ffraveolens).  Caraway  {Carum 
Camii)  and  Coriander  (Uoriandrum  eaHtmm), 
Besides  these,  great  numbers  of  less  note  are 
also  employed  for  the  same  reason,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  A] wains  or  AJowains  of  India 
(species  of  Ptydwiia),  Honeywort  (Siaon  Amo- 
mum),  whose  fruits  smell  of  bugs,  and  Cummin 
{Cfuminum  Cyminum),  now  only  used  in  veter- 
inary practice.  Among  poisons,  Hemlock 
(Cbfituffi  mnculatum)  holds  the  first  place.  An- 
ihriacua  vulgaria  and  A.  sylveatria  are  not  so 
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dangerous.  ^JUvusa  Cynapiwin^  (Enanthe  cro* 
cata,  CE.  pheUandritmij  OknUa  macuUUa  and  C. 
virasa  are  other  poisonous' species. 

XTmbellala'ria  CaUfomica.  A  name  given  to 
Ocotea  or  Oreodaphne  CkU^omica,  the  Califor- 
uian  Sassafitts. 

Umbi'llcua.  From  umbilicua,  the  navel ;  in  al- 
lusion to  the  concave  leaves  of  some  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  OraaatUaoea. 

A  genus  of  interesting  plants,  natives  of 
southern  Europe,  the  Levant  and  tropical 
Africa,  and  now  usually  placed  under  Cotyle- 
don. In  some  of  the  species  the  radical  leaves 
are  rosulate,  or  disposed  like  the  petals  in 
the  flower  of  a  double  Bose;  others  have 
them  alternate  on  the  stalk ;  in  all  they  are 
fleshy.  The  flowers,  which  are  either  white 
or  yellow,  grow  in  branched  or  simple  ra- 
cemes. They  grow  naturally  in  dry,  stony 
places,  are  at  home  in  a  rock-work,  and  are 
often  used  for  carpet  bedding  and  edging. 
They  grow  well  in  pots,  and  require  the  same 
treatment  as  Echeverias  and  Sempervivuma, 
Introduced  in  1732. 

0mbraou]iform.    Umbrella-shaped. 

Umbrella  Chiiia  Tree.  A  variety  of  MeUa 
Azedarach,  which  see. 

Umbrella  Oraea.  The  common  name  of  Fuvrena 
aquarroaa.  It  is  common  in  sandy,  wet  places 
from  Massachusetts  southward. 

Umbrella  Palm.    See  Kentia, 

Umbrella  Pine  or  Paraaol  Fir.  See  Sciadfh 
pUya. 

Umbrella  Tree.  Magnolia  Umbrella  and  M. 
tripeUUa,  also  Theapeaia  populnea  and  Pan- 
danua  odoraiiaaimua. 

Umbrosus.    Growing  in  shady  places. 

Unarmed.  Destitute  of  spines  or  prickles; 
pointless. 

Unca'ria.  From  tmcua,  a  hook;  the  old  peti- 
oles  are  converted  into  hooked  spines.  Nat. 
Ord.  RuinacecB. 

A  genus  of  about  thirty  species  of  climbing, 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  tropics.  The 
most  interesting  species,  U.  Gambier,  from 
which  the  Gambier  of  commerce  is  obtained, 
is  a  native  of  India  and  was  introduced  in 
1825. 

Uncinate.  Bent  or  curved  at  the  tip,  like  a 
hook. 

Undenhmb.  A  small,,  woody  plant,  the  ends 
of  its  branches  perishing  annually. 

Undulate.    Wavy  or  wavy-margined. 

Uiiguiculate.  Furnished  with  a  claw  (wiguia) ; 
that  is,  a  narrow  base ;  as  the  petals  of  a  &ose, 
where  the  claw  is  very  short,  and  those  of 
Pinks,  where  the  claw  is  very  long. 

Uni.     In  compound  words,  one,  as  Unifoliate, 

Unifloruat  etc. 
Unicorn  Plant.    A  common  name  for  Martynia 

lutea  and  M.  proboacidea. 

Unicom  Root.  Unicorn's  Horn.  The  root  of 
Heloniaa  dtoico,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  etc. ;  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

Uniflorua     Supporting  a  single  flower. 

Unifoliate.  When  a  compound  leaf  consists  of 
one  leaflet  only,  as  in  the  Orange- tree. 

Unilocular.    One-celled. 
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Uni'ola.  Sea-side  Oat.  From  untm,  one;  bo 
oalled  by  LinneBue,  owing  to  tlie  union  of  the 
giumes.    Nat.  Orfd.  OraminaceoB. 

A  genus  of  grasses,  natives  principally  of 
the  Southern  States.  U.  panicUUUa  and  U,  kUi- 
folia  are  very  ornamental  and  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  dried  spikes,  both  natural  and 
dyed  in  different  colors,  are  much  used  in 
bouquets,  etc.,  of  dried  flowers  and  grasses. 
U.  PcUtneri,  collected  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  Biver,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  described 
by  him,  is  interesting  as  supplying  the  Indians 
of  that  section  with  a  large  amount  of  grain. 
**  They  come  together  at  the  proper  season,  in 
April,  and  gather  this,  to  them,  important 
article  of  food.  As  its  quantity  depends  on 
the  overflow  of  the  tides,  and  the  tides  are 
sure  lo  occur,  they  have  an  assured  crop  with- 
out any  other  labor  than  gathering  and  caring 
for  the  grain.  *  *  *  The  grain  has  to  be 
cut  when  a  little  green  because  of  the  easy 
separation  of  the  spikelets.  In  order  to  dry 
the  heads  as  quickly  as  possible  large  flres 
are  made,  and  the  heads  are  piled  around  so 
that  the  flames  penetrate  between  them. 
When  they  have  been  sulficiently  exposed  to 
the  flre  a  stick  is  used  to  thrash  the  heads, 
which  breaks  up  the  spikelets,  but  does  not 
separate  the  chaff  or  glumes  from  the  grain. 
The  dried  and  dissevered  spikelets  are  then 
taken  to  a  piece  of  ground  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  Indians  tread  upon  and  rub 
the  grain  between  their  feet  until  the  seeds 
are  shelled  out. 

'*  This  process  is  more  easily  accomplished 
after  the  grain  has  been  exposed  a  while  to 
the  sun,  but  in  any  case  it  is  pretty  trying  to 
the  feet  because  of  the  sharp,  stiff  points  of 
the  chaff.  The  action  of  the  tide  knocks  off 
and  carries  away  considerable  of  the  grain, 
but  this  is  left  in  rows  at  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tiguous dry  land,  and  the  Indians  gather 
much  of  it  and  rub  it  out.  They  have  to  be 
expeditious  in  their  harvest,  as  wind  storms 
are  liable  to  arise  and  destroy  or  injure  the 
product  of  their  labors. ''-harden  and  Forest. 

Upas  Tree.    See  Antiaria  toxicaria, 

tJra'iiia.  Traveler's  Tree.  From  auranioa,  sub- 
lime; in  allusion  to  the  stateliness  of  the 
tree.    Nat.  Ord.  ScUamineoB. 

U.  specioaa,  the  only  known  representative 
of  this  genus,  was  formerly  called  Rcmenaia 
MadagcMcariensia.  It  is  a  magniflcent  plant, 
having  a  palm-like  appearance,  and  is  called 
in  Madagascar  the  Traveler's  Tree,  because 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  when  cut,  yield  an 
abundant  and  refreshing  Juice,  with  which 
travelers  allay  their  thirst.  The  leaves  are  of 
gigantic  size,  somewhat  like  those  of  Musa 
Ensete,  but  arranged  in  two  rows  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stems.  Young  plants  are  obtained 
by  suckers  or  from  seed. 

Uroeola.  A  genus  of  ApocynaceoR,  consisting 
of  one  species.  U.  eiaatica,  a  large,  climbing, 
milky-Juiced  shrub  or  tree,  frequentiv  with  a 
trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  found  only  in 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  where  its  milky  Juice  is 
collected  and  forms  an  inferior  kind  of  Caout- 
chouc. It  produces  a  fruit  about  the  size  of 
an  orange,  much  relished  both  by  the  natives 
and  by  European  residents. 

Uroaolateii  Pitcher-shaped,  contracted  at  the 
mouth 
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Uroeoli'iia.  IJm-Flower.  From  tureeohiBj  a 
small  cup  or  pitcher;  in  allusion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  cup,  or  nectary,  inside  the 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  AmaryllidaceoB, 

A  small  genus  of  handsome,  summer-bloom- 
ing, Peruvian  bulbs.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
red  and  green.  They  grow  freely  in  the  open 
border  and  require  a  long  season  of  rest. 
They  may  be  kept  during  winter  like  the 
Tiffridias,  and  planted  out  in  the  border  after 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  They  were 
introduced  in  1837,  and  are  propagated  by 
ofl^ts.    Syn.  PenUandia. 

TJrena,    Stinging. 

Urgl'nea.  From  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
Ben  Vrgm,  in  Algeria.    Nat.  Ord.  LUUuxm. 

A  genus  of  over  twenty  bulbous  plants  of 
little  interest.  The  bulbs  of  U.  marUima,  the 
old  SciUa  maritinui,  are  known  in  medicine 
as  Squills.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  have  large  bulbs, 
whence  proceed  the  leaves  and  long-stalked 
racemes  of  flowers,  the  latter,  however,  being 
produced  flrst. 

Urn  Flower.    See  Ureeolma, 

nrope'dimn.  From  oura,  a  tail,  and  podUm,  a 
slipper;  in  allusion  to  the  long-tailed  petals. 
Nat.  Old.  OrchidacecB. 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  nearly  re- 
lated to  Cypripedium.  It  consists  of  only  one 
described  species,  U.  Lindeni,  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  which  is  found  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  dif- 
fers from  Cypripedium  in  Its  broader,  flattened 
lip,  and  extremely  long-tailed  petals.  The 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  oblique  at  the 
extremity,  shining,  and  fleshy  in  texture. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  produced  on  long 
peduncles;  the  sepals  are  ovate-lanceolate, 

Sellow,  streaked  with  orange ;  the  petals  are 
near-lanceolate,  extended  into  a  long,  nar- 
row tail,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  purple- 
orange  at  the  base.  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
very  interesting  plant,  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  collection.  It  was  Introduced 
in  1849,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
Cypripedium.  This  genus  is  included  by  some 
authorities  under  Selenipedium. 

Urope'talixm.  From  otira,  a  tail,  and  peidlon,  a 
petal ;  the  petals  are  lengthened  into  tail-like 
appendages.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacea. 

A  small  genus  of  Cape  bulbs,  very  singular 
and  interesting.  The  flowers  are  green,  or 
green  and  orange,  borne  on  slender  scapes  in 
terminal  racemes.  They  are  tender,  and 
must  be  kept  warm  and  dry  during  winter, 
and  planted  out  in  the  border  in  early  spring. 
They  were  flrst  introduced  in  1808,  and  are 
propagated  by  offsets.    Syn.  DipcadL 

Uroski'nnera  Speotabilis  is  the  sole  reprc^senta- 
tive  of  a  Central  American  genus  of  Seropkn^ 
lariacea,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  O.  Ure  Skii^ 
neTy  who  introduced  so  many  new  plants  from 
Central  America  to  our  gardens.  It  is  an 
undershrub  somewhat  resembling  in  habit 
certain  OeanenuxcB,  and  covered  in  all  parts 
with  soft  hairs.  The  rosy-violet,  rather 
large  flowers,  are  arranged  in  terminal, 
crowded  panicles,  and  supported  by  filiform 
bracts,  it  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1856,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  in 
heat. 
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Uroapa'tha.  From  oura,  a  tail,  and  spatha,  a 
spathe ;  referring  to  the  long-pointed  spathe 
in  most  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  AroiMCB. 

A  genus  of  warm-house  Arads  with  thick 
rhizomes,  natives  of  tropical  America.  U, 
dehiscens  and  U.  sagiUtfotia  are  in  cultivation 
and  require  a  great  deal  of  water  when  grow- 
ing. They  may  be  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root-stock. 

Urospe'xmum.  Sheep's  Beard.  From  ouroa,  a 
tail,  and  spermum,  a  seed;  alluding  to  the 
beaked,  hard,  dry,  one-seeded  fruit.  Nat. 
Ord.  ComposiUB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  annual  or  biennial, 
slightly -branched  plants,  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  U.  Dcdechampi  is  a  handsome 
biennial,  of  dwarf  tufted  growth,  producing 
heads  of  largo,  lemon-colored  blossoms.  It 
thrives  in  any  light  soil  in  an  open  position 
and  is  quite  hardy.    Syn.  Amopogon. 

Urai'nia.  A  genus  of  ComposiUB^  included  un- 
der Sphenogyne. 

TJrti'ca.  Nettle.  From  uro,  to  bum ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  stinging  properties  of  most  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  UrticcuxcB. 

The  Roman  Nettle,  U.pilulffera,  is  some- 
times grown  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
annual,  but  the  sting  is  much  worse  than  that 
of  U.  diaicay  the  common  Nettle.  Some  of 
the  exotic  species  are  veiy  handsome ;  as,  for 
example,  if.  velicukUa^  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
which  has  red  and  yellow  flowers  and  deep 
green  leaves.  The  stinging  effects  of  U,  uren- 
tiasima  (Devirs  Leaf),  a  native  of  Timor,  are 
said  to  be  so  violent  as  to  last  for  twelve 
months,  and  sometimes  to  cause  death.  Many 
species  produce  excellent  fibre,  and  several 
are  considered  to  possess  medicinal  proper- 
ties. There  are  several  native  and  natural- 
ized species,  all  troublesome  weeds. 

XTrtioa'oeee.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  with  alternate  and  lobed 
leaves  furnished  with  stipules  and  small,  in- 
conspicuous, unisexual  flowers,  usually  in 
cymes  or  heads,  not  in  catkins.  They  possess 
narcotic  qi\alities  and  yield  valuable  fibres. 
Cfannabis  aativa  yields  the  well-known  Hemp, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  fibres.  It  is  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Russia,  and 
is  produced  in  a  small  way  in  this  country. 
The  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  India,  and  there  develops  narcotic  quali- 
ties, which  seem  to  reside  in  the  resin  which 
covers  the  leaves.  What  are  called  Hemp 
Seeds,  used  for  the  food  of  birds,  are  in  real- 
ity Hemp  fruits,  each  containing  a  single 
seed.  Hnmulua  LuptUuSt  the  well-known  Hop, 
possesses  both  tonic  and  hypnotic  properties, 
that  is,  a  power  to  produce  sleep.  The  scales 
of  the  Hop  heads  are  covered  with  resinous 
matter,  which  has  an  aromatic  odor.  Among 
the  other  important  numbers  of  this  order 
may  be  enumerated  the  Bread-fruit  Tree 
(ArcU>carpua  inciaa).  Elm  (Ulmua),  Fig  {Ficu» 
Carioa),  India-rubber  Plant  (i«Vcii8  elasHca)  and 
Mulberry  (Morua  alba  and  M,  nigra).  Several 
of  the  species  are  valuable  as  timber  trees. 
It  Ineluaes  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  gen- 
era and  fifteen  hundred  species. 

Usnea.  This  word  is  said  to  have  originated  In 
the  Arabic  achneh,  or  acknen^  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  Golius,  the  name  by  which  the  Arabian 
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physicians  d^ignate  Lichens  in  general.  A 
genus  of  Lichens,  the  species  of  which  grow 
on  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  latter 
circumstance  they  are  often  called  Tree  Moss 
or  Tree  Hair.  Some  of  th«  southern  species, 
as  U,  Melaxantha  are  magnificent.  In  the 
stems  of  this  (which  attains  a  considerable 
size),  concentric  zones  of  growth  have  been 
observed  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker. 

Ustilago.  From  uattia,  burnt;  in  allusion  to 
the  scorched  appearance  of  the  organs  of  the 
host-plants,  in  which  the  spores  are  developed. 
This  genus  is  interesting  as  including  the 
various  kinds  df  Smut  which  are  so  injurious 
to  grasses,  wheat,  corn,  etc. 

ntrlde.  A  small,  bladdery  pericarp ;  any  thin, 
bottle-like  body ;  the  two  confiuent  glumes  of 
Carex. 

trtrioola'ria.  Bladderwort.  From  utHculua,  a 
little  bladder;  applied  to  the  small  inflated 
appendages  of  the  roots.  Nat.  Ord.  LentQn^ 
lariacetB. 

A  genus  of  curious  aquatic  plants,  common 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  that  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  plant,  the  small,  bladder-like  ap- 
pendages  at  the  roots  are  flJled  with  water; 
but  when  the  fiowers  are  ready  to  expend 
they  become  filled  with  air.  After  the  season 
of  flowering,  the  vesicles  become  again  flUed 
with  water,  and  the  plant  descends  to  ripen 
its  seeds  at  the  i  ^ottom.  U.  minor,  U.  vulgarian 
U.  minor  and  U.  neglecta  are  worthy  of  being 
grown  as  curiosities.  U.  Endreaii  (pale  lilac), 
introduced  ftom  Costa  Rica  in  1874,  and  u. 
montcma  (white),  from  the  West  Indies  in 
1871,  very  beautiful  stove-house  epiphytes 
with  showy.  Orchid-like  flowers,  are  often 
grown  in  the  Orchid-house,  and  succeed  best 
in  baskets  of  fibry  peat  and  sphagnum,  sus- 
pended near  the  glass.  U.  Humboldlii  and  U, 
refUfbrmia  grow  best  in  large  pans  of  sphagnum 
partially  plunged  in  water.  They  are  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants. 

ntriculifonn.    Having  the  shape  of  a  bottle. 

TTva'ria.     From  uva,  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  allud- 
ing to  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  species.    Nat. 
Ord.  AnonacecB. 
A  genus  of  twining  or  climbing  shrubby 

Slants,  natives  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia, 
everal  species,  formerly  included  here,  are 
now  referred  to  other  genera.  U.  Kirkii  is  a 
medium-sized  undershrub,  and  U.  Ztylanicam, 
a  large  woody  climber.  Both  thrive  in  a  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  are 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  in 
heat. 

Uvula'ria.  Bellwort.  The  plants  were  formerly 
used  in  diseases  of  the  tnmto;  whence  the 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  Liliaoeca, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome,  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennials  with  Illy-like  fiowers, 
borne  solitary,  or  rarely  in  pairs,  on  slender 
peduncles,  from  the  uppermost  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  bright  and  greenish  yellow.  U, 
grandiflora  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  long,  clear  yellow,  drooping  flowers,  very 
attractive  in  early  summer.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  a  piurtially  shaded  position  in  the 
rock-garden.  TheiJe  are  several  other  species 
common  throughout  the  United  States,  in  rich, 
moist,  shady  woods. 
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Yaooa'zla.    Cow  Herb.    Named  from  vcusca,  a 
cow.    Nat.  Ord.  CaryophylUuseiB, 
A  coarse-growing,  harciy,  herbaceous  per- 
emiial,  formerly  called  Saponaria  Vaecaria. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  garden,  but  has 
escaped  and  become  common  in  waste  places. 

Vaooiiiia'oeaB.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
much-branched  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often 
evergreen,  with  alternate,  undivided  leaves 
without  stipules,  the  flowers  growing  solitary 
or  in  racemes,  often  richly-colored,  and  the 
fruit,  usually  a  berry,  frequently  edible.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
swamps  or  sub-alpine  countries,  and  on  moun- 
tain chains  within  the  tropics.  They  are  dis- 
tributed into  about  twenty-five  genera  and 
over  three  hundred  species,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  included  in  Vdcc^um  and  ThiJbavr- 
dia, 

Vaooi'iiliiin.  High-bush  Cranberry,  Blueberry, 
Bilberry.  An  ancient  Latin  name,  whether  of 
a  berry  or  a  flower  is  not  satisfactorily 
known.    Nat.  Ord.  VticdniacetB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  interesting  shrubs, 
many  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  and  others  to  Europe  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  V,  macrocarpa  of  some 
authors  is  the  Large  or  American  Cranberry, 
common  in  bogs  North  and  West.  V.  atami- 
neum  is  the  Squaw  Huckleberry,  common  in 
dry  woods  from  Maine  to  Michigan.  V,  vligi- 
fMWttfii  is  the  Bog  Bilberry,  a  low-growing  spe- 
cies, common  in  high  elevations  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  V.  oorymboaum  is  the 
common  or  Swamp  Blueberry,every  where  com- 
mon except  southward.  V.  Vttw-JdcBa— the 
vino  of  Mount  Ida — is  the  Cow-berry  found 
sparingly  in  this  country  but  common  in 
Britain.  The  beautiful,  white-berried,  green- 
house shrub,  V.  leucobotrySf  though  rarely 
seen  in  collections  in  this  countiy,  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  un- 
der the  name  of  Epigynium  leuoobotrya  from 
Bengal  in  1859.  There  are  manv  other  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  the  slight  difTerence  in 
them  noticeable  only  by  the  botanist.  For 
the  common  Cranberry  and  its  culture,  see 
OxyooccuB, 

Vaginate.    Sheathed;  surrounded  by  a  sheath. 

Valdi'via.  So  called  from  the  town  of  V aldivia  in 
Chili.  A  genus  of  SaxffragcuxcBt  consisting  of  a 
single  species.  It  is  a  singular  and  ornamen- 
tal, small,  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with 
short,  erect,  pyramidal  panicles  of  pretty 
rose-colored  flowers,  the  tube-like  portion  of 
which  is  angular,  and  the  tips  of  the  petals 
recurved;  the  flowers  are  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long.    Introduced  in  1863. 

Valerian.    See  VcUeriana. 

Valerla'na.  Said  by  some  to  be  named  after 
Valerius,  who  first  used  it  in  medicine ;  others 
assert  that  it  is  derived  from  vcUere,  to  bo  in 
health,  on  account  of  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  V.  afftcinaUB,  Nat.  Ord.  Vakrianaoem. 
Hardy  perennials,  most  of  them  showy  bor- 
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der  plants  of  easy  culture.  Some  of  them 
have  long  been  In  cultivation.  Those  best 
known  are  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  golden- 
leaved  variety  of  V,  Phu  is  a  highly  effect- 
ive plant,  particularly  in  spring,  when  its 
foliage  is  newly  developed.  It  is  of  tufted, 
neat  habit,  grows  freely  in  any  soil  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  There  are  several  native  spe- 
cies, from  which  the  tincture  of  Valerian  is 
obtained.  All  the  species  are  propagated  by 
division. 

Valeriana'ceae.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  strong- 
scented  or  aromatic  (especiallv  their  roots), 
with  rather  small,  but  often  elegant,  flowers 
in  terminal  cymes  or  panicles.  They  are 
found  in  temperate  climates,  chiefly  in  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  hemisphere  or  of 
South  America.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  order  have  been  known  from  ancient 
times,  and  the  plants  now  take  rank  at  the 
head  of  the  vegetable  anti-spasmodlcs.  About 
a  dozen  genera  are  Included  in  the  order,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  species.  CentranUms, 
VdleAina  and  ValerUmeUa  are  the  most  famil- 
iar examples. 

Valerlane'lla.  Lamb's  Lettuce,  Fetticus,  Com 
Salad.  A  diminutive  of  Valerian,  Nat.  Ord. 
Vdlerian€iee(B. 

A  genus  comprising  about  flfty  species  of 
small,  hardy,  annual  herbs,  with  repeatedly- 
forked  stems,  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
Western  Asia  and  North  America.  V.  olUoria, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  generally  known  as 
Fetticus,  is  the  only  species  of  economic  in- 
terest. It  is  used  as  a  salad  and  is  sown  aud 
cultivated  exactiy  as  Spinach.  It  is  also 
grown  to  a  large  extent  by  the  German  gar- 
deners around  New  York  in  cold  frames,  as 
an  early  spring  salad.    Syn.  Fedia  olUoria. 

Valerian  Greek.  A  common  name  for  /\>fe- 
monium  coanUeumt  which  see. 

Valerian.    Bed  or  Spur.    Centranthua  ruber. 

VaUiane'ria.  Eel  Grass,  Tape  Grass.  Named 
in  honor  of  A.  VaUisnerit  an  Italian  botanist. 
Nat.  Ord.  HydrockaridacecB,  , 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  common  in  slow- 
runittng  waters,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
extremely  curious  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilization  is  effected.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  different  plants,  and  the 
latter  rise  on  long  spiral  stalks,  which  grad- 
uallv  uncoil  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  latter  are  produced  at  the  bottom. 
Before,  however,  the  anthers  burst  to  dis- 
charge the  pollen,  the  male  flowers  detach 
themselves  from  their  stalks,  and  rise  up  to 
the  surface,  on  whicn  they  float  like  little 
white  bubbles.  After  the  pollen  has  been 
distributed  over  the  stigmas,  the  male  flow- 
ers wither,  and  the  spiral  stalks  of  the 
females  coil  up  again  so  as  to  draw  the  seed- 
vessel  under  the  water,  that  it  may  ripen  at  the 
bottom  and  burst  when  just  in  the  proper 
place  to  deposit  its  seeds.  Nothing  can  be 
moi'e  beautiful  than  the  whole  arrangement; 
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and  nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  ad- 
mirable manner  In  which  the  wonderful 
economy  of  nature  is  carried  on.  V.  spiraiis, 
the  best  known  and  only  species  in  our  waters, 
1b  admirably  adapted  for  growing  In  the  aqua- 
rium. Besides  being  a  beautiful  evergreen, 
one  of  the  essentials  for  the  aquarium,  one 
can,  by  growing  It,  witness  that  wonderful 
and  int-eresting  phenomenon  In  plant  life. 

▼allo'ta.  Scarborough  Lily.  Named  In  honor 
of  Pierre  VaUot,  a  French  botanist.  Nat  Ord. 
AmaryUidcicecB. 

V.  purpurea,  the  only  known  species,  Is  a 
native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 
found  in  boggy  places.  It  is  an  evergreen 
bulb,  producing  its  splendid  spikes  of  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms  (not  purple,  as  the  name  im- 
plies) In  August,  and  occasionally  at  other 
periods.  It  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the 
interesting  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
little  care  required  to  grow  it  makes  it  par- 
ticularly desirable.  It  does  best  with  ordinary 
pot  culture,  requiring  liberal  watering,  except 
for  a  few  months  in  winter.  The  bulbs  should 
not  often  be  separated,  but  occasionally  shifted 
into  larger  pots  when  they  become  thoroughly 
root-bound.  Too  frequent  shiftlngs  are  in- 
jurious to  this  bulb;  they  do  much  better 
when  pinched,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  twenty-five  flower  spikes, 
with  five  or  eight  fiowers  each,  at  one  time, 
from  a  ten-Inch  pot  of  the  bulbs.  They  Increase 
rapidly  from  offsets,  which  may  be  picked  off 
the  top  of  the  pot  without  disturbing  the  main 
bulbs.  They  may  be  grown  successfully  in 
the  border,  and  dried  off  In  winter,  like  the 
Qladiolus,  except  that  they  should  be  taken  up 
after  a  slight  frost  and  packed  away  in  boxes 
of  earth,  without  disturbing  the  tops,  water- 
ing only  once  or  twice  during  the  winter. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties,  differing  onlv 
In  the  size  of  the  fiowers.    Introduced  in  1774. 

Valo'nla.  A  commercial  name  for  the  large 
capsules,  or  Acorn  cups,  of  Ouercus  M^Jjope, 
which  are  used  for  tanning,  dyeing  and  mak- 
ing ink. 

Valora'dia  plnmbaglnoides.  A  synonym  of 
PluviSbfiQO  LarpenUB. 

Valvate.  United  by  the  margins  only,  as  the 
valves  of  a  capsule. 

Valves.  The  doors  by  which  various  bodies 
open ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  pieces 
into  which  a  capsule  splits. 

Va'nda.  Vanda  Is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the 
original  species  of  this  genus.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidouxcB. 

A  genus  of  magnificent  epiphytal  Orchids 
from  tropical  Asia.  Several  of  the  species 
are  found  in  our  best  Orchid  houses,  where 
they  are  most  conspicuous  objects,  both  on 
account  of  the  size  and  beautiful  colors  and 
markings  of  the  fiowers,  and  for  their  deli- 
clous  fragrance.  The  plants  may  be  attached 
to  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  house.  From  March  till 
May  the  heat  should  range  from  70^  to  90**, 
or  even  more  in  sunny  weather,  and  every 
morning  and  evening  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  vapor,  besides  an  application  of 
water  from  the  syringe  once  a  day.  From 
May  till  September,  which  with  us  is  the 
blooming  season,  the  same  degree  of  heat 
should  be  maintained,  but  with  a  diminution 
of  the  moisture  as  the  flowers  advance ;  and 
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afterward,  through  the  winter,  moisture  may 
be  withheld,  and  the  temperature  reduced  to 
GO'*.  Some  of  the  species  have  been  under 
cultivation  since  1810.  F.  tricolor,  one  of  the 
best,  was  Introduced  in  1846.  Of  this  species 
there  are  some  flfteen  or  more  varieties,  all  of 
great  beauty.  V.  ccerulea,  a  most  lovely  light- 
blue  species,  introduced  from  Khasya  in  1H49, 
requires  less  heat  than  the  other  kinds,  and 
sometimes  succeeds  best  under  green-house 
treatment.  They  are  propagated  by  carefully 
detaching  the  lateral  shoots,  when  about  six 
Inches  long. 

Vanilla.  An  alteration  of  Vaynilla,  which  is  a 
diminutive  of  Vaina,  a  Spanish  word,  signify- 
ing a  sheath ;  in  reference  to  the  cylindrical 
pod  being  like  the  sheath  of  a  knife.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchidacea. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical,  climbing  Orchids, 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, not  because  of  its  flowers,  but  for  the 
commercial  value  of  the  fruit,  which  is  uni- 
versally used  In  the  preparation  of  extracts 
for  flavoring.  The  best  Vanilla  is  the  prod- 
uce of  V.  planifoUa,  a  native  of  Mexico 
(Chapman,  in  his  **  Flora  of  the  Southern 
States,"  credits  Gurtlss  as  having  found  this 
species  on  the  borders  of  the  Everglades), 
but  several  other  South  American  species  are 
also  used.  The  flowers  of  this  genus  are 
white,  striped  with  red,  and  quite  insignlfl- 
cant;  these  flowers  are  succeeded  by  pods 
about  six  inches  in  length  and  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  In  diameter.  The  pod  contains,  be- 
sides its  numerous  seeds,  a  black,  oily 
and  balsamic  substance,  which,  recently 
gathered,  is  humid,  and  Its  odor  is  said 
to  produce  intoxication.  The  pods  are  gath- 
ered during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  are  carefully  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  until  they  are  made  warm,  in 
which  state  they  are  wrapped  In  woolen 
cloths  to  promote  and  absorb  evaporation. 
When  thoroughly  cured  they  are  ready  for 
shipment.  The  extract  is  obtained  by  cut- 
ting the  pods  in  small  pieces,  and  pulverizing 
in  a  mortar  containing  about  four  parts  of 
flne  glass  to  one  of  vanilla.  It  requires  a 
great  amount  of  labor  to  get  the  Vanilla  flne 
enough  for  the  dilute  alcohol  to  act  upon  It 
in  a  manner  that  will  secure  the  whole.  After 
the  pulverized  mass  has  been  in  alcohol  for 
several  days,  it  is  filtered  through  paper,  and 
is  fit  for  use. 

Vanilla  Plant.  The  popular  name  of  LiaHs 
odoratiaeima. 

Vanilla  or  Seneca  Grass.  See  Hierochloe  bo- 
reaUs, 

Variabilis.  Presenting  a  variety  of  character ; 
as  when  leaves  are  variously  modified  on  the 
same  plunt. 

Variegated.    Irregularly  colored. 

Variegated  IiaareL    Aucuba  Japonica, 

Variegated  Ruah.    See  8cirpu8» 

Variety.  A  term  Indicating  a  lower  grade  or 
sub-division,  next  to  the  species ;  as  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  Pears,  Apples,  Geraniums, 
Boses,  etc. 

A  variety  can  only  be  propagated  with  cer- 
tainty by  grafts,  cuttings,  bulbs,  tubers,  or 
any  other  method  which   produces   a   new 

Slant  by  the  development  of  one  or  more 
uds  taken  from  the  old  one. 
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Variolate.  Marked  as  if  by  the  pustules  or  pit- 
tings  of  smail-pox. 

Varnish  Trea  A  common  name  for  AUantua 
glanduloauSf  Rhus  vemictfera,  etc. 

Vascular.  Furnished  with,  or  relating  to  ves- 
sels or  ducts. 

Vasonlum.  A  botanist's  collecting-box.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  pitcher-shaped  leaf. 

Vases.  These  are  formed  of  iron,  stone,  earth- 
enware etc.,  and  are  usually  raised  on  a  pedes- 
tal to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  They  aie 
of  various  sizes  and  patterns.  The  bowls  for 
the  soil  vary  in  depth  from  six  to  elghtt^en 
inches ;  but  in  all  cases  holes  must  be  made 
in  the  bottom  (it  not  already  there)  to  allow 
free  drainage  for  water,  for,  without  theso 
(and  some  are  made  without  them),  the  soil 
would  soon  get  saturated  and  sour.  Almont 
the  same  character  of  plants  is  used  for  plant- 
ing vases  as  for  window  boxes  (which  see).  A 
very  beautiful  practice  is  now  in  use  to  plant 
them  in  early  spring  with  Pansies,  which  re- 
main in  bloom  until  June,  the  time  at  which 
the  summer  plants  are  ready  to  be  planted  to 
take  their  place.  Vases  are  usually  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  on  the  open  lawn, 
and,  consequently,  require  a  great  deal  of 
watering  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  By 
mulching  the  surface  with  moss  during  sum- 
mer, evaporation  will  be  checked  and  a  great 
deal  of  labor  saved. 

Vanqtiell'nia.  A  genus  of  Ro8<icecB  comprising 
one  species  with  saw-toothed  leaves  and  pure 
white  flowers.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
Torrey  as  SpireBa  Califomica,  but  was  referred 
to  its  right  genus  by  Mr.  Watson.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico,  Arizona,  etc. 

Vegetable  Fire-oraoker.  A  common  name  for 
Brodiaca  cocdnea. 

Vegetable  Hair.  A  name  given  to  TiUandaia 
uaneoides. 

Vegetable  Horse-hair.  The  fibre  of  ChamaBrops 
hwmUis, 

Vegetable  Ivory-nut.    See  Phytolephas. 

Vegetable  Marrow-  or  MidBbipman's  Butter. 
See  Persea, 

Vegetable  Marrow.  An  English  name  for  a 
variety  of  summer  Squash.  The  one  usually 
grown  is  about  nine  inches  long  and  four  to 
five  in  diameter.  It  is  used  in  every  stage  of 
its  growth,  and  is  particularly  tender  and 
sweet.  It  is  grown  in  all  respects  like  the 
several  varieties  of  our  summer  Squashes. 

Vegetable  Mercury.    See  Franciscea. 

Vegetable  Oyster.    See  Tragopogon  porrifolivs. 

Vegetable  Sheep.  A  name  given  to  Cxbotwrn 
Baromdz, 

Veins.  The  small  ribs  or  branches  of  the  frame- 
work of  leaves. 

Vei'tohia.  Named  in  honor  of  the  late  James 
Veitcb,  of  Chelsea,  London;  the  leading  nur- 
seryman of  his  day.    Nat.  Ord.  PaJmacetB. 

A  beautiful  genus  of  Palms  closely  allied  to 
Kokitia^  with  which  they  are  often  confounded. 
Two  species  are  described,  and  are  valued 
ornaments  of  our  stoves.  Introduced  from 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Fiji  in  1868  (syn.  Ken- 
Ha),  The  name  was  formerly  applied  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  a  curious  Japanese  conifer,  since 
proven  to  be  a  monstrous  state  of  some  Picea. 
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Vella.  Said  to  be  Latinized  from  Veler,  a 
Celtic  name  for  such  a  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  Oru- 
c{fer<B, 

A  small  genus  of  much-branched,  half- 
hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  Spain.  V.  Psevdo- 
ciftisySy  the  species  most  generally  cultivated, 
has  large,  yellow  fiowers,  with  long,  dark 
purple  claws  and  entire  leaves.  It  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  in  spring. 

Vellei'a.  Named  after  Major  VeUey,  who  was 
greatly  Interested  in  Alga.  Nat.  Ord.  Goode- 
niacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house,  perennial  herbs, 
having  a  short,  thick  stock  and  radical  leaves, 
natives  of  Australia.  Their  flowers  are  yel- 
low, like  those  of  the  Goodenia,  and  they  are 
closely  allied  to  EuthcUea, 

Vello'zia.  Named  after  VeUoz,  a  Portuguese 
naturalist,  who  edited  the  works  of  Vandellt 
on  Brazil.    Nat.  Ord.  AmariUidacea. 

The  Yellozias  are  like  perennial  Lilies,  and 
grow  from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  having  trunks 
as  large  as  a  man's  body,  branching,  and  hav- 
ing tufts  of  leaves  on  the  top  like  the  Yucca. 
The  flowers  are  large,  white,  blue  or  violet, 
produced  singly  or  on  slender  scapes  from 
the  tips  of  the  bi-anches.  They  are  showy 
and  attractive  features  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Brazil  and  Australia.  Syn.  Barbacenia. 

Velthei'mia.  Named  in  honor  of  F,  A,  VeU- 
heim,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  LUiaceaB. 
Large-growing  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  flesh-color  and 
of  but  little  beauty,  though  of  long  duration. 
V.  viridyhlia  ha«  beautiful,  broad,  shining, 
green  leaves,  with  undulated  margins  and  a 
flower  scape  one  to  two  feet  Jong.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  showy  species.  The 
bulbs  rest  the  entire  summer,  and  come  into 
bloom  in  early  winter.  They  are  grown  from 
seed,  which  they  produce  freely.  The  bulbs 
rarely  divide  or  make  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1781. 

Velvet  Flower.  A  common  name  for  Amaran- 
thu8  caudaiua. 

Velvet  Qraaa.    See  Holcus. 

Velvet  Leaf.  AbiUUon  AvioenncB  and  Lavaiera 
arborea. 

Venation.  The  arrangement  of  veins  in  a  leaf, 
etc." 

Veni'dium.  Meaning  of  the  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  CotnposiUB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  half-hardy,  per- 
ennial plants,  natives  of  southern  Africa.  V. 
calendtdaceum  is  a  low-growing  plant,  some- 
what of  a  trailer,  bearing,  in  summer,  a  pro- 
fusion of  showy.  Marigold-like,  yellow  blos- 
soms. Cuttings  put  in  in  August  root  freely, 
or  plants  may  be  readily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring.  It  is  the  best  of  the  genus 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Venose.    Veiny ;  having  many  branched  veins. 

Ventila'go.  From  ventUo,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  ago,  to  drive  away ;  in  allusion  to 
the  fruit  being  winged,  and  scattered  by  the 
wind.    Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnaoem, 

A  genus  of  stove-house,  climbing  shrubs, 
found  ail  over  the  tropics.  V.  madraspatana 
is  the  only  species  in  oultivation,  and  is  rarely 
seen  except  in  botanical  collections. 

Ventilatliig.  Or  "  Airing,*'  as  gardeners  call 
it,  is  an  important  operation  in  growing  plants 
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under  glass,  and  Ignorance  or  carelessness  in 
the  work  often  results  in  dire  disaster  to  the 
contents  of  the  hot-bed,  green-house  or  grap- 
ery.  It  often  happens,  when  inexperienced 
carpenters  undertake  the  erecting  of  green- 
house structures,  that  they  are  built  with  en- 
tirely inadequate  means  of  ventilation,  so  that, 
no  matter  how  careful  the  person  in  charge 
may  be,  he  has  not  the  means  allowed  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  ventilation.  In  a  span-roofed 
green-house  or  grapery,  having  a  base  width 
of  twenty  feet,  the  glass  roofs  sloping  to  the 
east  and  west  will  be  each  about  thirteen  feet, 
making  twenty-six  feet  in  the  span.  To  prop- 
erly ventilate  a  structure  of  this  kind,  mov- 
able sashes,  not  less  than  thirty  inches  in 
width,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  roof, 
should  be  hinged  to  the  apex  on  the  ecuU  side. 
The  sashes,  when  lifted  up  by  the  patent 
ventilating  apparatus,  are  raised  from  one 
inch  to  thirty  inches,  as  desired,  the  entire 
length ;  thus,  when  fully  up,  about  one-tenth 
part  of  the  entire  glass  roof  is  thrown  open 
for  ventilation ;  and  in  hot  days  this  is  often 
found  to  be  none  too  much.  In  a  series  of 
green-houses,  requiring  different  tempei'a- 
tures,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  the  maximum 
and  minimum  allowed  for  ventilation  close 
to  each  thermometer,  so  that  the  workman  in 
charge  of  ventilating  can  be  held  to  account- 
ability ;  for  example,  if  70  is  the  degree  re- 
quired, let  the  maximum  of  temperature  be 
75^  and  the  minimum  65'',  allowing  a  range  of 
ten  degrees.  The  patent  ventilating  appa- 
ratus usually  costs  about  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  running  foot;  but  it  is  indispensable 
to  a  well-regulated  green-house  or  grapery, 
from  its  power  to  grs^e  the  amount  of  venti- 
lation to  suit  all  weathers.  In  the  use  of  por- 
table sashes  for  hot-beds  or  frames,  the  best 
way  to  ventilate  is  to  raise  the  sash  at  the 
back  by  pieces  of  wood  so  notched  that  from 
one  inch  to  five  or  six  inches  can  be  given  as 
required. 

VentraL  Belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple 
pistil,  or  other  organ,  which  looks  towards  the 
axis  or  centre  of  the  fiower ;  the  opposite  of 
dorsal. 

Ventrloose.  Infiated,  or  swelled  out  on  one 
side. 

Ventilcalose.    Abounding  in  veinlets. 

Venus'  Fly-trap.    See  Dioncea  mttadpula, 

Venus'  Hair.     A  common  name  for  Adiantum 

Venus'  IiOoking-QlasB.  See  Specularia  apecu- 
him, 

Venus'  Navelwort.    See  Omphalodes. 

Venus'  Slipper.    See  Cypripedium  insigne, 

Vera'trum.  False  or  White.  Hellebore.  From 
vere,  truly,  and  cUer,  black ;  in  allusion  to  the 
color  of  the  roots.    Nat  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous,  coarse-grow- 
ing plants,  with  large,  coarse^  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  very  poisonous.  V.  viride,  a  species 
common  in  swamps  and  marshy  grounds,  is 
popularly  known  as  White  Hellebore  or  In- 
dian Poke.  The  powdered  roots  of  this 
species  and  V.  album  are  used  to  destroy 
Caterpillars,  Bose  Beetles  and  other  insects. 
It  is  the  base  of  some  of  the  so-called  Persian 
Insect  Powders,  which  should  therefore  be 
used  with  care. 
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Verba'acum.  Mullein.  Aaron's  Club.  Said  to 
be  from  harbasaim,  bearded;  in  allusion  to 
the  bearded  filaments.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophu- 
lariaoea. 

An  extensive  genus  of  rather  coarse-grow- 
ing, more  or  less  woolly,  biennial  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa  and 
west  and  central  Asia.  V.  Chaixi  or  V.  ver- 
naZe,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  true  per- 
ennial and  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  tlie 
species.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  feet 
and  its  large,  green  leaves  are  extremely 
effective.  The  color  is  good  and  the  panicle 
of  flowers  enormous.  The  quantity  of  yeilow 
flowers  with  purplish  filaments  that  are  borne 
on  one  of  these  great  branching  panicles  is 
something  marvelous.  It  is  well  suited  for 
the  back  of  a  mixed  border,  for  grouping  with 
other  plants  of  remarkable  size  or  form  of  foli- 
age, or  for  placing  here  and  there  In  open 
spaces  in  the  shrubbery.  V.  phoBniceum  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  distinct  from  all  the 
othei's  by  the  fiowers  being  of  various  hues, 
but  usually  of  a  violet- blue,  overlying  a  yel- 
low ground  striped  with  violet.  It  is  of  slen- 
der growth,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  the 
fiowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  are  pro- 
duced numerously  in  long  spikes. 

Verbe'na.  Vervain.  Said  to  be  from  Its  Celtic 
name,  Ferfcm.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenacecB, 

The  beauty  of  this  extensive  genus  is  well 
known,  and  needs  no  comment.    They  are  all 
peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  in  beds  in  the 
fiower-gai*den  and  are  extensively  grown  for 
that  purpose.    As  a  dec  irative  plant  they  are, 
compai'atively,  of  recent  introduction.    Our 
garden  varieties  have  ail  originated  from  the 
following  species :   V,  melindres,  a  low,  creep- 
ing plant  with  intense  scarlet  flowers,  intro- 
duced from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1827.    V,  Tweedi- 
ana,  of  freer  growth  and  more  upright  habit, 
umbels  larger,  and  florets  more  profuse,  but  of 
a  less  vivid  color,  was  introduced  in  1834  from 
Brazil.     V,  teucriovles,  a  taller-growing  spe- 
cies, of  much  coarser  habit,  with  flowers  of 
pure  white,    in  narrow-pointed  spikes,  and 
very  fragrant,  was  introduced  from  Monte- 
video in  1837.      V,  muUifidOy  with  lilac-purple 
flowers,  was  introduced  from  Peru  in  1818. 
These  species  we  understand  were  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  hy  W.  C.  Brackenridge, 
of  Baltimore;  and  BobertBuist,  of  Philadel- 
phia, quick  to  see  their  adaptability  as  bed- 
ding plants,  was  the  first  to  cross-breed  them 
and  introduce  many  new  sorts,  the  parents  of 
the  many  varieties  now  in  commerce.  Several 
species  have  been  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  among  them  T.  montana,  a  hardy  peren- 
nial from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  very  free- 
flowering  species,  with  flowers  of  a  bright 
rose,  changing  to  lilac — ^a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  flower-garden.     V.  aubletia,  with  spikes 
of  showy,  purple  flowers,  a  hardy  biennial,  is 
found  in  Illinois  and  westward.     V,  veTioaa  is 
a  beautiful,  half-hardy  perennial  species  in- 
troduced from  Brazil  in  1830,  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves.    Its  lilac  or  bluish  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  great  profusion  rendering 
it  a  flrst-rate  subject  for  bedding,  especially 
if  mixed  with  silver-leaved  Geraniums.    It  is 
easily  kept  through  the  winter,  and  if   its 
fleshy  roots  are  stored  thickly  in  boxes,  any 
number  of  plants  may  be  propagated  in  the 
spring  from  the  young  shoots  that  are  abund- 
antly produced.    It  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
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which  should  be  sown  four  months  before  the 
plants  are  wanted,  as  the  seed  Is  frequently 
slow  In  germinating.  Verbenas  are  easUy 
grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  In  a 
hot-bed  or  the  green-house  in  early  spring, 
and  once  pricked  out  before  planting  in  the 
flower-bed.  Plants  from  seed  will  be  more 
vigorous  than  from  cuttings ;  but  when  spe- 
cial colors  are  wanted  seedlings  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  At  the  low  price  the  plants  are 
now  sold  In  the  markets,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
them  than  to  grow  them  from  seed ;  but  when 
the  amateur  is  not  convenient  to  the  florist, 
the  supply  can  be  easily  kept  up  from  seed. 
In  growing  Verbenas,  successive  plautings 
should  not  be  made  on  the  same  ground ;  the 
less  frequently  the  better.  It  is  not  that  they 
exhaust  the  soil  that  renders  a  change  neces- 
sary, but  when  grown  more  than  once  on  the 
same  spot,  they  are  tar  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Aphis  at  the  roots,  which  is 
fatal  to  them.  The  varieties  selected  by  flo- 
rists in  the  United  States  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Europe,  so  that  for  the  past  twenty 
years  hardly  any  importations  have  been  made 
of  either  seeds  or  plants.  The  plant  is  better 
suited  to  our  climate,  and  is  far  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  here  than  in  Europe.  The 
Verbena  delights  in  a  sweet,  turfy  loam; 
clayey  or  sandy  soils  should  be  avoided  in  the 
selection  of  the  bed. 

Verbena  Oil  Plant.  A  name  given  to  Andro- 
pogon  SchoBnanihus. 

Verbena.     Sand.     A  common  name  for  Abro- 

nia. 
Verbena.     Sweet  Scented.    See  Aloy&ia  cUrio- 

dora, 

Verbena'oeae.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs 
or  herbs,  widely  scattered  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  especially  abundant  in 
south  temperate  regions,  a  few  genera  only 
being  found  in  Europe,  northern  Asia  and 
North  America.  Teak,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant timbers  in  the  world,  is  the  wood  of 
Tectona  grandia.  The  well-known  Lemon 
Verbena,  Aloyaia  {Lippia)  cUrioidara,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  LarUana  are  used  as  Tea.  The 
order  is  distributed  into  over  flfty  genera  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  species.  Clerodendron, 
Lantana,  Verbena  and  VUex  are  good  exam- 
ples. 

Verbeai'na.  Grown  Beard.  Altered  from  Ver- 
bena, which  some  of  the  species  are  supposed 
to  resemble.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoMUB. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  California, 
Texas  and  Mexico.  V.  encelioides  is  a  showy, 
half-hardy  species,  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
broad  clustera  of  yellow  flowers.  V,  gigantea, 
an  ornamental  shrub  from  Jamaica,  about  six 
feet  high,  forms,  when  young,  a  very  pleasing 
plant  for  decorative  purposes,  its  round,  green 
stems  being  covered  with  large,  winged,  pin- 
nate leaves  of  a  glistening,  delicate  green 
color  and  very  elegant  outline.  V.  pinnaiifida 
is  a  roughish,  half-shrubby  species,  with  a 
winged  stem  and  woolly,  oval  leaves  with 
lobed  or  toothed  margins.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds  or  divisions;  the  shrubby 
species  by  cuttings.    Syn.  Ximenesia. 

Verei'a.    A  synonym  of  Kalanchoe. 

Vermlonlar.    Worm-shaped. 

VemaL    Appearing  in  spring. 
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Vernal-Graee.  The  common  name  for  Antium- 
anthum  adoratum. 

Vernation.  The  arrangement  of  leaves  in  a 
bud. 

Vemlooee.  Govered  with  natural  varnish ;  i^>- 
pearlng  as  if  varnished. 

Vemo'nla.  Iron  Weed.  Named  in  honor  of 
William  Vernon,  a  botanical  traveler  in  North 
America.    Nat.  Oi*d.  OompaaikB. 

A  very  large  genus  of  herbs  or  shrube, 
chiefly  tropical,  but  found  most  copiously  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  V,  Novebara- 
cenaia  is  common  on  low  grounds  near  the 
coast,  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  and  with  V. 
faacicukUa  on  the  prairies  and  river-banks  In 
the  Western  States,  Ohio  to  Wisconsin  and 
southward. 

Vero'nioa.  Speedwell.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  flower  of  St. 
Veronica.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophiilaruioeiB. 

An  extensive  genus  of,  for  the  most  part, 
hardy  ornamental  plants,  well  adapted  for  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden.  Their  stature 
varies  from  creeping  plants  to  others  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue, 
though  white,  Plnk,  red  and  purple  are  found 
among  them.  The  green-house  species  are 
most  generally  shrubby  and  deserve  atten- 
tion, being  easy  to  grow  and  flower,  and  they 
are  handsome  in  foliage,  habit  and  inflores- 
cence. This  class  delights  in  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mould  and  loam,  and  with  plenty  of  root- 
room  speedily  make  flne  specimens.  The  spe- 
cies usually  met  In  the  green-house  ara  from 
J^ew  South  Wales.  The  hardy,  herbaceous 
species  are  distributed  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  both  continents.  The 
shrubby  kinds  are  generally  increased  by  cut- 
tings ;  the  herbaceous  or  annual  sorts  by  di- 
vision or  by  seeds. 

Verrooose.  Warty;  covered  with  wart-like, 
sessile  elevations. 

Versatile.  Turning  freely  on  its  support,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro. 

Verschaffe'ltia.  Named  in  honor  of  AmbrotfiuH 
Vemchaffelt^  a  nurseryman  of  Ghent,  who  wr4»U» 
a  work  on  Gameillas  In  1848.  Nat.  Ord.  i\U- 
maceiB. 

V.  aplendida,  the  only  recognized  species, 
was  introduced  (rom  the  Seychelle  Islands  in 
1864.  It  is  a  very  handsome  stove- house 
species  with  cuneate-obovate,  deeply-incised 
leaves,  three  to  flve  feet  long.  The  stem  is 
six  to  twelve  Inches  in  diameter  and  with 
the  leaf-sheaths  and  petioles  very  spiny  when 
young.  It  is  known  in  cultivation  as  RegeUa 
magnifica,  R,  mcyeatioa  and  R.  prwoepa. 

Vertex.    The  apex  of  an  organ. 

Verticillate.    Arranged  in  whorls. 

Vertioo'rdia.  Juniper  Myrtle.  Prom  verio,  to 
turn,  and  oor,  cordis,  a  heart ;  a  title  of  Venus, 
to  whom  the  Myrtle  was  sacred.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrtacecB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  much  re- 
sembling the  Heaths  or  Diosmas,  natives  of 
Australia.  They  ai-e  of  easy  culture  In  a  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  are 
readily  Increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripenud  shoots. 
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VervaixL    See  Verbena. 
Blue  American.     Verbena  hastata. 
Bocky  MounUdn.     Verbena  tnontana  {V.  Au- 
bleM). 

Vesioa'xia.  From  vesica,  a  bladder  or  blister ; 
alluding  to  the  inflated  pods.  Nat.  Ord.  CVu- 
ctfercB. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty  species  of  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  North  America, 
Europe,  Asia  and  the  Andes.  A  few  species 
are  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  others  being 
straggly  and  weedy  in  appearance.  The  best 
known  are  V.  grceca  and  V.  utriculata,  which 
have  both  been  long  in  cultivation  and  flour- 
ish on  dry,  sunny  parts  of  the  rock-garden  in 
dryish  soU.     They  are  easily  increased  by 

DWTUDa 

Veflide.    A  small  bladder  or  air  cavity. 

Vesicular,  Veatciilose.    Inflated,  bladdery. 

VeaU'ngla.  Named  after  John  Vealing,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoeiUE, 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  African  annuals 
with  yellow  flower-heads.  According  to  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  Ouizolia  is  the  proper  name 
of  this  genus. 

Vesperdne.  Appearing  or  expanding  early  in 
the  evening. 

Vespu'cda.  Oommemorative  of  Amerigo  Vee- 
piuxi.    Nat.  Ord.  AliamacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  South  America.  lAmnocharia  Hum- 
boldHi  has  been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  is 
now  placed  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
Hydrocieia  as  b.  Commereoni, 

Ve'sda.  Chilian  Box  Thorn.  Named  in  honor 
of  L.  C.  de  Vest,  Professor  at  Grfttz,  1776- 
1840.    Nat.  Ord.  SolanacecB. 

V.  lydoidea,  the  only  described  speeies.  is 
an  interesting,  erect,  branching,  green-house 
shrub,  with  yellow  flowers,  pendulous  from 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  It  was  introduced 
from  Ohili  in  1815,  and  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Vetch.  The  common  name  for  the  genus  Vicia. 
Bastard  or  Bladder.    The  genus  Phaca. 
Bitter.    See  Orobtis. 
Bitter  Black.    Ervum  ErvUia, 
Bush.     Vicia  eepium. 
Chickling.     A  common   name   for  Lathyrua 

sativua. 
Common.     Vicia  aaHva. 
Crown.    A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Cora- 

niOa. 
Hor»e-shoe.    Hippocrepia  comoea, 
Indian.    Eroum  dispersmum. 
Kidney.    AnthyUia  vtUneraria. 
Liquorice.    A  common  name  for  Aatragalua 

alycyphyUoa, 
Milk.    See  Aatragalua. 
Tufted.     Vicia  Oracca. 
Wood.     Vicia  aylvaiica  and  V,  Americana. 
Yellow-flowered.     Vicia  hUea, 

Vetchling.    Meadow.    Lathyrua  Niaaolia. 
Pea.    Lathyrua  pia^formia. 
Yellow-flowered.    Lathyrua  Aphcuia. 

Vibu'mmn.  Arrow- wood,  Laurustinus.  From 
vieOf  to  tie,  because  of  the  pliabilitv  of  some 
of  the  branches.    Nat.  Ord.  Ckiprifoliaceca. 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
generally  with  terminal  corymbs  of  white 
flowers.    One  of  the  best  known  species  is 
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V.  Hnua,  popularly  known  as  Lanrustinus,  an 
evergreen  bush  or  low  shrub,  with  white 
flowers  that  are  rose -colored  in  the  bud.  It  is 
a  desirable  house  plant  (when  it  can  be  kept 
at  a  low  temperature),  as  it  is  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion and  keeps  in  flower  nearly  the  whole  win- 
ter. It  thrives  finely  in  the  Southern  States, 
planted  in  the  open  border.  V.  Lentago,  a 
native  species,  common  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
is  a  very  handsome,  low-growing  tree,  and  well 
worth  a  place  on  the  lawn.  Its  rich  green  foli- 
age and  profusion  of  flowers  in  spring,  and  its 
numerous  dusters  of  fruit  and  riohly-colored 
foliage  in  autumn,  enhance  Its  value  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
Sweet  Viburnum  or  Sheep  Berry.  The  Way- 
faring Tree  or  Hobble-bush  (V.  lantanoidea)  is 
another  interesting  small  tree ;  and  V.  coUni- 
folium  is  a  beautiful  species  from  Nepal.  The 
most  interesting  kind  of  Viburnum  grown  in 
small  gai*dens  is,  however,  the  Gueidres,  or 
Guelder  Bose,  or  Snowball  Tree,  V.  opulua. 
This  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  found  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  plentifully  in  this  country 
northward,  and  southward  along  the  AlleghiC- 
nies.  The  sterile  variety  of  this  species  (var. 
aierilia,  the  Snowball  Tree)  may  be  found  in 
every  shrubbery,  and,  though  so  common,  is 
still  among  the  best  of  all  shrubs.  In  a  wild 
state  its  principal  beauty  lies  in  its  bright  red 
berries,  which  are  edible,  and  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Cranberries,  whence  its  common 
name,  Cranberry  Tree .  V  plioatum,  from  North 
China,  is  a  most  beautiful  hardy  species,  and  of 
better  habit  than  the  preceding,  it  is  a  dwarf- 
spreading  bush,  with  deeply  wrinkled  foliage. 
In  summer  every  branch  is  wreathed  with 
clusters  of  snow-white,  sterile  flowers,  larger 
and  whiter  than  those  of  the  common  Snow- 
ball Tree.  It  likes  a  warm,  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  is  a  shrub  of  the  highest  merit. 
Most  of  the  Viburnums  are  hardy.  They  are 
generally  propagated  by  layers,  but  cuttings 
will  strike  freely  if  kept  moist,  and  in  a  shady 
situation.  When  transplanted,  the  evergreen 
species  should  be  removed  in  October  or 
November,  as  they  have  few  flbrous  roots, 
and  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  a  continuance 
of  dry  weather  if  they  are  transplanted  in 
spring. 

Vi'da.  Vetch.  Tare.  Prom  vincio,  to  bind 
together ;  referring  to  the  clasping  tendrils. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  climbing 
annuals  and  herbaceous  climbing  perennials. 
Some  are  common  weeds,  while  others  are 
grown  for  food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  V.faha 
(svn.  Faba  vtUgaria)^  the  English  or  Broad 
Windsor  Bean,  and  more  particularly  its 
variety,  V.  f.  equina,  the  Horse  Bean,  are 
largely  grown  in  Europe  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  a  few  spe- 
cies only  being  found  in  this  country.  The 
ornamental  species  are  generally  pretty  climb- 
ing plants,  with  purplish  flowers ;  some  of  the 
kinds,  however,  have  white,  some  pink,other8 
blue,  and  others  pale  yellow  flowers.  All  the 
kinds  grow  freely,  though  they  thrive  best 
when  the  soil  is  deep  and  sandy.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  division  of  the  roots. 

Viouyria.  Named  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria  ot 
Great  Britain.    Nat.  Ord.  NymphoBoecB. 

A  magnificent  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
one  species,  as  some  think,  or  three  species, 
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aooordlng  to  others.  Dr.  Masters,  in  the 
"Treasury  of  Botany,"  speaking  of  these 
noble  plants,  says:  ''They  are  aquatic 
plants,  with  thick,  fleshy  root-stocks,  marked 
with  the  scars  of  former  leaves,  and  sending 
upward  numerous  long,  cylindrical  leaf-stalks, 
which  are  traversed  in  the  interior  by  several 
air-canals,  the  larger  of  them  arranged  with 
much  regularity,  and  are  thickly  covered  on 
the  outside  by  stout  conical  prickles.  These 
prickles  have  spiral  vessels  and  a  small  cavity 
in  their  interior,  opening  by  a  little  pore  at 
the  top.  From  the  under  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  leaf-stalks  numerous  adventitious  roots 
are  given  out.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  pel- 
tate, circular  in  outline,  and  when  fully 
developed  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, its  margin  uniformly  turned  upward  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches,  so  that  the 
leaves,  when  floating,  have  the  appearance  of 
so  many  large,  shallow  trays.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  is  of  a  rich  green  color,  and 
studded  with  little  boss-like  prominences. 
The  lower  surface  is  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet 
hue,  and  traversed  by  severai  veiy  prominent 
nerves,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  and  are  connected  one 
with  another  by  smaller  nerves  running  trans- 
versely, so  that  the  whole  of  the  under  sur- 
face is  divided  by  compartments  into  a  num- 
ber of  irregularly  quadrangular  spaces  or  cells. 
The  nerves  themselves  are  permeated  by  air 
canals,  and  covered  by  strong  spines.  Thus 
the  enormous  leaves  are  well  adapted  to  float 
on  the  water:  and  the  extent  of  surface 
exposed  is  so  great  that  a  considerable  weight 
can  be  supported  without  submerging  them. 
Even  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  be 
borne  up,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  first 
placing  on  the  leaf  a  small  piece  of  board,  to 
prevent  the  feet  from  tearing  and  slipping 
through  its  surface.  The  flower-stalk  has  a 
similar  outward  appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf, 
but  is  stouter,  and  its  air-canals  are  arranged 
in  a  different  manner.  The  flower  bud  before 
expansion  is  pear-shaped.  The  calyx  is 
adherent  below  to  the  ovary,  and  Is  here  cov- 
ered with  prickles ;  its  limb,  however,  is  des- 
titute of  these  appendages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  ovate  deciduous  sepals,  of  a  rich  purple 
tint  externally,  and  whitish  internally.  The 
petals  are  very  numerous,  in  several  rows, 
and  (as  in  our  common  Water  Lily)  exhibit  a 
gi-adual  transition  in  their  form  to  that  of  the 
stamens,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  diiflcult  in  all 
cases  to  decide  where  the  one  set  of  parts 
ceases  and  the  others  begin.  The  outer  petals 
are  rather  larger  than  the  sepals  or  lobes  of 
the  calyx,  oblong,  concave  and  white,  the 
inner  ones  gradually  becoming  narrower,  more 
pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose  color, 
when  fully  expanded  the  outer  petals  are  bent 
downward,  while  the  central  rose-colored 
ones,  with  the  stamens,  remain  erect;  and 
thus  a  noble  appearance  is  presented,  as  of  a 
central  rose-colored  crown  supported  by  a 
series  of  pure  white  and  most  gracefully 
curved  petals.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  the 
outer  ones  somewhat  lance-shaped,  gracefully 
curved,  of  a  flne  rose-color,  and  having  two 
linear  anther  cells  on  the  inner  face,  near,  but 
not  quite  extending  to  the  top.  Within  these 
fertile  stamens  are  other  sterile  ones,  smaller 
in  size,  less  highly  colored,  arching  over  th«^ 
stigmas,  to  which  they  approximate  also  in 
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color  and  form.  The  ovary  is  adherent  to  the 
calyx  tube,  somewhat  globular  or  top-shaped, 
its  upper  portion  hollowed  like  a  cup,  and  pre- 
senting in  the  centre  a  little  rounded  or  con- 
ical knob.  Along  the  upper  margin  of  the  cup 
are  placed  the  stigmas,  fleshy,  pointed  bodies, 
somewhat  flattened  at  the  sides  and  bent  In 
the  middle,  so  that  their  points  project  over 
the  cup  towai*d  the  centre.  Each  stigma  has 
a  prominent  line  along  its  upper  surface,  run- 
ning down  to  the  central  knob,  which  is  thus 
the  focus  of  a  series  of  ridges,  radiating 
toward  the  stigmas.  The  interior  of  the  ovary 
contains  numerous  cavities  corresponding  to 
the  stigmas,  and  each  containing  several 
ovules.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  a  sort  of 
globular  berry,  thickly  beset  with  formidable 
prickles.  The  seeds  escape  by  the  rotting  of 
the  outer  portions  of  the  fruit.  These  noble 
plants  inhabit  the  tranquil  rivers  of  South 
America,  especicUly  those  which  are  tributary 
to  the  Amazon.  They  differ  in  the  size  of  the 
seeds  and  other  particulars;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  how  variable  aquatic  plants  are« 
it  is  better,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  con- 
sider them  as  forms  of  one  rather  than  dis- 
tinct species.  Generlcally,  Victoria  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  Euryak,  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  deciduou«»  sepals,  by  the  gradual  tran- 
sition In  the  form  of  the  petals  to  that  of  the 
stamens,  by  the  more  numerous  cavities  of 
the  ovary,  and  other  particulars.  The  leaf  of 
Eurydle  Is,  however,  an  exact  miniature  copy 
of  that  of  the  Victoria,  save  that  it  is  not 
turned  up  at  the  margin. 

"  The  earliest  traveler  who  discovered  this 
plant  was  Heanke,  in  1801.  Bonpland  subse- 
quently met  with  it ;  but  M.  D'Orbigny  was 
the  first  to  send  home  specimens  to  Paris  in 
1828.  They  were,  however,  neglected  or  over- 
looked. In  a  work  published  some  few  years 
after  this  time,  M.  D'Orbigny  mentions  having 
discovered  the  plant  in  the  Blver  Parana  in 
Guiana.  It  was  known,  he  says,  to  the  natives, 
by  the  name  of  IrvpSf  in  allusion  to  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
broad  dishes  used  in  the  country.  The  Span- 
iards call  the  plant  Water  Maize,  as  they  col- 
lect the  seeds  and  eat  them  roasted.  In  1832 
a  German  traveler  found  it  in  some  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  late 
Sir  Bobert  Schomburgk  discovered  It  in  the 
Berbice  Blver,  in  British  Guiana,  in  the  year 
1837,  that  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
magnificent  plant. "  Sir  Bobert,  In  a  letter  to 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  thus  describes 
his  first  sight  of  the  plant :  **  It  was  on  the 
first  of  January,  1837,  while  contending  with 
the  difficulties  that  nature  interposed  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  hinder  our  progress  up  the  Blver 
Berbice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  part  where  the 
river  expanded  and  formed  acurrentless  basin. 
Some  object  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
basin  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was  unable 
to  form  an  idea  what  it  could  be ;  but,  animat- 
ing the  crew  to  increase  the  rate  of  their  pad- 
dling, we  soon  camo  opposite  tho  object  wtdch 
had  raised  my  curiosity,  and,  behold,  a  vege- 
table wonder  I  All  calamities  were  forgotten. 
I  was  a  botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded  1 
There  were  (gigantic  leaves,  live  to  six  feet 
across,  fiat,  with  broad  brim,  light  groen 
above  and  vivid  crimson  beneath,  floating  on 
the  water;  while  in  character  with  the  wonder- 
ful foliage,  I  saw  luxuriant  flowers,  each  con- 
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eisting  of  numerouB  petals,  passing  In  alter- 
nate tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink. 
The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  the 
flowers ;  and  as  I  rowed  from  one  to  the  other 
I  always  found  something  new  to  admire." 
In  1845  Mr.  Bridges,  an  English  traveler, 
while  riding  along  the  Biver  Taoouma,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mam  ore,  came  across  a  large 
colony  of  the  Victoria,  and  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  quantity  of  ripe  seeds,  which  he  took 
with  him,  soon  thereafter,  to  England.  Some 
of  them  he  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Paxton  at 
Chatsworth,  who  succeeded  in  producing  the 

Slant  in  November,  1849,  and  presented  a 
ower  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  &stle,  where 
a  brilliant  assemblage  met  to  admire  the  new 
and  beautiful  treasure. 

It  was  first  successfully  grown  and  flowered 
in  this  country  about  1852,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cope, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  built  a  house  and  tank 
expressly  for  its  culture.  Since  then  it  has 
been  flowered  in  many  places,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  during  the  summer 
season  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey,  has  for  several  years  flowered 
it  with  great  success  in  the  open  air  by  treat- 
ing it  as  a  tender  annual.  The  seeds  are 
started  in  winter  or  early  spring,  in  water 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from  eighty 
to  ninety  decrees.  After  germination  they 
are  potted  and  shifted  on  as  they  require  it 
Early  in  June  they  are  planted  out  in  a  bed 
of  very  rich  soil,  in  a  tank  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  which  is  artiflcially  heated  until 
hot  weather  sets  in.  It  produces  leaves  six 
feet  across,  one  plant  covering  a  space  thirty 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  flowers  are  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  acrods,  and  the  first  night 
they  open  they  are  of  a  lovely  white,  with  a 
perfume  resembling  that  of  Pineapples,  often 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  some  rods.  The 
second  night  the  flowers  have  changed  to 
pink  and  have  lost  their  perfume.  It  may  be 
grown  with  every  chance  of  success  in  open 
ponds  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1886  Mr. 
Sturtevant  flowered,  for  the  flrst  time,  a  crim- 
son-flowered Victoria  regta,  the  chief  differ- 
ence of  which  from  the  ^pe  is  its  more 
robust  habit  and  that  the  flowers,  which  are 
also  white  the  flrst  day,  change  on  the  second 
day  to  a  deep  crimson. 

Yiotorian  Dogwood.    Prostranthera  loHanthos. 

Victorian  Hazel.    Pomaderria  apetaia, 

Viaiiflsen'zia.  Named  In  honor  of  M,  Vieua- 
aeux,  a  Swiss  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  IrvlaceoB. 

Small  bulbs  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
usually  known  as  the  Peacock  Iria,  on  account 
of  their  very  brilliant  flowers,  varying  from 
white  to  crimson  and  purple.  They  are  not 
hardy  but  will  grow  well  with  partial  protec- 
tion, like  most  of  the  Gape  bulbs.  They  are 
rapidly  increased  by  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1776.    Syn.  Morcea. 

Vi'gna.  In  memory  of  Dominic  Vigni^  a  com- 
mentator on  Theophrastus,  1625.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeauminoacB. 

A  genus  of  about  thirty  species  of  trailing 
and  climbing  plants,  allied  to  Dolichoa,  the 
principal  distinction  being  the  yellow  flowers 
and  cylindrical  seed-pods,  while  the  Dolichoa 
has  purple  and  white  flowers,  and  flattened 
pods.    The  genus  is  chiefly  South  American ; 
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one  or  two  species  being  found  In  the  South- 
em  States.    Propagated  by  seeds. 

Vignie'ra.  Named  after  Alexander  Ylguier,  of 
Montpellier,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Poppies, 
1814.    Nat.  Old.  CompoaUm. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. They  resemble  the  Helianthus,  and  only 
one  or  two  are  in  cultivation.  Harpalium 
rigidum  is*  placed  under  this  genus  by  some 
botanists. 

Vilfa.  Bush  Grass.  Name  unexplained.  Nat. 
Ord.  OraminoKXtE. 

Under  this  genus  Steudel  describes  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  species  which  have 
an  extensive  geographical  range,  from  Mex- 
ico through  the  southern  hemisphere  to  New 
Holland.  Some  of  the  annual  species  are 
pretty  and  are  cultivated  on  that  account. 

Vlllare'sla.  Named  after  Matthias  ViUar&it,  a 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Olacacea. 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  climbing  shrubs  or 
trees,  natives  of  tropical  Australia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Brazil  and  Gliili.  V.  mucronaJta, 
the  only  species  yet  introduced,  forms  a 
showy,  evergreen,  stove- house  shrub,  bear- 
ing white  flowers  in  paniculate  heads.  It  was 
introduced  from  Australia  in  1879,  and  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Syn.  Cil- 
roneUa, 

VUla'rBia.  Named  in  honor  of  i>.  VUlaray  a 
famous  French  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Oentior 
nacecR. 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants  and  herba- 
ceous perennials.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
clusters  or  terminal  panicles,  and  mostly  of  a 
yellow  color.  V.  nymphaoideat  a  native  or  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  finest  species,  is  an  aqua- 
tic of  easy  culture,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
aquarium. 

Villosa  Villous.  Shaggy;  covered  with  soft, 
close,  loose,  long  hair. 

Vilmori'nla.  Named  after  P.  L,  Viltnorint  a 
famous  French  cultivator,  who  wrote  on  Legu- 
minous plants,  1825.  Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoacB, 
A  small  genus  of  erect,  stove-house  shi*ubs, 
natives  of  San  Domingo.  T.  multiflora,  the 
only  introduced  species.  Is  sometimes  found 
under  the  name  of  ClUoria  muUiflora. 

Vimina'rla.  Australian  Bush  Broom.  Victo- 
rian Swamp  Oak.  From  vimen,  a  twig ;  the 
appearance  of  the  species  is  that  of  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  being  destitute  of  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
Legumifioaai, 

K.  denudata,  the  only  described  species,  is 
a  very  interesting  and  curious  plant,  bearing 
small,  orange-colored  flowers  in  long  terminal 
racemes.  It  is  found  generally  in  botanical 
collections,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  half-iipened  shoots. 

Vlmineous.  Having  long,  flexible  shoots  or 
twigs ;  like  many  Willows. 

Vi'nca.  Periwinkle.  Greeping  Myrtle.  Prob- 
ably from  vinculum,  a  band ;  in  allusion  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  shoots  for  making  bands. 
Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacea. 

A  well-known  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous, 
evergreen,  trailing  plants,  and  green-house, 
low-growing,  woody  herbs.  V.  major  and 
V.  minor  are  respectively  the  Large-leaved 
Periwinkle  and  the  Gommon  Periwinkle,  known 
in  common  cultivation  as  Myrtles.  They  are 
natives  of  Europe  and  have  long  been  in  cul- 
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tivation.  They  are  much  used  In  cemeteries 
for  covering  graves,  the  deep  green  of  the 
leaves  contrasting  with  the  delicate  blue  flow- 
ers.  There  are  varieties  with  gold  and  silver- 
edged  leaves,  not  quite  hardy  in  the  Northern 
States,  but  considerably  grown  for  basket 
plants  and  conservatoi'y  decoration.  V.  ro&ea^ 
the  Madagascar  Periwinkle  or  Old  Maid,  is  a 
beautiful  green-house  plant  with  rose-colored 
flowers.  This  species  and  its  varieties,  one 
with  pure  white  flowers,  the  other  white  with 
a  crimson  eye,  grow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Inches  high,  and  are  completely  covered  with 
flowers  the  entire  summer.  They  do  quite  as 
well  planted  in  the  open  border  as  when 
grown  in  the  green-house.  They  were  intro- 
duced from  the  East  Indies  in  1758,  and  are, 
consequently,  tender,  requiring  nearly  as 
high  a  temperature  as  Coleus  or  Bouvardla. 
These  plants  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  or 
from  seed,  the  latter  being  preferable.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  hot-house  or  hot- 
bed about  the  first  of  January,  in  an  average 
temperature  of  not  less  than  70^,  and  grown 
on  in  the  same  manner,  and  planted  in  the 
flower-garden  at  the  same  time  as  other 
tender-bedding  plants.  Planted  eighteen 
Inches  apart  each  way,  they  completely 
cover  the  ground.    Syn.  CkUkarofnikus, 

Vlnoeto'xlcam.  From  vincere,  to  conquer,  and 
ioxicam^  poison ;  in  allusion  to  supposed  anti- 
dotal powers.    Nat.  Ord.  AsclepiadiiceiB. 

A  genus  of  erect  or  twining  perennial  herbs 
or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  and  warm 
regions,  but  rare  in  the  tropics.  The  culti- 
vated varieties  are  all  hardy,  and  are  best 
known  as  Cynanchwn, 

Vine.    Any  trailing  or  climbing  stem. 
Alleghany.    See  Adlumia  cirrhoaa. 
Australian.     Vitia  kypoglauca  and  V.  aceiaaa. 
Balloon.    See  Cardiospermum, 
Condor.     Oonobolua  Qunduranffo. 
Currant.     VUia  vinifera  var.  Corinthiaca. 
Cypress.    See  (fuamodit  vulgaris. 
Elephant's.     Cussua  latifoUa. 
Fragrant  Wild.     Vt^  riparia. 
Glory.    The  genus  Clianthua, 
Golden.    StigmaphyUon  ciliatum. 
Granadilla.    Pasa^ara  quadranffularia. 
Grape.    The  varieties  or  ViHa  wni/cro,  V.  Lab- 

ruHca^  V.  vtUpina,  etc. 
Grape-ilower.    The  genus  Wiataria. 
Hedge.     Clemalia  VUalba  and  C.  Virginiana, 
Kangaroo,  or  Kankuru.     Cisaua  AtUartica. 
Madeira.     BouaaingauUia  Baaaeloidea. 
Maple.    Meniapermum  Canadenae. 
Matrimony.    Lycium  vtUgare. 
Milk.     A  name  sometimes  used  for  Periploca 

graca. 
Of  Sodom.     Supposed  to  be  the  Colocynth, 

CUmUua  ColocynthiLa. 
Pepper.    Ampelopaia  bipinnatcL 
Pipe.    Aristolochia  Sipho. 
Poison.    Rhua  toxicodendron. 
Potato.  A  common  name  for  Ipomaapandurata . 
Silk.    Periploca  arcBca. 
Silver.    A  popular  name  for  Scindapaua  orgy- 

rcBO, 
Silver  of  the  West  Indies.    Pothoa  argyrcsa, 
Smilax.    See  Myraiphyllum, 
Squaw.    MUchella  repena. 
Strainer.    L^a  aciUangula, 
Variegated.   VUia  { Oiaaun)  heterophilla  variegaia. 
Wild- wood.    AfnpeU^i}aia  quinqurfolta. 
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Vinealls.    Growing  wild  in  vineyards. 

Vinegar  Tree.    Rhua  tiphyna  and  Rhua  glabra. 

Viola'cesB.  A  natural  order  consisting  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  usually  with  alternate  and  simple 
leaves,  furnished  with  stipules  and  azillaiy 
flowers,  either  bolitary  or  in  cymes,  racemes 
or  panicles.  The  flowers  are  often  large  and 
showy,  and  the  capsule  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  genera  opens  in  three  very  elastic 
valves.  Tht^re  are  between  two  and  three 
hundred  species  known,  and  over  twenty  gen- 
era dispersed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Many  of  the  species  are  well  known 
in  cultivation. 

Violet.    See  Viola. 

Adder's.     Goodyera  pubeacena. 

Bird's-foot.     Viola  pedata. 

Bog.    The  genus  Pinguicula. 

Cape.    lonidium  Oapmae, 

Corn.    Specular ia  hybridxL 

Dame's.    Heaperia  nuUronalia. 

Dog's-Tooth.    Erythronium  Dena-eania. 

Dog's-Tooth.  American.  Erythronium  AmeH' 
canum. 

False.    Daliharda  repena. 

Fringed.    The  genus  Tnyaanotua. 

Green.    See  Solea. 

Mercury's.  An  old  name  for  Campanula  Me- 
dium, 

Neapolitan.     Viola  odorata  var.  paUida  plena. 

New  Holland.    Erpelion  reniforme. 

Pyrenean.'     Viola  oomuta. 

Bouen.     Viola  Rothomagenaia. 

Bussian.     Viola  auavia. 

Siberian.     Viola  unifiora. 

Spurless.    The  genus  ErpetUm. 

Spurred.     Viola  calcarcUa. 

Tooth.    Dentaria  bulbjfera. 

Water.    HotUmia  paluatria  and  H.  injlala. 

Violet  Wood  or  Myall  Wood,  of  Australia. 

Acacia  homalophylla. 
Of  Brazil.    Supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Tr^ 

tolomcea. 
Of  Guiana.    Andira  violacea. 

Viola.  Violet,  Heart's-ease,  Pansy.  The  old 
Latin  name  used  by  Virgil,  etc.,  similar  to  the 
Greek  Ion,    Nat.  Ord.  VioVaceiB. 

This  genus  consists  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  flfty  species,  indigenous  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  China  and  Japan. 
Some  of  the  species  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  flower  garden  and  the  commercial 
green-house.  The  genus  includes  V.  odortUa, 
the  well-known  hardy  English  Violet,  and  its 
many  varieties,  so  common  in  cultivation. 
This  species,  by  common  consent  called  Eng- 
lish Violet,  is  indigenous  throughout  Europe, 
parts  of  Asia^  China  and  Japan.  It  is  unques- 
tionablv  the  Violet  of  the  ancients,  as  it  is 
correctlv  described  by  Dioscorldes,  who  rec- 
ommends it  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  as  well 
as  for  its  fragrance  and  beauty.  Of  this  species 
there  are  many  varieties,  and  of  these  some 
are  white,  some  blue,  some  purple,  light  and 
dark,  and  both  single  and  double.  The  most 
interesting  and  the  most  generally  cultivated 
are  the  Neapolitan  and  Bussian  Violets,  and 
of  each  of  these  there  are  varieties  with 
distinctive  names.  The  Bussian  Violets  are 
credited  to  the  species  V.  aitavia  by  some 
writers;  Loudon,  however,  says  they  are 
varieties  of  V.  odorata.  Of  the  double  kinds 
the  Neapolitan  (light  blue),  and  Maria  Louise 
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(dark  blue),  are  the  varieties  most  gen- 
erally cultivated.  Swanley  White,  and  sev- 
eral other  double  white  varieties,  are  also 
cultivated,  and  are  prized  more  for  their 
anomaly  than  for  their  intrlnsio  beauty.  Mad. 
Millet,  a  double  red  or  carmine-colored  va- 
riety, is  also  grown  to  some  extent,  on  account 
of  its  novel  and  unexpected  color.  Of  the 
single  sorts  the  Bussian,  Sch5nbrunn,  and 
the  Czar  are  the  best.  They  are  grown  in 
frames  and  in  green-houses  with  and  without 
artificial  heat.  Formerly  they  were  more 
grown  in  cold  frames  than  in  green-houses, 
but  many  of  the  growers  have  abandoned 
frames,  and  grow  them  in  small  houses,  giving 
only  sufficient  heat  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frost.  Some  grow  them  in  pots,  while  others 
plant  them  out  on  the  bench ;  each  way  has 
its  earnest  advocates,  and  either  way  will 
give  good  flowers,  largely  in  proportion  to  the 
care  given ;  and  there  is  no  plant  grown  that 
requires  more,  or  will  usually  better  repay 
that  which  is  given.  The  essential  in  Violet 
culture  is  a  strong  calcareous  soil,  one  that 
will  retain  moisture  without  becoming  sod- 
dened ;  a  low  temperature  (not  to  exceed  40^ 
at  night,  or  60^  during  the  day,  ventilating 
whenever  practicable)  without  bottom  heat, 
the  water  applied  without  wetting  the  foliage, 
and  the  plants  kept  clean  from  decayed  leaves 
and  runners.  With  these  attentions,  failures 
in  Violet  culture  will  be  rare,  without  them 
success  will  be  equally  rare.  Of  late  years, 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  the  Violet  has 
been  subject  to  a  disease,  a  spotting  and  yel- 
lowing of  the  leaves,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely destructive  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  cause  of  this  I  believe  to  be  from  the 
same  source  as  that  affecting  the  Bose,  Gar- 
nation,  and  many  other  kinds  of  plants  used 
for  forcing  in  winter,  namely,  that  the  con- 
tinued high  temperature  necessary  to  produce 
flowers  is  contrary  to  what  the  nature  of  these 
plants  demands — a  season  of  rest  in  winter; 
this  being  in  part  denied  them,  the  plants  are 
weakened  in  vitality  and  consequently  become 
more  or  less  a  prey  to  disease.  To  avert  that 
as  much  as  possible,  cuttings  should  be  taken 
from  the  runners  of  the  violets  in  October, 
rooted  and  kept  in  cold  frames  over  winter, 
which  gives  them  the  necessary  season  of 
rest,  and  planted  out  at  one  foot  apart  each 
way  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work  in  spring ;  by  midsummer  they  will  have 
started  to  grow  freely,  from  that  time  until 
the  middle  of  September  be  careful  that  all 
runners  are  pinched  off,  so  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  root  can  be  used  to  form  the 
crowns  for  flowering,  exactly  as  Strawberry 
runners  are  pinched  off  to  produce  fruit.  The 
plants  thus  prepared  for  flowering  about  the 
end  of  September  are  dug  up  with  balls  and 
potted  in  seven  or  eight-inch  pots,  or  planted 
in  flve  or  six  inches  of  soil  in  the  benches  of 
the  green-house  at  a  foot  apart.  Shade  and 
water  for  a  few  days  until  they  have  made 
young  roots,  after  which  give  all  the  ventila^ 
tion  possible  until  November.  The  numerous 
beautiful  varieties  of  ** bedding  Violets"  so 
much  used  and  admired  in  Britain,  where 
they  flower  profusely  all  summer,  originated 
in  a  cross  between  viola  cormUa,  a  native  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  T.  pyrola- 
Jtora  (hOea),  Introduced  from  Patagonia  in  1851. 
They  are  admirable  plants  for  spring  bedding. 
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but,  unfortunately,  will  not  stand  our  hot, 
dry  summers.  American  travelers  in  Europe 
import  tens  of  thousands  of  these  annually, 
only  to  be  disappointed  in  finding  that  they  are 
entirely  unsuited  to  our  hot,  dry  atmosphere. 
There  are  several  of  our  native  species  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  the  border,  particularly  where 
there  is  considerable  shade ;  the  best  of  these 
is  Viola  pedatat  or  Bird's-foot  Violet,  a  species 
that  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  nowhere  more  plentifully  than  what  is 
termed  the  Plains  of  Long  Island,  where,  in 
early  spring  may  be  seen  acres  of  ground  com- 
pletely covered  with  these  mauve-colored  flow- 
ers, sparingly  mixed  with  its  varieties,  with 
pure  white,  and  light  blue  with  purple  striped 
flowers.  This  species  improves  by  cultivation, 
and  can  be  removed  from  its  native  home 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  failure.  An 
important  feature  is  that  it  will  grow  cmy- 
where.  In  sun  or  shade,  preferring  a  light 
sandy  soil.  In  a  favorable  situation  the  flowers 
will  be  an  inch  across,  and  produced  in  such 
abundance  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed. 
Where  they  can  be  used  as  a  border  plant, 
they  are  very  effective.  The  species  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  a  florist's  or  as  a  gar- 
den flower  is  V.  tricolor  (the  Pansy  or  Heart's- 
ease,  which  see).  All  of  the  species  are 
interesting,  but  are  too  numerous  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed. 

Viper  Gknird.  A  name  given  to  Trichoeanthes 
anguina. 

Viper's  Bagloss.    See  Echium, 

Viper's  Grass.    See  Scorzonera. 

Virena.    Green. 

Virgatos.  Twiggy;  producing  many  weak 
branches,  slender,  straight  and  erect. 

Virgl'lia.  Lamarck  dedicated  this  genus  to 
the  poet  Virgil,  whose  "Oeorgics"  contain 
many  things  Interesting  to  botanists.  Nat. 
Ord.  Legwninowz, 

V.  capensia,  the  only  species  introduced,  is 
a  green-house  shrub  with  rosy-purple  flowers, 
introduced  from  South  Africa  In  1767.  It  is 
seldom  found  in  cultivation.  The  beautiful, 
hardy  tree  known  in  cultivation  as  V,  ItUea  or 
Yellow- wood  is  now  transferred  to  Cladrastia 
as  C,  Hndoria,  which  see. 

Virginian  Cowslip  or  Lungwort.  The  com- 
mon name  of  MertenMa  Virginicat  sometimes 
called  Pulmonaria  Virginicat  a  rather  pretty, 
herbaceous  plant,  occasionally  grown  in  the 
ornamental  border.    See  MertensicL 

Virginian  Creeper.  See  Ampdopsia  guin^fue- 
folia. 

Virginian  Date-Palm.    Dioftpyros  Virginiana, 

Virginian  Poke.     Phytolacca  decandra. 

Virginian  Silk.    Periploca  grcBca, 

Virginian  Snakeroot.    Aristolochia  aerpentaHa, 

Virginian  Spiderwort.    TradeacarUia  Virginica, 

Virginian  Stook.    See  McUcolmia, 

Virgin's  Bower.    See  Clematis  Virginiana. 

Virgin  Tree.    Saaaafraa  Parthenoxylon. 

Viridis.    Green. 

Visca'ria.  Bock  Lychnis.  From  viacua,  bird- 
lime ;  in  allusion  to  the  glutinous  stems  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  OaryophyUaoea. 

These  are  handsome,  hardy  annuals,  par« 
ticularly   V.  ocukUa,  whose  pretty  pink  and 
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purple  flowers  are  very  pleasing.  They  make 
the  best  appearance  when  sown  In  masses, 
which  may  be  done  in  April  and  May,  to 
afford  a  display  through  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this 
genus  are  now  included  in  Lychnis,  which 
see. 

Vifloid,  VlfloouB.  Olammy ;  sticky  from  a  tena- 
cious coating  or  secretion. 

Vi'somn.  Mistletoe.  From  viacue,  bird-lime; 
on  account  of  the  sticky  nature  of  the  ber- 
ries.   Nat.  Ord.  LaranthaceiB, 

We  copy  from  Mrs.  Loudon*s  ''Gardening 
for  Ladies  "  a  description  of  V.  cMmm :  **  This 
curious  parasite  can  hardly  be  called  orna- 
mental, though  it  may  be  sometimes  intro- 
duced with  effect  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity 
to  newly-planted  pleasure-grounds.  It  grows 
best  on  old  cankered  Apple  Trees,  but  it  may 
be  made  to  take  root  .on  even  a  young  tree, 
by  pressing  a  berry  on  a  crack  in  the  bark, 
and  then  tying  oiled  paper  over  it.  As,  how- 
ever, the  male  and  female  flowers  of  the 
Mistletoe  are  on  separate  plants,  the  berries 
are  not  always  fertile.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Mistletoe  grows  generally 
on  the  Oak,  as  it  is  extremely  rare  on  that 
tree  in  England.  *  Dr.  Bull,  in  a  paper  in  the 
*< Journal  of  Botany"  (li.  73),  mentions  only 
seven  authentic  instances  of  the  growth  of 
the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak  in  this  country' 
— Dr.  Masters.  It  is  found  most  commonly 
on  the  Apple  and  next  on  the  Hawthorn ;  it 
is  also  found  on  the  Lime,  the  Sycamore,  the 
Willow,  the  Poplar  and  the  Ash,  occasionally 
on  the  Cherry  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
on  Pines  and  Firs.  When  the  seeds  begin  to 
grow,  they  send  out  first  one  or  two  roots, 
which  ascend  for  a  short  time  and  then  turn 
back  to  the  bark,  on  which  they  fix  them- 
selves, like  the  sucker  of  an  insect.  The 
other  end  afterward  detaches  itself  from  the 
tree  and  becomes  leaves  and  shoots.  The 
roots  of  the  Mistletoe  descend  between  the 
bark  and  the  young  wood,  and  no  intimate 
union  takes  place  between  the  old  wood  of 
the  parasite  and  its  supporter.  The  wood  of 
the  Mistletoe  is  of  a  very  fine  pale  yellowish 
tinge,  and  it  is  as  hard  and  of  as  fine  a  grain 
as  box,  which  It  greatly  resembles,  while  that 
of  the  thorn  is  dark  brown."  The  never- 
lessening  demand  for  the  Mistletoe  for  use  at 
the  Christmas  Holidays  In  England  has  of 
late  years  Induced  nurserymen  to  begin  its 
cultivation  on  the  Apple,  which  is  now  done 
to  an  extent  that  keeps  the  **  boughs  "  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  English  steamers  often 
bring  over  a  supply  for  Christmas  in  New 
York,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  arrive  in  per- 
fection, the  berries,  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  plant,  having  mostly  dropped  off.  The 
American  Mistletoe,  or  False  Mistletoe,  is 
Phoradendron  flaveaoena,  common  in  New  Jer- 
aey,  southward  and  westward,  where  it  has 
in  many  instances  proved  destructive  to  the 
forest  trees  upon  which  it  fastens  itself. 
Though  not  bo  ornamental  as  the  English 
Mistletoe,  it  is  now  used  in  large  quantities 
during  the  holidays  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
See  I^ioradendran,  page  319. 

Vi'smia.  Wax-Tree.  Named  in  honor  of  M. 
de  Vimnp.,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon.  Nat.  Ord. 
HypericaoeeB, 
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A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  found  princi- 
pally in  tropical  America,  only  four  of  the 
species  being  found  in  western  tropical  Africa. 
They  have  four-sided  branches,  opposite,  often 
glandular,  dotted,  entire  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles,  or  cymes  of  yellow  or  greenish  flow- 
ers. V,  QviamensiSt  a  species  found  in  Quiana, 
Brazil,  Surinam  and  Mexico,  furnishes  the 
rosin  known  as  American  Gamboge  or  Gutta- 
Gum. 

Vi'anea.  Named  after  a  Lisbon  merchant  named 
T^sn«,  who  was  interested  in  botany.  Nat. 
Ord.  TematromiaceeB, 

V.  Moctmera,  the  only  recognized  species 
(so  named  by  LinneBus  on  account  of  the  fruit 
being  supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  been 
the  Mocan,  which  was  made  into  a  kind  of 
syrup  and  largely  employed  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands),  is  a  greea- 
house  shrub  with  the  habit  and  inflorescence 
of  JEurva,  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1816,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Vita'ceas.  A  small  natural  order,  nearly  allied 
to  Rhamnacea,  differing  slightly  in  their  flow- 
ers, but  more  in  their  habits.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  genus  Xeea,  they  are 
tall  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  anomalous 
structuro  of  their  wood.  Besides  the  great 
ffenus  Vitia,  this  order  includes  Oiaaus^  Ati^ie- 
K)p0i8,  Pteriaanthea  and  Leea. 

ViteUinus.  Dull  yellow,  just  turning  to  red; 
the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vl'tex.  From  vieo,  to  bind ;  in  allusion  to  the 
flexible  branches.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenacetB, 

A  genus  of  about  sixty  species  of  woody 
plants,  mostly  tropical,  a  few  reaching  as  far 
north  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  plants  of 
this  genus  are  very  aromatic,  and  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  some  of  the  species  are  used 
medicinally  In  India.  F.  Agwia-caaiua,  Chaste- 
tree,  with  long,  petiolate,  divided  leaves  and 
pale  lilac  flowers,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
species,  having  been  in  cultivation 'since  1670. 
It  is  hardy  in  the  Southern  States.  F.  M- 
foliata^  the  Indian  Wild  Pepper,  introduoed 
from  India  in  1739,  Is  also  in  cultivation. 
They  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Vi'tia.  Vine.  From  the  Celtic  fftM,  pro- 
nounced vid;  signifying  the  best  of  trees. 
Wine  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  gtein. 
Nat.  Ord.  VUatsecB. 

A  large  genus  comprising  over  two  hundred 
species  of  climbing  plants,  of  which  the  well- 
known  Grape-vine  is  the  most  important  rep- 
resentative. It  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  but  is  principally  found  In  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  the  majority  of  its  species 
being  natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  Asia 
to  as  far  north  as  Japan  and  North  America. 
"  The  Grape-vine,  V.  vim^era,  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Armenia.  Associated  with  the  Fig,  it  follows 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the 
Crimea.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  states  that  it 
grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  lower 
region  of  the  Caucasus;  in  the  north,  but 
more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  that 
chain;  in  Armenia,  and  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  he  adds: 
*  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  historical  tes- 
timony and  that  of  botanists  that  this  waa 
the  original  country  of  the  Vine.  But  no  spe- 
cies of  Yitis  is  wild  in  Europe.'  "—Treasury  of 
Botany. 
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Although  the  hardy  varieties  of  Grapes  do 
well  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  there 
are  few  sections,  with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  European  or  foreign  Vine 
does  well  In  the  open  air.  For  this  reason, 
the  only  certain  method  of  obtaining  these 
fine  varieties  in  perfection  is  by  the  use  of 
the  Gold  Grapery.  There  is  no  addition  to  a 
oountry  home  from  which  such  a  large 
amount  of  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  at  so 
small  an  outlay  as  from  a  Grapery  for  grow- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  foreign  Grapes. 
As  this  fruit  can  be  obtained  at  a  trifling 
original  outlay,  and  with  but  little  attention 
in  the  cultivation  aftt^rward,  we  will  briefly 
describe  the  methods  In  use  here,  which  are 
much  simpler  than  those  In  Europe,  from  our 
having  brighter  sunshine  during  the  summer 
months.  As  to  the  size  and  construction  of 
the  Vinery,  there  are  now  architects  in  every 
large  city  competent  to  give  plans.  For 
early  forcing,  or  perhaps  in  all  Graperies 
where  artificial  heat  Is  used,  the  "lean  to," 
as  It  Is  called,  is  preferable  facing  south  or 
southeast,  and  wherever  there  is  building, 
wall  or  perpendicular  rocic,  this  style  can  be 
oonstructed  very  cheaply ;  the  two-third  span 
green-house  (now  considered  the  best  model 
for  rose-forcing)  is  more  slghtlv  and  will 
answer  equally  well ;  while  for  Gold  Graperies, 
or  those  not  heated  artificially,  the  curvilinear 
or  span-roofed  is  the  best.  The  **  lean  to  *' 
or  "two-third  span"  may  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired  length, 
giving  a  length  of  rafter  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet.  The  general  width  for  a 
"curvilinear"  house  is  twenty-five  feet,  giv- 
ing about  fifteen  feet  of  a  rafter  on  each  side. 

The  formation  of  the  border  in  which  the 
Vines  ai*e  to  be  planted  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance ;  for  If  that  has  been  improperly 
made,  all  else,  no  matter  how  well  done,  will 
fall  to  accomplish  good  results.  The  outside 
border  for  the  Grapery  (and  for  Cold  Graperies 
that  is  all  that  is  required)  need  not  be  more 
than  one  and  a  half  feet  in  depth ;  and  the 
width,  to  begin  with,  need  not  be  more  than 
ten  feet,  though  twenty  feet  are  none  too 
much  for  the  necessities  of  the  roots  when  the 
Vines  have  attained  two  or  three  years* 
growth,  so  that  it  is  ]ust  as  well,  when  time 
will  permit,  to  malce  the  border  of  its  full 
width  at  once.  In  forming  the  border  the 
natural  ground  should  be  excavated  to  the 
required  depth  of  eighteen  Inches,  the  bottom 
having  a  fall  of  at  least  half  an  inch  to  the 
foot  from  the  front  wall  of  the  Grapery  to  the 
extremity  of  the  border,  where  a  drain  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  must  be  made  to  rapidly  carry 
off  the  water.  In  our  own  practice  we  prefer 
to  cover  the  bottom  over  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  cement,  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrnting 
into  the  cold  subsoil ;  though,  if  the  subsoil 
is  of  sand  or  gravel,  there  is  no  particular 
necessity  for  this.  An  excellent  compost  for 
the  formation  of  the  Vine  border  Is  made  by 
using  Bay  nine  parts  of  sod  taken  from  the 
surface  of  any  good  pasture  land ;  if  the  soil 
be  heavy,  however,  it  should  be  liberally 
mixed  with  lime  rubbish,  brick-bats,  or  any 
material  of  that  nature,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  too  heavy  and  sodden.  To  nine 
parts  of  such  compost  one-tenth  part  of 
broken  bones  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
through  It.    When  filling  the  excavation,  at  i 
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least  five  Inches  should  be  allowed  for  settling ; 
so  that,  if  the  excavation  is  eighteen  inches 
deep,  the  compost  should  be  filled  in  to  a 
depth  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Inches. 

Amateurs  planting  Graperies  commonly 
desire  to  start  with  Vines  that  are  two  or  three 
years'  old,  but  such  as  have  had  much  experi- 
ence with  stocking  new  Graperies,  know  that 
a  one-year-old  Vine  that  is  well  ripened,  bet- 
tiT  answers  the  purpose  than  those  of  greater 
age ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  Vine 
started  from  an  eye  in  February  or  March, 
and  planted  In  June,  will  not  by  September 
make  as  fine  a  cane  as  one  of  any  greater  age. 
As  such  Vines  are  not  veiy  easily  transport- 
able or  even  procurable  at  all  by  'beginners, 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  procure  well- 
grown  one-year-old  Vines  and  plant  them  in 
spring,  but  not  too  early — say  May  in  this 
latitude,  or  just  when  their  buds  are  begin- 
ning to  start  if  kept,  as  they  should  have  been, 
in  a  cool  place.  It  is  best  to  shake  the  soli 
from  the  ball  of  the  young  Vines  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots,  although  the  disentangle- 
ment or  spreading  of  the  roots,  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  by  some  attached,  is  of 
no  consequence.  In  planting,  the  roots  are 
set  outside,  drawing  the  tops  through  the 
apertures  formed  in  the  wall,  a  little  higher 
than  the  border  (if  there  is  one)  inside  the 
house. 

Only  a  single  shoot  is  allowed  to  grow,  and 
this  is  cut  back  in  November  or  December  to 
the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  or  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  If  desirable,  a 
bunch  or  two  may  be  taken  from  each  of  the 
Vines  the  second  year,  although  it  will  some- 
what weaken  them  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore 
preferable  to  repeat  the  same  operation  of 
growing  one  shoot  only  again  to  the  top  of  the 
rafter.  This  shoot  may  now  be  cut  back  to 
say  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  will  this 
year  (the  third  after  planting)  give  a  good 
crop,  which  is  taken  from  the  lateral  or  side 
shoots,  still  allowing  the  main  or  leading 
shoot,  as  before,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
rafter;  for  the  Vine  is  not  strong  enough  yet 
to  bear  fruit  the  whole  length  of  the  cane. 
The  fourth  year  after  planting  it  may  be  cut 
back  to  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  top,  and 
the  fifth  year  will  be  able  to  bear  a  full  crop 
the  entire  length  of  the  rafter,  which,  in  a 
house  of  twenty-five  feet,  span-roofed,  will  be 
about  sixteen  feet  long,  or  in  a  lean-to  of 
twenty  feet  wide,  about  twenty-five  feet.  The 
variety  best  fitted  for  the  Cold  Grapery  is  the 
Black  Hamburg.  In  a  house  requiring  twenty 
Vines  we  should  advise  twelve  Black  Ham- 
burg, and  the  balance  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  old  and  established  kinds: 
Boyal  Muscadine,  Buckland's  Sweet-Water, 
White  Frontignan,  Trentham  Black  and 
Charlesworth  Tokay. 

Protecting  the  Vines  in  Cold  Graperies  is  of 
great  benefit.  About  the  simplest  way  to  do 
so  is  to  run  a  board  along  eighteen  inches  or 
so  from  the  front  wall.  After  pruning  the 
Vines  (which  may  be  done  at  any  time  after 
they  drop  their  leaves),  they  are  to  be  taken 
down  from  the  wires  and  laid  down  between 
this  boarding  and  the  front  wall,  and  the 
space  entirely  filled  up  with  soil  or  sand. 
It  is  necessary,  though,  to  watch  that 
ground  mice  do  not  get  to  the  Vines,  as 
they   might    destroy  them    by   eating  the 
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bark.  We  bave  found  that  Vines  bo  cov- 
ered up  keep  admirably,  and  that  the  plan  Ib 
less  liable  to  draw  vermin  than  when  they  are 
covered  with  straw  or  hay.  They  are  usually 
covered  up  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  are  not  uncovered  or  otherwise  disturbed 
until  the  first  of  May,  when  they  are  lifted  up 
and  tied  to  the  wires,  which  are  one-sixteenth 
galvanized  iron,  and  run  across  the  rafters  fif- 
teen Inches  apart  and  fifteen  inches  from  the 
glass.  The  training  followed  is  what  is  called 
the  **spur"  system,  which  is  simply  to  allow 
one  cane  or  shoot  to  each  Vine  (planted  three 
or  four  feet  apart)  and  pruning  the  side-shoots 
or  "  bearing-wood"  annually  back  to  one  eye. 
In  the  summer  treatment  of  the  Cold  Grapery 
the  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
to  keep  the  Vines  in  perfect  health,  a  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  65^  at  night,  with  16^  or 
20^  higher  during  the  day,  is  always  necessary. 
Any  rapid  variation  downward  is  certain  to 
result  in  mildew.  The  fioorof  the  Grapery 
should  be  kept  sprinkled  with  water  at  all 
times,  unless  in  damp  weather,  from  the  time 
the  buds  Btart  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
except  during  the  period  the  vines  are  in 
flower,  when  It  should  be  dispensed  with  until 
the  fruit  is  set.  In  dry  weather,  copious 
watering  is  necessary  for  the  border  outside. 
The  summer  pruning  of  the  Grapery  consists 
simply  in  cutting  off  the  laterals,  or  side- 
shoots  which  start  from  where  the  leaf  joins 
the  stem,  to  one  leaf.  In  winter,  three  or  four 
inches  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  is  spread 
over  the  border,  and  over  that  six  inches  of 
leaves  or  litter;  this  is  raked  off  in  spring, 
and  the  manure  forked  in,  the  object  being  to 
feed  the  roots  from  the  top  of  the  border.  We 
are  so  much  impressed  with  the  advantage  of 
covering  up  the  Vines,  both  tops  and  roots, 
that  we  practice  it  even  with  the  hardy  varie- 
ties out  of  doors,  with  the  very  best  results, 
having  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  when 
covered  up  they  are  less  subject  to  mildew. 
All  plants  of  a  half-hardy  character  may  be 
kept  in  the  Ck>ld  Grapery,  such  as  Boses,  Pome- 
granates, Oranges,  Grape  Myrtles,  Pampas 
Grass,  Tritomas,  Carnations,  etc.,  care  being 
taken  that  the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  are 
planted  are  plunged  in  leaves,  tan,  or  some 
such  substance,  so  that  the  roots  do  not 
freeze.  The  Cold  Grapery  makes  an  excellent 
poultry-house  in  winter,  only,  if  put  to  that 
use,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  buried  Vines 
are  secure  against  the  scratehing  of  the  hens. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Grapery  for  forc- 
ing by  artificial  heat,  the  best  plan  is  the  * 'lean- 
to"  style,  previously  described.  This  should 
fac^  the  south,  or  southeast,  so  that  it  will 
get  all  the  sunlight  possible  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months,  for  forcing  is  often 
begun  in  ^December  and  January,  so  as  to  have 
the  fruit  ripe  in  April  and  May.  A  skillful 
grower  will  usually  ripen  his  crops  in  four 
months  or  a  little  more,  but  not  all  kinds 
alike,  as  some  naturally  ripen  earlier  than 
others  with  precisely  the  same  treatment.  In 
forcing  Grapes,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  bor- 
der outoide  covered  up  with  leaves  or  manure 
of  Bufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  frost  getting 
to  the  roots ;  as,  if  heat  is  applied  inside  to 
the  Vines  while  the  roote  are  frozen,  it  will 
injure  them  seriously.  When  Vines  are  started 
to  force  venr  early,  say  January  1st,  sufficient 
covering  of  manure   and  leaves   should   be 
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placed  on  the  border  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  to  at  least  60^,  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obti^ed.  If  started  five  or  six 
weeks  later,  so  much  covering  would  not  be 
necessary.  No  matter  at  what  season  the 
Grapery  is  started,  the  temperature  to  begin 
with,  say  for  the  first  three  weeks,  should  not 
exceed  fifty  degrees  at  night,  with  the  usual 
day  temperature  of  10^  to  15^  higher,  increas- 
ing gradually  until  the  buds  begin  to  be  devel- 
oped, which  will  be  from  five  to  six  weeks,  to 
a  temperature  of  65^  at  night,  with  15^  higher 
in  the  daytime.  In  another  four  or  five  weeks 
the  fruit  will  be  set,  when  the  temperature 
may  run  from  70°  to  75<>  at  night,  with  the  10«> 
to  16°  higher  during  the  day.  When  the 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  it  is 
indispensable  to  thin  nearly  half  of  them  out 
with  the  Grape  scissors,  else  they  will  not 
attain  half  their  size,  and  the  bunches  will  be 
so  compact  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  detach 
the  berries  without  mashing  them.  Inex- 
perienced Grape-growers  almost  invariably 
err  In  leaving  the  berries  too  thick  on  the 
bunch,  and  often,  also,  too  many  bunches  on 
the  Vines,  which  not  only  results  in  the  fruit 
being  inferior  in  quality,  but  no  more  weight 
even  is  obtained.  In  regard  to  kinds  to  pliuit, 
we  should  here,  as  in  the  Cold  Grapery,  choose 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
next  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Maddresfleld 
Court  Muscat,  and  then  Trentham  Black,  Mus- 
cat Hamburg,  Golden  Champion,  GrosColman, 
Barbarossa  and  Lady  Downes*  for  late,  Chas- 
selas  de  Fountainbleau  for  early.  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan,  Alicante,  and  similar  good  kinds.  For 
market.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria are  found  to  be  the  most  profiteble. 

If  proper  attention  has  been  given  in  forcing 
the  Grapery  to  the  right  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture ana  moisture,  there  should  be  no  mildew; 
but  as  a  preventive  in.  case  of  accidents,  it  is 
safest,  as  soon  as  firing  begins,  to  paint  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  or  Un- 
seed oil  and  sulphur.  The  pipes,  when  heated, 
evaporate  the  sulphur  fumes,  which  are  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  germs  of  mildew,  and  also 
Bed  Spider,  which  sometimes  infests  vineries 
kept  at  a  high  temperature.  (See  Insecte.) 
Accldente  often  occur  by  leaving  the  water  in 
the  pipes  In  the  Graperies  at  the  season  they 
are  resting  and  exposed  to  frost,  which  is 
often  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  water,  which, 
expanding,  bursts  the  pipes.  It  is  always 
safest  not  to  wait  until  fall  to  empty  them, 
but  to  do  so  as  soon  as  firing  is  stopped  In  the 
spring  and  summer.  It  is  often  customary, 
after  pruning  the  Vines,  to  peel  the  loose  bark 
from  the  canes  and  wash  them  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lime,  to  destroy  insects ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  in  our  opinion, 
if  the  practice  of  burying  up  the  stems  in  the 
soil  is  resorted  to,  as  described  In  our  instruo- 
tlons  for  the  Cold  Grapery.  We  have  resorted 
to  this  practice  for  many  years,  and  though 
we  have  never  either  peeled  off  the  rough  baurk 
or  washed  them,  we  have  never  been  Rubied 
with  insects  of  any  kind. 

Vitia  labruaca  and  V.  wlpina,  the  wild 
Grapes  of  our  own  country,  are  quite  dis- 
tinct species  from  the  wine  Grape  of  Europe, 
being  usuidly  much  stronger  in  their  growth 
with  larger  and  more  leathery  foliage,  and. 
In  their  native  state,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odor 
or  fiavor  and  more  or  less  hardness  of  pulp 
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These  traits  are  rapidly  disappearing  under 
cultivation,  and  now  the  better  varieties  of 
the  native  Grapes  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  fruits,  and  the  vineyard  culture  of 
the  Grape  is  fast  assuming  a  chief  place 
among  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
not  alone  for  food,  but  for  wine.  Just  now 
the  subject  of  wine  has  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance for  the  American  vineyardist.  The 
Phylloxera  having  destroyed  in  some  cases, 
and  materially  injured  in  others,  some  of 
the  mo4t  noted  vineyards  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  France,  real  wine  has  become  rare, 
except  in  some  old  cellars,  where  it  has  been 
stored  for  years.  To  keep  up  the  supply 
resort  has  been  had  to  fictitious  wines  of  all 
descriptions,  and  adulterations  of  a  very 
hurtful  nature  have  been  practiced  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  French  government  has 
lately  interfered  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  American  vineyardist  shall  now 
step  forward  and  supply  the  home  maricet 
with  purCy  high  claaa  wines,  he  will  not  only 
be  able  to  retain  it,  but  also  find  a  foreign 
market  for  all  not  wan  ed  at  home.  The 
Grape  should  be  regarded  as  an  article  of 
food  rather  than  a  luxury,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  regarded  in  that  light; 
and  there  need  be  no  fear,  with  our  rapidly 
increasing  population,  that  the  demand  will 
not  always  be  in  advance  of  the  supply.  That 
many  portions  of  the  country  are  suited  to 
the  successful  culture  of  the  Grape  is  abund- 
antly shown  by  the  vineyards  already  estab- 
lished ;  in  fact,  there  are  but  few  States  in  the 
Union  where  some  one  variety  of  the  Grape 
may  not  be  profitably  grown,  and  even  unfa- 
vorable localities  may  often  be  made  to  yield 
a  supply  for  the  family,  by  affording  the  vines 
a  little  protection  above  ground  and  proper 
drainage  beneath. 

The  following  general  directions  may  be  of 
service  to  many :  For  more  detailed  instruc- 
tions we  would  refer  to  I>owning's  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  to  the  excellent 
works  of  Fuller  or  Hussman  on  this  subject 
Grapes  can  be  grown  in  any  soil  provided  it 
is  well  drained  and  in  good  condition.  For  a 
vineyard  a  strong,  loamy  or  gravelly  soil  is 
preferable,  and  a  warm,  sunny,  open  exposure 
is  indispensable.  One  or  two  j'ears*  old  Vines 
are  the  most  satisfactory  and  may  be  planted 
in  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart  and  four  to 
eight  feet  in  the  row  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  Vine,  whether  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  like 
the  Concord,  or  a  short-jointed  grower  like 
the  Delaware.  When  planted  they  should  be 
out  back,  leaving  only  two  or  three  eyes  or 
buds.  For  vineyard  culture  the  long,  re- 
newal system  is  most  practiced;  by  it  the 
Vine  the  first  year  is  permitted  to  make  but 
one  leading  shoot,  all  the  other  buds  or  eyes 
being  rubbed  off  leaving  only  the  strongest, 
which  should  be  trained  perpendicularly  to  a 
stake  the  first  year.  The  second  year  this 
cane  is  cut  down  again  to  two  eyes,  and  these 
are  grown  to  two  long  canes.  The  third  year 
one  of  those  canes  is  cut  down  to  two  buds 
and  the  other  to  four  buds,  the  former  being 
permitted  to  make  two  good  long,  stout, 
canes  and  the  latter  to  produce  about  four  or 
six  clusters  of  fruit,  all  the  ground  shoots 
being  rubbed  away.  These  two  canes  are 
allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  they  will  and  are 
trained  upright,  the  other  on  wiiich  the  fruit 
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is  grown  is  trained  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  when  it  has  set  its  fruit  is 
stopped  bctck  by  pinching  three  or  four 
leaves  beyond  the  fruit.  The  following  season 
or  fourth  year,  the  fruiting  cane  of  this  year 
is  cut  down  to  two  buds  and  the  two  canes  of 
this  year's  growth  are  cut  to  four  or  more 
buds  for  fruit  bearing  and  trained  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  each  way,  the  two  buds 
on  the  bearing  cane  of  last  year  make  canes 
for  the  succeeding  year's  bearing. 

In  the  garden  culture  of  the  Grape  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  secure  a  perfectly  open,  sunny 
exposure,  for  although  it  will  make  vigorous 
growths  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  buildings,  yet 
the  crop  will  be  poor  and  flavorless  and  the 
Vines  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  mildew.  The 
system  of  piniuing  and  training  pursued  in  the 
garden  is  the  upright  or  spur  method.  The 
first  season's  growth  is  cut  back  to  two  buds 
and  the  following  season  the  two  shoots  pro- 
duced are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal 
position  and  fastened  each  way  to  the  lower 
horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis,  being  shortened 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
root.  These  will  form  the  base  from  wiiich  to 
start  the  upright  shoots,  which  form  the  per- 
manent fruiting  canes,  and  should  be  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  follow- 
ing season  a  crop  of  lateral  shoots  will  be 
produced  from  the  upright  leadei*s  which  may 
be  allowed  to  bear  from  one  to  three  bunches 
upon  each.  Afterwards  it  is  only  necessary 
at  the  pruning  season  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots  or  fruit-spurs  an  inch  or  so  long  and 
a  new  fruit-producing  lateral  will  annually 
supply  its  place,  to  be  again  cut  out  at  the 
winter's  pruning.  Though  this  system  gives 
the  largest  crops  and  is  the  most  generally 
practiced,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the 
renewal  system  always  yields  the  largest  and 
finest  fruit.  If  the  vine  is  fuUy  exposed  to  the 
8un  it  will  require  very  little  summer  pioining ; 
in  fact  none,  except  stopping  the  young 
shoots  three  joints  beyond  the  furthest  bunch 
of  Grapes  at  midsummer,  for  the  leaves  being 
intended  by  Nature  to  elaborate  the  sap  the 
more  we  can  retain  of  them,  the  larger  and 
higher-flavored  will  be  the  fruit;  careful  ex- 
periments having  proved  that  there  is  no 
more  successful  mode  of  impoverishing  the 
crop  of  fruit  than  that  of  pulling  off  the 
leaves. 

Although  Grape-vines  are  hardy  in  nearly 
all  sections,  yet  in  any  locality  where  the 
thermometer  falls  to  zero  it  is  beneficial  to 
lay  them  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  cover 
them  up  with  rough  litter  before  the  approach 
of  severe  weather  in  winter,  allowing  it  to 
remadn  on  in  spring  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  when  the  Vines  are  uncovered  and  tied 
up  to  the  trellis  or  stake.  If  covered  in  this 
way  they  should  be  pruned  before  being  laid 
down.  Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time 
from  November  to  March.  It  is  a  common 
belief  that  Grape-vines  should  be  pruned  only 
at  certain  seasons.  Tiie  weather  must  not 
be  too  cold,  otherwise  it  is  supposed  they  may 
be  injured  if  then  pruned.  Again,  they  must 
not  be  pruned  late  in  the  spring,  else  the  sap 
oozing  from  the  cuts  may  bleed  them  to 
death.  Let  me  say  that  both  these  notions 
are  utter  nonsense.  The  pruning  of  any  tree 
or  vine  in  the  coldest  weather  cannot  possibly 
injure  it,  and  the  "bleeding"  or  running  of 
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the  sap  after  any  ordinary  pruning  can  no 
more  hurt  the  Vine  than  the  blood  flowing 
from  a  pin  scratch  would  weaken  a  healthy 
man.  This  method  of  covering  up  the  Grape- 
vine U  not  commonly  practiced,  but  we  are 
satisfled  that  in  exposed  positions  it  is  well 
worth  the  trouble.  I  iiave  practiced  it  with 
Vines  now  over  twenty  years  old,  embracing 
some  twenty  varieties.  My  soil  is  a  sti£f  clay, 
very  unsuitable  for  the  Grape;  yet  these 
Vines  have  kept  clear  of  mildew  when  my 
neighbor's  Vines,  a  few  hundred  yards  off, 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  it.  I  have 
long  believed  that  intense  cold  is  hurtful  to 
even  such  plants  as  we  call  hardy,  but  the 
wonderful  vigor  of  these  old  Vines  seems 
good  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  our  method 
of  treatment.  The  litter  used  in  covering 
(which  has  become  well  rotted  bv  spring)  is 
spread  over  the  border,  acting  both  as  a  sum- 
mer mulch  and  fertilizer. 

DjHBAflBfl.  The  Mildew  and  Black  Bot  are 
diseases  which  most  aiTect  the  success  of 
grape  culture  in  this  country.  For  the  for- 
mer sulphur  is  the  best  remedy,  applied  while 
the  leaves  are  wet.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  ap- 
plied by  a  bellows  made  for  the  purpose. 
Experiments  made  during  the  past  few  years 
with  preparations  of  copper-sulphate  for  the 
prevention  of  Mildew  have  seemed  to  indicate 
that  these  mixtures  were  also  antidotes  for 
Black  Bot.  The  preparation  considered  the 
best  is  what  is  known  as  the  Bordeaux  mixt- 
ure. (See  Insecticides.)  This  mixture  should 
be  sprayed  on  the  vines  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  during  the  summer.  This 
can  be  done  with  any  of  the  force-pumps  with 
a  nozzle  that  delivers  the  liquid  in  the  form 
of  mist.  Many  enclose  the  best  dusters  of 
all  their  grapes  in  paper  bags  to  preserve 
them  from  the  spores  of  the  Black  Kot,  and 
state  that  it  is  very  efficacious.  These  spores 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they  float 
about  in  the  air,  and  lodging  on  the  skin  of 
the  grape,  are  ready  to  germinate  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture. To  prevent  their  coming  in  contact 
with  the  grapes,  the  clusters  are  enclosed  in 
paper  bags,  the  mouth  reaching  over  the  cane, 
lolded  and  secured  with  a  pin.  This  method 
also  secures  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of 
bees,  wasps,  etc.,  which  are  often  very  de- 
structive. 

Vabibthb.  There  are  bo  many  really  good 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  many  of  them 
succeeding  better  in  some  localities  than  In 
others,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection 
of  a  few  of  the  best  sorts.  For  hardiness, 
delicious  flavor  and  size  of  fruit  we  consider 
the  following  the  best  in  their  respective  col- 
ors. (For  description  see  nursery  catalogues.) 

White.  Niagara,  Moore's  Diamond,  Sa- 
lem, Martha  and  Duchess.  Bed. — Brighton, 
Delaware,  Agawam  (Bodgers*  No.  1^  and 
Wyoming  Bed.  BIiACK. — Worden,  Moore's 
Early,  Concord,  Merrimao  and  Wilder  (Bod- 
gers No.  9). 

The  varieties  named  in  this  list  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  have  fruit  in  succes- 
sion from  August  to  October,  and,  besides,  to 
have  a  selection  of  such  colors  as  will  be  most 
desirable  when  dished  on  the  table,  which,  in 
the  great  variety  of  shades  which  we  now 
have  in  this  delicious  fruit,  makes  a  most 
beautiful  ornament. 
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Propagation  of  the  Grape  is  done  by  nur- 
serymen in  green-houses  similar  to  that  used 
for  propagating  florists'  plants;  but  most  of 
the  varieties  can  be  grown  with  fair  success 
by  cuttings  in  the  open  air.  The  cuttings 
(made  from  the  young,  well-ripened  shoots  of 
the  previous  year's  growth)  may  be  made 
with  two  or  three  buds  or  eyes,  planted  in 
rows,  say  one  foot  apart  and  three  inches  be- 
tween the  cuttings,  and  set  so  that  the  top 
eye  or  bud  only  is  above  ground.  The  situa- 
tion where  the  cuttings  are  placed  should  be 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  soil  rich  and 
deep,  and  of  sandy  or  light  character.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  cutting  is  well  firmed 
in  the  soil;  and  if  sawdust  or  some  other 
non-conducting  material  is  sifted  over  them 
(covering  all  up  but  the  buds),  success  will  be 
greater,  as  this  will  prevent  the  sun  from 
baking  and  drying  up  the  soil.  The  cuttings 
may  be  made  from  the  prunings  at  any  time 
during  winter,  and  kept  in  a  damp  cellar  or 
buried  outside  in  sand  until  planted  in  the 
cutting-bed  in  the  spring. 

Vitta.  VittaB.  The  oil  tubes  of  the  fruit  of  the 
UmheUtfetw. 

Vitta'ria.  From  vitto,  a  riband;  alluding  to 
the  narrow  fronds.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ferns 
having  grass-like  subcoriaceous  fronds  with 
free  veins.  They  are  very  interesting  plants, 
though  not  of  much  signiflcance  except  In  a 
botanical  collection. 

Vittate.    Striped  length-wise. 

Vivia'na.  Named  in  honor  of  Domenico  Viviana, 
a  professor  and  botanist  of  Genoa.  Nat.  Ord. 
OeranicuxcB. 

A  genus  of  undershrubs  and  herbs,  natives 
of  South  America.  They  have  opposite  ovat« 
leaves,  covered  with  white  down  on  the  under 
surface,  and  bearing  white,  pink  or  purple 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  They  are  pretty 
green-house  plants  but  are  not  often  seen  in 
cultivation. 

Viviparous.  Bearing  young  plants  in  the  place 
of  flowers  or  seeds. 

Voohy'sia.  Vochy  is  the  Guiana  name  of  V. 
Quianensia;  sometimes  spelled  Vochiaia,  Nat. 
Ord.  VochyBuicecR. 

A  genus  of  generally  tall  trees,  natives  of 
Brazil,  Gutana,  Eastern  Peru  and  New  Gren- 
ada, the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in 
highly  ornamental  panicles  and  are  generally 
of  a  yellow  or  bright  orange  color.  When  in 
bloom  they  present  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
accompanied  by  a  penetrating,  often  violet- 
like  odor.  V,  Quianensia  and  V.  tomentoaa  are 
in  cultivation  and  are  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood. 

Vochysia'cead.  (VochyacecB.)  A  small  natural 
order  of  trees  or  climbing  shrubs,  often  of 
great  beauty,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and 
yellow,  white,  pink  or  purple  fiowers  (usually 
very  showy)  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Little  is  known  of  the  properties  of  these 
trees,  beyond  the  hardness  of  the  timber 
which  some  of  them  supply,  and  the  position 
of  the  order  in  the  Natural  system  is  as  yet 
unsettled. 

Volkame'ria.  Named  for  J.  O.  FoUcamer,  a 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenaoetB. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Clerodmdron^ 
but  is  botanically  distinguished  from  it.    The 
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two  best  authenticated  speoies  are  V.  cLciUeata 
and  V.  AcarMana  from  Nubia.  They  Buooeed 
well  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  and  are  increased  by  cuttings.  Syn. 
Ckrodendrtm. 

Vdlabilis.     Twisting  or  twining  round  some 
other  body. 

Volute.    Boiled  up  la  any  way. 

Voy'ria.    From  Voyra,  the  name  of  a  species  in 
Ouiana.    Nat.  Ord.  Oentianacea. 

A  genus  of  tropical  American  plants  con- 
necting GentianacetB  with  OrolKuuinaceis,  inas- 
much as  the  species  are  parasitical  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have  only  minute, 
scale-like  leaves.  The  tuberous  roots  of  V. 
voeea  are  of  a  reddish  color  externally  and 
white  within,  they  are  baked  and  eaten  in 
Ouiana  like  Potatoes. 
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Vxie'aia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr,  W.  ds  Vrieae, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Nat.  Ord.  BnmeliacetB. 

This  genus  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are 
but  few  species,  the  most  interesting  being 
V.  speciosa  (syn.  TiJIlimd&iaspUndeiM)^  a  native 
of  Brazil.  The  beauty  of  this  species  consists 
in  the  tall  spike  of  brilliant  scarlet  bracts, 
from  which  the  flowers  are  produced.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  quite  transient,  but 
the  rich  color  of  the  bracts  continues  a  long 
time.  The  plant  has  the  general  appearance 
of  the  BiUbergUh  and  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment. Introduced  in  1844.  This  genus  is  now 
included  under  Tillandsia  by  some  authors. 

Vulnerary.    Useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Vtdvlform.    Like  a  deft,  with  projecting  edges. 
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Waahoo  or  Burning  Bosh.    Ewmymue  atro- 
pyrpureus. 

'Waohendo'rfla.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  E, 
Wackendorfj  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
HannodoracetB, 

A  small  genus  of  Oape  plants,  usually  of- 
fered in  seedsmen's  catalogues  as  bulbs,  more 
from  their  Ixia-like  flowera  than  the  shape  of 
their  roots.  They  all  have  rhizomes  or  un- 
derground stems,  in  the  scales  of  which  buds, 
like  little  bulbs,  form,  bv  which,  when  de- 
tached, some  of  the  species  are  propagated. 
The  flowers  are  vellow  or  violet,  scattered  on 
slender  scapes  about  a  foot  high.  The  species 
are  nearly  evergreen,  but  not  hardy.  They 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  which  should  be 
large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  allowed  a 
partial  rest  soon  after  flowering,  which  is  in 
midsummer.  Introduced  in  1770.  Syn.  P^i- 
Umia. 

"Wahlenbe'rgla.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr,  George 
WcMenberg,  author  of  **  Flora  Lapponica," 
etc.    Nat.  Ord.  CamptmulacecB, 

This  genus  consists  of  hardy  annuals  and 
perennials,  witti  a  few  tender  annuals.  They 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Like  the  whole  of  the  order,  these  are  very 
pretty  plants.  The  herbaceous  perennial 
species,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  w,  grandU 
JUnUf  of  which  there  are  white  and  blue  vari- 
eties, are  very  handsome.  Seed  sown  in  June 
will  give  flne  flowering  plants  the  next  sea- 
son. The  annuals  should  be  raised  in  heat  in 
the  spring,  and  planted  out  when  danger  from 
frost  is  passed.    Introduced  in  1816. 

TVai'tzia.  In  honor  of  F.  A.  C.  Watte,  an 
Eastern  traveler.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaitcB, 

A  genus  of  showy  **  everlasting  flowers," 
ail  of  which  are  half-hardy,  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  and  bearing  beautiful  pink 
or  yellow  flowers.  Natives  of  Australia,  and 
requiring  a  warm  soil  and  situation  for  their 
perfect  development. 

Wake  Robin.  A  common  name  for  TriUium 
eermnum^  also  for  Arum  macukUnun. 


Waldatel'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Count  von 
Waldstein,  a  German  botanist  and  author.  A 
small  genus  of  Boaacece,  comprised  of  four 
species  of  hardy,  creeping,  perennial  plants, 
with  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  Poteutillas. 
The  leaves  are  palmately  divided,  and  the 
flowers  yellow  in  terminal  corymbs.  They 
are  natives  of  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
northern  Asia  and  America,  and  are  rather 
pretty  plants,  thriving  in  ordinary  soil.  W. 
fragarioidea  (Barren  Strawberry)  is  common 
on  the  Alleghanies.  Syns.  JkiUbarda  and  Co- 
maropsia. 

Walking-Fem.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Lyoopodiwn  aiopeeu/roidea. 

TVaUdng-Leaf  or  VTalldng-Fem.  A  common 
name  for  Camptoaorus  rhizophyUua, 

"Walks.  It  was  Downing,  we  believe,  who  laid 
down  the  common-sense  rule,  that  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  walks  or  drives  in  the  garden  or 
pleasure-ground,  there  **  never  should  be  any 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  unless  for  some 
real  or  apparent  cause."  So,  if  curved  lines 
are  desired,  trees,  rock,  buildings  or  mounds 
must  be  placed  at  the  bend  or  curve,  as  a 
reason  for  goinff  round  such  obstacles.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  necessity  for  this  rule,  let 
him  observe  the  effect  produced  on  level 
ground,  where  a  line  runs  in  corkscrew  fash- 
ion, as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  space  between 
the  house  and  the  street.  The  absurdity  is 
apparent,  for  no  matter  what  leisure  one  may 
have,  to  be  compelled  to  go  a  roundabout  way 
to  reach  a  point  where  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  or  necessity  for  it,  is  certain  to  grate 
on  the  senses ;  yet  ridiculous  as  this  is,  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  as  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing notion  that  such  walks  or  drives  must 
be  curved  lines  (the  curve  being  the  line  of 
beauty),  whether  the  necessities,  natural  or 
artiflcially  formed  for  such  lines,  are  present 
or  not.  Often  the  formation  of  new  grounds 
is  totally  ruined  in  this  way.  The  proprietor, 
entlrelv  ignorant  of  what  is  wanted,  places 
himseli  in  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  gar- 
dener, who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
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strictly  belongs  to  the  trained  landscape  en- 
gineer. As  well  might  he  expect  the  average 
bricklayer,  working  for  two  or  three  dollars 
per  day,  to  plan  and  supervise  the  erection  of 
his  dwelling-house  as  the  average  gardener, 
to  whom  he  pays  $50  or  $60  a  montti,  to  lay 
out  his  carria^ge  drives  and  lawn ;  for  the  one 
is  oftentimes  equally  as  much  a  matter  of 
taste  and  skill  as  the  other.  In  suburban 
residences,  where  the  house  is  not  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  street,  a  drive 
is  best  made  by  having  an  entrance  at  each 
side  of  the  lot,  so  that  the  carriage  can  enter 
at  one  gate  and  go  out  at  the  other,  presuming 
that  the  width  of  the  ground  is  600  feet,  and 
the  distance  from  the  street  to  the  front  door  is 
150  feet.  Then  the  foot-walk  should  be  in  a 
straight  line  direct  from  the  street  to  the  front 
door.  The  width  of  the  roads  or  walks  must  be 
governed  by  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  For 
the  carriage-way  the  width  should  not  be  less 
than  ten  feet,  and  for  foot-walks  five  feet. 
Often  gardens  of  considerable  pretensions 
have  the  walks  not  more  than  three  feet  wide, 
where  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  two  persons 
to  walk  abreast  without  getting  their  dresses 
torn  or  faces  scratched  by  overhanging 
branches.  Of  course,  it  is  another  matter 
when  the  garden  plot  Is  limited  to  the  width 
of  a  city  lot  (25  or  oO  feet),  then  such  economy 
of  space  is  perfectly  excusable.  The  character 
of  the  soil  must  in  a  great  measura  determine 
the  manner  of  making  the  walk  or  road.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  that,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  unpaved  streets  in  some  districts  remain 
next  to  impassible  for  many  hours,  while  in 
others,  after  the  same  amount  of  rainfall,  they 
are  comparatively  dry.  This  is  entirely  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which,  if  gravelly 
or  sandy,  will  quickly  allow  the  water  to  pass 
off;  if,  however,  the  subsoil  is  of  clay,  then 
provision  must  be  made  for  ample  drainage, 
else,  no  matter  of  what  material  the  walk  or 
road  is  composed,  unless  the  water  passes 
through  it  or  off  it  rapidly,  it  will  never  be 
satisfactory. 

Wall-Cress.    The  genus  Arabis. 

Wall  Fern.    Polypodium  vulgare. 

Wall  Flower.    See  Cheiranthua. 
Fairy.    Eryaimum  pumilum. 
AVestem.    £dry8imum  Arkanaanum, 
Alpine.    Erysimum  ochroleucum. 

Walli'chia.  Named  after  Dr.  Nathaniel  WdUich, 
Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Gardt^n,  Cal- 
cutta, and  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
Indian  plants.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmacetB, 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf,  tufted,  stove-house 
palms,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  W.  caryo- 
toidea  and  W.  denaiflara  Are  both  in  cultivation, 
and  require  a  strong,  rich  soil  and  a  warm, 
moist  temperature.  They  are  incrcHsed  by 
seeds  when  procurable,  or  by  gradually  sepa- 
rating the  suckers  so  as  to  allow  them  to  make 
sufficient  root  before  they  are  quite  detached. 

Wall-Pennyw^ort.  A  common  name  for  Coty- 
ledon umbiUicua. 

Wall-Pepper.    A  name  given  to  Sedum  acre. 

Wall-Rue.  The  popular  name  of  AapUnium 
Ruta-mwraria. 

Walnut.    The  common  name  of  Juglana  regia. 

^7alnut.    Black.    Juglana  nigra. 

Wanderini;  Jevir.    A  common  name  for  Tradea- 
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cantia  zebrina  (see  Skbrina) ;  also  applied  to 
Saxifraga  aarmenloaa. 

Wanghee,  Wliaxigee.  The  names  given  to  some 
Eastern  canes;  species  of  PhyUoatachya^  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  for  tlie  manufacture 
of  walking-sticks. 

Waratah.    See  Telopia  apedoaaimoH, 

Wardian  Case.  This  is  a  neat  contrivance, 
used  for  such  plants  as  require  a  moist,  still 
atmosphere,  such  as  Ferns,  Mosses,  the 
so-called  ** insect-eating"  plants,  as  Nepen- 
thea,  Sarra^seniaa,  Dioncsaa,  etc.,  or  tropical 
plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves, 
us  Dra^wnaSf  Orotona,  Marantaa.  Cakuimma, 
etc.  The  Wardian  Case  has  a  base  or  tray 
made  of  Black  Walnut,  Oak  or  other  ornamen- 
tal wood  about  six  inches  deep  and  lined  with 
zinc,  and  glass  sides  and  hinged  top ;  or  the 
tray  is  made  of  terra  cotta  or  other  earthen- 
ware. They  are  made  of  various  sizes,  the 
average,  however,  being  about  twenty-four 
inches  long  and  sixteen  inches  in  widtii  and 
height.  They  should  be  elevated  on  a  stand 
to  a  height  that  will  allow  its  contents  to  be 
best  seen,  as  the  plants  used  for  that  purpose 
should  be  such  as  will  bear  the  closest  inspec- 
tion for  richness  of  shading  or  curious  con- 
struction of  leaves.  When  the  Wardian  Case 
is  first  filled  with  plants,  it  should  be  given 
water  sufficient  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
soil,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  soil  too  wet. 
The  top  of  the  case  is  hinged,  so  that  it  can 
be  lifted  to  allow  the  escape  of  moisture, 
which,  when  in  excess  when  the  case  is  closed, 
will  be  known  bv  its  trickling  down  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  Usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  lid  an  inch  or  so  every  day  or  two  to 
keep  the  glass  free  from  this  moisture ;  and 
no  ventilation  is  necessary  except  to  get  rid 
of  this  excess,  as  the  closer  it  is  kept  the 
better  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  peculiar 
class  of  plants  suited  for  it.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  Wardian  Case  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  the  tallest  and 
most  conspicuous  being  in  the  centre,  with 
the  smallest  towards  the  edges,  vai-ying  the 
interest  on  all  sides  of  it  by  contrasting  the 
different  colorings  and  forms  of  the  leaves. 
The  Wardian  Case  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  it  does  not  get  the  direct  sun- 
light. The  plants  with  which  it  is  usually 
filled  are  natives  of  shadv  woods  or  marshes, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  winds  and  in 
partial  shade,  and  the  nearer  their  natural 
condition  can  be  imitated  in  the  Wardian  Case 
the  better.  Ferneries,  so  called,  require  sub- 
stantially the  same  character  of  plants  and 
the  same  treatment,  the  only  real  difference 
being  that  they  are  round,  and  the  glass 
covering  is  what  is  known  as  a  bell  glass. 

Wa'rrea.  Named  after  F.  Warre,  a  botanical 
collector.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea, 

A  small  genus  of  Orchids  from  Central  and 
South  America,  resembling  MaxHUtria.  They 
are  of  neat  habit,  and  produce  their  showy 
flowers  freely.  W.  cyanea  is  remarkable  for 
the  deep  blue  color  of  its  lip,  pure  blue  being 
rarely  found  among  Orchids.  This  genus 
succeeds  best  in  pots  in  leaf-mould  and  sphag- 
num moss.  Thev  require  no  rest,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  moderately  warm  house. 

WarssBewioze'lla.  A  genus  of  OrchidaeetB^  now 
included  under  Zygt^etakm, 
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Waflliingto'iila«  The  generic  name  now  adopted 
by  some  botanists  for  two  species  of  Cali- 
fornia n  Palms,  W.j/U\fera  and  w.  rolmata.  Tlie 
former  is  known  in  cultivation  as  Brahea  and 
Ptitchardia  filamentosa, 

'WaBhlngton  Thorn.  A  common  name  for  Ora- 
Usgua  cordcUOt  found  from  Virginia  soutiiward 
along  the  Alleghanies,  etc. 

"Warted  Gourd.    Cucurbita  Pqpo  verrucosa, 

T77ater  Aloe  or  ^7ater  Soldier.  Common  names 
for  StrcUiaides  aloidea, 

T77ater  Anemone.  A  common  name  for  Ranun- 
cui/u8  aqucLlUia, 

"Water  Archer.    SagiUaria  SagiUifolia, 

Water  Arum.  The  popular  name  of  CaXla 
palusbria. 

Water  Beech.  A  popular  name  for  Carpvnus 
Americana, 

Water  Chestnut.    See  Trapa. 

Water  Chinquapin.    See  Nelwnbvum. 

Water-cress.    See  Nasturtium. 

WaterfeU.  A  Waterfall  or  Cascade  Is  a  decided 
improvement  where  a  running  stream  passes 
through  a  park  or  lawn,  and  is  formed  by  iii*8t 
oonstructing  a  bank  of  masonry  presenting  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  current  and  rendering  it 
Impervious  to  water  by  the  use  of  cement ; 
and  next  by  varying  the  ridge  of  the  bank  and 
the  bed  of  the  stream  below  it  with  fragments 
of  rock»  so  chosen  and  placed  as  not  to  pre- 
sent a  character  foreign  to  what  nature  may 
be  supposed  to  have  produced  there.  The 
adjoining  ground  frequently  requires  to  be 
raised  at  such  places,  but  may  be  harmonized 
by  the  judicious  planting  of  shrubs  or  trees. 

Water  Flag.    IHs  Pseud-acaris, 

Water  Qladiole.  A  name  given  by  Oerarde  to 
the  Flowering  Bush,  BtUomus  umbeUatus, 

Water  Hemlock.    See  Ocula, 

T77ater  Hemp.  See  Acnida  cannabina  and 
Bidens  tripartita. 

Water  Horehound.    Lycopus  EuropcBus. 

Watering.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  the  indoor  culture  of  plants, 
and  one  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  proper  knowledge  of  without  actual  expe- 
rience, as  the  circumstances  are  so  various 
when  water  should  be  given  or  withheld,  that, 
were  we  to  write  a  volume  on  the  subject,  it 
would  not  be  of  as  much  value  as  a  year's 
actual  practice.  There  are,  however,  some 
general  rules  that  it  wiU  help  the  beginner 
to  keep  in  mind.  One  important  rule  is, 
never  to  water  a  plant  until  it  is  dry.  What 
this  condition  of  dryness  is,  is  governed  not 
altogether  by  tlie  indications  of  the  soil  being 
dry  on  the  surface,  but  also  by  the  vigor  of 
the  plant.  A  good  rule  is  to  rap  the  side  of 
the  pot  with  the  knuckles ;  if  dry,  it  should 
have  a  ringing  sound,  and  should  have  suffi- 
cient water  given  it  to  penetrate  the  entire 
ball;  if  a  dull  and  solid  sound,  the  plant 
requires  no  water.  A  luxuriant  plant,  grow- 
ing in  a  temperature  of  70°  or  80**,  with 
indications  of  dryness  on  the  surface  of  the 
pot,  should  receive  sufficient  water  to  satu- 
rate the  soil  to  the  bottom ;  while  a  plant  that 
has  been  cut  down  for  cuttings,  or  by  any 
other  reason  defoliated,  and  thus  lessened  in 
vigor,  should  not  be  watered  until  almost  at 
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the  point  of  wiiting.  Again,  experience  tells 
us  that  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Gerani- 
ums, Fuchsias  or  Heliotropes,  will  recuperate 
even  when  dried  to  wilting,  if  thoroughly 
soaked,  while  hard- wooded  plants,  such  as 
Azaleas,  Heaths  or  Camellias,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  would  fail  to  recover.  All 
succulent  plants,  such  as  Cacti,  Sedums, 
Echeverias,  etc.,  will  admit  of  being  kept 
nearly  entirely  dry  during  the  dormant  sea- 
son; and,  although  they  will  exist  with  but 
little  water  even  for  twelve  months,  yet, 
when  their  proper  season  of  growth  begins 
(which  will  be  indicated  by  the  developing  of 
the  buds  or  shoots),  they  require  water  nearly 
as  regularly  as  the  ordinary  class  of  soft- 
wooded  plants. 

The  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  kept  in 
the  green-house  greatly  determines  the 
amount  of  water  required  at  the  roots,  and 
a  proper  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 
indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 
When  firing  in  winter  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  50  degrees,  or  in  dry  weather 
at  other  seasons,  this  moisture  can  either  be 
had  by  evaporating  pans  on  the  pipes  or  by 
syringing,  judgment  being  used,  of  course,  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  in  wet  or 
muggy  weather  the  artificial  means  of  pro- 
ducing moisture  should  be  stopped.  It  is 
claimed  by  some,  that  plants  should  be 
watered  or  syringed  by  water  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house.  When  this  can 
be  done  without  inconvenience,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  do  so ;  but  we  have  proved  by  over 
twenty-five  years*  extensive  experience,  that 
it  is  not  a  necessity,  for  we  rarely  use  water 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  45  degrees, 
either  in  watering  or  syringing,  and  have 
never  known  an  instance  where  injury  was 
done.  The  ordinary  watering  of  plants  from 
sowings  or  plantings  in  the  open  ground  in 
dry  weather  we  believe  to  be  of  little  avail,  if 
it  is  not  sometimes  a  positive  injury,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  plants 
can  be  completely  j^o<2ed  or  irrigated. 

Water  Leaf.  A  common  name  for  the  genus 
HydrophyUum,  which  see. 

Water  Iiemon.    Passiflora  laurifolia. 

Water  Lettuce.    See  Pistia. 

"Water  Lily.    See  Nymphcsa  odorata. 
Blue.    Nymph^ea  scuJtifolia.    Syn.  N,  cyanta, 
Chinese.    Nelumbium  specioeum, 
Egyptian.    Nymphcsa  Lotus 
Florida.    Nymphmafiava. 
Boyal  or  Victoria.     Victoria  regia. 
Yellow.    Nnphar  hUea. 

Water  Locust.  Gleditschia  monosperma ;  found 
from  South  Carolina  southward,  generally 
near  the  coast,  reaching  its  greatest  develop- 
ment on  the  bottom  lands  of  southern  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas. 

Water  Maize.     Victoria  regia. 

Water  Melon.  Citrutlus  vulgaris.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Water  Melon  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  Musk  Melon  or  Cucum- 
ber, except  that  being  a  larger  and  stronger 
growing  plant  it  requires  to  be  planted  ati 
greater  distances  apai-t.  It  delights  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  on 
heavy,  clayey  soils.  It  is  now  one  of  the  staple 
crops  in  many  of  the  Southern  States,  hun- 
dreds of  tons  being  shipped  to  the  northern 
and  westei*n  markets  every  season.     At  the 
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date  of  writing,  the  most  approved  kinds  are, 
Pliinney's  Early,  Battlesnalce  or  Gipsey,  Iron- 
clad Mammoth  and  '*  Green  and  Gold."  Many 
other  sorts  are,  of  course,  favorites  in  different 
seotionB  of  the  country. 

'Water  ItfilfoiL    See  MyriophyUum. 

"Water  Nymph.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
Nymphaa  odorata. 

Water  Oak.  Quereua  aquaticck,  and  sometimes 
Q.  paHMBtris, 

Water  Parsnip.  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Stum,  poisonous  aquatic  plants. 

Water  Pennyinrort.  A  popular  name  for  aquatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Hydrocotyle, 
which  see. 

Water  Pepper.  A  common  name  of  the  Poly- 
gomun  Hydropipert  which  is  also  cidled  Smart' 
weed. 

Water  Pimpernel  or  Brookweed.  The  common 
name  of  marshy  weeds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Samolus. 

Water  Plantain.    See  Aliama  Plantago. 

Water  Plants.  The  numerous  water  plants 
are  now  grown  to  such  perfection  in  many  of 
our  parks  and  private  gardens  that  we  deem 
Itadvisable  to  devote  a  special  article  to  them, 
though  they  will  be  found  elsewhere  described 
in  their  order.  Many  have  been  deterred 
i^m  attempting  their  culture  by  the  idea 
that  a  special  green-house  and  tank  must  be 
built  for  their  accommodation,  and  though 
the  various  species  can  be  had  in  flower 
almost  all  the  year  round  In  such  a  structure, 
they  may  be  grown  with  great  success  out-of- 
doors  and  made  to  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  garden  or  lawn 
during  the  summer  months.  They  may  be 
successfully  gi'own  in  large  tubs  or  half-bar- 
rels in  the  open  air,  either  on  the  surface  or 
sunk  in  the  ground. 

A  very  effective  and  inexpensive  plan  is  to 
arrange  the  tubs  in  connection  with  a  rock- 
ery, a  large  tub  In  the  centre  being  placed 
somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  and  connected 
by  pipes  or  by  pieces  of  rubber  hose,  so  that 
the  overflow  from  the  large  tub  runs  from  one 
to  the  other,  changing  the  water  in  all.  Oil 
barrels  cut  in  two  make  excellent  tubs. 

The  space  around  the  tubs  is  filled  with 
good,  rich  compost,  held  in  place  by  large 
stones,  in  which  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
such  as  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Sedums, 
Caladiums,  Palms,  etc.,  are  planted.  The 
effect  produced  in  this  manner  is  really  beau- 
tiful. 

They  can,  however,  be  grown  to  much 
greater  perfection  if  allowed  plenty  of  room  in 
a  tank  or  pond  made  especially  for  their 
reception.  This  should  be  in  a  warm,  sunny 
situation  on  the  lawn  or  elsewhere,  where  bv 

iudicious  planting  of  the  background  with 
ferns,  Musas,  Bamboos,  Oaladiums,  Cannas, 
etc.,  they*  may  be  shown  off  to  much  better 
advantage,  and  the  tropical  idea  of  the  scene 
sustained. 

For  the  more  tender  kinds  it  Is  necessary,in 
this  Latitude,  to  make  the  bottom  of  cement  or 
cuncrete,  as  the  water  is  then  more  readily 
heated  by  the  sun  and  retains  its  heat  better. 
As  several  of  the  species  are  rampant  growers  it 
Is  advisable  to  have  partitions  made  for  them 
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so  that  they  will  be  confined  within  proper 
limits.  Means  ought  also  be  provided  for 
emptying  the  tank  of  water  when  desired,  and 
also  a  waste-pipe  near  the  top  for  overflow, 
so  that  fresh  water  may  be  run  in  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  stagnation. 

They  may  also  be  grovm  In  the  base  of  a 
fountain,  but  they  will  not  fiourish  If  the 
spray  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  leaves. 

Most  of  the  species  do  not  require  the  water 
to  be  over  two  feet  In  depth,  but  if  the  larger 
species  are  desired  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sink  holes  a  foot  or  more  deep  and  four  feet 
wide  to  hold  sufficient  soil  for  their  reception. 
The  various  species  (which  should  have  been 
started  in  the  green- house)  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  beginning  of  June  when  they  will 
soon  commence  to  bloom,  continuing  until 
the  first  frost.  If  it  is  desired  to  enjoy  the 
longest  possible  season  of  bloom  in  the  open 
air,  the  pond  may  be  located  near  the  green- 
house and  some  connection  made  with  the 
hot- water  boiler.  Waste  steam  from  a  factory 
or  other  concern  could  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose. 

The  best  soil  for  growing  all  kinds  of 
aquatic  plants  is  a  good,  rich,  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  well  rotted  stable 
or  cow  manure.  Bich  mud  from  the  bed  of  a 
pond  or  sluggish  stream  is  also  good,  but  we 
consider  the  first-mentioned  the  best.  The 
compost  should  be  well  mixed,  placed  In  the 
tank  with  a  good  layer  of  clean  sand  on  the 
top  to  purify  the  water  and  prevent  muddi- 
ness. 

These  conditions,  viz.,  still,  warm  water 
and  rich  compost,  favor  the  growth  of  a  low 
form  of  vegetable  life,  called  confervaa,  or 
green  scum,  which  becomes  very  unsightly 
and  troublesome  unless  eradicated.  As  the 
result  of  several  years'  experience,  we  are 
quite  positive  that,  if  abundance  of  Gold-fish 
are  kept  in  the  tank  or  pond,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  this  direction. 

Innumerable  kinds  of  aquatic  insects  breed 
in  the  water,  and  some  of  their  larvm  prey 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Lilies,  but  the  common 
water-snail  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  Gold-fish  assist  very  materially 
in  destroying  these  larveo  and  snails,  but  we 
have  found  a  complete  preventive  of  Injury  to 
the  foliage  from  this  source  bv  keeping  in  the 
tank,  in  addition  to  the  Gk>id-fish,  some  of 
the  common  spotted  Sun-fish.  They  are  car- 
nivorous in  habit  and  very  alert  and  active. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  mosquitoes  to 
breed  in  a  Water  Lily  basin  in  which  abun- 
dance of  the  above-named  fish,  or  those  of 
similar  habit,  are  kept.  Their  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  taught  to  feed  from  the  hand  (though  it 
must  not  be  done  too  frequently),  make  them 
charming  adjuncts  to  the  Water  Garden.  If 
the  tank  is  two  feet  or  more  in  depth,  they 
can  be  left  in  it  all  winter  with  perfect  safe^ 
in  this  latitude.  Thus  one  objection  to  locat- 
ing these  tanks  or  ponds  in  the  vioinity  of  the 
dwelling-house  is  removed. 

Sometimes,  toward  autumn,  brown  aphides, 
or  plant  lice,  become  troublesome  on  the  Lily 
leaves.  We  have  found  a  weak  solution  of 
kerosene  emulsion  (see  Insecticides)  to  be  a 
perfectly  safe  remedy  without  any  injury 
whatever  to  the  plants. 
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The  many  Bpeclee  that  can  be  Bucoessfully 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  open  air  in  this 
latitude  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in 
this  work,  but  for  convenience  we  here  group 
them  together. 

NioHT-BLOOHiNa  Watsb  LiIiIxb.  Unlike 
our  native  NymphoBa  odorata,  some  species 
open  their  flowers  at  night,  beginning  about 
eight  o'clock  and  remaining  expanded  until 
about  ten  o'clock  the  •next  morning,  each 
flower  opening  three  nights  in  succession. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most  de- 
sirable of  this  class:  Nymphcsa  Devoniensia 
(rosy  red  with  scarlet  stamens),  N.  rubra 
(brllllaiit  red),  one  of  the  parents  of  the  fore- 
going, N.  Sturtevanti  (a  semi-double  variety, 
with  rosy-red  flowers,  not  so  free  flowering  as 
the  others),  N.  dentata  (a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  with  white  sweet-scented  flowers),  N, 
Lotus  (pure  white)  and  N.  Ampla  (sulphur- 
white),  strongly  banana-scented. 

The  day-flowering  and  other  ornamental 
water-plants  we  group  together:  Nymphcea 
scuttfoka  (syns.  N.  coBrtUea  and  N.  cyanea) 
(lavender  blue),  N.  Zanaibarensia,  unquestion- 
ably the  deepest  colored  and  flnest  of  all  the 
blue  Water  Lilies  known,  there  are  several 
varieties  of  it  now  in  cultivation :  Ndumbium 
emeeioaum,  Limnockaria  HumboldHi  and  L. 
Plumierif  Outerandra  feneatroMa,  PonUderia 
ercuitnpea  majors  Pondeteria  aasurea^  Pititia  atra- 
tioideaf  Salvinia  TriancBa,  AzoUa,  etc.    Myrio- 

ShyUum  Proaerpinacoidea,  a  comparatively  new 
itroduction  from  Brazil,  is  also  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  arranged  in  whorls  along  the  stem, 
and  are  as  flnely  divided  as  the  most  delicate 
Fern.  Hedichiuma,Cann€LafRichardiaatPapynia 
antiquorum,  Cyperua  aUemifoliua,  and  other 
plants  may  be  partially  immersed  and  will  add 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement, 
especially  if  used  as  a  background. 

Many  of  our  hardy  aquatic  plants  can  also 
bo  introduced,  and  will  be  found  of  great  ser- 
vice—^2^pAaia  odorata  and  its  rose  and  yel- 
low colored  varieties,  Ndumbiumfi  hdeum^ 
Limnanlhemum  Lacunoaum,  Aponogeton  IHa- 
tackyon,  TrapOt  the  vaiious  8a>giUariaSf  CaUaa, 
PondeUriaa,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Mr.  8turtevant,  the  pioneer  of 
water-plantculture  in  America.  See  * 'Possibili- 
ties of  Aquatic  Gardening"  in  *' Gardening 
for  Pleasure,"  pages  121-125 : 

*'  One  argument  in  favor  of  cultivating 
tropical  Lilies  in  the  open  air  is,  that  larger 
leaves  and  flowers  are  obtained,  and  incase  of 
the  colored  kinds,  greater  depth  of  color  than 
under  glass.  Another  argument  is,  the  grand 
effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the  lawn  or 
in  any  part  of  the  pleasure  ground.  Let  us 
suppose  that  you  wish  to  have  an  aquatic  gar- 
den, flfty,  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
We  will  not  build  it  in  the  stiff  form  of  a  circle 
or  oval,  but  the  outline  shall  be  irregular, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  bay,  across  which 
we  will  throw  a  rustic  bridge  to  a  miniature 
peninsula.  Somewhere  on  the  margin  we  will 
buUd  a  rustic  summer-house.  It  shall  be  a 
two-story  affair,  for  sometimes  we  shall  want 
to  view  our  pots  from  an  elevated  position ; 
for,  unlike  our  fellow-creatures,  they  smile 
upon  us  when  we  look  down  upon  them.  If 
we  have  a  rocky  ledge  in  our  grounds,  let  us 
place  our  pond  near  it.    Now,  let  us  suppose 
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that  all  has  been  planted,  established,  and 
come  to  midsummer  perfection.  Some  morn- 
ing, before  the  night-blooming  Lilies  have 
begun  to  take  their  midday  sleep,  let  us  as- 
cend the  low  tower  and  take  a  view  of  the 
Sicture.  There,  beneath  us,  is  the  noble 
TymphcBa  dentaia,  covering  a  space  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  some  of  its  leaves  two  feet 
across,  and  its  milk-white  flowers  twelve 
inches  across;  there  is  the  grand  N.  rubral 
with  its  immense  cups  of  glowing  carmine ; 
and,  there,  queen  of  them  all,  is  Jv.  Devonien- 
ais,  surpassing  in  brilliancy  of  flower,  if  not  in 
size  of  leaf,  the  famous  Victoria  regia.  Then 
come  groups  of  these  same  Lilies,  planted 
more  thickly;  and  though  the  flowers  are 
smaller,  yet  they  are  more  numerous  and  just 
as  brilliant.  Yonder,  a,  little  bay  is  fllled  with 
Egyptian  Lotus,  its  pink  and  white  flowers, 
on  stalks  three  feet  above  the  water,  looking 
like  immense  tulips.  Next  is  a  mass  of  the 
American  Lotus,  with  its  sulphur-yellow 
flowers;  some  of  its  floating  leaves  have 
strayed  out  into  an  open  space,  and  are  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  Let  us  descend  and  walk 
along  the  border  of  our  little  lake.  Here  is  a 
plantation  of  the  lovely  blue,^.  acuHfolia;  you 
perceive  its  fragrance  before  you  come  near 
it.  Next  is  the  beautiful  Yellow  Lily  from 
Florida ;  and  our  own  sweet  Water  Lily  is  not 
forgotten,  for  it  is  here  in  masses.  Associated 
with  it  are  its  charming  now,  rose-colored  va- 
riety, N.  odorata  roaea,  and  the  delicate  pink- 
tinted  one.  Here  are  N.  ca/ndidiaaima  and  .AT. 
alba  roaea,  with  their  waxy  petals,  similar  in 
color  to  some  of  the  others,  but  having  their 
own  distinctive  merits  and  attractions.  The 
favorite  Galla  of  our  winter  gardens  lifts  its 
white  trumpets  towards  the  sky,  and  numer- 
ous smaller-flowered  aquatics  are  found  in 
profusion  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  Com- 
ing around  to  the  Lotuses  again,  we  flnd 
growing  near  them,  in  shallow  water,  great 
clumps  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus,  with  its 
plumy  heads  on  stalks  six  feet  high.  Now 
let  us  look  at  some  of  the  plants  which  asso- 
ciate well  with  water,  and  help  form  a  back- 
ground for  our  picture.  Scattered  along  the 
margin  we  flnd  groups  of  ornamental  grasses, 
Eulalias,  Erianthus,  and  Pampas  Grass. 
Yonder,  on  our  little  peninsula,  stands  a  noble 
Banana  {Mtbaa  Enaete),  twelve  feet  high.  Far- 
ther on  is  a  clump  of  the  tall  Bamboo  {Arytndo 
Donaz),  and  its  variegated  variety.  There 
ai*e  groups  of  Gannas,  and  a  large  Palm, 
brought  from  the  green-house  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  open  air.  Another  stately 
plant  is  Colocciaia  odorata^  with  a  tree-like 
trunk  and.flne,  large  leaves.  What  is  this 
great-leaved  plant  near  the  water's  edge?  It 
is  Gwmera  acctbra  (the  Giant  Bhubarb),  with 
leaves  six  feet  in  diameter.  Now  do  you  wish 
to  give  your  friends  a  glimpse  of  fairyland? 
Then  illuminate  your  grounds,  and  invite 
them  to  an  evening  fSte  or  garden  party.  The 
Lotuses  and  hardy  Lilies  have  closed  their 
flowers,  but  the  night-blooming  Water  Lilies 
offer  us  a  feast  for  the  eyes  at  night.  Place 
large  lamps,  with  reflectors,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  throw  a  powerful  light  directly  upon  the 
flowers;  or,  perhaps,  Edison's  magic  lamps 
are  available,  and  you  suspend  a  number  of 
them  in  mid-air  over  the  water.  Now  the  red 
Lilies  fairlv  glow  with  color,  and  are  far  more 
beautiful  than  by  daylight.    The  water  is  like 
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a  mirror,  and  in  its  depths  you  behold  another 
glorious  picture — a  perfect  image  of  the  flow- 
ers themselves.  The  large,  star-like  white 
ones  keep  company  with  the  red  in  their  night 
watches,  and  are  not  unworthy  companions 
for  them.  Look  around  at  the  floating  leaves, 
the  numerous  buds  which  will  open  with  to- 
morrow's sun,  the  tall  shields  of  the  Lotus, 
the  rich,  tropical  foliage  on  the  banks,  the 
rustic  arbor  covered  with  myriads  of  the  sil- 
very blossoms  of  the  Moon  Flower  {TpomcBa  or 
CaUmyclion  grandiflora)^  and  tell  me  if  this  is 
not  a  fairy  scone.  And  having  taken  a  view 
of  the  Water  Lily  Garden  by  daylight  and  by 
lamplight,  will  you  not  acknowledge  that  in 
all  that  is  really  beautiful  it  far  surpasses  the 
most  elaborate  exhibition  of  carpet-bedding? 
"Perhaps  you  will  say  this  is  a  fancy 
sketch.  Our  answer  is,  that  it  has  been  so 
far  realized  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
such  a  garden  as  we  have  described  among  the 
list  of  *  Possibilities  of  Horticulture'  in 
America." 
Water  Purslane.  A  common  name  for  Lud- 
vngia  paltiatria  and  Peplia  porliUa. 

Water  Rice.    See  Zizania. 

Water  Shield.  A  common  name  of  one  of  the 
Water  Lily  family,  of  the  genus  Braaenia, 

Water  Soldier.    See  Siratioies. 

Water  Violet.  HotUmia  inflaiay  a  white-flowered, 
aquatic  perennial,  common  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Water  WTiite  Oak.     Quercus  lyrcUa. 

Water  W^illow.    American.    See  DiarUhera, 

Water-wort.    EUUine  Americana. 

Watso'nia.  Bugle  Lily.  Named  in  honor  of 
W.  Woteon,  a  celebrated  London  apothecary. 
Nat.  Ord.  Irida^ece. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  formerly  classed  with  the 
Gladiolus,  to  which  genus  they  are  closely 
allied,  and  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance. They  require  the  protection  of  a 
frame  during  winter,  or  they  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  green-house,  where  their 
long  spikes  of  brilliant  flowers,  scarlet,  pink, 
flesh,  white  and  purple,  make  a  magninoent 
appearance.  This,  like  ot tiers  of  its  class, 
receives  but  little  attenti<m  in  this  country, 
where  flowers  are  so  abundant  from  early 
spring  until  winter,  that  do  not  require  any 
special  care  or  protection.  The  beauty  of  the 
flower  garden  in  June  would  be  far  greater  if 
a  little  attention  were  paid  to  the  growing  of 
what  is  known  as  Cape  Bulbs,  the  only  require- 
ment being  a  cold  frame  of  any  desired  size, 
and  the  bulbs  protected  against  hard  frosts, 
but  more  particularly  against  rains,  too  much 
moisture  during  the  season  of  rest  being  very 
destructive  to  the  whole  class.  The  gorgeous 
flowers  that  the  many  species  and  varieties 
afford  in  June  amply  repay  the  slight  cost  and 
care  in  producing  them.  The  Wataonias  are 
produced  freely  from  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1754.    Syns.  Meriana  and  Neuberia, 

Wattle.  An  Australian  name  applied  to  vari- 
ous species  of  Acacia  and  Citharexylum, 

Waac-Plower.    See  Hoya. 

Wax-Plow^er.      Clustered.      Stqphanotia   flori- 

htmda. 
'Waz-Myrtle.     A  common    name    for   Myrica 

cerifera,  which  see. 
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Waz-Palm.    See  CeroxyUm, 

Waz-Piuk.  A  common  name  for  several  spe- 
cies of  MeaembryavUhemtun, 

Waz-Plant.  The  common  name  for  Carmtke 
major. 

Waz-Tree.    See  Vismia  Quianenaia. 

Wax-work,  The  climbing  Bitter-Sweet,  Odaa- 
trua  acandena,  is  sometimes  called  Wax-work, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  orange-colored 
pods.    See  Cdastrua. 

'Wayfazing-Tree.    See  Viburnum  Lantana. 

WeT^era.  Named  in  honor  of  O.  H.  Weber, 
Professor  at  Kiel  and  author  of  several  bo- 
tanical works,    l^at.  Ord.  RubiacetB. 

A  genus  of  stove  house  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 
Only  one  or  two  species  are  in  cultivation. 
Syns.  Ceriacuaf  Stylocoryne  and  Tarenna. 

Wede'lia.  Named  for  O.  W.  Wedel,  a  German 
botanist,  Professor  at  Jena.  Nat.  Ord.  Oom- 
poaitcB. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropical  regions.  The  several  species  in  cul- 
tivation are  interesting  from  a  botaoioal 
standpoint  only. 

Weeds.  All  plants  are  so  called  that  come  up 
spontaneously  in  the  ground  whei-e  crops  are 
sown  or  planted,  no  matter  what  they  are; 
for,  if  not  wanted  there,  no  matter  how  orna- 
mental they  may  be,  they  are  out  of  place, 
and  should  be  cut  down  as  weeds.  Annual 
weeds  are  the  most  troublesome  on  cultivated 
grounds,  but,  if  taken  in  time,  are  easily  kept 
down  by  use  of  the  steel  rake,  which,  if  used 
before  the  weeds  appear  above  the  surface, 
makes  this  part  of  cultivation  a  simple  matter. 
(See  Bake.)  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for 
the  welfare  of  crops  that  weeds  should  never 
get  a  headway ;  for  not  only  is  the  labor  of  de- 
stroying them  doubled  or  quadrupled,  but 
they  are  generally  the  grossest  kind  of  feed- 
ing plants,  which  thus  deprive  the  crop  of  its 
legitimate  food.  The  evil  of  neglect  to  de- 
stroy weeds  is  not  confined  to  one  season; 
for  when  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  the  penalty  is 
paid  year  after  year,  often  for  four  or  five  years 
after,  the  sef^ds  coming  up  as  plowing  or  dig- 
ging brings  them  to  the  surface  for  germina- 
tltm.  We  can  call  to  mind  instances  where 
market  gardens,  cultivated  in  close  seed 
crops,  were  rendered  almost  useless  in  the 
hands  of  slovenly  owners.  When  ground  gets 
into  this  condition,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
grow  crops  such  as  Cabbage,  Potatoes  or 
Corn,  which  have  vigor  enough  to  crowd 
down  an  excessive  crop  of  weeds.  If  land  is 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  weeds,  such  crops  as 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Strawberries  or 
Spinach  will  rarely  pay  for  the  labor  of  clean- 
ing. 

Weeds  in  Lawna.    See  Lawns. 

Weeping  Cherry.     Ceraaua  aemperflorena. 

Weeping  "V^illow.    See  Salix  Babylonica, 

Weigelia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  E,  Weigel,  a 
botanical  writer,  and  author  of  **Observ. 
Botan."  in  1772.    Nat.  Ord.  CaprtfoliacecB. 

This  genus  of  very  ornamental,  hardy,  de- 
ciduous shrubs  was  introduced  from  China 
and  Japan  in  1843  by  Mr.  Fortune,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  rare  and  beautiful 
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plants  and  flowers.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  is 
no  shrub  more  deservedly  popular,  or  one 
that  has  been  more  rapidly  disseminated.  All 
the  species  are  ornamental,  and  should  be 
found  in  every  collection  of  choice  shrubs. 
W.  rosea  is  the  origmai  species;  its  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion  in  axillary 
clusters.  W.  amabUia,  the  largest  of  the  spe- 
cies, is  looser  and  more  spreading  in  hab- 
it, with  very  dark-red  flowers.  TT.  hortenaia 
ntwa,  a  species  introduced  from  Japan  in 
1863,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower  of  drooping  habit;  the  flowers  are 

Jure  white,  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
une  and  July,  with  occasional  flowers  dur- 
ing the  summer.  W.  rosea  variegata  is  a 
splendid  variety,  with  variegated  foliage 
(green  mottled  with  yellow),  contrasting  flnely 
with  dark-leaved  shrubs  or  evergreens.  Many 
new  varieties  have  been  introduced  of  late 

?ears,  chiefly  crosses  from  W,  grandiflora. 
'hese  have  been  given  distinct  names  which 
may  be  found  in  any  general  nursery  cata- 
logue. To  make  this  genus  flower  freely  they 
should  be  well  pruned  in,  during  summer, 
thus  giving  the  shorter  shoots  so  formed  a 
chance  to  ripen  off.  All  the  species  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  which  will  grow  if  taken 
off  in  autumn  and  planted  in  the  open  border. 
Weigelias  are  sometimes  placed  botanically 
under  the  genus  DierviUa,  which  also  includes 
other  species,  our  native  D.  triflda  and  D.  sea- 
Mliflora  being  among  them. 

'Weinma'nnia.  White  Alder.  Named  after  J, 
W,  Weinmann,  of  Batisbon,  author  of  several 
botanical  works.    Nat.  Ord.  SaxifragacetB, 

A.  large  genus  of  plant-stove  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropics,  few  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
The  bark  of  some  of  the  species  has  been  used 
in  Peru  for  tanning  leather,  and  it  has  also 
been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  Peruvian 
Bark.    8yn.  Leiospermum, 

Welfia.  Named  in  honor  of  the  last  King 
of  Hanover.  We{f  or  Ouelph,  Nat.  Ord.  Pair 
maoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  Palms, 
allied  to  Oeonoma,  The  foliage  has  a  peculiar 
and  beautiful  bronzy  color  while  unfolding. 
In  the  younger  stages  the  leaves  are  simply 
bilobed;  but  as  the  plants  develop  they  be- 
come pinnate.  They  are  natives  of  Ck>sta  Bica 
and  New  Orenada.  Young  plants  are  obtained 
from  seed. 

Wellingto'iila.  A  synonym  of  Sequoia^  which 
see. 

Welsh  Onion.    Allium fistulosum. 
'Welsh  Poppy.    See  Meconopais  Cdmbrica, 

Welwl'tsohla.  Named  in  honor  of  D,  Frederic 
Wehoitach,  a  celebrated  botanical  traveler. 
Nat.  Ord.  On^acecB. 

W.  mirabilia,  the  only  species,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Welwitsch 
in  the  dry,  sandy  country  of  the  Mossamedes, 
in  western  Africa.  The  two  leaves  were  at 
flrst  described  as  being  simply  persistent 
cotyledons  enormously  developed,  but  such 
is  not  the  case ;  the  two  cotyledons  last  for 
some  time,  and  then  the  true  leaves  appear. 
They  spring  from  two  deep  grooves  In  the 
trunk,  six  feet  or  more  in  length,  quite  flat, 
linear,  very  leathery,  splitting  with  age  into 
innumerable  thongs  that  lie  curling  on  the 
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surface  of  the  soil.  The  trunk  is  obconical, 
about  two  feet  long,  rising  a  few  inches  only 
above  the  soU,  with  the  appearance  of  a  flat 
two-lobed  depressed  mass,  sometimes  four- 
teen feet  in  circumference.  When  fully  grown, 
it  is  dark  brown,  hard  and  cracked,  the  lower 
part  forming  a  stout  tap-root  buried  in  the 
soil.    It  was  first  introduced  in  1868. 

Wendla'ndia.     Named  in  honor  of  M,  Wend- 
.Umdt  a  Hanoverian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Ru- 
biacecB. 

A  genus  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white,  pink  or  yellow,  are  borne  in  densely 
flowered,  terminal  panicles.  There  are  about 
sixteen  species  described,  of  which  some  two 
or  three  are  in  cultivation.  They  require 
stove-house  temperature,  and  are  increased 
by  cuttings. 

Weme'ria.  Named  in  honor  of  A.  G.  Werner, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Friburg,  1750-1817. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

A  genus  of  awarf  perennial  plants,  natives 
of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  W.  riaida, 
the  only  introduced  species,  thrives  in  a  light 
soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots.    Syn.  Doronicum  Beruvianium. 

Western  Wall-Flower.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  flowers  of  the  Eryaimum  Arkan- 
aanum  (Treacle  Mustard),  because  they  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Wall-Flower.  See  Ery- 
aimum. 

W-Btem  Tew.  A  name  given  to  Taxua  brevi- 
folia. 

West  Indian  Cabbage  Palm.    See  Oreodoxa, 

Wliahoo  or  Winged  Elm.    See  Uhnua  aiaJta. 

Whangee  or  Wangee  Cane.  Phylloatachya 
nigra. 

Wheat.    See  Triticwn. 

Whin  or  Fura&e.  The  common  name  for  XJlex 
EuropcBua. 

Whin.  Petty  or  Needle.  The  common  name 
for  Oeniata  Anglica. 

WMte  Alder.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  the 
genus  Clethra,  also  given  to  Platylophua  Uifo' 
Xiata  which  see. 

White  Ash.    See  Praxinua. 

Wliite  Bladder  Flower.  A  name  applied  to 
Phyaianthua  aXbena. 

White  Cedar.  A  name  applied  to  Thuya  ocdf 
dentaUa  and  Cupreaaua  ihyaidea. 

White  Clover.    See  Trifoliumrepena. 

White  Cypress.     Taxodium  diatichttm, 

Wliite  Daisy,  Ox-Eye  Daisy.  See  Leucanih^' 
mtim  wUgare, 

White  Hellebore.    See  Verairum  viride. 

White  Laurel.    See  Magnolia  gUxuca. 

White  Lettuce.  Battlesnake  Boot.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  common  weed  Nabahta  cubua. 

Wliite  Oak.    See  Quercua. 

White  Pine.    See  Piniia  Strobua. 

White  Snake  Root.  See  Eupatorium  Agera^ 
toidea. 

White  Spmoe.    See  Abiea  dtba. 

Wliite  Thorn.    Hawthorn.    Soe  CfraicBgup. 

Wliite  W*ater  lily.    See  Nymphcea. 

White  Weed.    See  Leucanthemum  vtUgare, 
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"Wliite  Wood.  A  name  applied  to  Liriodendron 
tuHpifera,  TUia  Americana,  etc. 

Whitfie'ldia.  Named  after  T.  WhUfield,  a  col- 
lector of  African  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Acan- 
tiiaouB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  stove-house 
shrubs,  natives  of  trooical  Africa.  W,  lateritia, 
the  only  introduced  species,  has  showy 
orange-red  flowers  and  coriaceous,  ovate, 
evergreen  leaves.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood. 

Wliitla'via.  Named  in  honor  of  F.  Whitlaw,  an 
Irish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  HydrophyUacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  of  low 
growth,  from  California,  producing  freely 
handsome  white  or  violet-blue  flowers.  They 
are  very  effective  in  any  department  of  the 
flower  garden,  whether  in  beds,  borders  or 
ribbons.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  other  hardy  annuals.    Introduced  in  1854. 

Whitloof  or  Witloof.  A  local  name  for  a 
variety  of  Chicory, 

Whitlow  Grass.  The  genus  Draha  and  Paro- 
nychia. 

WliorL  Similar  organs  arranged  in  a  circle 
round  an  axis,  as  the  leaves  of  some  Lilies. 

Wliortleberrj.    Bee  Gaylu88acia  sad  Vaccimwn, 

Widdringto'nia.  African  Qypress.  Formerly 
included  in  the  genus  Thuya,  but  now  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  group  of  the  Cupresslneous 
division  of  Coniferm,  The  species  consist  of 
trees,  natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  crowded,  alternate  leaves,  not  opposite, 
as  in  Thuya.  W.  Cujpreaaoidea,  better  known 
as  Thuya  cupre88oides,  is  cultivated  as  a  half- 
hardy  evergreen.    Introduced  in  1799. 

Widcw.  MoumfuL  A  common  name  for 
Scabioaa  airopurpurea. 

Widow's  Tears.  A  popular  name  for  Tra- 
descantia  Virginica. 

Wiga'ndia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Wigand, 
a  Bishop  of  Pomerania.  Nat.  Ord.  Hydro- 
phyUacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental-leaved  plants 
from  Mexico  and  Garaccas.  The  leaves  are 
immense,  being  three  fet^t  long  by  one  and  a 
half  in  width,  richly  veined,  and  the  stems 
covered  with  crimson  hairs.  W.  macrophyUa 
(syn.  W,  Caracaaana)t  a  most  beautiful  spe- 
cies, is  a  magniflcent  plant  for  massing 
on  large  lawns,  or  for  planting  as  single 
specimens  on  smaller  grounds.  W.  Vigieriy 
is  also  an  excellent  ornamental  species  much 
used  in  sub-tropical  gardening.  Plants  of 
this  genus  should  be  grown  annually  from 
seed ;  though  the  plant  is  a  perennial,  old 
plants  lose  all  their  beauty  of  foliage  and  get 
scraggy.  Young  plants  may  be  had  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  the  green-house  or  a  hot-bed, 
and  growing  them  on  until  the  time  for  plant- 
ing out.  For  small  gardens  none  of  the 
plants  are  desirable,  as  they  require  room, 
light  and  air  to  grow  them  in  perfection. 
They  were  first  introduced  in  1837. 

Wig-Tree.    A  name  applied  to  Rhus  cotinuB. 

"Wild  Allspice,  Fever  Bush.    Local  names  of 

the  genus  Lindera,  which  see. 
Wild  Apple.    Garland  Flowering.    See  Pyru8 

apectabilis. 
Wild  Balsam  Apple.    The  fruit  of  Echinocystie 

lobcUaj  a  genus  of  CucurbitaoecB. 
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Wild  Beau.    Phaseolua  perennia. 

Wild  Bergamot.    Horse  Mint.     See  Monarda 
fifitvlosa. 

Wild  Chamomile.    See  MaJbricaria. 

Wild  Clary.     Salvia  Verbenaca. 

Wild  Comfrey.  Cynogio89um  Virffiniicmn,  a 
troublesome,  obnoxious  weed,  common  espe- 
cially westward. 

Wild  Elder.  Aralia  hiapida,  sometimes  called 
Bristly  Sarsaparilla. 

"Wild  Q'eranimn.    See  Erodium, 

Wild  Ginger.    Aaarum  Canadenae. 

"Wild  Guelder  Rose.    See  Vibumum. 

Wild  Hyacinth.    See  Cavnaesia. 

Wild  Idly  of  the  Valley.    See  SmilaeiM, 

Wild  Liquorice.  Oalium  lanceolalumandAbrna 
precatoriua. 

Wild  Marjoram.    See  Oriffonum. 

Wild  Mustard.    See  Sinapia. 

Wild  Oat  Grass.  A  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Danthonia,  which  see. 

"Wild  Olive.    See  Elceagnua, 

Wild  Pink.    SHene  Penn»ylmnica. 

Wild  Potato  Vine.  IpotnoMtpandurata.  Some- 
times called  Man  of  the  £arth,  on  account 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tubers. 

Wild  Radish.    Raphanua  raphaniatrum, 

Wild  Rice.    See  Zizania. 

Wild  EkmKiparilla.    See  Aralia  nudioaulia. 

Wild  Sensitive  Plant.  See  Caaaia  niditana,  a 
low-growing  annual  plant,  closely  resembling 
the  Sensitive  Plant. 

Wild  Service  Tree.    See  Pyrua. 

W^ild  Snow-ball.  A  common  name  for  Ceano- 
thua  Americanua. 

'Willdeno'via.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  L.  WUl- 
denoto,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Berlin,  1765- 
1812.    Nat.  Ord.  R&ftiaceeB, 

A  genua  of  interesting  green-house  plants 
with  rush-like,  leafless  stems;  natives  of 
southern  Africa.  W.  terea,  probably  the  only 
cultivated  species,  thrives  in  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  and  may  be  increased  by 
division.    Syn.  Nematanthua, 

Willeme'tia.  Named  in  honor  Of  P.  R.  WUlemet, 
author  of  **  Herbarium  Mauritianum."  Nat. 
Ord.  RhamnacecB. 

W,  Africana,  the  only  species,  Is  a  pretty, 
glabrous,  green-house  shrub,  with  cymes  or 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  Africa,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings.  It  is  also  in  cultivation  under  the 
name  of  Noltia  Africana, 

Willow.    See  Salix. 

TVUlow.  French  or  Persian.  EpUohium  angma- 
i^olium, 

W^illovr  Grass.    Polygonum  an^kibium, 

WiUow  Herb.    See  I^Uobiutn. 

Willow  Oak.     Quereua  PheUoa. 

"Wind  Flower.  A  popular  name  for  Oeniiama 
Pn&jmumanthe,  and  the  genus  Anemone. 

WindoiKT  Gardening.  This  is  yearlv  becoming 
more  popular  with  us.  and  in  all  our  best- 
appointed  hotels,  window  boxes  or  stands  of 
plants  are  seen,  often  arranged  with  exquisite 
taste.    3'he  plants  selected  are  usually  such 
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as  are  attractive  for  their  beauty  of  foliage, 
rather  than  flower,  as  few  plants  can  be 
found  whose  flowers  will  long  remain  perfect 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  our  sitting  or  dining- 
rooms.  The  plants  best  fitted  for  such  pur- 
poses are  found  to  be  Palms,  C!ordylines, 
Aspidistras  (variegated),  Ophiopgon,  Antheri- 
oum  vittatum,  Orotons  and  Dracaenas,  the 
Screw  Pine  I  Pandanus^,  etc.,  for  winter,  and 
Galadiums,  Coleuses,  fancy-leaved  Begonias, 
Petunias,  and  many  others  for  summer. 
When  flowering  plants  are  used  for  temporary 
decorations,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Azaleas, 
Passifloras,  Gamelliaa,  Mignonette;  Sweet 
Aiyssum,  Heliotrope,  Carnations,  Boses,  or 
other  flowering  plants  having  fragrance  are 
selected.  The  boxes  used  in  window  gardening 
are  made  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  such  as 
wood,  terra  cotta,  iron,  rustic  or  wicker  work, 
etc.  But  as  the  box  is  only  a  medium  to  hold 
the  plants,  the  latter  should  be  the  object  of 
atb'action,  and  not  the  box,  so  that  any  ordi- 
nary box  made  of  pine  will  answer  a  tem- 
porary purpose  just  as  well  as  an  expensive 
one,  as  the  sides  soon  become  covered  up 
with  the  drooping  or  creeping  plants. 

The  window  box  should  be  made  of  a  length 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  window  sill,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches.  On  a  visit  to  London 
some  years  ago  we  found  that  the  rivalry  of 
the  occupants  of  houses  in  window  gardening 
even  exceeded  that  in  their  door  yards,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street  to  four  and  flve  stories  in  height,  for 
miles  in  length,  presenting  a  scene  of  bright 
colors  perfectly  dazzling,  markedly  among 
which  were  the  blue  of  the  LobeUa,  the  yellow 
of  the  golden  Moneywort,  and  the  scarlet  of 
the  Tropeeolum,  forming  drooping  curtains  of 
these  brilliant  colors,  often  to  a  length  suf- 
ficient to  reach  the  window  below.  The  plants 
used  in  arranging  the  window  box  are  so  much 
a  matter  of  taste  that  we  will  not  here  make 
suggestions,  other  than  to  say  that  the  best 
effect  is  had  by  m>\king  the  inner  row  of  plants 
of  a  bushy  natu  e,  say  Geraniums,  Begonias, 
Coleus,  Heliotr  >pe,  etc.,  interspersed  with 
Ficus,  Palms,  oi  other  decorative  plants ;  while 
for  the  outer  r<7  w  to  droop,  Lobelias,  Nastur- 
tiums, Goldei  Moneywort,  Petunias,  etc., 
may  be  used.  Individual  taste,  however,  is 
sure  to  govenr  the  selection. 

Wind-Root,  i  local  name  for  Aadepiaa  tube- 
ro&a, 

WindRooe.  /*apaver  Argemone  and  Roemeria 
hybrida, 

'Wine  Palm.    East  Indian,  Phoenix  aylvestria. 

Wings.  The  lateral  petals  of  a  Pea  flower ;  the 
flat,  membmieous  appendages  of  some  seeds, 
as  those  of  many  Conifers  and  the  Maples. 

Winter  Acoidte.    See  Eranthia. 

Winter-ben  jr,  Black  Alder.  See  Prinos  and 
Ilex, 

Winter  Bloom.  A  common  name  for  Hamame- 
lia  Virffinica. 

Winter  Cherry.  A  name  given  to  Phyaalie 
AlkekengL 

Winter  Cress.  {BarhareawXgaria.)  This  Is  the 
common  Winter  Cress,  a  plant  which  is  some- 
times used  as  a  salad,  but  is  rarely  cultivated. 
The  species  was  probably  introduced  and  is 
quite  common  in  the  North  and  West. 
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Winter  DaifodlL    Stembergia  hiiea. 

Winter  Flcwering  Plants.  The  most  desira- 
abie  plants  for  winter  flowering  mav  be 
divided  into  the  two  sections,  usually  desig- 
nated green-house  and  hot-house  plants; 
the  former  requiring  a  night  temperature 
of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees,  while 
the  latter  will  not  thrive  in  a  lower  night 
temperature  than  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
degrees.  Whether  the  plants  are  grown 
in  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  of  a  private 
dwelling,  or  in  a  green-house,  speciallv  con- 
structed for  their  culture,  the  conditions 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same; 
that  is  a  uniformity  of  temperature  and  an 
avoidance  of  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  easy 
enough  in  the  green-house  to  get  a  properly 
humid  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths 
with  water ;  but  in  a  room  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
see  that  some  method  of  evaporating  water  to 
supply  a  moist  atmosphere  is  attached  to  the 
stove,  furnace,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  heat.  If  plants  are  kept  in  a 
sitting-room  or  parlor,  an  east,  southeast 
or  south  aspect  should  be  chosen.  Plants 
of  the  class  that  may  be  grown  at  an 
average  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  at  night 
are  Azaleas,  Abutilons,  Ageratums,  Carna- 
tions, Cinerarias,  Catalonian  and  Cape  Jes- 
samines, Camellias,  Callas,  Chorizemas,  Gera- 
niums of  all  kinds,  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus, 
Narcissus,  Early  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  Paris 
Daisies,  Fuchsias,  Mahemias,  Primulas,  Ste- 
vlas,  Boses  and  many  other  species  known 
generally  as  green-house  plants. 

Of  the  second  class,  or  hot-house  plants,  we 
name  the  following:  Begonias,  Bouvardias, 
Clerodendrons,  Euphorbias,  Epiphyllums 
Heliotropes,  Poinsettias,  many  of  the  hardier 
Orchids,  etc.  The  many  species  of  Palms, 
Pandanus,  Ficus,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  other 
plants  grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage, 
also  thrive  better  in  a  warm  temperature, 
though  many  plants  will  do  well  in  either; 
but  we  make  this  distinction  as  a  guide  to 
those  having  a  choice  of  temperature,  in 
order  that  they  may  select  the  plants  that 
are  best  adapted  to  that  at  their  command. 
In  a  green-house,  particularly  if  heated  by  a 
fine,  there  is  often  a  difference  of  five  or  ten 
degrees  between  one  end  and  the  other ;  and 
in  such  a  case  the  plants  named  in  the  first 
class  must  be  placed  at  the  cool  end,  and 
those  of  the  second  class  at  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  of  plants 
grown  in  the  green-house  or  the  sitting-room 
in  winter  is  the  Aphis,  or  "Green  Fly, "  as  It 
is  termed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  it  in  the  green-house,  when  it  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  dwelling ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  get  some  tobacco  stems  (such  as  are  thrown 
out  as  refuse,  by  cigar  nieikers),  and  sprinkle 
them  with  water  so  that  they  become  slightly 
damp.  About  half  a  pound  or  so  for  a  green- 
house twenty -five  by  twenty  feet  is  placed 
over  a  small  handful  of  shavings,  only  enough 
to  light  the  dampened  tobacco,  as  too  many 
shavings  might  injure  the  plants  by  smoke. 
The  burned  tobacco  stems  give  out  a  smoke 
that  is  quickly  fatal  to  the  ♦*  Green  Fly.  "  To 
thoroughly  prevent  the  least  appearance  of 
this  insect  the  green-house  should  be  fumi- 
gated every  four  or  five  days.  If  the  green- 
house is  attached  to  the  dwelling,  so  that  the 
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tobaooo  smoke  would  find  its  way  into  the 
rooms,  recourse  may  be  had  to  another 
remedy :  take  the  same  waste  tobacco  stems 
and  steep  them  in  water  until  the  liquid  is  of 
the  color  of  strong  tea.  With  this  water 
syringe  the  plants  freely  twice  a  week. 
Another  plan  is  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  with 
water  and  then  shake  snuif  or  tobacco  dust 
over  them. 

The  **Bed  Spider"  is  another  pest  to 
winter-blooming  plants,  even  worse  tnan  the 
Aphis,  and  wherever  it  is  seen  you  may  be 
certain  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  too  dry, 
and  very  likely  the  temperature  too  hot,  as  it 
is  rarely  found  in  a  cool,  damp  atmosphere. 
The  treatment  for  this  Insect  in  the  green- 
house is  copious  syringings  with  water ;  but 
where  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  in  the 
bouse  it  is  best  to  go  over  the  leaves,  especi- 
ally on  the  under  side,  with  a  wet  sponge  or  a 
brush.  When  the  plants  are  not  too  large  to 
handle  easily,  if  they  are  dipped  into  water  at 
a  temperature  of  140  degrees,  they  will  be  im- 
mediately cleared  of  all  their  insect  enemies, 
not  only  without  the  least  danger  to  the  most 
tender  foliage,  but,  as  the  leaves  get  a  good 
cleansing,  with  manifest  advantage  to  their 
well-being.  The  Bed  Spider  is  so  minute  that 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  its  destructive  effects  are  quickly  per- 
ceivable, as  the  leaves  upon  which  it  works 
soon  become  brown,  and  if  they  are  closely  ex- 
amined, particularly  the  under  side,  the  minute 
insect  will  be  seen  in  great  numbers. 

Another  troublesome  insect  among  plants 
that  are  grown  in  a  high  temperature  is  the 
"Mealy  Bug."  The  insect  is  flat,  and  whit- 
ish brown,  usually  nestling  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  where  it  is  covered  with  a  white  powder, 
making  it  easily  distinguishable.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  of  all  insects  that  attack 
plants,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  no  certain 
remedy  was  known ;  but  we  have  now  in  **  Fir 
Tree  Oil,"  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint 
to  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  syringed  on  once 
a  week,  a  certain  remedy  against  mealy  bug, 
scale,  red  spider,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  insect 
life.  The  use  of  it  must  be  continued  once 
each  week,  or  the  remedy  will  not  be  effec- 
tual. Where  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  the 
same  remedy  can  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush 
or  sponge  on  the  leaves.    (See  Insecticides.) 

In  plant  growing  in  pots,  nothing  indicates 
BO  much  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  cultiva^ 
tor  as  handsome,  healthy  plants  in  small  sized 
pots ;  amateur's  conservatories  are  sometimes 
more  conspicuous  for  the  show  of  red  flower 
pots  than  for  green  leaves  and  gay  flowers. 
There  is  no  set  time  for  repotting  soft-wooded 
plants,  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Goleus,  etc. — 
many  need  changing  every  two  or  three 
months,  while  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  etc.,  may  probably  need  it 
but  once  every  year  or  once  every  two  or 
three  years.  Hard- wooded  plants  are  greatly 
beneflted  by  giving  them  a  top  dressing  of 
fresh  earth  mixed  with  a  little  bone-dust  two 
or  three  times  a  year.  Amateurs  invariably 
overpot  their  plants.  In  repotting,  many 
plants  will  be  found  to  have  but  few  roots ; 
these  require  a  portion  of  the  ball  removed — 
place  them  In  smaller  pots,  encourage  them 
to  make  new  roots,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  win  have  flne,  healthy  tops.  The  proper 
way  for  potting  plants  is,  c^r  they  have 
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been  given  proper  drainage,  put  in  a  little 
soil  (care  being  taken  to  have  the  plant  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  pot,  sufficient 
to  allow  for  watering) ;  place  your  plant  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  heap  up  the  soil  loosely  in  the  pot ; 
give  the  pot  a  sharp  rap,  pressing  the  soil 
with  the  thumb  firmly  around  the  plant.  In 
potting  large  plants,  such  as  OamelliaB,  Asa- 
leas,  etc.,  a  flat  stick  must  be  used  to  firm  the 
soil  around  the  plant ;  otherwise  It  will  not 
be  packed  as  firmly  around  the  edges  as  is 
essential  for  good  results.    (See  Potting.) 

The  rapid  growth  of  plants  of  eveiy  Kind, 
when  the  roots  are  confined  in  a  small  pot^ 
soon  exhausts  the  soil,  and  it  is  often 
necessaiy  to  apply  manure  In  a  liquid 
state  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  condition.  As 
a  general  thing,  we  use  none  in  our  own 
practice,  preferring  to  shift  the  plants  into 
fresh  soil  at  the  proper  time.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  inconvenient  to  shift  winter-flower- 
ing plants  into  larger  pots,  they  will  be  great- 
ly benefited  by  stirring  up  the  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
so,  or  down  to  where  the  young  roots  appear, 
replacing  it  by  rich,  fresh  soil  to  which  one- 
twentieth  of  bone-dust  has  been  added.  Ouano 
or  other  concentrated  manures  may  also  be 
advantageously  applied  In  a  liquid  form,  but 
the  safest  and  best  of  aU  liquid  manures  is 
that  made  from  cow-dung,  it  will  never  hurt 
the  most  tender  plants ;  like  all  other  liquid 
manures  it  should  only  be  applied  when  the 
pot  is  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  soil  la 
moderately  dry.    (See  Manures.) 

'Wintergrean.    See  GauUheria  and  Pyroku 

'Wintergreen  CMokweed.  See  TriesUaUB  Ameri- 
cana, 

Wista'ria.  Grape-Flower  Vine.  Named  in 
honor  of  Caspar  Wistar,  once  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeffuminodiB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  plants, 
unquestionably  the  most  ornamental,  hardy, 
fiowering  climbers  we  possess.  Their  lovely 
panicles  of  dark  purple,  light  purple,  and 
pure  white  fiowers,  single  and  double,  pro- 
duced in  the  most  wonderful  profusion  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  are  altogether 
without  a  rival.  With  one  exception,  they  are 
all  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  W.  iStnawis 
was  introduced  in  1818,  and  for  many  years 
was  grown  as  a  green -house  plant,  until  it 
was  accidentally  found  to  be  hardy.  In  1844, 
W.  Sinenaia  alba,  a  variety  with  pure  white 
fiowers,  was  originated.  A  variety  with  double 
flowers  was  introduced  from  Japan,  Its  native 
countiy,  in  1869,  by  Francis  Parkman,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  flowers  of  this  species  are  quite 
fragrant,  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  still  quite 
rare.  There  are  several  other  species  or 
varieties  from  the  same  countries,  all  merito- 
rious. W.  magnyica  is  a  very  flne  late-flowering 
variety  with  purple  flowers.  The  Japan  Wls- 
tiurias  are  much  finer  than  the  Chinese.  A  few 

J  ears  since  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  sent  home  from 
apan  a  very  oholoe  collection,  and  among 
them  W,  Japonica,  with  purple  flowers,  W. 
Japonica  aiba,  with  white  flowers,  W,  longi- 
racemosa,  purple,  with  panicles  exceeding 
thirty  inches  in  length,  also  a  double  variety 
of  this,  with  fragrant  flowers.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  sent  a  species  with  glossy  leaves 
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dotted  with  gold ;  and  another  species  which  . 
grows  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  flow- 
ers in  July  and  August.  W.  fnit/escens,  a 
native  species,  with  bluish-purple  flowers,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  white  variety,  is  cooi- 
mon  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  southward. 
It  is  an  elegant  plant  of  similar  habit,  though 
not  quite  so  productive  of  flowers,  and,  unlike 
the  other  species,  the  flowers  are  developed 
with  the  foliage.  The  English  sparrow  is 
very  fond  of  the  Duds  of  the  Wistaria,  and 
Bometimes  robs  the  plant  of  much  of  its 
beauty.  All  the  "Widwrias  are  increased  read- 
ily  from  seeds  or  from  layers.    Syn.  Qlydtne, 

'WlBta'ria.  Tuberous-rooted.  A  common  name 
for  Apios  tuberosa. 

Witch  or  Wych  ZUm.     UlmuB  monlana. 

Witch  or  Wych  Basel.    See  Hamamelia, 

Witches'  XMngers.  A  popular  English  name 
for  Digitalis  pwrpwea. 

Witches'  Thimble.  A  common  name  for  SHene 
mariHttia, 

Witch  Knots.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
curious  tufted  bunches  of  small  twigs  that  fre- 
quentlyoccur  on  the  larger  branches  of  Birch, 
rlum,  Uom-beam  and  other  trees.  The  twigs 
are  usually  swollen,  and  both  they  and  the 
sickly-looking  leaves  upon  them  are  duller 
green  than  usual,  and  frequently  show  a 
slight  velvety  surface.  They  are  the  work  of 
very  minute  Fungi,  belonging  to  a  lowly 
group  of  Aacomycetea.  The  mycellium  of  the 
Fungi  lives  on  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  the  host-plants,  and  the  velvety  ap- 
pearance results  from  the  outgrowth  over  the 
whole  epidermis  of  their  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Witheri'ngia.  Ck>mmemorative  of  W.  WUherina, 
a  British  botanical  author,  1776.  Nat.  Ord. 
SolanacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  South  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  species  are  now  mostly 
included  under  Solanum, 

Withe-Rod.  A  common  name  for  Vitfumum 
ntidum. 

Withy.    ScUix  viminalis  and  8.  fragUia. 

Witse'nia.  In  honor  of  M,  TTitoen,  a  Dutch 
patron  of  botany.    Nat.  Ord.  Iridcus&B. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  herbaceous 
plants,  with  showy  blue,  purple,  or  yellow 
flowers,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
W.  corymboaa,  introduced  from  southern 
Africa  in  1H03,  closely  resembles  the  Iria,  but 
has  small  flowers.  It  flowers  during  summer, 
and  is  propagated  by  division. 

Woad  Dyer's.  A  common  name  for  lacUia 
tinctoria. 

Woad- Waxen  or  VTood-waxen.  One  of  the 
common  names  of  Oeniata  tinctoria, 

Woad.    Wild.    Reaeda  ItUeola. 

Wolf-berry.  The  popular  name  of  Symphoricar- 
piia  occidentalia. 

Wolfs-bane.  See  Aconitum.  Known  also  by 
the  common  name  of  Monk*8-hood. 

Wolfs  Claw.    A  common  name  for  Lycopodium 

davatum. 
Wood  Ashes.    See  Fertilizers. 
WoodBetony.    The  common  nam<)  of  Pedtcu- 

laria  Canadenaia^  which  see. 
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Voodbine.  The  popular  name  of  Lonicera 
frata,  one  of  our  native  Honeysuckles.  A 
name  also  inappropriately  applied  to  Ampe- 
iopaia  qumqutfolia  and  Bignonia  radicana. 

Wood  Fern.  The  genus  Aapidium;  also  a 
name  applied  to  Polypodium  mUgare. 

Woodfo'rdia.  Named  for  J,  Woodford,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  around  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  1824.  Nat.  Ord.  Lythror 
cecR. 

W.  Jtoribunda,  the  only  species,  is  a  low, 
shrubby  plant,  with  long,  spreading  branches 
and  bright  scarlet  flowers  in  short  panlcled 
cymes,  on  axillary  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  requires  a  stove-house  to  grow  it 
to  perfection.  It  can  be  increased  by  cuttings 
or  seeds. 

Wood  Orass.  A  common  name  of  some  of  the 
varieties  or  species  of  Sorghum,  or  Broom 
Com. 

Wood  Lily.  A  common  name  for  Pyrola  minor 
and  various  species  of  TriUium. 

Wood  Nettle.'    See  Laportea  Ganadenaia, 

Wood  Pea  or  Wood  Vetch.      Orobua  aylvaOca, 

Woodmlt    See  Aaperuia. 

Wood  Rash.    See  IawuIo, 

Wood  Sage.    See  Teucrium, 

Wo'oisia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joaeph  Wooda, 
a  British  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodicusea. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful,  low-growing 
Ferns.  Sieveral  of  the  more  beautiful  species 
are  natives  of  this  country,  and  are  common 
in  the  mountains,  north  and  west.  Several 
species  are  also  found  in  Europe  and  Brazil. 
They  are  easily  grown  in  the  green-house, 
and  are  increased  by  division  or  from  spores. 

Wood  BorreL    See  OxdUa, 

"Wood  Violet.  A  common  name  for  Viola  ayl- 
vatica, 

Woodwa'rdia.  Chain  Fern.  Named  in  honor 
of  Tiumiaa  JenJanaon  Woodward,  an  English 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea. 

Veiy  handsome  native  and  exotic  Ferns  of 
easy  culture.  Some  of  the  species  produce 
little  hairy  bulbs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  either  drop  off  and  strike  root  in  the 
ground,  or  vegetate  while  attached  to  the 
parent  plant,  a  feature  that  Is  common  in 
many  other  Ferns. 

Woolly  Beard  Ghrass.    See  Eriantkua. 

Working  Roots.  This  term,  we  believe,  was  first 
used  by  the  author  in  Practical  Floriculture, 
to  distinguish  the  voung  white  roots  emitted 
from  the  dry  or  old  roots,  and  is  well  appli- 
cable from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  these 
young  white  roots  are  emitted  that  a  plant 
begins  to  grow,  the  buds  or  shoots  starting 
simultaneously  with  these  young  roots.  For 
example,  when  we  take  a  dormant  Bose  that 
has  been  grown  In  a  pot,  no  matter  how  well 
it  may  be  supplied  with  old  roots,  there  Is  no 
healthy  development  of  leaves  and  flowers 
until  the  emission  of  young  roots.  When  we 
plant  out  such  plants  as  Celery,  Cabbage  or 
Strawberries,  In  the  garden,  tiie  young  or 
"Working  Boots"  emitted  frcm  tlie  main 
roots  are  certain  indications  i^nat  the  plant 
has  started,  and  that  their  growth  and  future 
development  is  fairly  assured  against  drought 
or  other  causes ;  but  if  the  "  Working  Boots  '* 
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are  not  emitted,  then  there  is  yet  danger  of 
the  plants  failing. 

Worm  Gkaaa.    See  Spigelick. 

Wo'rmia.  Named  in  honor  of  O.  Wormiua,  a 
Danish  naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  DiUeniaoecB. 

A  genus  of  very  showy  trees,  some  of  them 
growing  to  a  very  large  size,  natives  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  Australia  and 
Madagascar.  W,  Bwrbridgei,  from  Borneo, 
the  finest  species  yet  in  cultivation,  has  broad, 
handsome  leaves,  contracted  and  decurrent, 
into  a  verjr  broad  petiole,  which  expands,  and 
is  amplexfcaul  at  the  base.  The  pale,  golden 
▼ellow  flowers  are  three  inches  in  diameter, 
borne  on  a  simple  peduncle  two  to  four  inches 
long.  It  is  much  valued  also  for  its  excellent 
timber,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Oak.    Sjn.Lenidia. 

Worms  or  CaterpiUars.  Popular  names  for 
Beorpiurua  vemioiUata. 

Worm  Seed.  The  seed  of  ChenopodUim  aniheU 
minHcwn,  The  utricle  which  surrounds  the 
seed  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  worm-destroying  medioine. 

Wormwood.    See  Artemiaia. 

TKTil'ghtla.  Palay  or  Ivory  Tree.  Named  after 
WiUiam  Wrighi,  a  Scotch  physician  and  bot- 
anist.   Nat.  Ord.  Apocyruioea, 

A  genuB  consisting  of  shrubs  or  small, 
sometimes  scandent  and  erial-rooting  trees, 
natives  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  ranging 
from  Silhet  to  Nepal  and  western  Australia. 
Flowers  red,  white  or  yellow,  in  terminal 
or  sub-axillanr,  sessile  cymes.  W,  tinctoria 
furnishes  an  Inferior  kind  of  indigo,  and  the 
wood,  which  is  pure  white,  close-grained  and 
ivory-like,  is  highly  valued  for  turning,  car- 
ving and  inlaying.  They  grow  well  in  a  com- 
post of  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  are  readily 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Wulfo'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  F,  X.  Wulfen, 
a  botanical  author.      Nat.  Ord.  Scropkmari- 
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A  small  genus  of  perennial  herbs  with  thick 
rhizomes,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  central 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
the  rock-garden  or  flower-border,  their  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers  being  very  ornamental  when 
in  full  blossom.  W.  CarmiMaca  is  a  remark- 
ably dwarf,  almost  stemless,  evergreen  herb, 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  bearing,  In 
sunmier,  showy  spikes  of  purplish-blue, 
drooping  flowers.  It  is  found  only  on  one  or 
two  mountains  in  Carinthia.  W.  AmhersUana, 
from  the  Himalayas,  is  another  vei7  showy, 
perfectly  hardy  species,  growing  freely  in  any 
position  in  the  rock-garden,  but  preferring  a 
shady  spot  and  a  light,  rich  soil.  They  re- 
quire to  be  protected  by  a  frame  in  winter, 
and  are  propagated  by  division  or  seeds. 


WulfBa.     Named  in  honor  of  John  O. 
author   of   •*  Flora  Borussica."      Nat    Ord. 
CompoaiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  perennial 
herbs,  with  yellow  or  orange-yellow  flowers. 
W.  moctdato,  the  only  species  introduoed.  Is  of 
easy  culture  in  any  light  soil,  and  may  be  In- 
creased by  seeds  or  by  division. 

Wn'rmbea.  Named  in  honor  of  F.  Van  Wmmb^ 
Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Scienoes  at 
Batavia.    Nat.  Ord.  Mdomthacem, 

A  genus  of  bulbous  or  tuberous  green-house 
plants,  natives  of  southern  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. W,  eampaiMdala^  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, and  its  varieties  are  very  showy  and  In- 
teresting when  in  flower.  They  suooeed  well 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  are 
easily  increased  by  seeds  or  by  offsets. 

Wyoh  XDm.    XJWkus  monUmtu 

W^ye'thJa.  Named  after  N.  B.  Wydk,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  genus  in  northwestern  Amer- 
ica.   Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUiB, 

A  genus  of  haroy,  perennial  plants,  of 
which  W.  anguatifoUa  is  the  only  species  of 
interest.  None  of  them  are  of  any  norttoui- 
tural  interest. 


X. 


Xanthl'sma.     From  xoftUhiama^   yellowness; 
alluding  to  the  color  of  the  flowers.    Nat. 
Ord.  CampoaikB. 

X.  Texanum,  the  only  species,  is  a  showy, 
hardy  annual  or  biennial,  with  heads  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  In  April.    Syn.  OentOMridium. 

Za'nthliim.  From  xanthoa,  yellow ;  the  plants 
were  formerly  used  by  the  GreeJu  to  dye  their 
hair.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUcB, 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  annual  plants, 
principally  weeds ;  of  no  horticultural  value. 

Zantho'oeras.  The  only  species,  X  sord^otio, 
is  a  low-growing  tree,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  Ohina,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sugpindaoam. 


It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with  leaves 
bling  those  of  Pynui  Auonparia;  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  purple  eye,  and  a  vellow  spot  at 
the  base  of  each  petal.  It  is  still  very  rare  in 
gardens. 

Xanthorhi'sa.  (Some  adopt  the  orthography 
XanUtorrhizct,  following  the  analogy  of  Xgn»- 
ihorrcM,  etc.)  Tellow  Boot.  From  axmtkoa^ 
yellow,  and  rhvMt  a  root ;  the  roots  being  of 
a  deep  yellow  color.  Nat.  Ord.  RanmnenUk' 
eecB. 

X.  apifoUa,  the  only  known  species,  Is  an  In- 
teresting, half-hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with 
pretty,  dark-purple  flowers  in  early  spring.  It 
is  common  along  the  mountains  from  Florida 
northward.    It  is  propagated  by  suckers. 
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XantbionrliCB^a.  Blftok  Boys,  Grass-tree.  From 
xanthos,  yellow,  and  rheo^  to  flow;  alluding 
to  the  yellow  juioe.    Nat.  Ord.  LiUaeecB. 

Amongst  the  manv  curious  forms  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  Grass-tree  of  Austra- 
lia is  one  of  the  most  Interesting,  and  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature  In  the  landsoape  of  that 
countiy;  most  of  the  species  having  thick 
trunks,  like  those  of  Palms,  covered  with  a 
dense  coating  formed  of  the  persistent  bases 
of  old  leaves,  glued  together  by  the  red  or 
yellow  resin  with  which  these  plants  abound, 
and  usually  burnt  and  blackened  outside  by 
bush-fires.  The  leaves  are  long,  wiry  and 
grass-like,  and  are  borne  In  a  dense  tuft  at 
the  top  of  the  stem  and  hang  down  grace- 
fully all  around  It;  their  long  flower-stalks 
rising  out  of  the  centre,  and  sometimes  grow- 
ing as  high  as  flfteen  or  twenty  feet,  bearing 
at  the  top  a  dense,  cylindrical  flower-spike, 
resembling  that  of  the  Typha,  made  up  of  a 
mass  of  scales  out  of  which  the  flowers  pro- 
trude. In  general.  Its  presence  Is  indicative 
of  a  poor  soil,  therefore  It  Is  one  of  those 
plants  which  give  life  to  the  sterility  of  a  great 

gortlon  of  Australia.  When  the  plants  have 
een  denuded  of  their  leaves  and  their  bodies 
blackened  by  the  bush-flres,  they  have  been 
compared  to,  and  even  mistaken  for,  black  men 
holding  spears,  hence  their  colonial  name. 
Black  Boys.  Their  leaves  afford  good  fodder 
for  cattle,  while  the  natives  eat  the  tender 
white  centre  of  the  top  of  the  stem. 

Zanthoso'ma.  From  xcmlhoB^  yellow,  and 
floflia,  a  body ;  alluding  to  the  large,  lobed,  de- 
pressed, yellow  stigma.  Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea. 
A  genus  of  about  twenty-fl  ve  species  of  milky, 
perennial  herbs,  with  erect  root-stocks,  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  yellow  spathe  rolled 
round  at  the  base.  They  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  and  some  of  the  species  are  use- 
ful as  summer  decorative  plants.  Propagated 
by  cutting  up  the  root-stock  Into  small  pieces 
and  starting  them  In  heat. 

Xanthozyla'cese.  A  tribe  of  Nat.  Ord.  RtUaoecB, 

Xantho'zylam.  Prickly  Ash,  Toothache  Tree. 
From  xanthoBt  yellow,  and  xyUmt  wood;  the 
roots  are  yellow.    Nat.  Ord.  KuUuseis. 

This  Is  a  rather  extensive  genus,  having  a 
wide  geographical  range,  with  representatives 
In  most  of  the  tropical  countries  of  the  world 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  temperate  regions. 
The  species  differ  considerably  in  appearance, 
some  being  very  large  trees,  while  others  are 
erect  or  climbing  shrubs ;  and  they  are  often 
furnished  with  prickles  on  their  branches  and 
leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  com- 
pound, either  pinnate  (either  with  or  without 
an  odd  terminal  leaflet),  trifoliate,  or  rarely 
reduced  to  a  single  leaflet,  the  leaflets  being 
usually  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  Their 
flowers  are  small,  unisexual,  and  disposed  in 
variously  formed  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
The  ripe  fruits  split  into  two  pieces,  and  con- 
tain one  or  two  shining  black  seeds.  The 
fruits  of  most  of  the  species  have  an  aromatic, 
pungent  taste,  like  pepper.  Those  of  X  pipe- 
rUum,  a  Japanese  species,  are  called  Japan 
Pepper ;  and  those  of  X  hostile  are  the  Tei-bul 
of  northern  India,  where  they  are  used  for 
intoxicating  flsh.  The  genus  is  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  a  few  species.  X. 
Americanwn,  Northern  Prickly  Ash,  is  a 
prickly  shrub  with  yellowish-green  flowers, 


whloh  appear  before  the  leaves.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  pungent  qualities.  The  bark, 
when  chewed,  is  said  to  cure  the  toothache ; 
whence  one  of  its  popular  names.  Toothache 
Tree.  X,  Oat'oiimiamunt  the  Southern  Prickly 
Ash,  is  a  small  tree  with  very  sharp  prickles, 
found  on  the  coast  of  Yirginia  and  southward 
Syn.  ZatUhoaByhun. 

Xera^nthemnm  ■  From  xeroe,  dry,  and  anihemow^ 
a  flower;  alluding  to  the  dry  nature  of  the 
flower;  which  retains  its  form  and  color  for 
years.    Nat.  Ord.  CompoeiUB. 

Hardy  annuals  of  the  easiest  culture,  merely 
requiring  to  be  sown  where  thev  are  desired 
to  bloom.  The  flowers,  from  their  peculiar 
dry  character,  may  be  preserved  a  very  long 
time  after  they  are  cut  from  the  plants,  and 
this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  Eng- 
lish name.  Everlasting.  The  several  species 
are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  Some  of  them  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation more  than  two  hundred  years.  Sow 
through  April  and  May  in  the  open  border,  or 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  transplant  in  March. 

Xerone'nia.  From  xeroa,  dry,  and  nema,  a 
thread;  the  fllaments  dry  and  peraistent. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacem, 

X.  Moorei,  the  only  species,  is  an  elegant 
and  Intei'estlng  stove-house  perennial,  intro- 
duced from  New  Caledonia  in  1878.  It  grows 
about  two  feet  high  with  the  leaves  clustered 
at  the  base  of  the  flower  stem,  bearing  erect, 
bright  crimson  flowers,  about  half  an  inch 
long.  It  is  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  by 
division  of  the  root-stocks. 

Xerophy^um.  Turkey's  Beard.  From  x&ros, 
dry,  and  p/iytton,  a  leaf ;  In  reference  to  the 
diy,  grassy  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  lAJHaoetB. 

A  small  genus  of  interesting,  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plants,  mostly  natives.  X,  a^hodeloides, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  species,  is  a  native 
of  the  Pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  south- 
ward. It  has  long,  very  narrow,  bristle- 
shaped  leaves,  which  form  a  dense  tuft,  from 
which  rises  a  stem  bearing  a  large  raceme  of 
showy  white  flowers  in  June.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  from  division,  and  suo- 
oe^  well  In  any  dry  situation. 

Zero'tes.  Named  after  xeroieay  dryness,  be- 
cause of  the  aridity  of  the  herbage.  Nat.  Ord. 
Junoaceos. 

A  genus  of  over  thirty  species  of  herbaceous, 
perennial  plants,  natives  of  Australia.  They 
succeed  well  in  light,  rich  soil  and  are  readily 
propagated  by  division.    Syn.  Lomandra. 

Ximene'sia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joseph  XimeneSf 
a  Spanish  apothecary.    Nat.  Ord.  OomposiUB. 

These  are  Interesting  Mexican  plants  of 
which  X.  enceUndes  is  the  best  known  species. 
It  is  now  generally  included  under  Veroesina, 
which  see. 

Xime'nia.  Named  after  F,  Ximenes^  a  Spanish 
Monk,  who  wrote  on  Mexican  plants  in  1615. 
Nat.  Ord.  OlaoacecB 

A  small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  one  species 
of  which  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  tropics 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  X.  jtori- 
bvndum,  the  species  mostly  cultivated,  has 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  and  bears  an  edible 
fruit.  It  is  called  by  various  names.  Seaside, 
Hog,  or  Mountain  Plum,  False  Sandalwood, 
etc.  The  fruits  have  an  aromatic  flavor,  but 
are  a  little  rough  to  the  palate.   X.  Afnerioana 
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Is  oommon  on  all  the  south  Florida  Keys  as  a 
spreading  shrub,  sometimes  with  stout,  nearly 
prostrate  stems  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
eight  or  ten  Inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground. 

Zi'phlon.  A  genus  of  Iridcu:ecB  scarcely  differing 
from  Iris  except  in  the  character  of  the  root- 
stoclL,  which  is  a  bulb  instead  of  a  rhizome. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
Abyssinia,  etc.,  and  include  several  old  gar- 
den favorites.  X,  Sisyrvnchmm  has  been  con- 
sidered the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  (Jjhfnandr 
vria) ;  it  has  been  in  cultivation  since  the  days 
of  Gerarde,  who  calls  it  Spanish  Nut  and  says 
that  it  '*  is  eaten  at  the  table  of  rich  and  de- 
licious persons  in  sallads  or  otherwise."  X. 
lai!^oli%im  (Iris  ziphioldes)  is  the  English  Iris 
of  florists  and  old  writers. 

ZylophyOla.  A  genus  of  Euphorhiacea  now  in- 
cluded under  PhyUomJtlws, 
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Xylo'stemn.  A  genus  now  included  under  Lo» 
nicera. 

Xyrida'oeaB.  A  small  natural  order  of  peren- 
nial, rush-like  herbs,  growing  often  in  watery 
places.  It  includes  two  species,  Abolboda  and 
Xyris,  and  less  than  fifty  species. 

Xjr'rlB.  Tellow-eyed  Grass.  From  xyron, 
acute;  the  leaves  terminate  in  points.  Nai. 
Ord.  XyridcLcecB. 

A  genus  of  curious  plants,  mostly  indige- 
nous, though  some  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  are  all  sedge-like  plants, 
with  narrow  radical  leaves,  and  small  flower- 
heads  terminating  the  simple  scapes,  tho 
yellow  petals  being  very  fugacious.  They  are 
of  no  special  interest.  X,  opercuUUa,  intro- 
duced from  Australia  in  18oi,  is  the  most 
showy  species  and  is  generally  cultivated  a^ 
a  green-house  perennial. 
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The  common  name  of  the  large,  tuber- 
ous roots  of  several  species  of  Dioscorea, 
used  as  food.    See  Diottcorea. 

Tang-Mae.  Myrica  Nagi,  a  sub-acid,  esculent 
fruit  of  Japan  and  China,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  M.  integrifolia. 

Tard  Orafls.  A  common  name  for  the  genus 
Eleusine.  It  is  also  known  as  Grab  Grass. 
See  Eleusine. 

Tarrow.    See  AchtUea  mitttfolnim, 

Tanpon.  The  name  of  a  tea  or  drink  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  Caaaine  by  the 
North  Carolina  Indians. 

TeUow  Berriaa.  The  dried,  unripe  berries  of 
Rhamnus  iirfecloriua,  imported  from  the  south 
of  Europe  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

TeUcw-eyed  Grass.  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Xyris,  a  curious  rush-like  plant,  com- 
mon in  New  Jersey  and  southward.  See 
Xyris. 

Tallow  Iris.    Iris  Pseudo-iuorM. 

Tallow  Jeaaamine  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
CMBemiwn  aefmpervirena, 

Tellow  Fooooon.    See  Hydrastis, 

Tellow  Pond  Lily.    See  Nuphar. 

Tellow  Rattle.    See  RhinarUhua  Crista-ffoUi, 

Tellow  Rooket.    Barbarea  vulgaria. 

Tellow  Root.    See  Hydrastis  and  Xanthorkiza. 

Tellow  Star  of  Bethlehem.     C^o^ea  luiea. 

Tellow  Star-flower.    Stembergia  hUea, 

Tellow  Sultan.    Oenlaurea  stuiveolens, 

Tellow  Trefoil  Mediaigo  lupulina.  An  excel- 
lent fodder  plant  when  mixed  with  grasses. 

Tellow  Weed.    Dyer's.    Reseda  ItOeola, 

Tellow  Wood.  Cladrastis  tindoria,  or  VirgUia 
hiiea,  a  small  and  handsome  deciduous  tree, 
with  showy  white  flowers  drooping  from  the 
ends  of  its  branches,  common  on  rich  hill- 
sides, from  Kentucky  southward. 

Tew.    See  Taxus. 


Toath  and  Old  Age.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Zinnia,  which  see. 

Toath-wort.  An  English  name  for  Drosera 
rotundifdUa. 

Tu'ooa.  Adam's  Needle,  Spanish  Bayonet,  Bear 
Grass.  Fiiooa  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in 
Peru.    Nat.  Ord.  IMiace^B. 

An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  plants, 
closely  allied  to  DraMsna  and  Cordylme^  with 
leaves  somewhat  like  the  Aloe.  Y.fiiamenloaa^ 
popularly  called  Adam's  Needle,  is  common 
from  Virginia  southward  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant  for 
cemetery  or  lawn  decoration.  Many  of  the 
species  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our 
winters  North,  and  are  desirable  plants,  as 
well  for  the  flowers  as  the  foliage.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  on  an  erect,  branching  spike, 
often  six  feet  high,  proceeding  from  the  heart 
of  the  plant.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
spike  to  furnish  three  hundred  blossoms, 
which  aro  creamy  white  and  very  showy. 
The  half-hardy  or  tender  species  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  and  kept  dormant 
through  the  winter  in  a  cellar  or  room  free 
from  frost.  They  grow  freely  in  any  soil, 
preferring  a  light,  sandy  one.  F.  alo^olia  tN»- 
riegata  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
green-house,  ornamental-leaved  plants.  Its 
propagation,  which  is  by  cuttings,  Is  slow, 
and  hence  it  is  always  a  scarce  and  expensive 
plant,  y.  filamentosa  variegata  somewhat  re- 
sembles it  in  its  young  state,  and  has  occa^ 
sionally  been  sold  for  it ;  but  it  is  far  inferior. 
Most  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  the  genus 
seed  freely,  and  are  thus  rapidly  increased. 
The  bruised  roots  of  ail  the  Yuccas  were  for- 
merly used  very  extensively  by  the  natives 
on  the  Paciflc  slope  as  a  substitute  for 
soap,  and  at  the  present  time  it  Is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  semi-civilized 
Indian  and  her  Mexican  half-sister  still  using 
this  vegetable  soap,  which  they  call  **  Amole,^ 
in  the  Mexican  villages,  and  as  far  north  aa 
Utah. 

Tnlan.    Magnolia  oonapieua. 
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Za]a'ooa.    Said  to  be  the  name  of  this  genus  In 
the  Moluccas.    Sometimes  spelled  Balacca. 
Kat.  Ord.  PalmcuxtB. 

A  genus  composed  of  seven  or  eight  species 
of  stemiess  Palms,  natives  of  Assam  and  the 
coast  of  Burmah  and  Malacca,  mostly  growing 
in  large  masses  in  wet  places,  and  forming 
dense  tufts,  rendering  the  Jungles  almost  im- 
passible. They  have  long,  pinnate  leaves, 
which,  being  very  coriaceous,  render  them 
good  subjects  for  decorative  purposes. 

Zalussia'Dskia.  Named  after  Dr,  Adam  Zdkud- 
anaky,  a  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  is  now  given  as  the  correct  name  of  the 
genus  Nycterinia. 

Zainia.  From  eamia,  loss;  in  allusion  to  the 
barren  appearance  of  the  male  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  Cycadcuxa. 

An  extensive  genus  of  very  beautiful  and 
remarkable  plants,  intermediate  between  the 
Ferns  and  Falms.  They  are  native^  of  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  the  Gape  of 
Qood  Hope  and  southeastern  Africa,  where 
they  frequently  constitute  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  vegetation.  These  extraordi- 
nary plants  are  remarkable  for  their  bony 
fronds  or  leaves,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  spines  or  sharp  angles.  The  spe- 
cies, Z.  horrida,  has  thorns  several  inches  In 
length  and  as  hard  as  horn.  Several  of  the 
species  are  known  in  cultivation  and  are 
objects  of  much  interest.  They  require  a  hot- 
house, and  should  be  grown  In  sandy  loam. 
Bapid  progress  in  growth  is  material  to  the 
perfect  development  of  the  leaves,  and  this  is 
only  secured  by  heat  and  moisture.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  suckers,  but  these, 
with  all  other  Gycads,  are  now  largely  imported 
by  firms  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities, 
mostly  from  Central  America,  and  thus  plants 
are  obtained  at  once  from  their  native  habitat 
that  would  take  many  years  to  grow  by  the 
slow  processes  of  artificial  propagation. 
When  received  they  are,  of  course,  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  without  roots  or  leaves,  and 
should  be  placed  in  partially  damp  moss,  in  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  until  they  begin  to 
grow. 

Zante  Cnrrant.  This  is  not  a  Currant  as  is 
generally  supposed  from  its  name,  but  rather 
a  Grape,  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  VUia  Viniferat 
commonly  called  Black  Cornith  or  Zante 
Currant.  It  is  a  seedless  Grape,  produced  in 
long,  slender  bunches;  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

Zante-wood.    The  wood  of  Chloroxylon  Sioieii- 

ana  and  Rhus  Cotinwt. 
Zanthorhi'sa.    See  Xanthorhiza. 
Zanthozylam.    See  Xanthoxylum. 

Zapa'nla.  A  name  applied  to  that  section  of 
the  genus  Lippia,  in  which  are  placed  those 
species  which  have  a  flattened  calyx  and 
capitate  flowers.  They  are  creeping,  Yerbena- 
ceous  plants,  producing  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  umbels  in  August  and  September; 
natives  of  South  America. 

Zavfloluie'ria.  Califomian  Fuchsia.  Hum- 
ming-bird's   Trumpet     Named  in  honor  ol 
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M,  Zau8chner,  a  German.     Nat.  Ord.   OnO' 
gracecB, 

Z.  CaZtfomiay  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  California. 
It  is  of  branching  habit,  and  produces  large 
racemes  of  Fuchsia-like  flowers,  bright  crim- 
son and  very  showy.  It  makes  a  handsome 
pot  plant,  and  is  also  very  showy  in  the  bor- 
der. Propagated  by  division  or  from  seed. 
Introduced  in  1847. 

Ze'a.  Maize,  Indian  Com.  LinnsBus  named 
this  genus  from  «m>,  to  live ;  in  reference  to 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  plants.  Nat. 
Ord.  OraminacecB, 

Indian  Corn,  Zea  Mays,  is  unquestionably 
an  American  plant,  having  been  found  under 
cultivation  by  the  Indians  on  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  There  is  only  one 
ascertained  species,  although  numerous  var- 
rieties  have  been  produced.  The  many  varie- 
ties are  so  distinct  in  their  seneral  habit  of 
growth,  size  and  shape  of  the  kernel  as  to 
'raise  the  question  of  their  being  distinct  spe- 
cies, which,  however,  is  not  probable.  We 
know  of  no  other  plant  that  so  readily  adapts 
itself  to  circumstances,  or  one  that  will  so 
completely  change  its  habit  of  growth  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  writer  once  brought  a  few 
ears  of  Corn  from  near  Quebec,  the  farthest 

?oint  north  that  Com  is  known  to  ripen, 
'he  staliLS  from  which  the  ears  were  taken 
were  not  three  feet  high,  yet  each  produced 
two  small  ears  of  very  hard  Com  of  excellent 
quality.  Tills  seed  was  sown  in  central  New 
lork  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  other  Com,  only  in  a  separate 
fleld.  This  crop  came  to  maturity  in  less  than 
sixty  days  after  planting,  ready  for  the  har- 
vest. The  next  year  the  best  seeds  of  the  crop 
were  sown,  in  confldenoe  of  similar  results ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  adapted  itself  to  the 
climate,  and  took  the  same  length  of  time  to 
grow  and  ripen  as  the  common  sorts,  and  it 
also  grew  to  as  great  a  height,  which  was 
fully  two  feet  higher  than  it  grew  the  first 
year.  From  that  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
great  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  culti- 
vation. The  varieties  known  as  Sweet  or 
Sugar  Com  are  best  suited  for  use  in  the  un- 
ripe state.  They  have  been  greatlv  improved 
in  the  past  twenty  years  by  careful  selection, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  these  kinds  are 
grown  for  canning,  particularly  the  variety 
known  as  Sto well's  '*  Evergreen."  Z,  Japon- 
tea  variegata  is  a  beautifully  striped  white  and 
green  variety  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  *'  Varie- 
gated Grass."  It  requires  exactly  the  same 
culture  as  the  ordinary  Maize ;  though,  being 
variegated,  its  growth  is  weakened,  and,  under 
the  same  conditions,  it  grows  one-third  lower 
than  the  ordinary  green  sorts.  It  can  be  used 
with  fine  effect  for  the  •*  back  row  "  or  ••  centre  " 
of  large  beds  in  massing. 

Zebra  Graaa.    See  Eulalia  Zebrina. 

Zebra   Plant.    A  common  name  for  CaXathta 
Zebrina. 
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Zebra  Wbod.  A  name  given  to  Myrius  fra- 
ffrana  and  Ouetiarda  apeciaaa  ;  also  to  the  genus 
Omphalobium,  which  see. 

Zebxl'na  pendrila.  A  name  proposed  for  the 
plant,  best-known  as  TradeacanHa  tricolor,  T. 
Zebrvna  or  Ou^Mmolia  vUUxta, 

Zabne'ria.  A  synonym  of  P&ogyne,  which  see. 
The  correct  name  Is  now  given  as  Meioih/ria. 

2eiiobi'a.  Named  after  the  famous  Empress  of 
Palmyra  who  lived  in  the  third  century.  Nat. 
Ord.  Erica4X(B, 

Z.  specioaa  Is  a  dense  growing  shrub, 
about  three  feet  high  when  ftuly  grown.  The 
flowers,  white  and  wax-like,  are  in  form  like 
those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  are  produced 
abundantly  in  loose,  drooping  clusters  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States, 
and,  consequently,  not  quite  hardy.  It  is 
known  in  cultivation  as  And/romeda  CkuBainia^ 
foUa  and  A.  «pecioea. 

Zephyra'nthes,  Zephyr  Flower.  From  zepkyros, 
the  west  wind,  and  anlhoa,  a  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
AiMuryUidacem. 

A  very  beautiful  genus  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  the  Southern 
States,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  flowers  are  wUte,  pink  and  rose-colored, 
and  are  produced  singly  on  slender  scapes 
about  six  inches  high.  One  of  the  best  species 
is  Z,  AtamanGo,  generally  known  as  Amaryllis 
Atama6O0j  and  in  our  gardens  as  Faiiy  Lily. 
This  species  has  beautiful  pink  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
during  the  entire  summer.  The  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  border  early  in  spring, 
and,  with  slight  protection  during  winter,  they 
may  remain  undisturbed  a  number  of  yeai-s. 
The  bulbs  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  inches  long,  and  increase 
rapidly  by  offsets.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
em  and  southwestern  States.  Z,  Candida,  a 
species  with  pure  white  flowers  and  small, 
rush-like  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Lima  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  bulbs  are  quite  small, 
and  grow  in  large  clusters.  It  is  very  free 
flowering  and  nearly  hardy,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1822. 

Zephyr-Flower.    See  ZepKyranthea. 

Zi'chya.  In  honor  of  CounUas  MoUy  Zichy,  a 
noble  Austrian  lady,  fond  of  botany.  Nat. 
Ord.  Leguminoaa, 

These  are  handsome  green-house  climbers^ 
closely  related  to  Kennedya,  from  which  they 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  having  their 
flowers  arranged  in  whorls  on  the  end  of  an 
attenuated  foot-stalk.  They  require  plenty  of 
water,  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage 
in  dry,  hot  weather,  and  a  support  for  their 
flexile  stems.  The  trellis  should  be  as  large 
as  may  be  conveniently  attached  to  a  pot,  as 
they  extend  over  a  considerable  space.  In  the 
autumn  the  branches  should  be  pruned 
closely  back,  and  the  plants  kept  torpid 
through  the  winter.  The  several  species  that 
constitute  this  genus  are  natives  of  Swan 
Biver,  and  were  introduced  in  1834.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Zi'ngiber.  Ginger.  The  Indian  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  Scitatnineak 

The  most  important  species  of  this  genus 
is  Z.  qfflcincde,  the  roots  or  rhizomes  of  which 
furnish  the  well-known  Ginger  of  commerce. 
This  plant  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia. 
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It  was  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  soon 
after  their  discovery  by  the  SpanJards; 
indeed,  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  is  scarcely 
believed  to  be  an  exotic,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  found  indigenous  on  the  islands. 
Acosta  relates  that  a  person  named  Francisco 
de  Mendoza  first  transplanted  it  from  the  East 
Indies  into  New  Spain,  where  its  cultivation 
was  diligently  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans to  a  considerable  extent,  as,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  same  author,  ^,U63  cwt. 
were  exported  thence  to  Europe  In  1547.  This 
plant  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  we  receive  our  main  supply.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Ginger  known  in 
commerce;  they  are,  however,  of  the  same 
species,  as  the  white  and  black  ginger  simply 
indicate  a  different  method  of  preparation. 
Ginger  Is  also  largely  grown  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Africa,  but  not  of  so  good  a  quality 
as  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

Zlngfbera'oeaD.  A  tribe  or  sub-order  of  Sciia- 
minecB* 

Zi'nnia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Godfrey  Zmn, 
a  Professor  of  Botany  at  Gottingen.  Nat. 
Ord.  CompoaiUB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  na- 
tives of  Mexico.  When  first  introduced  the 
Zinnia  received  but  little  attention,  as  the 
flowers  were  single,  the  colors  not  so  bright, 
nor  the  plant  so  effective  as  the  double  viuie- 
ties  now  under  cultivation.  The  double  vari- 
eties were  flrst  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin 
in  Paris,  in  1861.  They  originated  in  India 
from  the  common  single  Mexican  varieties, 
and  the  seeds  were  sent  to  France  in  1858. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  within  the 
last  ten  years  in  this  flower,  and  our  own  flo- 
rist and  seed-growers  have  been  foremost  in 
this  work.  The  flnest  strains  of  this  flower 
are  now  to  be  had  of  the  seed-growers  near 
New  York.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  truly 
magnificent;  the  dull,  dingy  colors  have  given 
place  to  bright  scarlet,  clear  rose,  pure  wliite, 
orange,  canary  yellow,  etc.,  and  the  flowers 
are  perfect  in  shape,  and  evenly  imbricated 
like  a  Camellia.  Zinnias  require  but  UtUe  at- 
tention, and  will  grow  well  almost  anywhere. 
For  perfection  of  flower,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  a  hot-bed  or  the  green-house, 
and  once  or  twice  pricked  out  before  planting 
in  the  open  border.  Set  the  plants  two  fe^ 
apart  each  way,  and  they  will  completely 
cover  the  ground  early  in  summer.  They 
will  commence  to  flower  in  June,  and  remain 
until  killed  by  frost.  The  flower  lasts  a  long 
time,  looking  cheerful  until  the  seed  is  quite 
ripe.  The  fact  of  the  flowers  remaining  so 
long  perfect  has  given  the  plant  one  of  its 
common  names,  "  Touth  andTOld  Age." 

Zisa'nia.  The  Greek  name  of  DameL  The  mod« 
em  plants  have  no  relation  to  the  ancient, 
being  natives  of  America.  Nat.  Ord.  Orami- 
nac&B, 

These  are  native  plants.  Z.  amuaSca,  a 
large,  I'eed-like,  aquatic  plant,  is  quite 
common  in  marshes  and  on  .the  margins  of 
waters  at  the  South  and  West,  and  was  for- 
merly largely  collected  by  the  Indians  for 
food.  It  is  a  favorite  food  with  wUd  ducks 
and  other  aquatic  birds  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  and  is  a  familiar  object  to 
sportsmen.  A  correspondent  of  the  "Amerioan 
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AgTloQltnrUt,"  1S76.  Mr.  S.  Valentine,  of  WU- 
ooneln,  bi^b  be  has  sold  a  thousand  bushels 
of  this  Wild  Bice  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  "Agrloulturlat"  says:  "It  U  the  thick 
growth  ol  this  Bloe  that  mahee  the  borders  of 
the  Delaware  euoh  a  favorite  resort  lor  gun- 
ners  In  the  Beed  Bird  Beaeon,  and  elsewhere 
it  attracts  numerous  duoks.  Ur.  T.  says  that 
he  has  sent  the  seeds  to  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory,  to  be  planted  along  water 
courses  to  attract  wild  fowl.  It  la  also  sown 
In  artlflolal  flsh  ponds  to  affurd  cover  and 
shade  lor  the  young  fry,  a  purpose  forwhluh 
It  Is  eepeclaUy  suited.  It  succeeds  beet  where 
there  Is  a  muddy  bottom,  and  six  Inahes  to 
two  feet  of  water,  and  oare  should  be  taken  to 
place  It  where  Its  roote  will  be  covered  with 
water  at  all  times.''    8yn.  Hythropi/num. 

Ssl'pbora.  From  ZM,  which  la  eaid  to  be  the 
Indian  name  of  the  flower,  and  phorto,  I  bear. 
Nat.  Ord.  Labiata. 

A  genus  of  about  twelve  species  of  hardy, 
dwarf,  annual  herbs,  or  diffuse  sub-shrubs; 
natives  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  the 
south  Mediterranean  region.  Some  three  or 
four  species  are  In  cultivation,  and  are  of  in* 
tereet  In  »  herbaceous  colleotLon. 

Zl'Kjrphoa.  Jujube.  Zixot^,  In  Arable,  Is  the 
name  of  the  Zioltia.    Not  Ord.  Rhavmaoea. 

An  Interesting  genus  ol  plants.  Inhabitants 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  all  rery  pretty. 
and  deserve  to  be  grown  In  every  coUeotion. 
The  green-bouse  and  hot-house  species  do 
well  with  ordinary  treatment.  The  genua  la 
chiefly  ehsrocterlzed  by  having  a  fleahy,  berry- 
like  fruit,  oontalnlng  a  one.  two  or  three- 
ceiled  stone,  with  a  single  flattened  seed  In 
each.  The  species  aro  mostly  stlCf  shrubs,  or 
sometimes  small  trees  with  more  or  less  spiny 
branches,  their  atiemate,  three-nerved  leaves 
being  furnished  with  one  or  two  thoray  stip- 
ules. The  fruits  of  several  of  the  species  have 
an  agreeable  flavor.  Z.  valgarie,  the  beat 
known  species,  when  fully  developed  attains 
a  height  of  t«ilrty  feet  The  fruits  of  this 
speclea  are  commonly  eaten  in  Europe,  Ixith 
in  a  treah  and  a  dried  atate,  and  afford  the 
Jujubes  of  the  shops,  or  rather  used  to,  for 
they  are  now  chiefly  made  up  of  gum  and 
sugar,  and  a  little  tartaric  acid,  without  tbe 
Jujubes.  The  fruits  are  rather  acid  when 
fresh,  but  when  dried  they  are  more  agreeable, 
and  are  given  to  allay  cough.  Perhaps  tbe 
most  useful  purpose  to  which  thia  speciea  can 
be  applied  la  a  hedge  plant.  Mr.  William 
Smith,  the  aupeiin  ten  dent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  It  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  thinks  it  has  do  equal  as  a  hedge  plant, 
and  predicts  that  it  is  certain  to  be  largely 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
at  Woahlngton,  and  it  Is  Mr.  Smith's  opinion 
tliat  it  is  like^  to  prove  liardy  a  great  deal 
farther  north.  Z.  Jwubo,  an  East  Indian 
speclea,  yields  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  and 
Is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Chlneae,  who  rec- 
ognize a  great  number  of  varieties,  differing 
In  tbe  shape,  color  and  size  of  the  fruits. 
TboM  of  one  variety  are  called  Chinese  Dates, 
ftomth^rresemblanceto  thatfrult.  Z.  Lolvs, 
on  African  species,  is  one  of  the  plants  sup- 
posed to  have  yielded  the  seductive  sweet 
milts  from  whlon  tbe  ancient  Lotophagl  took 
their  name.      Another  African  species,  Z. 


Badii,  Is  the  Iiotus  mentioned  by  Mungo 
Park  as  being  used  for  making  Into  bread, 
tasting  like  gingerbread,  and  also  tor  the  pre- 
paration of  a  pleasant  leverage.  Z.  spino- 
diristf  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  fumfshed 
the  crown  of  thome  put  on  our  Saviour's  head. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  or  from  seed.  First 
introduced  in  1040. 

Zomlaa'rpa.  From  aomo,  a  skirt,  and  liarpot,  a 
fruit;  tbe  pericarp  of  the  fruit,  When  ripe, 
bursts  at  the  bottom  and  remains  covering 
the  seeds  like  a  skirt.     Nat.  Ord.  Aroidem. 

A  small  genus  whose  species  are  natives  of 
BrailL  The  leaves  appear  before  the  flowers 
and  are  cut  into  flve  segments.  Tbey  moke 
rather  pretty,  decorative  plants,  requiring, 
like  all  the  rest  of  tbe  family,  plenty  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.  Z.  i^tAoniwn  is 
regarded  as  an  antidote  in  oases  of  serpent 
bites.  The  plants  grow  about  a  foot  high  and 
are  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  division.  Intro- 
duced in  1860. 

Zonal  0«ranlam.    See  Peiargtmiam. 

Zygnda'nua.  From  mgoa,  a  yoke,  and  aden,  a 
gland ;  the  glands  are  arranged  in  pairs.  Nat 
Urd.  IMiaoea. 

A  genus  of  smooth,  somewhat  glaucous, 
herbs,  with  creeping  rhkomes  or  coated  bulbs, 
grass-like  leaves,  and  panicles  of  rather  large, 
greenish- white  flowers.  The  best  known  and 
most  ornamental  species  are  all  natives  of 
America,  IromMoIne  to  Mexico.  Propagation 
may  be  readily  effected  by  division,  or  by 

Zygopetalam.  From  eygoa,  a  yoke,  ondpefoloK, 
a  petal ;  In  allusion  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
s*-gments  of  the  perianth  by  tbelr  bases  in  the 
original  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Orehidacm. 

A  genua  of  very  handsome,  fret;-Rowering 
Orchids,  natives  of  South  America.  They  are 
terrestrial  evergreens,  and  generally  flower 
during  the  winter  or  early  apring  months, 
wldch  makea  them  dealrsble.  The  pseudo- 
bulba  should  be  well  elevated  In  potting  and 
have  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  suaiion, 
which  Is  usually  from  May  to  September; 
after  which  less  moisture  Is  required  until 
their  season  of  blooming.  They  will  succeed 
well  in  on  ordinorv  green-house,  and  are 
propagated  by  division.    Introduced  In  1638. 

ZygophjUa'OMB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  rarely  trees;  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Terde  Islands  and 
the  Levant.  Several  of  the  genera  have 
msdlolnal  properties.  The  species  are  widely 
dispersed  and  are  divided  into  seventsen 
genera,  including  Tribulus,  Zygophyllum,  and 
Ouaiacum. 

Zygophyllom.  Bean  Caper.  Prom  KygtM,  a 
yoke,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  the  p^rs 
of  leafleta.  A  genua  of  trees,  shrubs  ana  per- 
ennial herbs,  giving  its  name  to  the  Nat.  Ord. 
ZigophyUaaa. 

The  speclea  are  natlvea  of  the  Oape  of  Oood 
Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verde  lalands,  tbe  Levant 
and  Australia.  Their  very  handsome  flowers 
are  red  or  white,  generally  with  a  purple  or 
red  basilar  apoL  Several  of  the  apecies  have 
medicinal  propertiea ;  the  flower-buds  of 
B.  Pabago  are  used  instead  of  capers,  and  the 
seeds  of  E.  coccin«uiN  are  employed  by  the 
Arabs  In  place  of  pepper.  ProfMgated  by  cut- 
tings or  by  seeds  when  obtainable. 
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GLOSSAEY. 


BOTANICAL  nomenclature  being  in  a  great  measure  descriptiye,  it  has  been 
thought  that  in  addition  to  the  etymological  notes  on  the  individual  genus 
names  already  given,  a  glossary  of  the  designations  of  the  various  species  and  sub-species 
would  be  a  useful  addition  to  a  book  of  this  popular  character,  as  conveying  an  intelli- 
gible indication  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plants  under  consideration.  These 
species-designations  stand  in  relation  to  the  genera  as  adjective  to  noun,  and  being 
expressed  in  Latin,  follow  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language  in  so  far  that 
they  must  agree  with  the  noun  in  number,  gender  and  case.  For  instance  :  adjectives 
ending  in  tut  take  a  in  the  feminine  and  um  in  the  neuter,  thus  :  alitLS,  high,  masculine; 
aUa,  feminine  ;  altunif  neuter.  Masculine  and  feminine  adjectives  ending  in  i8  in  the 
neuter  usually  end  in  e,  as  nobUia,  masculine  and  feminine  ;  nobile,  neuter.  Adjectives 
ending  otherwise  than  these  (for  instance,  as,  e»,  ana,  ens,  eps,  on,  etc.)  retain,  generally, 
the  same  termination  for  all  genders.  The  designations  ending  in  oides,  phyUa  and 
folia  have  been  but  sparingly  used,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  self-descriptive  ;  e.  g., 
anemonoides,  anemone-like ;  acanihophyUa,  acanthus  leaved ;  adianJtifolia,  adiantum 
leaved,  etc. 


A 

A  in  compositlun  Bignifles 
without,  as  aphylla,  without 
leaves,  etc. 

abbreviata shortened 

abortiva impei-fect 

abscissa clipped 

acaulis stemless 

accedens yielding 

acerba sour 

aceroea needle  pointed 

acicularis needle  leaved 

acinacifolia...8cimetar  leaved 

acniopetala sharp  petaled 

acris biting 

aculeata spiny 

acuminata sharp  pointed 

acuta sharp  pointed 

adnata adhering 

ad8i>er8a scattered 

aduuca hooked 

eemula rival 

»nea bronzy 

feranthe air  flower 

CBBCullfolia,  horse-ohestnut 
leaved. 

flBstivalis summer 

flBstuans glowing 

affinis related  to 

agglomerata collected 

aggregata.. gathered  together 

alata winged 

alba white 


albicans whitish 

albinata whit««  marked 

ulcicornis elk's-horn-like 

alienata foreign 

alnifolia alder  leaved 

alpestris rocky 

alveolata honeycombed 

amabilis lovely 

amara bitter 

amblyodon blunt  toothed 

amoena pleasing 

amplexicaulis. .  .stem  clasping 

ampliata enlarged 

ampullaoea flask-shaped 

anoeps two  edged 

androgyna hermaphrodite 

androus,  in  words  of  Greek 
derivation,  refers  to  the  sta- 
mens; as,  diandrons,  two 
stamened  ;  poiyandrous, 
many  stamened,  etc. 

Anglica English 

angusta   narrow 

angustifolla narrow  leaved 

anisata    anise  scented 

anisophylla. . .  .unequal  leaved 

annotina year-old 

annua annual 

annulata ringed 

anopetala erect  petale<l 

antherosa large  anthered 

antherotes    brilliant 

antiacantha.   .opposite  spined 

apetala without  petals 

aphylla destitute  of  leaves 


apioulata,   terminating    in    a 
short  point  or  tip. 

apifera bee  bearing 

apiifolia parsley  leaved 

apoda stemless 

apodantha.  .stalkless  flowered 
appendioulata,  having  appen- 
dages. 

applicata inclined 

aptera wingless 

aquatica Uving  In  water 

aquifolia holly  leaved 

aniohnoidea cobwebby 

aranifera spider  bearing 

arbuscula like  a  little  tree 

arborea tree-like 

arcuta bent 

ardens blowing 

arenaria sand  loving 

areolata,  marked  out  into  dif- 
ferent spaces. 

argentea silvery 

arguta sharp 

argyrites silvery 

argyrophylla ....  silver  leaved 
argyrostigma  ..silver spotted 

arietina ramVhead-Uke 

arifolia arum  leaved 

aristata awned 

armata armed 

armiUata braceleted 

arrecta erect 

articulata Jointed 

arundinaoea reed-like 

arvensis field 
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aspera rough 

asperrima very  rough 

asBimilis similar 

assurgens Increasing 

atomaria dotted 

atrata blackened 

atrosanguinea dark  red 

atrovirens dark  green 

attenuata thin,  narrowed 

augu8ta .* .  smooth  stalked 

aurantiaca orange 

aurea golden 

auriculata eared 

australls southern 

azilaris,  flowering  in  the  axils 

of  the  leaves, 
azurea blue 

B 

bacoata berry  bearing 

bacillarls staff-Uke 

barbasca bearded 

barbata bearded 

basilaris base  branching 

bella handsome 

bellidiflora daisy  flowered 

betuloides birch-like 

bi  or  bis,  as  a  preflz,   means 

twice ;  as,  bi-articulata,  two 

jointed ;  bi-aurita,two  eared, 

etc. 
bicamerata. ...  — two-arched 

bicornis two-homed 

bidentata double  toothed 

biflda half  divided 

binata.  .growing  two  together 

bitumenosa pitchy 

blanda charming 

borealls northern 

brachy,  from  brachys,  short ; 

compounded      with     other 

Greek  roots,  as 
brachy botrya.  .short  bunched 
brachynema,     having     short 

filaments. 

brachyodon short  toothed 

brachyphylla short  leaved 

brachypoda short  stalked 

brachy pteron.  broadly  winged 

bracteat^i bracted 

brevi,  short;  as,  brevistylis, 

short  stemmed. 

brevicaulis short  stemmed 

brevifolia    short  leaved 

buccosa inflated 

bulbifera bulb  Ijeariiig 

bullata blistered 

butryacea buttery 

buxifolia box  leaved 

c 

caduca falling  off  soon 

08Bsia bluish    gay 

cffispltosa tufted 

calamelanos. .  .beautiful,  dark 

calantha beautiful  winged 

calcarata spurred 

calcarea growing  on  chalk 

calceiformis shoe-shaped 

calendulacea  . . .  marif^old-like 
callosa,  furnished  with  haixien- 
ed  or  protuberant  spots. 

calophylla beautiful  leaved 

caloptera. . .  .beautiful  winged 
calura beautiful  tailed 


calycina,  large  calyx  or  cup- 
shaped, 
calyculata,  having  bracts  re- 
sembling an  additional  calyx 

calyptrata covered 

campanulata bell-shaped 

campy lacantha .  curved  spined 

cancellata latticed 

candicans . .  white 

Candida white 

canescens hoary 

cannabina hemp-like 

capilare hair  like 

capitata flowering  in  heads 

capreolata tendriled 

caprina goat-like 

cardiochlffina . . .  heart>-formed 

oarinata keeled 

carnea flesh  colored 

oarnosa fleshy 

caryophylla clove  scented 

caryophyllacea.  carnation-like 

casta chaste 

cathartica purgative 

catopteron .  downwani  winged 

caudata tailed 

caudescens stemmed 

cauliflorus stem  flowering 

cava hollow 

celatocaulon,  concealed  stem- 
med. 

centeteria many  spined 

cerasoldes cherry-like 

cerefolia chervil  leaved 

cereola waxy  fruited 

cerif  era wax  bearing 

cernua drooping 

cervina stag  horned 

chlorantha. .  .greenish  yellow 
chloronema  ..green  threaded 

chlorophora greeti  dye 

chlorophylla green  leaved 

chromateila yellow 

chrysantha  ..golden  flowered 
chrysoleuca.. yellowish  white 
chrysophylla. .  golden  leaved 
chrysostachys.  .golden  spiked 
chrysostoma.  golden  mouthed 
chrysotricha... golden  haired 

ciliaris hair  fringed 

cillolata fringed  leaved 

cincinnata curled 

cincta girdled 

cinerea ashy  gray 

cinnabarlna vermilion 

cirrhosa tendriled 

citrina lemon  colored 

citrosma.   lemon  scented 

clavata club-shaped 

claviculata tendriled 

clypeata buckler- shaped 

coartata. . . .  crowded  together 

coccinea red 

cochlearis spoon-shaped 

cochleata shell-shaped 

codonodes bell  bearing 

coelestis sky  blue 

coelosperma hollow  seeded 

cQBrulea blue 

collina growing  on  hills 

colorata colored 

colpodes ...   .  deeply  hollowed 

comans hairy 

communis common 

commutata changed 

comosa tufted,  hairy 

complexa embracing 


complioata  . . .  folded  together 

compta   decked 

conchiflora shell  flowered 

concinna neat 

concolor one-colored 

conferta cluster  flowered 

congesta crowded 

conjugata mixed 

connata  . . .  .joined  at  the  base 

consobrina related 

contorta twisted 

contrayerba vermifuge 

convoluta roiled  together 

corallina coral  flowered 

cordata heart-shaped 

cordifolia heart  leaved 

cordigera heart  bearing 

coriacea leathery 

cornea homy 

comigera horn  bearing 

cornuta horned 

coronata crowned 

corticicola epiphytal 

coruscans glittering 

corymbiflora.  cluster  flowered 
corymbosa. . .  cluster  flowered 
corynodes. . . .  helmet  flowered 

costata ribbed 

crassicaulis  . . .  thick  stemmed 

crassipes thick  stalked 

crenulata scolloped 

crinita hairy 

crispa crispy  or  curled 

cristata crested 

crocata saffron  colored 

crocea saffron  colored 

cruciata cross-shaped 

cruenta bloody 

cryptocarpa. . .  .hidden  fruited 

cucuilata hooded 

cultrata knife-shaped 

cultriformis knife-shaped 

cuneiformis wedge-shaped 

cupreata coppery 

curta shortened 

cuspidata. . .  .abruptly  pointed 

cyanea. blue 

cyanococca blue  fruited 

cyanophylla blue  leaved 

cyatheaformis  ....  cup- shaped 

cymbiformis boat-shaped 

cymosa. . .  .flowering  in  cjrmes 

D 

d£odalea adorned 

daphnites glistening 

dasycarpa thick  fruited 

dasvphylla thick  leaved 

dealbaba whitened 

debile weak 

deca,  in  words  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion, ten;  as,  decandrous, 
with  ten  stamens;  decapet- 
ala,  etc. 

decipiens deceiving 

declinata. .  turned  to  one  side 

decora comely 

decumana huge 

decurrens,  prolonged  below 
the  insertion,  as  iu  the 
leaves  of  the  thistle. 

decussata cross  leaved 

deflexa.   . . .  turned  downward 

delecta select 

deltoidea  . .  triangular-shaped 
demissa low 
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dendroidea tree-like 

dentata toothed 

denticulsta finely  toothed 

dependena hanging 

depreesa. .  .pressed  downward 
di,  in  Greek  compounds,  two ; 

as,  didyma,  twin,  etc. ;  diga- 

moue,  having  fluwers  of  two 

sexes,  etc. 

diaphana transparent 

dioarpa two-fruited 

dichora two-colored 

dichotoma forked 

dlformis two-formed 

diffusa spreading 

dlgitata finger  leaved 

dllitata swollen 

dlmidiata halved 

dimorpha two-formed 

dioica,  bearing  female  flowers 

on  one  plant  and  male  on 

another. 

diphylla twin  leaved 

diptacantha  . . .  .double  spined 

dlptera two- winged 

disooidea disk-Uke 

discolor two-colored 

dissecta finely  divided 

disaitiflora. . .  distant  fiowered 

disticha two-ranked 

diuma day  fiowering 

divaricata,    obtusely    spread 

asunder 

divergens leaning 

dlversiflora.  .variable  flowered 

dolabriformis axe-shaped 

dolichocentra . . .  long-spurred 

dolosa deceiving 

drupacea. . . .  like  a  stone  fruit 

dubia doubtful 

dulcis sweet 

dumosa low 

dura hard 

dttriuaouia slightly  hard 

E 

B,  or  ex,  as  a  preflx,  means 
destitute  of;  as,   ecostata, 
ribless ;  exalbuminous,  with- 
out idbumen,  etc. 
ebracteata . .  destitute  of  bracts 

ebumea ivory-like 

eohinata prickly 

edentata toothless 

edulls edible 

effusa.  .very  loosely  spreading 

egregia. . . » distinguished 

elata  tall 

elegans beautiful 

emarginata  . . .  notched  leaved 

eminens showy 

ennea,  nine ;  as  in 

enneandrea nine  stamens 

enneaphylla nine-leaved 

ensata sword-shaped 

epherma transient 

epi,   in     Greek    compounds, 
upon ;  as,  epicarp,  the  outer- 
most layer  of  a  pericarp,  etc. 
eplgeea,  growing  on  or  close  to 

the  ground, 
epiphylla. growing  upon  a  leaf 
equilateral. having  equal  sides 

eriantha wooUv  flowered 

eHcordes heath-like 

erinaoea prickly 


eriocarpon hairy  fruited 

eriostemon.. woolly  stamened 

erosa bitten 

erubescens blushing 

eiythroctiesta red  bristled 

erythropa red  stemmed 

er5rthi*ophflBa bright  red 

esculenta edible 

etiolata blanched 

euchila beautiful  lipped 

evecta extended 

exaltata lofty 

excelsa tall 

exoisa bluntly  out 

exculta adorned 

eximla (choice)  excellent 

exorhiza rooting  outward 

exotica foreign 

exsculpta. cutout 

exserta,  protruding  beyond,  as 

the    stamens  out    of    the 

corolla, 
exsurgens rising 

F 

f alcata sickle-shaped 

falciformis sickle-shaped 

faicinella finelv  hooked 

fallax deceptive 

farinacea mealy 

fasciata banded 

fasoicularls in  bundles 

fastigiata peaked 

f  astuosa prickly  stalked 

felosma heavy  smelling 

fenestralis window  leaved 

ferox fierce,  spiny 

femiginea rusty 

filamentosa thready 

fllifera thread  bearing 

filipendula,   hanging  from   a 

thread. 

filipes thready 

fimbriata fringed 

flrma. solid 

flssa divided 

flstulosa — pipe  stalked 

flabelliformis fan-shaped 

flaccida weak 

flagifera rod-stuiped 

flammea fiety 

flava golden 

flavesoens yellowish 

flexa bending 

floralenta slow  fiowering 

fioribunda many  flowered 

florida flowery 

fluviatilis,  belonging  to  flowing 

water. 

foBniculacea fennel  leaved 

foBtida stinking 

foliolosa slightly  leaved 

foliosa leafy 

formosa beautiful 

f ossulata grooved 

fragrans mMgn^ant 

frondosa leafy 

frutescens shrubby 

fruticosa shrubby 

fulgens brilliant 

fulva tawny 

funesta deadly 

funifera rope  bearing 

furoata forked 

furens maddening 

f  urf uraoea scaly,  mealy 


ftiBoa brown 

fuscescens dark  brownish 

fusiformls spindle-shaped 

a 

galeata helmeted 

geminiflora twin  flowered 

gemmata twin 

gemmipara bud  bearing 

gibberosa warted 

gibboea protuberant 

gigas i^t 

glabella smoothish 

gladiata sword  shaped 

glandulosa  . . .  .bearing  glands 
glauca. .  milky  white,  glaucous 

glaucina  bluish  gray 

glaber smooth 

glabrata glabrous 

glacialis Icy 

gladiata sword-shaped 

glastifolia wood  leaved 

glaucescens bluish  gray 

glaucophylla gray  leaved 

globosa — round  or  spherical 

glomerata clustered 

glumaoea,  grass-like -flowered 

glutinosa adhesive 

glyoyphyUos sweet  leaved 

graciUima most  graceful 

gracilis slender 

GrsBca Greek 

graminea grassy 

grandiceps large  crested 

grandis splendid 

grata pleasing 

graveolens. . . .  strong  smelling 

guttata spotted 

gymnandra naked  anthered 

gymnocarpa naked  fruited 

gyrosa,  turned  round  like  a 
crook. 

H 

hsmatocephala. . .  .red  headed 

haomatodes bloody 

hamata hooked 

harpeodes sdmeter-Iike 

hastata halbert-shaped 

hebegyna blunt  styled 

hecistophylla,  smallest  leaved 

hepta,     the    Greek    numeral 

seven,  used  as  a  preflx ;  as, 

heptandra,  seven-stamened, 

etc. 

herbaoea,  of   a   soft   texture 

like  an  herb, 
heteraoantha. .  .various  spined 
hetero,  in  Greek  derivatives, 
unlike ;     as,    heterocarpus, 
bearing  two  kinds  of  fruit, 
etc. 
hoterophylla. .  .various  leaved 
heteroptera. .  .various  winged 
hexa,    in   Greek   derivatives, 
six;   as,  hexandra,   having 
six  stamens,  etc. 

hexagona six-aided 

hians gi4>ing 

hippocrepiformis,    horseshoe- 
shaped. 

hircina   goatsoented 

hirsuta very  haiiy 

hirta hairy 

hirtipes hairy  stalked 
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hispidA bristly 

hlsUonantha Bail  flowered 

holoeerloea all  silky 

ftioitensis garden 

humifusa prostrate 

humllis dwarf 

hybrida,  a  cross  breed  be- 
tween IndiTiduals  of  two 
species. 

hyemalis winter 

bygropbylla .  .moisture  loving 
hypo,  In  Greek  derivatives,  un- 
der, as  hypoglottis,  under 
tongued. 
hypocrateriformis,  salver- 
shaped, 
hypograa,    flowers    or   fruits 
borne  under  ground. 

hypophylla under  leaved 

hystriz bristly 

■ 

I 

iantbina violet 

ignea flery 

iUustris bright 

imbricata imbricated 

immarginata . . .  not  margined 
immersa,  growing  wholly  un- 
der water. 

implexa. interwoven 

inaqualis unequal 

incana hoary 

incamata flesh  colored 

incisa out 

inolaudens never  closing 

incurva bent  inward 

inermis unarmed 

iners idle 

inflata swollen 

infleza . .  abruptly  bent  inward 

infracta broken 

infundibulifonnis,     funnel- 
shaped, 
innata  . . .  .borne  on  the  apex 

inops meagre 

inquinans stained  flowered 

insignis remarkable 

integrifolia entire  leaved 

introrsa facing  inward 

invisum unseen 

involuorata,  covered  with  an 
involucre. 

involuta rolled  inward 

lonoptera violet  winged 

irrorata bedewed 

isochroma one  colored 

isophylla equal  leaved 

J 

Japonica from  Japan 

Jubata bearded 

iuglandifolia  . .  .walnut  leaved 
unoea rush-like 
• 

L 

labiata two  lipped 

labrosa large  lipped 

lachnoides woolly 

lachnopoda downy  footed 

laciniata cut  leaved 

lactiflora milk  flowered 

lacunosa pitted 

laoustris lake  loving 

Iffivigata smooth  stemmed 


Iffivis ...  .smooth 

lagenaria bottle-shaped 

lanata woolly 

lanceolata lance  leaved 

lanigera woolly 

lanipes woollv  stalked 

lanuginosa ....  slightly  woolly 
lasiandra. . . .  woolly  stamened 

lasiantha hairy  anthered 

lasioglossa haiiy  lipped 

lateritia brick  colored 

latif olia broad  leaved 

laxa loose  flowered 

leguminosa,  bearing  a  fruit  like 

apeapod. 

lelantha   smooth  flowered 

leiorhiza white  rooted 

lenta pliant 

lentiginosa dusty  dotted 

lepida neat,  charming 

lepidota scaly 

leptocladis.. slender  branched 
leptoneura  ....  slender  nerved 

leptophylla slender  leaved 

leptosepala  . .  .narrow  sepaled 
leptostachya . .  slender  spiked 

leucocarpa white  fruited 

leucocephala white  headed 

leucocheila white  lipped 

leuconeura white  veined 

leacophfsa dusky  white 

leucophthalma  . . .  .white  eyed 

leucophylla white  leaved 

leucorhoda . . .  .white  and  rose 

leucoxyla white  wooded 

lignosa woody 

ligularis strap  shaped 

ligustrina privet-like 

liliaoea lily-like 

limbata,  having  a  colored  or 

dilated  surface, 
linearis,  having  the  two  sides 

parallel. 

lineata lined 

lingualata tongue  shaped 

linifera thread  bearing 

linophylla flax  leaved 

litoralis . .  growing  on  the  shore 

litum daubed 

lobularis small  lobed 

lonchitis spar  like 

longsBva long  lived 

longicolla long  necked 

longicuspis long  pointed 

longipes long  stalked 

longipila long  haired 

lophantha. .   .    crest  flowered 
lorata.  .strap  or  thong-shaped 

lorifolia strap  leaved 

lucida shining 

ludlbunda sportive 

lunata half-moon-like 

lupuUna hop  headed 

lurida dingy  brown 

lutea yellow 

lutescens yellowish 

luxata discolor 

lyrata lyre-shaped 

M 

macradenia large  glanded 

macrandra.... large  anthered 

macrantha large  flowered 

macrooarpa large  fruited 

maorochila large  lipped 

macrophylla large  leaved 


maoroplectron  ..long  spurred 

macropoda large  footed 

macropus long  stalked 

macrorhiza large  rooted 

macrospeila ....  broad  stained 
macrostachya. . .  .large  spiked 

macrura long  tailed 

maculata spotted 

major  (majus) greatest 

malacophylla ......  soft  leaved 

maleolens slirong  smelling 

mamosa nippled 

manicata,    gloved ;     covered 

with  a  woolly  coat,  which 

may  be  stripped  off  whole. 

margaritacea pearly 

marginata bordered 

marina sea 

marmorata marbled 

marmorea spotted 

mascula male 

media intermediate 

megaceras great  homed 

megaphylla large  leaved 

megapotamica big  river 

megasperma large  seeded 

melaleuca black  and  white 

melanocaulon  . . .  black  leaved 

melanococca black  seeded 

melanopus black  stalked 

melanoxylon .  .black  stemmed 

meliosa honey  scented 

mellifera honey  bearing 

membranacea,  thin  and  soft 

like  a  membrane. 

micans glittering 

micranthera small  spined 

micromeris small  flowered 

mlcrophylla small  leaved 

microptera small  winged 

microscypha. . . .  small  capped 

minax projecting 

mlniata vermilion 

minor least 

mirabiUs wonderful 

mirlantha many  flowered 

miriophylla many  leaved 

mitis small 

mitriformis mitre-shaped 

molinifera headed 

mollis    soft 

moUissima veiy  soft 

monanthema  ....  one-flowered 
moniliformis,    formed   like   a 

necklace. 

monoceras one-homed 

monophyUa one-leaved 

monoptera single  winged 

monostachya one-spiked 

montana    . .  .mountain  lovinf 

mucronata sharp  pointed 

multi,    in  Latin    derivatives, 

many ;  as,  multiceps,  many 

branched,  etc. 

multicaulis many  stemmed 

multiflda many  cleft 

mundula    neat 

munita armed 

muralis growing  on  walls 

muricata,  rough,  with   short 

and  hard  points. 

musaica mosaic-like 

musdpula fly  catcher 

muscosa mossy-like 

mutabilis changeable 

myriostigma many  dotted 
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DapUonnis tumlp-shapud 

nasuta large  nosed 

DslanH floating 

navlcularlB boat-ehaped 

nebuloaa    clouded 

nemuralle wood 

nervosa nerved 

nidus ^.  ...nest-ebaped 

nlg«r black 

nlgrescena blauk 

nltlda shining 

nivea snow  wh  ite 

niveallB snow; 

nootlflora nlgbt  flowering 

nodosa knotted 

NovB  AngllK,  ol  New  England 

KoveboraoensU New  York 

nuoltera nut  bearing 

nuda naked 

nudlcaulls naked  stemmed 

nutans nodding 

o 

ob  fa  used  In  the  coropoelUon 
of  Latin  technical  terras  to 
Indlo&te  that  a  thing  Is  In- 
verted ;  as,  obovate,  In- 
Tersely  ovate ;  oboordate, 
inversely  cordat«,  etc. 
obllqua,  referring  to  shape, 
unequal  sided. 

oblonga oblong  leaved 

obryzata reSned 

obtusata bluntish 

oocidentallB western 

oeellata eye  spotted 

ochracea ochre  colored 

ochrantha..  yellowish  flowered 
ochreata,  furnished  with  tubu- 
lar stipules  (ochrea). 

ochroleuca yellowish  white 

octa,  eight.  In  suoh  words  as 
octagynia,  having  eight  pis- 
tils; ootamerous,  the  parte 
in  eight,  et«. 

ootbodes ;tuberoled 

ocuiata eyed 

odora sweet  scented 

odoratisslma,  very  sweet 

scented, 
officinalis    (belonging   to   the 
shop} ;    applied    to    plants, 
etc.,  used  in  medloine  orthe 

oleifera oil  bearing 

olens stinking 

oleracea esculent  (eatable) 

oilgantha lew  Qowered 

oUgophylla few  leaved 

ollvarls olive  green 

onuatA. loaded 

operculata.  covered  with  a  lid 
oppositifoUa. .  opposite  leaved 
orblculata.  .oircular  in  outline 
oreophylla.. .mountain  loving 

orientalls eastern 

omata beautiful 

omithopoda bird's  foot 

ornithorynoha bird  billed 

ovata egg-shaped 

ovulata,    ovuUtera;     bearing 

seeds  or  bodies  destined  to 

become  plants, 
oxyoarpa sharp  fruited 


oxygona sharp  angled 

Diypotala aharp  petaled 

oxypbyila sharp  leaved 

P 

paehyphylla thick-leaved 

padlfolla cherry  leaved 

paleacea chaffy  or  scaly 

pallida pale 

paJmata,  divided  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  hand. 

paludoaa marsh  loving 

paJustrlH mai-ah 

pandurata flddle-shaped 

pandurlformla.  ..flddle-shapud 

papliionacea butterfty-Uke 

papUlarlB conical 

papulosa,  bearing  small,  round 
projections. 

papyracea paper  white 

parasitica,  living  on  the  Juices 
of  other  plants. 

pardailna leopard  marked 

parvlfoila small  leaved 

parvula little 

parvum small 

patens spreading 

patula slightly  spreading 

pauolflora few-Howerud 

pavonla peacock-like 

peutlnata comb  leaved 

pedatiflda,  cut  Into  lobes,  the 
lateral  ones  of  which  do  not 
radiate  from  the  petiole  like 
the  rest. 

pedlcellata slightly  stalked 

pedunuulata stemmed 

pellorhynohuB .  pigeon  beaked 
pellucida.  .bright,  transparent 

peltata shield-like 

pelvlformls.  .open  cup-shaped 

pendula drooping 

pennata leather-like 

pennlcUlata, . .  hair  pencU-lIke 

pennlgera wiugud 

pennlnervls. . ,  .feather  neiTed 
penta.    In   Oreek    derivatives 
five;  as  pentadsotylon,  Hve- 
Sngered. 

pentagyna flve-carpelled 

pentapbylla live-leaved 

peroussa sharp  pointed 

peregrins fureigci 

perfoliata,  when  the  stem 
appears  to  pass  through  the 
leaf. 
perforata. .  pierced  with  holes 
perigyna. .  .borne  on  the  calyx 
pertusa. .  having  slits  or  holes 
petlolata. . .  having  toot  stalks 

petrtea growing  on  rocks 

phraa dusky 

phtBnlcea purple 

phylla,  a  leaf,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  numerals ;  as  dl- 
phylla,  two-leavod ;  tetra- 
phylla,  four-leaved, 

picta painted 

pileata,  having  a  cap  or  lid 
like  the  cap  of  a  musbrooiu. 

pllltera bearing  hairs 

pUosa hairy 

pllosluscula slightly  hairy 

pinifolla pine-leaved 


plnnata,  a  oompound  leaf  with 
leaflets  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  a  common  petiole. 

pinnatifld pinnately  clett 

piperita pepper-iike 

plsiformis pea-shaped 

flat  stemmed 

broad  flowered 

broad  fruited 

flat  branched 

I. . . .  broad  tongued 

broad  leaved 

broad  winged 

a. . . .  many  colored 

plaited 

lead-colored 

plumoea feathery 

pocuUtormls oup-shaped 

podophylia,  .foot  stalk  leaved 
poly,  in  Oreek  compounds  nu- 
merous;     as,    .  polyanttia, 
many  flowered,  etc, 

polyacantha many  spined 

poiycarpa many  fruited 

poiycephala many  headed 

polyda«tyla ....  many  fingered 

polyuria Uly-llke 

polylopha many  crested 

piilymorpha many  formed 

polyphylla many  leaved 

polyrhison many  rooted 

polystachya many  spiked 

pomeridlMia afternoon 

pomitera,   apple,    pear,    etc., 

bearing, 
porporophylla. .  .purple  leaved 

porrigens extending 

potomophylla. .  .swamp  loving 

pnecoi early 

prfestanB exoelllng 

pneteia bordered 

praslna grass  green 

princeps magnlQcent,  chief 

prionophyila saw  leaved 

prooera tall 

prooumlsens trailing 

prollfera bulb  bearing 

propendens,  hanging  forward 
and  downward. 

proplnqua allied 

prulnosa frosty 

psittsclna parrot-like 

pterocephala wing  headed 

pteroneura wing  nerved 

pubens downy 

pubesoens downy 

publfolia downy  leaved 

pudlbunda modest 

pudica chaste 

pugioniformia.  .dagger- shaped 

pulchella pretty 

puleher showy 

pulla ruaset 

pulverulenta powdery 

pulvinarls .cushioned 

pumila   .' dwarf 

punctata spott«>d 

punctilobula dotted  lobed 

pungiins stinging 

punlcea reddish  brown 

piiellla small 

pustulata blistered 

putens '  r<BUd 

pycnaoantha. .  .densely  spined 

pygmma dwarf 

pyrophylla flery  leaved 
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quadrangulata four-angled 

quadri,  in  Latin  compounds, 
four;  as,  quadriflda,  four- 
cleft,  etc. 

quadrilida four-cleft 

quuternata^  succeeding  by 
fours. 

quercifolia oak  leaved 

quinata,iu  fives;  in  compounds, 
quiuque ;  as,  quinquefolia, 
flve-leaved,  etc. 

B 

raoemosa clustered 

radiata,  spreading  from  a  com- 
mon centre. 

radicaus rooting 

ramentacea scaly 

ramiilora branch  flowered 

ramosa branched 

reclinata. .  .turning  downward 

recta erect 

recurvata bent  backward 

reflexa oent  backwai*d 

ref racta bent  back 

reniforme kidney-shaped 

repanda wavy  leaved 

repens creeping 

replicata folded  back 

reptans creeping 

reticulata netu^d 

retrosa directed  backward 

retusa notched  at  the  apex 

revoluta rolled  back 

rhizanthera root  flowered 

rhizophora rooting 

rhizophylla frond  bearing 

rhizophyta creeping 

rhodantha rose  flowered 

rhodocineta red  bordered 

rhomboidea  ..like  a  rhombus 

rigens stiff 

rigida stiff 

ringens gaping 

riparia river  bank 

rivalis brook  loving 

rosacea rosy 

rostrata beaked 

rotata wheel-shaped 

rotundifolla round  leaved 

rubella    reddish 

rubescens red 

rubiginosa rusty 

rubioides meulder-like 

rubra red 

rubrovenosa red  veined 

rufa brownish  red 

rufescens rusty  colored 

ruflnervis red  veined 

rugiloba wrinkled,  lobed 

rugosa wrinkled 

runcinata,  saw -toothed,   the 

teeth  turned  backwards, 
rupestris . . .  growing  on  rocks 

rupicola rock  loving 

ruthenica Bussian 

nitilans reddish 

s 

Baccata bagged 

eaccif era bag  bearing 

sagittata .  .arrow-head  shaped 

Balicifolia willow  leaved 

saUgna willow-like 


saltatoria dancing 

sambucifolia elder  leaved 

sancta sacred 

sanguinea bloody 

sapida savory 

Barcodes    flesh-like 

sarmentosa,  producing  run- 
ners 

sativa cultivated 

saxatills  . . .  .growing  on  rocks 

scabra rough 

scabrida rough 

scandens climbing 

scariosa tough  and  dry 

sceptra    prmcely 

schidlgera spine  beai'iug 

schizantha cut  flowered 

schizodon cut  toothed 

schizopetaia cut  petaled 

scintilians glistening 

sclcrocarpa hard  fruited 

sderophylla hard  h)aved 

scuta shielded 

scutellata salver-like 

secunda side  flowering 

segeta  cornfleld 

segregata kept  separate 

semi,  in  Latin  compounds, 
means  half,  as  semi-araplexl- 
caulis,  half  stem  clasping; 
semi  -  cordata,  half  heart- 
shape  (divided  lengthwise) 
semperflorens .  .ever  flowering 

sempervirens evergreen 

senilis aged  looking 

sepia hedge 

septemloba seven  lobed 

sepulta enclosed 

sericea silky 

serotina,  flowering  or  fruiting 
late 

serratifolia saw-toothed 

sessUis  .   stalkless 

setacea bristly 

setigera,  covered  with  bristles 

setulosa bristly 

sex,  six,  as  sexangulare,  six- 
angled,  etc. 

slgnata distinct 

simplex simple 

simplicicauUs,  slightly 
branched. 

sinuata wavy 

smaragdina  ...emerald  green 
sobolifera,    producing   young 
plants  from  the  root. 

somnLfera sleep  causing 

sororia sisterly 

sparsa scattered 

spathulata  . . .  .spatula-shaped 

speciosa showy 

spectabilis showy 

speluncaB cavern 

sphacelata,  scorched  or  with- 
ered, 
spheerocephala.  .round  headed 

spicata borne  on  a  spike 

spicigera ear  bearing 

spiloptera spotted  winged 

spiniiex thorny 

splnosa spiny 

spiralis spiral 

spuria counterfeit 

squamosa scaly 

squarrosa,  when  scales,  small 
leaves  or  other  bodies  spread 
rigidly  at  right  angles. 


staurophylla cross  leaved 

steliata star-like 

stenopetala  . .  .narrow  petaled 

stenopbylla narrow  leaved 

stenoptera narrow  winged 

sterilis    bairen 

stigmatica dotted 

stigmosa branded 

stipitata short  stalked 

stolonifera,  producing  creep- 
ing roots  and  shoots. 

straminea straw  colored 

striata sti  iped 

stricta upright 

strigosa,  bearing  little,  ri^d, 
unequal  hairs. 

strobilacea cone  fruited 

strumosa,  swollen  on  one  side 
only. 

suaveolens sweet  smelling 

sub,  as  a  preflx,  means  some- 
what or  slightly;  as  sub- 
cordate,  slightly  heart 
shaped,  etc. 

suberosa cork  barked 

eubhirtella .   .somewhat  hairy 

subulata awl-shaped 

succedanea,    coming    in   the 

place  of  another, 
succisa,  as  if  cut  off  at  the 

end. 
suffruticosa,  low  and  shrubby, 
or  shrubby  at  the  base. 

sulcata grooved 

surculosa suckered 

suspensa hanging  down 

sylvatlca from  the  woods 

T 

tasniosa banded  leaved 

tanacetifolla tansy  leaved 

tardiflora late  flowering 

taxifolia yew  leaved 

tecta concealed 

tectora roof  loving 

tenacissima very  tough 

tenax tough 

tenella small 

tenuifolia sleuder  leaved 

tergeminata thrice  twin 

terminalis,  belonging   or  re- 
lating to  the  summit, 
temata. . . .  growing  in  threes 
tesselata,  variegated  by 

squares, 
testacea,  of  a  pale  brown  color 
tetra,  in   Greek  compounds, 
four ;  as,  tetrastichous,  with 
four  vertical  ranks,  etc. 

tetracantha four-spiked 

tetracopis four-bladed 

tetragona four-angled 

tetrandra four-anthered 

tetraspis fouivhorned 

thalamiflora,  with  the  sta- 
mens, etc.»  Inserted  in  the 
receptacle. 

theifera tea  bearing 

thurifera incense  bearing 

thyrsiflora  . .  .panicle  flowered 

tibicinis cowhom-like 

tigrina tiger  spotted 

tinctoria colored  (dyer's) 

tomentosa,  densely  and  closely 

hairy, 
torta twisted 
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tomloBa slightly  twisted 

toxica very  poisonous 

tri,  in  compound  woxxis,  tliree ; 
as,  triangulata,  three-an- 
gled, etc. 

triacanthos three-splned 

trichodes hair-like 

trichosantha. .  .hairy  flowered 
trichotoma,  branches  divided 
in  tlirees. 

tricolor three-colored 

tricuspidata three-epined 

tridactyla three-fingered 

trifasciata three-banded 

triflda divided  in  three 

triflora three-flowered 

trigloohin three-hooked 

triphylla three-leaved 

tripteron three-winged 

triquetrum three-sided 

trlstis  . .  ^ sad 

truncata blunt,  as  if  cut  off 

tuberoulata warted 

tubflBrosa. . .  .producing  tubers 

tubifera tube  bearing 

tubulosa tubular 

tunicata coated 

turbinata top-Shaped 

turgida . . .  .swollen,  puffed  up 

V 

uliginosa swamp  loving 

umbellata.  flowering  in  umbels 
umbraoulifera,  umbrella  bear- 
ing, 
umbilicata,  depressed  in  the 
centre,  like  the  navel. 


umbonata,  having  a  top  in  the 
centre  like  that  of  the  an- 
cient shield. 

umbrosa shade  loving 

uncinata hooked 

undulata waved 

unguiculata bearing  claws 

uni,  in  Latin  compounds  one ; 
as,  unifoliata,  one-leaved, 
etc. 

uniflora one-flowered 

unilateralis one-sided 

unita joined 

urceolata pitcher-shaped 

urophylla caudate  leaved 

urostachya tall  spiked 

ustulosa scorched 

utilis useful 

utriculata bladdery 

V 

vaginata sheathed 

valida strong 

varia variable 

varicosa,    swollen    here   and 

there. 

variolosa variegated 

velutina,  velvety,  covered  with 

very  fine  and  close,   soft, 

velvety  hairs. 

venenata poisonous 

venosa veined 

ventricosa infiated 

venusta charming 

vera true 

verecunda modest 

vemalis spring 

vemicoea wax  bearing 

verrucosa warty 


versicaria bladdecy 

versicolor various  colored 

verticillata whorl  leaved 

vesca edible 

vesiculata,  as  if  composed  of 
small  bladders. 

vespertilionis bat-Uke 

vespertina.  .evening  flowering 

vestita clothed 

vexiUaria.. having  a  standard 
villosa,    long,    shaggy,    with 

long,  loose  hair, 
viminacea,  bearing  long,  flex- 
ible twigs. 

viminalis twiggy 

virens vigorous 

virgata twiggy 

virginalis pure 

virldis green 

viscosa clammy 

viticuloea,    producing    small 
suckers  or  stolons. 

vitifolia vine  leaved 

vittata striped 

vivipara,  bearing  young  plants 
in  the  place  of  flowers  and 

volubiUs twininff 

voluta rolled  leaved 

vulgaris conunon 

X 

xanthina yellow 

xanthocoma yellow  haired 

xantholeuca.  .yellowish  white 
xylocarpa wood  fruited 

z 

Zelanica from  Oeyloc 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS 


AS  TO 


SEASONABLE  WORK 


IN  THB 


GREEN-HOUSE,  FLOWER,  FRUIT  and  YEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


THBOIJGHOXJT  this  work  we  have  been  particalar  in  stating  the  season  at  which 
the  different  gardening  operations  should  be  performed,  still  it  may  be  of 
service  to  many  to  suggest,  briefly,  in  calendar  form,  the  work  that  may  be  per- 
formed during  each  month  of  the  year.  The  dates  given  are  mostly  for  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  The  reader  must  vary  operations,  earlier  if  in  the  South,  later  if 
in  the  North. 


JANUAKY. 


Gbbbn-hoxtsb  anb  Window  FiiANTS.  — As 
this  is  usually  ttie  coldest  month  of  the  year, 
and  also  that  in  which  we  have  the  least  sun- 
shine, particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  air- 
ing, watering,  syringing,  etc.  But  little  venti- 
lating need  be  done ;  but  when  it  does  become 
necessary  to  do  it,  caution  must  be  used.  Be 
careful  to  raise  the  ventilating  sash  only  so 
high  that  the  heated  air  from  tiie  green-house 
will  be  able  to  drive  back  the  outer  air  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  chill  the  plants.  For  exam- 
ple, occasionally,  after  a  very  cold  night,  where 
severe  firing  has  been  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
required  temperature,  say  to  sixty  degrees,  it 
happens  that  the  sun  comes  out  bright  during 
the  following  day,  so  that  by  noon,  or  before, 
the  temperature  may  be  at  a  hundred  degrees 
inside  the  green-house,  though  outside  it  may 
be  nearly  at  zero.  In  such  case  the  raising  of 
the  sashes  an  inch  or  two  will  rapidlv  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house,  so  that  an  hour 
or  so  of  such  ventilating  would  be  all  that  is 
required.  As  little  fresh  air  can  be  given, 
insects  are  to  be  watched  this  month  closely. 
By  the  use  of  fire-heat  a  dry  atmosphere  will  be 
created,  in  which  the  Bed  Spider  luxuriates. 
Nothing  answers  so  well  for  its  destruction  as 
copiously  syringing  the  plants  at  night,  and 
splashing  the  paths  with  water,  as  it  cannot 
exist  to  an  injurious  extent  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. The  Aphis,  or** green  fiy,"  must  also 
be  destroyed,  or  it  will  soon  cause  great  injury 
to  the  plants.  (Bee  Insects.)  The  leaves  of  win- 
dow Plants  should  be  sponged  often  to  keep  the 
dust  from  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 
Tepid  water  should  be  used,  with  a  little  soap 
or  Fir-tree  oil  dissolved  in  it,  and  any  plant, 
small  enough  to  handle,  that  shows  signs  of 
red  spider  or  other  insect  enemy,  if  dipped  in 
water  heated  to  140  degrees,  will  be  instantly 
cleansed  without  having  received  the  least  in- 
jury from  the  bath.  Flants  should  be  occasion- 
ally turned  round  to  prevent  their  growing  one- 
sided. Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  which  were 
placed  in  boxes  or  pots  last  autumn  may  now  be 
brought  to  the  light,  the  best  rooted  and  most 
forward  will  give  the  earUest  flowers.    They 


should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  these, 
as  well  as  all  soft  wooded,  free-growing  plants, 
will  be  benefited  by  an  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  manure.  The  plants  to  bloom  this  month 
are  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Qyclamens,  Bouvar- 
dlas,  Boman  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  Oallas, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Carnations  and  many  others. 
8uch  plants  as  Agaves,  Echeverias  and  other 
succulents  should  be  kept  dry  and  allowed  all 
the  sun  possible. 

FijOWEB  Gabdbn. — ^Though  at  this  season  of 
the  year  there  is  but  little  chance  to  do  much 
in  the  fiower  garden,  yet  it  is  an  excellent  time 
to  make  any  necessary  improvements  or  altera- 
tions before  the  hurry  of  spring  sets  in.  Such 
work  as  grading  or  draining  may  be  pushed 
forward.  Now  is,  also,  a  good  time  to  remove 
all  stones,  roots,  etc.,  which,  when  practicable, 
may  be  utilized  in  forming  a  rock-garden,  or,  if 
piled  up  picturesquely  in  a  heap  and  covered  in 
the  spring  with  vines,  creepers,  etc.,  form  often 
quite  an  attractive  adjunct  to  a  gardener  lawn 
If  not  already  done,  all  hardy  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  etc.,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a 
libertd  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure. 

Fbuit  Gabdbn. — Pruning  or  mulching  can  be 
done  if  the  weather  is  such  that  the  workman 
can  stand  out.  No  plant  is  injured  by  being 
pruned  in  cold  weather,  though  the  pruner  may 
be. 

VbobtabiiS  Gabdbn. — In  the  Northern 
States  littie  can  be  done  in  this  department 
this  month,  except  to  prepare  manure,  bean- 
poles and  pea-sticks,  ana  get  sashes,  tools,  etc., 
in  working  order ;  but  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  is  but  little  or  no  frost,  the 
hardier  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants  may  be  sown 
and  planted,  such  as  Asparagus,  Cabbage,  Cau- 
liflower, Carrot,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Parsnip, 
Peas,  Spinach,  Turnip,  etc.  In  any  section 
where  these  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  it  is  an  indication  that  hot-beds  may 
be  begun  for  the  sowing  of  such  tender  vegeta- 
bles as  Tomatoes,  Egg  and  Pepper  Plants,  etc., 
though,  unless  in  the  extreme  Southern  States, 
hot-beds  had  better  not  be  started  before  the 
first  of  February. 
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FEBRUABY. 


Gbeen-housb  and  Window  PijAkts. — As  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  indoor  plants  seem  to 
take  a  fresh  start  and  begin  to  grow  and  flower 
vigorously.  Many  of  the  sorts  will  require  re- 
potting; Oesneras,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and 
kindred  tubers,  may  now  be  looked  over,  and  a 
portion  of  them  potted  and  placed  in  a  wai*m 
corner  to  start  for  early  flowering.  Old  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Abutilons  are  now  sending  forth 
strong,  young  shoots,  which  may  be  propagated 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
Annuals  for  early  summer  blooming,  such  as 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Gobeaa  scandens,  Gannas, 
Castor  Oil  Beans,  Centaureas,  etc.,  should  now 
be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  and  trans- 
planted as  soon  as  fit  to  handle.  Tuberoses 
for  early  flowering,  and  Dahlia  roots,  if  put  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  will  now  start,  the  former  to 
be  potted  oft  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  latter  propagated  in 
the  usual  way.  The  general  directions  as  to  venti- 
lation, cleanliness,  etc.,  for  January  apply  to  this 
month ;  insects  being  rigidly  kept  down,  and 
sufficiency  of  water  with  an  occasional  supply 
of  liquid  manure  being  given  to  such  plants  as 
begin  to  grow  freely. 

Flowbb  GABDEN.^But  little  can  be  done 
here,  only  to  follow  the  instructions  given  last 
month.  Prune  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
give  the  lawn  and  grass  plots  a  good  top-dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure,  or  what  is  better,  of  bone- 
meal  ;  there  are  no  weed  seeds  in  the  latter. 


Fbuit  GABDBN.^In  the  Northern  States, 
little  can  be  done  except  to  prune  any  trees  or 
vines  that  have  not  yet  been  seen  to,  and  to 
dear  the  limbs  of  any  moss,  fungus  or  insects 
that  may  be  harboring  under  the  old  bark.  In 
many  Southern  States  this  will  be  the  best 
month  for  planting  fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  Strawberries,  Baspbeiries, 
Blackberries,  Pear  and  Apple,  while  Grape-vines 
will  do  well  a  month  later. 

Vboetabui  GABDSN.-^Leaves  from  the  woods, 
horse-manure,  and  any  litter  that  may  be  col- 
lected, should  be  turned  over  several  times  and 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  so  as  to  get  it  sweet- 
ened preparatory  to  forming  hot-beds  (see  Heat- 
ing by  hot-beds)  on  which  Early  Cabbages,  Let- 
tuce and  Badishes  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  frame  or  hot-bed  Is  in  condition.  It  is  now 
the  proper  season  to  force  Asparagus,  Bhubarb, 
Sea-kale,  etc.,  as  they  will  (being  so  out  of  sea- 
son) give  great  satisfaction  to  many  epicures. 
As  Parsley  seed  germinates  but  slowly  some 
should  be  sown  for  early  planting.  Mint  may 
also  be  had  by  putting  a  few  plants  in  the  hot- 
bed. Manure  that  is  to  b^  used  for  the  crops 
should  be  turned  and  broken  up  as  fine  as  possi- 
ble ;  for  the  more  completely  manure  of  any  kind 
can  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  better  will  be 
the  crop,  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  dug  or  plowed 
in  in  large,  unbroken  lumps,  it  cannot  be  prop- 
erly commingled. 


MARCH. 


Gbbsn-hotjsb  and  Window  PiiANTS.— As  the 
spring  advances,  and  more  light  and  sunshine 
previdl,  plants  soon  begin  to  show  the  stimulus 
by  vigorous  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  examine  all  plants  that  are  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and,  when  deemed  necessary, 
shift  into  larger-sized  pots.    (See  Potting.)   The 

Propagation  of  plants  such  as  Altemantheras, 
bleus,  Achyranthes,  etc.,  to  supply  the  flower 
garden  may  also  be  continued  with  vigor,  and 
those  propagated  last  month  should  be  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
required.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  water  or  moisture,  and  will  always  show  the 
benefit  of  being  well  syringed  or  watered  over- 
head. On  fine  days  air  must  be  admitted  freely 
to  all  plants,  carefully  avoiding  cold  draughts. 
Insects  of  all  sorts  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
down,  and  copious  waterings  of  manure-water 
will  be  advantageous  to  all  plants  likely  to  get 
pot-bound.  House  plants  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  convenient,  and  should  be 
turned  round  frequently  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  one-sided.  All  climbers,  such  as 
Bignonias,  Cissus,  Pa8sion-fiowers,etc.,  planted 
in  tubs  or  in  the  borders  of  the  green-house  or 
conservator}',  should  have  a  liberal  top-dressing 
of  rich  compcist ;  all  the  old  top  soil  possible 
removed  before  it  is  applied.  Flower  seeds 
sown  last  month  will  be  largo  enough  to  prick 
into  shallow  boxes  of  good  soil  as  opportunity 
may  ofl'or,  and  may  be  kept  there  until  ready  to 
plant  in  the  open  border.  Caunas  may  now  be 
divided  and  potted,  also  Oolocasias  and  other 
ornamental  Arads ;  Lemon  Verbenas,  Hibiscus, 
Hydrangeas,  and  other  plants  that  have  been 


kept  dormant  all  winter,  top-dressed  or  re- 
potted, and  started  to  grow  for  summer  use. 

FiiOWBB  Gabden.— All  planting  and  pruning 
of  vines,  shrubs  or  trees  must  be  finished  as 
soon  as  possible  this  month,  and  vines  and 
climbers  that  require  it  tied  up.  Any  removal 
of  shrubs  to  prevent  overcrowding,  or  trim- 
ming in  overgrown  specimens,  must  be  attended 
to  without  delay ;  single  specimens  are  always 
admirable  objects.  The  herbaceous  border  may 
be  re-arranged,  the  rock-garden  overhauled,  and 
walks  and  roads  attended  to,  with  new  gravel, 
etc.,  whenever  the  weather  will  admit,  and 
thoroughly  rolled.  The  bulb  beds  should  be 
gradually  uncovered,  lawns  raked  oflF  and  top- 
dressed  (if  not  done  before)  with  rich,  well- 
rotted  manure,  bone-meal,  or  similar  fertilizer; 
new  lawns  may  also  be  sown  if  soil  is  dry  enough, 
and  fiower-beds  dug  up,  to  have  them  in  good 
ordpf  for  the  spring  planting,  and  all  improve- 
ments, such  as  grading,  draining,  sodding,  eto.» 
finished  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fbuit  Gabdbn. — ^Planting  may  now  be  done 
safely  in  light,  dry  soils  in  many  sections,  still 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  before  the  ground  is 
dry.  It  is  bad  to  do  so  even  in  light  soils,  but 
it  is  utt«>r  destruction  in  stiff  and  clayey  ones. 
Great  care  should  also  be  exercised  that  the 
roots  are  not  frozen  when  exposed,  for  although 
a  tree  or  plant  will  receive  no  injury  wft«n  Ub 
roots  are  in  the  soil,  should  a  frost  come  after 
planting,  yet  the  same  amount  of  freezing  would 
greatly  injure  the  plant  if  the  roots  were  uncov- 
ered  and  exposed.  Thousands  of  trees  and 
plants  fall  every  year  from  this  cause.  They 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets  with  no 
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proteotion  to  the  roots;  even  the  experienced 
purchaser  rarely  has  suffioient  knowledge  to  be 
oertain  whether  the  roots  of  a  tree  have  been 
injured  by  being  frozen  or  dried  up  by  the  ooid 
-winds  of  March. 

Yegbtablb  Gabbxn.— Early  Peas,  Onions, 
Parsnips  and  the  various  vegetable  seeds  recom- 
mended lor  the  Southern  States  in  January  can- 


not be  planted  too  soon  after  the  ground  is  in 
working  order.  Hot-beds  must  now  be  started, 
and  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
etc.,  forwarded  for  early  planting.  In  the  more 
Southern  States  the  tender  sorts  of  vegetables, 
such  as  Melons,  Okra,  Egg  Plant,  Squash,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  settled. 


APRIL.. 


^  i- 


Gkehn-hoitbb  and  Window  PiiAnts.— Plants 
of  every  description  will  now  require  increased 
water  and  ventilation,  and  on  fine  days  a  slight 
shading  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  the  fo- 
liage. (See  "Shading.")  Due  attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  shifting  into  larger  pots,  when  neces- 
sary, and  also  to  Increase  the  space,  when  prac- 
ticable, by  putting  the  hardier  sorts  out  in  cold- 
frames.  It  is  better  to  throw  away  a  few  of  the 
older  and  less  desirable  plants  now,  than  to  risk 
their  becoming  weak  and  spindling  by  overcrowd- 
ing. Cuttings  may  still  be  made  of  Verbenas, 
Coleus,  Petunias,  Ageratums,  Achyranthus  and 
all  other  plants  Intended  for  summer  decoration ; 
the  more  advanced  plants  should  be  topped  back 
to  make  them  sturdy  and  bushy.  Tender  annuals 
may  also  be  sown  and  pricked  out  in  boxes  or 
pots  and  placed  in  cold-frames  for  later  use. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  Insects,  measures 
must  at  once  be  taken  to  exterminate  them,  es- 
pecially on  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  which 
will  now  be  coming  into  fiower,  and  are  the 
most  showy  and  useful  plants  at  this  season. 
(See  "  Insects.")  See  that  nothing  suffers  for 
want  of  water  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by 
syringing  freely. 

FiiOWBB  Gardbn.— This  Is  a  busy  month  in 
the  flower  garden.  Bulbs,  and  all  tender  plants 
that  have  been  covered  for  protection  during 
winter,  may  now  be  uncovered  and  the  other  beds 
forked  over  and  put  in  order  to  receive  the 
spring-blooming  plants  such  as  Pansies,  Daisies, 
Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthus,*  etc.,  which  may  be 
planted  out  from  the  cold-frames  as  soon  as  the 
weather  appears  settled,  thus  making  room  to 
harden  off  the  more  forward  of  the  bedding 
plants.  All  Roses  should  now  be  pruned 
and  tied  up,  and  syringed  occasionally  with 
tobacco,  soap  or  some  other  insecticide,  to  pre- 
vent the  attack  of  the  rose-slug  next  month ; 
this  insect  is  easily  destroyed  while  young.  All 
vines  and  creepers  on  walls  or  screens  should 
be  pruned  and  tied  up ;  herbaceous  plants,  such 


as  Dielytras,  Phloxes,  Helianthus,  Delphiniums, 
etc.,  may  be  divided  and  replanted,  and  a  plant- 
ing of  Gladioluses  for  early  flowering  made. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  season  to  sow  Grass 
seed  to  improve  the  lawn,  or  to  sow  for  new 
lawns,  following  it  bv  a  slight  top-dress- 
ing of  bone  meal  or  lawn  fertilizer  and  a 
good  rolling  to  level  it  thoroughly  for  the 
mower. 

Fruit  Garden. — All  new  plantations  of  Grape 
vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries, 
etc.,  should  be  made  without  delay,  and  those 
that  have  been  laid  down  during  winter  uncov- 
ered and  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises.  Straw- 
berries that  have  been  covered  up  by  leaves  or 
straw  should  be  relieved  around  the  plant, 
leaving  the  covering  to  act  as  a  mulch  and  keep 
the  fruit  clean. 

YEGETABiiB  GARDEN. — Whenever  the  soil  is 
in  good  condition  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sow- 
ing the  hardier  sorts  of  vegetable  seeds,  such  as 
Cabbages,  Beets,  Parsnip,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Peas,  Radishes,  Spinach,  etc. ;  this 
should  be  done  in  all  cases  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  wherever  practicable,  for  if  these  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  are  delayed  until  the  hot 
weather  in  May,  they  will  not  be  so  early,  nor 
will  they  produce  such  good  crops.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb  should  also  be  uncovered,  the 
beds  forked  over  lightly  and  fresh  plantations 
made  when  necessary.  All  Potatoes,  especially 
those  for  early  use,  must  also  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  small  sowings  made  of 
Thyme,  Marjoram,  Sage,  Fennel,  Dill  and  other 
herbs,  without  which  no  garden  is  complete. 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants.  Onion  sets, 
Shallots,  etc.,  should  also  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  favorable.  Tomatoes,  Egg-plants, 
Peppers  and  other  tender  plants  may  still  be 
sown  in  the  hot-bed,  Sweet  Potatoes  put  in  to 
produce  sprouts  to  plant  out  next  month,  and 
a  few  Cucumbers  in  hills  to  remain  there  and 
come  in  for  early  use. 


MAY. 


<* 


Gbbhn-houbb  and  Window  Pi<ants. — ^Many 
of  the  plants  so  carefully  wintered  over  will 
now  be  in  full  bloom,  and  except  on  very  cold 
nights  firing  in  the  green-house  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  still,  during  the  first  of  the  month  care 
must  be  exercised  in  ventilating,  on  account 
of  the  cold  winds.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
partially  shade  the  glass,  which  may  be  done 
either  by  ** burlaps"  on  rollers  overhead, 
or  more  cheaply  and  simply  by  syringing  the 
glass,  outside,  with  a  thin  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  naphtha,  spattering  it  on  more  thickly  every 
week  or  two  as  the  sun  grows  stronger.  (See 
'*  Shading.")  Azaleas  will  now  be  at  their  best 
and  will  fully  repay  the  care  bestowed  on  them. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done  blooming  they  should  be 


pruned  into  shape,  and  after  being  kept  dose 
and  moist  for  a  short  time  till  they  break,  re- 
potted for  next  season,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
month  placed  with  Camellias  and  kindred  plants 
in  a  slightly  shady  place,  out-of-doors,  where 
they  may  be  freely  syringed  and  attended  to 
duilng  summer.  The  various  plants  that  have 
done  duty  during  winter  should  now  be  looked 
over;  those  that  do  best  in  pots  repotted, 
while  many  will  recuperate  better  if  planted 
in  the  open  border  for  the  summer.  All 
climbers,  such  as  Cissus,  Passifloras,  Steph- 
anotis,  Allamandas,  should  be  tied  up  and 
kept  in  order,  and  syringed  freely  every  day 
to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy,  while  the 
many  varieties  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Bego- 
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nias,  etc.,  with  Galadlums,  Grotons,  Draccenas, 
Marantas,  etc.,  will  keep  the  green-hou&e 
gay  till  warm  weather  sets  in.  Poinsettias, 
Gatalonlan  Jessamines  and  other  plants  in> 
tended  for  winter  blooming  should  now  be  re- 
potted, and  Calla  Lilies  that  have  done  flowering 
placed  in  a  shady  place,  where  the  pots  can  be 
turned  on  their  sides  and  left  to  dry  off  until 
time  to  repot  them  in  fall. 

FiiOWEB  Gabdbn.— The  vacant  beds  In  the 
flower  garden  should  now  be  in  order  to  receive 
the  plants  intended  for  them,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  tender  sorts,  may  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled.  For- 
get-me-nots, Pansies,  Daisies,  Polyanthus  and 
other  spring  flowering  plants  are  now  at  their 
best,  and  if  they  have  been  Judiciously  planted 
will  be  quite  a  feature  in  the  garden.  The 
rock-garden  is  also  very  interesting  at  this 
season,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  the  various 
early  plants,  such  as  Hepaticas,  Anemones, 
Snowdrops  and  other  early  bulbous  plants,  being 
most  interesting.  New  lawns  or  grass  plots  if 
not  sown  before,  should  be  sown  at  once ;  none 
but  the  best  selected  seed  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Permanent  lawns  should  be 
mown  and  rolled  as  occasion  requires,  edges 
trimmed  nicely  and  all  flower  beds  kept  free  of 
weeds.  Annuals  for  early  flowering  that  have 
been  sown  in  the  frame  or  green-house  may  now 
be  planted  out,  and  such  hardy  sorts  as  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Mignonette,  Candytuft  £uid  Phlox 
Drummondii  sown  in  the  open  border.   Cuttings 


of  Chrysanthemums  If  started  now  will  make  fine 
plants  for  fall  flowering.  As  soon  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  etc.,  are  done  flowering,  if  their  room 
is  wanted,  they  should  be  carefully  taken  up 
and  heeled  in,  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer 
where  they  may  ripen  off  their  bulbs. 

Fbuit  Gabdbn. — Many  of  the  smaller  fruits 
may  yet  be  planted,  though  with  less  prospect 
of  success  than  if  done  earlier.  As  the  various 
insect  pests  make  their  appearance,  they  must 
be  checked  at  once ;  a  free  application  of  to- 
bacco dust  mixed  with  Persian  powder,  dusted 
on  liberally,  will  be  found  very  efficacious.  It  is 
still  better,  however,  used  as  a  preventive ;  for 
if  the  insects  once  get  a  foothold  they  are  hard 
to  dislodge.  The  hoe  and  cultivator  must 
be  kept  constantly  at  work,  not  only  to 
keep  down  weeds,  but  to  loosen  and  aerate 
the  soil. 

VBaETABijB  Gabdbn.— As  the  ground  gets 
warm,  seeds  of  all  the  more  tender  vegetables, 
as  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Squash,  Com,  Lima 
Beans,  Okra,  etc.,  may  be  sown,  and  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  etc.,  from  the  earlier  sow- 
ings transplanted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  if  the  weather  looks  settled,  Tomatoes, 
Egg-plants,  Peppers,  Sweet  Potatoes,  etc., 
should  be  planted  out,  and  succession  crops  of 
Peas,  Beans,  Com,  Lettuce  and  other  vegeta- 
bles planted  every  week  or  two.  Field  crops, 
such  as  Mangels,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  etc.,  should 
also  be  sown  and  all  neoessary  work  promptly 
attended  to 


JUNE. 


Gbebn-houbb  and  Window  PiiANTs.~The 
bulk  of  the  bedding  and  other  plants  being  now 
planted  out  or  placed  out-of-doors,  the  green- 
house may  be  utilized  to  grow  such  tropical 
plants  as  may  be  desired  during  the  summer 
months.  If  kept  moist  and  well  shaded,  &ie 
specimens  of  l)raceBnas,  Palms,  fancy  Cala- 
dlums.  Ferns,  Crotons,  etc.,  will  render  it  very 
attractive.  A  few  of  the  smaller  growing  Nym- 
plieeas  or  other  water  plants  grown  in  tanks 
or  under  other  appropriate  conditions,  will  give 
it  additional  atU'action  during  the  season. 

All  plants  that  require  it  should  be  repotted, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  pinched 
back  to  make  them  branching  and  stocky. 
Others  that  require  it  may  be  tndned  and  made 
to  grow  in  any  desired  form.  Syringing,  both 
outside  and  indoors,  should  be  regularly  at- 
tended to,  to  keep  down  Insects ;  and  the  plants 
are  much  benefited  by  the  pathways  being 
sprinkled  occasionally  with  water. 

FiiOWBB  Gabden. — All  the  spring  flowering 
plants  have  now  been  removed,  and  their  places 
filled  with  those  planto  already  selected  to  give 
the  most  desirable  results  during  the  season. 
Cannas,  single  and  double  Dahlias,  Asters,  Mari- 
golds, Zinnias,  ete.,  may  now  be  planted ;  they 
will  bloom  until  frost,  and  are  exceedingly  useful 
for  cutting  from.  Staking  and  tying  up  strong 
growing  plante  should  always  be  attended  to— 
neglect  In  this  matter  often  ruins  the  appear- 
ance of  the  garden  for  the  season.  Verbenas, 
Petunias  and  plants  of  similar  habit  should  be 
pegged  down  so  that  the  beds  may  be  thorough- 
ly covered.  Lawns  should  be  mown  frequently, 
the  grass  edgings  trimmed,  and  walks  frequent- 
ly rolled,  if  necessary,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Grass  Seed  for  new  lawns  may  yet  be  sown. 


Fbuit  Gabdbn. — ^We  cannot  too  strongly  en- 
force the  necessity  of  thinning  out  the  fruit  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  ete.,  which  have  set 
their  fruit  thickly.  By  so  doing  much  finer 
fruit  is  produced,  the  flavor  Is  much  superior, 
and  the  weight  at  least  equal.  This  Is  equally 
true  of  Grape-vines  or  any  other  fruito  that  may 
have  set  too  thickly.  All  small  frulte  are  much 
beneflted  by  having  a  mulching  of  some  sort 
placed  around  them.  Strawberries  in  particular; 
if  they  have  been  overlooked,  the  cut  grass 
from  the  lawn  is  an  excellent  material  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  setting  sanded  and  spoiled  by 
heavy  rains.  Judicious  summer  pruning,  or 
pinching  out  the  centre  of  the  young  growth, 
at  this  season,  will  not  only  keep  the  young 
trees  in  better  shape,  but  make  them  more 
fruitful. 

YBaBTABiiB  Gabdbn.— During  this,  the  busi- 
est month,  all  growing  crops  need  constant 
attention.  Thin  out  all  plante  that  require  it, 
and  keep  all  crops  clean  by  weeding  and  hoeing. 
At  this  season  weeds  are  very  apt  to  get  a 
strong  foothold  imless  they  are  carefully 
watehed.  Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  going;  a 
man  will  hoe  and  rake  over  six  times  the  sur- 
face of  soil  when  the  weeds  are  quite  small 
that  he  would  do  if  the  weeds  were  six  inches 
higher.  A  succession  of  Com,  Beans,  Cucum- 
bers, Beeto,  Lettuce,  Okra,  Martynias  for  pie* 
kles,  should  now  be  planted,  and  Lima  Beans, 
both  pole  and  dwarf,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
warm  enough.  Sweet  Potetoes  will  yet  dp  well 
if  planted  in  a  suitable  location.  If  Tomatoes 
are  desired  to  be  handsome  fruited  and  fine 
flavored,  they  should  be  trained  up  to  stakes  or 
trellises.  Attend  to  Cabbage  Worms  and  look 
out  for  Potato  Bugs.    (See  **  Insecticides.'*) 
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JULY. 


GbSBM-HOUSB  AST>  WoTDOW  PliAlTTS.— Atthis 

seaaon  a  copious  supply  of  water  must  be 
given,  both  at  the  root  and  overhead.  In  the 
green-house  especlallv,  sprinkle  the  paths  and 
benches  in  the  evening  to  keep  up  a  moist 
atmosphere  during  the  night.  Use  every  effort 
to  keep  everj'thing  clear  of  such  insects  as 
Qreen  Fly  and  Bied  Spider.  If  the  house 
is  kept   shaded,    almost  all    so-called   stove 

Slants  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  green- 
ouse  during  the  summer  months.  The 
plants  from  the  green-house  that  may  have 
been  plunged  out-doors  must  be  watched 
when  they  require  repotting;  and  where 
the  roots  have  run  through  the  pots,  thev 
should  also  be  occasionally  turned  round, 
to  break  them  off;  for  if  this  is  not  done  now, 
it  would  seriouslv  injure  the  plant  when  taken 
up  in  the  fall,  if  the  roots  have  run  through  the 
pot  and  deep  into  the  soil.  Many  of  theni 
will  require  to  be  pinched  back  occasion- 
ally to  keep  them  bushy,  and  Ohrysanthemums 
for  winter  blooming  topped  in  and  turned 
around.  Carnations,  Bouvaraias  and  other  plants 
for  winter  blooming  should  be  pinched  back. 
Azaleas,  Oranges,  Camellias  and  plants  of  a  like 
character  will  be  much  improved  by  being 
syringed  every  clear  evening,  care  being  taken 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  over- 
watered. 

FiiOWBB  Qardwx. — The  usual  routine  of 
mowing,  weeding,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to, 
all  irregular  growth  trimmed  back,  the  various 
early  flowering  shrubs  pruned  (see  "  Pruning  "), 
and  the  flower  beds  trimmed  and  kept  neat. 
Nothing  ^ves  such  an  air  of  neatness  and 
beau^  to  a  well  kept  garden  as  a  well  kept 
lawn,  and  neatly  kept,  well  rolled  walks.  The 
rock-garden  must  also  be  kept  in  good  order ; 
all  weeds  removed,  and  any  plants  that  are 

growing  too  large  or  strong,  shortened  back. 
ahUas,  Boses,  Gladioluses,  as  well  as  many 


herbaceous  perennial  and  annual  plants,  will 
now  require  staking.  Be  careful  to  proportion 
the  size  of  the  stake  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  do 
not  tie  it  too  tightly.  Stakes  painted  green  look 
best,  and  the  sauare  are  nearly  as  good  as  the 
round  ones,  ana  much  cheaper.  Give  the  Cos- 
mos, lovely  for  its  feathery  foliage  and  single, 
Dahlii^like  flowers,  a  long  stake,  and,  once  in  a 
while,  run  a  spade  down  near  its  roots  to  check 
its  rampant  growth  and  throw  it  into  flower; 
it  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  All  vines  and 
creepers  should  be  trained  up,  and  all  super- 
fluous growth  pruned  away.  If  the  weather 
is  moist  it  will  yet  do  to  sow  Grass  Seed 
for  new  lawns. 

Fbuit  Gabden.  —  As  recommended  last 
month,  thin  out  aU  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
etc.,  which  have  set  their  fruit  thickly,  as  by 
so  doing  an  equal  weight  Is  secured,  much  finer 
fruit  and  superior  flavor.  Summer  pruning  is 
still  useful ;  a  little  practice  will  soon  show  its 
advantage.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  mildew  on 
the  Grape-vine  leaves,  dust  them  over  with  dry 
sulphur,  choosing  a  still,  warm  day.  The  fruit 
will  now  be  gathered  from  the  Strawberries; 
and  if  new  beds  are  to  be  formed,  the  system 
recommended  of  layering  the  plants  in  small 
pots  is  the  best.    (See  **  Strawberries.") 

YboktabiiB  Gabdbn.— Succession  crops  of 
Beans,  Com,  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  etc.,  may 
still  be  sown,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try Buta-baga  Turnips  for  the  main  winter 
crop.  Cabbage,  Celery  and  Cauliflower  should 
also  be  planted,  more  especially  Celery  for  a 
main  crop.  Tomatoes  should  be  kept  tied  up 
to  stakes  or  trellises,  and  the  fruit  well  exposed 
to  the  light.  Sweet  Potatoes  should  also  be 
held  up,  and  the  vines  moved  occasionally  to 
prevent  their  rooting  at  the  joints.  Cucumbers 
for  pickles  should  now  be  sown,  and  Endive  for 
fall  use.  (See  directions  given  under  these  sep- 
arate heads.) 


AUGUST. 


Gbbbn-housb  and  Wihdow  PiiAirrs.— Nearly 
all  that  is  necessary  during  this  month  is  to 
follow  the  instructions  given  for  J  uly .  Hanging 
Baskets,  Vases,  etc.,  require  constant  attention, 
and  all  climbers  and  other  plants  should  be 
syringed  freely,  and  kept  clear  of  insect  pests. 
Plants  intended  for  winter  flowering  should  be 
forwarded  by  being  repotted,  and  kept  bushy 
by  being  pinched  back  occasionally.  Primulas, 
CfaloeolariaB,  Cinerarias,  etc.,  should  be  sown, 
and  preparations  made  for  propagating  such 

Slants  as  may  be  required  for  winter  or  spring 
owering.  Chrysanthemums  must  not  be 
neglected,  as  the  pots  are  now  full  of  roots  and 
will  require  water  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
Cuttings  struck  at  this  season  make  excellent 
dwarf  plants  for  the  window  or  green-house, 
generally  flowering  a  week  or  two  later  than 
the  old  plants.  All  such  work  as  painting, 
glazing,  seeing  to  boilers,  etc.,  is  now  in  order, 
and  should  be  attended  to,  before  the  press  of 
autumn  work  comes  along. 

FiiOWBB  Gabben. — Here,  as  in  the  green- 
house, the  routine  of  work  is  the  same  as  last 
month.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  the 
garden  beautiful;  all  dead  leaves  and  flowers 


should  be  removed  and  the  edgings  and  walks 
kept  neat  and  dean.  The  grass  should  be  rolled 
frequently,  and  mown  as  often  as  necessary ;  in 
very  dry  weather  it  may  be  advisable  to  water 
it  frequently  to  keep  it  from  becoming  parched 
and  brown ;  one  of  the  improved  lawn  sprinklers 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Tea  and  other 
autumn  flowering  Boses  will  be  beneflted  by  an 
occasional  supply  of  manure  water;  all  tall 
growing,  herbaceous  and  other  plants  should 
be  staked  up,  the  soil  loosened  occasionally, 
and  all  weeds  kept  down.  Sow  Grass  Seed  for 
new  lawns  if  not  too  dry. 

Fbuit  Gabden.— During  the  early  part  of  the 
month  summer  pruning  may  still  be  practiced 
with  advantage.  Spring-pliuted  Strawberries, 
and  also  those  that  have  fruited,  will  now  be 
making  "  runners  "  or  young  plants  freelv.  AU 
runners  should  be  kept  cut  off  close  to  the  old 
plant  when  not  wanted  for  new  plantations, 
so  that  the  full  force  of  the  roots  is  expended 
in  maturing  the  **  crowns  "  or  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  season's  crop.  New  plantations  may  also  be 
made— the  sooner  they  are  planted,  the  heavier 
the  next  season's  crop  will  be.  (See  **  Straw- 
berries.") Cut  away  the  old  stems  of  Baspberries 
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and  Blackberries  that  have  borne  their  fruit, 
and  thin  out  the  Toung  shoots  to  three  or  four 
canes  to  each  hill  or  plant.  If  tied  to  stakes 
and  topped  when  four  or  five  feet  high,  they  will 
make  stronger  canes  for  fruiting  next  year. 

VBOETABiiB  Gabden.  —  All  planted  crops 
should  be  hoed  deeply  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Such  herbs  as  are  now  in  flower  may  be  dried  in 
a  shady  place  for  winter  use.     Buta-baga  Tur- 


nips sown  last  month  will  require  thinning,  and 
the  various  soft  varieties,  such  as  Bed  Top 
Strap  Leaf,  White  Globe,  White  Egg,  etc.,  and 
Badishes  for  winter  use,  may  be  sown  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  Onions  will  in  most  sections 
now  be  ready  for  harvesting.  This  condition 
will  be  known  by  the  tops  becoming  yellow  and 
falling  down.  They  are  best  dried  by  being  placed 
in  some  dry  shed  la  thin  layers.  (See  '*  Onions.") 


SEPTEMBER, 


Gbeen-housb  and  Wnnww  Plants.— To- 
ward the  end  of  the  month,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  the  various  green-house  plants 
will  require  to  be  housed,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  during  the  day. 
Plants  that  have  been  plunged  out  during  sum- 
mer will  require  to  be  examined  as  to  drainage, 
and  receive  a  top-dressing  of  good,  rich  soil; 
many  of  them  may  require  shifting  into  larger 
pots,  though  this  should  have  been  attended  to 
last  month.  Cuttings  of  plants  required  for  next 
season's  use  should  now  be  made,  as  faU  root- 
ed cuttings  generally  bloom  more  freely  than 
winter  struck  plants,  and  are  preferable  to  old 
plants.  This  is  true  of  what  is  known  as  bed- 
ding plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes,  etc. ;  but  with  Boses  and 
other  plants  of  a  woody  nature,  larger  plants 
are  usually  the  best.  Boman  Hyacinths^  Early 
Tulips  and  other  Dutch  bulbs  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  received,  especially  for  an  early  crop, 
and  seeds  of  Pansies,  Daisies,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft,  etc.,  should  now  be 
sown,  and  Chrysanthemums  should  not  be 
pinched  back  later  than  the  first  of  the  month. 

FiiOWBB  Gabden.— The  general  routine  of 
work  recommended  for  last  month  will  suffice 
for  this.  Lawns,  grass  edgings  and  walks  kept 
neat  and  tidy,  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
garden  tenfold.  Cuttings  of  all  bedding  plants 
may  now  be  taken  off  without  injuring  the  effect 
of  the  beds,  and  generally  make  stronger  and 
better  plants  for  the  following  season  if  struck 
early.  Violets  that  are  wanted  for  winter  will 
now  be  growing  freely,  and  the  runnei-s  should 
be  trimmed  oft  as  recommended  for  Strawberries 
last  month.  French  and  African  Marigolds, 
Cosmos,  Single  and  Double  Dahlias  and  other 
autumn  flowering  plants  are  now  at  their  best, 
and  should  be  staked  and  tied  up  as  they  re- 
quire it.  This  is  the  best  fall  month  for  sowing 
lawn  Grass  for  new  lawns,  though  by  careful 


preparation  of  soil  and  rolling,  new  lawns  can 
be  made  in  any  month  from  end  of  March  to 
beginning  of  November. 

Fbuit  Gabden. — All  transplanting  should  be 
done  as  early  as  practicable ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  till  all  the  leaves  are  off  before  doing  so. 
If  the  roots  have  been  badly  mutilated,  reduce 
the  head  proportionately,  cutting  away  what- 
ever may  not  mature,  and  see  that  the  earth  is 
well  packed  about  the  roots.  If  not  already  done» 
attend  to  Blackberries,  Baspberries  and  other 
small  fruits  as  recommended  last  month.  New 
plantations  of  Strawberry  plants  may  still  be 
made  from  the  runners  that  have  been  layered 
in  pots.  The  sooner  in  the  month  they  are 
planted,  the  stronger  they  will  be  for  next 
season's  crop.  These  plants  will  soon  make 
runners,  which  must  be  trimmed  off  to  throw  the 
strength  into  the  crowns  for  next  season's  fruit- 
ing. 

VEaETABiiE  Gabden. — The  main  crop  of  Spin- 
ach and  Sprouts  for  spring  use  may  now  be  sown, 
and  early  Celery  bcmked  up  fully,  while  even  the 
latest  planted  should  be  ** handled"  so  as  to 
have  it  in  close-together  heads  when  placed  in 
winter  quarters.  (See  "Celery.")  Early  sorts  of 
Turnips  may  yet  be  sown,  though  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  being  a  full  crop.  Onions  that 
were  not  harvested  last  month  should  now  be 
attended  to  or  they  will  not  amount  to  much. 
Seeds  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  to 
raise  plants  to  be  placed  in  cold-frames  should 
be  sown  in  this  latitude  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  this  month,  and  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  pricked  off  into  cold-frames  two  to  three 
inches  apart  for  the  winter,  although  this  plan 
is  little  used  now,  the  plan  being  to  sow  for 
early  plants  in  January  and  February.  (See 
*  'Cabbage"  or  * 'Cauliflower.")  Late  sown  BcHsts, 
Carrots,  etc.,  will  now  be  coming  in,  and  are 
the  more  valuable  on  account  of  their  sweet- 
ness and  tenderness. 


OCTOBER 


Gbben-hoitse  and  Window  Plants.— As  the 
season  advances  it  becomes  necessary,  espe- 
cially North,  to  house  all  tender  plants,  for 
which,  of  course,  preparations  have  already 
been  made.  Unless  the  nights  become  cold 
enough  to  chill  the  plants  inside  of  the  house, 
they  are  better  without  fire  heat,  though  the 
green-house  at  this  season  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  fifty  degrees  at  night. 
When  there  is  indication  that  the  night  is  likely 
to  be  oold,  let  down  the  sashes  that  have  been 
raised  for  ventilation  early  In  the  afternoon, 
and  thus  shut  up  the  heated  air  until  next  day. 
If  the  thermometer  falls  to  forty  or  forty-five 
degrees  outside,  a  slight  fire  should  be  started 


in  the  green-house,  as  Boses,  particularly  at 
this  season,  are  easily  hurt  by  a  sudden  chill. 

Carnations,  Camellias,  Azaleas  and  Boses  will 
do  just  as  well,  or  even  better  if  kept  in  a  cold- 
frame  until  the  middle  of  November,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  rest  before  forcing  begins.  See  that 
all  Camellias,  Azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  are  thoroughly  clear  of  insects  before 
being  housed ;  it  will  make  the  winter's  work  all 
the  easier. 

Floweb  Gabden. — Unless  in  a  very  favorable 
season,  by  the  middle  of  the  month  frost  has 
cleared  off  all  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  Cosmos  and 
other  plants  that  make  the  autumn  months  so 
gay.    All  the  fall  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tu- 
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lipB,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  etc.,  should  now  be 
planted,  hardy  bulbs  transplanted  where  neces- 
sary, and  preparations  made  for  winter. 

Dahlias,  Tuberoses,  Gladiolus,  Oannas,  Gal- 
adiums,  Tigridlas,  and  all  tender  bulbs  or  tubers 
that  are  planted  in  the  spring,  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  end  of  the  month,  dried  and 
stowed  away  in  some  dry  place  free  from  frost 
during  winter. 

Fruit  Gabden. — All  transplanting  should  be 
attended  to  early  this  month  if  not  already  done, 
to  give  the  trees  a  chance  to  get  well  estab- 
lished before  winter.  If  planting  is  deferred  to 
the  last  of  the  month,  the  ground  around  the 
roots  should  be  mulched  to  the  thickness  of 
three  or  four  inches  with  leaves,  straw  or 
rough  manure,  as  a  protection  to  the  roots 
against  frost.  Strawberries  that  have  been 
layered  in  pots  may  yet  be  planted,  and  all  run- 


ners carefully  removed  from  earlier  plantings. 
YEaBTABiiB  Gabdbn.— Toward  the  last  of 
the  month  Beets,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes, and  all  other  roots  not  designed  to  be 
left  in  the  ground  during  winter,  should  be  dug 
and  housed  or  pitted.  Celery  will  now  be  in 
full  growth,  and  will  require  close  attention  to 
earthing  up,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the 
month  the  first  lot  may  be  stored  away  in 
trenches  for  winter.  (See  "Celery.")  Lettuce 
for  winter  use,  if  planted  in  cold-frames  or  in 
the  green-house,  will  be  ready  for  use  by  Christ- 
mas. Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants,  from 
seed  sown  about  the  middle  of  last  month, 
should  now  be  pricked  out  in  cold  frames,  and 
Bhubarb  and  Asparagus,  if  wanted  for  winter 
use,  should  be  ti&en  up  and  stored  free  from 
frost,  to  be  forced  in  the  green-house  or  pit,  as  de- 
sired, during  winter.  (See  **ForcingVegetables,") 


NOVEMBER. 


Gbsem-housb  and  Wikdow  PiiANTs.— There 
is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of 
green-house  plants  as  too  much  fire-heat  early  in 
the  season.  Though  frost  may  now  be  expected 
and  must  be  guarded  against  when  necessary, 
it  is  better  to  follow  the  advice  given  last  month, 
and  close  up  the  ventilators  early,  thus  shut- 
ting in  the  natural  heat,  which,  however,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  fifty  degrees, 
unless  for  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Carnations,  etc., 
which  will  succeed  better  if  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  forty  degrees.  The  first  batches 
of  Boman  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  etc.,  may 
now  be  started  along  gently.  Insects,  especially 
on  the  young  growths  of  Boses  and  many  "soft- 
wooded  plants,"  will  soon  get  troublesome 
unless  kept  rigidly  in  check.  Where  fire-heat  is 
necessary  be  careful  to  keep  up  the  proper  sup- 
ply of  moisture  by  syringing,  sprinkling  the 
paths,  etc.  In  the  window,  Chysanthemums 
will  be  at  their  best  during  this  month,  and 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens  beginning  to  show 
flower.  All  plants  must  be  kept  clear  of  insects, 
and  where  Uie  plants  are  not  too  large  one  of 
the  best  modes  of  doing  so  is  to  Invert  the  pot, 
dipping  the  head  of  the  plant  in  water  heated 
to  140  degrees  for  a  few  seconds.  This  not  only 
kills  green  fly,  red  spider,  and  other  insects, 
but  removes  all  dust,  etc.,  from  the  leaves. 

Flowbb  Gabden. — Where  Chrysanthemums 
have  not  been  hurt  by  frost  the  flower  garden 
should  still  be  showy,  and  even  where  protection 
has  to  be  given  them  they  may  often  be  made  to 
give  an  excellent  show  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month ;  otherwise  there  is  little  left  to  do  but 
to  clear  off  dead  stalks,  straw  up  tender  Boses, 
vines,  etc.,  and  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  dig  up  the  borders,  as  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate spring  work.  All  evergreens  are  much 
benefited  at  this  season  by  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
loam  or  well-rotted  manure.  In  the  flower  gar- 
den variety  is  always  pleasing,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  study  how  to  have  it  arranged  differently 
next  season  at  little  cost.  It  is  often  as  easy 
and  as  pleasing  to  have  change  at  small  expense 
as  when  a  large  sum  is  involved.  All  beds  where 
Hyacinths  or  other  fall  bulbs  have  been  planted, 
had  better  be  covered  with  rough  litter  or  leaves 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  It  is  always 
risky  to  spread  manure  on  lavrns,  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  rotted.  If  such  can  be  procured  a 
good  top-dressing  applied  now  will  show  its 
good  effect  the  following  season. 


Fbuit  Gabdbn. — Grape  vines  and  fruit  trees 
may  be  pruned  any  time  this  month,  and  If  wood 
of  the  vine  is  wanted  for  cuttings,  or  cions  of 
fruit  trees  for  grafts,  they  should  be  tied  in 
small  neat  bunches,  and  buried  in  the  ground 
until  spring.  The  mulching  recommended  for 
Strawberries  may  also  be  put  on  during  the  last 
of  the  month,  especially  in  cold  localities.  It  is, 
however,  genersdly  not  advisable  to  apply  it  till 
just  before  winter  sets  in,  in  December. 

VegetabiiS  Gabdek. — All  roots  required  for 
winter  use  that  have  not  already  been  dug  and 
housed,  should  be  attended  to  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  or  in  this  latitude  they  may  get 
frozen  in  until  spring  if  left  longer.  Celery  that 
is  to  be  stored  for  winter  use  should  be  put 
away  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  all  places 
north  of  Bichmond,  Ya.  South  of  that  it  may 
be  left,  in  most  places,  in  the  rows  where 
grown,  if  covered  up.  ^See  "  Celery." )  Asparagus 
beds  should  have  a  lieavy  dressing  of  rough 
manure  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  all 
Onions,  Cabbage,  Sprouts,  Spinach  or  Lettuce 
plants  that  are  outside  should  be  covered  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  leaves,  salt  hay  or  straw, 
to  protect  them  during  winter.  Cabbages  that 
have  headed  may  be  usually  preserved  against 
injury  by  frost  until  the  middle  of  next  month, 
by  simply  pulling  them  up  and  packing  them 
close  together  in  a  dry  spot  in  the  open  fleld 
with  the  heada  down  and  roots  up.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  in  December  they  should 
be  covered  up  with  leaves  as  high  as  the  tops 
of  the  roots ;  or,  If  the  soil  is  light,  it  may  be 
thrown  over  them  if  leaves  are  not  convenient. 
Cabbages  so  packed  will  keep  until  Mai-ch,  if 
the  covering  has  not  been  put  on  too  early. 
If  only  a  few  are  grown,  these  and  Cauliflower 
may  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  weeks.  The  cold  frames 
where  Cabbage,  Lettuce  or  Cauliflower  plants 
have  been  planted  will  now  require  regular 
ventilation  by  lifting  up  the  sashes  in  waim 
days,  and  on  the  approach  of  very  cold  weather, 
straw  mats  or  shutters  will  be  a  great  protection 
to  the  plants.  For  the  Cauliflower,  this  protec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  In  this  latitude. 
All  vacant  ground  should  be  rough  dug,  plowed 
or  subsoiled  whenever  practicable  to  destroy 
insects,  and  have  the  soil  well  mellowed  for 
crops  in  spring. 
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DECEMBER. 


Gbebn-housh  akd  Window  Plants.— Win- 
ter is  now  with  us,  and  all  tender  plants  re- 
quire the  closest  attention.  The  generality  of 
house  plants  suffer  more  from  being  kept  too 
close  and  warm  than  from  any  other  cause. 
This  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  rooms 
well  ventilated  on  all  favorable  occasions.  If 
Bed  Spider  or  Green  Fly — ^the  two  great  ene- 
mies of  house  plants — show  themselves,  an 
occasional  syringing  with  water  at  a  temper- 
ature of  140^  is  very  effectuaJ,  and  is  much  pref- 
erable for  window  plants  to  tobacco  smoke.  For 
the  green-house,  however,  a  gentle  smoking 
with  tobacco  stems  once  or  twice  a  week  as  a 
preventive  is  much  the  best  practice.  Some  of 
the  late  Chrysanthemums  will  still  be  in  bloom, 
and  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Callas,  etc., 
should  now  make  the  green-house  quite  gay.  The 
early  Tulips  and  Boman  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
etc.,  will  also  be  coming  in,  and  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fresh  batch  every  week  or  ten  days. 
The  Amaryllis  is  also  a  good  winter  blooming 
plant,  and  there  are  now  so  many  species  and 
varieties  that  some  may  be  had  in  flower  all 
winter. 

FijOWEb  Gabden.— There  is  but  little  to  do 
here  this  month.  All  necessary  pruning  of 
shrubs  or  trees  should  now  be  done ;  weakly 
and  weather-beaten  evergreens  are  much  im- 
proved by  pruning.  As  trees  in  most  places 
are  generally  planted  thickly  for  immediate 
effect,  a  few  should  be  thinned  out  every  year 
to  give  the  rest  a  chance  to  develop,  and  where 
they  are  not  removed,  judicious  pruning  is  an 
advantage.  Branches  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
their  source,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 
It  is  now  a  good  time  to  top-dress  flower  beds 
and  lawns  with  well  rotted  manure,  and,  if  not 
yet  done,  gather  all  the  <' bag  worms"  from 
Arbor  YitAS  and  other  evergreens.  Many  choice 
or  half  tender  herbaceous  plants  in  the  rock- 
garden  may  be  wintered  through  by  a  pane  of 
glass  placed  over  them  to  keep  off  the  rain  and 
snow. 


Fbuit  Gabdbk.— All  Blackberries,  Baspber- 
ries,  Grape  vines,  etc.,  in  such  sections  or  the 
country  where  protection  from  severe  frost  is 
desirable,  should  be  laid  down  this  month  and 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  rough  litter 
or  leaves.  An  annual  washing  to  the  stems  and 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  with  any  alkali  that  is 
most  easily  procurable,  is  of  great  benefit.  It 
not  only  removes  all  Funguses  and  eggs  of 
Injurious  insects,  but  leaves  the  limbs  clean  and 
healthy.  Surface  manuring  is  also  of  great 
benefit.  Any  leafy  matter,  road  scrapings,  etc., 
can  be  utilized;  fruit  trees  rarely  suffer  from 
too  rich  feeding  when  applied  to  the  surface. 
Strawberries,  if  not  already  mulched,  should  be 
attended  to  at  once. 

Vbobtablb  Gabdhn. — ^Very  little  can  now 
be  done  in  this  department,  except  In  making 
preparations  for  the  following  season .  Spinach 
and  other  plants  In  need  of  protection  should 
have  it  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the 
final  covering  given  to  Celery  In  trenches  or 
roots  In  pits,  and,  if  not  already  done.  Aspara- 
gus beds  should  have  a  liberal  coating  of  ma- 
nure; Bean-poles,  Pea-brush  and  stakes  of 
all  kinds  looked  over,  the  tool-house  put  in 
order,  and  everything  prepared  for  spring  oper- 
ations. 

Snow  that  accumulates  on  cold  frames  or 
other  glass  structures  should  be  removed,  par- 
ticularly if  the  soil  that  the  glass  covers  was 
not  frozen  before  the  snow  fell.  If  frozen.  It 
may  remain  on  the  sashes  longer;  for  the 
plants,  if  frozen,  are,  of  course,  dormant,  and 
would  not  be  Injured  by  being  deprived  of  light 
for  eight  or  ten  days. 

Whenever  It  Is  practicable,  all  empty  ground 
should  be  dug  or  plowed  this  month,  and  trench- 
ing or  subsolllng  should  be  done,  wherever  ne- 
cessary and  time  or  opportunity  will  permit.  All 
such  operations,  when  performed  in  the  fall, 
not  only  benefit  the  soil,  but  greatly  facilitate 
work  in  the  spring. 


USEFUL  TABLES  AND  MEMORATOA. 


THE  following  Tables  of  XTBeful  Information  have  been  carefoUj  compiled  from 
reliable  aathoriides,  and,  we  bolieve,  maj  be  depended  on  as  being  accurate. 
Questions  relative  to  operations  connected  with  the  soil  are  continually  cropping  up. 
To  cope  with  these  requires  a  certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge,  and  it  is  to 
provide  such  that  we  introduce  these  memoranda  in  this  work. 


TEMPEBATXTRB,  RAEST,  Etc. 


Tempemtiire.  The  average  temperature  in  the 
temperate  zones  being  authoritatively  given 
as  fifty  degrees  Fahreniieit,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  many  to  know  the 
average  temperature  at  different  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  cities  In  vfurlous  parts 
of  the  world. 


STATB 

CITY 

lir 

Ih 

ht 

III 

DIG. 

DBQ. 

in& 

T>ma, 

Alabama, 

MobUe, 

81 

53 

67 

Arkansas, 

Little  Book, 

79 

46 

63 

Oallfomla, 

San  Francisco, 

57 

52 

55 

Colorado, 

Denver, 

70 

30 

60 

Dakota, 

Fort  Bandal, 

67 

11 

39 

Delaware, 

WUmington, 

68 

37 

53 

D.  of  Colum'a, 

Washington, 

74 

36 

55 

Florida, 

Jacksonville, 

82 

59 

70 

Georgia, 

Atlanta, 

75 

40 

58 

Idaho, 

Boise  City, 

71 

32 

52 

Illinois, 

Chicago, 

68 

22 

45 

Indiana, 

Indianapolis, 

69 

40 

55 

Ind.  Territory, 

Fort  Sm, 

79 

40 

60 

Iowa, 

Des  Moines, 

72 

24 

48 

Louisiana, 

New  Orleans, 

82 

56 

69 

Maine, 

Augusta, 

63 

25 

44 

Maryland, 

Baltimore, 

74 

34 

54 

Massachusetts 

Boston, 

69 

28 

49 

Michigan, 

Detroit, 

70 

27 

49 

Minnesota, 

St.  Paul, 

67 

17 

42 

Mississippi, 

Vioksburg, 

81 

50 

66 

Missouri, 

St.  Louis, 

74 

29 

52 

Montana, 

Helena, 

65 

20 

43 

Nebraska, 

Omaha, 

74 

25 

50 

Nevada, 

Carson  City 

67 

34 

51 

New  Hamp., 

Hanover, 

56 

28 

42 

New  Mexico, 

Santa  F4, 

66 

30 

49 

New  York, 

New  York, 

72 

32 

52 

N.  Carolina, 

Charlotte, 

78 

43 

61 

Ohio, 

Cincinnati, 

74 

86 

65 

Oregon, 

Portland, 

71 

36 

58 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, 
Block  Island, 

74 

33 

54 

Bhode  Island, 

67 

33 

50 

8.  Oarolina, 

Charleston, 

81 

52 

67 

Tennessee, 

Nashville, 

79 

41 

60 

Texas, 

Austin, 

81 

50 

66 

Utah, 

Salt  Tiake  City, 

73 

31 

52 

Vermont, 

Lunenburgh, 

65 

17 

42 

West  Virginia, 

Helvetia, 

67 

34 

51 

Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee, 

67 

23 

45 

Wyoming, 

Cheyenne, 

65 

27 

46 

CITY 

OOUHTBT 

lb 

Ht 

til 

DIG. 

DIG. 

as 

Dxa. 

Bombay, 

India, 

83 

77 

80 

Calcutta, 

India, 

86 

72 

79 

Cape  Town, 

S.  Africa, 

70 

58 

64 

Dublin, 

Ireland, 

60 

42 

51 

Edinburgh, 

Scotland, 

58 

38 

48 

London, 

England, 

64 

37 

60 

Madrid, 

Spain, 

74 

42 

58 

Melbourne, 

Australia, 

65 

49 

57 

Paris, 

France, 

65 

.38 

52 

Pekin, 

China, 

81 

27 

54 

Bome, 

Italy, 

74 

45 

59 

Singapore, 

Str.  of  Malacca, 

91 

79 

a5 

St.  Petersburg, 

Bussia, 

60 

17 

38 

Sydney, 

Australia, 

69 

54 

62 

An  Inoh  of  Rain.  An  English  acre  consists  of 
6,272,640  square  inches,  and  an  inch  deep  of 
rain  on  an  acre  yields  6,272,640  cubic  inches 
of  water,  which,  at  277,274  cubic  inches  to  tne 
gallon,  makes  22,622.5  gallons ;  and  as  a  gal- 
lon of  distilled  water  weighs  10  lbs.,  the  rain- 
fall on  an  acre  is  226,223  lbs.  avoirdupois.  At 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  an  inch  deep  of  rain 
weiffhs  113,127  tons  per  acre,  or  for  every 
100th  of  an  Inch  considerably  over  a  ton  of 
water  falls  per  acre. — Builder. 

"Weiglit  of  Water.  Watsb.— A  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  .0861  lb. ;  a  gallon  10  lbs. ;  a 
cubic  foot,  62.32 lbs.,  or  measures  6.23  gallons, 
or  a  cubic  foot  of  water  may  be  set  down  at 
as  equal  to  6)^  gallons. 

Thermometrio  Scales,  Frenoli  and  TiwgHai^ 


Omtfifrade. 

BMUUMtT. 

FakrMktit. 

BoiUng  point. . 

^S2.**«- 

80    deg. 

212  deg. 

93.8   " 

74.6    " 

200    - 

m.3  •• 

65.7    ** 

180    " 

71.1    •• 

56.8    '* 

160    - 

(k).o  " 

48.0    •• 

140   " 

48.8    " 

8».l    " 

120    •« 

43.3   " 

84.6    " 

110    •• 

37.7   «• 

30.2    '« 

100    " 

32.*J    '« 

25.7    •• 

90    •« 

98.6   *' 

21.3    •• 

80    " 

ai.i  •• 

16.8    '* 

70    •• 

15.5   •• 

12.4    •' 

60    •• 

lao  •• 

8.0    «• 

50    " 

4.4    •• 

3.6    •• 

40    •• 

Freesing  point. 

__    It 

_     •• 

32    " 

520 
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THE    SOIL. 


Absorptive  Powers  of  Soil.  100  lbs.  of  pure 
clay  absorbs  70  lbs.  of  water,  while  the  same 
weight  of  pure  sand  absorbs  25  lbs.;  clay 
loam  absorbs  50  lbs. ;  chalk,  45  lbs. ;  loamy 
sand,  40  lbs.,  and  calcareous  sand,  25  lbs. 
Schubler's  experiments  show  that  1,000  tons  of 
pulverized  soils  will  absorb  moisture  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  follows :  sandy 
clay,  26  tons ;  loamy  clay,  30  tons ;  stiff  clay, 
36  tons,  and  garden  mould,  45  tons. 

Coliesive  Powers  of  SoU.  If  the  cohesive 
power  of  pure  clay  Is  taken  as  the  ^tandard 
and  stated  at  100,  pure  sand  being  placed  at 
zero,  the  cohesive  power  of  loamy  clay  is  63; 
sandy  clay,  57;  humus,  8,  and  arable  soil,  33. 

"Weight  of  Various  Soils.  A  ton  of  common 
loamy  earth  measures  21  cubic  ft. ;  of  clay,  17  ^ 
cubic  ft. ;  gravel,  18  cubic  feet ;  8and,23U  cubic 
ft. ;  marl,  18  cubic  ft. ;  chalk,  14  cubic  ft. 


Bul'i  of  Dug  Soa  A  wheelbarrow  will  hold 
about  one-tenith  of  a  cubic  yard  of  soil.  When 
dug,  soils  of  various  kinds  increase  in  bulk, 
as  follows :  earth  or  clay,  one-fourth ;  sand 
and  gravel,  one-twelfth;  chalk,  one-thiid; 
roclt,  one-fourth. 

When  thrown  into  '  periftanent  heaps  or 
embankments  of  considerable  size,  earth  and 
clay  subside  to  about  one-sixth  in  bulk,  and 
fall  vertically  about  one-fifth;  sand  and 
gravel  decline  in  bulk  one-fifteenth  on  an 
average,  and  in  height  one-fourth. 

The  Angle  of  Repose  of  Soils  when  Thrown 
Up  in  Slopes.  The  following  soils  will  re- 
main permanent  when  at  the  angles  named : 
clay,  drained,  45®;  clay,  wet,  16*=^;  compact 
earth,  50<* ;  vegetable  earth,  28*> ;  shingle,  39** ; 
gravel,  40^;  sand  in  its  usual  conditions,  22^; 
dry  sand,  38**. 


MANUEES   AND   FERTILIZERS. 


Rotted  Stable  Manure.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  this  is  usually  sold  by  the  load  of 
2,000  lbs.;  but  in  the  Eastern  States  the 
measurement  is  made  by  the  cord,  containing 
usually  two  and  one- half  to  three  loads,  or 
5,000  to  6,000  lbs. ;  much  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  manure. 

Soluble  Ingredients  in  a  Ton  of  Fresh 
Farm-yard  Manure.  Water,  1,482)^  lbs.; 
soluble  organic  matter,  55>^  lbs.;  soluble 
silica,  5)4  lbs. ;  phosphate  of  lime,  6^  lbs ; 
lime,  1}4  lbs. ;  magnesia,  J^  lb ;  potash,  12k 
lbs. ;  soda,  1}^  lbs. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  '^J 
lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  1^  lbs. ;  carbonic  acid 
and  loss,  4%  lbs. 

Soluble  Ingredients  in  a  Ton  of  Rotted 
Farm-yard  Manure.  Water,  1,689)^^  lbs., 
soluble  organic  matter,  83  lbs. ;  soluble  silica, 
5^  lbs. ;  phosphate  of  lime,  83^  lbs. ;  lime, 
2>^  lbs. ;  magnesia,  1  lb. ;  potash,  10  lbs. ; 
soda,  }4  lb. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  %  lbs. ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  1}^  lbs. ;  carbonic  acid  and  loss. 
2%  lbs. 

Constituents  in  a  Ton  of  Various  Manures. 

Peruvian  Guano.  —  Ammonia,  221^'  lbs. ; 
potash,  66>^  lbs. ;  soda,  37  lbs. ;  phosphoric 
acid,  283  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  93k'  lbs.,  and 
chlorine,  62  lbs. 

Night  Soil.— Ammonia,  17  lbs. ;  potash,  2^^ 
lbs. ;  soda,  4>^  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  120  lbs. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  2}^  lbs.,  and  chlorine,  2^  lbs. 

NiTKATE  OP  Soda.— Ammonia,  364  lbs.,  and 
soda,  834  1*^9. 

Sulphate  op  Ammonia.— Ammonia,  470 
lbs.,  and  sulphuric  acid,  1,357  lbs. 

Sulphate  op  Lime.- Sulphuric  acid,  1,317 
lbs. 

Common  Salt.— Soda,  813  lbs.,  and  chlorine, 
1,187  lbs. 

Fbbsh  Bones.— Phosphoric  acid,  580  lbs., 
and  ammonia,  145  lbs. 

Mixed  Urine.— Ammonia,  181^  lbs. ;  pot- 
ash, 2  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid.  2K^  lbs. ;  soda, 
5>^  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  3>^  lbs.,  and  chlorine, 
1)5  lbs. 

Soot. — Ammonia,  50  lbs. ;  chlorine,  22 1^ 
lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  194  lbs. ;  phosphoric 
acid,  53nb8. ;  soda,  2V^  lbs.;  magnesia,  S'^^ 
lbs.,  and  potash,  7  lbs. 


Value  of  Manure  according  to 
Johnston.  Placing  fai'm-yard  manure  as  the 
standard,  100 ;  value  of  the  mixed — ^that  is, 
solid  and  liquid— excretion  of  the  oow  is  98, 
of  the  horse  54,  of  the  pig  64.  The  liquid  ex- 
cretion of  the  cow  is  91 ;  solid  do.,  125 ;  liquid 
excretion  of  the  horse,  16;  solid  do.,  73. 

Weight  of  Manure  to  apply  to  different 
Crops,  per  Acre.  Potatoes,  15  to  30  tons ; 
mangel  wurzel,  20  to  30;  carrots,  12  to  30; 
hops,  25  to  40 ;  bCans,  12  to  20  tons. 

Abtificial  Manubbs. —  Peruvian  guano, 
250  to  500  lbs. ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  250 
lbs. ;  salt,250to5001b8. ;  soot,  1,000 to  1,500 lbs. 

Weight  of  Manures.  Of  night  soil,  a  ton 
measures  eighteen  cubic  feet.  Dung  with 
manure  retained ;  a  cubic  yard  weighs  a  ton. 
If  manure  when  first  taken  from  the  cattle 
boxes  in  a  fresh  state  is  supposed  to  weigh 
100,  it  will  in  a  half -rotted  state  weigh  only 
80,  or  will  have  lost  one-fifth;  when  fully 
rotted,  50,  having  lost  one-half.  Crushed 
bones  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.  to  the  oubic 
yard;  bones  calcined,  about  one-half  the 
above;  animal  charcoal,  about  2,000  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  yard;  marl,  about,  3,750  lbs;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  about  3,000  lbs.,  and  street  or 
road  detritus,  about  one  ton. 

Inorganic  Constituents  returned  to  the  soil 
in  Twelve  Tons  of  Farm-yard  Manure  to 
the  Acre.  Potash.  201  lbs. ;  soda,  67  lbs. ;  lime, 
337  lbs. ;  magnesia,  85  lbs. ;  chlorine,  12  lbs. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  84  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  108 
lbs. ;  soluble  silica,  269  lbs. ;  nitrogen,  166  lbs. 

Ingredients  and  Proportions  In  Making  Su- 
perphosphate of  lime,  according  to  Ander- 
son. 42  lbs.,  or  one  bushel  of  bones,  17 j^  lbs. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  9  lbs.  of  water  and  10  bush- 
els of  ashes ;  the  bones  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  water,  before  the  acid  is  employed.  The 
amount  thus  made  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
acre.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  making 
it:  The  cistern  should  be  made  of  lead  or 
strong  wood ;  the  bones  should  be  spread  in 
small  quantity  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
and  the  acid  gradually  poured  in  upon  them 
from  the  watering  vessel,  which  should  be 
made  of  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity 
(proportionate  to  the  acid)  Of  boiling  water. 
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Medium  Rotted  Bone  Manure — ^Deoompoeed 
"With  PotaulL 

ANAIiYBIB.  Per  Cent. 

Phosphorio  Acid 3.33 

Equivalent  to  Bone  )  7  aa 

Phosphate  of  Lime  J '■ 

Nitrogen 2.67 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia 3.11 

Potassa  (Potash) 3.10 

Equivalent  to  Sulphate  of  Potassa 6.80 

Rotted  Bone  Mannre,  Plain. 

ANAIiTBIB.  Per  Oent. 

Phosphoric  Acid 6.44 

Equivalent  to  Bone  )  ^^ 

Phosphate  of  Lime  j  •  •  •  •  ' 

Nitrogen 2.48 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia 3.02 

Analysis  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture  at  212«  P 13.16 

Potash 2.62 

Nitrogen 7.76 

Totol  Phosphoric  Acid 14  28 

Stones 4.62 

Equivident  to  Ammonia 9.42 

Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate 31.17 


Permanent  Pasture  Fertilizer,  High  Grade. 

AKAIiTBIB.  Per  Cent. 

Ammonia 4     to   4)^ 

Phosphoric  Acid,  total 10     to  12 

Potash  as  Sulphate  and  Muriate . .  3)^  to   4)^ 

Analysis  of  Pure  Hslw  Knuckle  Bone  MeaL 

MBOHAKIOAIi  ANAIiTSIS.  Per  Gent. 

Passed  holes  ^  inch 76 

"         "     i    **   21 

"         "     }f    «*    8 

100 

GHJBMIOAIi  ANAIiYBIB. 

Per  Gent.    Lbe.  per  Ton. 

Nitrogen 3.82  76.4 

Phosphoric  Acid 26.61  612.2 

Blood  and  Bone  Fertiliser. 

Per  Gent 

Ammonia  from  Blood  and  Bone 3 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  nearly  all  soluble  and 

available,  except  ^  per  cent 26 

Potash,  actual 8 

Sulphate  of  Potash 6to6 


CBOPS. 


The  following  Table  will  assist  Farmers  or 
Gardeners  in  making  an  Aconrate  Bsti- 
mate  of  the  Amount  of  Land  in  Different 
Fields  under  Cultivation: 


10  rode  X  16  rode. . . . 

Isore. 

290  feet  X 198  feet. . .  1  acre. 

8    "     x20    ••    .... 

110    "   x8«9    "...  1    " 

6    ••    x32    ••    .... 

60    ••    x796    "...  1    " 

i    "    x40    "    .... 

190    ••  xsas   «•  ...  1    •• 

STde.  xMSyda.... 

900    "   X  108.9"  ...K    •• 

10    ••    x484   *•  .... 

100    '♦   X  146.9"   ...H    " 

90    "    xMa    "  .... 

100    •«  X  106.9'*   ...X    *' 

40    "    xl21   •».... 

X 

Average  Number  of  Seeds  oontalned  in  One 
lb.  of  the  various  Cereal  Crops.  Wheat, 
10,000;  barley,  16,000;  oats,  18,000  to  20,000; 
rye,  20,000 ;  beans,  900  to  1,000 ;  peas,  1,800  to 
2,000 ;  flax,  100,000 ;  hemp,  24,000. 

Average  Quantity  of  Seed  fik>wn  to  an  Aore : 


IN  DBIIilfi. 

Beets 6  to   6 

Carrots 4  to   6 

Dwarf  Beans 1>^ 

Early  Peas     3 

Marrowfat  Peas 3 

Onions 6to   6 

Onions  for  sets 60to  80 

Onion  sets,  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  size 8tolG 

Potatoes  (out  tubers) 12  to  14 

Parsnips 6to   6 

Badishes  9tol0 

Salsify 6to   8 

Spinach 10tol2 

Turnip l>^to   2 


pounds. 
i< 

bushels. 
II 

IC 

pounds. 


bushels. 
«i 

pounds. 
II 


II 
II 
(I 


IN  HIIiIjS. 

Com 8  to  10  quarts. 

Cucumbers 2to   3  pounds 

Muskmelons 2  to   3      ** 

Pole  Beans 8  to  10  quarts. 

Pumpkin 2to   3  pounds 

Squash 2to   3 

Watermelons 4  to   6 


II 


II 


Quantity  of  Seed   Required  for    a    Given 
Number  of  Plants: 

Aboat 
Asparagus 1  oz.     600  plants. 


11 


II 
i< 
II 
i( 
II 
II 


II 


II 
•I 


II 


II 


II 


Cabbage 1  oz.  1,600 

Cauliflower 1  oz.  1,000 

Celery 1  oz.  2,000 

Egg  Plant 1  oz.  1,000 

Endive 1  oz.  3,000 

Leek 1  oz.  1,600 

Lettuce 1  oz.  3,000 

Marjoram 1  oz.  1,600 

Pepper 1  oz.  1,000 

Bhubarb. 1  oz.     600 

Sage 1  oz.  1,000 

Savory 1  oz.  2,000 

Thyme 1  oz.  4,000 

Tomato 1  oz.  1,600 

Quantity  of  Seed   Required    for   a    Given 
Number  of  Hills : 

Com 1  qt.  to  200  hills. 

Cucumbers 1  oz.  to  126 

Muskmelon. 1  oz.  to   60 

Pole  Beans,  Limas 1  qt.  to  100 

Pole  Beans,  Wax 1  qt.  to  160 

Pumpkin 1  oz.  to   60 

Squash 1  oz.  to   60 

Watermelon 1  oz.  to   30 

Quantity  of  Seed  Required   for    a    Given 
Length  of  Drill: 

Asparagus 1  oz.   60  feet  of  drill. 


II 


II 


II 
II 
II 
i< 
II 


Beet loz.    60 

Beans,  Dwarf 1  qt.  100 

Carrot I  oz.  100 

Endive 1  oz.  100 

Okra loz.    40 

Onion loz.  100 

Onion  sets 1  qt.   60 

Parsley 1  oz.  126 

Parsnips 1  oz.  200 

Peas Iqt.    76 

Badishes 1  oz.  100 

Salsify loz.    70 

Spinach 1  oz.  100 

Turnip 1  oz.  160 


•< 

i< 
II 
i« 
II 
« 
II 
If 


II 


II 
II 
t< 
II 
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Table  Showiiiff  the  Amonnt  of  Seed  Neces- 
■ary  for  an  Aore,  and  the  Number  of 
Poonda  to  the  Bushel: 

No.  IbB.      No.  lbs. 
toBn.        to  Aore. 

AUUfk <M)  lato   15 

AlfllkeOloTer 60  6  to     8 

Buley M  76to  90 

BockwhMl 48  SOto   76 

BBgUibBye  Gibm 38  76tol00 

FUuT M  Mto  42 

Hemp 44  80to   60 

Hndenon't  Mixed  Lawn  OnM 21  76  to  100 

HanguriMi 48  40to  60 

Johnaon  OnuBt 26  26  to  80 

Ktttocky Blue  anM 14  40to  60 

Millet 60  40to   60 

Oftte 2  to  8  bushels 

OrchardOnss 14  46to  60 

Pom,  Field 60  120tol»0 

BedOloTsr 60  12to   14 

BedTop 14  80to  40 

Bye..... 66  76to   90 

Sonr  Oane 60  6to     8 

Timothy 46  26to  40 

Wheat 60  60to  90 

White DntohCloTer    60  6to     8 

Average  Oroea  Prodaoe  per  Aore  of  the 
Cereal  Cropa.  Wheat,  90  to  26  bushels; 
oats,  86  to  40  bushels ;  barleyi  36  to  40  bush- 
els; rye,  26  to  30  bushels;  peas,  26  bush- 
els. 


'Weights  of  variona  Farm  Cropa.  Two  and 
one-fifth  cubic  feet  of  new  wheat  weighs  112 
lbs. ;  oats,  3.66  cubic  feet,  112  lbs. ;  barley,  2.38 
cubic  feet^  112  lbs. ;  straw,  in  its  usual  condi- 
tion, weighs  3)^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot— it  may  be 
compressed  to  weigh  nearly  6  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot ;  hay  in  like  manner  will  weigh  respect- 
ively 6  and  8  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  A  bushel  of 
grain  when  lying  on  the  floor  occupies  aapaoe 
of  one  square  foot,  with  a  depth  of  16^  Inches. 
Turnips,  about  1,000  lbs.  to  the  cubic  yard ; 
ruta-bagas,  about  1,360  lbs. ;  mangel  wurzels, 
about  1,100  lbs. ;  potatoes,  about  1,250  lbs., 
and  carrots,  about  1,100  lbs.  to  the  cubic  yard. 

A  ton  of  Timothy  hay  in  stack  or  mow,  well 
pressed,  measures  480  cubic  feet,  or  6x8x10 
feet.  A  ton  of  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
measures  620  feet.  A  ton  of  mixed  meadow 
grasses  measures  600  feet. 

A  ton  of  loose  straw  measure  900  feet. 

Average  Weight  per  Aore  of  the  Root  and 
Hay  Crops.  Turnips,  20  to  30  tons ;  carrots, 
26  tons ;  potatoes,  6  to  12  tons ;  hay,  1  to  2 
tons ;  clover  hay,  2  tons. 

Average  Weight  of  the  Stra^^  of  the  Cereal 
Crops  per  Aore.  Wheat,  3,000  to  3,500  lbs. ; 
oats,  2,000  to  2,600  lbs. ;  barley,  2,100  to  2,600 
lbs. ;  rye,  4,000  to  6,000  lbs. ;  peas,  2,700  lbs. 


STOCK. 


Value  of  difforent  Pooda  oompared  with  Hay. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  good  meadow  hay  are 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  In  feeding  value  to 
80  lbs.  of  clover,  or  vetch  hay,  200  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes, 460  lbs.  of  beet-root  with,  and  260  lbs. 
without,  the  leaves,  250  lbs.  of  carrots,  400  lbs. 
of  wheat  straw,  300  lbs.  of  barley  and  oat 
straw,  26  lbs.  of  beans  or  peas,  60  lbs.  of  oats 
and  600  lbs.  of  green  clover  or  vetches. 

To  Produoe  1  lb.  of  Flesh  in  Fattening  Stook. 
It  is  calculated  that  it  takes  the  consumption 
of  either  100  lbs,  of  turnips,  60  lbs.  of  pota- 
toes, 26  lbs.  of  milk,  9  lbs.  of  oatmeal,  7  lbs. 
of  barley  meal,  7^  lbs.  of  bread,  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  and  7  lbs.  of  peas  or  beans. 

Rate  of  Pulsation  of  the  Animals  of  the  Farm. 
The  horse,  32  to  38  pulsations  per  minute ;  an 
ox  or  cow,  26  to  42 ;  a  sheep,  70  to  79 ;  the  ass, 
48  to  64;  goat,  72  to  76;  the  dog,  90  to  100; 
the  cat,  110  to  120;  the  rabbit,  120;  the  Guinea- 
pig,  140;  of  fowls,  the  hen,  140;  the  duck, 
136. 

Perioda  of  Oestation  of  Farm  Animals.  Ck)w, 
from  240  to  821  days ;  mare,  322  to  419 ;  ewe, 
146  to  161  days ;  sow,  109  to  143  days ;  rabbit, 
20  to  35  days. 

Time  Oooupied  to  Hatoh  Eggs  by  various 
Birds.  Hen,  21  days ;  duck,  28  days ;  turkey, 
26  days ;  goose,  30  days ;  pigeon,  18  days. 

Amount  of  Air  required  for  Ventilation  Pur- 
poses by  Man  and  by  the  Animals  of  the 
{"arm.  If  it  be  correct  that  when  respiration 
is  performed  naturally,  there  are  about  eight- 
een respirations  In  one  minute,  and  1,080  in  an 
hour ;  and  that  by  each  respiration  a  pint  of 
air  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  that  is,  eighteen 
pints  in  a  minute,  or  more  than  two  hogsheads 
in  an  hour,  the  effect  impurity  may  produce  is 
evident.  When  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
health  there  will  be  sevens-two  pulsations  of 
the  heart  in  a  minute.  £very  pulBation  sends 
to  the  heart  two  ounces  of  blood.    Thus  144 


ounces  are  sent  for  puriflcation  to  the  lungs 
every  minute.  The  blood  performs  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  system  in  110  seconds. 
These  flgures  show  how  great  is  the  need  for 
the  air  we  breath  to  be  pure  and  wholesome. 

The  minimum  amount  of  space  required  to 
keep  a  man  in  a  healthy  condition  is  600  cubic 
feet ;  this  is  often  the  allowance  for  a  hone, 
which  should  have  double  that  amount  of 
space  at  least ;  some  idea,  therefore,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  stables. 
The  cow  may  be  set  down  as  requiring  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  a  horse,  so 
that  1,400  cubic  feet  per  cow  should  be  al- 
lowed. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  horse 
inspiring  eight  times  per  minute,  requires 
48,000  cubic  inches  of  air  per  hour.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  created  by  the 
respiration  of  this  volume  of  air  per  hour  is 
one  cubic  foot,  containing  two  ounces  or 
thereabouts  of  solid  carbon.  To  this  source 
of  deterioration  of  the  purity  of  the  air  of  a 
cow-house,  is  to  be  added  that  arising  from 
the  cutaneous  perspiration  of  the  animal, 
which,  with  pulmonary  perspiration,  results 
in  the  evolution  of  a  weight  of  wateiy  excreta 
equal  to  flfteen  pounds  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  add  to  these  sources  of  impurity  those 
arising  from  the  liquid  and  solid  excreta 
voided  by  the  animal,  and  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  air  In  a  badly  ventilated  cow- 
house may  be  formed.  The  amount  of  air, 
then,  which  from  the  above  data  is  required 
for  each  animal  is  6,000  cubic  feet,  and  this 
space  given  to  a  cow  house  of  ample  dimen- 
sions will  give  house  room  for  four  animals, 
thus  allowing  each  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour ;  so  that  to  give  to  each  the  supply  of 
four  times  this,  the  air  will  require  to  be 
changed  four  times  every  hour.  Each  window 
frame,  in  the  open  spaces  or  chinks  connected 
with  it,  passes  some  eight  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute; a  door  will  pass  at  least  double  that 
quantity. 
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Table  Showing  thB  Kumber  of  Trees  or 
Plants  that  oan  be  Planted  on  an  Aore,  at 
the  distanoes  apart  given: 


aoxaofeet 48 


36x26 
90x90 


19 

18 

17 

16 

16 

14 

IS 

19 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 


19 

18 

17 

16 

16 

14 

]8 

19 

U 

10 

0 

8 

7 
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69 
108 
190 
184 
160 
170 
103 
999 
267 
809 
860 
486 
637 
680 
888 


«i^x6>tf"   1,081 


6x   6fa«« 1,210 

6>ix6K"   1.417 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
1 


6 
4 
8 
9 
1 
4 
8 
9 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


4i 


1,742 
2,178 
2.904 
4.866 

8,712 
3,729 
8,680 
6,446 

••   10,890 

-   4,840 

"   7,260 

"  14,690 

"   10,890 

"   91,780 

*'  48,660 
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ft 
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All  GoNiFBBA  and  Eybbobeen  Tbbb-Sbkds 
require  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  spot  (prefera- 
bly in  dry  sand)  until  the  time  of  sowing. 
Obestnuts,  Walnuts  and  similar  seeds  should 
be  planted  in  the  fall,  or  kept  In  moist 
sand  or  moss,  as  they  lose  their  germinating 
power  by  too  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Apple, 
Fear,  Quince  seeds,  with  Oherry  and  Feach 
pits,  also  those  with  hard  shells,  like  Magno- 
lias, Locust,  etc.,  should  be  placed  In  boxes  of 
sand  and  well  frozen  before  being  sown  in 
spring,  to  soften  their  hard  outer  coating, 
otherwise  they  may  not  vegetate  until  the 
second  year  after  sowing.  If  this  has  been 
overlooked,  they  may  be  soaked  in  hot  water 
for  a  few  hours  before  planting.  Osage  orange 
seeds  Invariably  require  this  treatment.  The 
seeds  of  other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  be  planted  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  with  every  chance  of 
success. 
Fbuit  and  Trbh  Sbedb.  In  raising  Fruit 
or  Tree  seeds  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
some  varieties  germinate  very  easily,  while 
others  will  lie  dormant  a  whole  season 
before  commencing  to  grow.  The  reason 
for  this  depends  generally  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  seeds  have  been  treated  be- 
fore sowing,  though  often  seeds  of  a  given 
species  gathered  and  sown  at  the  same  time 
will  show  great  irregularity  In  germinating, 


some  of  them  coming  up  weeks  or  even 
months  before  others. 

Number  of  Tree  Seeds  to  the  Pound. 

About. 

AUantus 90,000 

Alder 100,000 

Ash,  American  White 10,000 

Ash,  European 6,000 

Apple 13.000 

ArborvitcB,  American 80,000 

Arborvited,  Ohinese 40,000 

Barberry 8,000 

Beech,  European 1,000 

Birch,  White 500,000 

Black  or  Yellow  Locust 3,000 

Box  Elder 15,000 

Oatalpa  Speciosa 20,000 

Teas'  Japanese  Hybrid 60,000 

Cedar,  Bed 8,000 

Cherry,  Black 4,000 

Cherry,  Pits 1,000 

Chestnut,  Sweet 100 

Elm,  American  and  European 60,000 

Fir,  Balsam 80,000 

Fir,  Scotch 70,000 

Hawthorn 6,000 

Hemlock  Spruce 100,000 

Hickory  Nuts 50 

Honey  Locust S,500 

Hornbeam 10,000 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 200 

Larch 100,000 

Linden,  European 6,000 

Maple,  Mammoth 7,000 

Norway 7,000 

Soft 2,000 

Sugar 7,000 

Sycamore 6,000 

Mulberry,  sorts 200,000 

Norway  Spruce 70,000 

Osage  Orange. 10,000 

Fi4>aw 400 

Peach 200 

Pear 16,000 

Pine,  Austrian 25,000 

Quince 15,000 

Sweet  Gum 20,000 

Tulip  Tree 20,000 

WahiutB 25 


MASONET,  WELL  DIGGING  AND  LUMBEB. 


stone  and  Brick  Work.  One  square  foot  of 
8-in.  wall  requires  16  bricks;  12-in.  wall,  24 
bricks;  16-in.  wall,  32  bricks;  18-in  wall,  36 
bricks.  One  perch  of  stone  work  Is  24^ 
cubic  feet»  or  16>^  square  feet,  18  inches 
thick. 

Cement  and  Mortar.  One  barrel  of  cement 
and  two  barrels  of  sand  will  make  mortar  suf- 
ficient for  600  to  700  hoicks.  One  barrel  of 
cement  to  four  of  sand  and  gravel  will  make 
nine  square  yards  of  concrete  floor,  three  inches 
thick.  One  barrel  of  lime  with  ten  bushels  of 
sand  will  make  mortar  for  1,000  bricks.  One 
barrel  of  lime  and  ten  bushels  of  sand  will 
make  plaster  for  forty  square  yards  of  sur- 
face; half  a  bushel  of  long  hair,  or  a  half 
more  of  short  hair,  will  be  required.  One 
hundred  laths  and  500  nails  wiU  cover  four 
and  a  half  square  yards.  A  square  yard  of 
plastering  requires  three-fourths  of  a  bushel. 
A  hod  of  mortar  is  half  a  bushel. 


On  Determining  the  Sise  of  Cisterns  for  Rain 
Water.  The  size  of  cisterns  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  intended  use.  If  they  are  to 
furnish  a  daily  supply  of  water  they  need  not 
be  so  large  as  for  keeping  supplies  for  sum- 
mer only.  The  average  depth  of  rain  which 
falls  in  this  latitude  rarely  exceeds  six  to 
seven  inches  for  two  months.  The  size  of  the 
cistern,  therefore,  need  not  exceed  that  of  a 
body  of  water  on  the  whole  roof  of  the  build* 
ing  seven  inches  deep.  To  ascertain  this 
amount  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  of 
the  building,  reduce  this  to  inches,  and  divide 
the  product  by  231,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
gallons  for  each  inch  of  depth.  Multiplying 
by  seven  will  give  the  full  amount  for  two 
months'  rain  falling  upon  the  roof ;  divide  by 
31)^,  the  quotient  will  be  barrels.  Cisterns 
intended  only  for  drawing  from  in  times  of 
drought  should  be  about  three  times  the 
preceding  capacity. 
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Contents  of  a  Round  datem  in  Gallons  and 
Number  of  Bricks  required  for  eaoh  foot 
in  Depth: 


Oallons. 

Barrels. 

BrlckB. 

876 

12^ 

293 

8X    ••     •• 

494 

14 

808 

2           ft*'    u 

480 

16^ 

896 

^1/     «•       f(            «< 

S88 

Ifk 

840 

10       **     **         " 

679 

19 

880 

W       fi     ««         •< 

680 

38 

418 

12       *•     •*         «• 

840 

38 

403 

13       ««     •«         «•        ,,,, 

982 

88 

484 

14       ••     •*         •• 

1.161 

88K 

630 

Iff       •*     "         •« 

1,881 

44 

669 

A  circle  encloses  the  largest  space  of  any 
figure  for  the  same  length  of  line.  A  circular 
cistern  is  therefore  the  cheapest.  The  fol- 
lowing tabic  gives  the  differences  of 

Area  of  Square  and  Round  Cisterns. 

Squabs. 
Diameter  Length  of  WaU.      Area  of  Surface. 

8  feet 33  feet.  64  tquare  f eet. 

10    •• 40    '«  100 

13    " 48    "  144 


a< 


•« 


BOUHD. 

Diameter.  Length  of  WaU.     Area  of  I 

lOfeet 8l>^ftot.  78>^  aqvare  fe«4. 

13    •• 87X    '•  113         "         »* 

16    " 47       "  117         ••         •• 

Twice  the  diameter  of  a  circle  or  a  square 
gives  four  times  the  area  in  square  feet ;  twice 
the  diameter  of  a  cube  gives  eight  times  the 
solid  contents  in  cubic  feet ;  half  the  diameter 
gives  one-fourth  of  the  area,  or  one  eighth  of 
the  cubic  contents. 

Well  Digging.  Quantity  of  earth  excavated 
for  eacHfoot  in  depth  of  different  diame- 
ters: 3  ft.,  .261  cubic  yard;  3  ft.  3  in.,  .307 
cubic  yard;  3  ft.  6  in.,  .356  cubic  yard;  4 
ft.,  .465  cubic  yard;  4  ft.  6  in.,  .589  cubic 
yard;  and  5  ft.  .727  cubic  yard. 

Weight  of  Timber.  English  oak  weighs  60 
lbs.  to  the  eubic  foot;  American  oak,  47; 
Baltic,  46 ;  mahogany,.  Honduras,  40 ;  and 
Spanish,  65;  larch,  35;  ash,  50;  birch,  48; 
l)eech,  51 ;  elm,  39 ;  poplar,  32 ;  red  pine,  40 ; 
yellow  pine,  33;  Danzic  fir,  35;  and  Memel 
fir,  38  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Table  for  Converting  Sundry  Weights  and  Mecunires 

Into  the  Metric  System,  and  the  reverse ;  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  tables  published  in  the 

Smithsonian  Beport  for  the  year  1865,  prepared  by  Henry  G.  Hanks. 


3     I     4     I 


I     i      I     2 


No.   1.  Inchea  to  milllmetere |   35.40  |   60. 8u 


I      6 


76.20  1    101.60 1    137.00  1    163.40 


T~-| — 8 


177.80  1    303.30 


9 


3i8.60 


2.  OubiofeettoliterB |   28.83  |    66.63 


84.96)    118.37  1    141.69 1    169.90 


198.32  1    336.64 


364.86 


«t 


8.  Liters  to  cubic  Inchea |    61.02  1 130.061 

4.  Cubic  inches  to  cnblc  centimetem.  . .  |    16739  j    82.77 


188.07  1    244.09  1    806.12 1    860.14 


437.16  |4W.  19 


649.31 


49.16  I      66.66  J      81.94  |      98.33 


114.71  I    181.10 


147.48 


6.  Heotolitere  to  wine  gaUona |  36.417  |  63.884 


79 . 361  I  106.668  |  183.086  |  168.602 


184.919  (  311.886 


287.763 


u 


6.  Winegallonato  Utera |   8.786  |   7.671 


7.  Liters  to  flald  onncee |   83.811   67.63 


11.866  1    16.143  1    18.937  1    32.713 


26.498  1   80.388 


40.069 


101.44  1    136.26  1 .  169.07  |    202.88 


286.70  1    370.61 


804.S3 


«« 


8.  Fluid  ooncee  to  centiliters |   3.967  |   6.916 

9.  KilogTMneto  aYOirdupoiapounda....  |  3.3046  |  4.4092 


8 .  »7i|    11.8-i9|    14.787  1    17 .  744 


30.702  1    28.609 


26.616 


6.6138)   8.8184  I  11.0230  1 18.3376 


16.4833  1 17.6868 


10.8414 


la  AYolrdnpois  pounda  to  grama |   463.6  |    907.3 


1360.81    1814.4  1    3368.01    2721.6 


11.  Kilogramato  avoirdupoia  ouncee....  |   86.37  j   70.66 
13.  ATOlrdnpoia  ounces  to  grama    |   38.86  |   66770 


S176.3I   8638.8 


4083.4 


106.83  I    141.00  I    176.87  |    311.64 


246.981    283.19 


817.46 


86.06  I    118. 40  I    141.76  1    170.10 


198.46  I    236.80 


^66.16 
389.364 


13.  KUograms  to  troy  ounces |  33.160  |  64.801  |  96.461  |  138.603  1 160.763  1 193.908 


236.068  I  867.208 


14.  Tro7  ounces  to  grams |  31.104  |  62.306 


16.  Grams  to  grains |  16.432  |  30.864 


98.811  I  124.416  |  166.619  |  186.628 


317.737  I  348.880 


279.084 


46.397  I  61.739  |  77.161  |  92.698 


108.086  I  128.468 


138.800 


16.  Grains  to  grams. 


I  0.0648  I  0.1396 


0.1944  1    0.36931    0.3340 1    0.8888 


0.4686  1   0.6184 


0. 


The  above  table  wlU  be  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  assayer  and  chemist.  The  following  example  will 
explain  its  use :  Suppose  the  capacity  of  a  tank  or  oiatem  la  found  by  meaauremont  to  be  83  cubic  feet,  and  the  number 
of  liters  is  required.  Befer  to  table  No.  3,  and  find  that  8  cubic  feet »  336.64  liters,  fiightf  oubio  feet  will  be  tan  timas 
as  much.    Therefore :  80  cubic  feet  a  3366.40  liters. 

2  cubic  feet  b     66.68  Uters. 


82  cubic  feet »  2332.08  liters. 


Metrloal  or  Modem  System : 

IiDTBAB  UEABUBB 


HUUmette, 

Centimetre, 

Decimetre^ 

Decametre, 
Hectometre. 
Kilometre, 
Myriametre, 


Metrt. 

.001 

.01 

.1 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

10,000 


Bnglitk, 
Oft  .090871  inches, 
or  .80871 
or  8.9871 
or  89.871 
or  898.71 
or  8087.1 
or  80871 
or  896710 


«« 


•« 


or  ^  mile, 
or  6^  mile^ 


The  basis  or  unit  of  the  system  is  thetne^re, 
which  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  terres- 
trial arc  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  the 
length  of  which  in  English  measure  is  1.0936 
yards,  or  3.2809  feet,  or  as  above  in  inches. 
By  muUMi/i/ng  tYiQ  metre  respectively  by  10, 
100, 1,000  and  10,000,  we  obtain  the  deca,  hecto, 
kilo  and  myria,  metre  respectively;  and  by 
dMding  the  metre  by  10, 100  and  1,000,  we  ob- 
tain the  dedt  oeiiMandinJUi  metre  respectively. 


BUPXBFIOIAIi  IfXASUBB. 


is  equal  to 
«« 

4t 


Frmtk. 

Amilllare  • 

Acentare*  .  . 

A  declare    . 

An  are,  the  unit  of  square  measure, 
is  equal  to  1  square  decametre,  or 

Adecare     . 

A  hectare    . 


166  square  inches. 
10.764  square  feet. 
11.06  square  yardu 


(t 


la  equal  to 


It 


110.6 
1106 
**  3.473  square 

SOLID  MEASUBE. 


A  millistere 

A  square  metre  . 

Acentiare  • 

Adedstere 

A  iUrt,  the  unit  of  solid  measure,  is 
equal  to  1  oubio  metre,  or  88.817 

Adecastere  is  equal  to     18.08  oubio  yaida. 

Ahectastere  "  180.8  ** 

AkUosUre 


is  equal  to    01.038  cubic  InchesL 
1|  equal 
610.38 
«*  8.68170  Ottble 


•• 


AND  OEN£KAI>  HOBTIODLIUBB. 


Tho  gramme,  unit  of  weight  la  the  m«trioal 


W«lsl>t  In  Ponnda  of  Iias«l  Bushela   of  V«- 
riooa  *■**"'"■  In  tlw  following  States : 


rOREIGN  MOTSTEY. 

m    TALTIB     HI     DNITED     BTATBB     CUBBKNOY. 


Tkloe. 

Austria,  Silver  Florin tO  40.7 

Belgium,  Gold  and  Silver  Franc 19.3 

BollvU.  SUver  B  Frane  82.3 

Brazil,  Gold  Hllrele  (1,000  reia) M.e 

BogoU,  Silver  Peso 06.5 

Chili,  Qold  and  SUver  Peso 91.2 

China,  Sliver  Tael 1  38.0 

Cuba,  Gold  and  Silver  Peso 93.3 

Denmark,  Gold  Crown 26.8 

Ecuador,  Silver  Peso 83.3 

Egypt,  Gold  Plaster. 0*.9 

France,  Gold  and  Silver  Franc 19.3 

Great  Britain,  Gold  Sovereign 4  66.61 

Germanv,  Gold  Mark 23.8 

India,  SUver  Bupee  (IS  annaa) 39. 


Italy,  Gold  and  Silver  Lira tO  19.3 

Japan,  Silver  Yen SB.B 

Mexico,  Silver  Dollar 89.4 

Netheriande,  Gold  and  SUver  Florin . . .  40.2 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Gold  and  Silver 

Crown 26.8 

Peru,  Silver  Sol B2.3 

Portugal,  Gold  Hllreia  (1,000  relB) 1  08. 

Bussia,  SUver  Bouble  QOO  oopeoks) .  .  65.8 
Spain,  Gold  and  Silver  Peseta  (100  cen- 
times)   19.3 

Turkey,  Gold  Plaster 04.4 

O.  S.  of  Oolombla,  Silver  Peso 82.3 

Uruguay.  Silver  Pataoon 94.9 

Venezuela,  Gold  and  SUver  Bolivar 19.3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vaiiona MeBBoraa.  TheUiHTZDBTATEBorWiK- 
oKKBTBB  Bushel  Is  1B>s  inches  diameter  (Id- 
side  measure',  19}^  Inches  outside andSlnobes 
deep.  A  struck  bushel  contains  64  pints=32 
qts.=^  gallons,  eoual  to  3,150.43  cubic  inches 
(Fi-ench,  35.34Se  litres).  When  hfla|)ed  the 
cone  roust  be  not  lessthanB  inches  high, and  It 
then  ooutalDS  9,747.40  cubic  inches.  The 
IlIPEBiAi,  BimHEi,  measures  18.8  Inches  wide 
and  8  inches  deep,  and  contains  when  struck 
9,918,192  cubic  Inches.  A  cord  measures 
4  feet  by*  feet  by  8  feet  and  contains  138  cubic 
feet.  A  cubic  foot  contains  1,728  cubic  inches. 
An  acre  contains  43.560  square  feet  or  4,640 
square  yards.  A  squnm  acre  measures  very 
Dearly  70  yards,  or  910  feet,  on  each  side.    A 


10-acre  field  ts  40  rods,  or  320  yards,  or  660 
feet,  on  each  side ;  to  double  the  length  of  the 
side  makes  four  times  the  area  of  a  field. 
Cubic  yards  of  soil  required  to  cover  an  sere 
four  inches  deep,  638;  six  inohos  deep,  807 
cubic  yards. 
Tabls  for  Taking  Inslda  Dimnuiona : 


m 


H£ND£B80N'8   HANDBOOK  OF  PLANTS. 


Trees,  Etc.— This  very  simple  plan 
of  ascertaining  the  height  of  trees,  etc.,  is 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  HorHcuiture  (London, 
July,  1888).  The  tree  measurer  on  the  right 
of  the  figure  consists  of  a  staff  six  feet  long, 
pointed  for  pressing  into  the  ground.  To  the 
centre  of  the  stafT  a  piece  of  half -inch  bourd 
twelve  inches  wide  and  exactly  square  is 
af^xed  with  screws.  The  diagonal  cross 
lath  is  three  feet  long  and  perfectly  straight. 
It  mav  be  fixed  or  movable;  if  the  latter, 
a  small  button  being  screwed  on  the  board 
for  it  to  rest  on  when  in  use.  The  plumb 
line  is  indispensable,  as  no  oorrect  measure- 


ment can  be  had  without  it.  The  plumb- 
bob  may  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut, 
the  string  passing  through  its  centre. 

In  measuring  the  tree,  the  staff  is  placed 
at  a  distance  from  it,  so  that  with  the 
plumb  exactly  perpendicular  the  cross  lath 
points  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  person 
laking  the  ''sight'*  resting  on  one  knee 
or  reclining  to  bring  the  eye  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lath.  The  lath  is  then  drawn  to  the 
ground,  where  the  end  rests  at  0  in  the 
figure,  or,  if  the  lath  is  fixed,  a  string  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sight- 
line  to  the  ground.  From  this  point  0  to 
the  centre  of  the  trunk  will  represent  the 
actual  height  of  the  tree ;  or  to  put  the  matter 
concisely,  the  horissontal  line  A  0  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  A  B. 

When  the  ground  is  irregular,  provision 
must  be  made  for  having  the  line  level  from 
the  root  of  the  tree,  or  A  in  the  figi\re,  to  G. 
The  central  board  must  be  a  true  square, 
the  perfectly  straight  sighting  lath  resting 
across  it  exactly  from  comer  to  comer,  as 
the  least  deviation  will  lead  to  error,  and  the 
weight  must  hang  positively  plumb,  other- 
wise the  measurement  will  not  be  accurate. 

MeaBuring  the  Width  of  a  River.  The  ap- 
proximate breadth  of  a  river  or  other  stream 
may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  brim  of 
a  hat  or  the  peak  of  a  cap,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  a  boy  as  well  as  a  man.  The  person 
desiring  to  ascertain  this  fact  must  place 
himself  at  the  edge  of  one  bank  of  the  river 
and  lower  the  brim  of  his  hat,  or  peak  of  his 
cap,  till  he  finds  the  edge  Just  cuts  the  other 
bank ;  then,  after  placing  the  hand  under  the 
chin,  so  as  to  steady  his  head  and  keep  it  in 
exactlv  the  same  position,  he  must  turn  round 
steadily  till  he  faces  some  level  ground  on  his 


own  side  of  the  river,  and  observe  when  the 
edge  of  the  peak  again  meets  the  ground. 
The  measure  of  this  distance  will  be  very 
nearly  the  breadth  of  the  river. 

Common  and  Chemioal  Names  of  Various 
Substances. — ^Aqua  fortis  is  nitric  acid.  Aqua 
regia  i^  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Blue  vitriol  is  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Cream  of  tartar  is  bitartrate 
Sotassium.  Calomel  Is  chloride  of  mercury, 
halk  is  carbonate  of  calcium.  Salt  of  tartar  is 
carbonate  of  potassa.  Caustic  potassa  is  hy- 
drate potassium.  Chloroform  is  chloride  of 
formyle.  Common  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium. 
Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  iron. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Dry  alum  is  sulphate  aluminum  and  potassium. 
Epsom  salts  is  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Ethiops 
mineral  is  black  (Sulphate  of  mercury.  Fire  damp 
is  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  Galena  is  sul- 
phide of  lead.  Glauber  salt  is  sulphate  of  so- 
dium. Glucose  is  grape  sugar.  ,  Goulard  water 
is  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Iron  pvrites  is  bisul- 
phide of  iron.  Jeweler's  putty  is  oxide  of  tin. 
king's  yeUow  is  sulphide  of  arsenic.  Laughing 
gas  is  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Lime  is  oxide  of 
calcium.  Lunar  caustic  is  nitrate  of  silver. 
Mosaic  gold  is  bisulphide  of  tin.  Muriate  of 
lime  is  chloride  of  calcium.  Nitrate  of  salt- 
petre is  nitrate  of  potash.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  sul- 
phuric acid.  Potash  is  oxide  of  potassium. 
Itealgar  is  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Bed  lead 
is  oxide  of  lead.  Bust  of  iron  is  oxide  of  iron. 
Sal  ammoniac  is  muriate  of  ammonia.  Slacked 
lime  is  hydrate  calcium.  Soda  is  oxide  of  so- 
dium. Spirits  of  hartshorn  is  ammonia.  Spirits 
of  salt  is  hydrochloride  of  muriatic  acid.  Stucco, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  sulphate  of  lime.  Sugar 
of  lead  is  acetate  of  lead.  Verdigris  is  basic 
acetate  of  copper.  Vermilion  is  sulphide  of 
mercury.  Vinegar  is  acetic  acid  diluted.  Vol- 
atile alkali  is  ammonia.  Water  is  oxide  of 
hydrogen.  White  precipitate  is  ammoniated 
mercury.  White  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  zinc— 
Iron. 

Quantity  and  VCreight  of  Water  in  Six  Feet 
of  Pipe  of  the  Following  Diametexs : 


Dluneter. 


yi  inch. 
1       "    . 

IH 

3 

8 

4 


f4 


it 


PoiindB. 

Oalloas. 

0.06 

0.06 

a.06 

0.24 

4.80 

064 

8.18 

0.M 

16.41 

0.16 

82.72 

8.84 

For  donbla  the  diameter  moltipl  j  oontente  four  tim« 


Weight  of  Lead  Pipes  per  Foot: 


IMameter. 

No.  1. 

No.  a. 

No.  8. 

i^inoh 

lbs.    OB. 
1       1 
1       8 
)       0 

8       0 
4       0 

6  9 

7  0 

Ib0.   OS. 

. .  .  • 
1  13 
S  U 
8  U 
4      11 

7  00 

8  9 

llM.     0& 

X  "  

1       ••    

9    00 

a   14 

iv  ••    

4      7 

A^ 

Ifi       ••        

9       ••    

ax  "  

6      9 
8      6 

10    00 

I 


strength  of  Rope.  A  good  rope  will  sustain  a 
weight  in  pounds  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
square  of  the  circumference  in  inches,  multi- 
plied by  200.  Thus,  a  rope  three  inches  in 
circumference,  or  one  inch  in  thickness^  will 
sustain  1,800  pounds  with  safety.  3x3a>0X 
200»1,800  lbs. 


